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Abelia uniflora, 323 
Aberdeen Agnricultnral College^ lec- 
tures at, 104 
Acacia dealbata, planting, 218 
Aoad^ny, piotnres at the Boyal, 273 
Adonis amurensis, 188 ; A. dayurica 

in Japan, 10 
Afforestation in Wales, 90 
Africa, Oerman South-west, 248 
Agapetes macrantha, 375 
Agaricus personatus, f asciation in,342 
Agfave amerioana causing skin irri- 
tation, 156; flowering at Park- 
field, Worcester, 37 
Agriculture, Board of, actiWty of 

the, 248 
Almond flowering, the. 153 
Alpine garden, the, 35, 97, 148, 189, 

197, 261 
Alpine plants in pots, 245 
Altemaria solani (Tomato disease) , 92 
American Carnation Society, the, 121 
American gardening paper, a new, 
9; Society for Horticultural 
Science, 63 ; State horticulture. 154 
Anemone Hepatica " Torch." 261 ; 
A. nemorosa» a double-flowered 
fonn of. 307 ; A., the genus, 10 
Angiopteris eveota var. Teysmann- 
iana in Brussels Botanic Gardens, 
329 
Angrsecum distichum flowering at 

Burford, 45 
Ansellia airicani^ flowering in Kew 

Gardens, 261 
Anthonomus quadrigibbus (Apple 

curculio), 372 
Ants as gardeners, 379 
Aphis, the giant Willow, 243 
Apiary, the, 91, 103. 119, 185, 187, 

218, 251, 285, 327, 359, 377 
Apple-etooks raised from cuttings, 

202,284 
Apples Annie Elizabeth, 6 ; Blen- 
heim Pippin. 115 ; Cornish Gilli- 
flower, 6; Fenn's Wonder, 57; 
Lady Henniker, 115, 138 ; Lane's 
Prince Albert, 44. 76, 90; Lord 
Burghley, 148, 202, 235; Lord 
Stradbroke, 57 ; The Spice, 156 ; 
The Hermanns, 182; Tower of 
Glamis, 69 ; Wyken Pippin, 45 
Apples, census of Tarieties of, 26, 28, 
44, 58; colour in, 12; from the 
Cape, 232, 284 ; late culinaiy, 116 ; 
onuiaid culture of, 90; seedless, 
121, 281, 313 ; some lesser-known 
varieties of, 148 ; special manures 
and soils for, 68; the flarour of 
some Tarieties of, 124 ; the storage 
of, 166 ; thinning, 368 
Arabis alpina with double flowers 
and variegated foliage, 198; A. 
Ferdinandi-Coburgi, 85 
Araucaria at Dropmore, last of the 

famous, 59 
Arboriculture in Scotland, 396 
Aiddarroch, Odontogloesums at, 19 
A rdwell, Wigtonshiie, Conif ersat,219 
Arenaria montana, 375 
Armstrong College, the, 248 
Arnold Arboretum, the, 58 
Amot^ Mr. S., presentation to, 249 
Arundinaria nobilis, 139 
AshtoB, a curious custom at, 282 
AsfparaguB cultivation in Germany, 
336 ; at Evesham, 345 ; A. Spren- 
geii, 10, 28 
Asters, China, 277 
Auricula, the, 38, 266 
Auriculas, some new green-edged 
" show,'' 250 J the culture of, 276 



Austria and Germany, gardening in, 

305 
Awards of the Boyal Horticultural 

Society, 328, 345, 384 
Azalea indica " Hexe," 185 
Azaleas, grafting, 122 ; cultivation 

of, in Dresden, 379 



B 



Baissea gracillima as a source of 
rubber, 153 

Bamboo, uses of, in the garden, 165 

Bamboo garden-seat, a. 293 

Banana industry, the Barbados, 372 

Bananas, a lecture on, 205 

Bananas injured in transit by child- 
ren, 169 

Bank House, Aoorington, Orchids 
at, 355 

Barbados, the Banana industry in 
the, 372 

Barnham, fruit-growing industry at, 
396 

Bauhin's, Gaspard, herbarium, 9 

Bay-trees, trained, 251 

Bedding, summer, 330 

Beech-coccus, remedy for the, 185, 192 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine in South 
Africa, 372 

Belvedere, St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Wight, the gardens at, 181 

Belvoir Castle, spring flowers at, 233 

Benary, Ernest (Vegetahlea Photo- 
graphed from Nature), 169 

Benevolent Institution, Gardeners' 
Boyal, 25, 28, 42, (annual meeting) 
56, 63, 73, 78, 89.(annual dinner) 395 

Bequest, a monetary, to the Boyal 
Horticultural Society, 200 

Berlin Botanical Garden, 360 

Bermuda-grown Onions, 316 

Biologists, economic, the association 
of, 298 

Biology of Melampyrum, the, 879 

*' Black-stripe " disease in Tomatos, 
201 

Blechnum spicant, a variegated 
form of, 307 

Board of Agriculture's leaflets, 28 

BOOKS, Notices of : — A Gar- 
dener's Year (H. Rider Haggard), 
52; Alpenflora (Dr. Outtav ffegi 
and Dr, Guttav Dwnzinger), 379; 
American Nut Journal, 877 ; An- 
nuals (T. JF. Sandert), 361; 
Another Hardy Gurdeii Book 
(Helena BMther/urd), 380 I Author 
and Printer (F. Howard Collxna), 
391 i Bee - hives and Bee- 
keeptts' Appliances (Paul N. 
Hasluck), 118; Botanical Maga- 
zine, 9, 89, 170, 232, 298, 
361 ; British Trees (Eex Vteat 
Cole), 379; Business Side of 
Agriculture (Arthur O, Rogers), 
129 ; Cassell's Popular Gardening, 
154, 232 ; Country Day by Day, 
(E. Kay RoHnaon), 83; Country 
Gentlemen's Estate-Book (William 
Broomhall), 340; Critical Revision 
of the Genus Eucalyptus (/. H, 
Maiden), 24, 872 ; Cultivation and 
Preparation of Para Rubber ( W, H. 
Johnson), 249; Culture of Sweet 
Peas (Richard Dean), 288; Cnnard 
Souvenir, 104; Dicks' London Street 
Guide, 218 ; Dictionnaire loono- 
^raphique des Orchidees. 42, 880 ; 
Die Orchideen und ihrer Cultur im 
Zimmer (Von A. Braecklein), 277 ; 
Familiar Wild Flowers (F. £, 



Hvlme), 283; Farm and Home 
Year-Book for 1905, 263; Flora 
and Sylva, 104, 186, 297; Flora 
of the Punjab (Drummond), 41; 
Forest Flora of New South Wales 
(/. H. Maiden), 41, 150, 372; 
Forester's Pocket Diary and Note- 
Book (A. D. IVeheter), 4; Fruti- 
cetum Vilmorianum (M. Maurice 
de Vilinorvn), 89; Garden Colour 
(Margaret WateriUU), 238, 374; 
Gardening Year-Book and Garden 
Oracle, 121 ; Gooseberry-Growers' 
Register for 1904, 169; Guide- 
Books reoeiTed, 361; Harms- 
worth Encyclop89dia, 201 ; Horti- 
cultural Directory, the, 185 ; 
Icones Plantaruro, 89 ; Illustriertes 
Handbuoh derLaubholzkunde (Ca^ 
millo Karl Bcheider), 169; Index 
Filioum (Qarl Christensen), 330; 
Insect Life (Fred, V. Theobald), 
279 ; Journal of Agricultural Sci- 
ence, the, 120; Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 137, 
138, 166, 171, 189, 234; Journal 
of the Kew Guild, 8, 24; Kew 
Guides, 361; Landscape Gar- 
dening (Samvsl Parsons, juK.), 3; 
Lehrbuch des Gartenbaues mit 
Besonderer Beruckstichtigung 
Schweizericher Verhaltnisse ( Von 
Max Lohner), 291 ; L'Hybridation 
des Plantes (Raph€^eldeNoter),Z23 ; 
Manual of Forestry (Dr. W,8chlieh) . 
169, 232; Manual of the Trees of 
North America (Charles Sprague 
Sargent), 307, 379 ; Monograph of 
Trees and Shrubs (J. Wood%oa/rd 
Manning), 317 ; My Garden Diary 
(Sutton 4- Sons), 58; My New 
Zealand Garden (A Suffolk Lady), 
201, 380; One-and-All Gardening 
Annual, 90 ; Orchid Review, the, 53 ; 
Pictorial Practical Tree and Shrub 
Culture (W. P, Wnght and W. 
DallimQre), 249; Pigs for Profit 
(John Walker), 25; Poisonous 
Plants (A. Bernard Smith), 340 ; 
Publications Received, 76, 86, 122, 
154, 217, 233, 240, 299. 313, 396 ; 
Ratepayers' Guide (Qoddard), 42 ; 
Repertoire de Couleurs pour aider 
k la determination dee Couleurs 
des Fleurs des Feuillages et des 
Fruits (JIf. Henri Dauthdnay), 812 ; 
Species and Varieties, their Origin 
by Mutation (Hugo de Vries), 321 ; 
Sweet Pea Annual, 89 ; Tfaalacker's 
Adressbuchund Kalender,42 ; The 
Antiquary. 24; The Book of the 
Lily (William Goldring), 157 ; The 
Bookof the Potato (T. W. Sanders), 
212; The Book of the Rose (fiav. 
A. Foeter-Melliar), 101; Book of 
Topiary, the (C. H, CuHis and 
Oihson), 26 ; The Culture of Fruit 
Trees in Pots (J. Brace), 45 ; The 
Garden Magazine, 121 ; The Muni- 
cipal Parks, Gardens and Open 
Spaces of London (Lt.-CoU Serby), 
896; The Rational Almanac, 813 ; 
The Tropical Agriculturist, 201, 
275 ; Timber Trades Journal, 201 ; 
Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication (Chae. Dar- 
lein), 154; Vegetables and their 
Culture (T. Jr. Sanders), 117; 
Vegetables Photographed from 
Nature (Ernest Benary), 169; 
WUling's Press Guide. 9; Year 
Book of New South Wales, 150 
Borassus flabellif ormis with branches, 
268 



Bordeaux-Mixture, how to make. 288 
Botanical Congress at Vienna, 153, 

378 
Bougain villea spectabilis in America, 

168 
Brace, J. (The Culture of Fruit 

Trees in Pots), 45 
Brassia brachiata, 245 
Briscoe, Mr. T. W.» appointment of, 

248 
British Columbia, fruit-growing in, 

141, 154 
Brunf elsia calycina var. macrantha, 

130 
Brussels ^otanic Gardens, 91 
Bud variation, lecture on, 174 
Building Trades Exhibition, 281 
Buitenzorg Botanic Gardens, reor^ 

ganisation of, 217 
Bulb garden, the, 275, 340 
Bulb-mite, the, 185 
Burford, Orchids at, 116, 146 



Cabbage, Sutton's April. 380; the 
Chinese, 325 

Cabbages, bolting, 854; early, 187 

Caladiumrculture, 149 

Calandrinias as garden plants, 886 

Calla, "Soft-rot" disease in, 9 

Calodendron capense in the Botanic 
Garden, Sydney, 293 

Camellia-tree destroyed by flre, 25 

Camellias, 218; at Leyswood, 57; 
in the open, 202. 

Campanula garganica hirsuta, 97 ; 
C. glomerata with a short pedun- 
cle, 199 ; C. persicifolia in France, 
872 

Cantua buxifolia, 189 

Caoutchouc and Coffee, 158 

Cape Colony, Apples from, 232, 284; 
horticulture in, 150 

Carbolic add as a remedy for Cer- 
cospora melonis, 285 

Cardiff parks, preeentation ai plants 
to, 153 

Carnations, Elizabeth, 284; Fla- 
mingo, 121; at Worth Park, 
Crawley, 18 ; in America, 121 ; 
Glacier and Mrs. S. J. Brooks, 18 

Carpet-bed, a novel, 258 

Carpolyza spiralis, 46 

Castilloa rubber, 104 

Castles at Walmer and Deal, 102 

Catalpa " J. C. Teas," 881 

Cattleya labiata first flowered by Sir 
W. Hooker, 9 ; C. labUta splm- 
dens, 53; C. Mossiie Nalderiana, 
390 

Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, 178 

Cedar of Ooa, the, 219 

Cddars, measurements of some lanre. 
202 ^ 

Cedrus Deodara var. alba spica, 44, 
59, 76, 105 

Cephalipterum Drummondi for 
millinery purpoees, 154 

Ceroospora melonis (" spot " disease 
of Cucumbers), 13 ; alleged causes 
of, 284; carbolic acid as a cure 
for, 235 

Ceropegia fusoa, 378 ; C. Woodi, the 
fruit of, 244 

CERTIFKJATEO FRIMTS AN3 VEQE- 
TABLE8.->Apple Fenn's Wonder, 
16; Cucumber Delicacy, 333, 351 ; 
Peach Peregrine, 351 ; Pear Santa 
Claus, 16; Potato Syon House 
Prolific, 287; The Factor, 268; 
Rhubarb Hobday's Giant* 302 
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Certificated Plants. — Adonis 
amnrensiSf 172 ; ASrides Ortgiesi- 
annrn, 16; AnUnirinm Soherzeri- 
anum bnrfordiense, 286; Aster 
sub-coemlens, 397; Auricula Daf- 
fodil, 236; A. Favourite, 236; 

A. Kifleman, 801; A. Standard 
Bearer, 236; A. Vesta, 301; Be- 
gonia Madame Adeline Fatti, 840; 

B. Madame Granby, 349; Bletia, 
liyacinthina alba (p. iii., Supp., 
June 3) ) Brassavola Perrini, 
898; Braeso - Cattleya Digbyano- 
SohrSderse Tankervillise, 174 ; 
B.-C. >< Digbyano-Trianffi Heaton 
variety, 174; B.-C. x Mrs. J. 
Leeman, 302; B.-G. x niTalie, 
268 ; Bulbophyllum radiatum, 
398; B. Beinwardtii, 302; Ca- 
lanthe X Chapmani, 61; Can- 
tua buxifolia, 172 ; Carnation 
Elizabeth, 267; C. Flamingo, 204; 
O. General Kuroki, 172; C. Har- 
lowarden, 236 ; C. Lady Bountiful, 
301; Carez Vilmorini, 107; Cat- 
tleya oitrina maxima (p. ii., 
Supp., June 8) ; C. Mendeli 
Cicero (p. iii., Supp., June 3); 

C. M. PittiBB, 898; C. x Oc- 
tave Doin, 61 ; C. X Pittise, 
338; C. Schilleriana Westfield 
variety (p. iii., Supp., June 8); 
C. Solir5der» alba var. " Madame 
Louis de Hemptinne," 268; C. 
SchrOderae "Eobin," 268; Chrys- 
anthemum Market Gold, 14; 
Cirrhopetalnm guttatum, 898 ; 
Clematis montania rubens, 801, 
832 ; Coslogyne Lawrenceana, 205 ; 
C. speoiosa alba, 205; Corydalis 
Wilsoni, 236; Cotoneaster pan- 
nosa, 60 ; Crinum Battrayii, 204 ; 
•Crocus chrysanthus var., 107; 
Crowea angustifolia^ 204; Cym- 
bidium rhodooheilum, 302; C. 
Sanderi, 108; Cypripedium x 
Alcibiades, 16 ; C. x aureum, 61 ; 
O. X Chas. Bickman var. magni- 
ficat 174; C. X Dom Carlos 
"Bex," 383; C. X G. F. Moore, 
61; C. X Haywoodianum, 174; 
C. X Honorise, 108; C. x Law- 
rebel, 61 ; C. X Leeanum J. Gur- 
ney Fowler, 61 ; C. xLeonise, 108 ; 
C. X Memoria JeminghamisB, 15 ; 

C. X San-Actaeus, 61 ; C. x West- 
fieldiense, 16 ; Cyrtanthus angus- 
tifolins grandifloms, 267; Ben- 
drobium semulum, 108; D. x 
•Chessingtonense, 174 ; D. crumen- 
atum, 302 ; D. cymbidioides, 108 ; 

D. X Elwesii, 174 ; D. fimbriatum 
ooulatum Westonbirt variety, 
287; D. X Haywoodi®, 205; D. 
moniliforme, 205: D. Phaleenop- 
sis Chardwar variety, 16 ; D. tri- 
fiorum, 16 ; D. x Venus Cookson's 
variety, 883; D. Wardianum 
oandidum, 174 ; Edraianthus 
pumila, 849; Eremurus Elwesii 
ftlbua. 849 ; Epidendrum x 
Boundii, 237; E. pterocarpum, 
398; E. X radioo - vitellinum, 
398 rEpi-Lffilia x Sylvia, 302 ; E.-L. 
X vitellbrosa, 397 ; Erica mediter- 
ranea hybrida, 60; E. x Veitchii, 
172; E. WiUmoreana grandiflora, 
204; Euphorbia Wulfeni, 301; 
Helleborus orientalis Stephen 
Olbrich, 172; Heloniopsis brevi- 
scapa, 172; Hemerocallis corona, 
397; Impatiens Holsti, 397; Iris 
Neptune, 897; I. Persephone, 382 ; 
Lachenalia Brilliant^ 140; L. 
Jean Bogers, 140; Lselia x lona 
nigrescens, 141 ; Leelio-Cattleya x 
Charlesworthii magnifica, 61 ; 
L.-C. X G. S. Ball magnifica, 802 ; 
L.-C. X King of Spain, 398; 
Lobelia tenuior var. rosea, 332; 
Lycaste Skinneri atro-sanguinea, 
174; L. S. alba var. magnifia, 141 ; 
Meconopsis integrifolm, 267; M. 
punicea^ 301 ; Narcissus Alice 



Enight, 237 ; N. Banzai, 268 ; N. 
Cornelia, 263; N. Countess of 
Stamford, 268 ; N. Helen, Countess 
of Radnor, 268 ; N. King's Norton, 
237; N. Lady of the Snows, 255; 
N. Leedsii Ariadne, 205 ; N. Lord 
Kitchener, 237; N. Marie Hall, 
268 ; N. odorus rugulosus 
mazimus, 255; N. Warleyen- 
sis, 255; N. Wm. Foster, 268; 
Odontoglossum x Adrianae aureum, 
205 ; O. X amabile, 174 ; Ox a. 
var. "Ixion" (p. iii., Supp., 
June 3) ; O. x amcsnum, Sander's 
variety, 237 ; O. x ardentissimum 
Doria, 205 ; O. x a. Lamus> 205 ; 
O. X a. SybU, 205; O. 
crispum aureum, 302; O. o. 
Britain's Queen, 237 ; O. c. Louis 
L. Sander, 802; O. c. Prince 
Leopold, 205; O. o. Smeeanum, 
268; O. c. "Titus," 802; O. X 
Lawrenceanum, 174; O. x L. 
Adonis (p. iii., Supp., June 8) ; 
O. liliflorum, 108; O. Lindleyanum 
aureum, 802 ; O. x loochristyense 
Arddarrock var., (p. iii., Supp., 
June 3) ; O. x 1. Tracvanum, 
141; O. X Lucasianum heaton- 
ense, 883 ; O. x mirificum, 61 ; 
O. ramosissimum Burford variety, 
237; O. X Thompsonianum, 268; 
O. X Wiganianum, 237 ; Odontonia 
X Laireasese, 898; Oncidium 
CBrienianum, 268; P»ony Her 
Grace, 398; P. La Fiancee, 898; 
Pelargonium (Ivy - leaved) Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle, 349 ; P. (Ivy-leaved) 
M. Eoealeur, 349 ; Phlox canaden- 
sis "Perry's variety," 349; Poly- 
stachya Haroldiana, 338 ; Primida 
X Arendi, 849 ; P. japonica var. 
pulverulenta, 301; P. sinensis 
•'His Majesty," 107; P. tangu- 
tica, 801; P. Veitchii, 301; P. 
vittata, 332 ; Pteris cretica gene- 
rosa, 301; Fulmonaria arvemen- 
sis alba, 172; Bhododendrons 
(Azaleas) Julius Koehrs, 349; B. 
Smithii aureum, 319; Bodgersia 
pinnata alba, 398; Bosa gigan- 
tea, 140; Boses David ^urnm, 
349; Lady Gay. 349; Philadelphia 
Climber, 349 ; Prince de Bulgarie, 
107; Sarraoenia fiava gigantea, 
349; Sophro-Laelia x leeta Orpet- 
iana, 898; Streptocarpus Boyal 
Purple, 398 ; Sweet Pea Henry Eck- 
ford, 398 ; Talipa dasystemon, 268 ; 
T. Fosteriana, 268; Tulips Ari- 
adne, 302; Clara Butt, 302; Claude 
Guillot, 302; Innocence, 833; 
King Harold, 302 ; Orange Beauty^ 
802; Quaintness, 883; Whistler, 
333; Vanda Watsoni, 108; Ver- 
bena hybrida The King, 849; 
Zygopetalum x Ballii (p. iii., 
Supp., June 8); Z. x Crawshay- 
anum, 383 ; Z. discolor atro-coeru- 
leum, 237 

Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph, and the 
British Gardeners' Association, 58 ; 
his garden at Highbury, 23 

Channel Islands, produce from^ 217 

Charities, donations to the garden- 
ing, 42 

Chelsea Physic Garden, the^ 289 

Cherries, flowering, 384 

Cherry, the Chinese, 262 

Chesfleld, Hampton Wick, 396 

China, plant - collecting in (E. H. 
Wilson), 113, 337, 856, 882 

Chinese Cabbie, the, 325 ; Cherry, 
the, 262 

Chlora longebracteata, 217 

Christensen, Carl (Ji^x V^viwaC), 
380 

Chrysanthemum grafting, 25 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Swinburne 
and its sport, 28, 44 ; C. Winter 
Cheer, 86 

Chrysanthemums, Allman's Yellow, 
86; an audit of, 14; early-fiower- 



. ing varieties of, 864 ; in France, 40, 
85; manures for, 41; new Conti- 
nental, 101 ; tied down, 58, 76, 85 

Ciiropetalnm Meduaee robu8tnm,45, 
873 

Cities, garden, 188, 283, 879 

Climate, and cultivation, lecture on, 
161 ; influence of, on vegetable8,318 

Clematis, grafting, 256 ; C. g^ta for 
covering low walls, 229 ; the pro- 
pagation of, 112 

Clerodendron myrmeoophilum, 217 

Cobham Park Gardens, Surrey, 74 

Coelogyne cristata showing regular 
peloria, 101 

Coffeaexoelsa as a source of Coffee,158 

Cole, Mr. Bex Vioat {Briitia^ Trees), 
879 

Coleus shirensis, 168 

Colonial exhibition, at the Crystal 
Palace, 137; in the Boyal Horti- 
cultural HaU, 206 

Colonial notes, 46, 117, 130, 150, 229, 
371, 392 

Colour in Apples, 12 

Concert in aid of gardening charities, 
138, 217 

Conifers as reclaimers of waste lands, 
49 

Co-operative grading of fruit, 153 

Cordyline iiuuvisa, 91 

Comus florida rubra, 326 

Cornwall, early Potato culture in, 80 

Cranberries for market purposes, 
126, 139 

Crane-fly, some new facts concerning 
the, 34 

Crocus chrysanthus and its varieties, 
148 ; C. Malyi, 168 

Crops, rotation of kitchen-garden, 
99, 122, 147 

Crowea anffusUfolia, 242 

Cryptomena japonica and other 
Conifers at Ardwell, 218; C. ja- 
ponica at Dropmore, 44, 105; 
large specimens of, 59, 170 

Cucumber-seed, vitality of, 124 

Cucumber mildew, 886 ; " spot " 
disease, 18, 138, 156, 188, 219, 251, 
265, 284, 316; alleged cures for, 
28, 201, 235 

Cucumbers grown without fertilisa- 
tion, 201 

Cultivation, experimental, 20, 68, 
181, 289; profitable, 129 

Capressus torulosa and the Cedar 
of Goa, 219 

Currant-bud mite, the, 284, 298, 
316, 841 

Carrants, Pear-shaped, 36 

Cultural memoranda, 46, 149, 244 

Cyclamen Coum, an interesting va- 
riety of, 133 

Cyclamen, proliferous, 117 

Cymbidium grandifiorum, 130 ; C. 
rhodooheilum. 378 ; C. Sanderi, 115 

Cynorchis Lowiana, 98 

Cypress-Pines of New South Wales,41 

Cypripedium x Argo-Mastersianum, 
245 ; C. barbatum, 381 ; C. exul, 
a fused flower of, 146 ; C. Fairie- 
anum, rediscovered, 265 ; C. Hay- 
woodianum, 195; C. x Leeanum 
"J. Gumey Fowler." 88 

Cypripediums at Flixton, near 
Manchester, 27 



Daffodils, a census of, 265 
Daffodils causing skin irritation, 

171 ; for public taste, 235 
Dahlia tubers, vitality in, 218 
Dahlias The Mikado, 13, 29 ; a new 

strain, 196 
Danae racemosa and the Laurel 

wreath, 14 
Dean Hole, memorial to, 232 
Dean, Bichard, proposed testi- 
monial to, 297; {The CulUre of 
Sweet Peas), 283 



Dendrobium chrysotoxum at Kew, 
283; D. fimbriatum oculatum at 
Cherkley Court, Leatherbead, 166 ; 
D. parcum, a specie^ with a 
movable labellum, 814 ; D. Seidel- 
ianum, 355, 390 ; D. undulatum at 
Kew, 283 ; D. Wardianum grown 
under cool treatment, 245, 266 

Dendrobiums at Buiford, 146 

De Vries, on mutation, 321 

Devon, South, gale in, 298 

Digging, right or left-handed, 75, 90 

Dinter, Herr, 217 

Disa grandifiora, a yellow variety of, 
166 

Discount to gardeners, 104 

Diseases of trees, illustrations of, 
217 ; of plants, investigation of, 381 

Douglas Fir, section of a trunk of 
the, 69 

Drip in plant-houses, appliances for 
preventing, 86, 188, 155, 162, 196, 
234, 284 



EcKFOBD, Mr. H., proposed testi- 
monial to, 168, 185, 395 

Edinburgh Liternational Horticul- 
tural Exhibition, 40, 152 

Egypt, Onions from, 217 

Elfloocarpus reticulatns, 150 

Elder, the, 248 

Eleotricitv, dispelling fog in plant- 
houses by, 90 

EUwanger, George, 187 

Embankment Gsfdens, the Thames, 
88 

Epidendrum Allemani, 98 ; E. 
ciliare at Kew, 283 ; E. Endresii at 
Kew, 70 

Ephedrft, the genus, 13 

Epiphytes in England, 154 

Eremurus, the species of, 66, 98, 
188, 148, 858, 861, 362; for large 
beds, 384 

Erica mediterranea hybrida, 40 ; K. 
Veitchii x, 188.228 

Eucharis, the culture of, 13 

Eugenia ITgni, fruits of, 89 

Evefl^m, Asparagus culture at, 845 ; 
market gardening at, 276; gar- 
deners' visit to France, 52, 76, 169 

Examinations in horticulture, 185; 
for school teachers, 57, 136 

Experimental cultivation, 20, 68, 289 

Experiments with fungous diseases, 
380 



Falmouth garden, plants in a, 285, 
315, 341 

Fasciation in Agaricus personatus, 
342 

Fernery, the, 170, 229, 307, 376 

Fern fronds, the diversity of form in, 
33; pest, a curious, 375; culture 
of hardy, 170 ; tree, 70, 124 ; va- 
rieties, a protest, 229 

Fir Grange, Weybridge, 134, 166 

Fires in coxmtry houses, 58 

Fisher, Mr. Peter, 155 

Florida garden, a, 81 

Florists' flowers, 11, 21, 38, 195, 250, 
276, 364 ; degeneration of, 184 

Flower beds, effective, 815 ; summer, 
330 

Flower garden, the. 7, 23, 39, 56, 70, 
87, 102, 119. 135. 151, 167, 183, 198, 
215, 231, 247, 263, 279, 295, 310, 
327, 343. 359. 377. 893 

Flower-pot, the ** Tectum," 131 

Flowers, a chart for determining the 
colour of, 312 ; in season. 153. 20O, 
265, 282, 297, 313, 361, 378 ; in the 
south-western counties, 212, 362 ; 
the abuse of, 281 

Fog, effects of, on plants at Kew 
and other places, 12, 90 
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Foroing vegetablee, 36 

Foreign correspondence, 10, 162, 

«294, 858, 372 

Foreete, natural and artificial, lec- 
ture on, 221 

Forestry, 82, 101, 182, 246, 817, 370 
386 ; at Oxford, 163 ; exhibition at 
Park Boyal, 281 ; extra-tropical, 
371 ; facts and fancies in, 44, 165 ; 
land given for teaching, 90 

Fossil plants, 12, 29 

Foster-Melliar, Bev. A. {Book of the 
Hose), 101 

Frost, an instmment for foretelling 
(Pagoecope), 133 

Frost, effects of, 341, 360 

Emit Committee, the Departmental, 
42, 137, 168, 200, 232 

Fruit, co-operative grading of, 158 

Fruit- crops and the weather, 362 

Fruit-grofring, a conference on, 281 ; 
in British Columbia, 141, 154$ 
preserving, a lecture on, 61; 
register, 6, 86, 69, 115, 148, 182, 
809 

Fruit-trees, how to maVe a wall- 
shade for, 196 ; spraying, 121 

Fruits, small, found in foreign cata- 
logues, 374, 397 

Fruits under glass, management of, 
6, 23, 89, 55, 71. 87, 102, 119, 185. 
160, 166, 182, 199, 215. 231, 246, 
262, 279, 294, 311, 827, 342, 359, 
876, 398 

Fuchsias, raising seedling, 298 

Fungus diseases propagated in the 
.seed, 296 ; experiments with, 380 



Garden cities, 138. 283, 379 
■Gbtfden insects, a Conference on, 298 
•6hhrden tent, how to make a cheap, 

857 
'Gardener and minister, a, 73 
<ikurdeners, lectures to Aberdeen, 
104 ; the training of young, 14, 44, 
59 
hardening in Austria and Germany. 

805 
<3ktfdening papers, notes on English, 

25 ; a new American, 396 
Gardening, the pleasures of, 113 
Gatton Park, Orchids at, 100 
Gentiana aoaulis, a white variety of, 

313 
Genyorohis pumila, 166 
Geological Held class, the London, 

248 
German South-West Africa, 248 
Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition. 896 
Gibson James, appointment to Wel- 

beck Abbey, 121, 180 
Gilbert's, Sir Henry, library, 58; 
Gladiolus, the hybridisation of, 145 
Glass, toughened, 42 
Goldring, William (The Booh of the 

Lily), 157 
Gooseberries, special manures and 

soils for, 68 
Gordon, James, an old-time nursery- 
man, 201 - 
Gordon's Grave, Boses from, 73 
Grafting and its effects, 249 
Grafting Azaleas, 122 ; Chrysanthe- 
mums, 25 ; Cucumber plant on to 
Marrow, 386; double, 256; Hollies, 
31 ; main branches of Apple-treep, 
250; the Pink on the Saponaria, 163 
Grape-fruit, nomenolatuxe of the, 

171, 294 
Grape Prince of Wales, 69 
Grapes, on outside walls, 65, lOG; 
record bunches of, 96; well pre- 
served, 185 
Gray, Mr. J. S., retirement of, 313 
Grouse-disease, enquiry upon, 249 
Growths, anomalous, as a result of 

wounds, 280 
Gunnera scabra major, 18 
Ounnersbury House, a garden of 
annuals at, 296; the Japanese 
garden at, 268 



H 



Haislsm, bulb show at, 40 

Haggard, H. Bider {A Oardener'e 
Year), 9, 52 

Hailstorm Insurance Company, the, 
248 

Hampton Court Vine, the, 58 

Hardy fruit garden, 7, 22, 89. 55, 70, 
87, 103, 119, 134, 151, 167. 183, 
199, 215, 231, 247. 263, 279, 294, 
810, 327, 843, 859. 377, 393 

Hardy plants, 18, 376 

Harper Adams College, 121 

Hasluok, Paul N. {Beehivee and Bee- 
keepere' Appliancee), 118 

Hechtia argentea flowering, 261 

Heidelberg, Transvaal, crop suitable 
for, 230 

Heliamphora nutans, 194 

Henderson, Mr. H., presentation to, 
360 

Herbarium, Gaspard Bauhin's, 9 

Heterotoma lobelioides, 875 

Highbury, Birmingham, Mr. Cham- 
berlain's gardens at, 23 ; the rook- 
garden at. 217 

Himalayan Bhododendrons, 136, 155, 
189 

Hippeastrums, at Kew, 70 ; at Liver- 
pool Botanic Gardens, 218 

Hodsook Priory Gardens and the 
Gardeners' Boyal Benevolent In- 
stitntion, 266 

Hollies, grafting, 81 

Holly-berries hanging"[for' a long 
period, 340 

Holly, English, in America, 105 

Hollyhock, the 21, 44; disease, a 
preparation for treating, 336; as 
annuals, 106 

Homeria coUina flowering in South 
Devon, 297 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, retirement from 
editorship of the Botaniedl Maga- 
zine, 8 

Horticultural instructor, qualifica- 
tions of a, 96 

Horticulture in America, state, 154 ; 
in Cape Colony. 150 

Hubbani, Mr. E., presentation to, 
169 

Hulme,F.E. {Familiar WildFlovfere), 
283 

Hybridisation of Pineapples, 41 

Hybrids, names of, 861 



I 



Ibisis corifolia. 340 

Insecticides, poisonous, and public 

sale, 200, 860 
Insectivorous plant, an interesting, 

194 
Insects, garden, confereuce on, 298 
Instructor, qualifications of a horti- 
cultural, 96 
Inventions, new, 133, 191, 361 
Irene. Transvaal, the gardens at, 4 
Iris KsBmpferi and other bog plants, 
308; I. tectorum on thatched 
roofs, 154 
Irritation, plants causing skin, 41 
Isle worth garden, notes from an, 164 
Italy, vegetable crops in, 197 



Jamaica, ag^culture in, 392 

Japan, notes from, 10 

Japanese garden, lecture on the con- 
struction of a, 268 

Japanese horticulture, lectures on, 
302 

Jasminum nudiflorum and fertilisa- 
tion, 90, 105 ; J. officinale fruiting 
in the open, 155 ; J. primulinum 
destroyed by frost, 14 

Johnson, W. H. {The Cultivation 
and Pr^araiion of Para Rubber), 
249 

Jones, Paul, gardening career of, 297 



KENSiNaTON Gardens, fatality in, 
881 

Kew, effects of fog at, 12 ; wild Boses 
at, 392 

Kew gardeners, half holiday for, 200 
social evening, 47 

Eew Guild and gardeners, 385 
dinner, 296, 362, 318. 880, 845 

Kew Hand-Lists, prices of the, 58 
note?, 34, 70, 98, 130, 163, 217, 250, 
261, 283, 328, 873 ; Orchids at, 
283 ; some plants in flower at, 283 

Eimberley, horticulture at, 67 

King, Mr. Herbert T., presentation 
to, 396 

King's Walden Bury, Herts, 43 

Kingswood, Sydenham Hill, 283 

Kitchen garden, the, 6, 23, 89, 64, 
71, 87, 103. 119, 135. 151, 107, 
183, 199, 214, 230, 247, 268, 279, 
295, 811, 828, 843, 359, 376. 893 

Kitchen-garden crops, the rotation 
of, 87, 99, 122, 147 

Kumus timber, 892 

Kylemore CasUe, Co. GWway, 50 



Labels, continental plant, 156 
Laburnum wood used for making 

chairs, 397 
LachenaJia hybrids, new, 210 
Lachnus viminalis, the giant WiUow 

Aphis, 243 
LsBlio-Cattleya x Dominiana, 245 
Lantanas, a weed in Queensland, 131 
Larch, a hybrid, 389; Japanese, 

diseased, 235 
Laurel wreath, the ancient, 14 
Laurelia aromatica, 230, 252 
Laurent, Emile, memorial to the 

late, 297 

Law Notes :~Leeman v. Linden & 
Co. (Orchid sale from coloured 
drawings), 92, 187; nurseryman 
bankrupt, 381 ; Pharmaceutical 
Society v. XL. - All Insecticide 
Co. (withdrawal of appeal), 46; 
Smith V, Duke of Devonshire 
(claim for compensation under 
Market Gardeners' Act), 285 

Lawns, the manuring of, 17 

Leaves from my Chinese note-book 
(E. H. Wilson), 337, 356, 382 

Lecture on forests, natural 'and 
artificial, 221 

Lectures, Boyal Horticultural So- 
ciety's, disturbance at the, 234 

L'entente horticole, 72 

Lettuce, American varieties of, 233 

Li^ge Horticultural Exhibition, 89, 
121, 186 

LlJies, Oriental and American, 857 

L ilium Glehni, 3 

Lily of the Valley, extraordinary 
specimens of, 73; poisonous cha- 
racter of, 13 

Lissochilus Mahoni, 250 ; L. purpu- 
ratus, 290; L. ugandae, a new 
species, 323 

Listrostachys hamata, 34 

Liverpool Botanic Gardens, Hippe- 
astrums at the, 218 

Lobelia Queen Victoria, culture of, 
46 ; L. tenuior, 46 

Locust tree, the, for timber pur- 
poses, 370 

Lonicera fragrantissima, 195 

Lycaste Lucianiana, 130 

Lyons, horticultural exhibition at, 
281 

M 

Madrbsfibld Court Gardens and 
the Gardeners' Boyal Benevolent 
Institution, 282 
Magnolia Kobus, 26 ; species, 250 
Maidenhair Ferns on walls, 48 



Manchester Botanical Gardens 

offered for sale, 25, 73 
Manures for Chrysanthemums, 41; 

Peach-trees, 156, 202, 234, 260, 

324, 868 
Manuring of lawns, 17 
Market gardeners' visit to France* 

52, 76, 169 
Market gardening, 52, 123 ; in the 

Midlands, 275 
Market measures, 104, 124 
Markets, a remedy for glutted, 123 
Maxillaria oohroleuca flowering at 

Kew, 163 
May, the weather during, 362 
Meconopsis grandis, 897; M. inte- 

grifolia, 200, 291, 317, 325, 841 
Meconopsis, the species of, 369 
Melampyrum, the biology of, 379 
Melon, a good and early variety of, 

815 
Mendel's experiments with Peas, 154 
Mentone, a flower show at, 255 
Mildew on Cnoumber-plants, 886 
Mite, the bulb, 185 
Mites, injurious, 40 
Moles attacking roots of trees, 202 ; 

the destruction of, 137 
Monmouthshire, horticultural in- 
struction in, 380 
Monro, Geo., Ltd., concert promoted 

by, 138, 217 
Mooro, the Ute Charles, 299 
Morel, the cultivation of the, 313 
Mosquitoe, a reputed plant for exter- 
minating, 2S2 
Mushroom-beds, an improved method 

of supporting, 139 
Mushroom dis^ue, 265 
Mutation theory, De Vries on the, 821 
Myrobalan Plum, the, 16, 29, 46, 75 



N 



Mamimg hybrids, 861 

Narcissi from Cork, 309 

Narcissus Cervantes flowering at 

Christmas, 169 
Nepenthes, the pitchers of, 211, 260 
New South Wales, Cypreas-Pines of, 

41 ; notes from, 117 
Newstead, Bobert, appointment of, 

189 
Nice battle of flowers, 158 
Nicotiana Sanders, 24 
Nitrate of soda, how to use, 379 
Norwich, the new Bishopbridge 

Garden at, 217 ; pinetum, 396 
Noter, Baphael de {L* Hybridation, 

dee Plantea), 828 ; 
Novelties, 131; floral. 198; in 

Orchids during 1904, 1 ; plants of 

1904, 29, 86 

Nursery Notes:— Barr & Sons, 
Thames Ditton, 253 ; Charlesworth 
& Co., Bradford, 131, 309 ; Hart, 
land, Mr. Baylor, Ardcaim, Cork- 
353 ; Pearson & Sons, Lowdham, 
340 ; Treseder & Co., Truro, 285 ; 
Yeitch, J., & Sons, Chelsea, 5; 
Wallace & Co., Colchester, 353 



Oak, the sessile-flowered, 101 
Oaks, growth of durmast, 82; North 
American, 191 

Obituary :— Adams, Jas.,400; Ark- 
wright, John Hungerford. 351 ; 
Cocker, Mrs., 170; Crook, Thomas 
Miller, 170; Bounton, Thos., 143; 
Burrell, J., 240; Burvenich, Julien 
Victor, 271; Dewar, Bobt. Menzies, 
351 ; Epps, Jas., 143 ; Featherstone, 
Bobert. 299 ; Fraser, Patrick Neill, 
157; Hogg. Caroline, 143; Hol- 
iingworth, J., 336 ; Home, John, 
271; Kitley, John, 77; Low, Sir 
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Hugh, .264 ; Lubbers, Louis, 24 ; 
Macrae, Farqubar, 189; Marsh, 
Eev. Theodore Henry, 336 ; Mason, 
Alfred, 336; M'Omish, Donald, 
157 ; Moore, Charles, 299 j Morley, 
Lord, 153; Newbigging, John, 
271 ; Paul. Williana, 216, 233 ; 
Rashleigh, Jonathan, 248; Eew, 
Mr., 240; Sanders, Edward A., 
189 ; Schwacke, Dr. Wilhelm, 92 ; 
Sinitb, Thomas, 299; Stirling. 
John E., 30; Thomson, D. S., 368; 
Wade, Arthur W.. 30 ; Webb. Col. 
William George, 386; Wilson, 
James, 240 

Ocymum sanctum, a reputed mos- 
quito plant, 282 

Odontoglossum crispum G. W. Law- 
Schofield, 855 ; O. c. purpur- 
ascens, 381 ; O. c. Kaymond 
Crawshay, 375 ; O. o. Solum, 322 ; 

' O. X Lawrenceanum, 127; O. x 
Thompsonianum, 285 

Odontoglossums at Arddarroch, 19 

Oncidium dichromum, 163 ; O. por- 
rigens, 34 

Onion-growing on a large scale, 160 

Onions, a scarcity of, 125: from 
Bermuda, 316 ; from Egypt, 217 

Orange-trees, buddin^g and grafting, 
48 

Oranges, hardy, 74 ; the Montauban, 
891 

Orchid collectors, risks of, 316 

Orchid-houses, the, 6, 22, 39, 54, 71, 
86, 102, 118, 134, 150, 166, 182, 
198, 214, 230, 246. 262, 278, 295, 
311, 326, 343, 358, 376, 392 

Orchid notes and gleanings, 18, 45, 
53, 83, 100, 116. 145. 165, 180, 213, 
246, 290, 309, 355, 381, 390 

Orchids, a sale of, 280, 344 ; at Bank 
House, Accrington, 355; at Bur- 
ford, 116; at Fir Grange, Wey- 
bridge, 165 ; at Gatton Park, 100 ; 
at Walton Grange, 180 ; at West- 
field, Woking, 83 ; at Woodhatoh, 
Reigate, 145; in flower at Kew, 
283 ; seedlings, the raising of, 32 

Orphan Fund, Eoyal Gardeners', 40, 
104, 106, 319, (annual festival) 
281, (annual meeting), 110 

Oflirifl, the bed of, 186 

Over-sea supplies, 25, 122, 187, 283, 
297, 380 

Oxalis lobata, 97 

Oxford as a school of forestry, 163 



Palm, a branching, 263 

PagoflC<^, the, an instrument for 

foretelling the occurrence of frost, 

133, 361 
Pane, market-gardeners' visit to, 41, 

52, 76, 169 
Paris International Horticultural 

Exhibition, 73, 328, 334, 844, 395 
Parks, changes in the London, 73 
Parsons, Samuel {Landtea^ Qar- 

dening), 3 
Paths, constructing garden, 226, 

324, 342, 384 
Paul, W., the late, 216 
Peach crops, thinning, 342 
Peach Sneed, or Earliest-of-All, 6 
Peach-trees and manure-water, 260, 

324, 363; early, dropping their 

buds, 55, 91, 106, 125, 129, 139, 150, 

170, 234 ; manure for, 156, 202, 234 
Peaches for early forcing, 55, 91, 

106, 125 ; the best early and late 

varieties of, 76, 156 
Pear Le Lectier, 116; midge, the, 

316, 361; Passe Crassane, 11; 

Pius X., 309; Vice-President 

Ooppiers, 69 ; Virginie Baltet, 116 
Pears, stewing, 114 
Peas and Potatos, early planting of, 

80 
Peas, Mendel's experiments with, 

154 ; varieties of culinary, 166 



Pelargoniums " Clorinda," 232 ; 

Mme. Crousse, 110 
Peloria in Orchids. 101 
Pencil, an indelible garden, 101 
Pentstemons, culture of, 196; new 

varieties of, 11 
Phaius tetragonus, 213 
PhalcDUopsis, disease in, 146; in 
flower at Messrs. Charlesworth's 
nursery, 131 ; P. Schilleriana, 
^enormous specimens of, at Tring 
Park. 152 
Philageria Veitchii X, 373 
Phlox, herbaceous, propagating. 196 
Phoenix Robelini in the South of 

France, 266 
Phylloxera, lysol used for destroy- 
ing, 24 
Physianthus albens fruiting in the 

open, 155 
Pictures at the Eoyal Academy, 273 
Pineapples, the hybridisation of, 41 
Pink and Saponaria grafted, 163 
Pink, the, 389 
Pinus insig^is, 235 ; planting, 166 ; 

P. Nelsoni, 306 
Plant diseases, investigation of, 881 
Planting, wise and unwise, 313 

Plant Portraits : — ^chmea la- 
vandulacea, 170 ; Angelonia in- 
tegerrima, 89, 376; Apple Cellini 
Pippin, 376; Arbutus Unedo, 163 ; 
Begonia Triomphe des Belv^d^re, 
340; Bowkeria Gerard iana, 361; 
Balbophyllum crenulatum, 89 ; 
Burbidgea schizostyla, 232 ; Cadal- 
vena spectabilie, 9; Catasetum 
Christyanum, 232 ; Cattleya War- 
soewiczii, 376; Oolchicum libano- 
ticum, 296; Cotoneaster rotnndi- 
f olia, 232 ; Cotyledon elegans, 9 ; 
Cypripedium Albertianum, 376; 
C. auriferum. 376; C. Elmire- 
anum, 376 ; C. Madame Jules Hye, 
376 ; Dendrobium regnum, 170 ; 
Derris albo-rubra. 232; Erica 
lusitanica, 361 ; Euphorbia pul- 
cherrima plenissima, 163; Gnidia 
polystachya, 89 ; Hippophae rham- 
noides, 296; Iris "Parsamb" x, 
228; Listrostachys bidens, 296; 
Lobelia tenuior, 313 ; Lycaste lo- 
custa, 361 ; Magnolia hypoleuca, 
163; NepenthesEajah, 361 ; Pinanga 
maculata, 232; Phyllostachys ni- 
gra, 9; Prunus pseudo-Cerasus, 
296 ; Meconopsis integrif olia, 228 ; 
Musa paradisiaoa rubra, 163 ; Ne- 
penthes Vallierae, 340; Nerine 
Bowdeni, 340; Nicotiana Forge t- 
iana, 170; N. SandersB, 163; 
Pelargonium Lady Mary Fox, 340 ; 
Ehabdothamnus Solandri, 361 ; 
Ehododendron Perle de Ledeberg, 
242 ; Ehipsalis dissimilis var. setu- 
losa, 296; Eomneya trichocalyx, 
170 ; Eosa Hugonis. 170 ; E. mos- 
chata nivea. 340 ; Eoses Madame 
Jean Dupuy, 340; Madame Nor- 
bert Levavasseur, 46 ; Schnee- 
wittchen, 340; Swainsona Mac- 
cullochiima, 9; Tulipa linifolia. 
89; Vanilla Humblotii, 9; Yucca 
guatemalensis, 89 

Plants, New or Noteworthy:— 
Acanthus Perringi, 2 ; Arach- 
nanthe annamensis, 391 ; Caltha 
elata, 178; CoBlogyne Lawrence- 
ana, 227 ; C. nitida and C. n. alba. 
274: Cymbidium Schroderi, 243; 
Cypripedium Fairieanum, 274 ; C. 
Gratrixianum, 76 ; Cyrtanthus 
inaequalis, 261 ; Heloniopsis brevi- 
scapa, 178 ; Kalanchoe an^olensis, 
370; K. magnidenp, 370; Ma- 
lortiea Tuerckheimii, 19; Nar- 
cissus Corbularia monophylla x 
Tazetta, 82; PUtyclinis latifolia, 
70; P. unoata, 45; Plectranthus 
crassu8,9S; Primula Cockburn iana. 
331, 345; P. Cottia, 130; P. 
deorum, 98; P. Veitchii, 344; 



Ehabdothamnus Solandri, 140 ; 
Eosa BanksisB, 227 ; E. micro- 
carpa (sorbiflora). 227, 2ijQ ; 
Scaphyglottis Cogniauxiana, 33 ; 
StapeHa divergens, 49 

Plants, shelter for, 193; some new 
aquatic, 121 

Plants under glass, management of, 
7j 23, 38. 55. 71, 86, 103, 118, 134, 
161, 167, 182. 198, 215, 230, 247, 
262, 278, 294, 311, 326, 342, 358, 
377, 392 

Poet, lines from a Scottish, 341 

Poisonous insecticides, 360 ; fine for 
sale of. 200 

Polygonum cuspidatum for holding 
banks. 153 

Post Office vagaries, 89 

Pot, the " Tectum " flower, 131 

Potato-cooking tests, 2, 83, 164. 180 

Potato Discovery, 266 ; experiments 
at Cambridge University, 217 ; 
scab disease, 1 85 ; too much !, 9 : 
P. Up-to-Date, 2 

Potatos, alleged degeneracy of varie- 
ties of, 219, 252. 258; census of 
varieties of, Gl ; culinary value of, 
153 ; effect of soil and manure on 
the flavour of, 125, 132 ; express 
culture, 179; extra early, from 
Ireland, 378 ; lecture on retarded, 
237; in Cornwall. 30; planting, 
80,201,218,234,252, 284; prices 
of, 44. 284 ; raising new varieties 
of. 100, 132; the shapes of. 153: 
total production of. in 1904, 217 ; 
warty disease and lime, 100 

Prevention of Corruption Bill, the, 
168 

Primula deorum, 340; P. Veitchii, 
344 ; P. vittata, 390 

Prince's restaurant, winter garden 
at, 282 

Pruning Eoses, 203 

Pulmonarla arvernensis alba, 261 



QuEBcus pedunculata and Q. sessili- 
flora, rate of growth compared, 132 



Eaffia tape, a new tying material, 

313 
Eailway rates, 296 
Eainfall and the Wheat crop, the, 

185 ; at Eothamsted in 1904, 26 ; 

in CO. Kilkenny, 59 ; in 1904, the, 41 
Eedont^, the botanical works of, 41 
Ivehmanniaangulata at Lockinge, 4() 
Rhodes', the late Cecil, gardens near 

Kimberiey, S.A., 67 
Ehododendrons,354,370; atEegent's 

Park, 378 ; at Singleton, 136, 155 ; 

Himalayan, 136. 155, 189 
Eipersia terrestris, a root parasite, 

202 
Eiviera, frost in the, 42. 68 
Eoberts, Mr. J., presentation to, 153 
Eobinson, E. Kay (The Country 

Day hy Day), 83 
Eoofs, thatched, 154 
Eooks. the utility of, 121 
Eosa gigantea flowering, 42, 136 : E. 

microcarpa (sorbiflora). 227, 266 
Eosary, the, 42, 101, 117, 203, 213, 

381, 392 
Eoses, a hybrid between E. micro- 

phyllaandE.rugosa,214; Dorothy 

Perkins, 381 ; Fortune's yellow, 

214; Frau Peter Lambert, 101; 

Grand Duchess Alexandra, 117; 

climbing, 213, 381 ; Etolle de 

France, 381 ; from Gordon's grave 

at Khartoum, 73; inserted buds 

remaining dormant, 384 ; pruning, 

203 ; wild, at Kew, 392 
Eotation of kitchen-garden crops, 

37,99,122 



Eothamsted, rainfall at, in 1904. 26 
Eoyal Horticultural Society'* 

Awards,328, 345, 384 
Eubber, Castilloa, 104; in the 

Guianas, 374 
Eust diseases transmitted in the 

seed, 296 
Rutherfurd, Helena {Another Mardy, 

Garden Book), 880 



S 



rJAHABAxruE Botauic Garden, 9 
Sander's, Messrs., nursery at Bruges^ 

251 
Sander. Mr. Edgar, 395 
Sanders, T. W. {The Book of the 

Potato, 4-c.), 212 
vSapindus marginatus, 195 
Sargent, Charles Sprague (Manual 

of the Trees of North America), dOT 
Sarracenia Catesbaei. 73 
Saxifraga Burseriana and its varie- 
ties, 197 
Scaphyglottis Cogniauxiana, habitat 

of, 121 
Scheider, Camillo Karl (Illtt«trtert€» 

Handhuch der Lauhholzkunde) , 169* 
Sehlich. Dr. W. {Manual of Foreetry)^ 

109, 232 
Schroder. Baron, retirement of, from 

Council of the Eoyal Horticultuca> 

Society, 312 
Sohizanthus wisetonensis, 362 ; a» 

pot plants. 341 

Scientific Committee:— Agapan- 
thus stems attacked with fungus, 
30: Amaryllis bulbs diseased,. 
219 ; Apples affected with Brown- 
rot. 126; Arums diseased, 254, 
286 ; Ash, f asciated brandi of, 78 ^ 
the Stag's-hom, 190; Auricula- 
flower, a striped, 286 ; Big bud in 
Hazel, 78 ; Capnodium on Oranges^ 
190; Carnations diseased, 80;. 
Cereus amecaensis, 364 ; Code- 
roach, a new, in greenhouses. 126 ;. 
Cotoneaster, scale on, 364 ; Crinum 
bulbs, diseased, 158 ; and injured,. 
189 ; Crinum Eattrayi, 219; Crotoa 
and Draceena leaves decaying^ 
158 ; Cucumbers, disease of,. 
IIK) ; Cyclamen leaves disooioured,. 
78 ; Cyrtanthus lutesoens, 158 ;. 
Daffodil poisoning, 158, 190; 
Dendrobium chrysotoxum with 
abnormal spur, 286 ; Deteriora- 
tion of vegetatively reproduotd 
varieties, 254; Dialeelia Veitchii,. 
a bigeneric Orchid, 190; Dociglss> 
Fir, a short-leaved form of the,. 
30; Etherisation of plants, 316^ 
Eucalyptus occidentalis, galls oii> 
78; Fasciation in plants, 254; 
Fruit-buds, formation of, 190 '„ 
injury to, 318 ; Galanthus nivalis 
var. poculiformis, 158 ; Hail,efFect 
of. 190 ; Hazel, big bud in, 30, 78 ; 
Henslow, Eev. Prof., testimonial 
to, 30, 78, 158, 189 ; Horse-Chest- 
nut shoots injured, 286; twi|^s 
diseased, 254 ; Iris, malformed, 254 ;. 
Spanish Iris, diseased, 219; Iris 
with two anthered stamens, 266 *,. 
Lampronia rubiella, the fia^berry 
moth, 304 ; Laurel leaves diseased,. 
158, 364 ; Meconopsis integrif olia 
awarded a Botanical Certificate... 
286: Montbretia corms failing.. 
318; Mushrooms, malformed, 158; 
Narcissus Bulbocodium, geographi- 
cal forms of, 254, 286 ; NarcissiLS 
fly, the, 25 4 ; Orange-leavea 
covered with Capnodium, 190 ; 
Oranges attacked by Scale, 
30; Oranges, " Navol," 126; 
Orobutta lapidaria, a mite in- 
festing Apple-trees, 78; Pago- 
scope, the, 318 ; Pesisa coccinea- 
on a tree trunk, 126; Phyllo- 
cactus and Cereus hybridieed> 
318 ; Phyllocactus, forms of> 
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304; Spots OD, 78; Fine - bud 
moth, the, 189; Pine shoots in- 
jured by Betinia buoliana, 158 ; 
PotatDs, alleged deterioration of 
varieties of, 120, 158, 220,237, 28<). 
318 ; Primrose, a doable, 280 ; 
maltormed, 286 ; Primulas, new- 
species of, 3G4 ; Kanun cuius asiati- 
cus Tar. sanguinea, 286; Betinia 
buoliana, an insect in j urine: Pines, 
158; Kicbardia diseased, 219; with 
second spathe, 286, 364 ; Koserust, 
Coleosporium pingue, 2o4<; Bose 
fthoots injured by weeTils, 318; 
Kye, effect of manure on, 318 ; 
SoillaB, seedling, 318; Sechium 
edule, (germination of, 30; Seeds 
from Caucasus, 364;- Spirits of 
tar for healint? wounds on trees, 
78; Spruce- Fir, galls on, 219; 
TeataoeUa haliotidea, the worm- 
eating sin?, 126; Tropaeolum, a 
hybrid, 318; Tuberoi^aria vul- 
garis on Beech. 78; Vine leaves 
spotted, 254 ; Walnut, slime fun- 
gus on, 78 : Wisley, scientific re- 
search at, 190 ; Witch's-broom on 
Hornbeam, 254 ; Worm - eating 
slug, a, 126; Yew shoots injured 
by an alga, 364 

Scilly Isles, tho, 58 

Seat* garden, how to make a Bam- 
boo, 293 

SeedHng trees, the handling of, 10 

Seed sowing, 212, 252, 316, 325 

Seeds packed for transit, 90, 124, 
139, 163, 171 

Seeds, vitality of, 124 

Seedsman as High Sheriff, 233 

Senecio auriculatissimus, 213 

Shelter for plants, 193 

Shrubs suitable for the Midland 
Counties, 192, 208 ; sweet-scented, 
154 ; transplanting, 90, 124 

Simpson, Mr. C, presentation to, 329 

Singleton, Bhododendrons at, 136, 
155 ; Tsuga mertensiana at, 155 

Skin irritation, plants causing, 41 

Small Holdings Act, 297 

Smith,A. Bernard {toiionousFlantt), 
340 

Snowdrops, early, 42 

Societies : —Aberdeen College of 
Agriculture, 158 ; Aberdeen Chrys., 
78; Addlestone, Chertsey, and 
Ottershaw Gardeners', 142, 190, 
386; Agricultural Seed Trade 
Association, 367 \ Bamoley Paxton, 
158; Bath Gardeners' Self -Help 
and Debating, 47, 79, 222 ; Bath 
and District Gardeners', 16, 47, 
286: Beckenham Hort., 31, 289; 
Blairgowrie Hort., 282; Bourne- 
month and District Gardeners', 
222, 271. 886; Bristol and District 
Gardeners', 47, 190, 286; British 
Gardeners' Association, 25. 28, 41, 
58, 73, 93, 110, 141, 152, 171, 190, 
206, 222. 271, 313, 819, 330, 
(annual meeting) 364, 378 ; Brix- 
ton, Streatham and Clapham 
Hort., 190, 222 ; Cardiff Gardeners', 
47, 79. 126, 190, 222 ; Chelmsford 
and District Gardeners', 47, 79, 94, 
112; Chester Paxton, 79, 94, 158. 
222, 270; Cornwall Daffodil and 
Spring Flower, 239 ; Crawley and 
District Gardeners', 94, 126 ; Croy- 
don and District Hort., 31,78, 190, 
222, 239, 286 ; Devon and Exeter 
Gardeners', 190, 222 ; Devon Daffo- 
dil and Sprinsr Flower. 254 ; Dor- 
chester and Dibtrict Gardeners', 



94 ; Ealing Hort, 319 ; Egham and 
District Gardeners', 16, 81, 94, 386 ; 
Gardeners' Debating, 16, 31, 47. 
79, 9i, 112, 126, 142, 158, 190, 222, 
239, 286, 386; Ghent Chambre 
Syndicale, 137, 169 ; Headley Gar- 
deners', 190 ; Horticultural Club, 
30. (annual meeting and dinner) 
110, 221. 303, 378 ; Isle of Wight 
Hort., 31, 142, 239 ; Kingston Gar- 
deners', 79, 94, 142, 126, 222; 
Lee, Blackheath, and West Kent 
Hort. 222; Li^ge Hort Exhibi- 
tion, 318 ; Linnean, 24, 67, 89, 93, 
120. 126, 153, 20O, 206, 2*8, 270, 
312, 319, 360, 386; anniversary 
meeting, 330; Liverpool Hort., 94 ; 
London Dahlia Union, 78 ; Lough- 
borousrh and District Gardeners', 
222 ; Manchester and N. of England 
Orchid, 30, 78, 110, 142, 174, 
221, 319; Midland Auricula 
(annual exhibition), 254; Mid- 
land Carnation and Picotee, 8S; 
National Chrysanthemum, 72, 
78 (annual meeting), 93. 110, 395 ; 
Midland Daffodil (annual exhibi- 
tion), 255 ; National Auricula 
and Primula, 269 ; National 
Dahlia, 248; National Fruit 
Growers' Federation, 41. 174; 
National Potato, 25, 56, 61, 
142, 158; National Sweet Pea, 
30, 190; National TuUp, 333 ; 
North Ferriby and District Gar- 
deners', 94. 158, 222 ; Nursery and 
Seed Trade Association, 158; Pang- 
bourne and District Gardeners', 
158 ; Paris International Horticol- 
tural Exhibition, 72, 324, 328, 
334 ; Professional Gardeners' 
Friendly Benefit, 141 ; Ramsey 
Hort., 58 ; Beading and District 
Gardeners', 94, 142, 190 ; Bedhill, 
Beigate. and District Gardeners', 
16, 31, 79,94,158, 222, 286 ; Eoyal, 
168, 256, 313; Royal Agricultural, 
200; Royal Botanic, 190, 168, 270, 
319, 366 ; Royal Caledonian Hort., 
46. 351; Royal Dutch Bulb 
Growers',190; Royal Horticultural, 
14, 28, 69, 74, 89.97 (annual meet- 
ing), 106, 120, 126, 140, 168, 171, 189, 
200, 204, 232, 235, 266, 280, 800, 
312,318,331,378.397; RoyalMeteo- 
rological, 126 ; Shirley (Southamp- 
ton) Gardeners', 286 ; Shropshire 
Hort., 142; Soci^te Fran^aise 
d'Horticulture de Londres (annual 
dinner), 47 ; Society Neerlandalse 
d'Horticulture et de Botanique, 
366; Society for Horticultural 
Science, 63; Surveyors' Institu- 
tion, 89. 121, 158, 280,329; Tor- 
quay District Gardeners', 221 ; 
Uitenhage, Cape Colony Hort., 
206; United Hort Benefit and 
Provident, 31, 126, 174 (annual 
meeting), 289, 303; Wargrave 
Gardeners', 16; West Indian 
Agricultural. 126 ; Woodbridge 
Hort., 78 ; Worthing and District 
Gardeners', 112, 286 ; York Gala, 
398 

Soft-rot disease of Calla, 9 

Solanum Commersoni aad edible 
Potatos. 105 ; S. jasminoides, pro- 
pagation of, 16 

South Africa, Begoni% Gloire de 
Lorraine in, 372 ; horticulture in, 4 

South African garden, a, 67 

Species, vanishing, 385 

Spraying fruit-trees, 23, 121, 198 

Spirilla Billardi, 12 ; S. brauteata, 149 



Statice fruticans, 59 
Statices at Teneriffe, 9 
Stanropsis gigantea, a good speci- 
men of, 166 
Stenoglottls fimbriata, 84 
St. James's Hall and horticultural 

shows, 105 
Stockp, Apple, raising, 202 
Strawberry, alpine, " Millet," 69 
Strawberriep, manures for, 20; the 

cultivation of, 20 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, culture of, 

375 
Stocktaking. 26. 122, 233, 297. 380 
Sug^r-growing, up-to-date, 232 
Supplies, oversea, 25. 122. 283, 297, 880 
Sutton, Mr. Leonard, presentation 

to, 361 
Swanley Horticultural College, 186, 

201. 345 
Sweet Peas, note on, 195 
Swertia Tashiroi in Japan, 68 
Synanthy in Cypripedium Exul, 146 



Tacsonia moUissima. fruiting in the 
open, 284; T. Volxemi, the cul- 
ture of, 46 
Temple flower show, the, 344, 345, 386 
Teneriffe, extermination of the flora 

of, 9 
Tennis-lawn, dimensions of a, 272 
Tent, how to make a Garden, 357 
Thames Embankment Garden8,the.88 
Theobald, Fred. V. {Insect Life), 270 
Thunbergia natalensis, 162 
Timber crops, French, 252 ; Malay, 

392 
Timber value of exotic trees, the, 

177, 202, 209, 246, 817 
Tipula oleracea (Crane fly), 34 
Tomato disease, a new (Alternaria), 
92 ; leaves, intumescence of, 388 ; 
" Black stripe " disease of, 201 ; 
the trade in, 121 
Trachelium codruleum, culture of, 46 
Training of young gardeners, 14, 44 
Transvaal, botany and forestry of 
the. 371 ; crops suitable for the 
Heiidelberg district of, 230 
Transvaal plants, 46 ; agriculture, 392 
Travellers, commercial, in gardens, 

315, 325, 341 
Tree Ferns, 70 
Trees and Shrubs, 10, 138, 195, 230, 

260, 262, 326. 384, 889 
Tree, illustrations of diseases of, 
217 ; the timber value of exotic, 
177, 202, 209, 246, 317; trans- 
planting, 203 
Trelissick Lily pond, 324 
Treloyhan House, Cornwall, 84 
Trenching land, method of, 128 
Trillium grandiflorum, 308; T. g. 
roseum, 375 ; T. g. in the wild 
garden, 325 
Tsuga Mertensiana at Singleton, 155 
Tnlipa suaveolens and T. prasstans, 

275, 385 
Tulips at Ardcaim and Colchester, 

353 ; late flowering, 340 
Tunis, frost in, 89 
Turf-cutting machine, a new. 191 
Turnips grown from Scotch seed, 

superiority of, 340 
Tylney Hall, near Basingstoke, 267 



Undermount. Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight, 122 

Upton Grove, Tetbury, the conser- 
vatory at, 40 



Vancouvebia hexandra, 876 

Vanda Watsoni, 123 

Varieties, alleged degeneracy of^ 

200, 219. 264, 284, 313 
Vegetable crops in Italy, 197 
Vegetable forcing, 36, 81 
Vegetables, 87. 99, 122, 166,201, 330. 
354; illustrations of, 169; influ- 
ence of dimate on, 313 
Veitch Memorial Trust, 104 
Ventnor in January, 73 
Veronica filifolia, 201 
Victotia Falls, Uganda, 229 
Vienna Botanical Congcess. 153, 378 
Viger, M., honour conferred on. 68 
Vilmorin Memorial, 24, 265 
Vine culture on outside walla» 66. 

106, 219 
Vine, the Hampton Court, 58, 282 
Vines, grafted and ungrafted, 238 
Violets from Scotland, 171; the 

culture of, 244 
Vries, Hugo de (Species and Varis^ 
ties, the Origin by Mutation), 821 



W 

Walks, afforestation in 90 
Wallflowers, two good varieties of. 

284 
Wall shade for fruit-trees, how to 

make a, 196 
Walls, beautifying cottage, 99; 

wood ripening on north, 13 
Walmer and Deal Castles, 102 
Walmer Place, near Deal, 314 
Walton Grange, Orchids at, 180 
Warren, The Hayes, Kent, 308 
Waterfleld,Margaret(OardenOoZ<»i»r). 

374 
Watering plants in potn, 244 
Water supply and the weather, 171 
Watsonias, some species of, 276 
Weather and the fruit crops, 170, 

171, 262, 266. 330, 363 
Weigt,Mr. G. H., appointment of, 266 
Well-head used as a g^arden orna- 
ment, 147 
Weston, Mr. J. G., preeentatioa to. 

360 
Wheat-crop and the rainfall. 186 
Widdringtonia Whytei, 18 
Winter flowers in the South-west of 

England, 54 
Winds, north-east, effect of. 341 
Wisley Gardens. 394 ; in sparing, 276 
Wobum Fruit Farm report, 24i 
Wood, Mr. J. Medley, 381 
Wood ripening on north walls, 18. 69 
Woodhatch, Beigate, Orchids at, 146 
Worth Park, Tree- Carnations at, 13 
Wounds, hereditary transmission of 

anomalies caused by. 280 
Wreath, the ancient Laurel, 14 



U X 

Uganda and the Victoria Fallsi 229 Xanthobhiza apiifolia. 230 
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Abslia nniflora, a flowering spray 

of, 323 
Adonis amnrensis, 188 
.£cidiiim grossulariae, a disease of 

Ghooseberries, 304 
Agaricns personatns, a fasciated 

specimen of, 342 
Agave americana flowering at Fark- 

fleld, 37 
Alpine-house, view in an, 246 
Altamaria*- solani (a disease of 

Tomatos), 92 
Anemone nemoroea, a donble-flow- 

ered form of, 307 
Aphis, the Giant Willow, 243 
Apple Fenn's Wonder, 20 
Apple • tree with inter - grafted 

branches, 250 
Arcade made of Bamboo, an, 165 
Asparagos Sprengeri in flower, 10 
Asters, a beef of, 277 

Bamboo, an arcade made of, 165 
Bamboo flower • holder, a, 165 ; 

garden seat, details for construct- 
ing a, 293 
Bars, anti-drip, 86, 188, 155, 196 
Bay trees and Azaleas in Messrs. 

Sander's nnrsery at Bmges, 261 
Beech, Weeping, at €k>bham Park, 

Surrey, 74 
Begonia ''Duchess of Cornwall," 

p. iv., Sapp., June 3 
B^onia Bex " Ne Plus Ultra," p. iii., 

Supp., June 3 
Bee, cell of the Qaeen, 187 
Belvedere, St. Lawrence, I.W., view 

of the rockery at, 181 
Bronsvigia Josephine, inflorescence 

of, 188 
Brussels Botanic Gardens, view in 

the winter garden at the, 91 
Bullock, Mr. A., portrait of, 7 

Calodendbon oapense, flowers and 

foliage of, 292 
Canna Papa Crozy, 366 
Cantua buzifolia, a flowering spray 

of, 173 
Cargo-boats upwards bound, at 

Ichang, China, 337 
Carnation *< Elizabeth," 285 
Cattleya Schroderse "The Baron," 

p. i., Supp., June 3 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, a flowering 

spray of, 179 ; flowering against a 

wall in Kew Gardens, 179 
Ceropegia Woodi, seed pod of, 244 
China, views in, 337, 382 
Chrysanthemums tied to the staging 

in a greenhouse, 53 
Clarke, Mr. W. H.. portrait of, 7 
Cobham Park, Surrey, views in the 

gardens at, 74, 75 
CoBlogyne cristata, a pelorio flower 

of, 101 
Cordyline indivisa in the gardens at 

Abbotsbury Castle, 66 
Crane-fly or Daddy-longlegs, the, 34 



Cripps, Messrs., prize group at the 

Temple, 368 
Crocus Malyi, 163 
Crowea angustif olia, 242 
Currant - buds affected with the 

mite, 31 
Cutbush, Messrs., rockery at the 

Temple, 365 
Cyclamen, a proliferous, 117; C. 

Coum, an interesting variely of, 133 
Cymbidium Sanderi, 115 
Cypripedium Gratrixianum, 77; C. 

X Uaywoodianum, 195 ; C. plants, 

three well- flowered, 27 
Cyrtanthus angustif alius grandi- 

florus compared with C. iniequalis, 

261; C. inaequalis, a new species 

from Cape Colony, 201 

Daffodils and fruit-trees in an 

Evesham orchard, 275 
Dendrobium parcum with movable 

spring-like labellum, 314 
Dendrobium triflorum (cymbidi- 

oides), 15 
Divider, a metal, for use in bee- 

hiv3s, 359 
Douglas Fir, section of a stem of 

the, 69 
Drip preventives in greenhouses, 

86, 138, 155, 196 

Ebica arborea, 228; E. lusitanica 
(codonodes), 228 ; £. x Veitohii, 
228 

Exoascus deformans. Peach - leaf 
*' blister " disease, 291. 

Fasciatbd specimen of Agaricus 

personatus, 342 
Flower-bed, a novel carpet, 253 
Flower-holder made of Bamboo, 165 
Fyfe, W., portrait of, 6 

Gabdbn tent, details for construct- 
ing a, 357 

Gibson, James, portrait of, 181 

Gloxinia Kaiser Wilhelm, 356 

Gooseberry disease (iBcidium gros- 
sularise), 304 

Grafting, eicamplee of, 199 

Grape-vine avenue at Kimberley, 
S.A., a. 67 

Greenhouse sash-bars showing anti- 
drip appliances, 86, 138, 155, 196 

Gull, the black- headed, 35 ; castings 
of the, 35 

Gunnersbury House, view in the 
Japanese garden at, 269 

Hbliamphoba nutans, an insecti- 
vorous plant, 194 
Heloniopeis breviscapa, 178 

IcHANo, China, scene on the river at, 

337 
Irene, Transvaal, views in the 

grounds at, 4. 5 
Iris tingitana, 339 



Japanbsb garden at Gunnersbury 

House, 269 
Jordan, F., portrait of, 6 

Kimbbblby, the late Cecil Khodes' 

gardens at, 67 
King's Walden Bury, Hertfordshire, 

43 
Kylemore Castle, Co. Galway, 60 

Lachbnalias aurea, 211 ; Brilliant 
and Jean Rogers, 210; pendula 
Aureliana, 211 

Lachnus viminalis, the giant Willow 
aphis, 243 

Lunpronia rubiella (Raspberry 

. moth); 288 

Larus ridibundus, the Black-headed 
GuU,35 

Leather-jacket, the, 84 ; burrow of 
the, 34; burrows excavated by 
rooks, 31 

L?aves of hardy hybrid Oranges, 891 

Lilium Glehni, 8 

Linton Park, Maidstone, the gar- 
dener's cottage at, 99 

LissodiUus purpuratus, 290 

Meconopbis grandis, 869 ; M. integri- 

folia, 291 
Miller, W. A., portrait of, 6 
Moore, Charles, portrait of the late. 



Nabcissus (Corbularia monophylla 
X N. Tazetta), 82 ; Nectarine, 309 ; 
Pelops, 309 

Newstead, Bobert, portrait of, 189 

Odiham Vicarage, Hampshire, 99 
Odontoglossum x amabile var. 
Ixion (p. ii., Supp., June 3) ; 
. O. X crispo - Harryanum " King 
Edward," 276; O. c. Raymond 
Crawshay, 375 ; O. x Lawrence- 
anum, 197 ; O. x Thompeonianum, 
285 ; O. X Wiganianum, 274 
Onions, a bed of transplanted, 203 
Optimus torf-cutter, 191 
Orange-tree, a hardy hybrid, 891 

Paoo8cx>pb, the, an instrument to 
foretell the occurrence of frost, 133 

Paul, William, portrait of the late,216 

Peadi-leaf "blister" (Exoascus de- 
formans), 294 

Pear-midge,- the, 315 

Pear Passe Crassane, 11; "Santa 
CUus," 21 

Pelargonium " Madame Crousse " on 
a house-front at Ventnor, 116 

Pergola one mile in length, a, 67 

PhiJffinopsis growing in Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co.'s nursery, 
Bradford, 131 

Phormium tenax in the gardens at 
Kylemore Castle, 61 

Ping-Sban-Pa, the home of the 
Chinese Primula, 882 



Pinus Nelsoni, 306 

Pond in Treltssick gardens, 325 

Portrait of M. Phillippe de Vilmorio, 

47 
Primula deorum, 98 ; P. Cookbum- 

iana (scarlet-flowered), 331 ; home 

of the Chinese, 382, 383 ; P. vit- 

tata, 390 

Baspbbbbt-moth, the (Lampronia 
rubiella), 288 

Bhabdothamnus Solandri, 146 

Khododendron hybrid tree at Single- 
ton, near Swansea, a large, 137; 
K. Lady Godiva, 871; B. Pink 
Pearl growing in Sunningdale 
Park, Berks, 364; B. Sappho, 87(> 

Bhododendrons in the nursery of 
Mr. Anthony Waterer, near 
Woking, 355 

Richardias at Trelissick, 324 

Bockery exhibited by Messrs. Cut- 
bush & Son at the Temple Show^ 
865 

Bosa sorbiflora, 227 

Boses, Lady Gay, 349; Waltham 
Bride and Debutante, 847 

Sabbacbnias at the Temple Show,. 

373 
Seat, details for constructing a 

Bamboo garden, 293 
Senedo aariculatissimuB, 213 
Shades for fruit walls, 196 
SpirsBa bracteata, 149 

Tbmt, details for constructing a 

garden, 857 
Thunbergia natalensis, 162 
Tipula oleracea (Crane-fly), 34 
Thomson, D. S., portrait of the late,. 

368 
Tomato disease, a new, 92; leaves 

showing intumesoent tissues, 338 
Transvaal, a garden staff in the> 

4 
Treloyhan House, Cornwall, 85 
Trillium grandifiorum, 308 
Turf-cutter, the Optimus, 191 
Tylney Hall, view in the gardens, at^ 

257, 269 

Vanda Watsoni, 123 
Yilmorin, M. Philippe de, portrait 
of, 47 

Wall-bhadb for fruit-trees, 196 
Waterfall in the grounds at Kyle- 
more Castle, 51 
Well-head as a g^arden ornament,. 
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NOVELTIES OF 1904. 
ORCHIDS. 
ITOME-BAISED hybrids steadily gain 
•*-■■ groand over newly-ii^troduced species, 
snd the best evidence of their popularity is 
to be found in the fact that the majority of 
awards made by the Orchid Committee of 
the Eoyal Horticultural Society have during 
the past year been given to such hybrids. 
The production of such a wealth of floral 
beauty as that already evolved by the 
iiybridist has been an eminently good work, 
whereby not only has each section of 
Orchids dealt with been recruited by flowers 
having great variety of form and colour, but, 
by intercrossing, the duration of the flower- 
ing season, and especially that of autumn 
and winter, has been prolonged. 

From the Bight Honourable Lord Both- 
6CHILD, Tring Park (gr., Mr. A. Dye), came 
two of the finest species of the year, viz., the 
wonderful Angrsecum infiindibulare, which 
received a First-class Certificate (the first 
award made at the new Hall), and the beau- 
tiful Angreecum Bothschildianum, which 
was given an Award of Merit. Fine hybrids 
from the same garden were Leelio-Cattleya 
X Dominiana, L.-C. x Martineti, and Catt- 
leya x Patrocinii, all distinguished as Tring 
Park varieties. 



From his very extensive botanical collec- 
tion the Hon. Walter Bothsghild received 
Botanical Certificates for Bestrepia leopard- 
ina rosea, B. aspasicensium, Cryptophoran- 
thus Lehmanni, Masdevallia Burbidgeana, 
Saccolabium gracile, and others. 

Captain G. L. Holford, Westonbirt, Tet- 
bury (gr., Mr. Alexander), whose collection 
is one of the best cultivated, received awards 
for Cypripediuoi x aureum (Edippe, a very 
massive flower; C. x triumphans magni- 
ficum and C. x Niobe Westonbirt variety, 
a model flower, finely coloured, and which 
was awarded a First*class Certificate. Also 
the graceful Cymbidium x Ballianum, the 
bright rose-coloured Lsalio-Cattleya x Dig- 
byano - MossisB Westonbirt variety ; and 
Cattleya x Iris Westonbirt variety. 

Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood,- 
Wylam (gr., Mr. H. J. Chapman), great in 
fine spotted Odontoglossums, has shown 
many promising varieties of that class, but 
nothing approaching the beauty of his 
O. crispum Cooksonise. The awards fell to 
Odontoglossum crispum Clive, 0. c. Harold, 
O. c. Sibyl, O. c. Kinlesideanum, and 0. c. 
xanthotes Cooksonise, grand additions to 
blotched-fiowered class ; 0. x ardentissimum 
Cooksonise, heavily marked with claret- 
purple; and O. X Andersonianum Craw- 
shayanum. Mr. Cookson also received 
awards for Cypripedium x W. B. Lee Oak- 
wood variety, and C. x Dom Carlos, a very 
distinct hybrid between C. Godef royse leuco- 
chilum and C. Lawrenceanum. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, 
Woking (gr., Mr. Hopkins), whose collection 
contains many remarkable varieties, and who 
has the most complete collection of hybrids 
in which Cypripedium Fairieanum has been 
used directly or indirectly, in the country, 
is credited with awards for Cypripedium .x 
Wellesleyanum (bellatulum album x con- 
color), the finest of the class, with the yellow 
colour and purple spotting of C. concolor; 
C. X King Edward VIL, a Very stately C. 
Bothschildianum and nitens magnificum 
cross; Lselia anceps Schroderse var. Theo- 
dora, Lselio-Cattleya x bletchleyensis Mrs. 
Francis Wellesley, and Cattleya labiata Mrs. 
Francis Wellesley, both charming, delicately- 
tinted fiowers. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart (gr., Mr. W. H. 
White), hap, as usual, fiowered a number 
of interesting novelties . in species and 
hybrids during th6 past year. Three of the 
most remarkable of the species were the 
singular leafless trailer with showy yellow 
and purple flowers, VaniJla Humbloti; 
the elegant little Gomesa Binoti, and the 
handsome purplish - crimson Sobralia 
Buckeri, for which a First-class Certificate 
was awarded, May^ 17. One of the best of 
the hybrids was Cypripedium x Sanderiano- 
selligerum, shown at the last meeting of the 
year. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Bosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(gr., Mr. Thurgood), the owner of some of 
the best and most valuable spotted Odonto- 
glossums, acids to his already long list of 
honours in that class with Odontoglossum 
crispum Prebendary Bevan, a fine purple- 
spotted flower ; O. c xanthotes Snow Queen, 
pure white with a few orange-coloured spots ; 
and O. cirrosum Pittianum, a very large 
form^ which secured a First-class Certificate. 
Also Cattleya Warscewiczii Bosslyn variety, 
of one shade of rose-pink. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Bourton-on-the- Water 



(gr., Mr. Page), the exhibitor of the record 
group for which'a Gold Medal and the Lindley 
Medal was given, secured awards for Cypri- 
pedium X aureum virginale, C. x Graceae 
*'W. H. Page," C. x Thompsoni, C. x Miss 
Blanche Moore, and C. insigne sylhetense 
giganteum, all fine flowers ; also Cattleya x 
Portia Chardwar variety and LsBlio-Cattleya 
X Pallks magnifica. 

De B. Crawshay, Esq., Bosefield, Seven- 
oaks (gr. Mr. Stables), the Odontoglossum 
specialist, has for his best of 1904, Odonto- 
glossum X waltoniense rosefieldiense, a 
pale-yellow flower with some brown 
blotches ; 0. crispum Venus, a noble variety 
of the typical class, and O. crispum Theo- 
dora, finely blotched with red - purple. 
Better than any of these however is the 
beautiful O. crispum De Barri, shown 
March 9, but kept in reserve until periected. 

J. Wilson Potter, Esq., Croydon (gr. Mr. 
W. H. Young), scored with the finely spotted 
Odontoglossum crispum Bosendale and O. 
Uro-Skinneri splendens. 

Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart. (gr. Mr. W. 
H. Young), among other good things, 
produced Lselio-Cattleya x Constance Wigan, 
a pretty bright yellow flower, with reddish- 
rose markings on the lip. And other amateurs 
have contributed to the garden gains of the 
year. 

F. W. Moore, Esq., the Curator of the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin, 
has done much to sustain the interest in 
botanical Orchids at the Boyal Horticultural 
Society. At the first meeting he was 
awarded four Botanical Certificates, and 
others were obtained at subsequent meetings, 
some of the most interesting subjects, such 
as Bulbophyllum Hamelini and B« Weddelli 
being illustrated in the Qardenera^ Chrahidef 
and references will be fdund in the'appended 
list of plants illustrated. 

Nurserymen. 
Messrs. Sander A Sons, of St. Albans and 
Bruges, have been highly successful, and 
have received Awards for some of the best 
Orchids of the past year. Their magnificent 
Cypripedium x Fred K Sander is considered 
the best C. bellatulum cross yet raised, and 
their 0. x Helen II. var. Fascinator and the 
other forms of the same batch are fine 
acquisitions. Other remarkable and showy 
hybrids credited to be firm are LsbHo- 
Cattleya x Hy. Greenwood var. Imperator, 
a finely-coloured and very large fiower ; L.-C. 
X Luminosa " The Mikado," L.-C. x Mme. M. 
Foumier var. W. H. Young, L.-C. x Mar- 
tinet!' Sunrise, L.-C. xezimia Sanderss, L.-0. 
X crispo-brosa, all remarkably fine; Catt- 
leya X G. W. Law-Schofield, C. x triumphans, 
the pretty white C. labiata " Miss Kate 
Brazier," Cypripedium callosum Sanderss 
"Hye's variety," a better fiower than the 
old form, and with more white in the petals, 
and Zygopetalum x Gottianum, one of the ' 
darkest in colour. During the past year 
Messrs. Sander & Sons have successfully 
imported many desirable Orchids, by far the 
best of which is Cymbidium Parishii San- 
ders, a noble ivory-white flower with 
labellum heavily marked with violet-purple. 
' Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., of Heaton, 
Bradford, have been among the most 
successful exhibitors of the past year. 
Their certificated plants of the year are 
mainly fine forms of hybrids which the 
firm have previously shown. Of these two 
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very baudaome examplee were given among 
a host of other fine hybrids staged by Messrs. 
Charlesworth at the last Temple Show, 
viz., L«elio - Cattleya x Fascinator King 
Edward VIL, and L.-C. x Canhamiana, 
Rosslyn variety. L.-O. x Haroldiana mag- 
nifica, is finely coloured ; K-C. x Digbyano- 
Mossiee Qaeen Alexandra, the first pure white 
hybrid of L. Digbyana; L.*C. x Cappei 
Charlesworthii, L.-C.xMyra Gharlesworthii, 
and L.-C. x lUustris, distinct and good. The 
beautiful and prolific batch of Cattleya x 
Iris, already honoured with awards, pro< 
duced three additional good novelties in 
C. X Iris aurifera, "Prince de Piedmont," 
and " Fasoinator." Other good novelties 
certificated to Messrs. Charlesworth were 
Cattleya x F. W. Wigan superba, C. x Kosa 
Leemann, and Odontoglossum crispum 
zanthotes Charlesworthii, by far the best of 
its class in the form of its flowers, their clear 
white, and the attractive arrangement of 
the light-yellow spotting, which is the only 
colour in the flower. 

Messrs. Jas. Vbttch & Sons, Chelsea, have 
for their best Dendrobium x Thwaitesise, 
Veitch's variety, the largest and finest Den- 
drobium of its class, with clear bufl-yellow 
flowers having a purple disc to the lip; 
Sophro-Cattleya x Saxa, and L«Blio-Cattleya 
X Mona, two pretty hybrids; and iheir 
importations being Cymbidium Wilsoni and 
other interesting Orchids. 

Other good Orchids of the year were 
Odontoglossum Poscatorei Kathleen, of 
Messrs. MoBban; Cattleya labiata reed- 
leyensis, and C. 1. Mrs. G. H. MuHer, of 
Me89rs. Hugh IiOW <& Co. ; and Cattleya 
MossisB alba, Traoy's variety, and the fine 
Cypripedium X Tracyauuro, of Mr. H. A. 

TSAOY. 

CoifTIKBNTAL NOVBLTISB. 

M. Chas. Vuylsteke continues to be the 
best supporter of Continental interests at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's shows. 
This year he staged at the Temple Show a 
number of very pretty hybrid Odontoglos- 
sums, several of which obtained awards, 
and with them ^ Odontioda Yuylstekete 
(O. Pesoatorei x Oochlioda Noezliana), one 
of the most remarkable and beautifully- 
coloured hybrids ever raised. 

M. A. A. Pbbtebs, of Brussels ; M. Jules 
Hye de Orom, M. Beranek, of Paris 
(Cypripedium x Bolfei superbum), and Mr. 
Otto Beyrodt, of MarienfeldCi Berlin, also 
showed good novelties, the Cattleya Warsce- 
wiczii Madame Melanie Beyrodt being the 
most beautiful <* white gigas/' with rose- 
crimson lip. 

.The Marquis de Wavrin, Chateau de 
Bonsele, Ghent, also showed some novel 
hybrids flowered in a remarkably short time. 

The following new and rare Orchids have 
been illustrated in the Gardeners^ Chronicle 
in 1904:- 

Aerides crispum, August 20, p. 134. 
Angrsecum infundibulare, Supp.» August 20. 
Bulbophyllum Hamelini, August 20, p. 124. 
BulbophjUum Weddelli, December 3, p. 382. 
Calanthe discolor, June 18, p. 389. 
Coryanthes speciosa, August 18, p. 106. 
Cymbidium Parishii var. Sanderse, May 28, 
p. 838, 

Cymbidium Wilfloui, March 5, p. 157. 
Cattleyas (Mr. McBean's), Supp., May 7. 
Cattleyas (Eothschild's), Supp., February 27. 
Cypripedium x F. K. Sander, Oct. 29, p. 307. 
Cypripedium x Bolfei superbum, Dec. 10, p. 899. 



Cypripediuma, wintaa^flowaring, April 2, p. 313. 

Cypripedium inaigne Oddity* Dea 24, p. 4ii. 

Cynorohis purpnrascens, April 9. p. £27. 

D«ndrobiuiu8, hybrid, March 26, p. 197. 

Dendrobium x m^laoodiBoos gloriosum, April 2, 
p. 219. 

Dendrobiiun nobile vizgiBala, June 4, p. 367. 

Dendrobium x Thwaiteaie Yeitch's variety, 
AprU 28, p. 274. 

Dendrobium WilliwouMmi, M«y 28, p. 841. 

Dendrobium bellatulum, August 18, p. 114. 

Epidendrum elegans, January 30, p. 66. 

Haemaria 'Dawaomiaua, Jane 18, p. 387. 

Leila porpurata Qbmu Alexandra, June 4. 
p. 863. 

Lnlio-Oattlfliya x .bletobleyenais Buby King, 
Supp., February 6. 

Odontoglofisum crispum de Barxi, J^reh 26' 
p. 196. 

Odontoglossum crispum Boltoni, July 16, p. 34. 

Odontoglossum x ardentisaimum Cooksone, 
April 23, p. 260. 

Odontoglossum Pescatorei Kathleen, April 9, 
p. 228. 

Odontoglossum Pescatorei, five varietiesj 
February 27, p. 131. 

Odontoglossum, group of spotted, April 23, 
p. 261. 

Odontoglossum x Vuylstekei viricans, Jan. 2, 
p. 8. 

Odontoglossum x waltoniense zosefieldiense. 
May 21, p. 381. 

Odontoglossum nebulosum Gumey Wilson, 
June 4, p. 356. 

Odontioda x VuylstekesB, June 4, p. a60. 

(To he continued.) 
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ACANTHUS PEREINGI, Siehe. 
I DiscoYxaBD this beautiful new species in 1908 
in the Cappadocian Anti<taurus, and have so far 
propagated it as to be now able to place it on the 
market. It grow^ on diifs, in dry, chalky loam, 
and in barren places at a height of from o,000 to 
6,000 feet above sea level. The winter climate is 
extremely cold, the snow often lying from three 
to four months. The handsome spike of flowers 
makes its appearance about the end of June. 
In England the plant should be grown upon 
rockeries where it can have the necessary dry 
situation. The roots are creeping and form 
rhizomes. Leaves sessile, from 6 to 6 inches 
long, laneet - like, tapering, often deeply 
toothed and notched, and set with spines. 
Stem clothed with short hairs. The plant is 
from 1 to 1} foot high, and is almost entirely 
covered with large, handsome, decussate, rosy-red 
flowers. The bracts are large, ovate, pointed, 
and sharply indented. They are provided with 
spines. The bracteolse are narrow and lemceo- 
late. The upper sepal is entire^ broadly ovate, 
nearly as long as the corolla ; the lower one is 
also broad but smaller, and bi*partite above. 
The inner sepals are very narrow and lanceolate. 
The corolla is bright rose-coloured, with three 
lobes. The bracts and sepals are silvery-green 
streaked with rose-colour. The plant is closely 
allied to Acanthus Diosooridis, according to 
Boissier's description. The differences are that 
the leaves of Acanthus Perringi are grey-green 
instead of bright green. The stem is very 
short and the leaves sessile. The stem leaves 
are extremely broad and arranged in an oval, 
not a circular form. They are somewhat 
broader than the root-leaves. The bracts are 
broad and ovate : the lower sepal is broad and not 
narrow or linear in shape. W. Sithe, Mersina, 
Turkeij-iri'rAsia, 



POTATOS. 

"Up-to Date. — The reputation of this well- 
known variety has lately been atsaOad in 
some quarters, but with us we find it stiU 
one of the most desirable varieties, for oot. 
of nine distiaot kinds grown imder field 
culture this one has given most satisfaotion »m 
regards weight of crop, disease-resisting capa^ 
biUties, and edible qualities when cooked. After 
all eonoideratioasi it is the soil that is the ^ater- 
mining factor with regard to flavour in a Potato^ 
In localities situated even a few miles apart» 0»e- 
eften finds that a partioular Potato that is glTin^ 
satisfaotion in the one district is a failure in the 
other district ; but to condemn a variety as worth- 
less and only fit for pigs, as one or two oone- 
spondents have recently done, is, to my nond, too- 
sweeping an assertion. I am forwarding half-^t- 
dozen tubers of Up-to«Date to be tested when 
boiled or baked. Not only are tbc^ of excellent 
quality now, but they will be equally good up to 
the month of May. J. Mayne, Bicton €kurden^:^ 
J)evom$1Ur$, lUeembw. [Excelknt. Ed.] 

Quality of Oookid Potatob. 
The interesting cooking tests to which Potatoo 
were recently subjected by Messrs. Dobhie & Co. 
at Marks Tey, Essex, and which showed tho 
Scotch tubers generally to be inferior in quality 
to those from Lincoln and Essex, open vnp^ soio 
interesting themes for enquiry, first, as to 
whether tubers of varieties that ripen later do 
really become drier and of better quality when 
cooked two or three months after lifting than 
they are at the time of lifting. As to thia 
matter we have no assured tests by which 
to guide us. Generally it is held that such 
is the case, and it is much to be hoped tbstt. 
the Scotch varieties subjected to the cooking 
test on the 18 th ult. be again tried with 
Essex tubers six weeks later. Seeing that W6 
need Scotch tubers for consumption from 
January onward, to defer such a fuzthor 
test till the spring is certainly undesirable. 
As Mr. Outhbertson is as deeply inteveetecl 
in Scotch tubers as in those grown in Essex, the 
fullest reliance may be placed in his trials. Bot 
a further subject for enquiry may be found in 
the connection, if any, between the COTEkpaxatiTely 
greater sappiness of Scotch Potatos, as the Essex 
trial seems to have evidenced, and their undoubted 
greater strength and robustness as seed tubers 
when planted in the south. There seems to be 
no fact in relation to Potatos that is m€Mre 
assured than is the one that Sootoh-raise^ 
tubers give far better growth and erope south 
than South-of-England-raised tubers da Do 
Potatos become more starchy prematurely down 
south than they do in the north, and is starohloss- 
ness more promotive of growth than is sappiness? 
Were that the case we in the south should' finci 
second-growth tubers, always more sappy or 
watery than first-growth tubers, to make much 
the best seed. Why Scotch-grown tubers generally 
produce the best growth and crops southwards 
is so far an unsolved problem. A. D. 

Of the many exhaustive tests of Potatos re- 
cently made in various directions, the cookings 
tests conducted by Mr. Cuthbertson are j^obably 
one of the most valuable series yet issued. T<m> 
often it seems to me, and more especially in 
recent years, has it been taken for granted .that> 
given a heavy weight per acre and a large and 
often unhandsome tuber, the necessary quality is- 
also present. Yet it is a curious thing to note in 
connection with this most recent t^st, that no 
mention is made of a variety which is admitted 
to be the finest quality Potato extant, and 
which is making a better price on the London 
markets than any other variety, and this not on 
account of 'any i i ng but because of the 
demand by that expert judge "the cook." I 
refer to Langworthy, which is now selling at 
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from 20t. to 308. per ton more than can be 
•obtained for other ware. The following extract 
from the letter of a large grower in Scotland is 
interesting : — " Notwithstanding the amazing 
oheapness of Potatos, my ' Langworthy ' is 
•selling in London at this moment at 90>. per ton. 
I cannot understand why growers should potter 
AWfty with gross bulky tubers when this fine 
Potato is still at its best." And those English 
^row^ers who know something of this variety will 
#iiUy endorse this remark. Amongst other 
^vrietiee one notices that the record of " Factor" 
iftAonilorittly good, and maintains its reputation 
418 an excellent all-round Potato. The demand 
for Scotch seed of this (Langworthy) and Chas. 
Fidler, which also maintains a good place in this 
test/ is inoreasingly great, and points to a ten* 
•dencgron the'|>art of growers to secure top returns 
by hA^g^4li0*beit: Mrimysamples of Langworthy 
from the dktriot from whioh my Scotch cargoes 
Are dfawn (Dunbar) are, as- a ^ matter of fact, 
flnaklngr ^ perton and ot«» at the present time 
on the London markets. BL W. 09$^w, Wi9b4th, 



LILIUM GLEHNL* 

Ths illustration of Lilium Glehni at fig. 1 has 
been prepared from a plant which I found grow- 
ing on the railway embankment near Asahigawa, 
in the centre of Hokkaido (Yeso), on July 17, 1904. 

In a paper by Dr. E. Miyab^ and the Bev. John 
Batchelor in the TrcmBoctions of i}\A ^Mohc Soci«i^ 
of Japan, vol. xzi, p. 231, this plant is said to be 
known to the Ainos as " Umbairo/' and to be used 
extensively for food. The bulbs a»e washed, 
pounded in a mortar» and the finer paort of the 



rarely cultivated in Japan. These were the only 
Lilies I saw in the island of Hokkaido, though 
L. dahuricum is also common on sandy beaches and 
river banks in some localities. 

Lilies do not seem to be by any means so 
common or generaUy distributed in Japan as I 
had supposed. Tho only species I saw growing 
wild were L. auratum, L. tigrinum, and L. cordi- 
folium, of which L. Glehni appears to me to be 
hardly more than a northern variety, and a 
slender form of tigrinum, which I take to be 
L. Maximowiczii. The bulbs of tigrinum are 



BOOK NOTIOK. 

Lj^MOMape QAROCNma By Samuel BLrsona> 
Jimx. (London I O. R Putnam's 6ons») 

Ttt» intention of this book (written primarily 
for the denizens of the United States) is *'to 
stimulate interest in an inexpensive style of 
landscape gardening by enunciating a few funda- 
mental principles, and giving an account of some 
vell-laid-out grounds.'* The laying out of the 
"' lawn," or, as we should say; the garden, and the 
•condtruetion of roads and paths, form the subjects 
•of the earlier chapters. Boads and paths are 
<K)n8idered as necessary evilsi and really the 
coada leading to the house concern the architect 
«nd the engineer as mwifa as the gardener ; the 
•smaller by-ways, however, oMue strictly within 
the province of the gardener, wbo sl^uldknow 
how to dispose them to the best advantage, and 
«peoialIy how to avoid their unnecessary multi- 
C>lioation and frivolous a&d worrying turns 
And twists. The i^ipropriate trees and 
«hrabB then come tmder review, the author 
•of course studying the ''environrnwit" as it is 
manifested in the northern and eastern United 
Stales. In the Momingside Park, Kew York, fi^ 
uistance, awhole hillside is systematically plinted, 
on account of their rich coleor in' autumn, with 
White Dogwood, Ck>mus florid^ Andromeda ar- ' 
tx>iea, liquidambar. Scarlet Maple, Bhus Osbeckii, 
^c. At other points groups of spring-fiowering 
•or of summer-blooming trees are arranged so that 
the beauties belonging to eaohseaiOttaxe brought 
into prominence. 

Hie author further considers the question of 
massing trees and shrubs in some situations, and in 
•others of placing them apart where their dis^> 
tinctive features may be seen unencumbered by 
«urroimding trees. 

The remarks on pruning are eminently judi- 
•doas^ and the directioiis for the treatment of 
^opea, the formation of rockwork, the proper use 
of herbaceous plants are replete with hints whioh 
the ^pardener may profitably consider. The 
selection of trees and shrubs for particular 
purposes is both extensive and appropriate. It 
indicates how large a choice is offered to the 
•comtoisseur and at the same time shows the re- 
stricted area from which the ordinary gardener 
^netB'hiB material. The remarks on bedding-out 
f^BSits and their proper use are sensible and 
•devoid of exaggeration, and the details, relating 
4dike to small surburban gardens, town squares, 
4md large parks, may be r^ with great profit. 

The book is well printed, has a good index, and 
is copiously illustrated. Some of the illustrations 
are new, but others are old friends which have 
4one duty in other publications. We may 
strongly commend the book to the notice of our 
eeadeK. 



Fig. 1.— lilium glehni, from ykzo. 



flour (called ''irup"), after drying, is made into 
gruel, with millet or rice. The coarser part is 
boiled, pounded, and when rotten made into large 
cakes. The plants aa I saw them were usually 
4 to 5 feet high, with six to eight flowers or less, 
but the specimen figured was exceptionally fine, 
and had twenty-four flowers of a pale-yrilow with 
reddish streaks. 

: In the same district, on wooded slopes, and 
generally in deep shade, I found Lilium 
avenacemn, which is a much handsomer plant, 
with two to eight flowers <m a stem, like those 
of a small Tiger Lily ; but the bulbs are so 
fragile and brittle that they are very difficult to 
collect, and, though also eaten by the Ainos, are 
'*■ L. Glehni, Schmidt, BHs. Amwr, 187. 



commonly used as food, and when baked or boiled 
are not at all bad eating with a little salt and 
butter. 

I was rather disappointed>with the wild flowers 
of Japan on the whole. There are some fine terres- 
trial Orchids which are difficult to collect in a 
condition to send to England, and would be 
difficult to cultivate. Almost the only very 
desirable plant that I saw which I have not had 
in cultivation was Shortia unifiora, which was 
very abundant in the dense shady forest of Scia- 
dopitys verticillata and Thujopais dolabrata, in 
one place in the Central Alps at about 8,000 feet 
elevation. Though the fiowers are larger than 
those of Shortia galacifolia, they seem to be much 
less freely produced (at least in the shade of the 
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forest), 'where the plant formed large Bpreadin^ 
tufts. Schizocodon soldanellbides, which grows 
abundantly higher up» is probably the most 
interesting of the Alpine plants, and the oc- 
curence of Diapensia lapponica, found on Uie 
Tatsu-ga-take by Mr. Atkinson is very interesting. 
Conandron ramondioides, which I eaw on wet 
sandstone rocks in the Eisogawa Valley, at 
about 2,000 to 3,000 feet, is also a very curious 
and beautiful plant, and is easy to grow in pots 
in a cold greenhouse, as it goes completely to 
rest in winter. Plants sent me from Japan five 
or six years ago have increased considerably in 



HORTICULTURE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
' A Bbautt Spot in thb Transvaal. — *' Where, 
in the name of goodness, is Irene P ** you ask. "A 
beautiful name ; but is it also a beautiful place ? " 
Irene, I may say, is a sometime notable spot in the 
Transvaal, on the direct road between Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, near to the latter place. It 
stands on the Band high veldt, at a lower altitude 
than the Golden City, and is some 5,000 feet 
above mean sea-level. 

A beautiful name " Irene " certainly is, and a 
very beautiful garden also, seeing that the 



were the grounds to be laid- out and planted*^ 
Mr. Nelmapuis being then in Europe, looked 
around to find, if possible, a suitable landscape- 
gardener, and hearing that a dever young Germaa 
was then at the- Orchid nurseries of Messrs^ 
Sander, St. Albans, who had received his earli^^ 
experience in the French gardens and nurseries^ 
sent for him, and finding him efficient, with idea» 
of his own, engaged Mr. Fnchs and deapatehed 
him at once to the scene of his future work in th»^ 
Transvaal, to begin the laying out of the groand» 
at Irene. 
Mr. Fnohs amusingly refers to his work and. 



Fig. 2.— the garden staff at " irene," tbansvaal. 



size. Alpine plants, though cultivated to some 
extent by a few amateurs in Japan, are not long- 
lived in gardens owing to the tropical heat of the 
summer, and are not so numerous or varied as in 
the Alps, Himalayas^ and the Altai mountains, 
or on Mount Tacoma in Washington, which I 
visited on my way back to St. Louis in August. 
H, J. JSlwes, Colesbome, 



FORESTERS' Diary. — Webster's Foresters' 
Pocket Diary and Note-Booh has been issued by 
W. RiDBB & Son, 164, Aldersgate Street. It is 
a most convenient little publication, containing 
in addition to a diary just the sort of information 
that the busy man wants, whether in the woods 
and nurseries or at the desk. An index further 
helps the reader to find what he wants. 



Transvaal as a whole cannot by any means be 
oilled beautifuL (rrand and awe-inspiring, with 
a wonderfully fertile soil, the high veldt, the 
goldfields of South Africa, is now denuded of all 
its indigenous woodlands, and is chiefly a water- 
less and dusty waste, except in the river-beds 
around Zeerust and Potchefstroom. A notable 
place, Irene, because here dwelt the late A. Hugo 
Nelmapuis, a founder, if. not the finder, of the 
Transvaal Goldfields, called the Band ( Witwaters- 
rand or White Waters Beef). Here, then, at 
Irene, Mr. Nelmapuis, the pioneer of the Gold 
Beef, built his house, and desired to lay out his 
grounds in a well-watered valley — at that time, 
when gold was first discovered, a treeless and 
a barren veldt waste. 

The house was easily designed and erected 
where funds were plentiful ; but not so easily 



wages when Mr. Nelmapuis, fortunately for both, 
found him at the St. Albans nurseries. He was 
there, he says, receiving lis. per week, and his 
living cost him 19s. Probably his wage was larger 
than he could have got in the French garden» 
and nurseries, but not so his Uving, which is pro- 
yided at a less cost on the Continent than ii» 
England. But the serious part of the businesa 
was that he was spending in England 5s. per week 
more than he earned, so a change as quickly a» 
possible was certainly desirable, although I have 
no doubt that the English practice Mr. Fucha 
obtained was more than worth the 5s. weekly 
loss. 

Irene then arose under Mr. Fachs's skilftil 
work, and became in a few years a Paradise,, 
as trees and plants where water is in the 
Transvaal grow and thrive very quickly,, a 
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fiye-years' Transvaal growth beln^ equal to a^ 
English growth (even in Devon or Cornwall) of^ 
twenty or more yearp, as witness the recent 
wonderf ol covering - up of the Johannesburg 
suburbs, which only five or six years ago were 
but bare veldt, a barren and desolate land 
indeed. 

But the Irene estate as Mr. Fnohs left it some 
ten years ago was magnificent. Irene is now in 
other hands, and it has, I regret to say, much de- 
generated, being used as a semi-narsery, badly 
managed, as half nurseries and half pleasure- 
grounds generally are, neither the one nor the 
other being made the best of. Mr. Nelmapuis, 
alas ! died too soon, and the family having left for 
Europe, Irene was sold, and Mr. Fuchs left in order 
to establish his present prosperous business in 
Johannesburg at the Band Nurseries and the Hen- 
wood's Arcade Floral Depot. He is undoubtedly 



NURSERY NOTES. 

» 

PLANTS IN BLOOM AT MESSRS. J. VEITCH 
AND SONS. 

As the years advance so do the species of 
plants, mostly of recent introduction, which come 
naturally into flower at this "dead" season, 
or are made so to do under a r^gpime of forcing 
after suitable preparation. One form of this is 
retardation in cool chambers, as in the case of 
Lily of the Valley and Lilac. 

Tk ing the cool show house first on the 
occasion of a visit paid to the nursery on Monday, 
December 19, 1 found it very gay with Camellias, 
small plants of about 2 feet in height each carry- 
ing from three to six flowers of mostly large size, 
. i^ch is unusual in small young plants. One 
of the mpre conspicuous is the oldC. Chandled 
elegans, a flower of more than ordinary size, fairly 



Fig. 3.— MR. fuchs directing the kaffir "boys" in the 

GARDENS AT " IRENE," TRANSVAAL. 



the Band Decorator, and as much sought after by 
the wealthy magnates of the Band for decorative 
work as he is esteemed by them, for all his work is 
of a high dass, and he well deserves success. 

Mr. Fuchs is a bachelor, and lives at his villa 
at the nurseries of some 200 acres in extent, 
beyond Sansouci, and dispenses hospitality there 
with a free and generous hand. Mr. Fudis had 
the honour to present personally a bouquet of 
Transvaal Orchids to Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
on the occasion of their visit to Johannesburg in 
1903 (see QardeMrt' Chronicle, March 21, 1903, 
p. 179, fig. 75) ; and the late Colonial Secretary 
and his charming wife drove out to see Mr. Fnchs's 
nursery, and were delighted with what they saw. 
It was on that visit that Mrs. Chamberlain said 
to Mr. Fuchs, "And you surely do not always 
intend to remain without a wife in this lovely 
spot?" "But, Madam, I am too happy and 
busy here, and too well looked after by Madam my 
housekeeper to desire to alter my mode of 
life," was Mr. Fuchs's answer. Alfred Chandler, 
F,R,Met,8oe.,FJLH,8. 



full, light rose in colour mottled with white ; also 
Baronne Lequay, white striped with rose colour ; 
imbricata Madame Hovey, and other favourite 
varieties (the foliage of these plants was all that 
could be desired). Among other plants in bloom 
were the comparatively new Lindenbergia grandi- 
'flora, a species having an almost continuous 
flowering habit and numerous yellow flowers of 
the same tint as that of Celsia cretica; Salvia 
splendens, many specimens of Daphne indica 
rubra, some choice Cyclamens of the grandiflora 
type; beautifully - flowered neat examples of 
Azalea indica as globular-headed standards of 
H ft. to 2 ft. high, including the favourite Deutohe 
Perle, the best for bringing into bloom at this 
season, and several Ericas, viz., melanthera, 
hyemalis, and gracilis ; Boman Hyacinths, Lily 
of the Valley, nicely bloomed i Christmas Koses 
showing some few flowers, and giving promise 
of a good succession ; some finely - fruited 
small specimens of Aucuba japonica vera, 
and one pyramidal -trained plant covered with 
fruits just ripening of ^Cratrogus Pyracantha 



LelandL A few Tree-Carnations added oolonr 
but not discernible fragrance to the whole. 

The warm show, otherwise rockery, house 
afforded specimens in fine fiower of Jacobinia. 
( Justioia) ooccinea, J. chrysostephana with showy 
orange-coloured flowers, Eeinwardtia tetragyna, 
Caraguata ligulata splendens (the bracts of a- 
vivid scarlet tint). Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pul- 
oherrima, and the rich purple-flowered Lasiandra.. 

It was noted that the warm-house plants 
generaily are grown at this season, and indeed 
always, at a lower degree of temperature thaik 
was at one time considered by cultivators advis- 
able, with the advantages of more endurable- 
conditions for those inspecting or working among 
them, greater freedom from insects, sturdier 
growth, and a lessened coal bill. 

The Codisuun (Croton) house contained an* 
admirable assortment of highly coloured plants- 
of sizes suitable for table adornment and indoor 
use generally where small things are desirable. 
A grand lot of Aspidistra lurida variegata was* 
remarked. One of the transformed pits of old* 
time, now a commodious span-house, was filled 
with "table plants," including well-grown and 
coloured -examples of Dracaenas, such as Flam- 
ingo, Mayii, Prince Manouk Bey with narrowish, 
erect leaves of a deep red tint; the showy 
norwoodiensis Jamesi, with narrow leaves of a 
reddish-crimson tint, a variety of Australian 
origin, and others. 

In another similarly reconstructed house were- 
a capital lot of Eucharis amazonica now beginning 
to open their ■ flowers ; of Aralia Veitchii graoil^- 
lima, A. leptophylla, reticulata, and other species* 
of these gn^cef ul plants suitable for table uses, &o. 
The singular-looking Urceolina aurea and several 
specimens of Naegelia exoniensis, whose showy 
scarlet flowers make it so valuable as a deoora> 
tive plant at this season, were observed. Of 
Pandanus Veitchii numerous small examples- 
occurred in this and other houses. It is a plant- 
that is very generally in use, as are also the- 
varieties of Rex Begonias. 

The more noteworthy varieties of the- 
winter-fiowering section of Begonia consisted of 
Agatha, resembling in general aspect the better 
known Gloire de Lorraine, but having larger and 
richer-coloured fiowers, and more compact ii^ 
habit. The blooms last well, and withstand 
London fogs better than any other variety. 
Mrs. Heal, one of the finest of this section,, 
was observed in some quantity, possessing^ 
U height of ' 2 to 3 feet, robust, with almost 
orbicular leaves, and . very stout stems. ^ The- 
. peduncles carry from five to seven and nine- 
flowers each, 3 inches in diameter, of a fine 
carmine touched with scarlet. Some of the 
plants observed had been in bloom since 
early October. Winter Cheer, another of thi» 
section, was observed splendidly in flower, 
the trusses massive, and consisting of numerous- 
scarlet flowers of about 3 inches in diameter.. 
The plant grows and fiowers well in 5 and 6-inch 
pots. Winter Perfection, a bright rose-pink- 
flowered variety, has charming semi-double fiowera 
of the same size as the last named. It is a sturdy,, 
erect, free-flowering, beautiful variety. Julius 
has flowers of a faint pink shade suffused with 
white, resembling those of a double Neriunk 
Oleander. Ensign has a rosy-crimson flower, and 
the habit of growth of Winter Cheer. Those of 
the above - named varieties were struck f ron> 
cuttings taken in August last. Plants of Coleus 
thyrsoideus, 3 feet in height, and each main 
growth terminated with a spike of bright blue 
flowers, were struck in July. Some plants of 
Moschosma riparium were smothered with their 
. white, Spir»a-like spikes of flowers. Plants of 
Epiphyllum truncatum in variety coming into- 
bloom were noted. 

Of Javanico-jasminiflorum hybrid Bhododen^ 
drons I noted Cloth of Gold» golden-yellow 
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flowers in bold trusses; Prinoess Beatrice, pale 
yellow suffused with pink : Mrs. He^»-the only 
pure white variety; Princess Alexandra^ white 
with a faint blush tinge; Heroules, a large 
flower of a deep yellow tint ; and Little Beauty, 
red flowers, small growing, excellent for forming 
•sprays. 

In the Orohid-houses the fbllowing were noted 
in bloom — Cypripedium insigne Harefield Hall 
variety, C. Hitohinsianum, C. Spicerianum, C. 
Prospero, C. Sedeni, Laelia Oliyia x = L. crispa 
X L. zanthina, the flowers forming a pleasing 
•combination of primrose and pink tints; Leelio- 
Oattleya Proteus^ a cross between L. cinnabarina 
And Gattleya amethystoglossa ; L.-C. luminosa = 
liSlia tenebrosa and Gattleya aurea ; L.-C. Bryan, 
■a cross from C Qaskelliana and L. crispa, a fine 
large truss, the lip of rare brightness, th« flower 
•coming out splendidly xmder a^rtifloial light. 

The stock of Lslias, Vandas, Cattleyas TiiaasB 
And labiata, now housed in the once show g^en- 
house, are looking the picture of healthy vigour; 
but nothing was noted in flower among them. 



The Week's Werk. 



FBIHTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By F. JoRDAX, Gardener to Dr. Corbet, Impney Hall 
Gardens, Droltwich. 



FRUIT REeiSTER. 



APPLE ANNIE ELIZABETH. 
I jlsl forwarding yon examples of this ezoellent 
late-keeping Apple, taken from the fruit-room at 
Wentworth House to-day. You will observe the 
^esh is extremely solid, and for market purposes 
■should be one of the best varieties, being of suit- 
4kble sise and of good appearance. Mr. H. E. 
£dwaxd8» gr^ Wentworth House, Mill Hill, N.W., 
^speaks very highly of this Apple. As gprown 
•ordinarily on the northern heights of Finchley, 
it proves a good cropper, the fruits are of useful 
-size, and keep good for a very long time. The 
flesh is excellent when cooked. If kept till March 
the fruits are not at all unsuitable for dessert 
purposes. Btephen C<uile, December 19. [Six ex- 
•€ellent specimens of this well-known Apple 
jusoompanied the above letter. Ed.] 

I send you herewith a few fruitfi of Apple 
Oomish Gilliflower. They are from orchard- 
^grown trees on grass, and the fruits find great 
-favour with my employer, as also do Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Adam's Pearmain, Braddiok's Nonpareil, 
Old Nbnpareil, Sturmer Pippin, and AUen's Ever- 
lasting, with Devonshire Quarrenden and Lady 
Sudeley for consumption early in the season. 
Another good early Tariety that one scarcely ever 
:8ees mentioned out of Cornwall is Lucomb or 
Pince's Seedling, ripening about the same time 
as £ady Sudeley. King of Tompkin's County 
.succeeds well with us, and in most seasons is 
.grandly coloured; but, like King of Pippins, 
Wyken Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, AUington 
Pippin, and Worcester Pearmain find but little 
'fikronr here as dessert varieties, Philip Jt, Ifurion, 
The CMHt., Penrow HeUtcn, Comwatt, Deemnber 21. 

[The large fruits of Cornish OilKflower have a 
TOUgh exterior that is not specially inviting in a 
•dessert Apple, but the flavour is very good 
indeed and distinct from that of most other 
varieties. The flesh is very flrm and not juicy. 
Probably the fruits would have been even better 
A fortnight earlier. Ed.J 

Pbaoh Skisd, ok Eaalibst or A1.1., 
is figured and described in the Bemce Htrtitole 
for December 16. This is an American variety 
which ripens its fruits one or even two weeks 
■earlier than any other variety. 



"THEHGRTICULTURAL DIRECTORY FOR1906." 

— As this is the forty-sixth anntuil edition it is 
not necessary to do more than mention the fact, 
as all business men will, like ourselves, know of 
its value from d&ily use. 



[At the beginning of a new year, we Imvf^ in 
accordance with our usual practice ^ made certain 
changes in our weekly Calendar, Our object is to 
lay before our readers each week practical directionn 
written by men^ of acknowledged pre-eminence in 
their several departments^ and who are in actiial 
practice. In our present issue it will be of intereU 
to give the portraits of those wlio have kindly con- 
jsenled to write the CaJendar for the present year. 
To those who have retired we tender our iluinks 
foi' the services they have rendered. Ed.] 

THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By.W. FrFS, Oaidener to Lady Wahtagb, LocUnge 
Park, Waataga,. 

Peas. — By a 
proper selection 
of varieties and 
' cacefttl Cultiva- 
tion the natu- 
ral season of 
this favourite 
vegetable may 
be extended by 
two months at 
least. No time 
must be lost 
before sowing 
seeds. Fill 
some 4 - inch 
pots with old 
potting soil, and 
sow at least five 
Peas- in each 
pot. Use suffi- 
cient pots ta 
provide plants 
for the supply 
under glass,, 
aad^fdr ptoatfaig ^ out in the^open border in 
MaMK Thoee^t^ be forced undar glass should 
be- put near tethe glass in heated {Hits, admit* 
ting air whenever practioable to do so> and those 
for pjaatinyottt in March may be placed incold' 
frames.' The varieties we have found best here 
forthk purpose are Chelsea Qem, and of talMr. 
varieties dntton's Qiant, Veitch's Early Marxow> 
and Edwin Beckett, handsome podded varietiSB. 
Last season I iomied a very favourable opinion, 
of Carter's May Flower. At the same timeaa^ 
sowing the seeds in pots we make our first sowing, 
weather permitting, in the open garden upon a 
south b(»der previously prepcured. The variety 
used is Exonia, which grows 3^ feet high. The 
drills are made of sufficient depth to allow of 
some leaf-soil, wood-ashes, stable-droppings, old 
potting-soil and soot, all mixed together and in 
dry condition, to be put into the drill before 
and after the seeds are sown. The drills 
are made about level with this compost, and 
are then covered with the ordinary soil taken 
from the drills. When sowing at this season 
we employ double the quantity of seeds we 
should use in spring, and if oonsidered neces- 
sary the plants are thinned out subsequently. 

OMont. — Immediate preparations should be 
made for this crop by deep cultivation and liberal 
ai^lications of manure. If this be done no 
change of soil will be necessary, for during the 
last ten years I have grown Onions on the same 
ground, and yet get bulbs from 2 to 8|^ lb. in 
weight. But in order to secure this object the 
seeds must be sown now, and for this purpose 
we use dean pots 3 inches in diameter. These 
are filled with light, moderately rich soil 
made pretty firm, and a few seeds are dropped 
in the centre of each pot. The pots are then 
placed in a temperature of 50"* to 55°, and kept 
near to the glass. The best variety for this pur- 
pose is a weUrselected variety of Ailsa Craig. 
Magnum Bonum and Crimson Globe should be 
grown for supplying variety. When seeds are 
sown in the open garden during March, I find 
Veitch's Main Crop to be the best variety. This 
variety may also be sown now in boxes, placed in 
cold frames, and transplanted in the spring. , 



Pot Vinf will 

now be in vari- 
ous stages of 
growth, and the 
details in their 

i cultivation 

must be given 
attention at the 
proper time. 
Especial care 
has been necess- 
ary recently 
owing to dense 
fogs and other 
adverse climatic 
conditions, but 
satisfactory progress will have been made if the 
exoeUent advice given by my predeeeaaor in the 
Calendar in the Gardeners' Chronicle for 1904 has 
been faithfully followed. In gardens where fruit 
is required at an early date, light and rich 
top-dressinfi:8 of good fibrous loam with some 
approved Vine-manure added should bO given 
the Vines as soon as the Giapoa have been 
thinned, and a temperature of 68* may be main- 
tained at night in mild weather^ eepeoiaUx in 
houaea where some covering can be plaoed over 
the roof -ligbis to oonaenre the heat.- Firoaarively 
lugh temperatnres, however, must be aroided 
until the fruit is aet^ as nothing would bo gained 
by trying to harry the Vines during the enrly 
stages of their growths See that tepid water 
is supplied to the roots as often a» required, 
occasionally substituting for the clear water eome 
weak liquid-manure. Keep the atmospjiere moist, 
but avoid damping the floors too frequent^ indull 
or wet we«ther»rather add fresh fermenting mate- 
rial where thU is aBed;and if it be tunadvepeatedly 
this wiU help to keep. np. the n a eaisa i y?dag»ea of 
moisture* Those Vines whiohare nowamoaeh- 
ing- the flowering stage shoold.be affimUd a 
temperaiore of'66* at night, whkh may vaajr a 
few degrees more, or leaa aooosding to tha -con- 
dition of'thaweather. A riaeby day of 19^ or 
IS* with smi^iaat may bapemitttd. AdmiA a 
lltUO' airi^for a. short time on aU favouable 
oooaaiona, but prevent cold draughta* The 
Ktnoaphave should be siiorhtly dtyer dmeias^he 
time ' the Vinea are in fliower, and it wiu be 
naoeasary to ta^ the rodi lightly in the brightest 
part t>f the day in order to distribute the poUen. 
Tle>the shoots ittto position as thav inoceaae in 
lei^^ stopping, them at two jointe beyond each 
bunch,, and remcving thosaehoota that wiU not 
bo req^urod lor suppling the naoeaaaiy degree of 
shade. Later Vines that have only just 
oommenoed to grow must be watered with 
extreme care. Cease to syringe thesLaa soon 
as the buds have broken evenly into growth, but 
supply tiie necessary moirture by damping all 
other available spaces in the house. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Frederick 
WiGAK, Bart., Clare Lawn. East Sheen, S. W. 

A good Begins 
ning. — During 
the last weeks of 
the old year we 
have had one of 

(the worst visitac 
tions of fog that 
has occur^»d in 
my Orchid-prow* 
ing experience. 
The effects of 
this will be dis- 
agreeably appa^ 
rent for a long 
time to come. It 
is at such periods 
that the suitability or otherwise of the houses and 
compartments used for Orchid cultivation is 
proved. Too many beginners, on deciding to 
form a collection, utilise ordinary plant or Cu- 
cumber houses, without payings much regard to 
the necessary conveniences for providing efficient 
ventilation, atmospheric moisture, and good light, 
and then if a fair amount of suocess is not 
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attained « the yentnre ends either in disappoint- 
ment or in the discharge of the employ^. A skilful 
grower may contrive to prow his plants nnder 
adTerse oireumttances, bat give him suitable 
hovses. erected in the best position obtainable, 
and he alone is then to blame if the very 
best results are not secured. There are, how- 
ever, one or two circumstances which are 
beyond the cultivator's control, such as local and 
dimatio conditions, and these will to a large 
extent influence the growth of his plants. 
Orchid-houses should be erected on the south 
side of a high wall, or in such a position as will 
afford protection from northerly winds. They 
should be compact, and run from the north to 
the south, so that the plants on each side may 
■hare in the daily sunshine. The houses should 
be of moderate height only, and have a roof -angle 
of about 45*^. Ample means of ventilation are 
necessary both in the walls and roofs. Su£Bicient 
water-pipes should be provided to furnish the re- 
quisite degree of warmth without having to unduly 
heat the pipes. That atmospheric moisture may 
be fairly constant and arise naturally from the 
floors, th^ae should be made of coke-breeze or 
suitable refuse from the stokeholes. Any brickwork 
needed inside should be constructed with good 
porous bricks, using as little cement as possible. 
Tanks for the collection and storage of rain-water 
are needed, but if they extend beneath the 
stages any distance they should be covwedover, 
excepting here and there for dipping a supply 
from. Double stages are almost always essential, 
the lower one to be covered with moisture-holding 
material, and the upper one, 4 to 6 inches above, 
smde of laths an inch or so apart. With houses 
eombining the foregoing essential characteristics, 
a good beginning will have been made. 

Temp^rtUurei, <$*«.— During the shortest days 
much. work other than cleaning cannot be under- 
taken, and so long as the temperatures are pro- 
perly regulated, water intelligently afforded to 
such plants as need it, and the requisite degree 
of humidity maintained in the atoiosphere, the 
plants should pass satisfactorily through the dull 
season. As a guide the following figures should 
be am)roximately maintained during this month 
and February, always allowing the temperatures 
to decrease when severe frosts or cold winds pre- 
vail, and raising them proportionately during 
mOd weather: Stove or East Indian-k^tue, 66** by 
day, 60° by night; Caitloya and Mexiean-hoiueM, 
60^ by dny, and 55* by night ; Intermediaie^howe, 
58° by day, and 58** by night ; Masdevallia-hotue, 
55* by day, and 50* by night ; Odontflglosaum-house, 
88* by day, and 48' by night. These are tempe- 
ratures to be promoted solely by fire-heat, and a 
considerable rise may be allowed during the day- 
time when arising from solar-heat. 

THE PLOWEB GABDEN. 

By W. A. MiT.LER, Gardener to the Countess Bective, 
Underley Hall, Westmoreland. 

Improvementa. — This is 
a suitable time of the 
year to make sJtera- 
tionsand improvements. 
The flower gardenerwill 
have his notes of suc- 
cesses and failures ob- 
tained last summer to 
refresh his memory and 
aid him in his endeavour 
to secure improvement. 
In all departments this 
is most likely- to re- 
sult from simplicity 
of arrangement, and 
an endeavour to copy 
Natme in her most pleasing features. 

Fenemg,-^See that the fence enclosing the flower 
garden is proof against vermin. If galvanised- 
wire-netting is used, and requires replacing with 
new, it may be well to know that instead of bury- 
ing it 9 inches in the usual way it is quite as 
satisfactory to bend at right angles about three- 
quarters of a foot, and fasten level with the 
ground with wooden pegs a yard or so apart. 
The wire soon embeds itself in the grass, and 
does not rust for many years. 

Shrubberies. — Press forward with the grubbing 
and blasting of roots, trenching, wheeling, and 



all similar operations in readiness for the planting 
season. Shrubs for winter effect are now at 
their best, and when planted in the best manner 
are very satisfactory. On a sunny bank a group 
of Bubus biflorus (the Whitewashed Bramble) is 
very effective associated with Piceaptmgens glauca, 
Cryptomeria elegans, Cotoneaster frigida (well 
berried), and Comus sanguinea, with Bamboos 
for a backgronnd. Pinus sylvestris aurea is the 
brightest of the golden-coloured shrubs. Golden 
Hollies, Taxus fastigiata aurea, T. baccata aurea, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana Smithi, Betinoqpoira tplu- 
mosa aurea, and Diplopappus chryaophyllus 
(Cassinia f ulvida) follow in tlie order named. 

Transplanting Shrubs. — When regulating shrub- 
beries there are always some specimens worth 
moving, and good-sized trees with proportionate 
bidls can be easily transplanted with every 
prospect of success by using a mason's bogie in 
lieuof a transplanting machine. Prepare the ball, 
say 3 feet in diameter, then have four stout boards 
a Uttle longer than the width of the bogie, and 
secure these w^ll imdemeath the ball at front, 
back, and sides by wooden blocks and bricks at 
each comer, bearing in mind the width of bogie. 
Keep the tree perpendicular, raise each ccmer 
alternately, and undermine the ball. Now that 
the boards have got the weight, prepare an inclined 
path, and run the bogie underneath ; reduce the 
pillars till the bogie has its load, then with levers 
and a steady pull the tree will be raised out of the 
hole. Having decided on a position in which to 
replant the tree, make a hole and path, run the 
bogie down, block up the boards to relieve the 
bogie, then lower the ball of the roots to the proper 
level, ram good soil underneath, take away blocks 
and boards, use friable soil amongst the roots, 
and the tree will be firmly and expeditiously 
planted. 

THE HABDY PBUIT GABDBN. 

By W. U. Clarke, Gardener to Sir William Plowden, 
Aston Rowant, Oxon. 

Even in the 
winter months 
there is much 
work to occupy 
the attention of 
the grower of 
hardy fruits, 
such as tree 
. planting, ma- 
I nuring, prun- 
ing, staking, 
nailing, train- 
ing, and the 
destruction of 
I lichen and in- 
sect pests by 
spraying. &c. 
^ Each of these 
operations will 
be given attention in this column in due course. 

Planting Pruit- trees. — This is one of the most 
important items in successful fruit cultivation. 
Where it has been delayed in some localities 
owing to frost and snow, the work should be pro- 
ceeded with as expeditiously as possible immedi- 
ately the soil is found to be in such a condition 
that it can be satisfactorily worked. A great 
many failures in fruit growing are the result of 
stunted growth, canker, Ac, that follow "slip- 
shod " planting. It will pay well to do this work 
thoroughly and skilfully. The natural conditions 
of the site and soil are the first considerations. 
In some low-lying gardens where there are no 
practical means of draining, effective measures 
should be taken to prevent the roots growing 
down into a cold and wet subsoil. A quantity of 
broken bricks, lime-rubble, slates, or concrete 
placed at the bottom of not too deep a hole, and 
well rammed together, will answer this purpose. 
Where the subsoil consists of chalk, the foregoing 
remarks are also essential, otherwise if the roots 
are allowed to descend into the chalk a sickly- 
looking tree will result, and it will need to be 
lifted and replanted. Before proceeding to plant 
the tree trim all damaged roots by making an 
upward cut, and from the apex of each root new 
roots will grow. If' the soil at the time of plant- 
ing is in a rather wet condition, a quantity of old 



potting soil and burnt refuse should be worked 
well amongst the root-fibres, the main roots being 
laid out at right angles from the tree and covered 
at varying depths, making the whole firm by 
means of treading with the foot, and filling up 
with the staple soil, leaving it rough and un- 
trodden on the aurface. In all oases it is of the- 
utmost importance to seo\ire the trees to a stake,. 
and in the case of wallrtrees to so fasten them that 
they cannot be blown about. It is best to plant to- 
the stake, and there is then no risk of injuring- 
the roots by driving the stake in after planting. 
There is sure to be a natural settlement- 
of the aoil, and the trees should not be secured 
finally tmtil this has taken place. Do not buzy 
the roots more deeply than they were when 
growing in the nursery, the mark of which will 
be seen on the stem of the trees. Where a 
plantation of cordon Apple-trees on Paradise- 
stocks is contemplated for supplying large imita 
for exhibition purposes, they may be advan- 
tageously planted on slightly raised mounds,, 
allowing a space of 4 feet between the rows, the 
intervening space to be heavily mulched with 
manure in the summer time. Instead of staking- 
each tre^.two wires strained to supports at either 
end is alt that is necessary for making the treea 
secure. 



FIiANTS TJNDEB G-IkASB. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to £. J. Wythbs, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Epplng, Essex. 

NecsBsity for 
Light, — At thia 
time of the year,.- 
when fog and dull 
sunless weather 
are so frequent, 
L too much import- 
I ance cannot be 
1 attached to the 
* admission of all 
I the light obtain- 
able for plants,. 
'*■ whether grown 
I, for their foliage 
!> or for fiowers. 
This can only be 
done by keeping- 
the glass and 
woodwork of the 
houses tho- 
roughly .clean> 
and sweet. 

Stove containing fine Foliage Plants. — Maintain 
by fire-heat a temperature of 65* by night with a 
rise of 5° by day, but allow the temperature to 
fall a little lower in very severe weather in order 
to avoid heating the pipes excessively. Keep 
plenty of moisture in the atmosphere by damping 
the floors and the surfaces between the pots, &C.,. 
but use the syringe sparingly over the planta 
during very dull weather. Little or no advantage 
is gained by- commencing to propagate plants too- 
early in the season, but where specimen Godiiauma 
(Crotons) are required propagation may now be 
proceeded with, selecting only strong healthy 
plants for this purpose. The method known 
as •• ringing " is the best. Oare should be 
taken in this operation not to cut deeper than 
the rind in talking out the ring of bark, also- 
in tyin^ the moss round, for the wood being very 
brittle it is easily broken and the advantage thia 
method should possess is then lost. 



Stoves toUh Flowering Plamts. — At this-i 
the utmost eare is required in the watering of 
plants particularly of those that require a warm 
temperature to develop their flowers perfectly. 
Keep a moderately dry atmosphere and a tem- 
perature of 60* by night. Only under the most 
favourable conditions should air be admitted 
to the house, and only sufficient then to> 
allow the damp air to escape. Begonia Winter 
Cheer, B. Ensign, B. Mrs. John Heal and othera 
of this type having flowered, steps should be 
taken to ensure them a thorough rest. Gradually 
withhold water from the roots as they show signs 
of resting, but on no aooount allow them to> 
become dust-dry, and for this reason they should 
always be under the eye of the man in charge. 
They must not be placed where the temperature 
falls below 55^ 
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APPOINTMENTS for JANUARY. 



MONDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 



JAN. 9 



United Hort. Ben. and Prov. 
Soo. Com. Meet. 



MONDAY. 
WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, JAN. 19 



Jan 13 ^ ^f^^is^ Gard. Assoc. Meeting at 
1[ Swansea. 

!Ann. Dinner Soc. Franc' 
d'Hort. d'liondrcs, Caf6 Royal* 
tf.30 P.M. 

/ British Gard. Assoc. Meeting at 
Taw iaJ Cardiff. Birmingham and Mid. 
JAN. !»< Counties Gard. Mut Imp. 

i^ Assoc. Ann. Meeting. 



TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 



TA*r 1Q J Brixton and District Hort. Soc. 
JAN. 18^ Ann. Meeting. 

/ Linnean Soc. Meet. Gard. Roy. 
Ben. Inst. Ann. Meet, and 
Elect, of Pensioners at Covent 

I Garden Hotel, at 3 p.m. : Ann. 

\ Friendly Supper at 6 p.m. 

Taw fw/Ro7- Hort. Soc. Corns. Meet. 
J AN. ^ -[ Nat. Rose Boc. Com. Meet. 

Jan. 37— Roy. Bot. Soc. Meet. 



8ALE8 FOR THE WEEK. 



MONDAY, JAKUABTft- 

Hardy Border Plants, Roses, Azaleas, American 
Plants, &c.^ at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by 
Protheroe A Morris, at \2 o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY, Januart 11— 

Continental Plants, 9,400 Roses, Fruit Trees, ^., 
at'67 A 68, Cheapside, E.C., at 13 o'clock. Enormous 
consignment of 3,800 cases of Japanese Liliums, 
including 147,640 L. auratum, 147,480 L. sp. album 
and rubrum, 100,000 Palm Seeds, 60,000 Tuberoses, 
and a great variety of other Bulbs, at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., at 3 o'clock 14 Greenhouses, 
Piping, Boilers, and Stock, at the Hollisfleld Nur- 
sery, Firs Lane, Winchmore Hill, by order of Mr. 
C. £. Town, at 18 o'clock. By Protheroe A Morris. 

FRIDAY, January 13— 

Rhododendrons, North American Plants, Gladioli. 
Spinsas, ^., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., at 
12 o'clock ; Imported and Established Orchids, at 
67 A 68 Cheapside, E.C.,at 13.30 o'clock; by Protheroe 
& Morris. 
Jbr furUter parHculari $ee our AdvertiaemeiU eotwrnint,) 



Atsbaob Tbmpbsatubs for the ensuing week, dedaoed 
from obserrations of Forty-three Yean at Chlswiok 
— M*4^ 

ACTUAL TEMFSStATURES I— 

LoHDON.— Tr<sdiie«day, Janvtary 4 (6 P.M.): Max. 50^; 

Min. 46'. 

eardmer^ Chnmlde OfBoe, 41, Wellington Street, 

Corent Garden, London. — Thuraday, Jan, 5 

(10 A.M.) : Bar., 398 : Temp., 49*, Much rain. 

TmomtCEa. — Wedneiday, Jan. 4 <6 P.M.): Max. 49-, 

West Coast of England; Min. 45% East 

Coast of Scotland. 



The retirement of Sir Joseph 
H€H!k!^ Hooker from the Editor- 

ship of the Botanical Maga- 
ssine afiords us an opportunity of pre- 
eentiog to our readers a portrait of this 
distinguished botanist. The history of the 
Magazine was written in our columns by 
Mr. Hemsley,* so that it is not necessary 
to enter into details concerning it. It 
must suffice to recall that it was established 
in 1787, and was edited by Dr. (afterwards 
Sir William) Hooker from the year 1827 to 
1865. For some years before he came to 
Xew the Magazine was edited by Dr. Hooker 
•at Glasgow. At that time his personal in- 
fluence ensured the introduction to the 
botanic garden of that university of nu- 
merous rare and interesting plants which were 
figured and described by the Professor. On 
his removal to Kew in 1841, Sir William 
Hooker continued the editorship till hisdeath 
in 1865, when he was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Joseph Hooker. For a continuous period, 
therefore, of seventy-seven years botanists 
and gardeners have been indebted for the 
illustration and exact description of rare or 
interesting plants to father and son. The 
boon that has thus been conferred on bot- 
anists and gardeners is beyond computa- 
tion, and is certainly not the least of the 
innumerable services that have been ren- 

* See Gardener^ Chronicle^ toL i. (1887). beginning at 
l>. 8*6 ; vol. six. (1806), p. 889 ; vol. xx. (1896), p. 651 ; and 
vol. xxxi. (1908X P- 289. 



dered to science and horticulture by Sir 
William and by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

The very characteristic illustration that 
we give as a Supplement to this issue was 
taken from the portrait by Herkomer in 
the possession of the Linnean Society. 
Another portrait hangs on the walls of the 
Royal Society. 



It is much easier to write of 
^ what is past than of what is to 
come. In the one case we 
have a solid basis of fact; in the other we 
have in some measure to rely on the un- 
stable foundation of the imagination. 
Nevertheless the past in many ways governs 
the future, and enables us to anticipate 
coming events. Everything points to the 
success of the Horticultural Hall. All the 
Committees were enabled to meet in the 
new rooms on Tuesday last, and the Lindley 
Library is in process of rearrangement. 
The commodiousness and bright appearance 
of the exhibition hall command universal 
approbation, and the show, though small, 
was excellent in detail, and gave full 
promise of successful fortnightly meetings 
for the present year. Let us hope that 
in the near future the cost of the new 
building, which is so useful to the 
Fellows, will be defrayed, and that the 
Trustees of the Lindley Library may be 
afforded an income a little less beggarly 
in amount than that which is at present 
available. In the meantime we record 
with great gratification the fact that Baron 
Sir Henry Schroeder, in addition to 
his former munificence, has undertaken to 
defray the costs incident to the removal and 
reinstatement of the Library. The Library, 
which has had a chequered career since it 
was purchased by the committee of the 
great International Horticultural Exhibition 
and Botanical Congress of 1866, will now be 
housed and arranged in a manner consistent 
with its value and importance. It occupies 
the topmost floor of one wing of the new 
building, and is fitted up with oaken shelves, 
projecting cases, tables and other require* 
ments, so that at last there is more than a 
prospect that the Society will be in a position 
to offer to the Fellows facilities for study 
and research far greater than it has pre- 
viously been able to do. 

One of the most important horticultural 
events of the present year will in all proba- 
biiity be that of the Boyal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, which will hold a great 
International Horticultural Exhibition in 
Edinburgh from September 13 to 16. 

On this occasion we may expect to see a 
grand collection of fruit, as the prizes 
offered will doubtless ensure a brisk compe- 
tition. We are pleased to note that an 
attempt is to be made to render these exhi- 
bitions more generally useful to horticul- 
ture by encouraging exhibits calculated to 
promote the advance of scientific horticul- 
ture. Thus we see that exhibits are re- 
quested illustrative of any new or improved 
method of cultivation, or any new applica- 
tion of scientific facts to practical purposes. 
This opens up a very large field, including as 
it does the results of hybridisation and 
cross-breeding. Too much mnst not be 
expected from this section in the first 
instance, but as a means of infusing variety 
into the stereotyped arrangements of an 
ordinary flower-ihow it should be welcomed 



quite independently of its prospective 
benefits to practical horticulture. 

The Royal Horticultural Society will hold 
its usual exhibitions in the Temple Gardens 
and at Holland House, also a great show of 
British-grown fiuit, and another of Colonial- 
grown fruits, in addition to the ordinary 
fortnightly meetings. The Society's exami- 
nations . in horticulture will be held as 
usual, and it is expected that the new 
gardens at Wisley will be so far modified as 
to afford facilities for the resumption of the 
old Chiswick trials. 

The National Bose Society, the National 
Chrysanthemum Society (whose dates of ex- 
hibitions at the Crystal Palace are not yet 
fixed), the Potato Society, the Sweet Pea 
Society, and all of the other special so- 
cieties, will continue to hold exhibitions; 
and the provincial horticultural societies 
have already announced that exhibitions 
will be held at Shrewsbury, York, New- 
castle, Manchester, Wolverhampton, Hanley, 
and other places. 

It is satisfactory to know that a larger 
number of the special Societies than here- 
tofore will hold their exhibitions in con- 
junction with meetings of the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The British Gardeners* Association has 
arranged to hold meetings in various parts 
of the country with the view of enlightening 
local gardeners as to its aims and purposes. 
It is hoped that there will be a large acces- 
sion of members now the New Year has 
dawned. 

The Almanac which we issue with the 
present number shows how numerous are 
the fixtures for the present year. We can- 
not make it complete, for several of the 
societies have not yet fixed their dates of 
meeting, and some of the dates are liable to 
revision. Nevertheless we trust it will be 
found serviceable as a reminder to our 
readers, and will act as an incitement to 
them in future to keep us posted in local 
events. 

Upon the whole the year 1905 promises 
to be one of satisfactory activity, though it 
is not likely to be distinguished by such 
important events as marked the Centenary 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society last year. 



"The Journal of the Kew Guild."— As 
an excellent illostration of what may be effected 
by oo-operation and good fellowship we may call 
attention to the Kew GaUd, an association of 
those who are or have been connected with Eew 
at Bome portion of their career. The annoal 
Journal, which contains letters from old Kewites 
in every part of the world, is most interesting 
even to those who have not been so fortunate as 
to have passed through Eew. The present 
* number, in addition to business details, contains 
an account of the annual dinner, presided over 
by Mr. Watson, a function that becomes annually 
of increasing importance. The Himalayan-house 
is the subject of a notice, together with an ex- 
cellent illustration of the zock-pool constructed in 
it. The letters from old Kewites in various parts 
of the world, to which we have already alluded, 
are so interesting as to excite the envy of editors. 
We are pleased to see as the frontispiece to the 
present part a portrait of our valued friend and 
correspondent, Mr. N. E. Bbown, an acute and 
painstaking botanist, to whom we have very often 
been indebted for valuable assistance, and who 
has contributed numerous descriptions and 
illustrations of interesting plants to our columns. 
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" The Botanical Magazine."— The January 
-number, which inaugurates a new series (the 
•fourth), now appears under the editorship of Sir 
.W1LLIA.M T. Thiselton-Dysb. Little alteration 
has been made in the appearande of the maga- 
zine, beyond a few changes in the type, the name 
-of "CuBTis" even being retained on the title- 
. page as a survivaL The plants figured are :— 

Cadalvena tpecUibilii, Fenzl., t. 7992. — A noble- 
'flowered Ginger-wort from Tropical Africa. The 
flowers are bright yellow. Mr. C. H. Wbioht 
•furnishes the technical details relating to it. The 
.^species flowered at Eew. 

Cotyledon elegans, N. E. Brown, t. 7998.— A 
Mexican species described by Mr. N. E. Bbown, 
and readily distinguished by its inflorescence, 
which bears two flowers only. Eew. 

PhyUottachy nigra, Munro, t. 7994. — This 
Bamboo is considered by Dr. Staff to be synony- 
•mous with P. Henonis, P. Castillonis, and P. 
4)oryana. It is a native of China and Japan. 

BwaiTuana Maecullochiana, F. Mueller, t. 7995. 
— A handsome leguminous plant with purplish 
•Pea-like flowers in long racemes. It is a native 
. of N. W. Australia. Kew. 

Vanilla HumhloiU,^ Eeichb. f., t. 7996.— A very 
^handsome yellow-flowered species from the cx>l- 
.^ection of Sir Tbxvob Lawbbncb. It is a native 
•of Madagascar, and was originally described in 
•OUT columns in 1886, voL i., p. 726. 

" The Garden Magazine " is the title of a 
Journal to be published by Doubled at, Pagb & 
•Co., New York, on January 14, and t«> be devoted 
to all branches of gardening. It seems strange 
•that whilst trade journals have so large a circula- 
•^tion in the States and are so well conducted, yet 

• ttiere seems no public in America for a gar- 
•detiing journal that is not exclusively commercial. 
The proprietors of the Garden Magazine are evi- 
•dently intending to make a public, and we hope 
jthey will succeed. 

Cattleya LABIATA.—Mr. (afterwards Sir 
^William) Hookbb was the first to flower this 
^Orchid in 1818, at Halesworth, Suifolk, the plant 
having been received from its discoverer, Mr. 

^WAINSON. 

QA8PARD BAUHIN'8 HERBARIUM.— One of 
;the works undertaken by Ptbamus db Candollb 

was the investigation of the herbarium of 
•Gaspabd Bauhin. Gaspabd or Kaspab Bauhin 

was bom at Basle in 1660, and died in the same 
•city in 1624. His herbarium has since 1802 been 
Ad. the possession of the University of Basle, and 
.it was in the year 1818 that Ptbamits db Can- 
.]>OLLB first devoted himself to its study, giving 
special attention to the synonyms of the plants 
.named in Bauhin's celebrated Pinax, The 
. revision was, unfortunately, never - completed, 

but suiBcient progress had been made to induce 
.M. Casimib db Candollb to publish the results 
-of his grandfather's investigations on the 
-synonyms of the plants mentioned in the Pitiax, 

These *are now issued in a convenient booklet, 

entitled VHerbier de Oeiepard Bauhin, which 

* comprises the textual reproduction of all the 
-determinations made by the elder Db Candollb 
.in his 'Oepy of the Pinax. Appropriate preflxes 

aud a portrait of Ptbamus db Candollb 
^accompany the volume. 

" A GARDENER'S YEAR."-~We have on more 
than one occasion called attention to the service- 
•sbleikature of Mr. Bcdbb Haooabd's notes in the 
pa^fes of the Que^ on gardening, and now learn that 
^e notes ac« to be issued in book form under the 
^e, A Oardener^e Tear, with twenty-six illustra- 
•ttons. This work is not a text-book, but a record 
«^ept threughont the year of the various opera- 



tions carried on in a Norfolk garden of moderate 
size, in which a good many varieties of fruit-trees, 
flowers — including Orchids — and vegetables are 
grown. It also treats incidentally of matters 
kindred to their cultivation. The author hopes 
that it may please those readers to whom such 
things are of interest, and at the same time 
convey a certain amount of useful information 
which may help towards the establishmant of a 
successful garden. The book is to be published 
by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Saharanpur Botanic Garden. — This 
garden, with which are associated the names of 
Falconbb, Botlb, and more recently of Duthib 
and others, is now under the management of Mr. 
Lbaxb. 

Too Much Potato!— At the recent "cook- 
ing test," the judges were called on to taste and 
deliver judgment on no fewer than sixty-seven 
samples. How did they do it? Sixty-seven 
diiferent pots were made use of for cooking the 
tubers. Where did these pots come from ? Who 
cleaned them after the feast ? Some of the sam- 
ples of each variety came from Essex, some from 
Lincolnshire, and some from Scotland, and it was 
remarked that the flavour of those grown in 
Essex was superior to that of those grown in 
Scotland. Among those noted as excellent 
were Up-to-Date, The Crofter, Dalmeny Hero, 
Charles Fidler, Duchess of Cornwall, Sim Gray, 
Highlander, Twentieth Century, and Debbie's 
Favourite. 

A Social Gathering in the North.— A 
large attendance of employee and friends of 
Messrs. Dobbib &, Co., Bothesay, met in the 
Public (HaU, Bothesay, on Friday, December 28. 
Councillor Fotb presided, and was supported by 
his partner. Treasurer Bubnib. Among others 
present was Mr. Jambs Dobbib, founder of the flrm. 
The hall was beautifully decorated with greenery 
and cut flowers, the catering being in the hands 
of Mrs. Johnston, Victoria Beistanrant. The 
evening's entertainment included singing and 
dancing. 

"WlLLlNQ'8 PRE88 GUIDE."— This publicar 
Uon is always welcome, and the present, thirty- 
second, annual issue seems even fuller of informa- 
tion than were its predecessors. It contains, as 
most readers know, a list, with addresses, of all 
the peripdical literature of Great Britain, tables 
arranging these publications according to their 
subject matter, and other particulars concerning 
them. Appended are lists of the principal 
Colonial and foreign journals, and a variety of 
general information. WUling'a Prete Guide is 
obtainable from 125, Steand, W.C, and from 
162, PiccadiUy, W. 

VANISHING Plants.— The Oardenere' ChronieU 
for December 17 contains an interesting letter 
from Dr. Pbbbz, of Teneriffe, relating to 
Sfcatice arborescens, Broussonet. It is much to 
be regretted that the number of species dying 
out from their original habitat is increasing. 
Dr. Pbbbz speaks of a species peculiar to Tene- 
riffe which, he teUs us, is all but extinct owing to 
xmknown causes, but found a refuge in two small 
islands, where it is likely to be extirpated by 
the goats. There would be less cause for regret 
if this curious and characteristic species were 
really, as the Index Ketoensis states, identical 
with S. fruticans, Webb, which may, it seems, 
still be found near Bueno Vista, Teneriffe. But 
if Boissier's monograph {Prodomus, De Candolle, 
voL xiii., p. 630) is to be believed these two 
species, though allied, differ first in their size 
(the leaves are three times smaller), which 
I am aware is not a ireliable botanical charac- 
teristic, then in the stem, which has the 
branches unprovided with wings ; in the 



bracts, which are hairy within and with less 
spreading tips, and so on. The species being 
then distinct, and Teneriffe and the Canaries 
being classic ground for Statioes of the nobUia 
group, which seems to be of ancient creation, it 
is important to try to preserve these floral trea- 
sures in their habitats. Dr. Pbbbz tells me that^ 
he cultivates the Teneriffe Statice ; will he let me 
suggest a proposal which the Association for the 
Protection of Alpine Plants seeks to encourage in 
Switzerland, that of the creation in ailu of an 
enclosure or sanctuary well fenced from the 
attacks of goats and rabbits. The i^K)t should 
offer as nearly as possible the conditions of the 
plant's home, and the barriers must be strong. 
This little garden or enclosure must be protected 
by some local political or scientiflc authority, and 
the natural propagation of the species must be as 
sisted by every means known to horticulture. Dr. 
Pbbbz, who still possesses some specimens of this 
vanishing type, could perhaps plant some of them 
in some such position, and thus contribute to the 
preservation of an interesting species that would 
otherwise become extinct. To those who consider 
me as holding Utopian views, I would recall two 
facts recorded in the Oardenen^ Chronicle, Psiadia 
rotondifolia. Hook., once abundant in St. Helena, 
is now only represented by a single specimen, 
which was figured February 11, 1888, and a regret 
expressed that it was the.last of its race. It is 
interesting as being the only shrubby Com- 
posite in that island which has survived to this 
time. On the other hand, Mr. A. D. Wbbstbb, 
in BriHeh Orchide, pp. 41 — 44, speaks of the distri- 
bution in Ireland of Spiranthes Bomanzoviana, 
Cham., whose only European habitat is on the 
coast of Bantry Bay, near Castletown, in the 
South of Ireland. In 1844 Babikoton foretold 
the approaching disappearance of this plant, which 
is interesting as being the only Orchid known which 
forms the flower-buds for the next year before 
the fall of the current year's leaves, suggesting to 
this botanist that it formed bulbilB in the axils of 
its leaves asdoes Liliumbulbif erum. The plant has 
been so sought by collectors and uprooted by 
natives, that in 1887 Mr. Wbbbtbb wrote in the 
BvUetin de VAeeociaiion pour la Protection det 
Plantee (1888, p. 24), that it might be considered 
to have disappeared, with the exception of some 
cultivated specimens at Eew and in Dublin. 
There is, it is true, a Bomanzoffia, docely allied 
to it, which the Index Keweneie considers to be 
identical, and which is found in North America. 
Bbntham, and after him Lindlxt, considered the 
two to be distinct. Henry Correvon, Chine-Bourg, 
Geneva, 



SOFT-EOT OP CALLA, 

SiNCB the short note on p. 410, a correspondent 
(p. 466) has intimated that the same disease was 
observed in this country four or five years ago. 
It seems to have been first noticed in the United 
States about five or six years ago, but attention 
has been specially directed to it by a report 
issued by the Department of Agriculture* during 
1904. Probably the same disease was known to a 
limited extent in New Jersey in 1808. The Callas 
are found rotting off at or just below the surface 
of the ground, the decay sometimes extending 
down into the corm, sometimes upwards into the 
leaves, and frequently in both directions. Occa- 
sionally the disease seemed to start in the edge of 
the leaf-stalk, in the flower-stalk, or in some under- 
ground part of the corm, though as a rule it started 
at the top of the corm, just above but near the sur- 
face of the ground. The disease was worse and 
spread most rapidly in houses where the Callas 
wero grown in solid beds. 

When a diseased corm was out open, it waa^' 
found that thero was a distinct line between the 

• BalieUn No. eo, A SoftrBot of the CaUa lAly. By Dr. 
C. O. Townsend, June ao, 190A. 
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healthy and diaeased potfcions of the corm. The 
healthy portion -was firm and nearly white ; the 
diseased part had a decidedly hrown colour, and 
-was soft and watery. When the disease extends 
upwards into the leaves, it is the ed^e of the 
petiole that first hecomes involved, the affected 
part becoming slimy without at once losing its 
green colour. A« the disease progresses towards 
the centre of the petiole, the edges of the leaf 
become pale, then brown. Pale spots, turning 
brown, then appear in other parts of the leaf- 
blade, and finally the whole leaf hecomes brown 
and dead. Frequently the disease develops so 
rapidly that the leaf rots off at the base and falls 
over before it has time to lose its green colour. 
When the disease attacks the fiower-stalk the 
^flower turns brown, and the stalk, without having 
decayed more than a fraction of an inch, eventu- 
ally fills over. When the disease works down- 
wards through the corm it reaches the roots, 
which become soft and «limy within, while the 
epidermis remains intact ; eventually the slimy 
contents dry up, and only the dead skin of the 
roots remains. When the disease begins below the 
surface of the ground, the lower portion of the 
corm frequently rots away, causing the plant to 
fall over, without any previous indication of 
disease. 

If the conditions for the development of the 
disease are unfavourable after the corms are 
(Effected, the softened spots will dry down and 
become darker in colour. In these spots the 
disease may remain dormant until the conditions 
are favourable for its further development. In 
this way the disease is carried ovei;- from 
season to season, and it may be transported. 

Examination has proved that the cause of 
disease is a minute organism of tiie Bacteria 
kind^ which has been called Bacillus aroidece, 
which need not be described here, of which 
artificial cultures h^^e been made, and healthy 
plants have been inoculated therewith, producing 
the disease as well as in some other plants. This 
organism occupies the intercellular space in the 
host and dissolves l^e layers that connect the 
cells, causing the affected tissue to break down 
into a soft slimy mass. It is able to attack a 
large number of raw vegetables, and is capable 
of producing soft -rot in many of our useful 
plants, such as Carrot, Potato, Turnip, Badish, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, and such green fruits as 
Tomatos, Eggplant, and Cucumber. Care, must 
therefore be taken not to throw any decayed or 
partly decayed Callas, or the soil from a bed, in 
which Callas have decayed, to any place wher^ 
the vegetables above mentioned are to be grown. 

It does not attack tree-fruits readily, and hence 
is not likely to produce fruit- rots. Its growth is 
not affected by diffused light, but direct sunlight 
will kill the organisms when isolated in from five 
tD fifteen minutes. 

The successful treatment of diseased plants in 
the bed was considered impracticable, and pre- 
ventive measures had to be resorted to. It is 
safe therefore to state that the soft rot of the 
Calla may be prevented or held in check suffi- 
ciently for all practical purposes by changing the 
soil every third or fourth year, depending upon 
the number of cases of rot that appear, and by 
exercising due caution in selecting only healthy 
plants for the bed. Diseased corms may be 
detected even in the dormant state by examining 
for discoloured spots, but it is safer to start the 
plants in pots, even after the corms having dis- 
coloured areas have been rejected, to ensure get- 
ting as few diseased plants as possible in the 
beds, since some corms are so slightly affected 
that the disease is not easily detected in the 
d )rmant state. M. C. C, 
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ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI IN 
FLOWER. 
I SEND you a photograph of a spray of Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri taken when the plant was in full 
fiower. This plant is 7 J feet in length, and the 
upper portion 3 J feet in width. The aroma of the 
fiowers is very pronounced and delicious, especially 
in early morning, and resembling that of 
Peaches when very ripe. The fiowers are a great 
attraction to bees. The species is worthy a place 
in every conservatory and is most effective when 
planted with Asparagus defleziis in hanging 
baskets. The flowers of the latter species are 



Fig. 4.— asparagus sfbsicgeiii in flower. 

not conspicuous, but when the plant is studded 
with scarlet berries intermingled with the 
feathery foliage, it is very attractive. Both 
species are native of Zululand. 

Asparagus Sprengeri was discovered by J. 
Medley Wood, Esq., of the Natal Botanic Gardens, 
Durban, growing in the kloofs, where I am told 
it grows luxuriantly, hanging in festoons, and 
forming an imposing sight. Mr. Wood forwarded 
specimens to Italy, to see if it was already in 
cultivation, but heard nothing further until it 
was introduced as Asparagus Sprengeri by Mr. 
Sprenger, nurseryman, Naples. Italy. I think a 
word of praise is due to Mr. Wood for introducing 
such a valuable plant, also for other introductions, 
such as Cyrtanthus 0*Brieni, Ceropegia Woodii, 
&c. I may say the plant of A, Sprengeri was 



put into the basket, which is 12 inches in diameter, 
from a 7-inch pot. The photograph was taken 
nine months later, and serves to show how 
rapidly the plant grows. W. Thorpe, Gardener to- 
/. M. Collett, Esq., Hillfield, Qlouceiter. 



F0REI6R CORRESPOtDEICE. 

-■■■■■ ♦ 
NOTES FEOM JAPAN. 

The GHNus'AHBifONE. — Among ettiity spring- 
flowers is the delicate Anemone Hepatica. T 
like this charming species, and cultivate nmiy 
wild varieties of various colours. They fioorish 
in a oool, windy place, as is general with ulT* 
Anemones. The winter sunshine cansee thom^ 
to open into unexpected beauty, and they ean^ 
tinue in bloom for a long time. It may be said^ 
that this Hepatica has two different fonas, one - 
with sharply-pointed lobes to the leaf, the ether - 
obtuse at the tips, as is seen in the wild». 
specimens. These may be collected in the same- 
mountainous region far from Tokyo. 

Besides this Hepatica there are <Pteer tf ccic gfc 
of the genus Aii«Bone which prefer woodlaMU- 
and hillsides, with rich light soil a&d portiid 
shade. They are not generally known in. our- 
nurseries. I will here enumerate thenamee •njy 
of the species I knowj they are as foMowsc— - 
A. altaica, Fischer ; A. cemua, Thunberg ;. A^ 
gracilis, Fischer; A. fiaccida, Fr. Schmidt r A., 
japonica, Siebold et Zuccarini; A. Keiskeana 
T. Ito. ; A. nikoensis, Maximowicz ; A. Bod— 
deana, Kegel ; A. stolonif era, Mazimowica. 

Adonis da vubica.— There are only twoj^eiee^- 
of the genus Adonis known in Japanr*«A.- 
davurica, Ledebour, and A. villosa, of lA^ebovr. 
The wild species I have occasionally met wjAk m 
mountainous and northern regions. It blMme^ 
freely, and the beautiful flower is yellow^iA eelevr- 
and pzefers aanihine,«nd is afteiwaida gMMteaUty* 
hidden away under the suxvounding foliage, wluelu 
forms a good shady situation for it. BeariMg tiiia- 
natural aspect in mind our successful cultivators ^ 
imitate the natural conditions and so ^oeluMatise- 
it in our gardens. The common form ef tbe^ 
plant was brought last year into our market by 
professional florists. These plants are admired by 
us, and grow well in pots] in the early,, plaaeant' 
days of the year. There are many garden^ 
hybrids [and varieties which are raised ^fronh. 
seedlings.^ Some of them are les» beautiful than»% 
is. the common one, but they are appreciated 1^ 
thos^IwhoUke rarity and novelty. ^^. Huftwem^ 
fokio, ^_^ 

TREES ARD 8 R RUBS. 

THE HANDLING OF SEEDLINGS. 

The raising of plants from seed is usually ant- 
easy matter, as it is only a question of providio^- 
the proper conditions of heat and moiatuve- 
necessary for germination to ensure a fair erop of ' 
seedlings if good seed is used. It is when the^ 
seedlings have beoorae large enough to reqmijre 
transplanting that the greatest difficulty arises.. 
As there are so many individual wants, to satififly^ 
it becomes a matter of forethought to enmure^ 
that each different class of plant shall be grewn» 
under the coziditions and in the soil best suited for - 
it. It may be argued that seedlings of hardy tiee»- 
and shrubs are hardy, and able to look after 
themselves if kept clear of weeds, but in practice- 
this is not the case by any means, as like other 
classes of plants some are quick-growing an^l. 
easy to cultivate, others are elow of growth and 
require constant attention, while some are either^ 
easy or difficult subjects according to whether 
their requiremtnts are pr<^)erly understood er 
not. 

Those that can, to a certain extent, be left to- 
look after themselves are chiefly forest ondi' 
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underwood species, such as Horse Chestziat, 
"Beech, Kae, Sycamore, Spruce, Laroh, Alder, 
^Quickydbc, though. iu. the case of some of these 
^ cezteiB amouAt of knowledge ia required to 
4cliow where to> plant them^ as it is utterly wrong 
to pUat Larth or Sweet Chestnut, for instance, 
in low damp ground where they are liable to be 
-cut by-spring frosts ; or Spruce on a poor stony 
hillaidd where it cannot grow. The Douglas Fir 
^nd SilY€(r Fir are quick-growing plants that 
require a rather poor dry soil, as if planted in 
strong . ground they majke long weak leaders, 
whioh spoil the shape of the plants in alter years ; 
.A. long leader in a young state meaning so much 
base stem when the plants get older. Spruce, 
Xturch, Beech, Oak, &o., require good deep ground 
where they can. grow quickly, as the faster they 
4JproF the better and " kinder " plants they 



least two years after leaving the seed-bed, or 
they will get coarse-rooted and at least fifty per 
cent, of them will die after transplantation if left 
longer than a year without being moved. 
Sequoia and Libocedrus especiaUy must be 
shifted every year until they are in permanent 
quarters, for they grow fast and make long thick 
roots if left for two seasons, the cutting off of 
which will either cause the death of the plant or 
else cripple it so muoh that it takes two or 
three years to recover. 

An attempt to avoid the trouble of handling 
many subjects that are difficult to transplant is 
made in manyinstances by growing them in pots ; 
but this system cannot be too strongly condemned, 
as pot-cult^ure is ruinous to most hardy, ligneous 
plants, especially those which ultimately form 
trees. There are three plonte that cannot be 
handtod saoe«Mlillly^iii<the open gio«nd> and 



PEAE PASSE CRASSANE. 

In our issue for December 24, Mr. Geo. Wood*- 
ward, in his article, "Pears for Christmas and 
After," referred to the variety Passe Crassane in 
the highest terms of appreciation, and described it 
as a winter Doyenne du Comice (fig. 5). We have 
since received some specimens of the Pear from 
Mr. Woodward, and are disposed to agree fully 
with his estimate of its merits. The fruits asa 
now at their best, but some of them, Mr. Wood*- 
ward informs us, will keep in good oonditiott 
until March. 



FLORISTS FiOWEn. 

NEWpE VARIETIES OF PENTSTEMONS, 

Fob some time past I have taken a deep 

interest in Peat8tomoa4> aeleeting, the best named 



FlQ, 5.-^PSAE PASS£ CKASSANS. 
(rrom Bpecimeni supplied by Mr. Geo. Woodward. 



'The.rgveatest difficulty with seedling hardy 
teeeBlaad shmbeariiea when we come to deal 
witk^imxely omamental plants, many of which 
Treqmife careful handling to ensure properly- 
'Sfaaped' aad well-rooted specimens afterwards. 
Probably the common Holly is the worst, as it 
^requires constant attention to keep it in proper 
Ksondition ler removal, strange though it may 
>seemSibsit a»' indigenous plant should give more 
*tRniUe> thoB many ezotioa. Seedling Hollies 
req«i>e to be transplanted annually for the first 
i^iree er ff our years after being taken from the 
seed*-bed, at' the end of which time they will 
:stand and keep well rooted for two years. The 

o^owing plaxrto. Arbutus, Cytisus, Qenista, 
ICagnoliOy Photinia, Ulex> Abies grandis, Cedrus, 
"Tsi^ Mertensiana, and in fact the majority of 
•^CkttilM^ a»aab be transpJoBted annually for at 



.they are Grata^us Pyracantha, Garrya elliptica, 
and Quercus Ilex, none of whioh I have ever 
been able to transplant with success, for even if 
they do not die, the< upper part of the plant dies 
away, and instead' of growing larger it gets 
smaller and ' weaker year by year. Excepting 
these three species there is practically no plant 
that cannot be handled successfully in the 
op^n ground. To grow ConifersB, such as Abies, 
Picea, or Piniis, or any, which nudce large trees 
with agf, in pote, is a great mistake, as the roots 
take the shape of the pot, and rarely, if eter, 
get away freely when planted out. To have 
plants in pots seeraB te have become the rage 
this last two or three years, but plants from the 
open ground are far preferable, if they have been 
properly transplanted and kept in good order for 
removal. /. C, Bagihot, 



sorts and growing them as well as I can ; and Oa 
every season adds te my list of varieties, making 
aifinol aelection is a matter of ooatidmrable diffi- 
culty. This season I am growing a bateh of 
varieties introduced by Mr. Forbes last year; 
and for the benefit of those interested in Bent- 
stemons I have noted a few of those most 
desirable. Crimson Gem is perhaps one of the 
most effective varieties in existence. The colour 
is daziliag orimaon'- scarlet* the throat broadly 
morgpined with cinnamon* Enole Itedigas is the 
brightest scarlet Pentstemon I know, a distinct 
advance even upon Lord Listeir, Phryne^ or 
George Howe. The throat is pure white, 
and the bells fully 2\ inches in diameter. 
The habit of growth and strength of the flower- 
spike are all that could be desiredr Miss O. IngUs 
is not quite so large in the bells as some, but 
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point of oolonr it is distinotly pleasing. The 
bells are rosy-scarlet- ooloaredy and the throat 
white, margined and striped with rose-colonr. 
Maroel Dubois reminds one mudh of Talma; in 
colonr it is blush-white margined with rose, paler 
than in the case of Talma. It produces a yigorons 
flower-spike, and in every way is desirable. Jules 
de Leme is of sturdy growth, producing a large 
spike of carmine- coloured flowers with pure white 
throat. S. Heywood Thompson has deep-rose- 
oolonred . bells, and a white throat, margined 
with pale rose, flushed and striped with purple. 
Dr. Barrie is purple-crimson or of deep-claret 
colour, a fine spike with bells 2) inches in 
diameter. Henry Parr is rose-coloured, with 
a white throat .margined and splashed with 
scarlet, of yigorous growth, producing a long 
spike of well- formed flowers. Marconi has rosy- 
crimson bells and white throat, veined and spotted 
with crimson and margined with rose colonr. 
Edwin Beckett has the onter part of the bell of 
rose colour, fading to pale rose; the throat is 
white, veined and splashed with purple and 
scarlet. Commandant jouve grows fully 8 feet 
high and produces a compact spike of huge bells 
of a purple claret colour, the white throat is 
margined crimson. M. Deherain is of dwarf 
growth with rosy-crimson beUs, bordered with 
red, throat veined with white. Daniel Bellet has 
rose-coloured bells and a white throat, which 
18 pencilled with crimson and margined with 
chocolate colour. C. B. Fielder is of a rich rose 
colour, but the. white throat is margined with 
chocolate colour. The plant produces a fine 
closely set pyramidal spike of flowers. Lord 
Bothschild is of rose-pink colour, and the throat 
ia veined and margined with crimson. John 
Jennings has bells 2 inches in diameter, of rose 
colour; the throat is white, margined with 
crimson. Miss Talbot has rich dark crimson bells 
and pure white throat. E, Jfo^yneua;. 



NBIE C0IRESP0RDEN6L 

(Tk^ EcUtor doeM not hold himtelf rtsponnbU for Uu 
opmtont exprtiud hy hi$ Oorre^pondenU,) 

F08$IL PLANTS.— Your correspondent " M. A." 
(December 24, p. 452) gives the names of some 
plants still to be found growing in recent forma- 
tions of the post tertmry system, which also 
flourished in the coal measures of the carboni- 
ferous system of the Deutozoio life period. The 
names of plants mentioned by *' M. A. " are the 
Mare's - tails, Equisetums and Ginkgo biloba ; 

I always prefer its synonym, Salisburia adianti- 
olia, as being by far the prettier, and certainly 

the most easily - pronounced name. Might not 
" M. A. " also have included in his list that of 
Taxodinm distichum as a present-day continua- 
tion plant of the carboniferous formation, as we 
read of its roots being found at great depths in 
the under-class of the Cypress swamps of the 
MissiBsippi valley, just as stigmaria — the roots 
of SigiLuia— are found in the under-days of 
the coal measures? And are not our Arau- 
carias, Cycada, and some forms of the present 
period but a continuation also of the flora 
of the ^carboniferous life period? Many fine 
avenues and isolated specimens of Arauoaria are 
to be met with throughout the country, succeed- 
ing best on dry soils, and where the thermometer 
does not fall vexy low. Some handsome speci- 
mens of Taxodium distichum are also to be met 
with J a very fine tree of it may be seen in tl^e 
park at Combe Abbey, which I measured with an 
Abn^ level in 1887 s its height then was 75 feet, 
and circumference at 3 feet from the ground 

II feet 6 inches. The same tree measured by 
J. C. lioudon in 1843 was 47 feet high, and 
diameter of trunk 2 feet 3 inches. There is a 
large si)ecimen at Asbury Priory, the seat of 
P. A. Newdigate, Esq., M.P. ; but unfortunately 
during that ever - memorable and destructive 
hurricane of Simday, March 24, 1895, a large 
piece was broken from oif the' top of it. Loudon, 
in his Jirboretv/m, gives a list of the localities 
where Taxodium may be seen, also of when 
planted, their height, and diameter of both 



"top" and ''butt." This tree thrives best in 
moist places. " M. A." incidentally remarks that 
Salisburia adiantifolia makes an admirable tree 
for town or street planting. Would he kindly give 
some information as to where it may be seen in 
this position ? and also whether he could give any 
information where in this country the Ailanthus 
glandulosus, or Tree of Heaven, may be seen as 
a street or town tree? [We know of specimens 
of each in the environs of London. Ed.] 
Why the Ailanthua should also be known 
by the synonym of "Tree of Heaven" I 
am at a loss quite to understand. Is it 
because it grows so tall ? But have we not trees in 
this country which tower heavenwards by many 
feet higher, than the Ailanthus ? We need only 
mention such trees as the Elm, Douglas Fir, the 
Lombardy, and the Black Poplar ; all of them are 
quite as entitled to be "trees of heaven " as the 
Ailanthus: At present the choice of trees for town 
planting seems to be chiefly confined to two species, 
viz., Platanus orientalis and varieties' of Tilia or 
Lime tree. Surely some other trees might be 
found quite as suitable and oertainly quite as 
handsome as either of the above ! During a short 
spell of dry weather the Lime-tree drops its leaves 
and looks seedy for the remainder of the season, 
and added to this it gets the credit of being the 
cause of much of our dark-coloured and un- 
wholesome honey. When our scientists, who are 
now busy with the enterprise of ridding our large 
towns of smoke and fog, have succeeded, we may 
then see our streets ornamented with a choice 
collection of fine trees. I should like to see the 
Ailanthus more generally planted as a town tree ; 
it retains its graceful foliage until the arrival of the 
first frost, when shade from the son is no longer 
necessary, and being a tall grower it would form 
a high canopy over the street, thus rendering 
unnecessary the cutting away a portion of the 
tops of trees which intercept the view. This 
sort of treatment may be seen all the way up the 
Rhine, especially where the boulevards of towns 
run parallel with the river. The residents must 
have shade, and they must also have a view of 
the river and of the opposite bank. Where such 
enchanting scenery exists as is to be found there, 
the view ought never to be impeded or obscured — 
no, not even by a single twig. W. Miller, Berktwell, 
January 2, 1905. 

8PIR>CA BILLARDI. — According to Zabel's 
classification of Spirseas this is a variety of S. 
Menziesii x , a hybrid between 8. Douglasi and 
S. salicifolia. It belongs to the sixth (Euspiraria) 
section of the genus, of which the well-known S. 
Douglasi is a typical example. The list of this 
section is as follows : — 

S. difformis (alba x oorymbosa), B. d. var. effuaa, 
S. d. var. tjpica, S. d. var. Bubinoisa. 

S. BiJioif olla and van. 

S. MenzieBii (Douglasi x salicifolia), S. M! var. 
triumphans, . S. M. var. .pseudo-Dofiglasi, S. M. var. 
anguBtifolia, S. M. var. eximia, S. M. var. ovalifolia, 
S. M. var. macrothjrsa, S. M. var. Billardi, S. M. var. 
Lenneana. 

S. Douglasi. 

S. pallidiflora (Menriesii x tomentoaa). 

S. tomentosa. 
Zabel, however, made nearly as many varieties or 
hybrids as he grew plants, so that it is a difKcult 
matter to know the differences between some of 
them. There is really very little distinction 
between the above varieties of S. Menziesii. J, C, 
Bagshot. 

EFFECTS OF RECENT FOGS ON PLANTS AT 
KEW. — Last month will be remembered at Eew 
as one in which an exceptional amount of damage 
was done to indoor plants by fog. Nothing like 
it has been experienced here since the winters of 
1889-90 and 1890-91, when fogs proved so inju- 
rious, not only near London, but in other parts of 
the country, as " to cause dismay to all interested 
in horticulture, and gave rise to a general feeling 
that Bometiiing ought to be done." This led to 
an investigation, at the instance of the Scientific 
Committee, of the "Effects of Urban Fog upon 
Cultivated Plants " by Prof. F. W. Oliver, and his 
report was published in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, vol. xiii., 1891, and vol. xvi., 
1893. He found that the injury to plants caused 
by fog in the neighbourhood of large towns was due 
to the presence of various poisonous vapours, par- 
ticularly sulphurous acid, which come chiefiy from 
coal smoke. These poisons cannot be kept out of 



plant-houses except by contrivances which are no^ 
practicable, and we are therefore reduced to th» 
very indifferent expedient of maintaining a com- 
paratively low temperature and a dry atmosphere- 
in the houses whilst the fog is upon us. It ia 
doubtful if these conditions serve to mitigate the- 
ill-effects of fog. At any rate, we have suffered 
terribly at Eew, notwithstanding the precau- 
tions taken to lessen the effects. Sulphuroua 
acid could not be kept out of the houses, whilst 
over everything outside, including the glass^ 
there was deposited a layer of what might be 
called a mixture of tar, oil, and soot, whidi has 
stuck hard, darkening the houses, and no doubt 
doing much damage to outside vegetatioii. Tho 
gardener in the country knows nothing of these- 
difficulties, but it is to be hoped that he doee 
not overlook them when he inspects the work, 
of his less fortunate brethren. Up to the middle 
of December the indoor collections at Kew were 
healthy and flourishing, although a few delicate 
Orchids, such as CaSmthes and Dendrobiun^ 
PhalflBUopsis, and some g^reenhouse plants, par- 
ticularly Begonias and Acanthads, were injured 
by the fogs of November 14 and 16. But the 
dense, dirty fogs experienced from December 19 to- 
27 were mo«t deetamctive to many kinds of plants^ 
In the Palm-house the leaves fell as thickly as- 
they do out-<xf-doors after a froet in October^ 
and it was almost as bad in the Temperate-- 
house. Wihter-fiowering plants were stripped of 
their flowers and buds, whilst such genera as 
ColeuS, Moschosma, Euphorbia, Beinwardtia, Bon-- 
vardia, Jacobinia, Aphelandra, Salvia, Enpatorium, 
Poinsettia, Echium, Tecoma, Begonia (tuberoua 
and evergreen sections), Brunfelsia, Luculia, So— 
lanum. Piper, CodisBum (Crotons), Ipomna, Panax, . 
Clerodendron, and Bougainvillea were in most- 
cases reduced to baresticks. Even the Acacias in 
the Temperate-house suffered, and such sturdy 
shrubs as Coffea, Gmelina, Barringtonia and Oesal— 
pinia were severely hurt. The climbers under - 
the roof of the Palm-house were on the whole the- 
greatest sufferers, due probably, to the poiscmona- 
vapours being thickest nearest the g^ass. A list • 
of tbe genera that suffered most numbers 118. 
exclusive of Orchids. In the Orchid-houses all 
the flowers and buds of Angrnoum, Phalnnopsis^ 
CaJanthe, Catasetum, Dendrobium, Lselia and Oatt- - 
leya were destroyed. So far as my observation goe&- 
plants in the open-air are not affected by fog in. 
the same way as those under glass. No doubt- 
they are injured by tixe greasy-sooty deposit on 
their leaves and stems, but sulphurous acid doea 
not cause the leaves to fall off at once as it doee. 
the leaves of shrubs grown imder glass. TT- 
Wation, January ^ 1905. 

COLOUR IN APPLES.— I think that moisture- 
plays an important part in producing colour. In 
writing of moisture, I mean the natural rainfall,, 
not artificial, watering, although trees copiously 
watered during the summer wiU, other condition»- 
being favourable, produce highly-coloured fruits 
I do not refer to such Apples that odour well in 
any season, such as Worcester Pearmain, 6k»- 
ooyne's Scarlet Seedling, M^ de M^nags &0.,.. 
but to such Apples as Cox's Orange Pippin,. 
Bibston Pippin, Boston Busset; and, among^ 
cooking Apples, Tower of Glamis, Alf riston, &c^ 
The sun plays an important part in bringing out 
the colour, but some soils will produce a higher- 
and more intense colour in both Apples and 
Pears than others. Is this due to the presence or 
iron in the soil ? The most striking example of 
moisture producing colour which I have ever 
noticed was during the past summer, after the 
heavy rains we had in the month of July — 4 to • 
5 inches. One could almost see the colour deepen 
day by day, not only in fruit, but in otner- 
things. Some DracsBna-leaved Beet, that was 
quite green, assumed a blackish-crimson colour a 
day or two after the rains, while it was also most- 
noticeable in other root crops. Gravenstein is a 
good-flavoured Apple, but, like many other good 
things, it is very sparingly produced here. I 
could have shown good fruits of September - 
Beauty at the Boyal Horticultural Society'a 
show, but put up Mabbott's Pearmain instead. I 
have never had Cox's Orange Pippin of such 
snperb colour as they are this season, while the 
flavour is exceptionally good. I staged them« 
twice in open competition; on both occasions 
there were over thir^-five entries^ but they wer^ 
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far ahead of the others in colour and finia]^. 
Lady Sudeley has with me been much deeper in, 
colour than usnal th|s season ; it is a grand early 
Apple to gather as required from the tree, and it 
is almost too large for dessert. T, H, Slade', 
Poltimore Qardena, JSxetw, 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. — Mr. Vrengdenhill. 
Haarlem, Holland, says. Gardeners* Chronicle, 
December 81, p. 466, " There seems no reason 
why they [flowers of the Lily of the Valley] 
should not be crystallised with sugar for sweet- 
meats.'' He does not seem to be aware that the 
Lily of the Valley is harmful in all its members, 
the flowers being the most dangerous part. The 
Bevue Horticole published some time ago an 
account of the poisoning of a brood of fot?ls by 
the decaying flowers of the Lily of the Valley. Only 
the parent birds survived, and one out of ten 
chickens. George Jfenelow (Rev.), Drayton Hoiue, 
Leamington, 

THE EPHEDRAS— JOINT-FIR8.— The members 
of the peculiar genus Ephedra, which look like 
the remains of some prehistoric Tegetation, and 
bear strange resemblances to the Equisetums and 
Hippuris in form, are rarely seen in gardens, 
except where scientific collections of plants are 
grown ; yet^ for rockeries or dry situations some 
of the species are useful, attractive with their 
bright ]^ fruits, and graceful in habit. They 
are not difficult to grow, and are readily incfeased 
by layers. One of the most beautiful is the 
Himalayan E. Gerardiana, which grows- freely, 
but does not usually exceed 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. The stems and branches are slender, 
terete, suggestive of the smaller Equisetums, or a 
miniature Cytisus prseoox ; but there is a slight 
glaucous tint which adds to its beauty. E. 
nebrodensis is a much more vigorous species, 
reaching 2^ or 3 feet, and bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the common Horsetoil. Both these 
Ephedras thrive in any ordinary soil which is 
not too wet ; and their resemblance to the Equi- 
setums is confined to the form of the growths. 
The twenty or thirty species known are inte- 
resting also for their geographical distribution, 
for Europe, North and Central Asia, North 
Africa^ North and South America, all include 
representatives. In Loudon's time it was sug- 
gested that some of these plants might be ^io»n 
in dry regions as a soil-covering, in place of the 
g^ss of iuoist climates ; but I am not aware that 
any extensive experiments have been undertaken 
in that direction. B, L. C. 

CARNATIONS QLACIER AND MR8. 8. U. BROOKS. 
— The orig;inal stock of Glacier I obtained from 
Messrs. Win.'Cutbush. & Son when it was first 
offered. On changing situations about two years 
ago, I brought cuttings of Glacier with me. I 
found here Mrs. S. J. Brooks, which I was informed 
was also obtained from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
& Son. How is it that the two varieties are 
alike ? • I cannot take advantage of the kind offer 
of Messrs. Cutbush to show me the two varieties 
growing in their nurseries, but should be 
pleased to accept flowers and foliage of the two 
varieties. Henry Butcher, Wheatley Park Gardens, 
Ikmeaeter. 

THE CULTURE OF EUCHARI8 (see vol. xxxvi., 
p. 412). — The most successful cultivator of these 
plants I have known used only hard water for them. 
Mr. Hambly,the gardener in question, was for some 
twenty years hei^ gardener and steward to Chas. 
Aldenburgh Bentincke, Esq., and grew a large 
number of these plants in big specimens that to 
my certain knowledge occupi^ the same pots for 
ten years, and were flowered never less than 
twice, and often three times, each year; and 
further, the great leathery and robust foliage 
was distinct testimony that the strain upon them 
was not unduly great. The modus operandi as 
adopted by Mr. Hambly was as follows : — Imme- 
diately the flowers were cut for the decoration of 
the mansion or town demesne a much less quan- 
tity of water was afforded to the roots, and 
gradually the supply was withheld until the 
plants flagged somewhat, when they were trans- 
ferred to an ordinary greenhouse temperature in 
winter, and to the Peach-house in summer. At 
the time of removal they were immersed in a 
tank and thoroughly saturated. The plante 
received no further supply of water until the 



^l^yes hung limp over the pot, and after this 
^process haul been repeated three times they were 
plunged to the rim in new tan in the steve. Hot- 
water pipes ran through the central bed, and a 
very high temperature was maintained, to which 
the plants invariably responded by. producing a 
wealth of flowers. Fibrous loam only was used 
in top-dressing, with an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure prepared from sheep and fowl droppings, 
commencing from the time the flower-spikes miule 
their appearance. Walter JET. Aggett. 

TREE CARNATION8 AT WORTH PARK, CRAW- 
LEY. THE RESIDENCE OF MR8. MONTEFIORE.— 
A fine collection of these plante is. now in fine 
fiower at Mrs. Montefiore's residence. The plante 
are strong and vigorous, perfectly clean, healthy, 
and well-grown specimens. One large span-roofed 
house contains several hundred plants arranged on 
a high central stage quite close to the top of the 
house, slopmg down to the path, facing all round, 
forming a lovely bank with scarcely a pot visible. 
There are also side benches filled with dwarf- 
growing varieties. It is a charming arrangement 
and will form a delightful picture all through 
the winter. The following sorte are grown in 
large quantities: Winter Cheer, Lady Carlyle, 
Hme. Franco, William Bobinson, La Neige, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Worth Park Favour- 
ite, a fine red variety raised by Mr. Allen, the 
head gardener. Large quantities of cut fiowers 
are required during November and December.' 
Two houses contain " MaJmaison " Carnations in 
healthy condition, and just coming into fiower ; 
Churchwarden and Lady Ulrica are splendid in 
size and colour. Carnations are quite a feature. 
Several other houses contain Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine, Coleus thyrsoideus, zonal Pelargoniums, 
and Chrysanthemums. It is a fine range of glass, 
and one house is allotted to each class of plants. 
Late Grapes have been excellent this season, 
especially Mascat of Alexandria and Black 
Alicante! E. H. jy. 

RIPENING WOOD-QROWTH ON NORTH WALL8. 
— When comment is made on the ease with which 
the shoots of the Morello Cherry ripen or 
mature on a north wall, it should be remembered 
that the shoote of this Cherry are invariably of a 
nature that admite of hardening or ripening 
under cool conditions as easily as the wood of 
Pears. Plums or Sweet Cherries will ripen on 
east or west walls, and very often the more tender 
wood of Peaches and Necterines on south walls. 
It is true that some Pears and Plums will produce 
good fruit and ripen wood on north walls, but 
only in warm seasons and in Southern localities. 
I have seen Victoria fruiting finely on a north 
wall at Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, and in that 
way keeping up a long succession of fruit ; 
but the finest fruit and crops, taking- the 
average of years, are outcast walls. In such a 
hot garden as that of Syon House, Middlesex, it 
is easy .to understand Mr. Wythes' advocacy of 
the utilisation of north walls for certain Pears, 
but it must not be forgotten that even though 
little or no sunshine might fall on the trees, yet 
there the great heat absorbed by the brickwork 
on sunny days on the south side must serve to 
warm the wsJl on the north side materially, and 
in that way help to the maturation of the wood. 
A solid wall' of brickwork once well heated by 
the sun parts with that warmth slowly, and 
trees on both sides of the wall greatly benefit. 
Even in Lancashire n5 doubt the same sun 
infiuence through the wall .tends to the same end 
that is found in the South. A. D. 

DAHLIA The Mikado.— I note on p. 456 of 
the last volume that amongst the National Dahlia 
Society's list of Dahlia novelties (for) of 1904 
there is a single- flowered variety called "Mikado." 
A year previously this name was given to a 
novelty from the firm of H. Kohlmannslehner, 
Britz, Berlin, and as I am agent for this firm I 
beg to bring the matter before your readers to 
prevent any error. "Mikado" (Kohlmanns- 
lehner) was described and illustrated in Die 
Gartenwelt, vol. viii., p. 24, as one of the best 
' novelties of its year. The flower very much 
resembles a "Chrysanthemum," and if this name 
had not already been given to a recent variety 
the raiser would have adopted that name. The 
thin tubuliformed fiorete, which are twisted and 



ipooryed, are of dark eherry-red colour. , The 
fiower is in size a little larger than " Red Rovei^," 
and very free-fiowering, and was given the highest 
Certificate from the German Dahlia Society. 
Enclosed please find a copy of the issue of Die 
Gartenwelt in question, which contains the rules 
adopted by the German Dahlia Society. Prank 
Koehler, London. 

CUCUMBER DISEASE OR "8POT." — In reply 
to Mr. Owen Thomas's request with regard to the 
Cucumber disease or " spot'' (Cercospora melonis) 
(December 24, p. 438), which has caused such 
severe damage and involved such enormous 
financial losses to the growers during the past 
ten years, I venture to give the resolte of several^ 
experimental trials of remedies which have been^ 
made at a large market-growing establishment 
in this neighbourhood, extending over the past 
four years. The proprietor has been a Cucumber- 
grower on a large scale since 1860 ; he first notice<l 
the disease six years ago; since which date it 
appears to be gettinci: worse and worse. Unless 
some remedy is quickly found the growth of this 
crop on an extensive scale is doubtless, as Mr. 
Owen Thomas says, a doomed industry in Eng- 
land. From systematic observations by the 
proprietor he became convinced that the disease 
was not caused by imperfect root action, neither 
by soil, maniire, nor water. In the immediate 
vicinity of the nursery it was observed that many 
garden fiowers and wild plante were attacked 
by a similar leaf-spot disease; it was thought 
therefore that the fungus germs were con- 
veyed into the houses from outeide. Several 
specimens of these diseased leaves were conveyed 
to the Bothamsted Experimentel Laboratory, 
and the fung^a was cultivated, with the reside 
that it was found to be of quite a distinct char- 
acter from that of the Cucumber leaf -spot. Pre- 
ventive trials were set on foot in the year 1901. 
In the first year cow-manure was mixed with 
sulphur and applied to the hot- water pi pea 
without any beneficial result. For the second 
crop an application of fiowers- of -sulphur and 
quicklime was used; this also proved of no avail 
in stopping the disease. In the second year 
(1902) a Bordeaux-mixture was sprayed on to 
the plante as a preventive before there wai 
any appearance of the disease, and was carried 
on at intervals through the summer. The spots, 
however, multiplied rapidly, spreading through 
all the leaves of every house, causing the plante 
to wither and decay. No disease could be found 
on the roote. In the third year the remedy as 
recommended by the Board of Agriculture was 
tried, using a solution of Potessinm sulphide (liver- 
of -sulphur), 2 ounces to 3 gallons of water, adding 
2 ounces of soft-soap. The solution was sprayed 
on to the plante, wetting every part, both the 
upper and the under surfaces of the leaves, and 
thoroughly drenching the soil. A^rain, a failure 
to stop the disease was the result. At the end of 
the season the whole of the surface-soil was wheeled 
out of the houses, and to the subsoil was applied a 
dressing of ammoniacal liquor. One ton of liquor 
was given to each 150- feet house for the purpose 
of killing any fundus germs that might be 
lurking in the soil or on the woodwork of the 
houses. So strong was the ammonia gas given 
off that it discoloured the paint on the woodwork 
and killed all insect life, but it did not prevent 
i^e- appearance of the "spot" disease in the 
following season, even although new surface soil 
was employed. In the fouith year (1904) the 
disease was first seen as early as March 23. 
Commencing on March 25 the disease was kept 
in check by spraying the plants with a solution 
of sulphate of copper, using 1 ounce of copper 
to 36 gallons of water every fourth day. Thie 
eventiuilly had the effect of drying up the plante 
so that they became extremely susceptible to the 
attacks of red spider, and it was impossible to 
keep these peste under. The remedy in this case 
was considered as bad as the disease. A pre- 
paration of cupram was also tried — } pint of 
strong liquid ammonia was added to 2 quarts of 
water in which was dissolved 1 ounce of carbonate 
of copper. This blue fiuid was further diluted 
with 12 gallons of water and sprayed bn to the 
plante. But as this preparation could not be 
used after the fruit began to form it was useless 
in preventing the disease attacking the young 
foliage late in the season. In each of the 
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tfifot years it ^as found that the hotter the 
weather the more viruletit was the disease. 
Every time a crop of Oucumters was finished the 
troodwork of the houses was washed with a 
solution of sulphate of iron, 2 oz. to a gallon of 
water. Sulphate of iron has also been applied as 
manure. Varying quantities of sulphate of 
potash have been given as manure. The houses 
have further been vaporised with sulphur, using 
B^chards's himps of the largest sise, twenty-four 
lamps to eaoh 150>feet house { the lamps were 
ke^ going for two hours. All these experimental 
tnais have so far proved of no avail in arrestuig 
the leaf-spot disease. It «eems, therefore^ that so 
long as Cucumbers are grown under -the present 
" highly forced" conditions of moistlire and heat 
BO remedy can be found, because what kills the 
disease will also kill the plant. /. /» WiHis, 
florpeiMUti. 

DAN>E RACEM08A = RU8CU6 RACEM08U8 = 
LAURU6 ALEXANDRINA (ALEXAMDRIAfi LAUREL 
OR BAY). — (See enquiry on p. 468).—" Supposed to 
be the plant with which the anoieats crowned 
their victors and poets. The stalks of this, being 
ywj pliable, may be easily wrought into' ooroneto 
for this puipose, and the leaves of this plant 
having a arreat resemblanoe te those which are 
represented on the ancient busts, seeBu to con- 
ftnu' this opinion." The above is quoted from 
lliller's B<krdenent IXctionary. In Potter's 
Aild%qykiiis9 of Oreeee, vol, i., p* 446> of the 
Olympian Games it is stated : " the original [game] 
was only a race . . . the victor was crowned 
with an Olive garland, which was net composed 
of the common Olive branches, nor the natural 
product of that country, but brought from 
tjie hyperborean Scythians, and planted near 
Olympia, where it flourished, though not after 
the manner of other Olive trees* but spread- 
ing out its boughs more like a Myrtle. . . . 
Garlands given to victors in these games were 
lUways composed of it, and it was forbidden 
under a great penalty to cut it fcr any other 
use." Of the i^ythian Games it is recorded that 
"Aristomenes was crowned with Laurel that 
flourished upon Mount Parnassus, but at the first 
institution of these games the victors were 
<9rOwned with garlands of Palm or of Beedh leaves." 
In the Nemean Games the victors were crowned 
with Parsley. Parsley was the conquering ornament 
of the Isthmian sports, but garlands of Pine- 
leaves were likewise use^ and afterwards the use of 
Parsley was discontinued. Another quotation of 
interei^ is from the Treaaury cf Botany, above 
the weU-known initials "M. T. M.":— "Under 
the common name of Laurel many rery different 
plants are met with in gardens ; but Bay or 
19oble 'Laurel (Laurus nobilis) is the only one 
which is properly so called. ... It is one of the 
plants called Daphne by the anoients. The 
branches of this plant were likewise used to form 
the crowns placed on the heads of the heroes of 
antiquity, and on the statues of the gods ; hence, 
perhaps, the name, from lavs (praiiiB)> and also 
the spedflc name, 'noble.'" Seeing that the 
revival of the Olympian Games, according to 
Oailimachua, took place about 828 B.C., it is not 
•nrprising that there is some difficulty in deter- 
' the .... 



„ particular plants used then by the 

anoient Greeks for making the crowns or ffaiiands 
f<|r distinguishing the heroes of the Olympian 
GaiMS. John Ei J^feriu, Oatford. 

AUDIT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— lllis as given 
hyi Mr. H. S. Kemp on p. 453 is veiy interesting but 
hatfUy correct in the statement that the various 
positions are obtained by the nufnber of times 
shown. Should it not be "by the number of times 
.mentioned in the reports given by oertain papers" ? 
It is well known that compared with* many varie- 
ties not mentioned, Madame Gamot^ Mrs. Mease, 
and Mrs. Bryant have been shown in noteworthy 
form scarce]^ at all, and from some important 
shows were entirely absent. The^ were met with 
mueh less frequently than Miss Obve Miller, Ethel 
Htsroy, and Sensation. In some large exhibi- 
tions these have eaoh appeared in good torm more 
ihttB. the minimum number of times mentioned 
{twelve). I made notes of the number of exhibits 
certain varieties appeared in the three most 
in^pcHrtant shows in the kingdom — Crystal Palace, 
. Birmingham, and Edinburgh. Bessie Godfrey 
was shown in sixty exhibits at the first-named. 



and forty at Edinburgh ; F. S. Vallis almost' bm 
many ; Maf eking Hero was in five of the six exhi- 
bits in the most important class, besides twenty-five 
others in the same show. It also appeared twenty- 
seven times at the Crystal Palace, and about the 
same number at Birmingham. Henry Perkins 
was shown in excellent style more often than 
Mrs. Mease, and among novelties I noted Sou- 
venir de Madame Benson and Mrs. C. Beckett 
more than four times. H. S. Silsbury is without 
doubt the finest novelty of la^t season, but I 
believe others will provesuperior to those honoured 
by inclusion in the best six. W. J, O. 

THE TRAINING OF YOUNQ QARDENER8. — It 
is not surprising tbat someone has been impressed 
by the remarks of "J. G. W. " on p. 411, and no 
doubt Mr. C. Buckland feels somewhat relieved 
after giving us his little story on p. 453 about 
the smart yoimg foreman who had never touched 
a spade to use it. This man must have received 
his training in some very funny gardens, for 
even in the glass department the spade is in- 
dispensable; and I venture to say that whilst 
Mr. Buckland was looking for the specimen to 
suit his purpose, he might have easily found a 
dozen foremen who would have been only too 
pleased to discuss with him the proper use of the 
spade in the way of trenching, root -pruning, 
planting, &c. Young gardeners of to-day are 
often called upon to take over the charge of 
gardens that have drifted into a most deplor- 
able condition, which points plainly to the 
fact that amongst the old school there were a 
great many who not only despised the use of 
the spade and hoe, but in many other ways 
were very inefficient. W. Q. B, 

On p. 453, " W. C. E." takes exception to 

remarks of mine in a former issue ; but I think it 
would have been more appropriate to point out a 
little more clearly the piarticular remarks which, 
in his opinion, " have no foundation." NaturaUy 
no one expects that all will agree with any one 
statement made, but I have had confirmation of 
my views from friends and also from total 
strangers. After over twenty years' experience 
inm^um-sised and large ^^undens I again say 
most emphatically that a great many young 
gardeners are deficient in many branches of 
outside work. But here let me say that I do not 
think it is a case of being " too particular," as I 
have generf^y found, if put to them properly, 
that they are usually anxious to have a tarn at 
all branches of the profession ; but I think that 
' in the training of young gardeners too much is 
made of the glass department. With reference to 
the remarks of "W. C. B.," "that almost the 
whole of our summer bedding, as well as many 
other flowering plants,^., are the produce of this 
[the glass] department," and the allusion lower 
down to the " reductions of labour in gardens," 
where such reductions have unfortunately been 
made, I would say that much labour is practically 
wasted in the production of huge quantities of 
Pelargoniums, Altemantheras, Iresine, and such- 
like tender plants, to the exclusion of vdmolj beau- 
Uf ul and quite hardy perennial plants, wmch are 
not utilised nearly as much as they mieht be, and 
which do not require much room and attention 
under glass, at a time of the year when the labour 
thus saved may be put to very good use in the 
outside departments in getting work generally in 
a forward condition for the busy months of 
spring and early summer. /. Q, W,, Beasborough. 

JA8MINUM PRIMULINUM.— Mr.Mayne (p. 441) 
remarks that this species is "said to be quite 
hardy." It is certainly true that when Messrs. 
Yeitch distributed it they said, ** It is hardy in 
this country, and at our Coombe Wood Nursery 
has resisted 16* frost on a north walL" Un- 
fortunately I cannot bear testimony to its 
hardiness, as a fine plant on a sheltered west wall 
here was killed to the ground in November, when 
we registered 26** frost. This plant was in full 
growth when the frost came, and had I anticipated 
. such severe weather I should have taken care to 
have had it adequately protected. It is dis- 
appointing to find that tMs species wiU be 
unsuited for this part of the Midlands, as its free 
and graceful growth and fioriferous habit make 
it a most desirable wall plant. The severe frost 
coming so suddenly did a great amount of 
damage in this neighbourhood (which is rather 



low lying), and I am a little surprised to find that 
a large old plant of Buddleia globosa, 10 feet 
high, has been killed to the ground. Arthur £. 
Ooodtoin, The JElms, KiddemUnater. 



SOCIETIES^ 



THE BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAIr. 

January 3.— The first meeting of the Committees of 
this Society in 1905 was not accompanied by a large 
display of exhibits. This is nothing unusual in the 
month of January, but in the old Drill Hall the 
smaUness of the display was not so apparent as in the 
new and more spadous Hall in Vincent Square. 
Visitors on Tuesday last were more impressed with the 
size and light appearance of tlus building than they 
bad been hitherto, yet there were several very hand- 
some groups of Cjpripediuma and other Orohida, also 
of ornamental foliage and flowering plants. 

The Orchid CoMMrrrn reoommended twoBotanioid 
Certificates and four Awards of Merit to novelties; 
the Floral ComcrrrBE an Award of Merit to a variety 
of Chrysanthemum; and the Fruit and Vegetable 
CoMMiTTTEE Awards of Merit to an Apple and a Pear. 
At a meeting held in the afternoon forty-two new 
Fellows were elected. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : H. B. May, Esq., in the chair ; and Messrs. 
C. T. Druery, Jas. Hudson, Jno. Green, Jas. Walker, 
Geo. Nicholson, J. A. Nix, H. J. Jones, G. Bemthe, 
Chas. E. Shea, C. R. Fielder, Ohas. Dixon, W. Howe, 
H. J. Cutbush, H. C. Notoutt, Chas. £. Pearson, Geo. 
Paul, W. P. Thomson, K HI Jenkins, and W. J. James. 
A number of vases was shown furnished with flowers 
of a white Japanese Chrysanthemimi named Lady 
Helper, shown with long stems, there being three, 
four, and five flowers on each stem. The flowers came 
from Lord Belpbr's garden near Derby (gr., Mr. 
W. H. Cooke), who stated that the variety is an 
Australian seedling. Flowering so well at this late 
season it is valuable. 

Messrs. H. Cankbll k SoKS, Swanley, staged 
flowering plants and sprays in vases of Mosehosma 
riparium. The inflorescences were pleasing and well 
developed (Cultural Commendation). 

Messrs. W. WkllS k Co., Ltd., Earlswood Nur- 
series, Redhill, Surrey, dispUyed some vases of Chrys- 
anthemums, prinoipally of "sm^^e" and "qaiUed" 
varieties. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Go., Bush Hill Park, MiddlcssgE, 
stsged three baskets of a pleasing variety of Cyolas&Sn 
named " Low's Salmon," also vases oontaming varieiiss 
of these flowers, and plants of Aspatagns medeoloidss. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush k Son, nurserymen, Hi^- 
gate, N., set up a ooUeotion of alpine plsnta, backed 
with a number of small shmbs— Conifers, Pemettya in 
fruit. Daphne mezereum, Eupatorium Weinmaanianum, 
and similar plants suitable for the rocl&garden. Iris 
Histrio, I. aophenensis, I. Vartani, and L Hektavioki 
were exhibited in flower (Silver Banksian MedBl)» 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upptr 
Edmonton, staged an excellent collection of greenhouse 
- plants. Ferns, Asaleas, Primula obconica, P. kewensis. 
Daphne indica alba, Erica melanthera, Eranthemnm 
pulchellum, kc, M^ny choice specimen Ferns were 
introduced into the group, the whole of which was 
arranged with excellent taste (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Vettch k Sokb, Ltd., King's Road, 
Chelsea, set up a number of greenhouse plants, Oolens 
thyrsoideus, Moschosma riparium (flowering well in 
small pots), Jacobinia chrysostephana, and several 
baskets of the winter-flowering Begonias, B. Agatha, 
Julius, ke, Gesnera (Niegeiia) exoniensis was shown 
with the inflorescences about to open, the handsome 
foliage being not the least decorative charactsr of the 
plants (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A handsome group of plants of Euphorbia jaequinife- 
flora was displayed by Mr. Beckett, gr. to Lord AldbK- 
HAM, Elstree. This old garden plant was plentifully 
flowered, the sprays being very bright in appearance, 
and well set oflf by a number of Palms, Ferns, &0., 
introduced into the group for effect (Silver Flora Medal). 

AWARD or Merit. 
Chryianthetnum Market Gold, — This is a rieh 
golden-yelldw-coloured decorative or Japanese variety. 
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whioh from its hfthit i« eonridered to be valiiable for 
market purposes. — Shown by Lord Aldenham, Elstrce 
(gr., Mr. Beckett). 

Orchid Oommittee. 

Prtteni : Harrj J. Yeiteh, £aq., m the chair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), J. Gumey Fowler, 
De B. Crawshay, J. W. Potter, Francis WeUesley, 
Jeremiah OolmaD, W. Boxall, J. W. OdeU, W. H. 
Young, H. A. Tracy, A. A. MoBean, G. F. Moore, 
R. G. Thwaites, H. T. Pitt, J. Charlesworth, H. Little, 
and F. W. Ashton. 

There was a far better show of Orchids than the 
inclement w«ather seemed to foreshadow, and the 
meeting was remarkable by reason of the extraordin- 
arily fine group of magnifioently-grown specimens of 
Ordiids from the famous ooUeetion ol Obtain G. L. 
HOLPORi\ CLE., Westonbirt, Tetbury (gr., Mr. 
Alexander), for which the Society's Gold Medal 
was awarded, and the Undley Medal for exoellent 
culture voted. iThe group, which extended the 
whole length of the central staging of one side 
of the Blall, was composed principally of large 
specimens of the best varieties of C. x Lecanum, C. 
insigne, and other handsome Cypripediums, the speci- 
mens bearing in the aggregate some 500 flowers. 
Am«ng the beet noted were C. x Leeanum Holford's 
variety, a dark-coloured and finely marked form with 
twenty flowers ; C. x L. giganteum, with twenty -four 
and sixteen flowers ; O. x L. Westonbirt variety, with 
fourteen flowers, and other forms equally good. C x 
J. Howes bore eleven large blooms, C. x nitenssuperbum, 
fifteen, and several forms of C. x aureum and C. x 
Sallieri from five to ten flowei*8. Among the rarer speci- 
mena of Qypripediums noted were several very massive 
forms of C. x Hera, the best af whioh were the new and 
fine varieties '^Marion" and ''Joan," both handsome 
Qowen and finely marked ; C. x Aetams langleyense 
was a pretty light-eoloured hybrid which bad de- 
viously TMseivcd an award ; C. x Aleibiaaes (Leeanum 
giganteum x Mans, de Curte), a bold flower of good 
quaUty ; C. x Seipio (Sallieri Hyeanom x Mrs. T^utc), 
an improvement on C. x Sallieri aureum ; and good 
examples of C. x Charlesianuro, C. x Fascinator, 
C. X Tityns (six flowers), and the best forms of C. in- 
signe. The centre of the weU-arranged group was 
made up of good specimens of Oncidium tigriaum, 
lAlia anoeps, L, a. Sanderiana, L. a. Amesiaaa, and a 
few good Odontoglosamn crispum; and at intervals 
vrare fine specimens of Lwlia autumnalis, one specimen 
of the large and flnely-coloured *' Westonbirt " variety 
having seven ispkes, bearing together twenty-three 
flowers of bright scarlet ooloar; on the front row 
were several good specimens of Sophronitis grandiflora. 

Messrs. Cuabusworth k Co., Heaton, Bradford, 
w«re awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a good grwip in 
whioh the main feature was Lielio-Cattleya x Charles- 
werthii, about thiity pUnts of it, some of them wHh 
several strong spikes being used, their bright coppery- 
orange coloured flowers with ruby-purple labeUums 
f^viug a very bright effect. With them were a plant of 
the pretty L.-C. x Andromeda ¥rith primrose-yellow 
flowers with claret-coloured labeUums ; several good 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. x Hallio-crispum, several 
ef the pretty white-and-rose Triohopilia sua vis, &c. 

Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, secured a Silver Flora 
Medal for a remarkably good group of rare Cypri- 
pediums, all exceptionally well grown and flowered. 
The group included a selection of the best forms of 
Cypripedium insigne, C. x Lecanum, C. x aureum, and 
other wijitcr-blooming kinds. Specially noteworthy were 
C. insigne "HarefieldHaU,"C.i. Sander®, C.i.Sanderi. 
annm, and C. i. Oyama, the last-named being a singular 
and beautiful variety of the C. i. Bohnhoffianum cl.-^iu 
in which the spotting i» suppressed anu the 
peculiar pale rosy-brown colouring disposed in close reti- 
culation and tinting. OtherR noted were C. x aureum, 
lambianum, like C. a. Surprise, but with an emerald*- 
green tint ; C. x Phtjebe, C. x Mme. Jules Hye, C. 
X Tityus, C. X Swinburnei magnificum, Trichopilia 
suavis, varieties of Lselia anceps, and good Mawie- 
vallia Schroderiana. 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, St. Albans, staged a small 
group in which were a good example of Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum, a pretty light form of C. x Helen II., 
C. X Lucienianum, C. x aureum virginale, and two 
other good varieties of it ; C. x exquisitum (exul x 
insigne Chantini), and a very remarkable form of C. 
insigne, with the ground colour of C. i. Bohnhoffianum, 
but with a rose-^ush and rose-coloured spotting 
running into the white upper half of the dorsal sepal. 

Jkbwiiau Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr., Mr. 
W. P. Bound), showed cut spikes of Laelia anceps Mrs. 



Jeremiidi Cdjnan, a food and richly-coloured flower ; 
L. a. alba, and a strong-brandhed spike <^ Calanthe x 
Wm. Murray. 
Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Enfield, showed Cattleya 



distinctly spotted, and with a white tip to the. dorsal 
sepal ; andC. x Leeanum Fowlerianum. 

Francis Wwjjeslet, Bsq. (gr., Mr. Hopkjns), sent 
Cypripedium insigne Hopkinsianum, La^lifi anpcps 



Fig. 6.— dbndrobium triplorum (cymbidioides). 

(Awarded a Botanical Certificate on Tuesday list.) 



Trianae Alpha, a good' variety with broad, crimped 
petals; Cypripedium x Mrs. Tautz, C. x Prewetti, 
C. X nitens. Ball's variety ; .C x Madame Geo. 
Truffaut, and other Cypripediums. . . 

G. F. MooiiE, Esq., Bourton-on-the-Water (gr., Mr. 
Page), showed Cypripedium x Amy . Moo^^e (Sallieri 
aureum x insigne maximum), a large yellowish flower 



Amesiana Wellesley's variety, and two others (see 
Awards). 

Awards of Merit, 

Ci/pripedtMrn x Meruoria Jerniiighaniffy from 

Francis Welleslky, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gr., 

Mr. Hopkins). — A noble hybrid of unrecorded origin. 

The flowers have the massive form of some of the 
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darkest C. x aureum, ^ut with a thidcer texture and 
other characters suggestive of one of the hybrids of 
G. Drurii, perhaps G. x Winnianum, being one of the 
parents. There is a charming unduhktion to the seg- 
ments of the flower, and altogether it has a novel and 
attractive appearance. The dorsal sepal is pure white 
with a small purple base from which ascends some 
stout emerald-green rays, the middle of the sepal 
having a broad purple band. Petals and lip honey- 
yellow tinged with purple-brown, the margin of the lip 
being clear yellow, and the surface of the flower very 
glo«sy. 

Cypripediwn x wes^eldiense (Leeanum superbum 
X PoUettianum), from Fbancis Wellbslet, Esq. (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins).— A fine flower with large white dorsal 
sepal with a small green base, the greater part of the 
white area being covered with lines of bright rose 
irregular spots. Petals and lip yellowish, heavily 
tinged with dark mahogany -red. 

Cypripedivm x Almbiades (Leeanum giganteum x 
M. de Curte), from Captain G. L. Holford, "Weston- 
birt (gr., Mr. Alexander). — Flower large and of fine 
substance, the showy white dorsal sepal having rich 
purple markings. 

Dendrobium PhalcenopsU Chardvoar. t«or., from 
G. F. MOORB, Esq., Bourton-on-the-Water (gr., Mr. 
Page). Flowers of perfect shape and of a bright 
magenta roso colour. 

Botanical Gebtificate. 

Dendrobivm triflorum^ from F. W. Moobe, Esq., 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin. The plant 
often found in gardens named D. cymbidioides. The 
spray sent had seven cream-white flowers with red and 
yellow markings on the lip (see flg. 6). * 

Aerides Ortgiesianum^ from F. W. Moobb, Esq., 
Glasnevin. A species with greenish- white flowers, 
slightly marked with rose. Originally ciescribed by 
Beichenbach, in the Gardeners* Chronicle^ 1885, p. 501. 

GULTURAL GOMMBNDATION 

to the Bt. Hon. Lord Bothschild, for a magnificent 
eight-branched inflorescence of Phalenopsis Aphrodite, 
With nearly fifty flowers. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: Geo, Bunyard, Esq. (Chairman); and 
Messrs. Jas. Gheal, Jas. Gibson, S. Mortimer, Alex. 
Dean, Ed. Beckett, H. J. Wright, J. Willi^d, W. 
Foqpart, Geo. Eelf, and Owen Thomas. 

Mr. B. Abhton, Lathom Gaidens, Ormskirk, ex- 
hibited tubers of a large, flat-shaped Potato, named 
Earl of Lathom. 

Some large cooking Apples of a seedling variety, 
named Lord Belper, were shown by Mr. W. H. Cooke, 
gr. to the Bight Hon. Lord Belpbb, Derby. The 
fruits were deeply ribbed. 

Messrs. Jas. Ybitoh & Sons, Boyal Exotic Nur- 
series, King's Boad, Chelsea, exhibited fruits, of a 
small-sized Pear named Winter Williams, raised from 
a cross between the varieties Williams' Bon Chretien 
and Beurr^ Baohelier. It is remarkable for possessing 
a flavour identical with that of Williams' Bon Chretien 
in September. The same firm exhibited fruits of an 
Apple named G. Wythes, obtained from a cross 
between the varieties Peasgood's Nonesuch and Cox's 
Orange Pippin. The fruits are of moderate size, round 
shape and good colour. The flesh is soft and the 
flavour moderate. 

W. Shuteb, Esq., 22, Belsize Grove. Hampstead 
(gr., Mr. J. Armstrong), exhibited a desen bunches of 
Black Alicante Grapes. The fruit could hardly be 
regarded as well finished, this fact being undoubtedly 
due to the proximity of the gardens to the Metropolis. 

. . Awards of Merit. 

Apple Fenn's Wonder. — This is a large kitchen 
variety, the fruits of which are slightly ribbed and 
very highly coloured on one side, and only less so on 
the other side. It would probably make a good 
market Apple. — Shown by the Earl of Stradbrokb, 
Henham, Wangford, Suffolk (gr., Mr. T. Simpson). 

Pear Santa Claus. — Bipe fruits of a Pear bearing 
this name were shown by Col. Bbyher, M.P., Ilsington 
House, Dorchester. The fruits were of moderate size, 
and suggestive of Beurre Diel, but had not the 
"grittiness" usually present in that variety. Santa 
C^aus is said to have come from Belgium about thirty 
years ago, and as thi» name has only now been given it, 
the variety may still be known in Belgium under 
another name. 



BARDEIER8' DEBATIIB SOCIETIES. 

WARQRAVE GARDEN ER8'. — The last meeting of 
1904 was held on Wednesday, December 21, when Mr. 
J. Bothy, gardener to the Rev. H. M. Wells, of 
Scarlets Park, gave an InterestiDg exhibition of 
lantern slides and photographs of beautiful plants 
and views of various gardens in the neighbour- 
hood. A short description was given of each view 
as it appeared on the screen. A number of Chinese 
views was aJso shown, from the negatives taken by 
Mr. R. Wells, who spent some time in the Par East. 
These were very interesting, as they gave good ideas of 
the Chinese methods of tillage, <&c. Mr. Bobbins 
showed some good stalks of Brussels-Sprouts. 

BATH AND DISTRICT QARDENER8' 8ELF-HELP 
AND DEBATING. -The fortnightly meeting was held on 
the 23rd ult., tlie subject for dlEcussion being "The 
Cultivation of the Potato, its Diseases, Ac. The debate 
was opened by Mr. Waters, who gave details of the 
history and«ulture of Potatos, Attention was directed 
to the famous Northern Star variety, and some remark- 
able personal experience with it wei-e related. Mr. Sparks 
gave some useful observations on spraying as a preven- 
tive of disease. A suggestion that the Society should 
procure a snrayer next year, and lend It to the members 
at a small charge, was very favourably received. There 
was a good display of Potatos at the meeting, no fewer 
than thirty-two varieties being sent by Messrs. J. C. 
Wheeler ds Son, nurseiymen, Gloucester, who, in addi- 
tion, sent two varieties of Onions and a collection of 
Primulas. The treasurer, Mr. O. G. McLaren, announced 
a presentation of gardening books to the Society given 
by a gentleman who wished to remain anonymous. 
Sixteen new members were elected, making the total 
number of members 118. T. P. 

EGHAM AND DISTRICT GARDENER8'.->At a meet- 
ing of this Society, held on December 31, a paper was 
read by Mr. G. Baskett, of Wood Lea, Virginia Water, 
on " The Rose Garden." Mr. Baskett, after referring to 
the history of the Rose, gave detailed Information with 
regard to selecting tlie most suitable site, the forma- 
tion, soil, planting, and arrangements of the Rose- 
garden ; the most suitable varieties of Roses to grow, 
and the best methods of pruning the various speues ot 
Roses. A discussion ensued in regard to draining 
" other than water-logged soils ; " also as to the advisa- 
bility of earthing dwarf Roses as a protection during 
severe weather. 

REIQATE, REDHILL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.— 

The fortnlffhtly meeting v was held on Tuesday, De- 
cember 30, Mr. W. P. Bound occupying the chair. The 
subject for debate was ** Successes and Failures during 
1V04." The discussion was led by Mr. Herbert, of the 
Gardens, Nut/ield Court. There were about eighty 
members present, of whom a number took part in the 
proceedings. Mr. Herbert was able to report many 
successes. Crops of fruit were undoubtedly good, not 
only In this district, but almost everywhere in the 
country; the quality was also exceptionally good. 
Vegetables were in no way lacking in merit : reports of 
splendid crops were generally notisd. The Onion-fly had 
been troublesome in some districts. Celery was 
geoeraUy good, the Celery-fly being less noticed than 
in 1903. Peas were also good : the variety The Glad- 
stone was highly spoken of for |ate cropping. The 
Chairman strongly advocated trenching as a means of 
preparing grouna. C. L. 



SCHEBULSS BECEIVED. 

International Exposition of the Socl6t6 d'fiortl- 
cuilure de Gendve from September 6 to September 12, 
1906, at Geneva. 



COLTORU lEIORAIBI. 



SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 
This very desirable greenhouse climbing plant 
is easily propagated by cuttings from the young 
growths, these being inserted in efficiently crocked 
3-inch pots filled with a compost consisting of 
three parts light sandy loam and one of leaf- 
mould, plunged in a gentle bottom* heat, watered, 
and kept close until rooted, when they should be 
potted off singly into 3-inch pots and grown on in 
the usual way. Young plants may also be raised 
from seed sown thinly in pots, afterwards treating 
the seedlings as indicated abo7e. Some time ago 
the writer saw in the lofty and elegant conser- 
vatory attached to Watermouth Castle, near 
nfracombe, a plant of this white and sweetly- 
scented greenhouse perennial iu grand flower ; the 
flowering shoots, hanging loosely and gracefully 
from the roof, were very effective. 



ENQUIRY. 

Mybobalan Plum. — Can any reader of the 
Gardeners* Chr(micU, who has planted the Myro- 
balan Plum for hedging purposes, tell me if it is 
a good substitute for Quick (Thorn) ? Nursery- 
men are reluctant to give much information con- 
cerning it. Any hints on its culture, etc., will 
be gratefully received. Reader, 



AISWERS TO COBBE SPOBBEITS. 

*,* Editob and Publishsr. — Our Correspon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtaining answers to 
their communications, and save us much time and 
trouble, if they would kindly observe the noUce 
printed weekly to the effect that aU communications 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
should be addressed to the Publishbr ; and that all 
communications intended for publication, or refer- 
ring to the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Edctob. The two 
departments. Publishing and Editorial, are quite 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 

Books: Journeyman, Elementary Botemy, by 
Percy Groom. It can be obtained from our 
Publishing Department. 

British Gardbnbrs' Associatiok : J. C^., fiead' 
ingly, Leeds, Your request for rules and 
particulars of this Association has been for- 
warded to the Secretary, Mr. W. Watson, Kew 
Boad. Kew. 

Fbrns : E. B. The appearances are those caused 
by thrip. Weak tobacco-water may be used 
and frequently repeated. The atmosphere of 
the house is probably too dry. 

Holt Thorn: Nuneham. You are doubtless 
referring to what is popularly known as the 
Glastonbury Thorn, an early-flowering variety 
of CratsBgus oxyacantha, known as C. oxyacaD- 
tha preecox in gardens. It is popularly supposed 
to have sprung up at Glastonbury from the 
" staff " of Joseph of Arimathea, and to produce 
its blossoms on Christmas Day. 

NxMES OF Fruits: C. H, W, Glout Morcean. — 
8, B., Thrapston, Kindly send other speeizfiens, 
as your last consignment, and tho^ dl- some 
other Correspondents, appear to have been lost 
in the post, doubtless owing to the press at 
Christmas, and to the confusion caused by the 
fog.— -(?. H. I, Tower of Glamis; 2, London 
Pippin ; 8, Herefordshire Pearmain.— F. E. 
Feear, 1, Minohull Crab; 2, Whiting Pippin; 
3, Claygate . Pearmain ; 4, Court of Wick ; 5, 
Bramley's Seedling ; Pear, Nouvelle Fulvia. 

Nambs or Plants : T, B, A. Thunbergia laurl- 
folia. — E. B. 1, Omithogalum laoteum ; 2, - 
Veltheimia viridifolia.— fif. H, Begonia ricini- 
folia, manicata ; Polypodium glaucum ; Adian- 
tum formosum ; the large frond with small 
pinnsB, Adiantum decorum. — A, 8, Onddium 
sphaoelatum; Phalssnopsis Schilleriana, and 
Cattleya Percivaliana. — A. B, C, 1, Azalea in- 
dioa alba plena ; 2, A. indica alba ; 3, not recog- 
nised ; 4, A grass, not recognised ; 6, Selagindm 
denticulata of gardens; 6, Eapatorium mi- 
cranthum [ligustrinum]. — G, H, Ilex jdipyrena. 
— J. Jf.— Salvia leucantha ; Dianthus superbos. 

Spritob Galls : T. R. The work of ^n insect 
(Chermes) allied to that known as American 
blight. It is very common, but we are unable 
to suggest any "cure," beyond removing the 
affected shoots in spring and burning tbem. 

Tree Fern: N. P, J. Without making an 
examination of the plant, which you describe 
as having grown for thirty years in your con- 
servatory, we cannot definitely say what has 
caused it to droop. You state, however, that 
the roots are contained in a wooden tub, and 
that it is possible that the plant was neglected 
during the period that elapsed between your 
head-gardener^s death in Jtily and the appoint- 
ment of his successor in October. If tihe roots 
were allowed to suffer from drought this 
would naturally cause the young fronds to 
droop, and if the check was sufficiently severe, 
they will wither entirely. But Tree Ferns bave a 
wonderful amount of vitality, and your speci- 
men will most likely develop fresh fronds, 
although it loses all those that have developed. 
Do not disturb the roots' at present, but let the 
plant be given care for a time in the same con- 
ditions as heretofore, and await the result 
hopefully. 

COMMlTNICATIONS RECEIVED. — H. S.— J. H. — A. B. ' 

W. H. 8.— F. C— G. T.-Fred. Burvenich, Ghent— 
W. J. W.-Jaaon-J. S.-J. G. W.-H. W., Trevince— 
A. D. H.-W. W.-Exhibitor-W. F.-J. C.—S. A. 
GoDstant Beader-Mr. T., Worsley-G. J. I.— H. A. Pet- 
tlgrew-J. 8.— J. D. C— H. E. C.— De B. Crawahay— 
J. B. L.— N. S.— H. & B., Germany— T. Humphreys— 
J. V. & Sons. 

(For Markets and Weaiher, see pp. xiT. and xv.) 
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THE MANURING OF LAWNS. 

Its Effbct in Destroying Weeds 

NO question is more frequently asked than 
that involving the demand for infornvi- 
tioa as to how to improve the grass of a 
lawn, of a tennis-court, or a golf -green ; how 
to get rid of moss, or to eradicate Plan- 
tains and Daisies ; how, in fact, to obtain a 
smooth, elastic turf of grass instead of an 
«zigaous and miscellaneous collection of 
weeds. There are various nostrums for the 
purpose, but the plain and simple recipe of 
putting on manure nearly always meets 
with objections. People who load up their 
I)ed8 and borders with manure, though but 
a small crop be taken of! every year, yet 
eeem to suppose that a lawn mown once a 
^ week during the growing season will sup- 
port itself, and that the grass will be pro- 
duced out of nothing. In many of our 
€uburban gardens also the lawn had a bad 
etart, the thinnest of turf has been laid 
over a mixture of harsh subsoil and builder^s 
rubbish, all the good soil having beefi piled 
tip on the borders when it has not been 
€old to a neighbouring gardener. Yet still 
the prejudice against manure holds. "It 
will make the grass too coarse ; " " It will 
bring too much Clover," are the arguments. 
Instead, some magic liquid is sought which 
will kill Daisies, Dandelions, and Plantains 
at a touch, and leave the grass to flourish 
unharmed. ' 

Putting on one side the unlikelihood of 
«Ter obtaining rank grass on such a soil as lie^ 
beneath the majority of our lawns or golf- 
greens, the mere fact of the constant cutting 



and rolling would prevent any of the coarser 
grasses from getting a foothold. The par- 
ticular plants we see in a piece of mixed 
herbage like a lawn represent the survivors 
of a great competitive struggle fo^ existence 
in which only those plants persist Ihat are 
adapted to their environment And in this 
case the main factor in the environment is 
the recurrent rolling and close cutting. 
Grasses, like Cocksfoot or Meadow Foxtail, 
with an upright tufted habit, are badly 
suited by the conditions and are easily sup- 
j^anted by eeemiogly much weaker creeping 
grasses, like the Poas or the dwarf Fescues. 

Plenty of manure and rich soil, so far 
from encouraging the big coarse grasses, 
really gives the finer ones a much better 
chance, for the coarse grasses • have long, 
spreading roots which can range deep for 
their food, whereas the finer grasses are 
wholly dependent on the surface soil, and 
will quickly exhaust it should its richness 
not be maintained by manuring. But this 
thesis and the all-important question of the 
nature of the manure to be used can best 
be illustrated by an examination of the 
grass experimental plots at Rothamsted. 
[The results of the experiments made at 
Bothamsted were first published in the 
''Philosophical Transactions" of the Royal 
Society, and were contributed by Dc, Gil- 
bert and Dr. Masters, a summary of 
which is published in Plant Life by the 
last-named writer.] There, nearly fifty 
years ago, twenty' plots, most of them 
half an acre in area, were marked out on 
the old grass-land of the park near the 
house, a particular scheme of manuring for 
each plot was adopted, which has been 
repeated year by year ever since with prac- 
tically no alterations. The effects of this 
loDg-continued manuring in particular direc- 
tions is now instantly visible in the class of 
herbage carried by each plot, and a walk by 
them in the springtime is pregnant rt les- 
sons not only for the farmer and grazier, but 
for the gardener who has lawns and pad- 
docks to manage. The plots look as though 
they were strips of land transported from 
different counties, so varied is the vegetation 
they carry; one is all flowers, another is 
wholly dark green grass, a third seems to be 
all Clover, a fourth is white with the Pareley- 
like flower of the wild Cbeivil, yet no seed 
has ever been sown, the differences have all 
arisen from the manuring. The Rothamsted 
plots are laid up for hay every year, and though 
at first sight this may seem to prevent one 
from deriving much information from them 
as to the management of lawns, it will soon 
be seen tliat the same principles apply in 
one case as in the other. 

The plot to begin with is the one that has 
been without manure the whole time ; the 
herbage is scanty, as might be expected, 
rarely much morej^than ankle deep even at 
hay-time, but the fact that strikes one most 
is its varied composition. All sorts of 
flowering plants are to be seen ; Hawk- 
weeds, Ribwort Plantain, Hard-heads, Cow- 
slips, Scabious, Speedwell, Bird's-foot Trefoil, 
catch the eye mbst prominently ; the grasses 
ape poor and stunted, among them the pretty 
Quaking Grass (Briza media) is the most 
prominent. In winter time there is plenty 
of moss to be seen all over the plot. A 
complete botanical analysis made in 1903 
showed that only 52 per cent, of the herbage 
by weight consisted of grasses, the Clovers 



and other leguminous plants made up 8 per 
cent., while the remaining 40 per cent, con- 
sisted of miscellaneous species or weeds. 
The variety of the vegetation is to be seen 
in the fact that forty-seven different species 
were identified in the herbage from this 
plot Examine now, by way of contrast, 
some of the plots lower down the field which 
receive a complete manure containing nitro- 
gen, phosphates, and potash, but in which 
the nitrogen predominates. At once there 
is a big crop of strong-growing herbage, 
which has yielded on an average 2, 3, and 
even 3^ tons of hay per acre over the whole 
period of forty-seven years. But the cha- 
racter of the herbage has been even more 
strikingly altered than its amount; the 
forty-^en species have been reduced to 
•twenty, or indeed practically to four on the 
most heavily manured plot of all, and these 
species ara all grasses— the Clovers and the 
weeds have been crowded out If we turn 
to thji^ plot on which, instead of nitrogen, 
a purely mineral manure containing 
only ph^jBphates and potash is supplied, 
we see another great change; the Clovers 
predominate— red and white and the allied 
Meadow Yetchling— and the grasses only 
occupy a subordinate position. In some 
seasons the leguminous plants will make up 
more than half of the herbage at haytime* 
On another plot we may see the effect of 
applying superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammonia without any potash ; we have an 
exclusively grassy herbage, with not a 
particle of Clover and very few weeds. The 
grasses also are all shallow-rooted kinds, 
mofe than half of the whole consists of 
Sheep's Fescue, Sweet Vernal Grass being 
also abundant ; very much the kind of vege- 
tation, in fact, we want to see upon a lawn. 
The shallow-rooted nature of the grasses is 
due to the fact that the manures used are 
such as are arrested by the soil close to the 
surface,' consequently the shallow - rooted 
species gain an advantage. If instead we 
empf(5y' nitrate of soda, which sinks down 
with the rain, deep rooted grasses like Soft 
Brome grass are favoured and become 
prominent iti the herbage. 

Without going into details we may draw 
the following lessons from the Rothamsted 
plots: — 

1. Weeds, mos9, and a varied herbage 
indicate poverty of the soiL In rich soil 
the grasses will crowd out everything else; 
in poor land the weeds can beat the grasses. 

2. Nitrogenous manures encourage the 
grasses and depress the Clovers. 

8. Mineral manures and particularly 
potash encourage Clover and allied plants. 

4. Of the nitrogenous substances ammo- 
niacal manures encourage shallow-rooting, 
nitrate of soda the deeper-rooting grasses. 

Let us apply these principles to practice. 
Lawns that are intended for use as tennis- 
lawns, bowling-greens, putting-greens, should 
be made up of grass only ; Clover wears too 
easily, gets slippery in the evening, has a 
different '^pace," and is less true. Con- 
sequently manures containing much potash, 
or lime which acts as a liberator of potash 
in the soil, should be avoided. A mixture 
of superphosphate (three parts) and sulphate 
of ^mmonia (one part), at the rate of \ lb. 
per square yard, is about the best manure 
where the soil is loamy with a sufficiency of 
lime ; but on thin sands and gravels, or on 
heavy soiir clay, such a manure is rather too 
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acid ; it is better then to use a good 
Peruvian guano, perhaps the best of all 
manures for producing fine grass, or a 
mixture of nitrogenous fish guano with 
some bone-meal. Soot also is good, but 
Boot is a manure supplying nitrogen only, 
and must be accompanied by some phos- 
phate. Where the presence of Clover does 
not matter, as on lawns not used for games, 
the fairway of a golf-green, the outfielding 
of a cricket-field, a more general i^nure 
containing potash will grow a closer sward. 
A good all-round mixture should contain 
four or five per cent, of nitrogen, twenty of 
phosphates, and six to eight of potash ; this, 
at the rate of \ lb. per square yard, will grow 
excellent grass. 

Damp low-lying lawns, or putting-greens 
that are evidently sour and suffering from 
lack of lime, must be dressed with a little 
ground* lime or with basic slag, at the risk 
of encouraging a free growth of Clover for a 
season or two ; otherwise the sourness will 
spread, and the herbage will begin to die in 
patches; the Clover that results may be 
troublesome at first, but will gradually give 
place to good grasses. So far we have 
spoken only of artificial manures, because 
they are most easy of application ; they only 
need to be sown early in the year (February 
is perhaps the best month), and allowed to 
wash in. But on many sandy and gravelly 
soils perhaps the best treatment is to cover 
the lawn late in the autumn with a good 
coating of well-rotted dung, best of all from 
an old Mushroom-bed, and leave it there to 
wash in until the grass begins to grow in 
the early spring, when it can be swept off. 
The grass benefits from the humus thus 
introduced, as well as from the more direct 
plant-food ; the shelter also provided by the 
manure for the springing grass is valuable. 

In any case the great thing is to bear in 
mind that grass cannot be grown out of 
nothing ; it is only by growing a lot of grass 
and keeping it constantly cut close, that we 
can establish the mat of old roots under 
the sward, which gives on the one hand the 
delightful feeling of life and elasticity, and 
on the other the recuperative power after 
wear, characteristic of the best turf. A. D. ^., 
RotharmUdL 



WIDDRINGTONIA WHYTEI. 

This tree, known in the vemacnlar as the 
Milanji Cypress, was originally found at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, on Mount Milanji, in 
Nyassaland (36»— 36" E. long., 16" N. lat), by 
Mr. Alexander Whyte. It was alluded to in the 



is remarkable for the varying forms of its.- 
foliage. Thus in the adult stage the leaver 
are small, deltoid, and closely appressed to the 
branch ; other leaves are more elongate, linear* 
lanceolate, and spreading at the tips. In the 
seedling condition, and in what we may ea]l th« 
Ketinospora stage, the leaves are about 1 inch, 
long, glaucous, distinctly linear, and spreading. 
Of such character were the leaves, furnished ns* 
by Mr. Medley Wood (see Qardenert^ ChronieU^ 
August 18, 18d4, p. 19), and from Kew (see flfar- 
dmers' Chronicle, June 16, 1894, p. 746). See^ 
fig. 7, B. 

Now Mr. Bartlett, of the Pencarrow Gardems,. 
Cornwall, sends us specimens showing on th» 
same branchlet all three of the forms of leaver 



HARDY PLANTS. 
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GUNNEBA SCABBA MAJOB. 

Fine as is a well-grown specimen of the typical 
Gunnera soabra, with its large and handsome 
rough leaves, quite tropical in their effect, it 
shrinks into comparative insif^nficance when 
seen alongside its descendant — G. scabra major. 
This is a truly noble plant, reminding one in its 
grand dimensions of the magnificent Gunnera 
manicata, but with a rugged grandeur not 
possessed by G. manicata, though the latter is 
taller and makes a larger plant. This greater 
form of G. scabra originated, I believe, with Mr. 
T. Smith, of Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, and as 
seen growing there it was remarkably fine. It is 
an improvement u]>on the type, and well worthy 
of a place in the grounds of those who appreciate 
such striking plants. By a pond or in the wild 
garden by some moist spot it would be perfectly 
at home. It is, however, all the better for soi^e 
shelter from strong winds, as one has seen the 
leaves of the typical plant, sturdy as they are, 
wrenched off by a severe gale when in a 
CGimparatively exposed position. 8. Arnott. 



Fig. 7.— widdeingtonia whytei. 

A— Branch showing two forms of the adult f olia«re ; B— Showing the primordial Retinosporfc- 
like leaves. Tlio detached leaves of each form are shown aslmagnlfled 2 diametora. 




• 5^!5^»«^ 



Fig. 8.— WIDDRINGTONIA : DIAGRAM SHOWING STRUCTURE OF LARGE LEAF, FIG. 
S. T., streugthening tissue ; Mc, mesophyU ; Xy, xylem j and Ph, plUotim, surrounded 
by a ring of endoderm ; R.C., resm canal. 



7, B. 



Kew Bulletin (1892), p. 121, and was descrihed in 
detail by Dr. Kendle in the Transaction* of the 
Linnean Society, May, 1894. The tree is destined 
to he of great importance as a timber tree in 
subtropical countries, if it can be adequately 
protected against forest fires and reckless 
felling. Like so many of its allies, the tree 



just mentioned, but in the specimen figured, bnljf 
two forms are shown on the one branchlet (fig. 7, a),. 
whilst the other (fig. 7, b) bears the long primordial 
leaves characteristic of the Betinospora stage. Th» 
specimen at Pencarrow is between 7 and 8 feet ii> 
height, and is planted out in sunmier and Tea»Tedb 
under glass in winter. Other plants of the same 
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«q[»eeie8 (see hardeners' Qhronide^ Mftrch 21^ 19P9) 
liaye been planted out, and passed the last wii^^ 
withoot injnxy, Mr. Bartlett's epeoimeoB. also 



X^ 




^30:^0 



Fig. 9. — ^widdbzngtonia : diaorax of saonoN 

OF IiABOS LBAF, B, MOBS HIOHLT KAOKIFiaD. 

For references see fig. 8. 

showed tiie male catkins, which are as described 
by Dr. Bendle. 

It oiay be added that a cross-section of a pri- 
otordial (fietinospora-like) leaf (fig. 6) shows it to 




Fi«. 10. — ^wnvDnnroToxLi.: 

SBCnOK OF 8KAIiI.-«mD IiBAV. 

lie traiiBTersely oblong, rounded at tbet«e«strami- 
ties, with the midrib prominent on both cnrfaoas. 
6enenll& the oater slon or ejndermis is a sngle 
hyer of hypodann or strengthening ceHa, 8.t. ; tiie 




Tig. 11, — WIDDMNOTONIA : SECTION OF 
SKALLXB LEAP, MAONIFIEB. 

The straoture and references arc as in fig. & 

oentnl cylinder is eUiptio, snrroimded by a 
bondle-eheath or endoderm, and with a single 
fibn^-vaiciilar bnndle, with the wood or zylem, 
XT., above, and the bast or phloem. Ph., beneath. 



▲■'boUtary resin canal, &.c., traverses the cellolar 
tissue of the leaf between the hypoderm and the 
central cylinder. The structure of the adult 
foliage is essentially similar (figs. 10, 11). 



ORCRIB ROTES ARR BLEARIRBS. 



ODONTOGLOSSUMS iKT AEDDAEROCH. 

I AM often told, " These crispnms, as you call 
them, must be magnificent and far finer when 
they are at home on their native tree than in 
cultivation. Why do you not go out to South 
America to see them ? " I might induce a smile 
of incredulity on some faces if I replied, " I can 
see them better grown under cultivation by 
going to Arddarroch." It will not make people 
smile when I tell them it is far easier to visit the 
plants there, but it would make them smile, with a 
good broad grin of satisfaction, did they have 
the good fortune to see the 300 plants in Mr. 
R. Brooman ! White's No. I. house, that have 
been grown there for periods of various duration 
extending to twenty and a half years, the oldest 
one having been purchased at Sir W. Marriott's 
eale. May 20, 1884. They are plants in pots 
ranging from 46's (5 inches) to many of 12 inches 
in diameter. The " specimens " are grand indeed, 
and have immense bulbs, some as lazgeaeGmches 
high by 2\ across the widest part^ and 1| thick. 
There are dosens which carry four yeacB' leaves 
most of them having two leaves to a bulb, and 
many have three,* and here and tiiare yoa find a 
plant with five years' lcav«s,a care oeetirreBoe 
in most collections an naknown one in a great 
many. These leaves are not p>Qny aaid soft 
things of pale g^een, but are magnifloent straps 
of foliage whose depth of eoloar leaves nothing 
to be desired. The " taping of leaves" here 
is absent, and from what cause I shall hope 
to show later. One Odontogloenim Andenoiii- 
anum has three qukea upon one giant bnlfa^ one 
spike having seven braiulies, eadi spikse befaig 
thicker than an ordinazy load-panoiL Being at a 
dull time of year there wete few in bloom, bat I 
have so often seen the groator poriioa of tfaaoi 
that I can say witlMmt any exaggsratiiHi that 
aiztean Uooaa OB a spikse is a eoanBon ooeorcenee, • 
and I know of ninefceeB without a bonoh — 
blooma, too, of grand sabetanoe and vnriely, for 
no "poor var." is kept in No. L 

The first idea that will occur to many 
people is possibly, "This is the result of some 
manuring." It is the result of absolutely no 
manuring of any sort whatever, either liquid or 
solid; such treatment is neither allowed nor 
needed at Arddarroch. The compost that Mr. 
Perfect* uses is peat, sphagnum, and Oak-leaves 
in equal thirds^ chopped finely and mixed. The 
Oak-leaves are collected when they fall, and left 
heaped on the ground, being used as and when 
required, but not in a state of rottenness, when 
all nourishment has left them; the sounder the 
leaf the more there is for tlie plant to feed upon, 
firaoken-roots axe nsed for drainage, and then 
the plant is settled into the compost, the surface 
being of sphagnum. I do not say live sphagnum, 
for it does not die easily at J^rdarroch. 

Plenlgr of air is given at all or any time, for it 
is never so cold that the |dants may not have 
some with beneficial results. Watering is largely 
done by Nature here, for the position of the house 
is idesl. It is placed north and south, a span- 
lx>of, whose general dimenfions are 40 bjy 10 by 9, 
with two side stages, under which are two stages 
of Loc)i Long finest gravel, the path 'htsmg covered 
by a Isjiger size of the same ; it contains three rows 
of 4-inch pipe on each side, has *' Hit and Miss " 
side ventilators, also top ditto; spray pipes for 
use in hot weather are also in it and on the roof. 

The position, partly in the ground, is one 
of its great points. On one idde is a bank 
7 feet high, the south end being also " banked " 



by the continuation of the slope of the hill. In 
the house is a 14-feet well of beautiful mountain 
water, softer than most rain-water, and from the 
natural slope of the hill the water percolates 
under the house, thus continually maintaining a 
most advantageous moisture. Sphagnum grows all 
over the mountains around. Loch Long is 100 
feet below, and the climate is perfect ; and above 
all Mr. Brooman White and his grower (Mr. 
Perfect) are always eager to take advantage of 
and utilise Nature's beneficent endowments. 

To enumerate and describe the other branches 
of Orchid culture may rest for another time ; it is 
enough to take Odontoglossums now, of which 
there are six houses more (and another building) 
f uU to repletion of unbloomed plants selected from 
all the best importations. This 25,000 plants 
should give some good results in blooming. Some 
exceedingly fine varieties should make their 
appearance, for if character means anything 
tiien liie only question is 'time, whidi will bring 
its own reward that will be richly deserved, and 

hope unsparingly given. 

The plants I have described oonstitute a 
most beautiful houseful of OdontogloBsnms, the 
names of some of which ma form a fitting 
termination to this article : — 

O. crUpaim O nderwnianMm 

Aociela * Arddarroch var. 

Arddarroch vair. obstupofaciens 



egreginm (from ** Tautz ' 

eoUectton). 
Mrs. Brooman White 

O. WOckeanwm 
White's var. 
splendens 



aUyum magnlllcum 

Kria 

Ottaldine 

Mrs. Brooman White 

North Star 



Mulisfat 
flaalight 
acantliotos White's var. 



Dlaoa 

PeetenU 

TriaiuB Boine des Beiges 



loochristienae Arddar- 
roch var. 
elegaoB PoUett's var. 



And a srsat many very fine crispums (rosy and un 
spoUf^ which are numbered, not named. 

De B. Crmmkay, 



lEI II IITEIIITIT PLAITS. 



MALOBTIBA TUEBCKHEIMII, U.D. 

Amommt the dwacf Palms the genus Malortiea 
oontaina acme Botewortliy spades. ' Some time ago 
I reodvad fram Qnatemala a specimen of a new 
sp ocios of this genns, which is in more tiian one 
respect of gvsat interest. This dwarf Palm has a 
height of about 16 inches, and bears upon its 
thin stems, which are only 1^ lines in thickness, 
a crown of fifteen leaves, which mere closely 
resemble those of a Geonoma than those of a 
Malortiea. Whilst the leaves of M. simplex and 
M. Koschnyana are of a bright green, those of 
M. Tuerckheimii are dull green. The blade of 
the leaf of the new species is traversed on each 
side of the midrib by nineteen veins, which are 
directed forward at an acute angle ; the blade 
itself is folded somewhat between the veins. Bat 
whilit the blade of the leaf in Geonoma is more 
or less bifid at the apex, in this species the apex 
is not bifid. Itiscuneilorm, about 6 inches long 
and 2 inches broad. The p^tiple is short* about 
1 inch long. The margin of the blade is crenatei, 
the crenules diminiBhing in size i^>wards and 
being very regular. The plant was detected near 
Cobin in Guatemala at an altitude of 4,S00 feet 
above the sea-level by the German Consul Baron 
vou Tuerokheim. 

The Central American States are perhaps the 
richest district in Palms of the globe. Certainly 
there are a great many Palms as yet nnknown, and 
I have no doubt that among them are repre- 
se^fLtatives of new genera. Importers of novelties 
might still find here a quantity of new and rare 
plants. Dr. Udo Dammer, DahUm^ 
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EXPiSRIMENTAL CULTIVATiaN. ' 

(Continued from p. 308.; 

Manitbss fob Special Cbops : Stbawbbbbi^ :■ — 
The resnlts of manurial experiments with Straw- 
berries are often conflicting and puzzling, but 
the increased vahie of a larger or earlier .crop is 
so considerable that they are worthy pf all the 
attention which can be devoted to them. Though 
much work has been done there is ample room 
for further inyestigation, indeed some experi- 
ments should be repeated in other soils and situa- 
tions in order to test the conclusions arrived at.' 
Experimenters are naturally always eager to 
start original lines of' investigation, but quite as 
useful work might be done by following up what 
others have coinmenced when the wbrk has been 



than the chemical composition as determined by 
ordinary analysis'; and this fact is being generally 
recognised in connection with other crops. 

KuNNBBS IN Pots and Open Soil. 
As regards Strawberries, there is another 
variant which materially affects results^ namely, 
the method and time of preparing the runners for 
planting. I have seen as much difference 
between plants of the same variety layered into 
pots and those rooted in the open soil, as 
between two varieties differing in strength and 
productiveness. The difference is sometimes 
observable for several years, and is quite as 
marked as that which follows extremes of manu- 
rial treatment. If experimental plots are made 
up of plants which differ so much at the start, it 
is not surprising that the results are divergrent. 



glaring sun in a^dry soil, and with thd aid of tbe 
water-can tol^keep the plants from perishiiig, a 
serious difference may be expected in the 
behaviour of^the plants. 

These are not imaginary difficulties, fear I hare 
known cases [where cultivators inexperienced in 
experimental ' work have conducted trials ' of 
Strawberries, both for manurial tests and other 
objects, without due attention being paid to such 
initial differences, and with consequent oonfnsioo 
'•f l^e issues. 

^'^ In experiments organised and conducted b^ 
^^self, I have always preferred to rely upon 
Strawberry-runners layered in the open soil at> 
the earliest possible time after fruit-gathering, 
'and planted-out under the best weather con- 
ditions. Besides this, the plants should be 



. Fig. 12. — new culinary apple "fbnn's wondeb," 

Which obtained an Award of Merit at the Royal Horticultural Society's mestlog on January 3, beinpr shown by the Earl of Stradbroke (gr., Mr. T. Simpson) 

(See xilso report of the meeting on p. Itl of our last istiie.) 



performed in a systematic manner, and tbe 
records of results are at command. The more 
frequently a well-designed experiment in culti- 
vation can be repeated, the more valuable do the 
observations become, and the greater the proba- 
bility of arriving at reliable averages, with the 
elimination of errors due to local conditions. 

With Strawberries such repetition is especially 
necessary, for the varieties are numerous, and 
these behave differently in varied soils and posi- 
tions, the consequence being that records are 
often divergent or even contradictory. My own 
experiments in the manuring of Strawberries 
were commenced about sixteen years ago, and I 
have had the opportunity of studying the matter 
on five widely different soils. The work of others 
in a similar direction has also received close 
attention, but we have still much to do before 
any conclilsive results of general applica- 
tion can be recorded. The physical condition of 
the soil has more influence on the variable results 



Again, the earliness of rooting the runners has 
a bearing upon the matter, for the early, strongly- 
rooted plants will be in a different state from 
those obtained late in summer, and possibly weak 
or stunted. This will to some extent influence 
the after behaviour of the plants whatever their 
manurial treatment may be, and is a source of 
error in tje conclusions if plantations are formed 
indiscriminately of both. 

Planting. - 

A point requiring attention also is the con- 
dition of the soil and the nature of the 
weather at' the time of placing-out the runners 
in the plots. If in one portion of an experi- 
ment Strawberries are planted in soil moist with 
warm rain, and ' tbe weather is dull for a few 
days afterwards,' these plants have all in their 
favour for healthy progress; but if from any 
cause it - is impossible to complete the planting 
under these conditions, and it is finished under a 



assorted and equalised as far as possible by re- 
jecting the weaklings; and it simplifies the 
mi9tk if only one variety be taken at a time 
Until some general results are obtained, when » 
collection can be tried. 

Stable Manube v. Abtificial Mant7BB8. 

The principal practical object in manurial ex- 
periments with Strawberries is to ascertain 
whether the large amounts of stable or farmyard- 
manure can 'be profitably reduced or dispensed 
with by the addition or substitution of chemical 
or artificial compounds. Where stable manure 
has to be purchased at a cost of £9 to JB12 per 
acre, the prospects of the grower in a bad season 
are not encouraging. But under the best condi- 
tions the expense is a heavy one, and if tha^ 
could be reduced by half on an area of 100 acres, 
it would mean a substantial addition to the 
grower's income. 

The comparison of heavy and light dressings 
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of manure have therefore taken this form, the 
amoont^ given being per acre : — 

A. 30 tons of (table manure. 

B. 90 tons of stable manure. 

c. ,, „ plus phosphates and potash. 

!>• «t ,t M u plus nitrate. 

B. 10 tons of stable manure. 
!*• »f ti plus phosphates and potash. 

0. ,• ,, ,, „ plus nitrate. 

H. No stable manure, but phosphates and potash. 

1. M M plus nitrate. ,^- 

The phosphates, potash, and nitrate are calcu- 
lated to supply the essentials of 10 tonf of 
manure in c and d, of 20 tons in f and o, an^f 
90. tons in h and i, so that chemicallj all the 
plots are on an [equal basis. From a scientific 
point of yiew it would be desirable to add. to 
these a plot receiving no manure, but practically 
it is not essential, as growing Strawberries 
without manure can only give satisfactory results 
under exceptional circumstances in special soils 
As repeatedly stated the duplication of the plotf« 
is very desirable. 

Bbsults. 

The chief object of these notes is to indicate 
the lines of experimental work, , and the discussion 
of results would occupy too much space. But as 
indicating how greatly the soil characters affect 
such- experiments, it may be briefly stated as 
three examples that in a very light soil I found 
the stable manure in the heavy dressing (a) gave 
considerably the best results, notwithstanding 
the extra cost. In a heavy soil n gave the 
most profitable returns, taking into consideration 
the expense, and in a medium fertile loam the 
advantage was slightly in favour of a. But it is 
not merely a question of total weight of crop, the 
actual money Talue depends mainly upon the size 
of the fruits and their earliness. In this matter 
I have never found artificial manures alone give 
as satisfactory results as stable manure supple- 
mented by a complete mixture of minerals and 
nitrogenous substances in moderate quantities. 

Experience differs, and it must be stated that 
Dr. Dyer has deduced from his experiments that 
the addition of chemical manures to a light 
dressing of dung resulted in a marked and profit- 
able earliness. He has recorded that in 1898 the 
variety President, ♦' on the plot dressed only with 
light dung, gave the enormous crop of 4 tons 
4 cwt. per acre. When this dressing was supple- 
mented by chemical fertilisers^ including 2 cwt. 
of nitrate of soda, the total crop was only increased 
to 4 tons 7 cwt per acre. But in the first few 
, days of picking we gathered from the chemically 
manured plot nearly 700 lb. more fruit per acre 
than from the dunged plot, and during this time 
the market value of the fruit picked was at least 
twice that of the fruit picked during the suc- 
ceeding days.'* This is worthy of further exam- 
ination, and it is an example of how difficult it is 
to generalise in outdoor experiments, as the 
conclusions arrived at are not supported by my 
own observations. It must also be borne in mind 
.that earliness alone is not sufficient, as it is 
possible to obtain an early crop of very smaD-anfl 
almost worthless fruits, and the advanced "market 
price " would not avail for comparison in such a 
case, as I have proved by both growing and selling 
the crops. 

Potash Salts. 

A peculiar circumstance in the Hadlow experi- 
ments is that the use of potash salts for Straw- 
berries has been discontinued, because " in every 
case the potash plots were so markedly inferior in 
yield and the development of the plants appeared 
to be so unsatisfactory as compared with that of 
the plants on the non-potash plots, that we 
resolved to withhold potash salts in future." I 
have tried potash in various forms in conjunction 
with phosphates^ but usually found that on heavy 
soils (such as tiiat at Hadlow) the former was 
without any appreciable effect, and it was only 
when excessive quantities of kainit or muriate c^ 



potash were used that ill-effects wt^e noted^ and 
these then took the form of real injury to the 
plants. It would be interesting to know what 
form of potash was employed in the particular 
instance named by Dr. Dyer, as I have not 
ebserved any injury fOllowi;he use of sulphate of 
potMsh in ordinary dressings ; 'on the contrary, 
in medium and light soils, a distinct advantage 
has been gained. R, Ltwis C<uiU, 
{To he comiimied.) 



Hollyhock for more than half a century, and can 
w^U remember the seedlings selit to Scotland 
from the garden of Mr. Charles Baron, fof 
Walden, a worthy shoemaker and keen florist. 
The Hollyhock was his favourite flower, and tbe 
vari^ies produced flowers of small size, but up to 
tbe florists' standard of a high, perfect centre, 
althouj^h lacking in guard petal. Later, about 
18&4-S, a very fine set of seedlings was sent 
out from Paul's nurseries, Cheshunt. I ^w^ 



Pig. 13.— peab " santa claus." 

Said to have been introduced from Belgium thirty years ago. Recommended an Award of Merit when 

shown by Col. Brymer, M.P., at tlio Royal Horticultural Society's Meeting on January a 

{See report on p. 16 of our last Ueue.) 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

THE HOLLYHOCK. 
I WAS pleased to read the remarks of " £. D." 
on the Hollyhock at p. 416 of the last volume. It is 
a pity that this noble flower is not cultivated more 
extensively. Doubtless the fungoid disease alluded 
to by " B. D." is greatly to blame for this neglect 
of one of the most noble of autumnal hardy garden 
flowers. It is easily raised from seed, and not 
only so, but the seedlings are as a rule but little 
inferior to the varieties from which the seed has 
been obtained, and some of them superior. I 
have been an admirer and cultivator of the 



remember how impatient we were to watch the 
unfolding of the blossoms; no such flowers had 
been previously seen in Scotland. The finest of 
them were Beauty of Cheshunt (rosy- red) » 
Glory of Cheshunt (yellow), Lizzy (peach 
colour). White Globe (the best white va- 
riety up to that time), &c. Probably the 
raising and culture of Boses was more attractive 
tot. ithfl Cheshunt firm, and the stately Hollyhock 
was relegated to the background. At this time 
there was quite a different type of Hollyhock 
grown in Scotland, though the raisers of them 
were not much known ; but I well remember 
seeing both the types grown in Lord Bosslyn's 
garden at Dysart, in Fifeshire, under the care of 
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, iihe late Mr. John Laing. ThU excellent cultiyator 
.and good florist conceived the idea of crossing the 
-^^wo sections, the English type of medium size 
"With a high centre and scarcely any guard petal 
ivorth mentioning, and the Scotch with large 
flowers, as much across as a tea-saucer, and with 
4k small centre, the gnard petals an inch widet, all 
roHnd. It was a great treat to me to visit this 
^garden, and to see Mr. Laing at work amongst 
liis flowers ; everything in the garden was well 
^own, but he surpassed everybody in Holly- 
tiocks and Chrysanthemums. Unfortunately he 
gave up his work at Dysart, and started a nursery 
at Forest Hill in company with Downie and 
Laird, of Edinburgh. Many splendid varieties 
•of Hollyhocks were raised at Forest Hill— none 
were better ; but nnfortonately for the science of 
liorticaltiire a nurseryman must grow plants that 
-Will pay, and probably owing to the Hollyhock not 
being a profitable plant to grow, or from the 
(ravages of disease, or both combined, Mr. Laihg 
gave it np, and found Begonias and other things 
tnore suitable. 

JTHe fungoid disease and other pests may be 
«ieD068sfiilIy dealt with if taken in time. When 
t^e Ounation-^nist first appeared, the cultivators 
'Of this charming flower were frightened out of 
their senses ; but we know now that it is not to 
i>e dreaded. Any collection can be cleaned how- 
ever bad it is by examining the plants once a 
wejBk and carefaUj cutting off the diseased parts 
4md)buming them. Some of the plants may look 
frightful scarecrows, with scarcely a bit of foliage 
fleft, bat better no leaves at all than diseased 
•ones. . I have treated the Hollyhock fungns in 
the same way, and with success. I bought a 
•colleetilm of what were supposed to be clean 
jplaati from Scotland when I came to Bookham, 
but I found they were not, and the leaves 
w^re badly attacked by the end of the 
flowering season. As soon as the flowers had 
passed away I cut down the stems as near to 
the mrface of the groimd as I could, cut off 
-every leaf, dug the plants up, and dipped all the 
parts that had been above ground in a ^cAution 
of toft-soapy water and sulphur. They were 
43ubsequently potted into 8-inch pots, and win- 
tered in a cold frame. One would have thought 
-that this drastic treatment would have been 
«no«^ to get rid of the disease. The plants 
were pat into a greenhouse to make growth 
•early in the new year, and as soon as the growtiia 
were ready they were propagated, either by root- 
grafting or by cuttings, and the leaves were 
•clean and healthy until they were planted out, 
but the disease appeared, and I kept it down by 
•cutting off the diseased leaves. It was of no use 
however, for within a short distance of my plants 
was a row of single varieties smothered with 
'disease. Here was my trouble. . I could have 
•conquered the fungus, but I had no power to inter- 
fere with other people's gardens. If 'this or any 
-other very infectious disease in plants is to be 
•stamped out, it must be done on the same 
principle as hydio^liobia was stamped out by 
miuzzling the dogs, or as swine fever or the 
murrain in cattle is stamped out. There are no 
•diseased Carnations near me, and I can easily 
keep my plants clean, and just as readily may the 
Hollyhock disease be stamped out in a country 
garden outdde an infected zone. 

Bed-spider is troublesome in some gardens, but 
it can easily be destroyed by syringing in the 
•noraing or at night in hot weather. 

Propagation by seed is the easiest and a very 
satisfactory way to grow Hollyh.ocks. The seed 
■should be sown in May ; if it is sown earlier the 
jplants are lik^y to make an attempt to flower in 
the autumn of the same year, and this is not 
desirable. Old plants of the best-named varieties 
are not hardy enough to stand some of our 
winters, but ,,unflowered seedlings seldom suffer. 
They can be planted where they are to flower in 



July or August at least a yard apart. T>ey need 
rich well-manured soil, and a mulching of de- 
cayed manure on the surface is very desirable. 

The flowering of ' named varieties may be pro- 
longed by propagating plants from eyes which 
can 'be obtedned from the lateral growths during 
summer; these growths have generally mOTe 
flower-buds than leaf-buds, but a few of the 
latter will be found at the base of the growths. 
These can be cut out, and planted in small flower- 
pots ; and if treated similarly to Vine-eyes, each 
one of them planted separately, and plunged 
in very gentle bottom - heat, or in a spent 
Cucumber-frame, they will succeed. When the 
young plants are well established rei>ot them, 
and winter them in cold frames. Cuttings or 
root-grafts are struck in spring in a propagating- 
house ; they are plunged in bottom-heat, and if 
potted in fairly moist soil they should not receive 
any water 'until roots are formed. These will 
be the latest to flower, /as. Douglas, 
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. THE OHCHID HOITSSS. 

fey W, H, Y6«JNG, Orchid Grower to Sir Fsedebick 
W.SQAN. Bart., Clare Lawn. East Sheen. S.W. 

OrchidM BeHiitg,— Most pseudo-bulbous Orchids 
axt ia * state of rest during winter, when the 
climactic oonditiohs are most unfavourable. Ab- 
sence of light cannot be altogether remedied, 
but the glass can be kept clean to admit as 
rauoh as is available. The enervating effects 
at the use of much fire-heat should be compen- 
sated by judicious damping of the surfaces in tiie 
bouse and by ventilation, always refraining from 
employing more fire-heat than is necessary to 
maintain the desired temperature. The applica- 
tion of water to the roots of the plants is probably 
the most difficult duty to fulfil, as so many things 
kave to be considered, including the size of i£e 
receptacle, the nature of the pottmg material, the 
habit of pUuit, and the weather at the present 
time and in the immediate future. Deciduous 
Orchids will naturally need water less often than 
those having leaves, but in neither should an 
unnatural decree of shrivelling be permitted, and 
tiie time to give water in sufficient quantity and 
no more is just when the older pseudo-bulbs ap- 
proach the i^rivelled state. On no account should 
pseudo-bulbs made in the two previous seasons be 
allowed to shrivel, or the tips of the leaves may 
suffer. The above remarks i^ply more pari^icu- 
larly to Cattleyas, Laelias, Lslio-Cattleyas, and 
DeiKlrobiams. In the case of Odontoglossums, 
Onddiums^ Vandas, &o., one's judgment has to be 
guided more by intuition than by ocular observ- 
ance. H such plants as Vandas are kept too long 
without water loss of the lower leaves will foUow, 
and again, if kept equally long in a wet state, the 
disease known as "spot" may attack and disfigure 
them. A few days or even a week's drought will 
not affect large plants, but small plants having 
less potting material at their base may not 
remain absolutely dry for so kmg a time, and the 
giving of water to these is attended with less 
risk, as they sooner become dry again. A fine 
day should always be taken advantage of to 
examine each plant and supply water or not as 
may be judged to be desirabie. During unfa- 
vourable weather afford water in small quantities 
only to those that are on the verge of suffering 
from drought. Sxoept in the case of some Cypri- 
pediums, it is best not to wet any of the leaves, 
because it might lodge in t^e sheatiung-bracts 
and cause injury. All water used for applying 
to the toots of Orchids diould be heated to the 
same temperatore as that obtaining in the house. 
Immersion of the receptacles to the surfboe of the 
.potting material shoiQd not be practised during 
winter. 

MitotUaneoui, — During f<^rR7 weather lees 
damping should be done so that the atmosphere 
inside may become comparatively dry. The tem- 
perature should be well below the maximum 



though when the outside atmosphere is fairly- 
mild, the set standard may be maintained. 
During frosty weather, or when cold winds pre- 
vail, some kind of covering should be employed 
on those roofs easy' of access, with the doable 
purpose of conserving heat and preventing the 
formation of ice qu the inside, for this would 
afterwards melt and cause " drip " on the plants 
beneath. Flower-spikes will now be appearing 
on many Odontoglossums, so that means of raptur- 
ing any slugs or snails present should be adopted. 
Nothing is so efficacious as seeking fOr them at 
- tiight by the aid of a lamp when the weather is 
moist. ''> ' . 



THE HARDY FEXTIT aABBEK. 

By W. H. Clarke, Gardener to Sir William Plowdbx, 
Aston Rowant, Oxon. 
Mulching. -7- Generally speaking, all newly 
planted trees should be mulched with long strawy 
litter. This is the more neceissary in cold dis- 
tricts, so that iih6 young roots 'which start growth 
in the spring and are very tender may not be killed 
by severe frost. 

Pruning FrwU'-treea. — Complete the pruning of 
'fruit-trees as «arly as possible, excepting Peaoh- 
trees and 'newl^i^planted trees of any variety. 
When pruning, ttiy.ito secure an equal balance of 
top growth an^ rpot-action. Cut out all useless 
shoots, so .that one shdot when in foliage will not 
injury its neigliboiir by overcrowding. It must 
be bbriie in mind that all stone fruits dislike the 
use^^f the knife, especially the Apricot. Many 
growers treat Apricot-trees too generously, plant 
them in toorich a soil, thereby eausing them to make 
strong soft growth ; subsequently these growtbs 
are pruned hard back, and "gumming" is the 
result, or worse still a branch dies, and finally 
the tree also. Plenty of broken bricks, mortar 
rubble, and old plaster should be incorporated 
with the soil when planting Apricot trees, and 
they will then be likely to produce firm, short- 
jointed wood. It is best to prune Apricots in the 
autumn directly the leaves torn colour or fall ; 
then the cuts will partially heal over before the 
sap descends. If the shoots were pinched 
back in summer to the fifth leaf they can now be 
shortened back, leaving two or three buds, and 
the extending shoots, which have still some 
amount of wall space to cover, should have one- 
third of their length removed. In the case of 
old trees whose spurs have become of some con- 
siderable length, and whose flowers do not have 
the same amount of protection as those near to the 
wail, they should be shortened back where 
possible to a growing shoot, failing this, a dor- 
mant bud, which will eventually furnish a 
growth. This rejuvenation of the spurs should 
be done gradually, employing a period of two or 
more years for each tree. Apricots may be 
grown successfully on low walls, training-ineach 
season new shoots, and removing a corresponding 
number, but always avoiding overcrowding. The 
forogoing romarks apply equally well to Plum, 
S?reet Cherry, and Pear-trees trained in the 
shape of fans. Whero young fan-trained trees 
aro making strong growths 8 to 4 feet in length, it 
is impetetive that these should be shortened by 
one half, always selecting a well-placed bud at 
the end of each Aoot, A portion of l^e resulting 
shoots will be required for extending and fm^ 
nisUng the wall* In the case of trees witii 
horiaontal branches prune back the leadixi^ 
shoot to 12 inches, leaving a good growth bad at 
the top and one on either side for furnishing 
the next pair of branches. The leading shoots 
on other parts of the tree shomd not 
be pruned very severoly, the object being 
to obtain fruit-spurs frcHU the dormant buds 
rather than new growths. In all eases veoiove 
the fruit-trees entuely from the walls, 4»estn>yin|^ 
.bXL the old shreds and ties. Where there is any 
evidence of scale or other insect-pests, wash the 
trees with Giehurst compound, using a partially 
worn painter's brush. Any holes in the brick- 
work whero insects may hibernate should be 
stopped with cement. All walls should be wired 
where practicable ; the initial cost is but smaH 
oompaaeed with the labour saved in tying and 
cleansing the trees, besides which leaf, branch, 
and fruit get a freer ciroulation of air round 
them. Where buttresses make it somewhat 
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aw):ward to wire walls, instead of Btiainm|^ wires 
over these, cat out joints between the bncks by 
means of am old rough saw^ to allow the wires a 
free coarse* afterwards *' pointing " the bottrosoo a 
with eement. 

THE KITCHEN OABDEN. 

By W. FiFJi, Gardeaer to Lady Wamtaob» Lockinge 
P&rk. Wantace, 
iSfeala2«.— The crowns should now be lifted and 
stored in the open ground with each crown standing 
in a perpendicular position, and covered with soil to 
their full depth, adding any light material as a 
protection over the whole. TIm thongs shouhl 
be cut in lengths of 5 inches, with the cut at the 
lower end slanting, tied in bundles of 60, and 
plunged in the soil to keep them from shrinking. 
We grow this vegetable on the same ground with 
soooesB for a number of years, but deep cultivation 
must be practised. Bich manure is seldom 
required and salt I do not use or recommend. 
Grooms of moderate sise produce the best 
flavoured Seakale. To keep up a constant sum>ly 
place the necessary numW of crowns in heat 
every ten days. Put them in any place of 
darlmess containing a fiow-and-retum hot water- 

Sipe, and cover the crowns standing perpen- 
icularly with screened leaf-soil to the dei^ of 
4, 6 or 6 inches, whichever length should be 
preferred. Keep the material damp, and as soon 
as the tips of the Kale appear above Ihe soil cut 
them with about 1 inch of the old crown attached. 

Frtm^h B9an9, — Yeitch's Early Favourite is a 
nitable variety fpr sowing at this season. The 
seeda should be sown in pots 7 inches in diameter, 
using plenty of drainage material and a soil 
composed of light loam, mixing with it a little 
dry stable manure. The seed should be planted 
about an inch deep. Only sufficient space need 
be left in the pot for watering purposes. This 
plan is preferable to the practice of adding new 
soil to the plants as growth develops. The soil 
vdien sowing should be in a moist condition so 
that water inXi not be needed until the seedlings 
appear. In establishments where sufficient space 
can be provided the climbing varieties of French 
Bwijis give very satisfactory returns if cultivated 
in boiiea. A temperature of 65^ to 60** is sufficient. 

Hot BmIs.— Attention must now be directed to 
the CormAtion of new and the re-lining, as the 
ma t eri a l settles down, of previously formed hot- 
beds» upon which further remarks will be made 
next week. 

Bnirurrad%$h should be planted in a deep, rich, 
and well-drained soil that was well manured and 
tkenched 2 feet in d«;>th last season. The cuttmgs 
(la inches in length), should be planted in rows 
2 feet apart, allowing 1 foot between the plants in 
the iQw. Bemove aU the side rootlets and eyes 
from the cnttinge, and plant them in a ■i*»^^y ^g 
position, oaiBg a crowbar with which to make the 
holea; this reduces the tendency of the roots to 
branch. Another system is to usq single crown- 
buds with 2 or 8 inches of the stem attached. 
These may be dropped in holes 1 foot in depth 
made with the crowbar. 

FBUITS UJNDiSit QfLABB. 

Hy F. JOBDAN, Gardener to l>r. Corbet, Impney Hall 
Gardens, Ihroitwlch. 
Early Fig9 require much wator at the roots 
asd mointare in the atmosphere, as they are 
subject to attacks from red spider, and atten* 
tion to this detail is a dominating factor in the 
work of successfully forcing them into fnut.. 
It may not be absolutely necessary when the 
earliest trees are grown in pots to plunge them in 
a steady bottom-heat of 76* to 80*, but where this 
can be given them so much the better, for under 
sneh conditions the atmospheric moisture can be 
more easily maintained when the weather pre- 
vents the syringe being freely used. The work of 
damping and syringing must not, however, be 
neglected, and the roots must be kept in a moist 
condition by applications of weak liquid*manure 
t^lied at a temperature of 80". Trees started in 
November may now be afforded a night tempera- 
ture of eo*, and by day with sun-heat this may be 
increased to 76*, but a little air may be admitted 
in favourable weather when the temperature in 
the house has risen to 70". Introduce later pot 
plants to warmth, or close houses . ccntsjning 
trained trees, and afford them a night temperature 



of 50^ to 66*. Have all the woodwork and glass in 
later houses cleaned ; afford top-dressings to the 
trees, and make all ready for starting, but do not 
re-pot any of the trees at this season, rather give 
rich top-dressings of good loam, mortar rubble, 
wood-a&es, and bone-meal, the compost being 
made very firm. 

Fraiting Pin««.— Get the Pine stove in readiness 
for the earliest plants of the Queen variety by 
thoroughly cleansing the woodwork and white- 
washing tiie walls. An early start must be made 
in order to obtain ripe fruits in May and June. Put 
fresh leaves or tan into the pit, and allow it to 
settle down before plunging the pots into this 
material . The bottom-heat should range from 86* 
to 90*, and when it has fallen to 90* the pots 
may safely be plunged. Some judgment is 
necessary in selecting the plants for forcing. 
Choose those having the thickest stems and a 
number of small leaves in the centre,, as these 
are generally most likely to show fruit before 
making fresh growth. Bemove a few of the 
lower leaves from the stems and anyJoese soil 
from the roots, then afford the plants a topr 
dressing with rough fibrous loam, with a little 
bone-meal and soot added, firmly ramming this 
roimd the collars of the plants. Plunge the 
pots 2 feet apart, and if the bottom-heat is under 
control and not sdlowed to exceed 90** the pots may 
be plunged to the rims and the material preesed 
dosely round, but if the heat is likely to rise 
much higher the pots must be plunged loosely 
until the heat becomes lees. The plfuits having 
been rested, and the roots kept dry for a time, a 
thorough amplication of clear water must be given 
at a temperature of 80^. Cover up the pits at 
night in order to economise fire-heat and preserve 
moisture. A temperature of 66* at night, and 80* 
by day with sun-heat, with a little air for a short 
time at 76*, will be sufficient to commence with. 
Keep the evaporating^panson the hot- water-pipes 
filled with water, and provide additional atmo- 
spheric moisture by occasionally damping the 
paths and all available spaces in the houses. 

PlanUfor Buccusion will require to be kept for 
some time yet in a bottom-heat of 70* to 76*, and 
an atmospheric temperature at night of 68* to 60*. 
Do not allow the plants to become dry at the 
roots, and exercise special care in respect to those' 
that are plunged near to the hot-water-pipes, as 
these are more likely to suffer from drought. 



THE ELOWSB GABDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLEB, Gardener to Lord Ubnbt C. 
Bbntinck, M.P., Underley Hall, Westmoreland. 

^srdocecms Border* — In choosing the position 
for making a border of herbaceous plants, several 
conditions must be given consideration. There 
must be a good background, some shelter from pre- 
vailing winds, but nothing that will shade the 
plants from tiie sun, or big trees whose roots 
would rob the soil of its ric&ess. It should not 
be too near to the residence, but be used as a 
connecting link between the useful and orna- 
mental departments, or in front of a shrubbery 
having a serpentine foreground. Such a border 
loses half ils dhaima if planned with mathe- 
matical precision. Having settled the situation 
and the width of the border, which may vary 
from 3 to 8 yards or so, conunence to trench the 
ground at one end, working into the staple soil 
quantities of manure, leaf-soil, loam, old potting- 
soil, and vegetable refuse, making when 'finished 
a border 2 to 8 feet deep. This will deplete the 
store of compost, but the gardener must console 
himself with the old adage that " it is not lost 
what a friend gets." I strongly advise having 
a border for producing effect in spring and early 
summer, and another for effect in late summer 
and autumn. Many bulbs and strong-growing 
perenniEkl fiowering plants being more suited for 
the wild garden may be omitted when planting 
these borders. For a border intended to be 
at its best in the latter part of July and 
onwards, it is advisable to employ the choicest 
plants only. Avoid planting one variety at 
recurring intervals, but have prominent speci- 
mens standing out, then bays of pleasing com- 
binations of foliage and colour, irregular shaped 
masses of one kind dovetailed into another. 
Let there be no overcrowding, but a oircumspect- 
ness that can only be obtained by a knowledge of . 
the plants, and practice. The background can be 



made to add lustre to the flowering 'plants by 
planting in it trees of distinct and effective 
colours, such as Pinus koraiensis, Cupressua 
IViumph of Boskoop, C. Lawsoniana var. Allumi,. 
Salix regalis, Prunus Pissardi, Populus aurea^ 
Tews, Hollies, &c. 

Rotary. — Prune and tie in hardy Boees on 
bowers, pillars, and pergolas. These are generally 
of the Ayrshire Rambler and Wichuriana tjpes. 
Cut out sdl stunted and weak growths, and tie in 
the remaining growths 6 ins. apart. This pmnin|^ 
will cause the lowers to have a naked appearance, 
but tiie plants will fiower more profusely for it in 
summer. Amongst the best of the rambUng,. 
trailing, and dunbing varieties are Tumer'a 
Crimson Bambler, Dorothy Perkins, Auguste^ 
and Alberic Barbier. Francis Foucard, Ben^ 
Andry, one of the very best, and Elisa Bobichon. 
Protect tender varietiee with bracken and Fir 
branches. 

Propagating DepartmtrU, — Peruse the seed 
catalogues, and send your order early. Obtain 
stocks of pots and sundries. Prepare the propa- 
gatm^^-house by getting ready a good hot-bed ixk 
addition to the hot-water-pipes. Induce stock 
plants of Heliotrope, TropsBolum, Lobelia erinua 
vara., Ageratum, Verbenas, and Agathaa ocalestia 
to make growth. Sow seeds of Begonias in pans» 
covering them with a sheet of glass till germina- 
tion has taken place. 

FI.ANTS ITNDEB QLAfla 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wrmss, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Epping, Essex. 

CoMervaiory or Coolfcouse, yoUh Flowering Planto^ 
— Keep this structure as bright and gay as possible. 
The recent fog has had a bad effect on many 
plants that would otherwise have done service 
for a considerable time. Defects must be mad» 
good. Admit air carefully, but lose no oppor- 
tunity of doing so on all favourable occasions. 
See tiiat the creepers on the building are tied 
neatly together, and let tidiness generally be a 
featiue. 

Plants for Early Forcing that were potted and 
plunged in ashes some time ago will on being- 
placed in heat commence to grow readily. Amongst 
the most useful are Spiraea Thunbergii and S. 
confusa, Staphylea colchica> Lilac Charles X.,. 
Madame Lemoine, and Viburnum plicatum. 
Aaaleas, whose buds are plump and prominent,, 
may be put in the forcing-house, and be syringed 
frequently. Batches of the earliest Tulips and 
Narcissus should from time to time be placed in 
heat to produce a successicm of flowecs aooQrdin^ 
to requirements. 

Hippeastrwau (jlmaryUif).— Flowering bulbs> 
that were well ripened and have rested should be 
examined, and any that are showing their flower- 
sheaths should be turned out of their pots, the 
soil carefully removed from the bulbs, and the^ 
bulbs repotted. A compost consiBting of three- 
parts good torf y loam, one part of decayed leaf* 
soil, one part of broken linte-rubble, and a 6-incli 
potful of Thomson's "Plant Manure" to each 
barrowload of the compost, together with sufficients 
silver sand to keep the whole porous, will be suitable. 
The plants should be placed in a stove tempera- 
ture if early flowers are wanted ; they may b» 
syringed lightly, but not watered until root> 
action has commenced. Seeds also may now bsi 
sown thinly in i»ans or pots, and lightly covered 
with flnely sifted potting soil. If the soil ia 
watered before the seeds are sown, no more water 
should be required until the seeds have genninated. 
Place a sheet of glass over the pots to prevent, 
drip or insects from disturbing them, and plunge 
l^e pots to the rim in a mild bottom-heat. 

Qlowinias, — For an early batch a few of the 
corms which show signs of activity may be 
repotted. Beduce the old ball of soil by meana 
of a sharp pointed stick, and put them into pota 
according to the size of the corms, using a com^* 
post of turfy peat and loam in equal proportions,, 
with a little silver-sand. The soil should be 
moderately moist when used, and no water wiU . 
then be required until a good start into growth 
has been made. Syringe the plants overhead in 
favourable weather. 

Cinerarias, Primulas, ^c. — Bemove any decayed 
foliage on plants in cold frames, and allow a 
circidation of air to pass between them on aU 
favourable occasions. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be tent to the PUBLISHER, 
41, Welling;ton Street, Covent Garden, W.C 

Ltttera for Publication, as weU a» »p&cimm$ antd pUmt9 
fbr fumting, tkouid be addnsud to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Ocmmumieatiotu should bs wbittbx oh era bids ohIiT ov 
THs PAPSB, sent €u earltf in tJU teeek as^possibls, tmd dulf 
aignsi bp ths wrUor, If desired, the signaiw^ triU no$ be 
priMtsd, but kept us a guarantse o/good/aith, 

Spoclai Notice to Correepondents.^nu Editor does mot 
wsdtrtake to pag for ,ang eoiUribuHons or illustrations, or 
to return unused eommunieations or Ulustrations, unless b$ 
speokU arrangewunt. The Editor does not hold himself r»- 
sponsWe/or any opinions e:^ressed bg his correspondents, 

APP8IITIEITS FOR THE EISOIIO WEEI. 



(British Gardeners' Association 
Meeting at Cardiff. 
Birmingham and Mid. Counties 
Gardeners' Mutual Iitaprovc- 
• mcnt Association Annual' 
Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY. JAN. 18{ n^rHofllS^^SSn'Sfee?};?: 

Linnean Soc. Meet. Gard. Roy. 
Ben. Inst. Ann. Meet, and 
Elect, of Pensioners at Covent 
Garden Hotel, at 3 p.m. ; Ann. 
Ji*riendly Supper at (5 p.m. 



MONDAY, 



THURSDAY, JAN. 19 



BALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY, JaNUABT 16— 

Hardy Border Plants, Gladiolus, Spirseas, &c., at 67 
and 68, Cheapside, by Protheroe & Morris, at 13. 

WEDNESDAY, Januabt 18- 

Azaleas, Aspidistras, &c., from Belgium; Roses, 
Carnatlonp, ^c, at Protheroe & Morriar rooms, at 12. 

FRIDAY, Januahy 20— 

Greenhouse Plants, Iris, Hollyhocks, <&c., at 67 and 
68 Cbeapsfde, E.C., at 12 o'clock, by Protheroe & 
Morris.— Great sale of Orchids, by order of Messrs. 
Sander & Sons, at Protheroe <k Morris's Rooms, at 
12.8 J. 

Ibr further particulars see our AdverUtemcnt odumM.) 



Atbbaob Tbmpbratxtbi for the ensning week, deduced 
from obserrations of Forty-three Years at Chiswiok 

Actual TBMFKBATUBns :— 

Jjovmon.— Wednesday, January 11 (6 P.M.) : Max. 49** ; 
Min. 42'. 
Gardeners^ Chronic Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.~7Aursdav. Jan. 12 
ao A.M.) : Bar., 30' i : Temp., 44». Weather- 
moderate degree of sunshine. 
PB0TINCB8.— Tr«d»c«fay, Jan, 11 (6 p.m.): Max. 48 », 
Dover ; Mln. 44% North of Ireland. 



•rtieimport- ^^^ ^'^i«« of spraying as a 

anoeof ™®*08 ©^ checkiDg fungoas and 
Spr^ing. ^^^^^^ pests on crops is now 
widely acknowled(i:ed, and the 
Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y.) has lately 
pablished Bulletins dealing with the subject, 
The following general directions are as 
applicable in our orchards and gardens as 
they are in America : — 

" It sliould be remembered that in all cases suc- 
•cess is dependent on the exercise of proper judg- 
ment in making applications. Prevention in the 
case of fungoas diseases should be the watch- 
word. Plant diseases are rarely cnred^ but they 
can frequently be prevented. Know the enemy 
to be destroyed, know the remedies that are most 
effective, and apply at the proper season. Be 
prompt, thorough, and persistent. Knowledge 
and good judgment are more necessary to success 
than any definite rules. 

Spraying is an insurance. Spraying is no 
longer an experiment. It is an accepted 
practice, as tillage, pruning, and fertilizing 
are. It may not be necessary to spray every 
year, but the farmer shonld be prepared to 
spray every year. In case of doubt spray. See 
that pumps and rigs are in working order before 
ploughing time comes. Order your materials. 
* Be ready.' 

There is no one best pump or nozzle. There 
are best devices for particular kinds of work, 
depending on the size of the plants to be sprayed, 
the kind of spray to be used, the extent of the 
operations. Get a good pump, one that works 



easily and smoothly, and is stronji^ enough to 
make a fine spray when two lines of hose and 
four nozzles are used, if it is designed for field 
work ; it is economy in the end. Look over the 
horticoltural papers foradvertisementsof spraying 
outfits, and write for circulars. Power pumps are 
becoming more popular each year." 

As regards spraying for wild Mustard 
(Charlock), Mr. J. L. Stone remarks that :— 
"Wild Mustard growing with Cereals or Peas 
can be destroyed with a solution of copper 
sulphate, without injury to the crop. A 8-per- , 
cent, solution (about 10 lb. to the barrel, or 40 
gallons of water), at the rate of 40 to 50 gallons 
per acre, gives very satisfactory results." 

Mr. John Craig contributes to the 
Bulletins information concerning dust or 
dry pow4er sprays, and remarks that:— 

"The labour and expense of applying dust 
sprays appear to be less than for sprays in liquid 
form. Six applications of dust spray were 
practically not more effective on Apples than 
two applications of Bordeaux-mixture, nor did 
they cost more. Dust or powder sprays shonld 
be applied in the early morning or late afternoon. 
Damp, not wet, conditions of atmosphere and of 
the tree are desirable, if not essentiaL The 
powder must be strictly dry. Thoroughness of 
application is as necessary as with Bordeaux- 
mixture. Finally, it does not seem that, at the 
present time, there is any good reason why an 
orchardist who has reasonably level groimd and 
available water supply, and who is equipped with 
pumps for the application of liquid spray, should 
discard these, or even introduce the dry spray 
method. Under special conditions it certainly 
has advantages, but the conditions demanding 
the employment of dry sprays are usually lacking 
in the fruit districts of New York." 



Mr. CHAMBERLAIN'S GARDEN (see Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — In our issues for Novem- 
ber 26 and December 3, 1904, we published several 
very interesting views of Mr. Chambbblajn's 
garden at Highbury, near Birmingham. As a 
Supplement to this present issue a further 
picture is g^ven from the same garden, illus- 
trating the new part of the pleasure-grounds, 
which has been planted with an exceedingly 
choice collection of trees and shrubs. It will be 
seen that the planting has been done in a very 
informal manner, but each species has been 
^iven a position either of isolation or of associa- 
tion with others as was best suited to its charac- 
teristics. The surface of the ground throughout 
this part of the garden is covered with grass, 
which is mown occasionally with scythes; and 
winding, grass-covered paths, kept closely mown 
with machines, serve to guide one through the 
miscellaneous assortment of beds and isolated 
specimens of trees and shrubs. The effect is 
good, and upon a cursory glance at the picture 
we might imagine the view to be one in the 
Boyal Gardens at Kew. 

EUCALYPTU8.--The fifth part of Mr. Maidbn's 
Critical Revision contains descriptions and illus- 
trations of E. stellulata, E. coriacea and E. 
ooccifera, the latter a Tasmanian species, which 
has proved hardy in some parts of southern 
England. 

LINNEAN Society .—The next general meeting 
of the Society will be held on Thursday, 
January 19, 1903, at 8 p.m. Exhibition: Bev. 
T. R. R. Stebbino, M.A., F.E.S., Sec.L.S.— Speci 
mens of notable and Uttle-known Crustaceans, 
chiefly exotic. Discourse: Dr. A. Henby, F.L.S. 
— Botanical collecting. Paper : Dr. W. G. Bide 
WOOD, F.L.S.— " On the Cranial Osteology of the 
Families Osteoglossidse, Pantodontide, and 
PhractohemidflB." 



" Kew Guild JoURNAL.'*—We are requested 
to state that in compliance with numerous 
requests by those interested in Kew and Kewites^ 
a few copies of the Journal are this year available 
for purchase by non-members of • the Guild. 
Applications for copies should be made to the 
Secretary (W. N. Winn), Boyal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. Price Is. per copy ; by post, 1». 2d. 

The Holland House Show.— We greatly 
regret to hear, from an official source, that there 
will be no exhibition of the Boyal Horticultxiral 
Society in Holland Park in the ensuing summer. 

Phylloxera.— M. G. Cantin reports to the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, that lysol is de- 
structive to the winter egg of the Phylloxera. 
The cuttings of the Vine were steeped before 
planting in a one-per-cent. solution of lysol. In 
spring, before the pruninfir is done, the Vine is 
sprayed with lysolated water at the strength of 
4 per cent. 

"The Antiquary."— For twenty-five years 
this magazine has faithfully chronicled the pro- 
gress of archseological research, and has critically 
reviewed the antiquarian work of the time. With 
the present year the Antiquary appears in slightiy 
different guise, the first number of a new series 
being in a newly designed cover, and containing 
an additional sheet of eight pages. We hope onr 
contemporary will still continue to increase in 
popularity, of which this commencement gives 
good promise. It is published by Elliot Stock, 
Paternoster Bow. 

ViLMORiN Memorial. — The total amount 
received now amounts to 30,439fr. (=JB1,217+), 
contributed by 2.710 subscribers. Mr. Hakby 
VsiTCH has forwarded iB5, which will be included 
in the next list. A large proportion of the 
subscribers hail from the United States. 

Woburn Fruit Farm.— The fourth report 
of the proceedings at the Duke of Bxdtobd's 
fruit farm at Bidgmont, near Woburn, has been 
published by Etbe & Spottiswoode. It deals 
with the physical and chemical characters of the 
soil and then records the results of the m annri al 
experiments on Strawberries, Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, Raspberries and Apples. It is Very curious 
to note that whilst in other crops manure, 
whether natural or artificial, produced an 
increase, no such increase is observable in the 
case. of Apples. In a, future issue we hope to 
reproduce some portion of this interesting report, 
ihe results in which show more conclusively than 
ever the necessity for the grower to undertake 
experiments on his own soil during a period of 
several years. The experiments need not be 
either extensive or elaborate, but the results 
would be more valuable in practice than any 
obtained elsewhere under different conditions. 

NiCOTlANA Sander>E.— This hybrid between 
N. affinis and N. Forgetiana has conquered the 
horticultural world. It has been figured in our own 
columns, in Flora and 8ylva, in the last issue 
of The Garden, and in the Revue Hortieole, and we 
knoir not what other periodicals. From what 
we saw of it on a large scale at Bruges last 
autumn we are decidedly of opinion that its 
reputation is not greater than its merits demand. 
There are many colour variations not yet in com- 
merce. It is a half-hardy annual, which may be 
treated like the China Aster. 

L0UI8 LUBBER8.— We regret to have to 
announce the death of this gentleman, who was 
known to many of our readers as the former 
Curator of the Brussels Botanic Garden, and a 
regular attendant at the principal horticultural 
meetings in Belgium. M. Lubbbbs was in the 
seventy-third year of his age, and had been the 
recipient of many honours. 
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MAf4CHE8TER BOTANICAL GARDEN8.— The 
following 18 an extract from the Manichwttr 
"Evening JKewa for January 5 :— " A deputation 
lieaded by Mr. John Bowdbn, Treasurer of the 
lloyal Botanicid and Horticultural Society of 
Manchester, and Mr. Alderman Gibson, waited 
upon the Lord Mayor of Manchester to-day with 
•-4U1 offer to hand over the botanical Gardens at 
Old Trafford to the city on the understanding 
"that the obligations at present incurred by the 
<nanagement would be met. The Lokd Mayor 
-mrhile viewing the proposal with favour^ was not, 
•of oourse, in a position to make a definite reply 
but he promised that he would report to tk%: 
proper quarter. He thought the Council would be 
pleased to secure at a nominal price an open space 
«f such great value and beauty. The alternative, 
be understood, was that the estate wouldgointo the 
hands of the builders, as, owing to the changed 
condition of the neighbourhood, it was no longer 
possible to maintain the gardens without financial 
loes. Time was when the Botanical Gardens at 
»01d Trafford were among the most popular, as 
they were in many respects the most beautiful of 
the resorts of Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
people. An older generation will remember the 
crowds that were in the habit of flocking to the 
famous flower shows that were held from time to 
4ime. No more charming gatherings were held 
throughout the year. Their fame spread through- 
out the North of England. Then the famous 
-Jubilee Exhibition was built round the gardens, 
of which the gardens themselves were the gem, 
the haunt every day in the week and every 
•evening of thousands of delighted citizens. For 
many years it has been apparent that the gardens, 
•on their old basis, could not be continued. Money 
was loct every year, largely owing to the changes 
tin the Old Trafford district from the residential 
point of view. Not long ago there was a feeling 
•that the Stretford Urban District Council should 
^acquire the gardens, but a poll of the ratepayers 
fielng taken on the question, the majority voted 
.against the project. The gardens, it will be 
remembered, are a mile beyond the city boundary. 

Grafting Chrysanthemums.— In theRevue 
Horticole M. Gaston Clement recommends that 
ciotch-grafting should be practised on Cbrys- 
4^nthemum frutescens, especially the varieties 
Imowa as Countess of Chambord and Golden Star 
«(EtoUe d'Or). The most favourable season for 
the operation is from February to April. The 
grafted stocks are kept in a propagating-frame 
•for about three weeks, and then graduaUy 
4iardened-off. 

A Famous Camellia Tree.— The famous 
•Camellia tree, well known to tourists, in the hot- 
4iouse of the English garden of Pillnitz Castle, 
"near Dresden, is reported to have been seriously 
damaged by fire. The tree is 27 feet high, 300 
years old, and was originally brought from Japan. 
Jt was presented by the Empress Anne of 
Jtussia to the Elector F&edbbigk Augustus II. 
in 1739. 

The GARDENERS' Royal Benevolent In- 
«3TlTUTiON. — We would remind our readers that 
<he sixty-sixth [Annual General Meeting of the 
^members and subscribers of this Institution will 
be held at the Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. (adjoining Covent 
•Oarden Market), on Thursday, January 19, 1905, 
at 3 P.M., for the purpose of receiving the report 
•of the Committee and the accounts of the Insti- 
tution (as audited) for the year 1904; electing 
officers for the year 1905 ; and for the election of 
•eighteen pensioners on the funds. The chair 
will be taken by Habby J. Veitch„ Esq., 
Treasurer and Chairman of Committee. The 
»poll will open at 3.15 o'clock, and close at 
-4.30 o'clock precisely, after which hour no voting 
ipapers can be received. The annual Friendly 



Supper will be held at the same place after the 
Annual Meeting at C p.m., when Edward 
Shb&wood, Esq., will preside. 

StocK-TAKINQ : 1904.— It will be necessary 
to give a very brief synopsis of the Trade and 
Navigation Betams for the month of December, 
before setting forth in brief review the total 
record for the year 1904- The imports for De- 
cember are valued at ^2.845,366, which, com- 
pared with the same period of 1903 (^52,319,618), 
shows an increase of ^525,748. The e^^ports 
also show an increase— Je28,072. 134, as against 
jB24,6 12,503 for the sjime period in the pre- 
oeding year — an increase of . iB3,459,631. 
By the way, it may be worth noting here that 
among the latest arrivals of fruit in. December 
were two consignments of Peaches from the 
Cape, some sixty packages in all. 

We come now to the year's over-sea trade, which 
figures for the enormous sum of iB852,180,02I. 
If this be compared with the figures for 1903 
(£833,400,397), an increase of £18,779,624 will 
be seen. To distinguish: the imports value 
for last year was £551,362,124; for 1903, 
£542,600.289— an incijeafie of £8,761,835. As to 

Exports, 

the figures for last year were £300,817,897 ; for 
1908, £290,800,108— an increase of £10,017,789. 
The summary section of the Ketums has all its 
wonted value. It is as follows : — 



Imposts. 



Articles of food 
and drink— duty 
free 

Articles of food 
& drink— dutiable 

All other Imports... 



1903. 



1] 4,003,078 

114,001,215 
214,605,996 



1904. 



112,098,747 

115,168.574 
224,094.803 



Difference. 



-1,994.331 

+1,167.369 
+9,t88,807 



Again, the value of the fiowers, plants, &c., 
imported last year was £242,454 ; this compared 
with 1903 (£248,689) shows a decrease of £6,235. 
The following table of fruits and vegetables 
imported speaks for itself ; some of the figures are 
well worth noting : — 



Imports. 


1903. 


1904. 


Difference. 


Fruits, raw- 




Cwt. 


i 
Cwt. 


Cwt. 


Apples 


... 


4.669,546 


3,771,781 


-797.766 


Apricots and Peaches 


9,678 


13.465 1 


+3.887 


Bananas— bunches ... 


3.087,516 


3,910,611 


+822.996 


Cherries 


... 


110.192 


260.830, 


+160,638 


Currants 


••• 


76,419 


117.352 


+40,933 


Gooseberries ... 


... 


34.312 


?6,216 


+1,903 


Grapes 


... 


681,084 


853.572 , 


+169.488 


Lemons 


... 


978.318 


989,296 


+ 10.978 


Nats— Almonds 


... 


157.156 


153,015 


-4.141 


Others used as 


fruit 


791.281 


706,066 


-85,216 


Oranges 


... 


6,176.762 


6.853.253 


-324.499 


Pears 




i7 1.618 


642.024 


+271.106 


Plums 


... 


604,626 


493,984 


—100.642 


Strawberries ... 


... 


32.644 


34.624 


+1,880 


Unenumerated 


... 


688.873 


654,766, 


—34.108 


Vegetables, raw- 






1 




Onions bush. 


8.619.919 


8,291,814 1 


-328,106 


Potatos 


cwt. 


9,150.202 


10.003.267 i 


+863.065 


Tomatos 


„ 


1,071.927 


1.134.697 1 


+62.770 


Unenumerated 


- 


396,784 


457.491 j 


+60,707 



The value of the twelve months' imports of dried 
fruit was £1,849,683 ; for the preceding year, 
£2,116,717— a decrease of £267,034. 

The value of the timber of all descriptions 
brought to our ports last year was £15,505,625. 
Compared with the figures for 1903 (£18,192,519), 
this shows a decrease of £2,686,894. The denuda- 
tion of some of the principal timber lands still 
continues, we believe; and as there are no 



nurseries the result may easily be foretold. A 
few words as to 

EXPOBTS. 

The total for the year is placed at £300,817,897 ; 
for 1903, £290,800,108 — an increase of 
£10.017,789. There is nothing to be gained by 
endeavouring to account for this or that rise or 
fall— the figures must stand for themselves. 

National Potato Soci e i v.— Arrangementa 
are not concluded, but it is probable that the 
exhibition will be held on November 22 and 28 
at the Royal Ilorticultaral Hall, Vincent Square. 

. ••PiQS FOR Profit."— This is No. lO of The 
Profi,table Farm and Garden Handbooks (OS & 
149. Aldersgate Street, E.G.), and should be 
consulted by everyone who keeps pigs or who 
proposes to do so. The instructions are plainly 
and simply written and the illustrations of 
samples of some, of the best breeds give additional 
value. So useful an animal is the pig to largo 
and small fiirmers that the least they can do. is 
to learn hovr to keep the creature clean and 
comfortable. 

The British Gardeners* Association.— 
We are informed that a meeting to consider the 
advisability of forming a local branch of the 
Association was held in the Co-operative HaU, 
Ipswich, on Wednesday, January 4. Mr. J 
MoBOAN, of the well-known firm of Thompson & 
MobOan, presiding over a large and representa- 
tive gathering of local gardeners. In the oourse 
of his address, Mr. W. E. Closk, a member of the 
Committee of Selection and a former resident in 
Ipswich, dwelt particularly upon the benefits 
which would result to employers from the estab- 
lishment of a reliable source for the supply of 
thoroughly competent and trustworthy gardeners. 
He strongly urged the establishment of a local 
branch, and asked all those who cared for the 
uplifting of their profession to at once become 
members. After a well-maintained discussion 
a resolution approving the programme of the 
Association and the formation of a local branch, 
was carried unanimously. Mr. £. G. Ckemk, of 
Westerfield House Gardens, Ipswich, agreed 
to undertake the duties of local secretary. 
There vas a British Gardeners' Association 
meeting at Beigate on January 10, and others 
will take place at Swansea, on Friday, 18th; at 
Cardiff, in the Town Hall, on Monday, 16th ; at 
Birmingham, on February 13; in the Isle of 
Wight on a date to be arranged, and at other 
places. 

Our Contemporaries. — The New Tear's 
number of the *' Gabdenbbs' Maqazinb" is a 
special number, containing numerous illustra- 
tions, and a variety of information from grave 
to gay. Mr. Odell's article on 6k>uTds should 
induce gardeners to grow these highly inte- 
resting plants. Mr. Gobdon's article on' the 
evolution of the Cabbage is very interesting 
as showing the plastic nature of Brassica 
oleracea. The Almanac reminds us in its 'first 
item that taxes are due — a painful if accurate 
beginning. Let us hope that the practical direo- ' 
tions which our contemporary gives may be the- 
means of supplying a fund from which these 
painful though necessary requirements may be 
met. 

" The Garden," which now enters the ranks of 
the penny papere, has a good coloured illustration 
of Nicotiana Sanderse, an almanac, and numerous 
illustrations. Prizes are offered by Mr. Gibbs to 
young gardeners for answers to certain questions 
relating to hardy trees and shrubs. 

" The Joubnal op Hobticultube " opens the 
New Year with a New Year's message from the 
veteran, "D. Deal." Amid other matter there^ 
is an interesting article on the vineyards near 
Montreuz. The writer does not tell us what 
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nnmber of francs he had to pay as a fine for 
looking at the Vines. Our own experience is 
that a fine, of small amount, it is true, is threatened 
for entering a vineyard, much more for touching 
a leaf. 

"Ths Gabdsnsr" is full of practical notes 
and varied information. We note articles on 
hardy trees and shrubs which indicate a desire to 
bring under the notice of the public the great 
varied, interest, and beauty there is in these 
subjects. But the public is very capricious, and 
if the taste does not ran in that direction, it is 
hard indeed to force it. The articles on Grape 
Culture, 1t>y Mr. Taylob, are of great interest. 

"Gabdbn Life." — In this periodical, under the 
head of ''Gardening Experiences," is an interesting 
letter from Captain Hancock, in which he records 
his experience with Solanum Commersoni, which 
be finds to bejimmune to disease, and to thrive in 
an actual swamp. 

" Amatiub Gabdbnino ** h.'is a coloured plate 
of Cypripedium insigne, and directions for culti- 
vating this popular Orchid. The contents are 
varied*, and serviceable to amateur gardeners. 

"The Gabdbning Wobld," now published at 
2fll., baa a supplementary plate of the new Pillar 
Bose Maharajah. Articles, paper and print are 
alike good. 

" Gabdbnzi^o Illustbatbd ** is filled with 
matter specially interesting to amateurs, and its 
iUustratiops in the current number include good 
representations of Magnolia Lennei, Bose "Sul- 
j^hmea,*' and Gladiolus "Mrs. F. Field." The 
Answeirs to Correspondents occupy a considerable 
share of the available space. 

APPi.E9. — So much interest has been excited 
la our Apple. Census (see our volume for 1904) 
that wa are induced to put the results in another 
fomib .It will be remembered that the 198 voters 
WQCB distributed through every part of Great 
Britain and Ireland. They included not only 
g»rd6n6r8,.but nurserymen and -growers of fruit 
for markets and therefore the conditions under 
wtaeb. the Irees are growing are very varied. 
Each voter naturally recorded his own indi- 
vidual .impressions, and took into consideration 
not only fi^^ur but. cropping qualities, liabQitj 
to Qonker, and suitability to local conditions and 
requirements. The totaj number of varieties 
meo/tionad.waa 89 in the case of kitchen Apples. 
a^d 109 in that of sorts grown for dessert. Of 
tbete» only the first six in each section were 
nimeriQailly important. . There can, therefore^ be 
no question as to the general opinion as to the 
merit» of the twelve Apples mentioned. The 
others which were enumerated in our columns 
atre evidently very good in some few places, but 
were a very long way behind the selected twelve 
in the opinion of the large majority of voters :— 

BESdERT APPLES. 

Cox's Obamob about 82 per cent. 

Kino of the Pippins ... „ 64 „ 

wobcester pearmain 51 „ 

RiBSTON Pippin , 47 „ 

BcBNHEix Pippin ... ,. 35 
lBXj»H Peach „ 31 

The percentage of votes for all the other varieties 
was very mnoh smaller. 

KITCHEN APPLES. 

Lake's Pbikcb Albert... about 59 per cent. 

Warner's Kin(» „ 55 „ 

Lord Suffield , 42 

ecklinvillb seedling. „ 41 

BB AM LEY'S SEEDLING ... „ 34 ., 

DuMELOw's Seedling ... „ 34 „ 
A9 in the case of dessert Apples, the percentage 
of votes for the other varieties mentioned was 
very much less. 

A GARDENERS' CRICKET Club.— The annual 
supper and concert of the Anguloa Cricket Club« 
which was orgranised over twenty years ago, and 
consists entirely of employes of Messrs. Sander & 
Sens, was held at the Crown Hotel, St. Albans, 



on Saturday, January 7. Daring its history 
many gardeners throughout England have been 
associated with the club ; and the cricket clubs of * 
Kew Gkurdens and of Messrs. Phothebob & 
MosBiB are its most formidable opponents. The 
chair was tsken by Mr. F. K. Sandxb, and a 
pleasant evening resulted. The Hon. Secretary 
reported the club's finances as being most satis- 
lactory, and showing a considerable improvement 
on those of previous years. 



THE RAINFALL AT ROTHAMSTED 

IN 1904.^ 

AccoBDiKO to the records from the rain gauge 
at the Bothamsted Ezi>erimental Station, Hert- 
fordshire, constructed fifty-two years ago, and 
one-thousandth part of an acre in dimension, 
standing 2 feet above the surface of the ground, 
and being about 420 feet above sea-level, we 
iind that the total rainfall for the year 1904 
amounted to nearly 25 inches. This is 3 inches 
less than the average record for this district 
extending over the past fifty years, and 13| inches 
less than fell in the twelve months of the previous 
year, 1903. 

The following table shows the rainfall of each 
month for the past year at Bothamsted, with the 
averaga amount of rainfall for each month of the 
previous fifty years, and the difference of 1904 
above or below the average : — 

Rainfall at RothanuUd, IJerts, far each, numth of the ywr 
1904, the Total for Uie Year, the Average Raii^all of fifty 
Years, 1863-1902, and 1904 above or below the average. 



Months. 


Rfiinfall, 

1904. 


Average 
raiufall 
of fifty 
years. 


1904. 
Above or 
below the 
average.* 


January 


Inches. 
3*60 


Inches. 
2-35 


Inches, 
-f 11* 


February 


3-44 


1-79 


+ 1-66 


March 


1-66 


1-78 


— 0-20 


April 


12» 


1-86 


-0-61 


May 


rib 


2-23 


— 008 


June ^ 


O'U 


2-31 


— 1-fiO 


July «. 


a-92 


2-» 


-f 0-37 


August 


d-16 


2-e6 


— 0-60 


September ... 


1«0 


2'»0 


— 0-90 


October 


1-37 


3-09 


— 1-72 


November 


1«7 


2*58 


— 0-91 


December 


3-48 


231 


+ 017 


Yearly total ... 


24*92 


2800 


— 3-08 



*■ The sifiTU in the last column (+) signif!e3 above the 
average, and the sign (-) below the average. 

The above figures show that the yearly total of 
rain, frost, and melted snow, of which latter 
there was but a very small quantity, in the past 
year amounts to 24*92 inches, against an average 
of 28 inches for the previous fifty years, showing 
a deficiency of a little more than 3 inchee. As 
1 inch depth of rain represents 101 tons of water 
on each acre of land, the results show that there 
is a deficiency of water amounting to 811 tons 
per acre to our underground water-supply. 

Leaving out the months of January and 
February, we find that the remaining ten months 
of the past year of 1904 show a deficiency of 
rainfall amounting to nearly 6 inches, compared 
with the average of the past fifty years of these 
same months, which is equivalent to a loss of 
water on each acre of land in this district of 
133,029 gallons. It is seen that the four months 
of January, February, July, and December have 
each given an excess of rain compared with the 
average, while the eight remaining months have 
each yielded a deficiency. 

So much depends in the realisation of the 
gardener's hopes upon the degree of humidity in 
the atmosphere, and the amount of moisture 
contained in the upper layers of the soil, that the 
rainfall of any particular period is necessarily a 
matter of much interest to the horticultural 



community. From €he above figuvea it. can be 
readily seen that 1904 was decidedly diry, and 
that the month of June gave 1^ inch> of vain 
deficient, which is one-half the total deficneney oB 
the year. An old adage says, " A dripping jiine* 
puts all things in tone" ; the dryness, therefore^ 
of the past month of June may perhaps aoooanlr 
for the stagnation which oocorrad iA the growUk 
of several of the outdoor crofs at that period — in. 
fact in many districts the crops did not appear to* 
recover their normal growth tkroughovt th«^ 
season ; and the cereal crops, and more espeetallj 
Wheat, was the worst that had been harvested, 
fl&nce the year 1879, although previous ta thai- 
month of June there was such a capital promise. 

Boot crops and Potatos also suflered eonrider^ 
ably from the deficiency of rainfall dwnngtheiv^ 
early growing period. 

Owing to the fact that there was a large azoees^ 
of water in the soil remaining in the lower depths- 
from the previous year's (1908) heavy leootds, 
which totalled up to nearly 88{ inches, beings 
10 inchee in excess of the average yearly 1^11, tho^ 
deeply-rooting fruit trees and shrube did wjib' 
suffer from the 1904 drought, and the result waa. 
an abundant crop of most kinds of fruit. /. JL, 
WillU, Jlarpenden, 



JOE. 



" The Book of Topiary." 
Such Ib the rather awkwaid title> of a little 
book writtenby Mr.C. H. CartiB,of the " jragosttia,"' 
and Hr. Gibson, the head gardener at the Uiaaum 
gacden at Levois. It forma one of the eerias oB 
handbooks of practical gardening edited by Mr. 
Harry Roberts, and is published by Mr. Johm 
Lane. It is not quite clear where Mr Cartis'* 
participation ends — ^it might, on a first glance* 
be thought that the three introdnctovy pages,, 
which alone are signed by him, oonatttnted 
the sum of his work, but aooh an idea !»> 
dissipated by the statemant that he had 
been invited to contribute a historical account, 
of the art of Topiary. In any case the* 
first forty pages or so fonn a vevy intwesting: 
and readable preface to the practical wlvioe* 
givea»in hiter chapters by Mr. Gibson. There is- 
no disputing about matters of taste, aftd in. 
gardening there is room for the most varied^ 
opinions. Where a solitary specimen or a garden^ 
of clipped Tews has been handed down to us* 
f tom our forefathers by all means let us pres o rv c^ 
it and them as curiosities and historical docuoMBts. 
In a public garden like that at Versailles or at- 
Kew, for instance, we expect to see examples 
of all possible styles of gardening, and on thi» 
account the clipped Tews and Holliea near the* 
Palm-house at Kew may be tolerated even where* 
admiration is not possible. 

Bat when^ it comes to private gardens andl 
modem imitations of what is ugly and unnaturaU 
we think that while full liberty of using the* 
shears as he pleases should be conceded to every 
man, those whose duty it is to lead the public- 
taste or to set an example of what is beautif oi 
and true should have equal liberty to express their- 
opiniona without being "pitied." The very same- 
writer who made use of the word just quoted, which, 
is repeated on the title-page of this little volume^, 
expresses himself more charitably in another 
passage quoted on p. 12. " I confess "—it is Mr.. 
Shiiley Hibberd who is speaking — " that I shouldt 
never care to adorn my garden with topiary or 
with carpet - bedding, but I hope always to bc- 
cautious in making declarations in respect of suck 
matters, that I may not appear to despise another- 
man's pleasures or vainly desire to set up a stan* 
dard of my own in opposition to the delightful 
variety that is ensured by the free exercise or 
individual taste and fancy." 
It is indisputable that, in spite of the fact^ 
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<f:faa(t *folii;0e -is^ a very mappropriate medium 
ffor the representation of animals, fitatoaigr, 
•or architecture, the fancy for these strange 
^rodiK^cms i^ at present extending, and no 

better guide for their management can be had 
*than Mr.' Gibeon, who has charge of the very 
•remarkable examples at Levens, of which illus- 
'i^rations jhave been given in our columns. The 

Yew is the tree that is most often treated in this 
ifashion, but its relatively slow growth constitute 
,An ot>j^tiOn to its use. In soihe cases the tr0e 
lends^itaelf to "artistic" treatment, but those who 



•which in shape is a perfect umbrella with an 
unbranched stem and a dome-shaped head. 
It came up as a seedling, and soon manifested 
its tendency to grow into an "umbrella-tree," 
a tendency which has been fostered, though 
in truth it needs nothing but tl>e removal 
every spring of a few branchlets,- which by 
their upward tendency would, if not removed, 
soon spoil tlw shape of* the tree. There is 
one advantage that the topiary art has, it ensures 
adequate treatment of the' hed|^s. Whatever 
may be said in disparagement of the strange 



C Y P R I P E D I U M S. 

Thb three Oypripediums, of which an illustra- 
tion is given at fig. 14, were grown in the collec- 
tion of W. Duckworth, Esq., of Flizton, ne4r 
Manchester (gr., Mr. H. Tindall), and were 
exhibited at the meeting of the Manchester and 
North of England Orchid Society on December 15, 
1904, when they were awarded a Gold MedaL 

Plant No. 1 to the left is 0. x Leeanumgigantemm, 
and bore twenty-one flowers, every flower being per- 
fectly formed, and the leav^ rich and vigorous. 



FiCk 14.— 4?HitlfiS WELI^PtiOWlBRED CYFRIPEDItJMS. 



vemmnber the Yews in Mr. Dinm's wood at 
lieatherheMi will realise bow much more interest- 
ing the eiir*ardinarily diverse natural forms of 
^he trees in that |rface are than any that have 
been artificially manipulated. Still, for those so 
minded, these particular Yews offer suggestions 
for artificial treatment which oould readily be 
^adopted. Evergreen trees are mostly made use 
^ fer this purpose, and Thuya gigantea would 
lend its^ well to tiiese grotesque distortions. 
*iV«ry f nut-grower knows how espaUer trees can 
4)8 nmde to assame almost any shape that may 
•be^leeiMd. 

So, tee, natural seedlings often occur which the 
igar4enor nuif utilise in this way. We have 
<buly in view a Hawthorn of oonsiderable size 



devices idear to the topianst, no one will object to 
the f onuatidn and maintenance in an appropriate 
position of a good hedge, and the man who can 
keet> ^ peacock or a giant in good order may be 
trusted with the management of a Yew or Holly- 
hedge. 

Mr. Gibson's directions and his recommenda- 
tions as to what should be grown in association 
with these curiosities are excellent and clearly 
expressed. So we can thoroughly recommend the 
little book, not only to those who have to create 
or manage these topiary gardens for themselves 
but also to those readers to whom the history of 
garden fashions and caprices offers attraction, 
and who read for diversion if not for practical 
purposes. 



No. 2 is C. insign^ SandersB, in the centre, and was 
very beautiful with twelve fine flowers, the condi- 
tion of the plant generally being excellent. No. ^ 
to the right, is possibly the finest specimen of C. 
insigne Harefleld Hall variety extant, possossing 
fifty or more growths, and occupying a pan 15 of 
16 inches in diameter. The number of flowers oit 
this plant was thirteen, and it is possible that next 
season the plant will carry two dosen flowers. 

All orcbidists who saw these three plants 
exhibited agreed that it would be a hard matter 
to match them for' beauty and excellence of 
cultivation. The owner, Mr. Duckworth, was 
honestly proud of his productions, one of his 
ideals being to make every plant in his col- 
lection a "specimen." Many converts to 
"specimen" growing were made on December 15, 
1904. P. W. 
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I»E CPMESPHIEICL 

if!9k€ Kd«ior doe* not hold him$af rupontiUe for tiU 
cpmiong exprnud fry hu CforretpondenUi) 
THE GARDENERS' BENEVOLENT.^The need 
for this iiiBtitation is shown in the voting 
paper just issned to snbecribers, on which 
there appear the names of no fewer than fifty-six 
applicants for pensions. Seeing that the fand 
admits of the election of bat eighteen caiididates, 
the chance of election on the 19th iost. for those 
who have not already a good number of votes to 
their credit is smnlL - Sad it is to find so large 
.a .number of applieaate. • 0«t <of the entire 
number forty-seven have been subscribers for few 
or many years, or are the widows of subscribers. 
No fewer than thirteen candidates have now 
upwards of 2,000 votes to their credit, and 
no doubt many of these regard their ^election 
as safe. Two have already enough and io spare 
of votes to elect them on last yea^s voting basis. 
One havinff over 4,000 votes has been a subscriber 
for thirty-five years, and has been a thrifty ssan in 
otiier directions. In a second caee a candidate 
is the widow of a subscriber for thirty-four Tears, 
and has now over 3000 votes to her credit.. There 
are many similar cases in which loujg^ periods of 
annual subscriptions of one guinea are~ in time of 
old age and need being repaid by large numbers 
of votes accruing automatically from these 
subscriptions. What an object-lesson ii thus 
presented to young gardeners who now ignore 
the Institution, not so much that subscripting a 
guinea yearly is so great a financial difficulty, as 
that old age seems so remote that there is ample 
tiino to see about providing for it. Pity indeed 
is it that such should be the case ! There cannot 
be found anywhere a wiser or a safer investment 
than an annual subscription to the Gardeners' 
Benevolent. Blessed is the man who in old age 
may never need its aid. Wise is he who in any case 
does make such provision, for who can foretell 
what time may bring to any of us ? The premium 
is indeed small in comparison with the benefits. D. 

BRITISH GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION.— It is 
gratifying to be assured by those who are active in 
the' promotion of this Association that it is 
steadily growing, some head gardeners, who at 
first held aloof, being now keen to get it . estab- 
lished. There is, as was stated some timeagb in 
your columns, every prospect that it win grow 
and adapt itself gradually to circumsbmccs, and 
prove beneficial alike to employer and^employed. 
Those employers who believe that a well-managed 
garden is worth paying for, will not hesitate to 
pay a reasonable rate of wages* for intelligent, 
trained gardeners recommended by this Associa- 
tion i indeed, it is kLown that in many private 
gardens, especially in the North of England, the 
rate of pay and hours of labour are better 
than those prescribed by the Association. We 
are forced to measure the value of work by the 
wages of the workers and to respect the worker 
according to the amount of his earnings. Judged 
by this standard a gardener is lower in the scale 
than an ordinary mechanic for the simple reason 
that his labour does not realise as high a price. 
But every one conversant with the matter 
knows how unreasonable this state of things 
really is. Gardening is an occupation . which 
should make some demand on the g^rdenef/s self- 
respect. He should not suffer violence to his 
feelings by working for a lower rate of pay than 
is reasonable and fair. In the words of J. S. 
Mill, he should show a " determination to pre- 
serve an established standard of comfort.'' This 
question of wages is worth consideration because 
4some gardeners have expressed doubts as to the 
wisdom of the Association interfering with it. 
We know that the scale recommended is reason- 
able, and we also know that employers recognise 
the value of a standard that is put forwa^ by 
a body of men who are actuated, we are con- 
vinced, by worthy motives. The Association will 
serve a useful purpose by acting as an employ- 
ment registry office. Employers can apply to it 
with confidence for competent, trustworthy iferen, 
whilst the members, if treating themselves, will 
be supported by the standard terms set forth by the 
Association, and the feeling that the Association is 
behind them. There mu«t always be prominent in 
the mind of the gardener who thinks of the future 
that to-morrow may see him out of employment. 



Hitherto the-nurseiymen have supplied many gar- 
deners with situations, but their interests are not 
those of the gardener, and when a low rate of pay 
is offered the nurseryman does not feel called upon 
to exert himself in favour of more reasonable terms, 
but sends a man at the price named. The result 
is too often most unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
The Gardeners' Association will be in a position 
to bargain for the best interests of its members 
and of the would-be employers, as by means of 
its b^nnches scattered sJl over the kingdom it 
will be in possession of information as to sitn^ 
tions and men that will enable it to fit the place 
with the right men. It cannot hope to provide 
situations for all gardeners, but it can take such 
steps as will assure those who are successful in 
the competition for situations of a fair return for 
their labours, and by choosing men of as hi^h a 
standard in ^11 and capacity as can be obtained 
employers will be satisfied. Such an arrangement 
cannot fail to react on the men. The young man, 
knowing that he cannot get a good situation by 
offering to accept lower pay than the standard, 
will exert himself to get into the good books of 
the Association by acquiring technical skill and in- 
telligence and by keeping lus character unspotted. 
In this way as high a standard rate as is possible 
may act as a stimulus to the whole class and 
lead to a correspondingly hi^h quality of work. 
That horticulture woiud gam by raising the 
status of the workers is quite clear from the fact 
that it would attract greater intelligence and 
capacity. Trades with a high standard, such as 
the cotton-spinners and engineers, draw to 
themselves the pick of the young men, and the 
unregulated trades' have to put up with the 
inferior labour that remains. It will be difficult 
for the Association to maintain any effective 
control over entrance to the profession, but it 
can insist on boys being put through a definite 
course of practical instruction in the work. It 
may also be in a position to prevent unscrupulous 
gardeners from taking on too many boys and 
turning them adrift as soon as they begin to ask 
journeymen's wages. Head Oardener. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. SWINBURNE. AND 
SPORT.— I enclose a flower of Mrs. Swinburne, 
and one of a beautiful yellow sport from that 
variety, which has been named Mrs. George 
Beech. The flowers were from late buds. Mn. 
George Beech was a root-sport of two plants, 
bought in last year ; one came with three beauti- 
fully rich yellow flowers, exactly in form like Mrs. 
Swinburne; tiie cuttings from this plant were 
propagated in the usual way, and all have come 
true this season. To get these varieties in flower 
for the November shows the growths must be 
stopped at the end of April, but natural first- 
crown buds will be grand for the December 
shows. An Award of Merit, was gained by Mr. 
H. J. Jones for flowers of Mrs. Swinburne at one 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society's meetings. 
£xhibitor. [The yellow flower appears to be 
similar to that of Mrs. Swinburne, except in 
colour. Ed.] 

THE CENSUS OF DESSERT APPLES. — In 
looking over the very valuable tabulated note 
which appeared in the Qardenert* Chronicle, 
November 5, p. 315, I was not a little surprised 
to ~flnd that the old favourite Wyken Pippin 
received only seven votes as against lOO for the 
Worcester Pearmain; the former is a winter 
Apple, the latter an autumn one. The flavour of 
the Wyken Pippin is far superior to that of the 
. Worcester Pearmain, but what the latter is short 
of in flavour is made up in colour, which in my 
opinion is its only recommendation. In the 
window of a first-class fruiterer's shop in 
Birmingham, I saw the Worcester Pearmain 
making a grand show : it was ticketed 3d. per lb. 
No ouier Apple in the window was priced 
so high. Being so poor in fiavour I am 
afraid it will eventually have to take an 
inferior position. In the Midland counties and 
perhaps more especially round hereabouts, tibe 
Wyken Pippin is in great favour, being 
considered amongst farmers the best of aU 
amongst dessert Apples ; but it also will, I fear, 
have to take a back, seat when such Apples as 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Adam's Pearmain. and 
many others become better known. Of the 
Wyken Pippin a fairly truthful tradition is 



generally believed in m this, neighbourho^, 
namely, ^at this Apple was origin^y.broufpht> ' 
from somewhere in the Netherlands by AdmiraB 
Craven, who was an early member of the present- 
Craven family of Combe Abbey, and planted by 
him in his garden at Wyken Manor, near 
Coventry. This tree was blown down, and it^ 
" butt" was brought to Combe whilst I was there.. 
There is also in this neighbourhood another 
Apple, viz., the Temple Pippin, whose history 
«]^ortunately is not so well known. It is aoii 
eijipellent cooker and keeps well, and is muoh 
thought of hereabouts. Adjoining this parish is 
tft^ parish and church of Temple Baisall ; whether 
^e, Apple originated there I cannot say, butr* 
a good many people are of that opinion. If^ 
anyone knows of tne whereabouts of its originr 
perhaps he wiU kindly let us know. W. Miller^ 
BerktweU. 

ASPARAGUS SPRENQERI (see illustr tion iia 
last issue). — Plants of this species have flowerecl 
frequently and abundantly with us, Wt neveir 
before have the fruits developed in such numbers- 
as they have this season. I am forwarding some* 
sprays bearing fruits, also some sprays of A. de— 
cumbens in flower. A. Jfunro, The Gttrdene, Itton- 
Court, Chepstow. [ExcellenUy berried growths- 
of A, Sprengeri, and well-flowered growths of 
A. decumbens. They are certainly weJl adaptec^ 
for growing together in baskets. Ed.] 

CUCUMBER-DISEASE.— There is no sure cure 
^own but that of cupric sulphate, more oom- 
inonly known as blue vitriol; and infinite care- 
hias to be taken in its use as a preventive. If the* 
following directions are carried out strictly bjr 
some trustworthy man, who will take the greatest- 
oaire that his hands are free from cuts or sores, he^ 
may be sucoessfuL Procure cupric sulphate from> 
some reliable flrm, and have it reduced to powder - 
before buying it, as the means of doing this are- 
not always handy in a market nursery, and when, 
powdered it is more easily dissolved. Procure a- 
wooden pail, or better, an earthenware pan,, 
that will hold 4 gallons, and put into it- 
2 ounces of cupric sulphate; then add a small* 
quantity of water, and stir with a stick until well 
dissolved ; then fill up the pail with water, and 
well stir the whole. To a 2- gallon can of water- 
put hidf a pint of the solution, and stir until well 
mixed with the water, when it will be ready for- 
use. One canf ul will at first be suflcient for f our- 
planU, but as the plants grow larger one canf uL 
will be needed for three plants, and should be- 
applied at least twice a week. The cans which, 
are used should be well washed out as soon aa 
the work is finished, as the solution would sooui 
eat into them. C. [See Mr. Willis's note on the* 
subject on p. 13 of our last issue. En.] 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S. 
VEGETABLE SHOW.— The announcement in the- 
Gardeners' Chronicle Almanac (the only one, also> 
that it was proposed to hold an exhibition of* 
vegetables at the Horticultural Hall on Septem- 
ber 12 next, caught the eyes of some of our lead- 
ing vegetable growers, who were alarmed, on th» 
ground that, wishing to be at the great Inter- 
national Exhibition at Edinburgh the next day, 
they could not possibly exhibit on the 12th at West- 
minster. I was by them invited to urge the 
postponement of the vegetable show on that- 
accopnt, and on representing this fact to the> 
Secretary (the Bev. Mr. Wilks), that gentleman 
readily accepted the next fpossible meeting for 
the show— October 24. On September 26 tl:^ 
National Bose Show takes place, and on October lO 
the great show of British fruit is h^d, hence* 
October 24 is the earliest available, date. WilL 
all vegetable growers or exhibilora please to 
note this new date ? A. Dean, 

THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND GAR- 
DtNERS. — I should like to draw the attention of 
the gudening public to a new departure on the 
part of the £)ard of Agriculture. This consists 
of the issue by them at a purely nominal price of 
the first 100 of their well-known leaflets, bound. 
The leaflets are the work of thehighestauthoritiep^ 
and principally deal with the ills and evils which 
beset those "on the land." They range from thab 
Gargantuan ill — ^income tax (certainly one of th& 
biggest to those whom it attecks), tlurough sucb 
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▼isible evils as the Daddy Longlegs^ to sncli com- 
paratiyely invisible foes as the Black Currant Bud 
Mite. ~ Very nearly all the leaflets will be found of 
interest to the gardener^ and as the resnltof arongh 
oonnt I should say that 80 oat of the 100 intimately 
concern him. Several of them I regpud as being 
Hkely to be of the highest vadne to the market 
grower. I will ^ve a selection of their titles, 
thinking that this may be the means of many 
growers writing for the book :— " Grading and 
Packing Fruit and Vegetables," " Bed Spider,* 
"Boot-Knot Disease in Cucumbers and Tomatdi^^ 
and "Cucumber and Melon Leaf Blotch.'' 'M 
eeveral instances the use of potassium ' stdphillE 
commonly known as liver-of-suYphur, in solution 
as a spray as a fungicide is commended. I oafi 
give personal testimony to the value of this, but 
so far as my experience goes' potassium sulphide 
is by no means in very general use. Havihg tfiA 
very briefly and partially indicated the value the 
volume possesses to horticulturists, it remains to 
tell how it can be procured. This any interested 
person can do by sending an unstamped applica- 
tion, with 6d., to the Secretary, Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. ; and 
he or she will do weU to at the same time ask for 
the remaining leaflets of the series (unbound). 
The latest of these is, I believe. No. 116, whicn 
deals with the "Sleeping Disease of Tomatos." 
The relations of the Board to its public— what it 
does do and what it might do — is a very interest- 
ing subject, but this I will not enter upon on 
this occasion. I hope that the issue of this 
valuable work at a nominal price is but the* 
prelude to other issues, and I can point out to the 
Board a concession on their part which would , bd 
very grateful to gardeners. It is a considerable 
reduction in the prices of the Kew HandrLists': 
the prices of which are at present by no thea^ 
nominal. " Jason" 

DAHUA THE MIKADO.— In reference to my 
note on p. 13 concerning the Dahlia ** Mikado/' I 
may add that there is still a third variety in the 
trade called "Mikado." It has single flowers, 
and the colour is golden yellow at the points, and 
the base of the florets and the remainder red. 
It grows about 4^ feet high. Of course, it is an 
old variety, but still is offered in catalogues for 
4d. or Sd. each root. Frank Koehler. 

MYROBALAN PLUM. — (See enquiry in last 
week*s Qardeners' Chronicle, on p. 16), — The Myro- 
balan Plum is much superior to the Thorn for hedg- 
ing purposes, that is as regards quickness of growth 
and impenetrableness of fence. It also makes a 
pretty hedge if trimmed annually, as all hedges 
should be. Within the last seven or eight years 
I have supplied and superintended the planting 
of thousands of the Myrobalan Plum for hedging 
purposes, and they have formed good . living 
fences within a space, of three years from the time 
of planting. The plants will grow almost any- 
where and under the most ordinary conditions. 
But the more favourable the conditions are 
regarding soil and method of planting, the quicker 
and better will be the results obtamed within a 
given time. The ground (pasture land) was 
simply dug a spit deep and from 15 to 18 inches 
wide, and the planting waa proceeded with in the 
process of digging, the plants being -set 6 inches 
apart ziff-zag in the row, the soil being trodden 
more or less according to the nature and condition 
of the soil at the time of planting to make it^ fi r m 
round the roots. Assuming the planting to^be 
done in late autumn or early spring, the plants 
should be cut down to within about 15 inches of 
the ground twelve months from the tiibe of 
planting in order to insure a good foundation and 
a thick and impenetrable hedge within as shoVt a 
space of time as possible. H. W. Ward, Rayleigh. 

I planted several thousands of the Myro- 
balan Plum when in Scotland, but found i^t no 
substitute for Quick there. Hares and rabbits 
are also very fond of the plants, which require 
rich soil to grow well. (?eo. Duncan, 

FP88IL PLANTS. — I read Mr. W. Miller's 
letter on p. 12 with much interest. In it reference 
was made to " fine avenues and isolated specimens 
of Araucaria imbricata to be met with in various 
parts of the cotmla^." The only fine, or anything 
approaching fine, avenue of the Araucaria I have 
a^en was observed at East Dean Park, Lord 



Wimbome's place near Bournemouth, some jears 
ago. ' The treto appeiured to ^ e quite at home in 
the light dryish soil characteristic of Bourne- 
mouth generally, and the warm sheltered po«ition 
whi(ih they occikpied. The finest specimens I 
have seen are growing in the vicarage grounds at 
Alderbury, near Salisbury, the re<^ry grounds 
at Rayleigh, and in a cottage garden at, or near, 
Ightham, near Sevenoaks, all the trees being 
located in somewhat favourable positions as 
Tegaids soil, and sheltered from north and east 
Winds. Regarding Taxodium distichum, there 
are two good specimens growing in the erounds 
at Longford Castle near the waterfall, and within 
a couple of dosen yards of the rivers Avon and 
Ebele. ' One specimen is considerably larger 
than the other, and I should say is now over 
100 feet' in height^ and of good girth of trunk. 
There is even a finer specimen than this to be 
found growing on the bank of a tribntaj^ to the 
river Test, in the grounds at Broadlands, Koinsey. 
This is the finest tree of the kind it has been my 
good fortune to see in any part of England, 
Ireland, or Scotland. All the trees of the de- 
ciduous Cypress named, it will be observed, are 
growing in moist situations, as mentioned by 
Mr. Miller. H. W. W, 



NOVELTIES OF 1904. 

{CwAinutd from p. 2.) 

Stove and Gbxbnhousb Plants. — The finest 
now plant of the year has been the gorgeous 
ruby-crimson Gloriosa Bothschildiana, introduced 
from Uganda, and shown from the Bight Hon. 
Lord BoTH8CHiLD*8 gardetip, Tring Park (gr., Mr. 
A. Dye). This was the only plant to which 
the Floral Committee awarded a First - class 
Certificate out. of the large number of beautiful 
specimens exhibited at the last Temple Show. 

Nicotiana SandersB has been shown by Messrs. 
Sandib &. Sons in quantity. The elegant 
plants bear showy flowers of various e hades 
of magenta, rose, and crimson, with an occa- 
sional white form, and for which a First-class 
Certificate wasr awarded at the Boy al Horticul- 
tural Society's meeting on May 3, 1904. It is an 
ideal garden plant, as it may be grown from 
seeds freely, and used either as a greenhouse 
decorative plant or for planting in the flower- 
garden, for massing in beds or for occasional 
clumps in the herbaceous borders or shrub- 
beries. Other good plants of the year shown by 
Messrs. Sandeb were Clerodendron myrmeco- 
philum, Alpinia Sanderse, and a number of very 
handsome hybrid Begonias between B. Socotrana 
and B. Bex, two of the best being B. Mrs. H.' G. 
Moon and B. Feamley Sander. 

Messrs. Jas. Vxitch & Sons, Chelsea, continue 
to improve their flne strain of perpetual-flower- 
ing Begonias of the "Winter Cheer " class, and 
in the pretty dwarf floriferous Begonia Washing- 
ton they have the best of " bedders." From their 
famous strain of Hippeastrums, H. Bonda was 
certificated, and the firm is credited with the 
handsome new Nepenthes "F. W. Moore," and 
their Eupatoriom vemale is one of the most 
useful species for the supply of flowers for 
cutting. 

Various other useful plants in this and other 
classes will be found enumerated in the list, to be 
published next week, of good plants illustrated 
in the Gardeners* Chronicle during 1904. 

Tuberous Begonias. 
These beautiful plants have been brought to 
such a high state of perfection by the several 
firms cultivating them, that it has become diffi- 
cult to secure superior novelties. But although 
the awards are few. Begonias have never been 
seen in greater excellence than last year. The 
best of the certificated varieties were B. Argus 
(double crimson-scarlet), B. Avalanche (double 
white), and B. Lady Curzon (salmon-red), all of 
Messrs. Blackmobe & Lanodon, Twerton, Bath ; 
B. Mr. W. H. Edwards (double blush-white), of 



Messrs. T. S. Ware ; B. Canopus (friuged double 
yellow), of Messrs. B. B. Davis & Sons ; and B. 
Margaret Gwillim (large double yelloi?), of Mr. 
A. Ll. Gwillix. 

Febns. 
As' with most other classes of plants, the 
interest centres in the "decorative" kinds. 
Pteris Hilli and P. Binotii,.of Messra. J. Hili* & 
Sons, are very useful additions ; Pteris Sumnersi, 
P. cretica capitata, and Lomaria Mayi, of Mr. 
H. B. Mat, Edmonton, are graceful plants likely 
to be grown in quantity for market ; and Cyrtom- 
ium falcatum Butterfieldi, of Mr. P. T. Butter- 
field, Waltham Cross, is a graceful variation of 
a useful species. 

Miscellaneous Bulbous Plants, &c. 
The best Hippeastrum certificated during the 
year is H. Snowdon, the finest white of the best 
" fioristE' " J&ape, which received a First-class 
Certificate when shown by the raiser, Mr. Fielder 
gr. I^Mrs. Burns, Hatfield, on April 19. ' 
, In the Nerine Bowdeni, shown by Messrs. 
BoBERT Vei^ch & Son, Exeter, is exemplified tibe 
remarkable occurrence of a new Nerine with pink 
fiowerp, better than .any imported before; and 
H. J. Elwbs, Esq.,Colesbome, Andoverdford, who 
now takes the lead iu raising hybrid Nerines, 
had two pretty new varieties in his group 
shown October 18, vis. — Nerine Lady Ffolkes 
and N. Miss Shelley, both having delicate pink 
fiowers, and both were accorded Awards of Merit. 
At the same meeting similar awards were made to 
ten new Chrysanthemums, additional varieties of 
Chrysanthemums securing awards for novelties 
also at other shows. 

Hardt Flowebs. 

A welcome new set of hybrid Iris x Begelio- 
cydus was shown by Mr. C. G. Van Tubebobn, 
junr., of Zwanenberg, Haarlem, on May 17. Eight 
of the most beautiful received awfurds. Other 
worthy novelties have been added to the genus, 
notably the Iris Lorteti alba and I. Haynei, 
for 'Which Messrs'. W. Cutbush & Sons, of 
Highgat^ and Barnet, received awards. 

Me8sra.*KxLWAY & Sons, Langport, continue to 
improve Pseonies, Gladioli, and other showy 
fiowers for which they are famous, and have im- 
proved the qualities of each class. Mr. Jambs 
Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, has been 
successful with Auriculas and- Carnations, in tb'e 
latter being joined by Mr. Martin B. Smith 
and others. Various other worthy novelties were 
exhibited, some oi them already certificated, and 
others (as with the grand Meconopsis of Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch & Sons) reserved for that honour 
in the coming year. 

Narcissus. 
The Daffodil shares with the Iris the distinc- 
tion of being the Orchid of the open-air garden, 
and embraces some of the most beautiful and 
graceful fiowers, well improved by the gardener's 
efforts. Miss Willmott, Great Warley, is one 
of the best cultivators, and has one of • the 
finest collections. Of the beat novelties in this 
class Narcissus Great Warley (a lovely flower 
nearly 4 inches across), N. Warley Scarlet (with 
orange - scarlet cup), N. Zenith (white with 
flat orange-scarlet corona), N. Flag of Truce' 
(white), N. White Ensign (White with lemon- 
yellow corona), and N. Count Visconti (canary- 
yellow), have secured awards. Mr. A. Kinos- 
mill's beet was N. Bennett-Po^ ; Messrs. Barr^ 
Sons', N. Elvira, N. Henry Vilmorin, N. Pyramus 
— all Awards of Merit. N. Surprise was shown 
by Messrs. Pope & Son. 

Potatos. 
These have occupied much attention, and the 
list of illustrations given during the past year 
gives references to some of the best. The in- 
troduction of new varieties raised from seeds is 
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an important work whicli shonld bo encouraged, 
as apart from any consideration as to thd better 
quality of the new varieties when compared with 
the old, there is no. doubt tbat the introduction of 
such newl;^-raised varieties offers the becrtineanB 
of 'combating the4readed Potato disease. 

The relative merits of the different varieties of 
Apples and Pjsars have also been gone thoroughly 
into, and attempts inade in our own eolunms to 
indicatte the very best. - Most of those considered 
the best are not new, but being the best they have 
beeil illustrated, and the figures will be found in 
the Qardeners* Chronicle, 

., '(Tobeeontiaued,) 



P T A T S. 



v'Eably CttiiTUBE IN Cornwall. — From a 
Cornish contemporary we note that the market 
gardeners in the Penzance and Marazion dis- 
tricts have almost finished taking in their sup- 
plies of seed Potatos of the early varieties for the 
coming season, and of which many tons have been 
chiily put on tJie shelves for sprouting for some 
we^kB past. The varieties chiefly in demaadthis 
year are the Duke of York and the British Queen^ 
The first-named is generally recognised as being 
the very earliest to mature for market purposes, 
and the Queen is the favourite to follow in suc- 
cession. Myatt's Ashleaf, which, until the intro- 
duction of the Duke of York, was the eailiest 
general cropper, is still favourably regarded bv 
many growers, although the quantity sold is much 
less than formerly. The recent varieties, of which 
so .much has been written, and for which such 
high prices have been paid in Lincolnshire and 
elsewhere, have not yet taken any general hold on 
the West-country grower, although this season a 
few of the newer varieties, disease-resisting and 
otherwise, are being tried on many farms. There 
have been many enquiries for Hay Queens, and a 
few parcels have been secured and quickly'disposed 
of, whikt several lots of the variety Sir John 
Llewelyn have also been distributed. Prices for 
the ordinary kinds, although somewhat high« are 
considerably below those of last year, and towards 
the end of the season have become somewhat 
firmer, due probably to the fact that the devoand 
is equal to the supply. The bulk of at least early 
seed Potatos comes from Lincolnshire, which is 
the premier Potato-growing county in England. 
An enormous amount of capital is being laid out 
in seed, and it is to be hoped that next season 
will be more remunerative than the last, when 
low prices were realised for the early crops after 
the first few days' lifting. 



©bituarp* 

Arthur W. Wade.— We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. A. W. Wade, who immediately 
previous to his death was in the employ of 
Messrs. Caldwell, nurserymen, of Knutsford, 
Cheshire. Mr. Wa4e met his death by falling 
from his bicycle when riding towards his home at 
Entitsford, on the evening of January 2. He 
died unconscious a few hours after the accident 
had occurred. Previous to entering the service 
of Messrs. Caldwell, Mr. Wade was for sone time 
foreman in the herbaoeons department at Messrs. 
Clibrans'. He had also filled a similar petition 
with Messrs. Wallace & Co., of Colohettor. Mr. 
Wade was once employed at Kew, which i^ardena 
he left in March, 1891. Deceased, wbo was 
thirty-six years of age, leaves a widow and 
young family. 

John R. Stirlinq.— The many frionds of Mr. 
John B. Stirling, late head gardener at Bucking- 
ham Palace, wiU hear with regret of his death, 
an event which took place rather suddenly on 
December 17 at the little village of Byme^ in 
Dorsetshire, whither he had retired on t^e receipt 
of a pension after twenty years in the Boyal 
service. Deceased commenced his gardening 
career in the early sixties at Petworth, continuing 
at two or three of the leading places in the South 
of Bngland. Four years as foreman at Bnville Hall 
followed, after which he went to South Wales as 
gardener to Lord Swansea. In 1882 he received 
the appointment at Buckingham Palace, and 
remained there nearly twenty years, earning the 



esteem of all with whom he came in contact, alike 
from bis high personal character and his garden- 
ing abilities. When shortly after the death of 
Queen Victoria considerable alterations were 
made as to the upkeep of the Palace gardens, Mr. 
Stirling retired on a pension to a remote Dorset 
village. He has unfortunately not lived long to 
enjoy his well-earned rest. He leaves a widow 
but no family. E. L, B. 



SOCIETIES, 



THE BOYAL HOBTICUIiTUBAL. 
Soientiflo Committee. 

January 3.— Pr««fU. Dr. M. T. Masters, F.B.S. 
(in the ohair), Dr. Cooke, Professors Boulger and 
Church, Rev. W. Wilks, Messrs. Saunders, Bowles, 
3he*, Worsley, Odell, Gordon, and Chittenden (Hon. 
Secretary). »• , 

Henslow TestimonicU.—'DT. Mastkks reported on 
the progress made towards the completion of this. The 
subscriptions, confined to members of the Committee,- 
amount to about £40 at present. 

Ditcated Carnations.— "Mr. Saundvrs reported con- 
cerning the Carnation plants sent to the last meeting 
that he could find no trace of eelworms or insects 
present ; and Dr. Cooke wrote : " The plant examined 
gave no evidence of fungus attack, bat the root was 
completely rotted with moisture. All the mischief 
evidently arose from mistakes in cultivation, and this 
is sufficient to account for tlie result." 

Funfftu on Agapanthus Stem.— Dr. CoOKE reported 
on this, specimens of which were brought to the last 
meeting by Mr. Worsley : ** The black elliptical and 
elongated spots on the dead stems are merely indica- 
tions of the common saprophytic mould, Cladoeporium 
herbarum. Being kept in a damp atmosphere for two 
or three daj^s, every six>t was velvety with the threads 
and covered with the spores." 

Oranges attacked by Scale. — Bespeeting the Oranges 
from Seville badly attacked by scale, Dr. CoOKE 
reported : "There waa not the slightest trace of 
Fumago or Capnodium, or even of fungus or fungus 
mycelium of any kind, except Penicillium glaucum, 
which soon made its appearance and produced a 
plentiful crop." 

Pear Diseased.— VLr. Shea showed a Pear which had 
several brown decayed spots in the flesh, but seemed 
quite normal externally. Dr. Cooke undertook to 
report upon it at the next meeting. 

Spots on PhplUxMctus. — Diseased specimens of 
Phyllocaotus shown by Mr. Wobslet were referred to 
Mr. Saundbbs and Dr. Cooke. 

Oerminalion of Sechium edxUe. — Mr. Obbll showed 
specimens of the curiouji fruits of this plant, known as 
the Chaoo or Chocfao, containing germinating seeds. 
The plant belongs to the Cucurbitace», and the fruit is 
a pepo, containing only one seed. The seed germinates 
within the *' pepo," and is inseparable from it. Nu- 
merous roots are produced on germination, and the 
stem grows out through the fruit wall, which subse- 
quently becomes woody, while the cotyledons remain 
behind in the fruit. Some discussion took place as to 
the fate of the radicle, which appears to be of very 
limited growth. The fruit is used like the Marrow in 
the West Indies and in the United States^of America. 
(See fig. in Gardener^ Chronicle, Dec. 22, 1900, p. 460.) 

Biff 'bud in Sdzel—BudB of the Haiel attaeked by 
the bud-mite were referred to Mr. Saundebs, who 
undertook to report upon them. (See also fig. 15.) 

Plant for Naming.— Ur. J. R. Bakeb, of West End, 
Southampton, sent some branches under the name of 
Thuya Lobbi. This naming was confirmed by Dr. 
Mastebb, T. Lobbi and T. gigantea being garden names 
for the true T. plioata. 

Diseased Beech.— TAr. D'Ombbain sent spe^mens, 
which Dr. CoOKE kindly undertook to examme and 
report upon. 

Varietp of Douglas Fir. — Dr. Mahtebs showed a 
curious short-leaved form of the Douglas Fir which 
came up among a batch of seedlings in Holland. It 
was at first thought to be a hybrid of that species with 
Tsuga Sieboldi, but a transverse section of the leaf at 
once showed it to be a larue Douglas Fir. 



IfATIONAL SWEET PEA. 

We are informed that it has been armnged to hold 
the 1906 exhibition in conjunction with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Vincent Square, S.W., on Tuesday, 



July 4. Upwards of £90 are offered in money prizes, 
and Messrs. Sutton & Sons are presenting a Silver 
Challenge Cup, value fifteen guineas, in Class 1, the 
Society giving the winner a Gold Medal as a permanent 
memento of success. The schedule will be in the iiaads 
of members by the 14th inst. The Stoeet Pea Afnoual 
will be pubUshed one week later, and will be sent free 
to members. Full particulars on anv matter connected 
with the Society will be gladly furnished by Horace J. 
Wright, 32, Dault Road, Wandsworth, Loudon. 

HOBTICUIiTUBAL CIiITB. 

JFanuabt 3, 1905.— The usual monthly dinner of 
this Club was held at the Hotel Windsor, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd instant, when Sir John Llewelyn, Bart., took 
the chair, and a good muster of members and guests 
assembled to hear the subsequent chat, rather than 
lecture, of Mr. Joseph Cheal, entitled ** Talks on a 
Journey to Egypt and Syria," illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides. Unfortimately, the generally dry and 
desert character of the region traversed by 3Ir. Cheal 
detracted inevitably to some extent from its horti- 
cultural or botanical interest, but this element was by 
no means altogether absent, since the celebrated home 
of the Lebanon Cedars was visited ; and some very 
intereeting photographs were shown in this conneetion, 
while Mr. Cheal remarked that the generally-reoeived 
idea that but few remained in the original habitat of 
these magnificent trees was erroneous, since many 
thousands still remain on the Lebanon slopes in the 
district he visited, and many also in another and dis- 
tant one. The chief enetov to the trees appears to be 
the goats, which destroy the seedlings ; and although 
steps are said to have been taken bj' the Turkish Govern- 
ment to protect them, these steps are too much on 
the vague and uncertain Turkish lines to be of much 
avaiL 

Some specially interesting slides illustrated the 
culture 01 the Mulberry-tree in the silk-produoiug 
districts. Here the mountain slopes are covered with 
rudely -built terraces constructed of alternate banks of 
stone and beds of soil, in which the trees are grown in 
rows, and kept cut so hard back as to be little more 
than standard bushes. The white Mulberry appears 
to be the prevalent kind, only a few of the red variety 
being grown for dessert purposes. 

The Date Palm is another and very important staple, 
and it has been said that a single Palm will support a 
man by its produce ; it must however be borne m mind 
t^at the needs of the man in question are orientally 
meagre. Locust trees, a splendid specimen of the 
Banyan [?], antique and weird Olive trees, huge Opuntias 
with pseudo-leaves as big as tennis-bats, Bougainvilleas 
of most luxuriantly rampant growth, steeple-like 
Cupressus, and an extremely curious tree called the 
Cucumber tree, with long Cucumber-like but hard and 
leathery fruits, suspended on 6 to 8 feet stalks, all 
figured on the screen, intermingled with oriental land- 
scapes and scenes embracing camels, Arabs, ancient 
rock inscriptions, primitive ploughs, native methods of 
irrigation, cookery, &c., culminating in a swarm of 
locusts, covering the ground and the herbage thereon, 
like a veritable insect blizzard. An intecesting fact 
in connection with the extremely rude methods of 
irrigation in vogue, consisting of woo<len wheels with 
loosely attached earthen jars suspended by rooc^ 
cordage, was that several attempts had been made to 
improve this by modem machinery, but all in vain, 
for the reason that no facilities existed for the inevitable 
repairs of ironwork, while the primitive apparatus 
could be always and immediately repaired on the spot 
by the natives themselves at comparatively little expense. 
Some views of Jerusalem and other places mentioned 
in Holy Writ were also shown, and as Mr. Cheid's 
visit was connected with some mission work in Syria, 
he was able to accompany their exhibition with many 
interesting remarks. No discussion followed the lec- 
ture, since Mr. Cheal had invited those present to 
make anydesired remarks as he proceeded ; and this 
was done. 



MAirCHBSTEB AJSTD NOBTH OF 
ENGLAND OBCHID. 

Janvabt 5.— The first meeting of the new year 
brought together a nice collection of plants. 

Messrs. J. Cypher k Sons, Cheltenham, had a 
magnificent group, eonsisting principally of well-grown 
Cypripediums, hybrids and species. A pretty feature 
of the group was a mass of wcU-fiowerod TrichoplUa 
sua vis. There was also a good plant of Cypripeoium 
insigne var. Luciani (Silver Medal). 
- G. W. Law-Schopield, Esq., RawtenstaU (gr., Mr. 
Skill), exhibited a collection of Cypripediums, among 
which were two fine varieties of C. x Euryade^ viz., 
C. X Euryades var. splendens and C. x Euryades var. 
magnifica. C. x aureum var. Surprise was also 
worthy of note. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Stone (gr., Mr. Stevens), 
exhibited a grand plant of Odontoglossum x Mulus 
with eight large spikes of flowers, a fine example oi 
cultivation, for which a certificate was given. 
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Meotn. Sandeb k Sons, Si. Albani, exhibited 
Cypripediums, &c 

Meesn. A. J. Keelikg k Sons were awarded a 
Bronxe Medal for a group in which were some distinct 
hybrid Cypripediums. 

Meisrs. H. Low k Co., Enfield, staged Cypripedium 
X MinfM Young's variety, C. x maeroehilum, and 
others. 

Messrs. Cowan k Co., Ltd., Gateacre, staged some 
good Odontoglossums, including O. x crispo-HarrTanum, 
O. X WUckeanum, and O. x loochristiense (Vote of 
Thanks). 

Mr. D. MoLbod, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, exhibited 
several plants, including a fine form of Cypripedium 
X triumphans and C. x Euryades var. (Vote of 
Thftnks). 

Mrsw S. Gbatrix, Whalley Range (gr., Mr. Cypher), 
exhibited the only plants to which awMrds were ma<le 
— viz., Cjrpripedium x The Czar, a cross between C. 
inaigne var. Sanders x C. Sallieri var. Hyeanum ; and 
C. X General Stdssel (parentage unknown), a good 
hybrid, quite distinct ; both received Awards of Merit. 



The following awards were made at the meeting on 
Deoember 15, 1904. 

Fibst-Class Cbstificatk. 

Cypripediam oallosum Sander» Jules Hyes var.i 
from Mrs. S. Gratrix. 

C. Leeanum oorunna triumphans, from Mrs. Ardem. 

Lselia-Cattleya Donuii, E. Ashworth, Esq. 

Cypripedium Arthurianum pnloh^um, from A. 
Warbuiton, Esq. 

AWABD OF MEBIT. 

Cymipedium mirabile barbatum naurum x callosum, 
from T. Statter, Esq. 

Medals. 

W. Duckworth, Esq., Gold Medal. 
W. Laverton, Esq., Bronze Medal. 
J. C. Cowan k Co,, Silver-gilt MedaL 
MiBBsrs. Sander k Son, Bronze Medal. 



P. TF. 
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ANB FBOVIDSNT. 
Ja'NUABT 9, — At a meetimr of the Committee held on 
Moach^ evening last, Mr. Curtis in the chair, twelve 
new members were elected and one nominated. 
Fifteen members have received sick benefit during the 
past month, the amount of sick pay being £36 18«. 
The usual grants were made to members on the 
Benevolent Fund. A grant of £5 was also made to a 
member in distress who had recently lost his wife. 



lUDEIERr BEMTIRB MCIETIES. 

I8LE OF WIGHT HORTIOULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The annualffeneral meeting of the above Association 
w»s held at Warburton's Hotel, Newport, on Saturday. 
January 7. Or. Groves^ B.A.. J. P.. presided over a good 
attendance of members. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. 
Klme, read the report of the Committee and the 
balance-sheet, which were considered satisfactory and 
were adopted. In addition to the Association being 
numerically stronger than last year, after all expenses 
are met. there is a substantial balance left in the hands 
of the Treasurer. The retiring officials were cordially 
thanked for their past services. Dr. Groves was unani- 
mously elected Chairman and Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion ; Mr. R. A. Sutton was elected Hon. Auditor; 
Messrs, Kime and Snook, Hon. Secretary and Assistant 
Hon. Secretary respectively. The retiring Committee 
wifi elected «AMoc, with the exception of Mr. Snook for 
the Shanklin district, who is succeeded by Mr. J, B. 
SUsbury. A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded 
the Editor of the Gardener^ Chronicle for kindly in- 
serting reports of tlie Association's meetings. Several 
new members were elected. Mr. Wm. Tf e will lecture 
oa *' Carnations" at the next monthly meeting. 

BECK6NKAM HORTICULTURAL. — At the first 
gathering of this Society held in the New Year, a. paper 
was given by Mr. P. Waterer on " Decorative Clirysan- 
themums.*' Mr. A. J. Baker, K.C.C., occupied the chair. 
The paper dealt with the methods necessary for pro- 
ducing a number of medium-sized blooms, rather than 
the usual three of exhibition size as generally grown. 
Mr. Waterer's method of cultivation is to pinch the 
shoots twice during the season. Some varieties he 
advocated disbudding to one bud on each shoot, while 
on other plants he retained three or four buds, accord- 
ing to which plan gave the best results. A pleasing 
basket of Chrysanthemums of the variety Robert 
Morgan, intermixed with Freesias, staged by the 
lecturer, was much admired. F. W. P. 

EQHAM.AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. — At the 
meeting of this Society held on January 3, an IntercBt- 
ing paper was read by Mr. Brown, assistant in, the 
Botanical Department of Cooper's Hill CoUegc, on 
**How Botany Helps us." The essayist invited his 
hearers ** in thought," to take a general walk round, 
pointing out in passing through the various depait- 
roents how the science of botany assists one to master 
many difllculties that arise from various failures of 
growth, and to understand the many diseases plants 



are subject to. The lecturer advised the more general 
study of botany by our younger gardeners. A discussion 
took place on some of the diseases that are met with in 
the immediate district. 

CROYDON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL. - 
The annual meeting of tlie above Society took place on 
Tuesday evening January 8, Mr. J. Gregorv presiding. 
The following officers were duly nominated and 
elected :— President, Mr. J. J. Reid. Coombe Lodge, 
Croydon ; Chairman, Mr. M. £. Mills ; Vice-chairman, 
Mr. W. Bentley ; Treasurer. Mr P. F. Bunyard ; Hon. 
Sec, Mr. H. Boshier, 62, High Street, Croydon. The 
names of Messrs. A. C. Crowley and N. Waterall were 
added to the list of vice-presidents. Messrs. W. Tyrell 
and W. Veners were appointed to serve on the Com- 
mittee vice Messrs. W. Bentley and W. Harris. Mr. 
Bunsrard formally presented the Treasurer's report for 
the year ended December 31, 1904, from which it 
appeared that the receipts amounted to £52 16«. 9id. 
and the expenditure to dS51 Is. 11 id., there was thus a 
balance in hand of £1 1««. 4d. The Treasurer's report 
was adopted. The Secretary's annual report gave a 
most satisfactory statement of the condition of the 
Society, and recorded success in all the Society's under- 
takings. The proceedings closed with votes of thanks 
to the Chairman and the officers, special reference 
heing made to the services of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Harry Boshier. 

THE REDHILL, REIQATE AND DISTRICT GAR- 
DENERS'.— ThU Society held its fortnightly meeting 
on January 5, Mr. W. P. Bound in the chair. The 
lecture on this occasion was given by Mr. W. Blackwood, 
who took for his subject "The Cultivation of the 
Tomato." After briefly touching on the introduction 
ojf the Tomato, Mr. Blackwood devoted attention to the 
practical side of the question, giving much valuable 
information on raising the seedlings, and the best 
means of obtaining thoroughly strong and healthy 
plants. January, February, March and August were the 
most suitable months for sowing the seed and by making 
successional sowings the cultivator would have little 
difficulty in maintaining a good supply of fruit for the 
greater part of tlie year. The lecturer also dealt 
with the questions of temperature, soil, manures and 
diseases to which the Tomato is subject. A dis- 
cussion followed. F. C. L. 



TRADE NOTE. 



Wb are informedthat Mr. J.E.Sadler, late of 
Messrs. J. Backhouse & Son, of York, has been 
appointed traveller for the northern district, re- 
presenting Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd.« Boyal 
Horticultural Specialists, Wood Green, London, N. 








Apples: £. W, P. ic Sons, Many thanks for 
yonr oommnnioation. The oensus showed tbat 
there is an overwhelming agreement in regard 
to the best half-dozen varieties, as yon will see 
on reference to the percentages given on p. 26 
of this issne. At the same time we are aware 
that in partieolar gardens, owing topecoliarities 
of soil, altitude, or degree of shelter, the results 
obtained from certain varieties will not be 
exaoUj the same as the average results, even 
in the same neighbourhood. We qnite agree 
with your appreciation of the varieties Dumelow's 
Seedling and Lord Suffield, and their inclnsion 
in the best half-dozen can hardlv surprise any 
fruit-grower, notwithstanding tne liability of 
Lord Suffield to attacks from canker. The fruits 
of Maltster you have kindly sent us show that 
the season of this culinary Apple does not 
usually extend beyond the close of the year. 
It is grown chiefly in Nottinghamshire, where 
the trees grow freely and bear abundant^. 

Bbsch-tbebs Dtino : W. J. W. In the absence 
of specimens we suspect that the white downy 
appearance on the trees is due to an insect, the 
Beech-aphis, ChermeH fagi. This is a common 
pest on Beech-trees, and is very frequently 
associated with canker. Spraying with petro- 
leum emulsion is advisable where practicable. 

Bud VAJtiATioN : X. T. We know of no means 
of inducing bnd- variation, but insect-punctures 
will and do induce malformations. There is no 
separate work on bud-variation, but you will 
find much information in Darwin's Animals 
(Mid Plants under Domestication, Masters's 
Vegetable Teratology , and a special article in 



these oolnmns in 1891, Janvaary 10, 17, 24, and 
February 21. 

Cabnations : Correspondent, We do not know the 
composition of Wagner's Solution for use in 
the culture of Carnations. «•.« . 

CtNSBABiAS : T. B, A, If you will cut through 
the coUar of your plants from above down- 
wards you will see a cavity formed by the 
grub of some insect. Ton must keep watoh 
and try to ascertain what the insect is. 

CuBBAirr Buds : E. 8, Your inference is correct ; 
the shoots are badly infested with the Currant- 
bud mite, which causes the buds to have a 
swollen appearance. We should advise pruning 
the bushes very hard back, removing the'soil 








I j s^K^ccnr^^ ^7 



FlO. 15.->SHOOT8 OP THB BLACK CUBBANT 
AFFBCTBD WITH BUD-M ITBS. 



frodi iSti% surface beneath, and enoomragfaig 
new growth by the addition of a suiiahle 
mnl<£ing of manure. Unless the plantatton is 
young, however, gn^ the trees and repUmt on 
fveshgtonnd. 

GBATTiNa HoLLiBS: B. E, C. If the green- 
leaved Hollies you intend to use as stocks are 
as high as you wish your variegated standards 
to be, do not graft them, but in June or July 
insevtbudsof your variegated varieties either 
in the main stem or in thelateralsof the stooks. 
Ji the stems are of moderate stoutness insert 
two or three buds in each, or if they are put in 
the latexaLs then put <^e bud in each, pushing 
the shield close down into the an^le made by 
the latsrsl with the main stem. Bind the stem 
around the inserted bud closely with budding- 
cotton, and smear a thin layer of grafting^waz 
over ti^ tie. The grafting of Hollies is not a 
very certain means of propagatmg them, and 
should only be done to obtain dwarfs or 
pyramids, and then the grafts should be made 
close to the ground^ while after the tie and wax 
has been put on, it is better to draw the soil in 
a ridge round the grafts to make sure of their 
growing. This should be done in April and 
May, when the stooks are just beginning to 
grow, and it is better to cut the scions a month 
before and to bed them in the soil till wanted. If 
properiy done, and yours is a " Holly soil," it 
will take about three years for the plants to 
make respectable heads; but this period may be 
shortened by good cultivation and the use of 
manures. Wateriana (gold), Queen (silver), 
and Handsworth's Silver-striped are among 
the best varieties to make standards, and the 
Weepmg Holly in both green and variegated 
varieties is very suitable for this method of 
cultivation. 

Haib Eel : C. i?. F. The specimen you send is te 
good example of G'ordius aquaticus, belongihg 
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to the Annelida class, poseesAing very simple 
stmciure. This is the commonest species of 
Gordins in Britain, of which the popular name 
is Hair-eel ; and a notion still previuls in manj 
parts' of the country thdt it is nothing else than 
a horse-hair, which hak somehow acqaired life 
by lonpT; immersion in water. Cbxdii. are 
extremely common ^ the Eiver Thames ^^ 

Ltcastb Skimnxbi Yabibtibs : /. B. The flowers 
form a most interesting set 6f eight very 
fine and distinct varieties of thir'lxtont^ifal 
Orchid. These are L. S. alba, a fine pure 
white form; L. S. Lady ''Hadys, similar to 
alba, but with a slight . blush tint ; , L. $. 
armeniaca, blush-white, with slight copper- 
coloured tint on the lip ; L. S. Enchantress, a 
large blush-white; L. S. Beauty, rose-pink, 
with white labellum bearing bright rose- 
coloured markings ; L. S. Amazon, a magnifi- 
cent large flower; and two others, tiie one a 
dark form with fine crimson spottin|f^on the 
lip. A fiower of a very fine diurk Cymbidium 
Tracyanum, and large blooms of three forms 
of Odontogloasum x Harryano-crispum, also 
accompany the Lycastes, all indicating a very 
high state of cultivation. ^ 

Names op Fruits : W. H, S, 1, Bees Pool ; 2, 
Court of Wick ; 3, Brownlt'es'tf' ilusset ; 4, 
Winter Bed Streak ; 5, Beinette de Canada ; 
6, Boss Nonpareil. — J. R, B, Pear decayed. 
Apples, 1, Tower of Glamis ; 2, Minchull Crab. 
— IT. E, H. 1, Flower of Kent; 2, Brown's 
Seedling; 3, Augustus Pearmain. — A. McAilaw. 
Cornish Aromatic. — Thraptton. 1, Dumelow's 
Seedling (Wellington) ; 2, Cox's Orange 
Pippin; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil. — A, B. Lord 
Lennox. — H, Smart, Beurr^ Sterckmans. — 
J, H., 8taf$, Hollandbury.— J. T, 8, Your 
Apple was too far decayed for us to identify the 
variety. 

Names or Flakts : J. H. H, Pleroma macran- 
thum. — J. A, C, £a$th<mrne. iEsohynanthus 
specioaus. — B., Euex. Cymbidium Tracyanum. 
— J^. O. B, Dendrobium Phalsdnopsis and 
Oncidiam tigrinum. The Dendrobium is a 
warm-house plant, but the Oncidium will grow 
with the Odontoglossnm in a cool-house. — 
A. C,F, Cupressus (Betinospora) obtusa and 
Picea Morinda, small undeveloped specimen. — 
F, C. Phyllanthus nivosus. — Japonica. 1, Cym- 
' bidium giganteum ; 2, Lselia ancepe ; 3, 4, ^} 7, 

• all forms' of Oncidium tigrinum; 6».B^repia 

• striata ; 8, Odontoglossnm Bossii mii^s, a very 
^pretty form of it. — F. If. 1, BrasaavOIa tnber- 

. culata; 2, Aspasia lunata; 3, Odontogloesum 
Lindleyanum ; 4^ Onddium flexuomun ; 5, O. 
I sphaoeliEttum ; 6, O. crispum. — W. D, D. We 
' are unable to name the Chrysanthemum. 

Peach-tbbbs Planted in Bows Across the 
House : W, H. You had better put one trellis 
across the house, and see first how a tree 

• against this trellis will succeed in your Northern 
locality. If your garden were situated in the 
South of England, where there is a greater 
degree of sunshine, we should have no hesita- 
tion in advising you that the system would be 
satisfactory. At Buxted Park, near XJc^field, 

■ in Sussex, Mr. Prinsep, the gardener there, 
planted years ago a house 32 feet long and 
18- feet wide (same width as yours) Jn this 
manner, and the results he obtains are ex- 
cellent, the crop being in his own opinion 
heavier than could be got from trees on the 
roof and upon the back wall only. The house 
at Buxted has a "hip." or three-quarter-span 
Toof, and trees are cultivated against the back 
wall, just as under the common system of 
planting. Then instead of having trees- along 
the front of the house, there are seven rows of 
trees proceeding across the house from the path 
near to the wall to the front. The trees 
are trained to upright trellises, and 4 feet 
spaces are allowed between each row of 
trees. As we stated in our issue for No- 
vember '22, 1902, p. 873, the system appears 
to be one that might be adopted with 
advantage in gardens of moderate stqfhaad 
convenience, pro-^ding the locality is a sunny 
one. where the outdoor crops usually ripen 
early. In colder or in northern districts, and 
in extra wide houses, it might happen that 



parts of the trees would not perfectly mature 
the wood. See also Gardeners* Chr(micle, 
' Novenaber 20,'p. 401 ; December 6, p. 422 ; and 
December 20, p. 463, all in 1902. 

Peat Soils : J. D. C. Peat roils contain an over- ' 
abundance of organic matter, and are therefore 
generally rich in what is called acid humus, in 
. which it is well known our cultivated plants do 
not flourish. But if basic bodies, such as lime, 
wood-ashes, peat-ashes, &c., are added to the 
peat soils, they are changed gradually into ripe 
or mellow humus, and lose the acid properties ; 
then it not only becomes fertile, but increas- 
ingly so when it has been subjected to fer- 
mentation, which is gn^eatly hastened by the 
application of liouid animal manure. Peat 
soils are generally very poor indeed in all 
alkaline salts,' of which lime and phosphoric 
acid are the. most important, since these have 
been in great part washed out by the water 
which covered the peat deposits. We recom- 
mend an application of a mixture of super- 
phosphate (high grade — say 37 per cent, phos- 
phate) and quick-lime in equal proportions, to 
which may be added a little sulphate of potash, 
and apply this at the rate of 10 oz. per square 
yard of soil. Wood-ashes and soot mixed 
together are excellent fertilisers for peat soils. 
Basic slag may also be used with advtotage at 
the rate of 8 to 10 oz. per square yardL Use 
liquid-manure much more abundantly for culi- 
nary vegetable crops than for flowering plants. 
The six hardy flowering annuals we recommend 
for the peat soils are Godetia (Lady Albemarle 
and Duchess of Albany), Clarkia elegans rosea, 
Mignonette, SchizanthusgrandiOerus oculatus. 
Sweet SuKan in various colours, and Nemophila 
insignis. We strongly recommend you to 
plant Primula japonica, which is one of the 
finest of > the stroiig - growing species; and 
succeeds well in the bog-garden or by the side 
of a stream or lake. The seeds of this species 
should be sown as soon as ripe. When once 
sown it seeds itself^ and the young plants come 
up in hundreds, when they may be trans-, 
planted. They die down in the winter and 
. remain dormant until the following spring. 

BlCHARDIA (CaLLA) ORANBIFLOBA [.BTHIOPICA] : 

/. Jf. No doubt your plants are affected with 
soft rot. Try to scoop out the diseased 
portions and apply a weak solution of carbolic 
acid or Condy's fiuid. 

Seedling Orchids : T. The first step is to get 
good, well-matured seed capules, and these are 
most successfully ripened if the plants bearing 
t^iem are suspended near to the glass of the. 
' roof or placed on a shelf in a house having an 
intermediate temperature. The fruits take a 
long time to ripen, and when fully matured 
the seed capules of such plants as Cattleyas 
should be cut off, placed in strong paper 
or calico bags, and put on a shelf in a 
rather dry atmosphere to complete the last 
stage. When the seed-vessels split, the seed 
should be sown, or as much of it as is required, 
the remainder being kept dry for future use. 
The surface of the potting material of any 
other established Orchid which does not require 
drying off is a very good place to sow 
seed of Cypripediuins and some other Or- 
chids. But if it is intended to raise 
seedlings in large numbers, it is best to 
have a rather roomy glass-covered case, 
arranged in a moist and warm part of the 
house. In this Case, previously prepared pots 
should be arranged on which to sow the' seeds, 
and the seeds sown when ready, and the 
crosses duly recorded. Various materials are 
used for sowing the seeds on. Some prepare 
pads of sphagnum-moss covered with coarse 
calico, or material like Orchid- house shading ; 
others use blocks of peat. Some use for 
Cattleyas, &c , pans of broken crocks with peat 
and charcoal on the suiface, others discs of 
'Wood. When the arrangements are successful, 
the seedlings show signs of vitality by germi- 
nating in a few weeks, or it may be months. 
It appears that the seedlings will enter on the 
first btage on almost any material, but they 
often die off unaccountably afterwards. The 
object should be to get as many seedUngs as 
possible into thimble-pots, four or five in a pot. 



"The seeds should be sown on a previously- 
moistened surface, ani they should not be 
'allowed ^to' get dry. A sprayer is the best 
means of keeping the pots and material moist. 

Vanilla Culture : ' Jf . Considering the rela- 
tively small demand, the facility and cheapness 
of transit of the native pods, and the heat and 
expense requisite to grow the plant here, we do 
not think it would be profitable to embark in its 

^ culture in the Channel Islands. Try it on a 
small scale at first, in order that you may be 
able to form some idea of the risk involved. 

Vine Mildew : W. A correspondent who at our 
request made trial of Campbell's Patent Vapo- 
riser was thoroughly satisfied with the result, 
and recommends its use in glass-houses in 
which Qrape-yines, Peaches, Cucumbers, Boses, 
Chrysanthemums, and similar plants are gpx>wn. 
The principle consists in heating the sulphur 
in a vessel having a funnel*sha^d outlet, the 
. tube of which is loosely closed by a pyriform 
hollow glass ball, which rises or falls aocording 
to the pressure of the hot sulphur vapour 
inside, thus allowing of the passage of the 
sulphur vapour, but at the same time prevent- 
ing the entrance of hot air into cylinders where 
it could set fire to the heated sulphur. 

Wiring Concrete Wall for Training Morbli«o 
Cherries: jr. 5. The oak posts should be 
let into the ground 2 feet flush with the face 
of the wall and close up to it at each end, the 
soil being rammed firmly about them. This 
done, mark the positions of ths several wires on 
both posts at 6 inches apart, commencing? 
1 foot from the ground-line. Then drive the 
3-inch galvanifed wrought-iron driving-eyes 
quite 2 ins. into the posts at the points indicated 
niereon. Strain a line from end to end, be- 

-u g!naing at the bottom eyes, and then mark off 
tne positions of the several holdfasts at 6 feet 
apart on the wall, repeating the operation 
until the positions of the supports for the top 
wire are indicated. These positions should 
V . \)e arranged so that the holdfasts will alter* 
nate in each succeeding row. They should 
be driven quite 2 inches into the concrete wall, 
which, it will be found the galvanised wrought- 
iron driving-eyes will pierce under the influeiice 
*>>f due force. This wUl dispose of the expense 
and labour involved in plugging the wall as 
you have suggested. No. 14 gauge galvanised 
wire will answer your purpose in every 
respeet. Having cut the necessary series of 
wire into lengths of, say, 162 feet 6 inches 
each, secure the ends of the individual wires to 
the holdfasts provided for them in the post at, 
say, the west end, and then thitod them 
through the series of " driving - eyes," and 
secure to "screw - tightener," which pass 
through eye of holdfast driven into the post at 
the east end of wall and tighten up to the 
necessary degree of tightness. Owing to the 
great number of small branches and shoots 
that has to be manipulated in the training of 
trees of the Morello Cherry, the wires 
should not be farther apart than 6 inches; 
but 9 inches would do for Pears, Plums, and 
Sweet Cherries. Fixed as indicated above the 
wires will be about three-quarters of an inch 
from the face of the waU. We advise that 
galvanised wires attached to walls having 
south, east, and west aspects should be painted 
white or stone colour, in case the action of the 

t,tjfn on the galvanised wire might prove in- 
jurious to the shoots of the ^ees attached 
thereto ; but in your case, if the wall has a 
north aspect, it is immaterial whether you 
paint the wires or not. We should not expect 
trees of any kind to succeed well trained imme- 
diately upon or over galvanised iron roofs 

'and fences. 



Communications Receivkd.— W. G. 8.— W. Hackett— 
Koyal Dutch Bulb Growei*8' 8oc.— W. H. W.— W. F.— 
H. W. W.-A. A. Wllding-A Beginner-G. J. logram^ 
H. Boshier— W. C. L. — Royal Botonic See. (with 
tiitukB)-W. \V.& 8ons-J. D.-W. H. C.-J. M.-F. J. 
-F. J. C.-H. M.-G. Wythes-S. A.-H. Nehrling, 
Florida-R. N. (many thank8)-J. H.-W. A. C.-C. J . 
—Reader— F. M.— E. C. B.— Bai*on Schroeder. 
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FERN FRONDS. 

ALTHOUGH Ferns must necessarily re- 
linquish the foremost place as decora- 
tive plants in favour of flowering plants, 
owing to their general lack of brilliant 
colouring and their non - possession of 
any visible flowers at all, yet among foliage 
plants they cannot be surpassed. Their 
diversity of form and cutting is extraordi- 
nary, even in the specific forms, while when 
varieties come into question it ceems 
infinite. Normally they vary in type from 
iiny, simple, undivided fronds, such as we 
8ee in our native Adder's-tongue or in Asple- 
nium septentrionale, up to huge and much- 
divided ones, as in the majestic Tree -Ferns. 
Between these two extremes lie all grades 
of division on very similar lines, i.e., we have 
a central stalk or stipes, from each side of 
which spring others, and from these stil> 
smaller ones up to the fourth or even fifth 
«toge, while from all these spring a network 
of veins, between which lie the cellular 
tissues which complete the frond and render 
it a complicated, leafy expanse of smaller or 
greater area. This type of frond is the com- 
monest, but there are numeroas species 
in which the fronds are not divided at all, 
such as our common Harts-tongue, the 
Bird'snest Fern (Asplenium nidus avis), and 
nnmerous members of the Folypodium 



genus. In these the central rib has two 
more or less broad wing?, one on each side, 
forming together a plain-edged frond of 
ribbon, spatulate or other form, and between 
the divided and undivided types there are 
various grades of partial division, coupled 
with a varietal tendency on the part of the 
undivided types to form projections at the 
edges, indicating an approach to the com- 
moner type. Outside these, again, though 
only to a certain extent, since the ground- 
plan of ribs and sub-ribs is similar, we have 
the Ferns of the Maidenhair type, in which 
the minor divisions are quite distinctly 
stalked and independent of each other, and 
are also peculiarly shaped, usually wedge- 
fashion, imparting to the whole frond a 
widely different and lighter aspect than that 
of the rest of the divided section. Fern 
fronds, as a rule, differ from the foliage of 
flowering plants in springing individually 
and directly from the growing centre, and 
not, as in the latter, from already developed 
branches.. This growing centre or caudex 
varies, however, greatly in type. In a very 
large number of species, we may point to 
our common Male Fern as the type; a 
circlet of fronds springs up around the 
centre on the principle of a shuttlecock, a 
fresh batch arising each season, when those 
of the previous season drop down and decay, 
leaving a small portion of their base as a 
contribution to the root-stock or caudex. 
It is in this way that a Tree-Fem forms its 
trunk, while many Ferns similarly planned 
work their way horizontally instead. 

Another and a large section we may typify 
by the well-known Hare's-foot or SquirreFs- 
foot Ferns (Davallias). In these the hori- 
zontal root- stock lengthens much faster, 
with the result that the fronds rise one 
after the other and stand separately. Never- 
theless, despite this difference they origi- 
nate from the growing points on the same 
spiral plan as in Fernsgenerally, but assuming 
immediately an upright position at right 
angles to the root-stock. Onr.common Poly- 
pody forms a familiar type of this kind, as 
well as the Davallias, and these two above- 
described classes embrace the bulk of the 
Fern family. 

Nature, however, is fertile in variants. 
Thus for instance, in the Ostrich - feather 
Fern (Struthiopteris) and in the Nephro- 
lepis, we have Ferns of the true 
shuttlecock type, which develop under- 
ground runners of the creeping root-stock 
kind, which, after penetrating the soil for 
some distance, form a shuttlecock set of 
fronds from a terminal bud. In this par- 
ticular connection it is worthy of remark 
that probably all the fronds of shuttlecock- 
forming Ferns have incipient buds near their 
bases, which are the rudiments of such 
runners, and in case of damage to the centre 
of growth, or even a check, they frequently 
assert themselves and form young plants, 
but closely adjacent and not at a distance. 
In this way an old plant is usually of a 
bush like form, except in those which form 
trunks like the Tree-Ferns, in which this 
tendency appears to be suppressed. In the 
common Bracken we have a very marked 
example of a rapidly extending root-stock, 
with fronds at long distances. In this case 
the root-stock plunges deeply into the soil, 
even many feet, the fronds pushing their 
way to the surface all the same. The 
result is that the Fern spreads very quickly, 



and is very difficult to eradicate when 
once established. We have said that the 
frond differs from ordinary foliage in not 
originating from branch buds; but here, as 
usual. Nature makes exceptions to her 
general rules in the shape of bulbil-bearing 
fronds. There are many examples of this 
kind both specific and varietal. In these 
young plants are generated either from the 
plain surface of the fronds, as in Asplenium 
bulbiferum and Woodwardia orientalis, by 
buds in the axils of the subdivisions as 
in many varieties of Polystichum, in a 
berry-like form in Cystopteris bulbifera, by 
bulbils at the backs of the fronds in con- 
nection with the spore-heaps as specifically 
in Lastrea prolifera, and varie tally in several 
Athyria, and by terminal buds at the end of 
lengthened fronds as in Adiantum lunu- 
latum, Camptosorusrhizophyllus and others. . 
In none of these cases, however, does the 
presence of bulbils enable the Fern to form 
an ascending bushy plant as in the case of 
trees ; they all depend for permanent 
existence on some chance bringing them in 
coDtact with the soil or an equivalent. 
Finally, the great and main characteristic of • 
the Fern-frond is its spore-bearing char- 
acter, which is evidenced in many ways. 
These may appear in dot or line - like 
heaps arranged in various ways on 
the backs of the fronds, at the edges or 
elsewhere, in distinct macses at the frond 
tips as in Osmunda regalis, on separate 
divisions of the fronds as in Anemia and 
Adder's- tongue, or in undefined sheets as in 
the FJatyceriums or Stag-horn Ferns. They 
may also be borne in little cups on the frond 
edges as in Davallia and Trichomanes. 
The microscopic spores are as a rule con- 
tained in tiny globular- stalked vessels called 
<* sporangia," which burst open when ripe 
with considerable force, discharging the 
contained spores to a good distance ; but in 
a few species they are contained in little 
cases of a different shape, '^synangia,' 
escaping through openings in the top 
The mode in which these spores are born^ 
is one of the most constant features even 
under great variation of specific and varietal 
form, and hence has been chosen by botanists 
to form the distinguishing marks between 
various genera. Chas. T. Druery, F.RS., 
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SCAPHYGLOTTIS COaNIlUXIlNA, 

WiLDBMAN, NOV. 8P.* 

This small species bloomed for the first time in 
the Brussels Botanic Qarden at the beginning of 
December. It was received from M. Alf. 
Cogniaoz, the well-known writer of the mono- 
graph of Brazilian Orchids in the Flora 

• Scaphyglottis Cogniauxiana, De Wild., nor. sp.— 
Caules Dumorosl, plus minusve arcuati, adnodos genicu- 
late flexuosi et interdum radicantes, virides vel lusces- 
ceates, articulis iDfeme vaglnatis, fusiformibus. 
1,8—4 cm, loDgU et 3—6 mm. diam., apice mono vel 
diphyllis. Folia suberecta, linearia, basi brevlter va- 
gfinantia, rigidiusoola, uninerTia^adapicemobtusissima 
et suboblique emargiuata, 6—11*5 cm. longa et 2—3 mm. 
lata, nervo medlano supra caoalioulato subtus non vel 
viz prominente. Flores 1—3, subsessiles, squamis 
lonfflusculis arete vaginati, plus mlnusve patuli, virldl- 
flavi, squamis 4—6 mm. longis. Ovarium lineare, rectum 
vel paulo arcuatum, 11 mm. circ. loogum. Sepala 
tenulter membranacea, levlter concava. trinervla, 
circ. 4 mm. longa, acuta, dorsale, 2 mm. latum, late- 
ralia, 1*7 mm. laU: petala erecta, lineari-subbpatulata, 
subacuta, uninervia, vix Obliqua, 4 mm. lon^ et circ, 
1 mm. lata. Labellum subtiliter 8— 5-nervium, con- 
cavum 3—5 mm. long et 22 mm. latum, inferne an- 
guBtatum, apice rotundatum, emarginatum, admargines 
intigerrimum. Ck>lumna erecta, recta vel vix incurva, 
apice dentata, 2 mm. ciro. longa, et 1*8 circ. crassa. 
Brazil {ImpoH. Delnet, 1904). 
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Bfm»ili$n9i9^ who himself reoeiTed the pUmt from 
the Maiflon Delaet. We have pleasure in naming 
it after Professor Cogniaux, by the aid of whose 
monograph we were enabled to identify the plant. 
It should be classed, as our description will show^ 
closely with S. prolifer (E. Br.), Cogniaux (of., 
Fl, Bras. Orchid., v., pp. 10—17), which, like S. 
Oognianxiana, has the chin of the flowers but 
slightly, marked, a characteristic which at once 
caused me to assign the plant to this genus. 
The difference between the two species is easily 
seen; in S. prolifer the leaves are about f to 
1^ inch long, and from 2*5 to 5 mm. (about iV to 
i inch) wide, while in our plant they measure 2| 
to 4 J inches long by 2 to 3 mm. (^^^ to J inch) 
wide; the latter therefore are narrower and 
longer. In S. prolifer the sepals are pointed, the 
petals subspatulate, obtuse, the lip emarginated ; 
in S. Oognianxiana the sepals are pointed, the 
petals sub-acute, the lip bordered to the top. 
What still further differentiates the two plants is 
the length of the ovary, which in the older 
species, figured in 1824 by Lindley in the Botanxeal 
Register (t. 826), is very short* about 4 mm. (or 
\ inch) long, and with bracts surroimding it to 
the top ; in the newer species the ovary is much 
longer than the bracts sheathing it, and may 
be I inch (11 mm.) in length. K D. W, 



KEW NOTES. 

LiSTROSTACHTS HAMATA, Bolfe. — This is Cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest of the genus and is 
now flowering in the warm Orchid-house. It 
was sent to Kew in 1899 by Mrs. W. T. Martin, 
of Brixton, amoagst a small miscellaneous collec- 
tion of Orchids, which were gathered near Lagos, 
West Tropical Africa, and first flowered in 
December, 1900, proving to be a new species. It 
has flowered each year since that date. 

The plant grows erect, having flat, leathery 
leaves 7 inches in length by IJ inch broad, 
deeply lobed at the apex. The plant now in 
flower has eight pairs of leaves and is carrying 
two raoemes of flowers 4 inches in length, and 
each having seven large, white, vanilla-scented 
flowers. There is no distinct shaped lip, as is 
generally the case in this genus ; the form of the 
flowev is somewhat similar to that of a Hyacinth, 
with slender segments. The sepals are rather 
largep than the petals; they are 1| inch long, 
linear-aeuminate, and curved backwards for half 
their length. The spur is nearly 2 inches long, 
light-green in colour, and has the remarkable 
character of being distinctly hooked at the tip ; - 
the ovary is triangular in shape and IJinch long. 
At the base of each flower is a large, dark-brown, 
foliaceous bract. L. hamata succeeds well under 
sueh conditions as are generally afforded Aerides, 
Angrsecums, &c. 

Oncidium pobbioens, Rchh. 
This is an old species that was introduced by 
Messrs. Low k Co. from North Grenada, and was 
described by Beichenbach in the Gardeners 
Chronicle in 1868, p. 125, but it is very seldom 
seen in cultivation. The following is Beichen- 
bach!a description : — " This is a species of no 
other thasi botanical merit ; both sepals and petals 
are horse-chestnut-brown, with honey-coloured 
ends ; the lip is cinnamon [coloured], bearing an 
orange - coloured callosity, with some deeper 
spots." Notwithstanding this description, it is a 
species that is worth growing in a collection of 
Orchids^ The Kew plant was obtained under the 
name of O. trulla, with which it is closely related. 
It is a large-growing species, with deep-green 
flask-shaped psendo-bulbs 5 inches in length, 
each growth having usually about eight large 
arching leaves, the longest of which is 2 feet, and 
2 inches in width. The plant now in flower has 
two branched spikes^ each 5 feet in length, and 
consisting of about twelve spikelets having 
numerous flowers, the diameter of which is rather 
less than 1 inch. W, H. 



SOME NEW FACTS CONCERNING 
THE ECONOMY OF THE CRANE 
FLY (TIPULA OLERACEA) AND ITS 
NATURAL ENEMIES. 
SiNca the days when John Curtis published 
his Farm Insects in 1860 much has been written 
on the depredations of the Tipuls or crane 
flies, but comparatively little that is new has 
since been added to the interesting account 
which "Euricola" has given to us of these 
destructive pests. Four years ago there was 
an alarming plague of the larvee on the golf- 
links in the marshes of the Dee, Cheshire. It was 



FlO. 16.— HOniZOKTAL SECTION OF TIUI SUB- 
TERRANEAN DWELLING OR BURROW OF 
THE LABV^ ("LEATHER -JACKET') OF 

TIPULA OLBRACKA. {Actual size.) 



on this occasion that the writer had exceptional 
opportunities of observing the habits of these 
insects, and some facts then gleaned may at least 
prove of interest if not instructive. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that there are at 
least three species of crane flies which are de- 
structive to crops and plants of various kinds, 
and also that the larv» of all of them are 
popularly known as "leather- jackets." The 
following facts, however, concerns only one 



FlO. 17.— TRANSVERSE SECTION OF SIX BURROWS OF THE 
LARV.f; OP TIPCLA OLERACEA ACROSS THE CURVED 

PORTION. (Actual size.) 



species, Tipula oleracea, one of the largest and 
most familiar of the family : — 

The infected area under observation extended 
over several hundred acres, covering practically 
the whole of the grass land of the marshes, a 
great portion of which is perpetually gi-azed by 
sheep, the remainder being reserved for the u£e 
of the golf club. It was on the ground of the 
latter that the observations were chiefly made. 
The unmown grass on the links is generally 
short, and amongst it grows patches of White 
Clover, with here and there tufts of the Sea Pink 
( Armer ia maritima), and other less common plants . 



Almost every square yard of graes was injured, 
and more especially in the shallow depressions 
and deeper hollows. In these the grass was w> 
completely destroyed that there was not a greea 
blade left, and the dead brown patchei^ extended 
in every direction over the whole of the land. So 
effectually had the " leather- jackets " severed 
the crowns of the plants that one could with* 
little difficulty roll back the turf into large- 
masses, leaving the ground smooth and bare^ 



FlG.'18.~THBBB BURROWS OF THE LARV.« OF TIPULA 
OLERACEA EXCAVATED BY ROOKS. {Actual sizc.) 



exposing the surface-tracks of the larvse. Strang 
to say, the White Clover and the Thrift were 
left intact and uninjured, and large patches and 
isolated plants of the former were growing 
amidst and through the dead grass, the larvae at 
the same time were swarming on all sides with 
nothing apparently to eat but* tlie dead grass 
which they had severed from its roots. On 
exposing the bare ground one also sncoeeded in 
occasionally disinterring a " leather^ jacket," but 




FlO. 19 —THE CR^NB FLY OB DADDY-LONQ-LEOSi, 

1, Grub ; 2, the Pupa ; 3, Mature Insect. 

such instances were rare. By carefully skimming 
off a thin layer of soil one immediat^y exposed 
to view innumerable burrows large enough to- 
admit ^n ordinary- sized slate-pencil. In these the 
larvae were discovered, and by making a vertical 
section of the burrows one also found that each 
larva had excavated for itself a separate J-shaped 
dwelling (fig. IC), into which it had retreated for 
the day, and where, for greater safety, it had 
gone as far as it could into the upturned portion, . 
carefully blocking the entrance with debris and 
soil so as effectually to conceal it. From this 
subterranean retreat the larvae were with diffi- 
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culty extracted except bj digf^ing them out, and 
many suffered themselves^ as do worms, to be ex- 
tracted piecemeal with apair of small forceps rather 
than relinquish their hold. Indeed the resistance 
tbey offered when occupying the upturned portion 
•of the burrow was extraordinary. As to their 
numbers, there was an average of ten larvse to 
the square foot, or ninety to the square yard j in 
the badly infected spots there would be quite 
double that number. The larvee which were kept 
under observation were found to leave their 
burrows at night, returning again to them during 
the day. Pupation took place throughout the 
month of August, the first two flies appearing in 
the breeding-cage on the 11th of the same month. 



interesting. As already stated, each larva re- 
treated during the daytime into the upturned 
portion of its burrow (fig. 17), where it was 
perfectly concealed and apparently safe, there 
being but one exit, and that invariably blocked 
at the entrance; then over all was the additional 
mat-like surface of grass. Apart from the dead 
grass there was therefore no eitemal evidence of 
the existence of the larvae. The rook has first of 
all to find out the larval retreat, and this it appa- 
rently does by probing with its beak and pulling 
away tufts of grass. Having located a burrow, 
the bird then ascertains the direction in which 
it is curved, finally excavating the overlying 
soil (fig. 18) exactly in the right place, thereby 



or " castings " (fig. 21) were left scattered over the 
land in hundreds, looking like little bundles of 
tightly-packed dead grass. On soaking one of 
the " pellets *' in water it was found to contain 
the remains of about 400 crane flies and Xy600 of 
their eggs ; the latter had evidently been taken 
while yet in the body of the parent. Each pellet 
probably represented a single meal, and there can 
be but little doubt that each bird would make at 
least two meals daily of these insects. If this were 
so a single gull would be accountable for the enor- 
mous number of 4,000 crane flies and their eggs 
per day, making an aggregate of 28,000 per week. 
As the guUs flocked together in hundreds, the 
number of insects which they devoured may better 
be imagined than described. Fortunately the 
birds were and are still strictly protected. 

So far the evidence relating to the nature of 
the natural enemies of the crane flies and 
their larvae has been gleaned from a com- 
paratively small area, and that under ve^ 
unusual circumstances. From other locaUtiee 
the Tnriter has also found numbers of leather- 
jackets in the stomachs of both the curlew and 



Fig. 31.— two " pbllbts " or castinos of the blaok 
headed aull, composed entirely of the rbkains 
of crake flies (tifula olebacba). {aciuol hzt.) 



Fig. 20.— blackhbad gull (labus RiniBUNDus), a natural ehbmy of the crane fly. 
From a epectmen in the Grosrenor Musoam, Chester, mounted' by the Author. 



«knd others continned to hatch until the end of 
September. In the infected area the crane flies 
were more abundant in the early part of 
tSeptember, when they occurred in myriads ; and 
•on one occasion, during a prevailing north-west 
wind, millions of them were swept together into 
the sheltered comers of the golf pavilion. 

Nathbajl Enemies. 

During the motfth of June, when the " leather- 
jackets" or larvee were devastating the grass, the 
rooks flocked to the infected area, and devoured 
the grubs in great numbers. Their feeding time 
was during the early hours of the morning, and 
Again during the evening, after the golfers had 
^ne away. Small parties were also to be seen 
at intervals throughout the day. The method 
adopted by the rooks for extracting the larvse 
was simplCi and at the same time extremely 



exposing the curved end of the burrow and its 
helpless tenant. It would be impossible to give 
anything like an approximate estimate of the 
number of grubs that were thus taken by the 
rooks ; but it is quite safe to compute the number 
at 25 per cent. — a very high percentage consider- 
ing the extent of the infected area. But the 
rooks were attracted to this rich feeding-gpround 
in enormous numbers, and by their unremitting 
search for the grubs did more to reduce the 
devastating army than could any human agency. 
It was during the months of June and July that 
the rooks made their attack, and when the larvse 
had pupated, and the flies began to appear, these 
birds left the district for other flelds. Then, 
when the crane-flies appeared, they in turn were 
attacked by flocks of black-headed gulls (Larus 
ridibundns) (fig. 20), and to such an extent did they 
wage war against the insects that l^eir "pellets " 



the green plover or lapwing, and he has jJao 
seen late broods of the young of the yellow-hammer 
and the common wren fed extensively on the 
parent flies (Tipula sp.) (fig. 19). Thus we see 
that the Tipnlse form an important item in the 
dietary of several species of birds (one could add 
others from various authorities), and that these 
birds contribute in no small degree to check the 
increase and the ravages of these pests of the farm 
and garden. B, N, 



ALPINE BARDEII. 



ASA^IS FfiRDINANDI-CaBUBOI. 
Thbbb, are several membera of the 'gonuB 
Arabia which have quite a distinct cfaaraoter 
from the well-known A. alpina and A. Albida, 
which are ' bo generally met with in gardens. 
Some are of :the closest and densest habit, and 
form ideal plants, so far as regards their habit, 
for the collection of dioioe Tock plants. Unfortu- 
nately, most of them are disappointing as 'regards 
their flowers, which compare very unfavourably 
with those of the more popular Arabises. One of 
these isrthe new Arabis 7erdinandi*CobDigi, in- 
troduced last spring. It is a beautiful .little 
plant, with small rosettes of greyish leaves, green, 
however, in winter. It is only some quarter of 
an inch. above the soil, and ;is almost moBs<dike 
in its vappeazaaee. As a flowering plant it «is, 
however, rather disappointing, seeing that its 
blooms are not only small, but are of a yellewiah- 
white — one of those nondescript hues -which are 
disappointing. Yet the appearance of this Arabis 
when out of bloom will make it welcome to many 
lovers of alpine plants. 8. Amuftt, Canethom^- 
Dumfries, N.B. 
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SOME NOTI^S ON FORCING 
VEGETABLES. 

AsPASAGus claims the first place, and may be 
obtained daily fiom now until AprU, though the 
return is not so good as that from Seakale. Bat 
it is only fair to add that a great improvement 
has taken place in the cultute of roots expressly 
for forcing purposes, and when the length of time 
neoessary to gprow these roots is taken into 
account the coat is not excessive, and they make 
the work of forcing less difficult than it was 
formerly. The value of permanent beds, however, 
for furnishing a supply from February till April 
is very great. We find these beds a splendid 
addition, and they last for many years, whereas 
lifted roots once forced are valueless, and the 
work of years of preparation is lost in a single 
season. I did not intend to describe the best 
methods of forcing, for I have done so many times 
in the GfarcUners' ChronicUy but will merely add 
that we use fresh leaves and manures largely. 
By using hot-water-pipes and sunk brick pits, as 
well as the manure and leaves, forcing is done 
with ease, and splendid results are secured. I am 
surprised that this system is not more practised 
in large gardens. 

In the case of plants which are forced in per- 
manent beds, encouragement must be given them 
after forcing to grow strongly and make good 
crownsf or forcing the next season. Asparagus isnot 
like many other crops, for if it be given occasional 
supplies of food and moisture excellent returns 
will follow for many years. For supplies earlier 
in the season than February I do not advise 
forcing plants in permanent beds, as the roots 
then more readily start into growth, whilst the 
lifting that others may be subjected to would 
cause a check to their growth. When space 
is plentiful and seeds of Asparagus are sown 
every year, forcing is attended with little diffi- 
culty, but my experience goes to show that in 
many gardens space and labour to grow the 
plants are none too abundant, and for forcing 
after January permanent beds are a great ad- 
vantage. In our own case we force lifted roots 
' from early December to the end of January, then 
rely upon the' permanent beds till the end of 
April, and beds in the open for the latest period, 
which often lasts for four months, as we find that 
even in July there is a brisk demand for this 
vegetable. It will thus be seen that Asparagus 
may be had during eight months of the year. 

. Skasals 
is a popular vegetable at this season, and 
during the last • quarter of a century great 
progress has been made in the culture of this 
vegetable, not only by the trade but in private 
gardens, as very large quantities are now grown, 
and supplies may be had from- Novemb^ until 
April. I am not sure that Seakale from roots 
lifted and forced, in Mushroom-houses oranydatk 
warm place can compare as regards flavour with 
the produce from roots forced under pots in their 
growing quarters. The large market grower, 
however, who forces largely and in a different 
way, gets excellent produce ; and the forcing is 
done upon the old system, except that the roots 
are placed together in bulk. Seakale-roots made 
suitable by special preparation for forcing may 
be purchased at such a reasonable price that 
there should be no difficulty in obtaining a 
plentiful supply at this season. Attention may 
also be called to the value of this plant, when 
merely given protection, for the obtaining of a 
late supply. If the plants be covered over now 
with a good body of soil, they will yield splendid 
produce in March and April, when good vegetables 
are scarce. It is surprising how much better in 
quality all vegetables are when they have not 
been forced severely. Even in forcing it is 
necessary to make the . treatment as natural as 
possible, and the employment of too much heat 



results in poor flavour. It is not really necessary 
to remove Seakale-roots indoors, for if a certain 
number of roots, according to the requirement of 
the house, is placed in trenches and covered with 
warm litter, which can be added to as required, a 
full supply may be obtained, and the produce 
will be superior to that grown in a heated house. 
In any case a regular supply should be maintained 
by commencing to force fresh roots every three 
weeks, either in the Mushroom-house, in frames 
covered with litter, or in their permanent posi- 
tions in the beds. 6f. Wyihes, 8yon Hou$e Qarden$j 
Brentford, 

(To be continued.) 



FRUIT REaiSTER. 



PEAR-SHAPED CUKEANTS. 

In the Pomologitche Afonaithefte, No. 10, 1904, 
Mr. Maurer, of Jena, gives a description with 
illustrations of various pear-shaped Canants, 
both red and white. T7p to the present time but 
four varieties are known of Currants that produce 
berries of this shape. One of the white and one 
of the red-fmited Currants were raised by Mr. 
Gtoegginger, a nurseryman of Eiga, and the two 
remaining sorts came from Switzerland. Mr. 
Maurer has' subjected these to a series of carefuUy 
made experiments, with the result that Mr. 
Goegginger's pear-shaped Sed Currant is found 
to be well worthy of note as a dessert fruit and 
for preserving. It is extremely decorative for 
table use, and either as a bush or a standard it is 
suitable for planting in the pleasure-garden, but 
it is not of sufficiently vigorous growth to render 
it suitable for market purposes. The remaining 
three Currants having pear-shaped fruits are of 
pomological interest only. 

As a result of experiments extending over 
several years, bearing upon the number of seeds 
in each berry, and the weight of seed contained 
in each berry, Mr. Maurer states that in those 
seasons in which the crop was most abundant, 
each berry contained more seeds than in years in 
which the crop was poorer in quality. Also that 
in those crops that were better in quality, each 
individual seed attained also a greater weight 
than in years when the fruit was less abundant. 



NOVELTIES OF 1904. 

(Concluded from p. 30.) 

Thi following new and rare plants and fruits, 
&c., of special interest have been illustrated in 
the Oardeners* Chronicle in 1904 : — 

Aloe natalensis, November 19, p. 847. 

Aloe striata, December 17, p. 423. 

Aloe supralsevis, December 3L, p. 458. 

Aloe Baumii, April 9, p. 226. 

Apple "Eev. W. Wilks," October 8, p. 253. 

Apple (six best cooking), Oct. 29, pp. 299—303. 

Apple (six best dessert), Nov. 5, pp. 3L4~819. 

Apple (Crab) Veitch's Scarlet, October 8, p. 252. 

Apple (Crab) Frettingham's Victoria, Octobers, 
p. 252. 

Amaryllis Snowdon (Hippeastrum), April 30, 
p^283. 

Amaryllis (Mr. Chamberlain's), Dec. 3, p. 391. 

Asparagus medeoloides myrtifolia, November 5, 
p. 323. 

Astilbe (rose-coloured), August 27, p. 143. 

Bambusa palmata, Sapp., April 30. 

Begonia Avalanche. June 18, p. 896. 

Bougainvillea Maud Chettleburgh, Supp., 
November 12. 

Bougainvillea spectabilis Cannell's variety, 
December 3, p. 883. 

Bowkeria triphylla, Supp., December 10. 

Begonia Margaret Gwillim, August 6, p. 90. 

Begonia (Webb's Double), September 8, p. 167. 

Calceolaria (Webb's Wordsley), June 11, p. 879. 

Carnation Lady Carrington, August 6, p. 94. 



Carnation Glow-worm, August 6, p. 9^. 

Carnation King Solomon, July 30, p. 78. 

Carnation Lady Linlithgow, July 30, p. 79. 

Caralluma crenulata, January 9, p. 19. 

Caralluma Munbjana, February 6, p. 84. 

Chrysanthemum marginatum, January 28, p. &1. 

Chrysanthemum (Jap.) Lady Cranston, 8upp.» 
January 23. 

Cbeiranthus x kewensis, February 20, p. 12^: 

Castanopsis chrysopbylla, August 27, p. 146. 

Citrus " Plata Orange," February 6, p. 98. 

Clerodendron myrmecophilum, April 9, p. 22^ 

Clematis x Mantua hybrid, June 25, p. 403-. 

Corydalis angustifolia. May 14, p. 807. 

Corydalis nobilis. May 14, p, 308. 

Corydalis thalictrifolia. May 14, p. 309. 

Corydalis WiUoni, May 14, p. 306. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia, December 24, p. 441. 

Cjtisus purpureus, September 24, p. 217. 

Crambe orientalis, September 24, p. 221. 

Dahlia (Cactus) J. B. Riding, Sept. 24, p. 227. 

Deutzia scabra, October 1, p. 244. 

Dianthus x Lady Dixon (Douglas), June 11» 
p. 378. 

Echinocactns Wislizeni, March 19, p. 181. 

Echinocactus Emoryi, March 19, p. 181. 

Echinocereus acifer, October 1, p. 245. 

EncephaiartoB Laurentianus, June 11, p. 370. 

Encephalartoe Lemarinelianus, June 11, p. 371. 

ElfBocarpns cyaneus, Supp., October 15. 

Enpatorium petiolare (Cannell), Mar. 12, p. 163- 

Fendlera rupicola, December 10, p. 410. 

Forqythia europsBa, August 20, p. 123. 

FurcriBa longaeva, July 16, p. 45. 

Garrya Fremonti, January 16, p. 44. 

Gladiolus primulinus, September 10, p. 191. 

Gloriosa grandiflora (Leopoldi), Supp., Sept. lOi 

Gourds (Perftola at Mrs. Bright wen's), Sept^ 
ember 10, p. 193. 

Glaucium flavum tricolor, August 18, p. 115w 

Grape Comichon Blanc, October 8, p. 251. 

Helicophyllum Alberti, Supp., October 29. 

Huemia oculata, August 20, p. 132. 

Iris Artemis, May 28, p. 849. 

Iris Charon, May 28, p. 348. 

Iris tectorum in Japan, June 4, pp. 854—5. 

Iris Saarii, August 27, p. 147. 

Iris Sofrana magni&ca, September 3, pp. 162—8.. 

Iris gracilipes, July 2, p. 1. 

Iris Sprengeri, July 23, p. 50. 

Iris Haynei, Supp., April 23. 

Iris Haussknechtii, April 16, p. 251. 

Jacaranda mimoseefolia, Supp., September 2 k 

Lobelia nicotiansef olia, March 26, p. 1 95. 

Laurelia aromatica, December 10, p. 401. 

Lathrea clandestina. May 7, pp. 292—3. 

Lonicera tragophylla, Supp., August 27. 

Littonia modesta, September 10, p. 183. 

Lilium philippinense, September 17, p. 211^ 

Lonicera pileata, April 16, p. 243. 

Lupinus polyphyllus roseus, July 16, p. 86. 

Lysichitum camtschatcense. May 21, pp. 822 — ?. 

Manettia inflata, December 8, p. 384. 

Meconopsis integrifolia, Supp., October 1, and 
p. 240. 

Meconopsis punicea, October 22, p. 289. 

Mosohosma riparium, January 9, p. 31. 

Narcissus Furstin Marie Oetingen, May 14, 
p. 314. 

Narcissus Great Warley, April 30, p. 275. 

Narcissus White Ensign, May 14, p. 315. 

Nerine Bowdeni, November 26, p. 365. 

Neviusia alabamensis, April 9, p. 229. 

Pinus leiophylla, September 3, p. 175. 

Pears, four good late, Dec. 24, pp. 487, 438, 439. 

Pears, six good, October 8. 

Potato King Edward VII., October 15, p. 276. 

Potato Maxim, October 22, p. 291. 

Potato Peokover, October 22, p. 290. 

Potato Northern Star. October 15, p. 269. 

Potato Sir John Llewelyn, October 15, p. 277. 

Platycerium angolense, February 27, p. 140. 

Primula Forbesi, January 9, p. 20. 
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Primola obconica (white), AprU 16, p. 245. 
PomAderris vacdniifolia. May 21, p. 339. 
Boee La France, July 9, p. 19. 
Boee Ulrich Bruxmer, July 9, p. 18. 
Bose Blairii No. 2, Supplement, July 9. 
Koses (Rambler), July 9, pp. 28-9. 
Sazifraga lilacina. May 7, p. 290. 
Scutellaria Ventenatii, Supplement, June 11. 
Sophora viciifolia, July 2, p. 8. 
Strawberry The Alake, July 28, p. 61. 
Strawberries Laxton's Reward, Boyal Sove- 
anei^, and Trafalgar, July 9, pp. 20-1. 
Strelitzia Augusta, June 25, p. 402. 
Stapelia Pillansii, April 16, p. 242. 
Sinningia Begina, September 17, p. 201. 
Statipe arborescens, December 17, p. 419. 
Tulipa Tubergeniana, Supplement, June 4. 
Trachycarpus excelsus. Supplement, May 14. 
Tricyrtis hirta, January 9, p. 18. 
Trochetia Blackbumiana, Supp., August 13. 
Yallota purpurea alba, August 27, p. 150. 
Yerbasciun simplex, July 2, p. 2. J. CB. 



AGAVE AMERICANA. 

Fsw plants have a more stately api>earance 
than the so-called American Aloe. Our illustra- 
tion (fig. 22) exemplifies this statement. It was 
taken from a photograph kindly sent us by Mrs. 
C. W. Lea, Parkfield, Hallow, near Worcester. In 
the early part of November the fiower-buds were 
generally expanded, showing globular masses of 
yellow stamens. The flower-spike was nearly 
20 feet in height, and was produced between the 
end of June and the end of Ootober. The plant 
is more than &tty years old. Of course the species 
is not an Aloe, and the statement that a plant 
only blooms when it has attained an age of 
100 years is a perversion of the truth. The Agaves 
are mostly natives of Mexico and dry countries, 
but they have been largely introduced along the 
Riviera, where their majestic appearance adds 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the scenery. 



VEaETABLES. 

ROTATION OF KITCHEN GARDEN CROPS. 

This is a subject of considerable importance 
in vegetable cultivation, but one which I am 
afraid does not in practice receive the attention 
which its importance deserves. It is from lessons 
learned in the school of long experience and of 
practical work that the following suggestions as 
to the rotation of crops are based. 

The subject of rotation is rather difficult of 
approach. It may be likened to an endless chain, 
or a circle that is for ever revolving; there is 
really no end or beginning to the work, for 
which one must be always either preparing or 
planting. It will be convenient to take as the 
first of our crops Peas, early, mid-season and 
late. 

It goes without saying that for the first early 
crop of Peas the position selected must be a warm 
one, such as a south border protected by a wall, 
hedge, or some other shelter. Presuming that 
the land has been well prepared and the varieties 
g^wn are the earliest to bear, this crop should 
be over early in June. The next crop to occupy 
the ground should be Cos Lettuce, planted in 
rows 12 inches apart and at the same distance 
between the plants in the rows. A light dressing 
of well-decayed manure should be applied to the 
landprevious to planting this crop. The Lettuce 
should be over towards the end of July or early 
in August, when the land should be dug, with- 
out manuring, and Early Horn Carrots sown in 
rows 10 inches apart. This crop will occupy the 
ground during the whole of the winter months, 
giving a supply of excellent Carrots until others 
are produced the following spring. 



SUCCBSSIONAL CbOPS OF PxAS. 

It is a principle with all good gardeners to 
manure heavily and trench deeply annual y some 
portion of their garden, so that after a few years 
the whole of the soil is subjected to the beneficial 



crop it is an advantage to divide ' the lan<f 
into " breaks " 7 feet in width, with an 18-iacl» 
alley between them. The soil of the 'alley 
should be added to the surface of the bed, in 
order to slightly raise it above the^snrrotmding- 
level ; by this means the soil will be kept mueb 




Fia. 22. — FLOWERING OF AGAVE AMERICANA AT PARKFIELD, WORCESTERSHIRE. 



infiuence of this treatment. The portion of the 
garden receiving this culture during the current 
year cannot be devoted to a better purpose 
than the growing of successional crops of Pea9, 
the last of which will be out of the ground late 
in October or early in November. The earliest of 
the midseason Peas will be harvested early in 
autumn, and the best crop I know of to follow the 
Peas is autumn and winter Lettuce. For this 



drier during the wet weatber of autumn and 
winter. Cauliflowers in successional bitchea 
should succeed the Lettuce the following spring, 
the land in the meantime having received a 
moderate dressing of manure. 

Eablt Potatos. 

One of the most important early crops the> 
kitchen gardener is responsible for is that of early 
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PotatQB, andj provided the land has been well 
prepared beforehand by liberal manuring and 
cultiyation/ no crop yields a more eatisfactory 
return than this. The position allotted to the 
Potatos should be as favourable as that recom- 
mended for early Peas. The best crop I have 
found to follow early Potatos is that of the London 
Oolewort. These, if planted in August, will make 
beautiful, oompact heads before winter, and be 
as much appreciated as any crop at that season. 
They should be planted 10 inches apart each way, 
And the ground should receive a light dressing 
of manure before they are planted. For suc- 
cessional crops of Potatos the land that was under 
Cauliflowers the previous season should be 
utilised ; if possible, it should be trenched and 
heavily manured during the winter. O. Thomas, 
{To he eofiMiniKd.) 



FLPIISTS' FLOWEIS. 

THE AURICULA. 
With the advent of the new year Auricula 
fanciers begin to get interested in their favourites 
if the weather is favourable. If frosts set in the 
plants may be well covered up with double mats 
lianging over the back and front of the frames. 
If the plants are frozen they require no air nor 
Attention of any kind ; they are at rest, let them 
rest ; they are as safe in the frames as under a 
thick mantle of snow in their native Alps. We 
•do not always have frost in January in this 
uncertain climate, and if the weather Ib mild sur- 
face dressing may be seen to, but after the plants 
have been surface-dressed, I do not care to allow 
them to be frozen hard. I place them in the 
Auricuia-house, where the temperature Ib not 
allowed to fall more than 2** or 3*" below the freez- 
ing-point. As soon as they are surf aced-dressed and 
frost is practically excluded growth commences^ 
and the eantre gradually unfdlds, the heavily 
mealed, varieties, :pnxe white; &e green-leaved 
vanefties.df richest emerald colour, with many 
fihadfls ttf ,grey between the green and densest 
white. One xemaric I may make, and .that is, 
that ike .gxeon-edged Auriculas, always have green 
foliagB. 

T0P-DBB88INa. 

This^typexation is performed for itheipujrpose.t^ 
renewing the soil, but to do this we need 'not dig 
liajif'^iify down the sides of the flowerrpots, 
smashing and bruising the best roots. The 
Auricula iplants are on the benflh ready to 
t>e attended to, and eiran without turning the 
plants tout of :jUie}pots/:the practised eye of the 
florist coan t^ if iJie.dEainage is free. In-many 
dnstaoBBB it is diolad .up^ sometimes mowing to 
warms cor ineftHMdttfflroriting. In that ease 'jUhb 
plaitt^hninB^^liSttiaBMattqtcand^llthe dldcbam^e 
<mateiidlo3fBBcidia(iiiiHr. (CUmo/ well^dmiaBd ,.pdte 
ehonld fbe smafle xsady, vttth ^-aome .filMcous Soam 
•ovesJtlbs^^iraiaage. Cllisar;a:litfcle <if -tiie soUicmn 
thei]BBae.jt>f Ihe hdll.df xroots and some fzam^tiie 
top ; dUiis i.ean .'he idone .without bruising aigr (Of 
the xoofaB. 'Tii0\p]atits should than be rtttmaed 
toth6jikBn}jKit,.thfi^base of tiie ball reAtingtjontihe 
fibrouB iloam. : Space enough should ' be le£b at^e 
«uilaeetoallowiOf the top-dressing, whichijlfaottld 
be of good loam and decayed stable-manure in 
equal ipoctions. Press the soil down flrmly. 
This treatment in January is far better thim 
the usual practice of top-dressing. During this 
operation in January and February all offsets 
having any roots attached to them should be 
removed and planted in small flower-pots, using 
sandy soil. 

Any nice sturdy plants in small flower-pots, 
that show by the appearance of the crowns that 
they may produce good flower-trusses, should be 
repotted. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the best material to use for potting 
Auriculas. The best amateur grower in the 



South, Mr. T. E. Hen wood, has come to the con- 
clusion that good flbrous loam with nothing 
added is the best. The Sev. Francis D. Homer, 
the best of the Northern growers, recommended 
"one-part unctuous loam, one-part leaf-mould, 
and two-parts decayed sheep or cow manure 
mellowed under shelter." At the time this was 
¥rritten, Mr. Homer was growing Auriculas 
which excited the wonder of the best fanciers. I 
believe he does not now use quite such a rich com- 
post. For my own part I have been most 
successful when I have used the following: — 
Three parts good fibrous decayed loam, one part 
leaf -mould, and one part decayed stable manure. 

At the time of repotting or surface-dressing, 
see that all examples of the AuricuWaphis 
(Trama AuriculsB) are removed from the roots, 
and especially any that may be clustering around 
the necks of the plants. This pest favours any 
open parts where there is fibre, akd especially 
over the dramage ; and dryness suits our very 
troublesome insect better than wet. It is very 
quiet in winter, but increases at an alarming 
rate in hot weather. The fanciers were dread- 
fully frightened when it first made its appear- 
ance. I know one at least who thought his plants 
were ruined. My good friend, Mr. Ben Simonite, 
first sent it to me, and not knowing it was on 
the plants, it made a good start before I found it 
out. After thirty years' experience we now find that 
if it is cleared away from the roots at the annual re- 
potting it does no harm to the Auricula. The ordi- 
nary[fumigationsof tobacco-paper do not trouble it 
much, although they may be strong enough to 
kill green-fly ; but if any of it is above the sur- 
face of the ground Bichards' XL-All vaporiser 
will kill it after two or three fumigations. It is 
certainly very tenacious of life, protected as it is 
to a great extent by its fluffy white covering 
which throws off water and doubtkes helps to 
protect it from strong fumigations that kill 
green-fly instantly. 

We may have a fine display of Auriculas from 
early in April until the end of May by a little 
attention to placing those that flower early in the 
warmest part of the Auricula-house, and the later- 
flowering varieties in frames on the north side of 
.a dwelling*house. There is a sa^iiig amongst 
the .'Northern growais *'that tiie.Anricola in May 
thas'had itsd^y:" 'Probably the third week in 
.^pIibBS^the:tilBe^to «ee the ibloom at its highest 
;point tA .perfection. The exhibition Af the 
ifiottthflKn -.seetion of .tiie i^otional Jknrioula So- 
t^c]Aty>'rtiU i^ .held .on ApAU 25 ^neatt an the new 
(Hdllof .the TBoyal HoitticiUtnial Societyiin Vin- 
cent Square, and this vdll)be4£(tUowied:by.aiiother 
Auricula show a few days latar .at 'Birmiitgham, 
and another later still in 'ManchflBtor. Many 
gardeners look down upon -the Amriaila as a 
i flower ;not worth their attention. ^We^need not 
itsavel far to find a xeaaon for .this. 'CbHodeners 
jeequire ^plants that will prodnee JBoincs tto cut 
£fflr jraom < decoration, and AmrimUas . ace :iiDt well 
- adiiptad for l^is pnzpoae ; nwreovvr, th^orequire 
Attailtion. 

Ht was well said by the late I>ean 'Holethat he 
who would grow Boees well jnnst :h«re .JEU>se3 in 
hisheatft; bat this remark ^p^liee ersn'more to 
the Auricula. Bose shows are a modem ? inven- 
tion, whereas Auricula shows hove bean held 
without a break for more than a hundred years — 
how much longer I am unable to say. The 
present-day amateurs are still continuing the 
work handed down to them by the fiorists of long 
ago, and. under more favourable- conditions. In 
these days the exhibitions are held under the 
auspices of the Boyal Horticultural Society of 
England. In the old days the amateurs carried 
their flowers to a room set apart in some con- 
venient public-house, and the merits of the 
flowers were discussed and the prises awarded, 
while the members smoked their long clay pipes 
and drank the home-brewed ale. It was not a 



good setting for the lovely flower, and we are 
thankful that it can now be admired in better 
surroundings, and in the presence of a different, 
if not a more appreciative, company. In the 
Floritti^, Fruititi»\ and Garden Uiacellany for 
1851 there is a wood- out of one of these meetiiigs, 
entitled, "Meeting of Florists in the Olden 
Time." The design is worthy of George Cruick- 
shank. The florists are all elderly men dreaaed 
in the costume of the seventeenth century. 
There is the old fireplace, and the massive table set 
out with Auriculas. The President and three 
other members, smoking their long day^pesu ore 
still discussing the points of the fiowers ; but the 
waiter is bringing in a large bowl of steaming 
punch, and the decision cannot be long delated. 
It is a picture of old times well worth stadj. 
''Old times are ohanged, old manners gone"; 
but the Auricula is ^et with us, and we hope to 
make a great show m the new Ball on April 25, 
1905. Jos. Douglas. 



The Week's Work. 



FIiANTS Ull^DEB GLASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Withes, Esq., 
Ck>ppod Hall, EpplDf, Essex. 

WinUr^flowering Carnations. — ^If strong cuttings 
of the varieties America and Mrs. S. J. Bro^s 
are procurable, a batch propagated now will maike 
strong phu^ for fiowering in autumn and winter. 
I do not advocate the general propagation of 
Carnations until somewhat later for two reasons. 
First, because the sto<^ plants at this time of the 
year are usually very drawn and weakly, aad 
secondly, many of the varieties do ^not <flower 
freely or satisfaotoriiy until well into the new 
year. Of several varieties grown here the 
two named above are always good and reliaMe, 
the distinct shades of colour adding greatly to 
their usefulness as companions to each ofiier. 
Let the cuttings be inserted in thumb-pots only, 
which should be well drained previously, and 
filled firmly with finely-sifted old potting -soil, 
covering this with a layer of silver sand. Insert 
three cuttings in eaeh pot, care being taken that 
the heel of the cutting rests firmly at the bottom 
of the hole made by a small dibber. The cutting^ 
or slips should be carefully detached from the 
stock plants by the thumb and finger, and should 
require no trimming with a knife. If the 
cuttings are placed in a stove propagating case, a 
large percentage generally damp off. I have 
be^ very successful with a temporary anange- 
ment as follows: — Place hand -frames on the 
water-pipes in a dosed vinery or Peachrheoae 
where a minimum temperature of 55*" is .main* 
tained. Put in this frame, to the depth of 3 inches, 
some Cocoanut-fibre or finely-sifted ashes, and 
into this material plunge the pots containing 
the cuttings. One watermg should be sufficient 
until the cuttings are rooted. Cover the frame 
with a sheet of glass, and remove the glass each 
moming'for.a httle while, to allow -tiiecmeistare 
to eaeape. The haat item the pipee neoemry 
to maintain the temperature of the ihonae* will 
afford the requized bottom-heat and a auitahle 
tempesAtnre above. 

Propagating. — ^If cocoa-nut fibre is used ior 
propagating purposes it is advisable -to replace 
the old fibre each year with fresh material befere 
the season's work commenees. Where^ fiom 
motives of economy or otherwise, this cannot: be 
done, the old fibre should be heated in an old 
pail or some other tsmoI over a fixe in order to 
thoroughly sterilise it and destroy any - insects 
that ,may be present. Thoroughly iftlaanao »the 
propagatingrframes with a mixture .of .pacaffin 
and soapsuds, afterwards allowing them to peaaMiin 
in the open for a few days. 

Cyclamen. — Seedlings from seed sown .last 
August that are not already potted off should be 
shifted without delay into well-cleansed and well- 
drained thumb-pots. A suitable soil will be loam 
and leaf-mould in equal parts, with a liberalpro- 
portion of silver aand, the wh(4e broken email and 
passed through a fine sieve. Stand the pots en a 
shelf in a warm, moist atmosphere, as near to<the 
light as possible. An occasional syringing with 
clear water will be beneficial to the plants. 
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FBIJITS UNDEB QBASS; 

By F. JOBDANf Gardener to Dr. Cobbbt, Impney Hall 
Gardens, Droitwich. 
'Early JtfaZons. — Melon fruits are often more 
appreciated at the end of April or beginning of 
Mkj- than later^ becanee other soft fruits are less 
pletitif al. Sow seeds of some strong-growing and 
qmek-matnring yariety, remembering that varie* 
ties having scarlet flesh generally ripen earliest. 
Instead of sowing the seeds and plunging the 
pots in a bottom-heat of 80*, I prefer to sow them 
direct into 12-inch pots, or on the bed. These two' 
latter methods I have f onnd prodnoe the strongest 
plants. The beds should be made close to the 
glass, and be composed of good loam of medium 
texture, wood -ashes, and lime -rubble^ which 
should be made firm. As Melon seeds are plen- 
tiful, two or three seeds may be sown in each pot, ' 
and the weakest plants removed afterwards. A 
steady bottom-heat of about 80% and a tempera- 
ture at night of 65*" to 68^, with a moist atmos^re 
during day, will be suitable. 

WitUw Cucwmh€r9. — A good supply of fruit is 
easily secured throughout December, but much 
skill and attention will be required to maintain a 
constant supply of these fruits during the first 
three months of ther year. Plsmts that have been 
in bearing for some time should be top-dressed, 
whenever the roots appear on the surface, with a 
compost of rich, light loam, to which a small 
quantity of Thomson's Vine Manure has been 
added. Occasional waterings should also be 
given of dear, weak liquid-manure, at the same 
temperature as the soil in which the plants are 
growing. The plants should be trained thinly, 
cropped lightly, and encouraged to make free 
growth. £a order to maintain a succession of 
miits, seeds should be sown immediately in 3- inch 
pot6 ; these should be plunged in a bottom-heat 
of 80^, and when the seedlings are well through 
the soil place them near to iSie glasa in a tempe- 
rature of 68"". Prepare for the reception of these 
plants by thoroughly cleansing the sttucture 
intended for them, and by the preparation of 
freeh beds intended for their plantinjf. 
These beds should be as near to the glass 
aa^ X'o^bl®' ^>>i^ should be constructed of a 
iakAaa» of two'i)art» leaves to one of stable- 
litter on which is placed a moderate quantity of 
rich soil at intervals of about 4 feet. If young 
phmlacare not* in readiness toft x>Ianting, %&w a 
couple of seeds in each mound. These will 
genniBate quickly and gprow strongly.- Maintain 
a bottom heat of 80^ with a night temperature of 
68*. A generally humid atmosphere should be 
nMOBttt&ned by frequently damping the paths 
a»d4»ds> 

THE ETFCHEN GABbEN. 

By \r. Fyfb, Qirdener to Lady Waktagb, Locklnffe 
Park. Wantage, 

HM;fiMb.— W'heteplentyofleaveBandstablelitter 
ia obtainable, six parts of the former to one of tiie 
latter will be found suitable and sufficient ta 
hold the leaves together. The material should 
be well mixed togeuier and afterwards made firm. 
The bed should be from 4 to 5 feet in depth, which 
will be sufficient to produce abundance of heat 
for a long period. It is much the brat plan to 
siai» the beds by excavating the soil to a suitable . 
dspth and filling in with the heating material, 
beoaose if the beds are exposed to cold winds 
through being raised much of the heat is wasted. 
When the portable frames are in position it will 
depeod'upon the nature of the crops what, soil 
medium should be used ; for such plimts as Aipa- 
ragns and Seakale just sufficient leaf-soil for 
plunging will be all that is necessary. Old potting 
soil, well screened, will be found admirable for 
carrots of the stump-rooted varieties, such as 
Sutton's Inimitable or Persian Horn; while for 
Pctatos a compost of half loam and half leaf -soil, 
prefriofBly prepared, and fairly rough in texture, 
will be excellent for growing such varieties as 
Early Improved Ashleaf (unsurpassed for quality) 
and Sharpe's Victor. Strict attention must be 
paid to ptotectmg the frames by suitable 
coverings, according to the state of the weather 
aad degree of tenderness of crop. Trays of seed 
Potatoe intended for suocessional crops should be 
placed in newly-started Peach-houses or vineries, 
where they will commence to sprout. 

Brond £€ans. —Little difficulty should be ex* 
perienoed in obtaining an early supply of these 



vegetables if such varieties as Vett^'s Improived 
Long Pod. Green Windsor, or Beck's Dwarf' 
Green Gem, be given the same treatment as 
previously advised for early Peas. For forcing 
these vegetables under glass place four or five 
seeds in a 7 -inch pot, while for early crops in the 
open sow in small p(^ or boxes, and place in cold 
frames for planting-out in March. We have just 
finished planting a breadth of the first-named 
variety on a souQi border in the open, the rows 
being 2 feet apart, and the seeds placed in a zig- 
zag manner 3 or 4 inches distant, and about 
8 inches below the soil. 



THE HARDY PBUIT GABDEN. 

By W. H. CLABKB, Gardener to Sir William Plowden, 
Aston Bowant. Oxon. 

Cordiynrtraintd Wall Trees of Apples, Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries, ,wben they receive proper 
cultural treatment, give excellent returns, both 
in regard to the quality and quantity of their fruit, 
and many of the finest exhibition specimens of 
these fruits are gprown on cordon trees, which are 
equally adapted for growing in large or small 
gardens If the work of pinching the shoots in 
summer was duly carried out in accordance with in- 
structions given at the time, all that will be ne- 
cessary now is to shorten the strongest shoots back 
to within three buds. In cases where the fruiting- 
spurs are too abundant these should be thinned, 
but it must be remembered that too severe practice 
in shortening these spurs, especially in the case 
of Plums, will often cause the spur to die com- 
pletely. If it is desired to extend the leading 
shoot, it should be shortened to within 18 inches. 
Some varieties of Pears produce their fruit*>bud8 
on the ends of the shoots ; the longest of these 
growths may be removed without fear of losing 
&e crop. Where a considerable length of wall is 
available for planting, an oblique system of 
training will be found best, and the lower the 
wall the more obliquely should the tree be 
trained. In most cases an angle of 45*" will be 
found suitable. The sap is much more equally- 
distributed when the tree is thus trained, and a 
lot of useless growth at the extremity of the tree 
is avoided. Cordon trees may also be grown on 
wall buttresses. 

Cordon Oooeeherry and Currani-irees trained on 
north walls are valuable for producing late crops 
of these fruits, and for continuing the supply 
very late in the year. These should now be 
" spurred " back, but do not leave on the Goose- 
berry plants too many spurs. Such varieties as 
Bobby, London, Shiner, Leveller, Binger, Sur- 
prise, Blueher, &c., will produce exoelient fruits 
grown on this plan. 

THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbedebick 
WiOAN, Bart., Clare Lawn. East Sheen. S.W. 

Odonioglottums. — Plants of O. crispum now in 
various stages of development should be given 
generous treatment until the flower-spikes are 
well advanced, when slightly drier conditions at 
the roots should be observed. Weak plants, 
especially of the choicer varieties, should not be 
allowed to flower, while small newly- imported 
plants should only be allowed to develop two 
flower-buds, these being left in order to ascer- 
tain the variety. Plants that have finished 
fiowering should be thoroughly rested by keeping 
them well on the dry side until new growth 
commences. Any plants that were not potted in 
the autumn, and which are now growing, may be 
re-surfaced or repotted as their needs demand. 
When preparing these plants for potting, remove 
most of the leafiess pseudo-bulbs, so that large 
pots will not be required. Any pieces of valuable 
varieties thus removed should be placed on damp 
moss, with the gbject of propagating them, and 
thus obtaining duplicates of the varieties. For 
general purpo&es of propagation this method is 
not to be commended, the surest and quickest 
plan being to sever the rhizome between the two 
last pseudo-bulbs developed. This should be 
performed soon after the plant has fiowered, 
when probably new growths will develop from 
both these pseudo-bulbs, and when the growths 
are an inch or two in length the division 
should be completed, and the pieces potted 
separately. This is the only reliable means of 
duplicating plants of varieties of Odontoglossums. 



O. Pescatorei needs much light and rather less 
water at the roots when the plants are nearing 
the flowering' stage, otherwise the plants are 
liable to commence growing without producing 
their flower-spikes. O. Hallii, O. luteo-purpnieum,. 
O. sceptrum, and others of this section, should 
be staged at the warmer end of the cool-house,, 
placing such members as O. triumphans, O. tri- 
pudians, 0. Harryanum, O. polyxanthum, and the 
forms of O. crispum, in an intermediate position ;. 
while to plants of the Mexican section, such as 
O. Bossii, O. Cervantesii, O. nebulosum, O. macu- 
latum, and O. cordatum, should be allotted the 
cooler end of the structure. The natural hybrids,, 
such as O. excellens, O. Adrianse, O. looohristi- 
enae, O. Wilc^eanum, &g,, together with the heme* 
raised hybrids, O. Harryano-crispum, O. Bolfese,. 
O. ardentissimum, O. bellatulum, &c., should be 
placed in a favourable position at the wanner 
end of the house, as their requirements coincide 
with those of O. crispum. O. cirrhosum and 
O. elegsns need rather more heat than the cool- 
house ui^ally affords. When these plants are 
appxoadung the flowering stage the application, 
of water must be somewhat restricted, or growtfa> 
will ensue instead of the production of floweriBgr 
spikes. O. hastilabium is another species thai 
needs more favourable conditions with regard to- 
heat and light. This species suffers from pro* 
longed flowering, and should signs of weakening 
appear, remove the flower • spikes at once, and 
keep tiie plants dry for a period. The application 
of air to the cool-house at every available oppor- 
tunity cannot be too strongly urged, both roof and 
wall ventilators should be used in mild weather, 
but when cold winds prevail restrict the ventila- 
tion to the lower openings. Whenever the out- 
side thermometer does not indicate a temperature 
below 38% a little bottom air should be permitted 
at night-time. 

THE FLOWEB GKABDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLBB, Gardener to Lord Hewry C. 
Bbntinck, M.P., Underlay Hall, Westmoreland. 

Creepers on WalU. — If* it is intended to plant 
these, flx the necessary wires and prepare the 
borders for their reception. Established creepers • 
that require pruning and tying should be seen to^ 
taking care to make the cuts at an obtuse angle,, 
and to place the tie neatly. Train the growth se 
that the wall can be discerned, as it adds to the 
effect if the creepers give a " traceried" appearance. 
Tender plants on walls, such as Oeanothus Gloire 
de Versaillee, Ceres, and Indigo ; Smilax asper- 
rima. Magnolia grandiflora, Abelia rupestris, kc.^ 
must be protected from frost. In addition to- 
well-known varieties of creepers, the following 
kinds are also good : Vitis Coignetiae, this requiree 
plenty of room, such as a sheltered gable — the 
colouring of its foliage is most brilliant iik 
autumn ; Buddleia variabilis Veitchiana — this 
is a marked improvement on the type ; Indigofera. 
Gerardiana>-this plant flowers profusely ; Elsoag- 
nus aureo-pictus, Schizophn^i;ma hydrimgeoides^ 
Jasminum revolntum, Garrya elliptioa, and Lar- 
dizabala biternata. The following plants, bein^ 
strong growers, are suitable for covering rough 
places or trees : — Polygonum Baldschuanicum,. 
Lycium sinense, and Periploca gneca. Clematis- 
of the Jackmanni type should be cut back, leaving^ 
a few feet of last season's g^wth. 

Pre^raiion for Seed-90%nng, — As seed-time is. • 
approaching have pans, boxes, and suitable soil 
put in readiness in order that sowing can be done- 
without delay. The compost should be got 
ready and placed under cover, and should consist- 
of sifted friable loam, leaf-mould and sand 
thoroughly mixed together and passed through a 
l|-inch sieve. Place suitable material for 
. drainage in the pans, covering the drainage with 
some of the rougher soil. Make the soil in the 
seed-pans moderately firm, filling them to within 
1 inch of the top. Sift a small layer of the 
compost through a -|-inch sieve into the seed*- 
pan, make the surface level, and then sow 
the seed. Label the pans carefully, and 
next cover the seed with some soil, using 
the ^--inch sieve again. Make the surface firm, 
using a piece of board for the purpose. Water 
with a fine rose, or if the seed is very fine dip 
the pans for a few minutes in the tank. Shade 
till germination takes place. Fine, small seeds • 
should be sown on the surface of the soil and not 
covered. 
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BDiTORIAL NOTiCBS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, W.6 

Ltltera for Publication, «• noett at apteimma amd pkmti 
/br nammf, tktmld be addrened to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Oommmnieatione ehould he wbittbv ov ohb sidb ovlt of 
TH> PAPXB, sent a» emiff in the week as possible, amd dul$ 
signed bp the tsHter. If desired, the signature will mU be 
print e d , bnt kept as a guarantee o/good/aUh. 

6p4elal Notice to Correspondents.— TX« Editor does not 
un der take to pap for ang eontributions or illustrations, or 
to retsun unused oommnmications or UlustraHons, unless bp 
tpeeial arrangewtent. The Editor does not hold himself ro' 
sponsible/oranp opinions expressed bp his eorrespondenU, 

Illustrations.— 7%< EdiiorwiUbe glad to receive and to select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gmrdens, or of rtmarkiMe plants, Jlowers, trees, Ac, ; bui he 
oannot be responsible for loss or uy'urp. 



mminan for tie eisuirb weei. 



TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 



Taw oi/Roy. Hort. See. Corns. Meet. 
J AN. ^ -j Nat. Kose Boc. Com. Meet. 

Jan. 27— Roy. Bot. Soc. Meet. 



8ALE8 FOR THE WEEK. 



MONDAY, January 23— 

Greenhouse Plants, Gladio]l, Border Plants, &c., at 
07 A 68, Cheapside, EC, by Proiheroe A Morris, at 12. 

TUESDAY, Januaky 24— 

Important Unreserved sale of Nursery Stock, at The 

• Nurseries, South Woodford, by order of Mr. John 

Fraser, by Protheroe 6t Morris, at 11. (Three days). 

WEDNESDAY, January 25- 

Azaleas and Palms from Belgium ; Roses, Begonias, 
<Sec., at Protheroe & Morrises rooms,- at 12.— Enor- 
- mous consignment of 2.292 cases of Japanese Liliums, 
1,800 Pseonies, Tuberoses, Lily of the Valley, <&c , 
at 3 o'clock, by Protheroe & Morris.— Palms, Azaleas, 
Rosep, lilies, <&c , at Stevens' Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Gai*den, at 12.30 

FRIDAY, January 27— 

Flowering Shrubs, Spirsas, Roses, Ac., at Protheroe 
& Morris's Rooms, at 12. — Imported and Estab- 
lished Orchids, at Protheroe & Morris's Rooms, at 
12.30. 
{For fitriher partievlart iee our AdvertiaemioU eolwmu ) 



▲mniAOE Tbmfbbatubb for the ensuing week, dednoed 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswlok 
— 88'4'. 

ACTUAL l^XFRRATURBS :— 

JjovDOV.— Wednesday, January 18 (0 P.M.): Max. 42' ; 
Min.34«. 
Gardener^ ChroniOe Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— 7Vk«r«aav, Jan. 19 
ao A.M.) : Bar., 30 3 ; Temp., 37*. Weather- 
foggy. 
FaamtCMa.— Wednesday, Jan, 18 (0 P.M.): Max. 43', 
Cornwall ; Min. 34 \ N.E. of Scotland. 



A GROUP of inaects which in- 
Mites. eludes such pests as the itch- 
mite, the sheep - scab, the 
Currant-bud-mite, the red-spider, the bulb- 
mite, and others, has a painful interest for 
many, and a special interest for gardeners. 
Many of the insects j ustif y their name by their 
extreme minuteness, and they escape obser- 
vation not only from this cause, but from 
the fact that having done all the mischief of 
which they are capable, they migrate else- 
where, so that when the microscopist turns 
his lens on the galls or other excrescences 
which result from their puncture, no mites 
Are to be seen. So difficult is the etudy of 
these creatures, and so generally unattrac- 
tive are they, unless to professed specialists, 
that comparatively few entomologists have 
devoted their attention to them. Among 
the most indefatigable and most acute inves- 
tigators of the Acarina is our valued corre- 
spondent, Mr. Albert Michael, to whom 
we are under great obligations for informa- 
tion on these creatures, and whose works, 
published by the Ray Society in 1883, 1887, 
1901, and 1903, are standard works on the 
6ubject on which they treat. A summary 
of Mr. Michael's observations, together 
with those of other investigators, is con- 
tained in a pamphlet which is published 
«eparately, having originally been issued 



id the Proceedings of (he United States 
National Museum, vol. xxviii. (1904)* This is 
entitled a monograph of the Acarica or 
mites, and is prepared by Mr. Nathan 
Banks. It is fall of anatomical details, 
which appeal mainly to entomologists, but 
many of the creatures concern gardeners, as 
anyone who has to deal with red spider knows. 
Mr. Banks tells us that flowers of -sulphur, 
applied either as a dry powder or as a spray, 
is the best remedy. Campbell's fumigator, 
we may add, is well spoken of in this con- 
nection. Bisulphide of lime and tobacco 
water may also be used advantageously. 

Ticks are not only directly injurious to 
the animals on which they feed, but many 
of them are subject to parasites which when 
conveyed into the blood cause fevers and 
other diseases. For ticks which affect 
poultry, the author recommends that the 
hen-house be washed out with kerosene, 
benzine, or gasoline, or the house be white- 
washed with carbolated lime ; a mixture of 
kerosene and sulphur plastered upon the 
roosts is also very useful. 

The bulb-mite, Rhizoglyphus hyacinth], 
is responsible for an enormous amount of 
damage. It burrows into healthy tissue, 
thereby giving entrance to destructive fungi 
and bacteria. The best way, says our 
author, is to burn the affected bulbs as soon 
as the mite is discovered ; but on this side 
of the Atlantic less drastic measures are 
sometimes successful. Some growers, Mr. 
Banks tells us, secure good results by the 
following treatment :— " Tho^soil of infested 
plants is allowed to become dry, then the 
bulbs are taken out and washed in tobacco- 
water and soft-soap, with a small amount of 
washing soda. Then they are sprinkled 
with freshly-slaked lime and left for two 
days. Then they are washed with the same 
solution as before, to which a little petro- 
leum has been added. They are then 
repotted, and often do well." 

The itch-mite, Sarcoptes, is another of this 
family whose presence is not regarded with 
complacency. Cleanliness and the applica- 
tion of sulphur ointment are the well-tried 
remedies. Sheep- scab is another most un- 
welcome visitor — he may be ousted by 
tobacco - water and sulphur used warm. 
Another group too well known to the gar- 
dener—at least so far as the mischief done 
by the species is concerned— is the Erio- 
phyidse, better known as Fhytoptidse. 
The creatures are readily overlooked, so 
minute are they, and hence some of the 
hairy or Ecaly excrescences on the leaves 
caused by these mites were once considered 
to be fungi, and named Erineum. When 
the hairs attract notice the mites have dis- 
appeared, another reason why the botanists 
have been misled. The Pear-leaf blister is 
very common in this country, and is due to 
the puncture of a mite, Eriophyes (Phytop- 
tus) pyri. The in&ects pass the winter in 
the buds, and begin to feed before the leaves 
are unrolled. They form red blister - like 
spots nearly a fourth of an 'inch across. 
These spots become green by June and then 
turn brown, and the tissue becomes hard 
and corky. The spots often coalesce and 
form large blotches. Professor Slingerland 
has shown that they can be practically ex- 
terminated by spraying the trees in winter 
with kerosene emulsion diluted with from 
five to seven parts of water. The Black 
Currant Gall-mite, Eriophyes ribis, pene- 



trates the buds, causing them to swell, and 
bsidly infested buds die before opening. 
T^e mites breed throughout the year. They 
migrate in the spring when the buds are 
opening, and may be destroyed at this time 
by a wash of soft-soap and sulphur. It has 
been observed that this species can stand 
upright and even jump into the air and be 
carried some distance by the wind. In this 
country attempts to destroy the mite have 
not been attempted with much success. 
Mr. Banks is to be congratulated on his 
work, and the thanks of the community are 
due to the authorities ot the Smithsonian 
Institute and of the United States National 
Museum. 

Our Supplementary Illustration to the 
present issue represents a view in the conserra- 
tory at Upton Grove, Tetbury, the residence of 
C. HABDiNa^ Esq. A conservatory is very pleasing 
at this dull season of the year, when well fur- 
nished with flowering subjects such as those 
depicted in our illustration, including Oinerariss, 
Primulas, Bichardias, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
&c. How trying the effects of soch fogs as we 
have recently experienced are to those having 
the charge of plants under glass is only too pain- 
fully evident when one passes through such 
structures as these after a dense fog. To see 
one's plants, which have entailed months of 
skilful culture, ruined by the sudden descent of 
such climatic conditions is discouxaging. A gar- 
dener's life, however, with all its disappointments, 
has its compensating joys. 

The Gardeners* Orphan Fund. — Sub- 
scribers to this Fund will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Gbobob Smpfh, who was one of the first to 
enjoy the benefits of this Society, has successfully 
passed the examination of the Sanitary Institute, 
a circumstance which leads us to hope that, thanks 
to the aid afforded in his earlier years, the founda- 
tions of his future success are securely laid. 

The Congress of the French Society 
OF " ChrySANTHEMISTS •• will be held in Paris 
in the autumn of 1905, at Caen in 1906, and at 
Toulouse in 1007. 

Flowers in Season.— From Messrs. Jakis 
Smith & Sons, Darley Dale, we faave received 
excellently fiowered examples of a new variety 
of the Mediterranean Heath, a plant well known 
to travellers in districts bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. Messrs. Smith state: "We are sending 
you sample blooms of Erica mediterranea hy- 
brida, which was raised in these nurseries some 
years ago. It is quite distinct from E. herbacea 
camea, as each shoot is tipped with white during 
the summer. The plants have been in flower 
since the beginning of December, growing at an 
altitude of GOO feet abo7e the sea- level. They 
succeed beet in dry, brown, loamy soil. It is a 
valuable acquisition to the variety of hardy 
Heaths." 

Bulb Society of HAARLEM.—The quinquen- 
nial exhibition of the Boyal Bulb Growers' Society 
of Holland will, as we have already announced, 
be held at Haarlem from March 17 to 21 next. 
The exhibition it ia expected will be large and 
interesting, and though mainly national in its 
objects, English and other foreign judges wiU be 
asked to adjudicate upon the exhibits^ and will 
meet with a cordial reception. 

Edinburgh Exhibition.— AttheGrandlnter- 
national Show to be held at Edinburgh on 
September 18, 14 and 15, 1905, Messrs. William 
Bull & Sons are offering, through the Boyal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, special priaee, 
including a Silver Cup value ten guineas and 
jS5 in cash, for new plants sent out by the firm of 
William Bull & Sons. 
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' QRITISH GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION.— Nearly 
«Be hundred gardeners of Seigate, Bedliill and 
•district assembled at Bedhill on Tuesday, the 
10th inst., to hear an address delivered by Mr. 
Watson, of Eew, on behalf of the British Gar- 
-deners' Association. The meeting was enthusias- 
tically in favour of the project, only one gardener 
present offering any opposition, whUst a resolu- 
tion to form a branch of the Association in that 
district was adopted almost unanimously. Mr. 
iSeaman, head gardener at Margery Hall, Beigate, 
was elected local Secretary of the Society. 

On Friday the 13th inst., a meeting was 

held in the Free Library at Swansea to hear 
^addresses by Mr. W. W. PsTnaBBW, of Cardiff, 
«nd Mr. S. Hoopsb Psabson, London. An ex- 
IBfiayor of Swansea presided, and, in spite of the 
inclement weather, there were upwards of fifty 
gardeners and nurserymen present. It was unani- 
mbusly decided to establish a local branch of the 
ffiritish Gardeners' Association. Mr. D. Bliss, 
Superintendent of the Public Parks at Swansea, 
was appointed to be the local Secretary, and he 
at <mce started with a list of twenty or more 
^sandidates. 

A Trip to Paris.— On Saturday last a party 
•of gardeners from Evesham and the district 
started for Paris, where they intend to study the 
methods of French gardeners, with particular 
relerence to the forcing of Lettuce and other 
'Outdoor vegetables. For years it has been a 
matter of surprise that glass is not more utilised 
-in the Vale of Evesham, and it is hoped that this 
practical demonstration of what can be done by 
^ comparatively small outlay will have the effect 
of inducing local growers to adopt this system of 
•culture. About tiiirly prominent grewers were 
'-included in the party. 

One of the French gardening papers — 

we will not mention its name— begs its readers 
^ receive the English visitors with every courtesy 
-^'at the gate," but not to tell their "hereditary 
•enemies'' anything beyond what all the world 
knows. This looks very much as if our con- 
"temporaiy is not anxious that the visitors should 
proceed beyond the gate. HappUy for us, our 
own experience shows that French gardeners as 
A rule are most desirous to be of assistance to 
^heir visitors, and do not treat them as enemies. 

Manures for Chrysanthemums. — M. 
Okorob Tbufvaut's researches show that while 
^bere are differences in constitution as regards 
-varieties, yet as a whole it may be said that if it 
ns desired to g^w dwarf, robust plants with firm, 
-regularly - distributed foliage and brightly- 
•coloured flowers, the following facts must be 
borne in mind: — Phosphoric acid assists in the 
-formation of woody tissue and chlorophyll, 
hastens the production of flowers, and specially 
heightens the brilliancy of their colours. With- 
out potash -the leaves are flaccid, the stems 
ftiollow, the flowers of bad shape, and their 
•<levelopment retarded. Excess of nitrogenous 
manure is singularly injurious to the Chrysanthe- 
•mum. Details of M. Tbuffaut's investigations 
iSixe given in the Chrytanthhme. 

. The Rainfall in 1004.— In last week's issue 
^tailed information was given respecting the 
jUBOunt of rainfall at Bothamsted during the 
past year. The particulars from Bothamsted are 
specially interesting, because the gauge there is 
much larger, and offers better facilities for accurate 
observations than those possessed in most gardens. 
Our valued correspondent, Mr. Mawlxt, has also 
kept our readers fully informed concerning the 
rainfall and state of weather generally in West Hert- 
fordshire, and these have been supplemented by the 
•returns from the Boyal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley, in Surrey. Several oorrespon- 
-dents have also kindly furnished us with informa- 
-tion of the amount of rainfall registered in private 
;^pirdens, and though our space will not permit of 



these being given in detail, we have pleasure in 
appending the totals. Mr. H. Pabb, Trent Park 
Gardens, New Bamet, registered 28 j: inches ; Mr. 
A. H. Hall, Bostock Hall Gardens, Middlewich, 
Cheshire, 24*79 inches; Mr. Fbank J. Clabk, 
Wistow Hall Gardens, Leicestershire, 10 81 inches, 
being 4 inches below the average for the past 
sixty-two years ; Mr. J. B. Lows, D'Abemon 
Chase Gardens, Leatherhead, Surrey, .24*68 inches, 
as against 42*47 inches in 1903; and Mr. Nxil 
SiNCLAiB, Hampton Manor, Warwickshire, 22*57 
inches, being 10*50 inches less than that for 1903. 
Ihe highest temperature during the year at 
Hamptop Manor was 86** (shade), on Aug)ist 3, 
and the lowest 7* on November 23. . The greatest 
degree of sun-heat was 132^, on August 3. Mr. 
W. W. Pbttigbbw, Boath Public Park, Cardiff, 
42-28 rain in 1904, as compared with 56*37 in 1908. 

Hybridisation of Pineapples.— The fol- 
lowing extract on this subject is taken from the 
Annual Beport on the Public Gardens and Plan- 
tations, Jamaica, for the year ended March 31, 
1904: — "With a view of raising a variety of 
Pine that would combine the fine appearance and 
shipping qualities of the Smooth Cayenne with 
the delicious flavour of the Bipley, experiments 
in hybridisation were instituted in the year 1901. 
As a result of the initial exx>eriment, sixty-four 
plants were raised and planted out. The Bipley 
flowers were cross-fertilised between April 25 and 
May 20, 1901, and the fruits ripened in the middle 
of July ; the seeds were sown in dean sand the 
first week in August, the seedlings potted into 
Bamboo pots early in September, 1901, and 
planted out at a distance of 2 feet apart in 
August, 1902. Several of the plants very quickly 
took the lead and grew vigorously, whilst a 
number of them exhibit a very feeble constitu- 
tion : all differ from each other in appearance- 
some are spineless like the male parent, and 
some are spiny like the Bipley. The first fruit 
was cut on November 18, 1903, and was fairly 
good; the second one was stolen — it resembled 
very closely the ' Bed Spanish.' The third to 
ripen was • a curiosity, a rather poor ' Cayenne,' 
devoid of top. Others are now developing fruits. 
During 1901 preparations were made for extend- 
ing this important work, and in the following 
year, 1902, Cayenne, Bipley, and Queen were 
brought into fiower at the same time to permit of 
crossing and intercrossing, resulting in the 
following being raised: — 



Ripley X Cayenne 


... 900 seedlings 


Cayenne x Ripley 


... 800 


Queen x Cayenne 


... 100 


Queen x Ripley 


... 25 


Ripley X Queen 


... 120 


Fertilised by natural means 


... 350 



Total 2,195 

These have been planted out at a distance of 
9 inches apart in nursery beds, to be grown on to 
the sucker size and treated as such when large 
enough, e.g., dug up, trimmed, and planted out 
in 'field' beds. The third batch, numbering 
600, raised in 1903, is now being nursed in 3-inch 
pots in the glass-house." 

Skin IRRITATION.—The inflammation of the 
skin caused by incautious handling of Bhus 
Toxicodendron is well known. A similar effect is 
produced by Primula obconica. The record of 
these facts has induced Mr. Maiden to search for 
other cases of a similar kind. Omitting such 
plants as the Nettles, Mr. Maidsn enumerates 
Phlebatium argenteum (Butaceffi), Dy sexy Ion 
Bichiiand D. Mueller! (Meliaceee), Bhus radicans, 
diversiloba, and vemix (Anacardiace) ; Castanos- 
permum australe (Leguminosffi), Eucalyptus macu- 
lata, £. hemiphloia (Myrtacese), Cassinia acu- 
leata, Fyrethnmi Farthenium (Composite), 
Primula obconica, P. sinensis (Primulaces), 
Excsecaria Agallocha,E. parviflora(Eupborbiac€e) 
Thuya Douglasi, Carri^re [We are not able to 
identify this. name. Carri^e does not mention it. 



and we are left in doubt as to whether the plant 
Jntended be Thuya plicata = gigantea, which seems 
l;he more probable, or Pseudotsuga Douglasi] ; 
Hyacinthus orientalis, Bichardia aethiopica. No 
doubt the list could be widely extended ; but it 
would be desirable to distinguish between those 
that act merely as mechanical irritants, like the 
hairs of Mucuna or the raphides of bulbs, and 
those that introduce some actually poisorous 
matter into the blood. 

National Fruit-Growers* Federation.— 
The meeting of the Council took place on Monday, 
January 16, in the new Hall of the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society in Vincent Square, Westminster. 
Mr. F. S. W. CoBNWALLis presided, supported by 
Col. C. W. LoNO, M.P., President-Elect. Mr. 
. Waghobn, barrister-ai-law, kindly attended, and 
had a long conference with the' growers present 
on the subject of Preferential Bailway Bates, and 
treatment of home-grown fruit in transit com- 
pared with that imported from abroad. The 
discussion was of a most important and interest- 
ing character/ and when concluded the Council 
of the Federation appointed Mr. Miskin to 
represent them officially as a witness before the 
Departmental Committee now sitting to enquire 
into the above question. The new Bailway 
Services Committee, consisting of seven members, 
was then definitely appointed. The Finance 
Committee presented their Beport, which showed 
a considerable improvement in the position of the 
Federation during the past year. After the 
. rising of the Council the new Bailway Conmuttee 
held a preliminaiy meeting. 

. Redout£'8 Works.— In the current number 
of the J<mmdl q/* Botany is an important note 
relating to the date of publication of the several 
parts of Bedout^'s Liliaeea, and of the same 
author's Les BoMf, and Choiz des plw heUes Flewn, 
Like the similar bibliographical note relating to 
the Pinetum Britannicwn, published in our 
columns, this note is the work of Mr. B. B. 
WooDWABD, to whom the thanks of students are 
specially due. 

The Cypress-Pines of New South Wales. 
— ^Mr. Maidsn, in the Fore$i Flora of New SotUh 
WaUt, vol. ii., part 2, has an interesting chapter 
on the Australian species of Callitris. They vary 
greatly, so that field-knowledge is indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the genus. The 
trees are beautiful and very fragrant, yield- 
ing useful timber of showy appearance. The 
resin called sandarac is obtained from these 
trees, but at present little use is made of it 
in Australia. "There is nothing," says Mr. 
M AiDXN, " more delightful than the approach on a 
winter evening to a township where Cypress-Pine 
is used as a fuel. Its delicious perfume is borne 
on the air for miles, and is often the first intima- 
tion that the weary traveller experiences that he 
is approaching a human habitation, and that his 
long journey is drawing to a dose." Eight 
species, natives of New South Wales, are de- 
scribed and figured by Mr. Maidxk, viz., columel- 
laris, Madeayana, verruciosa, robusta, Muelleri, 
propinqua, calcarata, and cupressiformis. There 
are thirteen species in all, for the Algerian plant, 
to our thinking, is no Callitris, but a Tetradinis ; 
though, according to Dr. T. A. Henbt, the resin 
is identical in composition to that of the Austra- 
lian species. The African Widdringtonias are 
also nearly allied to but distinct from the true 
CalUtris. With the usual perversity of popular 
names, these trees are not Cypresses, and are still 
more widely separate from Pines. 

Floras of India.— The recent announce- 
ment of the undertaking of a Flora of the 
Punjab by Mr. DanmioND of the Indian Civil 
Service ia another step towards completion of the 
botanical survey of the country. Of existing works 
on the botany of India the most important, of 
course, is Sir Jossph Hookib's Flora of Britith 
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India. For Western India there id a Flora imder 
preparation at Kow by Dr. Thxodobb Cooke, 
late PriBr6ipalVrf'theCk>llege of Science at Poona. 
In Ben^ wid* hai^ Major Pbain's Ben^l Plants 
in addition ' to* that valaable publication the 
Anmls of th^e Royal Botanic Garden and the 
Record* of the Botanical Surv^ey of India. For 
Upper India there' iff [Mr. Duthib's Flora ' o/' the 
Upper Qdngetie Plain, the fire* volnmeof^hich 
has been lately published. The author is now 
busy with the subsequent voluines at Kew. In 
Southern India much valuable botanical work is 
being acooinpUghed by Mr. C. A. Barbsb, the 
Goyemment Botanist there, and our knowledge 
of the resources of that part of the country in 
this respect is steadily expanding. Thanks to a 
complete organisation presided over by Major 
Prain as Director of the Botanical Survey of 
India, the general progress in Botany is as satis- 
factory as that in Agriculture, and further 
advancement is undoubtedly *'the order of the 
day." Indian Planting and Gardening. 

Donations to Gardening eHARiTiES.— 
The Altriircham and District* Gtedeners' Im- 
provement Society has been enabled, by mears 
of concerts promoted by it daring 1904, to 
forward sums of ^631 lOs. to the Gardeners' Koyal 
Benerolent Institution, and of ^£15 to the Royal 
Gardeners' Orphan; Fund. This is wolrthy of 
imitation by similar gardening Eocieties. Two 
pounds in addition were granted to purposes of 
local charity. 

" The RATEPAYER'a GujDE/'— We can best 
describe the scope of this pamphlet by quoting 
froa* itdfittb-tltle, which* states that it contains : 
"Notes upon the assessteent of property t<> and 
appeals- against the poor rate. Machinery, bypo- 
thetieal tenant, unoccupied property, caretakers, 
ncnr houses, residences, public-houses, brickfields, 
mine«i advertising stations, tithe rent-charge, 
woods, sporting rights, a^icultnral land, small 
tenements and 'compounding- forms, and remarks 
as to appeals, reports creases," are all passed 
in review. As the author, Mr." Gobbabd, 
states tlrat* he- has- bad-thtrtyj^eenrs' evperieniDe 
as- an estate agent, surveyor' and- valuer, his 
opinionn fchould be of value to those who 
need bis assist&tree. It will- be of interest 
to- our reedears if we quote the paragraph 
relating to the rating of woods:— ^' The Bating 
Act, 1874, defines land used for the growth of 
timber for aplant&tion or« wood, and not- subject 
to any right of common, as rateable according to 
ita value in its natural and unimproved state, i.e., 
as uncultivated land without any timber upon it." 
The following paragraph defines the law re- 
specting agricultural land t— "By the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act, 189©, the occupier of agricultural 
land iS'liable to pay one half only of the rate in 
the pound, payable in respect of building and 
other hereditaments. 'Agricultural- land^ is 
defined as 'any* land used as arable, meadow, or 
pasture ground only, cottage gardens exceeding 
one quarter of an acre, market gardens, nursery 
grOQttdr, orchards, or allotments^ but does not 
include land occopied together with a house, as a 
pas'fcj l?«dens, other than as aforesaid, pleasure 
groundai or any land kept or preserved mainly or 
ezoiusively for the purposes of sport or recreation, 
or land used as a racecourse.' Glasshouses in or 
on a market garden [must be rated as buildings, 
and not as agricultural land." The bcok is pub- 
lished by the author at St. Stephen's Chambers, 
Wolverhampton . 

Toughened Glass for Garden Strug- 
TURE.— A short time since a Bordeaux news- 
paper. La Qironde, drew attention to a new mate- 
rial for garden and other structures, which it 
termed '*Verre arme " — glass - armoured iron 
mesfawork. These remark? have been translated 
by Mr. Macdonald, H.B.M. Consul at Bordeaur, 
and are new in the archives of the For«gn Office. 



A mesh'work of wire of any pattern or measure- 
ment^square, oblong, octagonal, &c., — is embedded 
in liquid glass, so as to form, when cooled and 
trimmed or poKshed, slabs, shelves, &e., suitable 
for- carrying pots, Ac, or for use in the ornamenta- 
tion of conservatories and other Btructtir«ff. Severe 
teet« give exoellent results in favour of the new 
iurentiott, and'w« think it will readily be seen 
that it may be made subservient to decorative 
purposes, based on the wirework. Nowadays 
the wireworker produoea very artistic designe-in 
iron, brass, nickel, copper; &c. ; these, armoured or 
coated with glass to regulated depths, might be 
made to serve the double purpose of weight- 
carrying and ornamentation. Doubtless those 
concerned in horticultural- architecture will see 
to -all this. 

DICTIONNAIRE ICONOQRAPHIQUE DE8 OR- 
CHIDEE8. — The nunxfoer published is December 
last contains coloured ^ figures of*-l> Oattleya 
velutina, Bchb. f . ; 2, Cyripedium Orion, SaAder; 
3» C. ViUebois Mareil,10aM>e ; 4, C. Manto, Bolfe ; 
5, Epidendium prismatocarpmn, Rchb. f. ; 6, £. 
raniferum, Lindl. ; 7, Eria cl»vicaulia> Wall; 8, 
Enlophidiura Ledieni, De^Wild", 9, Lyoaete Skin- 
neri var. hellemmensisj Cogniam.; 10, Odonto- 
glcs3unx crispam vmr: Karthansi; Hort. ; 11, O. 
armainvilliersesse var. aordentissima, Rolfe; 12, 
Oncidium Warcewiczii, Schb. f.'; 18, SofaeoifoaTg- 
kia undulattti Inndl. This useful little publiea* 
tion is edited and published by M. GoossKKg, 
Avenue Walkiers, Auderghem, Brussels. 

Snowdrops.— To see Snowdrops in flower in 
the open-air near London on January 15, in the 
midst of such weather as we have had, is suffi- 
ciently noteworthy, lut when we say that the 
locality was the garden on the Thames Embank- 
ment the fact is more remarkable. 

"AmerioanGardeninq."— TheFruit-Grower 
COi St. Jo6e|ih, Mo., announces that every 
subscriber whose name appeared' on the books 
of .^msrtcan- Qardenin^i the weddy hortieiil* 
tural paper formerly pnbUahed at New Yorkj 
will receive this month a co|^ of the Fruii* 
Grower^ instead of the former publication. 
Amsriean Gardenimg will- cease to be published, 
and arramgemente have ^beeit made whereby this 
Company will fulfil all unexpired subecriptions to 
Ameriean Gardening^ Th^FrUit^Onmer is a large- 
sized "live'' pi^ev) which wtmld'be mMe attrae- 
tive were the obtrusive anneimoemegte r o i e g ate d- 
to their legitimate place in the advertisement 
columns. 

The Cold Weather on the Rmera.— Olie 
C6te d'Azur is not invariably warm and sunny. 
A recent cold " snap " has done much damage to 
the fiowers, and has affected prices iir Covent 
Garden. The weather was the worst ever known 
on the Riviera, and the damage done to fiowera is 
enormous. The total loseea sustained by the 
destruction of the flowerais placed at JBl&0,000or- 
more. Market gardenere and others declare they 
are crippled for the season. Theeeant trade will 
certainly suffer heavy losses, while the Orange- 
trees have been severely frost-bitten. The 
tropical garden at Monte Carlo has suffered 
terribly. 

"THALACKER*8 ADRE88BUCH UND KA- 
lender."— This is a very convenient little book 
for those who have dealings with German nur- 
serymen, as it contains a list of the commercial 
firms in all the kingdoms and provinces of the 
Empire, together with a diary and various notes 
useful to gardeners. It would be improved by 
the addition of an alphabetical list of the names 
of persons as well as of places. We had some 
difficulty, for instance, in finding the names of Mr. 
Spath and of Messrs. Seidel, of Dresden and Bey- 
roydt. The railway map is too small to be of much 
service, and, owing probably to the want of space 
to put it on the right bank of the Elbe, Altona 
appeirs on the left side ^of that [_river. The 



fdldwing rettfarkrtaken'ftottrthe-^pmlhuse will be- 
read with interest:— "During the year 190* {Ger^ 
man] business transaetions with foreign oountrie» 
have remained about the sane. That which ha^ 
been gained on the one hand by a brisk export^ ' 
trade to England and America, and by ihef cater- 
ing of interoo«fee with Austria and other neighs 
bouring countries, has^ on the other hand, scarcely 
compensated for the injury to-' the hortioulitirak 
trade caused' by the RusBo^JapaneBe war^ It i& 
undeniable that the inseeam^potittoal poaitieii or 
Russia will have still farther & disaotrcttv iiifli»^ 
enee upon our transactions, and as the ultimate^ 
results of the war cannot as yet be foreseen, it. 
is not possible to realise how severely and per- 
manently injured trade interests will be."" 
The "Adressbuch" is published by BmrnmABi^ 
Thalacker, Leipzig-Gohlis, and may be had- 
from Messrs. William» & NoiieATB. 

The Fruit Industry. —The Departm^ttafi 
Committee appointed by Lord Onsm)w to inquve* 
into and report upon the fruit industry of' Great- 
Britain held sittings- on the- 17th and 18th inst^ 
Evidence was taken from the Idknring wit- 
nesses:— Col. Sir Hebbebt Jekyll^ K.G.M-G.^ 
Assistant Secretary of the Beard of Trade; Mr. 
BnooKE-HuNT, Saperintending Inspectw of the- 
Board of Agriculture and Eisheries^ Mr. W^ 
Chakbbbs, and Sir Thomas Pink, 

The GARDENERS' Royal benevolent 1mm- 
TOTION.— On Thursday lasti as these pages %ere- 
passing through the press, ih^ supporters of t^iia^ 
Institution met at Covent Garden Hotel to truis- 
act the business pertaining to the annual meeting: 
and to elect a number of pensioners to the'Fuad^ 
In the evening the Committ^ and friends met at- 
the annual friendly supper. Owing to otur having- 
to print a much larger number of^ cCpiee ttemp 
formertyv by reason of our increased ciieillatMii,. 
these pages have to -be etnt to "pvesa'cavlier \ but. 
a repOTt will be givea i ^neac t^ we^ 

LAWN8. — Messrs. Jahes CABran ft Co- 
publish a little pamphlet on the formation and 
management of' lawns, cricket' fields, putting^' 
greens, and other grassy gprounds. The direc- 
tions given are clear and practical. 

••LE JAROm" AND '*The Gardeh."— It- 
is becoming customary, following in this 
respect the long • established practice of the> 
Botanical JKo^aHa^i to dedicate- t^e anmiaL 
vohmea of- the gardemi^rpetlwllcalsto o«rtMin; 
disttoifalshed gsvdeners.- The last volume oT 
The Gardehyn» thoB dedicated to Mr. Btrsamomu^ 
of whom an ezeellent likenese was given, and ita^ 
French namesake dedicates its eighteenth yearly 
volume to M. Albbbt Tbustaot, of VexBaillesy a> 
gentleman held in high estimation on this side o£ 
the Channel as well as in France. 



THE BOS ARY, 

ROSA GIGANTEA. 

I SHOULD be greatly obliged to anyone who has^ 
grown this Rose for some years if he will state* 
whether or not his plants were raised fronb. 
seeds and are growing on their own roots, or- 
whether they are worked on the Briar or som&» 
other stocks ? 

Mr. W. B. Hemsley, of Kew, states in the. 
Botanical Magazine for September last that Mr 
Cant, of Colchester, was successful in flowering t^ia- 
beautiful Rose; the Editor of the Gtrrde^^iere'^ 
Chronicle, in a note on p. 211, also says> Mr. Cant, 
found it no good, and does not grow it any longer.. 
I presume that f^om the description given by- 
Mr. Cant, all who have seen the true B. gigantfea. 
will come to the conclusion that what' Mr. Cantr- 
grew for Rosa gigantea was nothing of the kind. 
Some years before I got the true R. gigantea I 
bought two plants; one died, but the other- 
flowered the second year, but it was not R. gigan*- 
tea, it was a single Rose of a pinkish- white eolour> 
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4Uid the foliage was more like that of Bosa sim- 
ple^ and mncli smaller than that of B. gigantea. 
The very fine figrore of this splendid Bose, given in 
the QardtnMTt^ Chronicle on July 6, 1880, p. 13, filled 
me with entiiBsiasm to try to flower this gem. 
Orow it I oonld, bat to flower it in this eoontry is 
not so easy a matter, althongh I believe ere long it 
will become one of the favourites in our Bose- 
(gardens. I have had many conversations with 
traTelled men, and ladies too, and they tell me 
-we can have no conception what a grand sight this 
Cose proaents when in flower in India and China ; 
bat, like many other plants of note that are not 
«nnch grown, there are spurious ones sold. As a 
Igreat traveiler told me, unless this Boce is more ' 



KINGS WALDEN BURY PARK. 

By stopping at Hitchin station on the Great 
Northern Bailway and proceeding about 6 miles, 
the visitor will arrive at the lovely residence 
of T. F. Harrison, Esq. 

The mansion has been restored by Mr. 
Harrison, who has made wonderful changes 
everywhere and in everything. New gardens 
have been made, new. bothies and new cottages 
have been built, and a splendid parish-room 
added and furnished, the reading-room is 
provided with all kinds of indoor games, from 
dominos to billiards. In the summer the young 
men have the use of a flne cricket ground pro- 



Orchids include such useful species ^ Den- 
drobiums, Cattleyas, Oncidiums, and Cjprl- 
pediums, besides others. Several houses are 
devoted to the forcinor of Strawberries, French 
Beans, Tomatos, and Gacumbers. 

The vineries are planted with the varieties 
Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, Madres- 
field Court, Appley Towers, Lady Downes', and 
others. In the Peach-houses are well-trained 
trees of the best varieties of this fruit and of 
Nectarines. Some good ranges of pits have been 
erected. 

A noticeable feature at these gardens is the 
recently-built fruit-room, which is the best that I 
have seen. It has two floors, an upper one for 
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j^own there will remain a. difficulty in obtaining 
it true, as he himaelf had seen several forms sold 
-aa'B. gigantea. 

Two yearn ago a nuxaerymaa wrote me a very 
4Dad letter from Naples, asking me how to flower 
-^ihis Beee, as he bad faUed ; but being ill at the 
^tiine, I wae unable to answer him, the letter being 
^ioet; but as he was evidently a regular reader of 
Ibe Oardeners* Chronicle, I trust he may see now 
why he received no reply. Although I think this 
'Bose wonld grow and flower well in and around 
Naples, I am given to understand Bosa sinica and 
ats form hsvigata is by many grown as B. gigantea 
an parts of Southern Europe ; yet the two are 
•quite distinct. W. C. Leach, Alhury Gardens, 
-ChtUd/ord, [At Kew this Bose has, we believe, 
not flowered, though it grows vigorously. The 
conditions in this country appear not to be favour- 
able, though at Cannes, in Lord Brougham's 
garden^it has produced its splendid blooms. Ed.] 



vided with dressing-rooms, &c., and the whole 
overlooks the splendid grounds and lawns of the 
owner, who also joins in the games. 

New walls have been built around the gardens 
and the ohoiooit fruit-trees are planted against 
them. The glass department consists of about 
thirty houses, which are all modem. One lot was 
built by Messrs. Gray, of Chelsea, and forms a block 
of twelve divisions. In the greenhouses such 
flowering plants as Carnations, Lilies, Spiraeas, 
.Amaryllis, Piimalas> and Cinerarias make a fine 
show early in the year. 

In the stove, that beautiful Begonia, Gloire de 
Sceaux, is cultivated very succeesfully. Palms, 
Ferns, and Codieums are well grown, and Aspa- 
ragus Sprengeri throws sprays 10 to 12 feet long 
from a basket suspended from the rcDf. Many 
plants are grown for supplying fiowers for 
cutting, such as Eucharis and Gardenias. Begal 
and zonal Pelaigoniums are a feature. The 



Pears, and the other for Apples ; the aiae of 
each room is 30 feet by 20 feet. The atmcture is 
built on sloping groimd, so that both rttopis are 
reached from the ground-level. The walls are 
hollow, and double doors are provided, the inner 
one being of glass. A stage is erected in the 
centre with side stages all aroimd. The roof is 
thatched with a rare thickness of reed, and is a 
marvel of good workmanship. 

In the kitchen-gardes, which has been made, 
hundreds of cartloads of soil have been brought 
from the park, as the natural soil is on gtavel. 
A grass path runs down the centre, and on either 
side of this path are choice herbaceous plants 
and Bose?. On the south wall is a good collec- 
tion of Peaches and Nectarines. 

Leaving the kitchen-garden the visitor crosses 
the road and enters the lawn, the entrance to 
which has been covered by an oak pergola somo 
70 yards long, which has been planted with 
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Soses, Vises, and other 'choice dimbing plants. 
The Bose-garden is composed of large beds and 
arches for climbing and pillar £oses« and some 
extraordinary results have been obtained here, 
the plants making growths of from 10 to 15 feet 
in a season. All the beds were freshly soiled before 
Boses were planted, and all varieties make very 
healthy and vigorous growth. Qnite recently 
many additions have again been made to the 
rosary ; eight large beds have been planted, and 
trees, piUars, &c., covered. Some fine dnmpe of 
choice shrubs have been planted each year for 
ten years past. 

Amongst the many trees and shrubs that 
succeed well are Garrya elliptica, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
and in i>erfect health ; Betula Youngii, Choisya 
temata, 8 feet high ; Frnnus in variety, Oupres- 
sus Lawsoniana lutea, Pinus exoelsa, Sciadopitys 
verticillata (Umbrella Pine), Thuja dolabrata, 
Cnj^essus Lawsoniana var. Alumi, Abies oonoolor, 
A. nobilis glauca. Weeping Elm, and Beech. 
Willows are very effective by the lake, which 
has been made at the end of the lawn. 

A wired-in fruit garden has been made near 
the stables. It is divided up by grass paths, and 
at each comer and in the centre are huge wire 
arches, over which are trailing Clematis. In this 
fruit garden are several hundred fruit-trees, in- 
cluding collections of Pears, Cherries, Plums, 
Apples, Baspberries, Strawberries, and Currants, 
each having a plot to itself. 

Close by is the village church, a fine old struc- 
ture, and here the Squire personally assists in 
the services, and some time ago provided a new 
organ at a cost of about iei,00O. 

In the park are some very fine Oaks of great 
age, but most of them are long since past their 
prime; there were plenty measuring 20 feet in 
circumference. * A new avenue has been planted 
by a drive leading to the house, and the trees 
have made a good start. Mr. Hartless, the gar- 
dener, has had much uphill work to accomplish, 
but he has done it successfully, having a good 
and generous master. This makes hard work a 
pleasure to him. W. A, Cooh. 



laiE CailESPIIIEICL 

(Thi Editor doet not hold hiauelf ruponsible for the 
optmofM esepreued 6y hii Corre^pondenU, ) 
APPLE LANE'S PRINCE ALBERT.— I was much 
interested in the remarks by Mr. Gerrish on 
p. 4X9 in your issue for December 17, 1904, on 
that excellent Apple Lane's Prince Albert, but I 
cannot quite agree with him when he says it is a 
better cropper than Newton Wonder. I have 
growing in one of my gardens under the same 
state of cultivation the varieties Biemarck, 
Newton Wonder, Lane's Prince Albert, Alfriston, 
and Bramley's Seedling. These trees all receive 
the same amount of feeding, whether it jb stable 
or artificial manure, and certainly for the last 
five years both Alfriston and Newton Wonder 
have beaten Lane's Prince Albert in cropping 
qualities, although the last-named variety has 
yielded better crops than Bramley^s Seedling and 
Bismarck. I am not writing to depreciate Lane's 
Prince Albert, but I give the result of my experi- 
ence with these varieties. In the matter of 
keeping, Newton Wonder is with me an easy first. 
I have never been able to keep fruits of Lane's 
Prince Albert till March; with me they never 
keep longer than January. I hope this letter may 
be the means of other growers giving their views 
on this Apple, its cropping capabilities, &c. I am 
sorry to say that Mr. William Taylor, the raiser 
of Newton Wonder, is very seriously ill, and has 
not left his bed for several months. Thomas 
SaUhuryy King's Newton, near Derby, 

CEDRU8 DEODARA VAR. ALBA 8PICA.— This 
variety of the Indian Cedar promises to prove an 
excellent tree for planting in groups, or as 
specimen trees for effect. During the spring and 
early summer months the growing shoots, for 6 
or 9 inches of their length, are of a milky- white 
colour. In most Conifers variegation is a sign of 



weakness, but in this case it does not seem to 
obtain, for our trees are making splendid growth 
each year. Should the varied prove constant, 
the effect of trees when they attain a height of 
40 or 50 feet will be very effective. C. Page, 
Dropmore. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA.— I have to • day 
measured a specimen tree of this species which 
was gprowing in the Pinetnm here, and which had 
to be removed in order to allow more space to the 
fine Abies Brunoniana, well known to many of 
your readers. The dimensions were : height, 
68 feet 6 inches ; girth (at 5 feet), 6 feet 9 inches ; 
at the ground line, 7 feet 3 inches. This tree 
was planted in 1847, three years after its 
introduction by Fortune, and must therefore be 
one of the oldest specimens in the country. It 
would be very interesting to know the measiue- 
ments of other living specimens planted about 
the same date. The tree was in perfect health 
with branches to the ground-line. It is a great 
pity that many fijae Conifers have been 
plamted in gardens without thought being given 
to their future development. Philip Frost, I 
believe, always advocated plen^ of room, but 
did not always succeed in obtaining it for his 
favourites. C. Page, Dropmore Qwrdens, Bucks, 

THE TRAINING OF YOUNG GARDENERS.— 
On p. 14 " J. G. W. " thinks I might have pointed 
out somewhat more clearly in my previous note 
the remarks in his on p. 411 to which I took 
exception. I plainly stated that with which I 
did not agree, and also gave my reasons for so 
doing. " J. G. W. " in his remarl^ misrepre«ented 
the value of the different department in the 
garden, and also the standard of young English 
gardeners. The theory which he puts forward of 
bedding with perennials, and thus saving much 
labour and room in the glass department, has 
nothing new about it, but in moct gardens is 
quite impracticable, if not altogether undesirable. 
Few gardeners nowadays enjoy the privUege of 
bedding with material that comes easiest to 
hand. Although employers usually appreciate 
X>erennial8 about the pleasure-grounds, in the 
borders, &c., I question if many of them would 
like to see the parterre, the terrace, or the flower- 
garden adjoining the mansion filled with them ; 
and would it not create too much of a sameness 
in the garden ? Again, most perennials, from 
their habit of growth and the short time they 
remain at their best, are altogether unsuitable 
for summer bedding. Evidently "J. G. W. "* 
has no alternative that would save us from 
utilising glass for the forcing of many choice 
vegetables and salads during winter and spring, 
as ne has said not a word on this subject. JV, C. B, 

FALL IN POTATO PRICES. — How dearly is 
it shown that sanity is once more beginning to 

fovem the prices asked for new varieties of 
'otatos, when we see Northern Star offered in 
the columns of the Qardeners* Chronicle at 10s. per 
cwt., or but a fraction over Id. per lb. How 
indeed have the mighty fallen ! That offer may 
well merit the attention of others who ask prices 
varying from Qd, to 3s. 6d. per lb. for this greatly 
over-praised variety. A Hampshire grower offered 
me the variety at 58. per bushel, and he would be 
very glad to sell at that price. Should not 
this fact do much to help to kill that gross infla- 
tion of prices which so astonished sane people 
during the past year ? Certainly no variety of 
Potato ever raised was worthy the prices said to 
have been paid during the past year. All this 
booming and fooling of purchasers does no good 
in the end, but much harm, as only disappoint- 
ment can follow when wonderful swans are after 
all found to be very common ducks. A. Dean, 

FACTS AND FANCIES IN FORESTRY.— The 
other day, a forestry lecturer told a Carlisle 
audience, presided over hj Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
that ** from 18 inches to 3 feet was the minimum 
depth at which they could plant forest trees." It 
is Brown, of course, who dwelt on the importance 
of " great depth," drawing erroneous conclusions 
from farm and garden crops. The above "mini- 
mum depth " at once rubs out most of the 
millions of acres of waste land proposed to 
be planted, for it may be safely asserted that 
a very small portion of our poor waste lands 
have more than 6 or 9 inches depth of soil> 



and the above " minimum " would appropriate alB 
the deepest and best agricultural land. A few- 
weeks earlier, Mr. Augustine Henry, lecturing ony 
forestry also, at CasUe Douglas, N.B., told his. 
audience "that soil detei mined the speoaes of 
trees to be grown, and that was about all. 
Forests grew where there was scarcely any soil. 
They knew of paying forests where there was- 
nothing but bare, solid rock," Both extracts are 
from a Northern contemporary, and are charac- 
teristic of the old and new schools. I do not feel? 
sure about the " bare rock " idea, but Dr. Henrjr 
is much nearer the mark, and apparently better 
informed than the Carlisle lecturer. It is simply 
astonishing where big trees of all kinds are found 
growing on solid rock with the scantiest sod over- 
it— whinstone and granite rook, too — as in Cum- 
berland, Kirkcudbright, and Aberdeen. Where- 
I live, in the South Yorkshire uplands, over large 
tracts it is difficult to get a spade down deeper 
than 9 inches owing to the presence of s«did rock,, 
and the depth of soil is less than that in many 
places ; yet all over this district once stood th» 
finest Oak forests in Britain, described by Evelyn 
as probably "not excelled in Christendom^" scv 
straight and big were the trees. Other and later- 
estate records testify the same thing, and plenty 
of fine trees show that the deep-soil theory is a. 
pure' fiction. J, 8, 

THE APPLE SELECTION.— To all your readers^ 
native or foreign, this must have been <tf great- 
interest. But to give a complete answer to the^ 
question, "What Apples shall we pla»t?** we* 
must first know the merits and demerit* of th^ 
particular varieties we intend to plant, I do not- 
know any book on Apples that treats this matter- 
fully. That excellent book, Hogg's Frui^ Mamual^ 
is not a guide in this way. If you, Mv. Editor^ 
would spare some space every week to th» neoes- 
saf^ complement of the oensnsof Apples, written by 
your best pomologists or growers, I believe thi& 
would be of interest and great benefit to all f mit— 
growers. For instance, if Beauty of Bath is in» 
many ways preferable to Irish Peach, wKicb 
belongs to the best six dessert Apples, orSeswickz 
Codlin to EckUnville Seedling, because the- last- 
named is too soft and very liable to spot, a com- 
" ■ ■■ lik^tO" 



ment is highly necessary. I should 
the varieties judged in the following way: — 1,. 
fruitfulness ; 2, growth, liability to canker andt 
spot or otherwise; 3, quality, siae, cok>iv; 4,.. 
suitability for market or not; 5, kind of soil and 
position wanted. B, O, van Heysi, Tffi-6y— 
Duurstede, Holland, [Our columns are open tc^ 
the discussion of this and other practical matters^ 
subject only to the limitations imposed by drcum.— 
stances. Ed.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. SWINBURNE AND iT9 
SPORT [see p. 28].— Although white-floweredl 
Japanese Chrysanthemums are numerous SCrs.. 
Swinburne is so distinct from all others that. 
it is certain to become a popular variety, 
especially for late flowering. The florets ar^ 
distinctly ribbed or fluted. They are semi-droop- 
ing, and build up a full solid flower th%t is at- 
once attractive. The pearly-white colour is quite- 
distinct from any other variety known to me. 
The yellow sport, Mrs. Beeoh, is an exact counter- 
part of its parent, except in colour. E, Molyneux^ 

Hollyhocks.— I find the easiest way to pro- 
cure an annual display of Hollyhocks is to plant- 
at the end of Mardi robust seedlings raised fronu 
seed sown in the previous May. Such plants can 
be bought quite cheaply in eitiber single or double - 
varieties, and if these are planted in deeply-dug- 
and heavily-manured soil in an open position^ 
and encouraged to grow vigorously, apikes- of 
fiowers 12 feet in length are easily obtained.. 
After the fiowering period is passed I dig up the 
plants and throw tiiem away, as I find the second 
year they are quite useless, being smothered with« 
fungi, and weakly in growth. As this system 
is so simple I do not double about the fungus^ . 
for during the first season of planting it does 
not affect them so far as their flowering is con- 
cerned, although a few of the lower leaves may 
be disfigured. Hollyhocks prefer an open posi- 
tion where they can have an abundance of air ^. 
overcrowding they abhor. Abundance of mois- 
ture at the roots during dry weather is a gain to- 
growth, which cannot be too vigorous. I gave* 
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the eingled-flowercd varieties a good trial, bat 
think them very poor and not nearly so effective 
as a Mallow in the border. I now grow none but 
doubled-flowered varieties. E. 3f, 

MYliOBALAN PLUM.— As a substitute for 
Qaickthom I also largely planted this Plum 
in Scotland, on the west coast— in fact, the west 
coast of the enter Hebrides — where the soil is of 
the poorest nature, peaty and wet, and the situa- 
tion of terrible bleakness, being just on the sea- 
shore, and open to all the terrible nortii-west gales 
that sweep across the Atlantic. My eznerience 
is exactly the opposite to that of Mr. Duncan, 
mentioned on p. 20. Although planted in such an 
exposed situation, the Myrobalan often made 
shoots from 7 to 8 feet in length in one season. 
I have not tried the plant in England, but if I 
desired a quick-growing hedge I would without 
hesitation plant the Myrobalan Plum. It is 
ornamental as well as useful, and retains its 
leaves much longer than Thorn— at least it did 
80 in the outer islands of Scotland, where i^e 
thermometer very seldom registered more than 
3* or 4** of frost during the winter, but might not 
do so in places more inland. Qrigor Roy, 

• I cannot agree with Mr. Ward that this 

Plum is superior to Quiekthom for hedging pur- 
poses, and my experience leads me to say that 
it is not nearly so good for hedges as a well- 
managed "Quick," though to see a well- 
cultivated hedge of the latter is indeed a 
rarity. This arises from two common mistakes, 
viz., the planting of double rows of plants 
lOJinches apart*, and neglecting haid pruning at 
the start. The result is, under Buch conditions, 
a ''thin'' fence at the bottom, and one that 
occupies too much space. A single row gives 
much the best result. Plant three Quicks to 
every foot of ground, and prune them down to 
within 4 inches of their base when planted, and 
do not wait twelve months, as advised by Mr. 
Ward. I look upon this delay as a waste of time. 
The Myrobalan Plum will grow much more 
rapidly than '*' Quicks," but I have never seen a 
thick base to any hedge made with this subject. 
There are many persons who plant Quiekthom in 
a slipshod fashion, and then expect a quick 
growth; whereas if the site had been trenehed 
and manured freely at the time of planting, the 
difference in the growth would have been percep- 
tible. Too often the base of the hedge is allowed 
to become choked with weeds and grass, which 
not only prevent growth, but rob the roots of 
nutriment and moisture to an astonishing extent. 
S. M. 

*■ A few years ago I had charge of a place 

where an impenetrable fence was wanted to 
enclose part of the grounds. We trenched the 
ground 2 feet deep and about 18 inches wide, 
working in a quantity of good manure. In the 
autumn we planted the Myrobalan Plum about 
6 inches apart zigsag in tiie rows, and the follow- 
ing autumn we cut the plants down to about 
18 inches from the ground, in order to obtain a 
good foundation in the hedge. We trimmed the 
hedge annually, and also cleansed and mulched 
the plants with good manure every autumn ; at 
the end of five years we had a thick impenetrable 
hedge 5 feet 6 inches in height. To prevent 
rabbits from attacking the plants, we used^re 
staked all ronnd the outside of the hedge. I may 
state that cattle as well as rabbits and hares are 
fond of the plant. A. B. Pearee, KenUworth, 

My experience with the Myrobalan 

Plnm differs somewhat from that related by 
correspondents on p. 20. Having to resusci- 
tate several old fences here, I planted this 
Plum rather freely three or four years ago, 
and while it is distinctly useful for filling 
gaps and growing in an old hedge -bottom 
where Quicks will not grow, I should not think of 
substituting it for Quick in a new fence, or in 
portions of a hedge that can be cleaned out and 
trenched, in which case in my experience Quick 
or Quick and Holly have no equal. At the' same 
time the Myrobalan is a useful plant in many 
places where the Thorn will not grow well, and 
associated with Privet will fill many an unsightly 
gap under trees and in wet, boggy land. I 
cannot say even with judicious cutting back 
that I have found it so impenetrable as it is 
described by Mr. Ward. H. Jenkins, Acaster 
Mcdhii, T<yrk. 



APPLE WYKEN PIPPIN. — John Rogers, in 
his ^PnUt Cultivator (1834), mentions, as Mr. W. 
Miller does, the place of origin of this nice but 
now little grown dessert Apple as being near 
Coventry. Sogers states that he saw the original 
tree forty years previously, and that it was then 
in a state of decay. That would of course be long 
prior to Lindlej's view of the tree in 1827, when 
it was merely an old trunk. Dr. Hoeg writes of 
the flavour of Wyken Pippin in rather glowing 
terms, as delicious and first-rate. Bogers was 
Content to say of it, "juice not abundant, but 
very agreeable ; " but much would depend on the 
culture under which the respective fruits were 
grown. I had an old tree of the variety nnder 
my charge forty years ago, and it was then a 
splendid cropper, the fruits were of a suitable 
size for dessert, clean and handsome. We then 
thought it to be one of the very best-flavoured 
Apples. It is worthy of remark that when well 
matured the fruits keep well into the new year. 
It is a good Apple almost forgotten. A, D, 

Mr. Miller may lament the preference for 

Worcester Pearmain over Wyken Pippin, but the 
.fact remains that as a market Apple the latter is 
almost useless, while the former will revise prob- 
ably more money than any other variety of Apple. 
Of course there are two ways of looking at 
Apples — for home consumption and for profit. 
For the latter purpose it is the showy varieties 
that are required, dull-looking fruit, no matter 
how good in point of flavour, is quite useless for 
sale in shops. Highly-coloured although poorly 
flavoured examples are freely purchased by the 
British public. JS. M. 
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PL4TYCLINIS (DENDEOCHILUM) UNCATA. 
A FINE, healthy plant of this rare and pretty 
species is now in flower at Burford. When seen 
with only two or three spikes of flowers, there is 
little to recommend it; but the plsnt under 
notice, with about forty spikes of its graceful 
pendulous racemes, is one of the prettiest Orchids 
for use as a specimen for the table or drawing- 
room. The flowering racemes are about 10 inches 
in length ; the individusd flowers are small and 
nnmerous, and of a greenish-yellow shade. 
Coming from the Philippine Islands, one would 
naturally suppose that the plant would require 
the highest temperature available in Orchid- 
houses, but after repeated trials it has been 
found to thrive better if suspended in a cool, 
ehady part of what is familiarly called the inter- 
mediate-house. In this house the folisge is not 
so liable to attacks of red-spider as it is when 
grown in a warmer temperature. 

ClBBOPETALUM MXDUSiE. 

In the Oardeners* Chronicle for January 9, 1897, 
p. 25, a flne illustration was given of the Malayan 
Cirropetalum Medusae, with eleven spikes of 
flowers. The plant is now again in flower at 
Burford, having flfteen equally good spikes. It 
is a curious and interesting species. The scapes 
are nearly erect, and bear upon their apex a 
large, dense, globose cluster of flowers, which are 
cream-coloured, freckled with pink, the two 
lateral 8ei>al8 of each flower being so lengthened 
out as to give the spike the appearance of a head 
with very long, dishevelled hair. This species 
was introduced from Singapore by Messrs. 
Loddiges in 1841. The plant now in bloom has 
been in Sir Trevor Lawrence's collection since 
1878. 

Angb^cum dibtichum. 

A large, healthy specimen of this rare species 
is also in flower. The flowers are produced singly 
and in pairs from the azils of the imbricated 
leaves ; they are small, but of snowy whiteness, 
and are very sweetly scented, especisdly at night. 
Altogether there are about a thousand flowers 
open on the plant, which forms a charming and 
attractive object in the warm-house. It is a 
native of the west coast of Africa. W. H, W., 
Burford Qardens, Dorking, January 6. 



The Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots. By 
J. Brace. (^John Murray.) Price 65. 

This book, written as it is by a thoroughly 
practical fruit-grower, and one who has devoted 
the best years of his life to this particular branch 
of fruit-oulture in the nurseries of Messrs. 
Bivers, contains within its 110 pages the very 
essence of pot fruit-tree cultivation, which is 
now, after a lapse of more than fifty years from 
its inception, becoming more and more appreci- 
ated by amateurs and by practical gardeners. 
The writer of this notice started this sys- 
tem of culture nearly ten years back with a 
prejudice against its practical utility for the 
actual supply of choice dessert fruits of various 
kinds, more especially for early forcing and for 
late supplies. He was soon convinced of his error 
in more ways than one, and is now a strong 
advocate of the system. 

The author treats the' subject in a plain and 
practical fashion and in such a way that it be- 
comes not only interesting but most instructive. 
With the ease gained by experience he deals 
with the varied phases which fruit-trees in pots 
must pass through to ensure success. The 
opening chapter treats upon the houses and their 
construction, position, soils, &c., as well as with 
the cost of erection, which is essential. This is 
followed by the method of furnishing of the 
houses with trees. Here the caution against 
overcrowding should be particularly noted, 
and a word from the writer may not be out cf 
place upon this subject, viz. — it is a fallacy to 
suppose that pot trees can be successfully grrown 
from start to finish under the shade of other 
trees — started they may be, but a speedy pro- 
vision must be made for light and air as soon as 
leaf-growth commences. The advice as to separate 
compartments and the advantages thus afforded 
is sound, and such compartments should wherever 
possible be provided. 

The third chapter of the book should be read 
and re-read by everyone who contemplates this 
method of cultivation. It gives the best possible 
advice, which may be safely followed not only by 
those who are commencing, but by those who 
have already done something in this way. To the 
latter will be made plain the rosks upon whicli 
their expectations have been wrecked. The re- 
marks upon the longevity of the trees should he 
specially noted. This is a point that the writer 
has frequently had to eiplain to enquirers 
who have erroneously supposed that the trees 
are short-lived, and he has pointed out treep^ 
both of Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums, that 
have been forced continuously for ten years, 
and of Cherries for a somewhat shorter period. 
The chapter upon varieties might fairly 
have been extended, so as to have included 
those grand Nectarines Cardinal and Early 
Bivers, which are invaluable for early forcing, so 
also might that of Plums, especially of late kinds. 
Beginners and others should note the advice 
upon such a simple matter as "gathering the 
fruits ** — it is sound. 

The question of insects and their extermination 
is fully discussed in a clear manner. This is 
a matter which if once grasped will save infinite 
trouble and annoyance. 

The calendar of operations for each month in 
the year for the unhealed house is replete with 
sound advice, which the author in a future 
edition might well supplement with his practical 
knowledge of forcing. The plans given of 
suggested erections are explicit in detail, whilst 
the examples both of shoots as regards pruning, 
and of trees in respect to training are admirable. 
The author may be congratulated upDU his work 
in general, and more especially upon the cultural 
detoils that he has so clearly laid down. The 
numerous illustrations add materially to the 
value of the work. 
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PLANT NOTES. 

LOBELIA. TENUIOB. 

Now that the time for ordering seeds has 
arrived, I would say to those that may not l^aye 
had the opportunity of seeing this charming 
species of Lobelia in flower, that it is exceedingly 
useful for conservatory decoration during the 
spring and summer months, and also for the 
draping of vases in the open garden. 

The habit of thet i^lant is slender and graceful, 
and it-has lovely blue flowers with white centre^ 
the individual blooms measuring 1} inch in 
diameter. The plants grow 2 feet in height, and 
the "profusion and duration of the flowers is 
remarkable. They close at night and open again 
in the morning/ to idl appearance with renewed 
brightness. W, ^fitfe. [See illustration in our 
issuefor January 19, 1901, p. 4G. Ed.] 

Sbhkannia anoulata. 
This new half-hardy herbaceous perennial 
plant grows well under the most simple culture, 
and is still in 'flower here. The flower-spikes 
measure upiv%u^s of Z feet in length, and the 
plants cotLtinue to flower for months. W. F^e, 
L9tkik(fe 0€trden$, Wantage, [See Supplement in 
oiir issue- for May 9, 1903. Ed.] 

Cabpoi^tza spibalis. 

This pretty little South African bulbous plant 
is seldom seen except in botanic gaMen's. It 
does not make a great show, but is intcttresting on 
account of the spiral twisting of the loWerp&rt of 
the thread-like flower-^cape, the spiral prbbably 
being, produced for the puri)oee of giving rigidity 
to the slender scape, which otherwise would 
hardly be able to hold itself erect. The bulb is 
oval, about J of an inch long, and produces about 
eight dark-green filiform leaves from 4 to 6 inches 
long. 

The scape is filiform, from 4 to 6 inches high, 
the lower half being spirally twisted, and of 
reddish colour ; the upper half of the scape is 
quite straight, bearing an umbel of from three to 
six flowers on pedicels 1 to 2 inches long. 'Hie 
flowers are white, tinged with red on the outside, 
and are nearly J of an inch in diameter. In the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden they are afforded the 
same treatment as Ixias and Freesias, seven or 
eight bulbs being planted in a 6-inch pot. They 
are now flowering, and prove interesting subjects 
for the cool greenhouse, where they last in good 
condition for several weeks. The plant is figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 1383. It is also 
known under the genus Hessea. E. J. AUard, 
Botanic Qardena, Cambridge. 

Tacsonia Volxemi. 
In the Tacsonia Tolxemi, first described and 
figured in these columns, we have one of the 
moat beautiful conservatory climbers in culti- 
yation. Its brilliant crimson flowers on long 
thi^ead^ike footstalks depending loosely from the 
rd6f trellis are everything that can be desired in 
a conservatory climber. It is easily raised fn»n 
seed sown on any light sandy soil, covered to the 
thinness of about a quarter of an inch (Uie seed- 
ling being large) with some of the same kind of 
mould, placed in heat and watered. If the seed 
is good the young plants ivill appear within a 
fortnight or three weeks from the time of sowing. 
They should as soon as large enough to handle be 
placed singly in 3-inch pots in a mixture of four 
parts fibrous loam and one of leaf- mould, with a 
sprinkling of sharp sand added, returned to heat, 
and watered. Shift the plants into G-inch pots 
before the roots .become matted, and grow them 
on until about a or 4 feet high, when they should 
be planted out in a narrow, well-drained border or a 
12-ineh pot, training the growths loosely to the roof 
of a greenhouse or eonservatory. The best com- 
post is formed of three parts fibrous loam and one 
of peat with a good sprinkling of sand. When well 



established thin the shoots, but do not stop them. 
The plaiit may also be increased by cuttings put 
in in the ordinary way. H, W, Ward. 

Tbachilium ccsbuleum (Blub Thboatwobt). 

This attractive perennial from the Mediterra- 
nean region belongs to the Campanula family. 
It is not only a very attractive border plant, but 
is also one that deserves to be grown in pots. It 
is a sub-shrubby branching plant from 20 to 
30 inches high, producing in sunmier large 
clusters of pale blue fiowers. Grown in pots, 
Trachelium coeruleum will compare favourably 
with Statice profusa, which plant it resembles in 
habit of growth, form, and colour of flower, ^either 
. set up in & miscellaneous collection of plants in the 
exhibition-teitt» or for the decoration of the green- 
heose and conservatory. It is also a suitable 
plant fot vases. It is easily propagated by seed, 
cuttings, or division of the roots. The latter is 
the best and certainly the quickest way of working 
up a stock, potting up the divisions in -spring in 
suitable - sized and properly - drained pots, in 
three parts light loam and one of leaf -soil, with 
sufficient sharp sand added to render the whole 
somewhat porous. The plants should be after- 
wards grown on in a cold pit or frame like 
Spineas and such-like plants, transferring them 
to the greenhouse in due time. JET. W, W, 



CDLTDIIL lEIOIIIDI. 

LOBELIA QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In order to obtain a large stock of these plants 
for flowering well the flrst season, it is advisable 
to sow the seed earlier than is usually recom- 
mended, in order to allow the seedlings aioople 
time to develop into strong plants before planting 
them in the open. When a good stock has 
been obtained, no difficulty will be experienced in 
keeping up the required quantity by division of 
the old plants. Sow the seed moderately thin in 
clean, weU-drained pans, filled to within half an 
inch of the rim with good, fresh sandy loam, 
pressed moderately firm. Do not bury the seed 
too deeply, but cover the seed-pans with a square 
of glass. During the period when the seeds are 
germinating the soil must not be kept too moist. 
Place the pazLs in a moderate temperature near 
the glass until the seedlings appear, after which 
time the glass covers should be gradually 
removed. Prick-out the seedlings when large 
enough into other pans, and finally pot them 
singly in small pots to be grown-on and gradually 
hardened off prior to planting them in the open. 
Although with suitable convenience these plants 
may be raised later, I have always found it the 
better plan with perennials to sow early, and 
have the plants nicely forward before the sun- 
heat is too powerful. June and July are suitable 
months for raising these plants from seed sown 
in cold frames. H. Karkhaim, Wfotham Park, 
Bamet. 



COLONIAL NOTES. 

■ ■ • 

TRANSVAAL PLANTS. 
It has occurred to me that some of your readers 
may be interested in the ornamental flowers of 
the Transvaal veldt, many of which, though 
apparently unknown in English gardens, are 
fully as showy and worthy of attention as many 
of the Califomian species which are such old 
favourites at home. There is one important 
difference bettween the ornamental species of the 
two countries which may have something to do 
with the widespread cultivation of the one and 
the general n^lect, if such it be, of the other. 
Those of California are largely annuals— Gilias, 
Phacelias, CoUomias, Godetias, Eschscholtaias, 
and the like : those of the Transvaal are mainly 
perennials— often deep-rooted, and tcanaplantod 
and gcown less easily — Ipomosas, Yignas, 
Tephrosias, Lasiosiphons, Gomphocarpi, Eitlo- 
phias, Gazanias, Dimorphothecas, Gerberas, and 
the like. Perhaps, as seems to be the case with 
those species of the genus Dimorphotheca already 
in ctiltivation, they need protection in an Eng^liah 
winter ; but I sc^cely think that many of them 
would need greenhouse treatment, unless possibly 
', to project them from excessive moisture during 
the dormant season. On their native veldt, 
many of these plants have to stand wintor- 
night temperatures of 2r Fkhr. (10' of 
frost), and in some places as low aa T 
Pahr.. (26' of frost) is recorded. The high 
veldt is mainly treeless, and exposed to l^e 
full sweep of bitterly cold winter winds ; but 
at this period of the year the plants are naturally 
doimant, and their roots are deeply buried in the 
soil. Another condition which would be difficult 
to reproduce in England, and which might be 
necessary to Euccessful cultivation, is the dryness 
of the long winter season, during which the plants 
remain dormant; during the past season over 
much of the Transvaal we had no rain heavy 
enough to wet the soil below 2 inches for over aix 
months (April to October inclusive). When the 
November showers came, the tardy spring flowers 
apx>eared with a rush ; many deep-rooted species 
did not wait for the rains however, but were able 
to fiower early, probably owing to special 
structural arrangements and deep-rooting habits. 
I hope to describe a few of our more shovvy 
perennials in subsequent letters. Jot, Burtt-Bany, 
Government Agrostologitt and Bataniet, 



LAW NOTE. 



WITHDRAWAL OF AN APPEAL 
Undbb Section 17 or thb Phabmact Actt, 1868. 

Notice has been given of the discontinuance 
of an appeal from the decision of the Lord Mayor 
on August 8 last upon the three summonses taken 
out by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain under Section 17 of the Act of 1868. 
The Lord Mayor then imposed three fines of £B, 
Is., and Is. ; with five guineas costs to the Society, 
for selling XL- All Insecticide, containing nicotine, 
without the bottle being distinctly labelled 
" Poison." The other summonses were for selling 
to a person unknown, and for not making proper 
entry of the particulars of sale as required by 
Section 17. 



PLANT PORTRAIT. 

Rose Madame Noebert Lev avabseur.— Stated to 
have originated as a croes between Crimson Rambler 
and Oloire des Polyantha, both forms of R. polyantha. 
The flowers are rich crimson-red. (Tarten^MVi, 
January. 

SOCIETIES. 

I ■ 

BOYAIi CAIiEDOKIAK 
HOBTICUI.TnBAIi. 

The Annual General Meeting of the above Society 
was held in Edinburgh on Wedinesday, 11th inst. The 
Council's report showed a very large inereaee in the 
uumber of entries both at the spring and autnmn 
shows, that arrangements had been almost oomf^eted 
for the inbernational show, and that the schedule 
which will be issued shortly will contain a number of 
new features not included in any show formerly held 
by the Society. In framing the schedule it had been 
the aim of the Council to endeavour to stimulate all 
branched of horticulture, whether cultunJ or in the 
domain of scientific investigation and experiment. The 
Council also reported that they intended shortly to 
revive the publication of papers dealing with horti- 
cultural subjects, which had been started in the early 
days of the Society, but shortly thereafter discontinaed. 
The financial statement showed a successful state of 
affairs, the excess of income over expenditure for the 
year to November 30 last being £123. The Chairman, 
Mr. W. H. Massie, appealed to the members to en- 
deavour to secure new members and to do all that was 
possible to strengthen the Society in view of .tiie 
mternational show to be held in September. P. if. T. 
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BOCDm^ FSANCAISB D'HOBTI- 

CULTUBE DB LONDBES. 

January 14. —The annual banquet of this Society, 
started sixteen years ago, with the object of bringing 
together and encouraging the young French-speakiDg 
gardeners who come to England to improve their 
knowledge of horticulture, was held at the Caf^ Royal, 
Regent Street, on the above date, and was in every 
respect a decided success. M. Philippe de Vilraorin, 
who had come specially from Paris to preside, won 
the sympathy of all the persons who assembled to do 
honour to. the Chairnoan,, and to show their appre- 
ciation of the work done by the Society. After the 
loyal toasss, "The President of the French Republic" 
and "The Bling," the Chairman, in a vigorous and 
very concise speech, after reviewing the progress of the 
Institution, urged the young members to work with a 
will, and by their good conduct to strive to deserve 
the good feeling which, he said, is shown to them by 
the British nation in general and by their various 



in this country. M. Alfred P. Huguenet, Directcur- 
Redaoteur of the only French weekly paper pub- 
lished in London, La Ghroniqw, also addressed the 
meeting. To that journal we are indebted for the 
opportrniity of publishing the portrait of M. de Vilmorin. 

One of the young French members, M. Serra, in the 
name of all his colleagues, thanked the Chairman for 
his devotion to their cause, and the English nursery- 
men and the English horticultural Press for their 
valuable help. 

Mr. Geo. Gordon responded to this last toast. 
Among the company, which numbered seventy-nine, 
we noticed, besides the speakers, Messrs. Ed. Sherwood, 
T. Bevan, Percy Waterer, W. Howe, Brian Wynne, 
Hawes, Hiehle, E. Such, D. Ingamells, Collingridge, 
Withy, Tyler, Drost, R. C. Tucker, J. GaskiU. 

Mr. G. Schneider announced the adhesion of many 
life members, also of honorary, titi^ar, and correspon- 
dent members, and in appropriate terms cordially 
thanked his young friends for the handsome present 
which they made him on this occasion, and which he 
greatly appreciated. 



M. PHILIPPE DE VILMORIN. 



employes in particular. He laid great stress on the 
benefit which they derive from their belonging to the 
Society, which is presided over by Mr. G. Schneider, 
whose time and experience are so generously placed at 
tbeir disposal. 

Mr. Schneider in repl^ to the Chairman's toast said 
thftt not only the Society placed young French gar- 
deners here, but also made a special feature of placing 
young English gardeners abroad, and had been very 
successful in that respect. They had placed in France 
many of the young Englishmen who were present on 
this occasion. The Society is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, and this is largely due to the good fellowship 
existing between English employers and employes. He 
then read letters from Messrs. Leon Geoffray, Ministre 
de France, Dr. M. T. Masters, Harry J. Veitch, 
Cutbush, Geo. Nicholson, and Wm. Robinson, ex- 
pressing their regret at being unable to be present on 
this occasion. 

There were present a goodly number of members of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, to whom young 
French gardeners are indebted for the present good 
position of their Society. Mr. C. Harman-Pavne paid 
a just tribute to the illustrious family of De \ilmorin, 
a member of which was in relation with the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the time of the foundation of 
that Society in 1804 ; this was M. Pierre Philippe de 
Vilmorin, the Chairman's great-grandfather. 

M. Edouard S^ve, Belgian Consul-General, also 
addressed the company, thanking the Association for 
the great advantages which his young countrymen 
derived from their connection with it during their stay 



BARDEIER8' DEBATIIB SOCIETIES. 



BATH QARDENERS* 8ELFHELP AND DEBATING.- 

Tlie first smoking concert of the Bath Gardeners' Self- 
help and Debating Society was held on Monday, Janu- 
ary 9, at the Foresters' Hall, Bath. Dr. Paton, one of the 
vice-presidents, occupied the chair, the meeting being 
well attended. During the interval a presentation was 
made to the chairman of the Society, Mr. Parrott, by 
Dr. Paton, who expressed his pleasure at the progress 
the Society was making. He felt that such meetings 
for social intercourse must in the end tend to benefit 
everyone who attended them. Mr. Parrott in response 
thanked the gathering heartily for the present and 
acknowledged the work of Mr. McLaren and Mr. Butt 
in the formation of the Society and the great help 
rendered by the Committee. Although only three 
months old the Society had a membership of 118, which 
he thought was excellent, but they hoped to double or 
treble that number by next year. Dr. Paton left at this 
stage, and Mr. PaiTott presided during the rest of the 
proceedings. 0. Q. AfcL. 

BATH AND DISTRICT GARDENERS' IMPROVE- 
MENT.— The montlily meeting of the members of thiH 
Association was held on January 12, when Mr. W. F. 
Cooling presided over a satisfactoiy attendance. Excel- 
lent exhibits of fruits and vegetables were staged, while 
prominently placed on the table was a beautiful bunch 
of Iris stylosa from the open-air, a remarkable fact, 
considering the time of the year. In the usual compe- 
tition held, prizes were awarded to Mrs. Tollcmache for 
a collection of vegetables, and to Mr. R. B. Cater for 
Primulas. Mr. Curtis gave an address, the subject of 
which was " Stove Plants." 



CARDIFF QARDENER8.'-Tlie opening meeting of 
this Society for the new year took place at theSand- 
ringham Hotel on Tuesday. January 10, Mr. Tom Clarke 
presiding. A large gathering attended to hear a lecture 
entitled "The TVelve Best Vegetables to Grow for 
Exhibition." written by Mr. E. H. Battram. Unfor- 
tunately this gentleman was too unwell to attend, and 
in his absence Mr. John Julian was asked to deliver a 
lecture entitled *' Some Hints upon the Selection and 
Staginff of Fruits and Vegetables for Exhibition," which 
he nad previously delivered to the members of the 
newly-formed Bassaleg Cottagers' Association. Mr. 
Julian gave many valuable hints on exhibiting, and 
gave reasons why exhibits were ofttimes either 
Ruocesses or failures. Mr. H. R. Farmer opened a dis- 
cussion, which was well taken up by the members. J. P. 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT QARDENERS'.-The fort- 
nightly meeting of the abpve Association was held on 
Thursday, January 12. Col. Cary Batten, the President, 
opened the proceedings, addressing a few words to the 
members and congi*atulating them on the progress the 
Association was making, and hoped it would be main- 
tained. It was always a pleasure to Mrs. Cary Batten 
and himself to pay the Society a visit. Mrs. Cary Batten 
then presented the prizes which were awarded the 
Bucoessfnl competitors for three plants in bloom. On 
Col. Cary Batten leaving, Mr. W. A. Garaway was invited 
to take the chair for tjie remainder of the evening, and 
ho then called upon Mr. Bin field to read a paper on 
"Decorative Plants," which dealt with the method of 
the cultivation of Palms, Crotons, and Poinsettiap, 
the formation of suitable composts, the method of pot^ 
ting, the most suitable temperature, and the general 
treatment to observe in their cultivation. A discussion 
followed. The next meeting of the Society will take 
place on January 26, when Mr. Woodward, member of 
the Newport Association, will lecture on *' Th© Rotation 
of Kitchen Garden Crops." 

CHELMSFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.— At 

the weekly meeting of the above Society, held on 
Friday, January 13, Mr. Alger Pctts presiding, Mr. W. 
Seabrook gave a paper on "Apples." Ho referred to 
the enormous sums paid yearly to the foreigner for 
fruit that might well be produced at home. He advo- 
cated the dwarf system of growing Apple-trees, especi- 
ally tlie bush and cordon methods, tlie pyramid plan of 
training being somewhat adversely criticised. An ideal 
Apple soil was in his opinion a sandy-clay. He.advised 
planting trees on a hillock rather than deeply, as deep 
planting was often the cause of failure, and loss of 
trees. Mulching in May in preference to winter 
mulching was advised. Among all the l,Q(.(k or so 
varieties of Apples Mr. Seabrook thought ten varieties 
of good table, and ten good culinary Apples were all 
that were required. In buying and selecting trees for 
planting the speaker warned his hearers against 
purchasing cheap trees from afar. He advised buying 
the best that were procurable in the district &om 
reliable growers. S. M, C. 



Social Evening at Kew.— The Kew Ghu> 
driers' Social was held on Friday, Jannary 13, in 
the Boat House, Kew. About 150 guests assem- 
bled and spent a very pleasant time. Mr. H. J. 
Bakbb was Master of Ceremonies, and to Mr. 
G. H. Prino, the Secretary, the tlianks of the 
meeting were also due. 



THE WEATHER. 



M£TEOBOIX}OICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 150 feet. The 
following .^e the *' mean " reading for the week 
ending January 14, 1905. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The Following Summary Record of the weather 
throughout the British Islands, for the week endlug 
Jan. 11, Is furnished from the Meteorological Office :— 

" The weather during this week was mostly fair in the 
south and east of England, and unsettled elsewhere. 
Heavy rain and a little snow were experienced in the 
noi'th of Scotland, and a considerable amount of rain in 
Ireland and the north of Scotland. During the lltk 
a thunderstorm, accompanied by hail, occurred at 
Leith. r ■ "- 

"The temperature was alx)ve the mean, the excess 
ranging from 1° in Scotland, N., and England, S.W., to 
'J or 3° m the other parts of the kingdom. The highest 
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of the maTima were recorded at the beginning of the 
week, and the lowest of the minima at its close. The 
former ranged from 54' it. Ireland and the Channel 
Islands, to bV> In Scotland, W.. and the latter from 
'2V* in England, S., and the Midland Counties, to 3(y in 
Ireland, and to 32* in the Channel Islands. _:=: 

'* The rain/nU was much more than the mean in Scot- 
land,. N., and a little more In Ireland, but elsewhere 
thore was a defloit. In the Channel Islands, and in 
England. S.E. and N.E., the fall was very slight. 

*'The bright sunshine was very abundant in England, 
tlierChamiel Islands, and the East of Scotland, but only 
just equalled the normal in Scotland, N., and was below 
it in Scotland, W., and over Ireland. The percentage of 
tlie possible duration i*anged from 50 in England, E.. 
85 in England, S., 33 in the Channel Islands, and 
32 in EniO^nd, N.E.to 12 in Scotland, N., and to8in 
Ireland. N." 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 
A Bitterly Cold Wind.-Tlie recent spell of very mild 
weather lasted eleven days, when a change to lower 
temperatures took place. On the coldest day, the 16th, 
the highest reading in the thermometer-screen was 29° 
—making it the coldest day as yet of the present winter. 
During the previous night the exposed thermometer 
showed 15'' of frost. The last few days and nights of 
cold weather have already affected 4he ground tempe- 
ratures, which are now about 1" colder at 2 feet deep, 
and about 3" colder at 1 foot deep, than is seasonable. 
The only fall of rain or snow worUi mentioning was 
that of the 16th. On the evening of that day the ground 
was covered with snow to the mean depth of half an 
inch. This coating was, however, mostly melted by the 
rain and sleet which were afterwards deposited during 
the night. The measurement of rain and melted snow 
on tlie following morning amounted to nearly half an 
inch. One effect of the rain falling upon the froien 
ground was to bring about what is termed a ''glassed 
frost," or "silver thaw," which caused the roads and 
pathways to become veiy slippery early on the following 
day. On all but one day, when the soil was frozen, 
some water .passed through both percolation gaages 
during the week. The sun shone on an average for 
nearly three hours a day, or for more than twice the 
seasonable duration. On three consecutive days tlic 
mean daily record was nearly 5^ hours; but two 
other days were altogether sunless. On two days 
in the early part of the week the wind rose in tlie 
windiest hour to 17 miles— direction west. The most 
noteworthy feature was, however, the biting easterly 
winds of the 15th and 16th, which from 10 a.m. on the 
15th until 9 p.M on the 16th blew with a velocity of from 
7 to 15 miles an hour. It was not, however, so much 
the strength of the wind as its low temperature and 
extreme dryness which caused it to feel so excessively 
cold. The mean amount of moisture in the air at 
3! o'clock in the afterUoon was as much as 13 per cent, 
less than the average quantity for midwiutec at that 
hour. E. if., BerkhamtUd, January 17, 1904. 



AISWEIS Tl CBBIESPIIIEITS. 

m 

Ahcuba japokica : Cabbage, You are rip^ht in 
suppoBisg the flowering growth to be that of 
A. japonica. It is a green-leaved variety of 
this species, and the flowers on the growUi 
received are female flowers. This shmb, as its 
name denotes, is a native of Japan. 

BoMS-M AMTTBi : T. T. T. Crush the bones as 
finely as you can, and apply in that state. 
Althouf^h the manuiial properties of the bones 
are not so soluble as when treatei with sul- 
phuric acid and converted into superphosphate, 
their effect is felt for a much longer period in 
soil. 

Books -. Eortiu. We know of no suitable up- 
to-date work on the subject of table decora- 
tions. Old books on table decoration deal 
with old-fashioned methods, and are next to 
useless. — TF. F. Elementary Botany by Percy 
Groom, M.A., price 3s. lOd. ; and Chemuiry of 
the Garden, by H. H. Cousins, M.A., price 
Is. lid., post free, from our Publishing Depart- 
ment.—/. fT. M. Mendel's Prindplee of Here- 
dity, by W. Bateson (Cambridge University 
Press); Journal of the Royal HoriwuUural 
Society (1900), vol. xxv., parts 1 and 2; also 
a paper by C. C. Hurst, to be had from Thomley 
& Waddington, of Leicester. 

Calanthb Bulb Spotted: F. L. The brown 
markings on the pseudo-bulhg sent are super- 
ficial, and do not extend to the tissues. It is 
probable that condensed moisture on some 
ocoa&ions when the temperature of the house 
has fallen rather low may have caused the 
damage. When grown from the same stock 
for a number of years the plants are liable to 
degenerate, and show similar disfigurement to 
that on your specimens. During the resting 



period keep them in a strueture- where ventila- 
tion is employed. Bepot the pseudo-bulbs 
when they have commenced to make growth. 
If the stock does not improve get fresh pseudo- 
bulbe. 

Chiltsamthemith : JS'urseryman. We see no 
fungus on your cuttings at present, but there 
are indications which seem to point to the 
future development of the fungus. Watch 
them carefully, and apply liver-of-sulphur | oz. 
to 2 gallons of water, in the form of spray. 
This will do no harm, and if fungus be really 
present it will do good. 

CucuMBBB Plants Dissasbd: Reader. A tho- 
rough investigation has failed to reveal the 
presence of any fungus or insect pest, and the 
plants are from this standpoint perfectly 
healthy. No mention is made of the plants 
having been sprayed or exposed to vapour 
of a fungicide, but the bleached edges of the 
leaves and the colour of the green parts 
point very strongly to injury from vapour or 
spraying, which has killed the more susceptible 
plants. 

Cyclamens : Beginner. It is not uncommon for 
very old corms to cause trouble at the floweving 
season. You should raise a few plants from 
seeds each year, and it would then be un- 
necessary to keep the plants after they are two 
or three years old. With a view of enoouragiug 
the flowers to develop properly this season take 
care to keep 'the atmospheric temperature of 
the house pretty regular, and see that the 
proper degree of moisture is obtained in the 
atmosphere and at the roots of the plants. 

Ctpripbdium insionb . T. B. It is not usual for 
this plant to produce two flowers on a spike, 
though we have seen other specimens. 

Dendbobium 8 Failing : /. P. Judging by the 
pseudo-bulbs of Dendrobium Wardianum sent, 
which are decayed on the basal half, we think 
that the growths were not sufficiently matured in 
heat before they were put into the cold vinery 
to rest. The temperature of 45* you mention 
would affect prejudicially any but the most 
perfectly-finished pseudo-bulbs, and it is pos- 
sible that the temperature of your house has 
fallen even below 45* on particiUar occasions. 

Maidenhair Febns on Walls : A. 8. The back 
wall appears to be the more favourable site for 
gprowing your Ferns ; a situation beneath the 
front staging and close to the dry-heat radi- 
ating from the hot- water pipes would not 
appear to be at all favourable. But you are 
on the spot, and better able to judge in this 
respect. With regard to keeping the soil 
on the wall, a good plan is to obtain turves, 
and secure them in a position against the 
wall by stretching wire-netting over them. 
You can introduce pieces of peat, &c., beneath 
the netting and thus form an excellent nidus 
for the plants. The whole need not protrude 
more than an inch or so from the surface of the 
wall. You will need " battens " at intervals on 
which to fasten the wire* netting. This is a cheap 
and ready method, and one that can be per- 
formed by yourself. If your employer is 
willing to bear the expense, and wishes for 
more elaborate work, there are firms who 
wiU cover the wall with a kind of rock-work, 
with "pockets," &c., suitable for planting the 
Ferns. This system would produce a ^tter 
effect. 

Names of Fbuits: H. A. R. 1, Cox's Orange 
Pippin ; 2, Dumelow's Seedling (Wellington) ; 
8, Bibsbon Pippin; 4^ Lincoln Pippin. — W. D. 
Miller's Glory.—/. H. 1, Uvedale's St. Ger- 
mains ; 2, Tardive de Mens ; 3, Striped Beefing. 
— Derbp. 1, Qaeeu Caroliae; 2, Old Haw- 
thomden ; 3, London Pippin ; 4, not recognised 
from the deformed fruit received; 5. Castle 
Major ; 6, Warner's King ; 7, Greenup's Pippin ; 
8, Tower of Glamis. 

Names of Plants: C /., Stusez. Epidendrum 
atropurpureum, commonly called Epidendrum 
macrochilum album in gardens. — A. B. 1, On- 
cidium tigrinum ; 2, 0. varicosum ; 3, Phalsenop- 
sis specioea ; 4, Stanhopea insignia; 5, Zygope- 
talum maxillare. — Formosa. 1, Pteris cretica ; 
2, Adiantum gracillimum ; 3, Pell»a rotundi- 
folia; 4, SeUginella c<Bsia. — H. N. 1, Pro- 
bably ' Cedros Deodara ; 2, Cryptomeria 



japonica ; 3, Cupressus thyoides ; ' 4, Abies 
Nordmanniana ; 5, Sequoia gigantea (Welling- 
tosia) ; 6, Thuya orientalis variety. 
Notice to Leave : I^nofanee. It might only be 
necessary to give a week's notice in your case i 
but as you are paid fcrtnightly you would 
be better advised to give a forfnight'a 
notice.— Cli/ord and /. R. R. O. It is usual 
to give and receive a month's notice, but 
as no agreement exists and you have been paid 
weekly, a week's notice is all you can claim. In 
the case of a head gardener the requirements 
would be different, and longer notice would be 
required. 

Onion Disease : Q. T. The diseased Onions with 
the crowns blackened and rotten are in a cofn- 
dition that is far too common. The disease 
attacks almost any kind of bulb, especially those 
of Hyacinths and Onions. In your case smlkU 
lumps or " sclerotia " are being formed in the 
rotting parts. In the following season they 
would produce a small Peziza, called Sdeto- 
tinia bulborum (see Gardeners' Chronicle, vbl. 
xvi., 1894, p. 160). There is no cure when tne 
disease is established. All that can be doiie 
is to bum all dieeased bulbs which can be found, 
in order to prevent the disease from spreading^, 
as the sclerotia will hibernate, and be capable 
of germination after resting for two or three 
years. Jf. C. C. 

Seedling Obanobs : Constant Reader. There are 
two ways in which these fruit-trees can be 
propagated, vis., by budding and by graftiilg'. 
Budding is the most simple plan, but should 
not be done until the firft week in July. The 
process is identical with that of budding fruit- 
trees and Boses. After the trees are budded 
they should be placed in a somewhat shady 
position and watered whenever necessary in 
order to cause the sap to fiow freely. Grafting 
should be done during the first or second week 
in Mardi. The best kind o£ grafting for 
Oranges is "side grafting." Cat down the 
trees to the required height, and seleet a scion 
about half the size of the stock. The scion 
^ould be securely tied to the stock with 
worsted, or if the tree forming the stock is 
extra large some untwisted soft string may be 
used to advantage. Bast or raffia should on 
no account be used. Grafting wax sufficient 
to cover the top of the stock and scion should 
be applied to the graft in ord^r to keep out 
water. The grafted trees should be kept in a 
dose place, preferably a pit, and shaded when- 
ever there is sunshine. The temperature of 
the pit may range from 40* to 45^ but must 
not be allowed to exceed 60*. After the grafts 
have formed a good callus the trees may be 
gradually brought to the light a|id the shading 
discontinued. The grafts need not be untied 
until the autumn, unless the tying material is 
found to be cutting into the stock. If you 
intend to use your seedling trees as stocks it 
will be necessary to obtain scions of good 
varieties f ro m a nurseryman. Probably Messrs. 
Bivers & Son, Sawbridgeworth, would be able 
to supply you. J. B. 

Stands fob Gbafes : 0. W. W. The recognized 
size for Grape stands is as follows : — 12 inches at 
back, 1 inch at front, and 12 inches at base from 
back to front. The width of the board is 
generally left to be determined by the exhi- 
bitor, according to the size of the bunch or 
bunches. 

Tbbe Cabnations : A Beginner. See the note on 
this subject in the weekly Calendar "Plants 
under Glass," on p. 38. 

Veoetable tbays : 0. W. W. The usual size of 
the trajs for exhibiting vegetables are as 
follows:— For six kinds, 4 feet by 4 feet; for 
nine kinds, 5 feet by 4J feet ; and for twelve 
kinds, 6 feet by ^ feet. 

CoMMrNiCATioxs RECEIVED.— G. S.— J. ClaytOD (with 
thanks)— J. V. & Sons— W. C. & Son (we await Mr. B.'s 
letter)— R. N.— Hans Gubsow (with thanks)— National 
Horticultural Society of France— Lady G.— G. H.— 
Lady H.-S. W. F.-J. McB.— A. A. WiJdinir- Cecil 
Hooper (enclosure).- W. G. S.-G. A. M.— W. D.— J. H. 
—Young Gardcner-H. A. R.— L. E. W.— 8. P.— A. B. S. 
-W. & J. B.-HaiTi90n Weir— T. B.- J. T. B.— H. W.— 
R. D.-F. J.— C. J. E.-J. O'B.-A. D.— S.W. P.— T. H.— 
A. B. W.-T. H. C.-C. F., Warmin^on-A. M.— L. R. 
-D. Bllss-W. W. 

{For Markets see p. xfv) 
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CONIFERS AS EECLAIMEES OP 
WASTE LANDS. 
T>ERHAPS there is nowhere a more deso- 
-*- late and uninviting piece of land for 
planting than the many hundreds of acres 
now lying waste in the mining division of 
Cornwall. Between Truro, Hayle, the Bristol 
Channel, and Mount'd Bay, and eastward 
from it, extending in a zigzag line almost to 
Falmouth, there lie indications of mining 
operations which have been carried on from 
time immemorial. The more modem work- 
ings appear the more desolate. The ancient, 
either by Nature's own hand or by human 
agencies, have become covered by vegetation. 
Tho newer workings are at present unmis- 
takable. Some of the valleys have proved 
capital dumping places for the debris hauled 
up from the adjacent mines. In others this 
waste has been conveyed some distance 
€rom the shaft's mouth and thrown into 
^reat heaps known locally as << burrows." 
This dibria consists chiefly of varieties of 
^pranite of several different shades and tex- 



tures. " Elvan " and slaty formations are also 
met with and excavated from these vast 
subterranean mines.. In addition to these 
broken rocks there are huge burrows of 
ashes, cinders, and other foreign material. 
These all go to account for the colour in the 
landscape, so that on a clear day there may 
be seen a feature which is not altogether 
sombre. In this • parish (Gwennap) there is 
at least a square mile where there is not a 
single plant growing ! In other places there 
may be seen solitary specimens of Callana 
vulgaris, species of Ericas, and Gorse; and 
these appear first where the ashes from the 
engine-boilers were thrown, then on the 
- elvans and on soft clayey material which is 
washed out of the granite. 

In 1864 E. Beauchamp - Beauchamp, 
Esq., came into possession of Trevince, 
which was at that time in the centre 
of a copper and tin mining industry. 
He at once fenced in about one hundred 
acres of wretched stone-bestrewed and in 
many instances, so far as plant-life goes, 
poisonous mine-land, and planted Scotch 
Fir, Larch, Pinus austriaca and P. in- 
eignis. Spruce were not planted with the 
above-named species, as is usually done. 
Now it must be remembered that disin- 
tegration and decomposition go on at 
various rates, that rain falling washes away 
iron and copper in solution (by the way, the 
average rainfall here for seventeen years is 
42 inches), and that frost does its part in 
breaking down these materials to form soil. 
The plants were planted when about one foot 
high. Curiously enough, those taken from 
the seed-bed started to grow sooner, and a 
smaller percentage of them died than of those . , 
that had been previously transplanted. The 
ffround was not dug or any preparation made 
for planting beyond driving a pick into the 
ground three times to make a triangular 
loosening ; after this the plants were put in 
behind the spade. Those planted forty years 
ago have now reached heights varying from 
40 to 55 feet. It must have taken some 
courage to plant what was literally a ** howl- 
ing wilderness." To-day there is a fine game 
covert and a splendid shelter. Thinning has 
been carried out sparingly around the sides, 
but more thoroughly in the centre. Pontic 
Khododendrons have been planted as an 
undergrowth by the hundred, and in May 
and June an acre of these plants in bloom 
is a sight not soon forgotten. Various 
shades of colour are found among them. 
Seedlings are to be found in thousands grow- 
ing in the sides of cuttings which used to 
be watercourses, and a smaller number on flat 
ground. These are taken up and planted in 
the nursery and grown on until they are 
about 2 feet high. The Pine leaves, the leaves 
of the Rhododendrons, and the decaying 
parts of the other plants (Ivy, Heaths, 
<&c.) have assisted the atmospheric 
agencies to such an extent that what was 
once a wilderness has indeed become a 
garden. 

There is no doubt whatever that this 
land, when this crop of wood is taken 
off (with, of course, the necessary levelling 
of the smaller burrows), will become good 
agricultural land in a much shorter period 
than if this debris were left to atmospheric 
agencies alone. When such a transforma- 
tion takes place, one i^ iQd to question the 
causes which have contributed to it The 
soil— if soil it can be called— is about the 
last that a planter would choose. Where 



rocks are mechanically broken up, there 
will always be bits which are extremely 
angular, and the question is: Do these 
edges— some of them sharp, and hard enough 
to cut glass— induce roots to increase in 
number ? If this is so, this, with increased 
facilities to take up food dissolved out of 
the granite, will account for the success 
attending these plantations. 

Narrow belts of trees are not advised, 
because of the prevalence of strong winds ; 
it is better to plant a considerable area if 
possible. The last piece planted here is 
triangular, and measures 21 acres. Larch 
from about thirty years old and upwards 
are usually decayed in the middle; when 
felled, you may pull out handfuls of 
spongy, fil^ous material from the centre of 
the trunk. Whether this is due to the soil, 
or a disease of the plant itself, is a question 
for older planters than the writer. The 
younger trees make excellent poles for 
fencing, &e. None of the other species 
show any signs of disease ; they all produce 
good timber. H. TT., Trevince. 



lEW Bl lOTEWBITlY PURTS. 



STAPELIA DIVERGENS, N. E. Bbown (n. sp.).* 
This is a very distinct species, belonging to the 
same group as S. variogata, and is very similar to 
it in the general appearance of the stems, 
althoogh the flowers are quite different, the 
unspotted rim of the annulus and the widely 
divergent tips of the outer coronal-lobes being 
very characteristic marks of the species. It 
^. seems to be a rare plant, as I have only seen it 
twloe— 4he first time about fifteen years ago, and 
this antmnn it has flowered in the garden of Sir 
Thomas Hailbnry at La Mortola, from which 
latter plant the description in footnote is made. 

'^ Stapelia divergent.— S\Am% 1|— 3 loches high, often 
decumbent at the base, 4-angled, i-i Inch square, 
glabrous, green or purplish; angles rounded, with 
conical, spreading teeth, \{—lk line long, usually 
with a minute denticle on each side of the 
a<;nte withering tips. Flowers 1—4 in a fascicle, 
successiTely developed near the base of the young 
stems. Pedicels 1— l^ inch long, glabrous. Sepals 
2^ lines long, i line broad, ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
glabrous. Corolla, when in bud, shortly conical, acute, 
from a broad, flattened 5-angled base : when expanded 
about 2 inches in diameter, nearly flat, with a raised 
central annulus, very minutely ciliate with simple 
hairs all along the lobes, otherwise glabrous on both 
Bides, slightly rugulose on the inner surface; lobes 
about 9 lines long and 7 lines broad, deltoid-ovate, very 
acute or acuminate, light yellow, labyrinthically 
maiked on the lower two-thirds (as well as on the disc 
of the corolla) with thick, irregularly-ramlfled brown- 
ish-crimson lines, the markings on the apical part 
becoming broken up into spots ; annulus about 1| line 
high, nearly circular, with a horizontally spreading 
(scarcely recurved) rim, bright canary-yellow, marked 
in the basin-shaped rugulose depression with rather 
crowded sm«bU round brownish-crimson spots, which 
are absent from the smoother rim, underneath the 
margin of which is a crenatcd band of connected brown- 
ish-crimson spots. Outer coronal -lobes ascending- 
spreading, 2 lines long, 1 line broad at the base, 2—2\ 
lines broad across the tips of the two subulate, 
straight, widely divergent points into which they are 
divided for two-thirds of their length, pale yellowish, 
dusted with dark crimson-brown on the points, with a 
triangular spot at the base of the notch and a square 
spot of crimson brown at the base. Inner coronal-lobes 
2-arme(^ pale yellowish, dusted with dark crimson- 
brown ; outer arms 11 line long, erectly spreading, com- 
pressed-filiform, very slightly thickened (not distinctly 
clavate), and very minutely tuberculate at the apex ; 
inner arms 2 Hues long, filiform, clavate, and minutely 
tuberculate at the apex, connlvent at the base, then 
erect with recurving tips. Origin unknown ; probably 
a native of South Africa. N. E. Brovon. 
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KTLEMORE CASTLE. 

This edifice, one of the seats of his Grace the 
Bake of Manchester, is situated in the heart of 
Connemara^ Co. Galway. It is about 176 miles 
from Dublin, whence the visitor must proceed by 
the main line of the Midland and Great Weston 
Bail way of Ireland as far as Gal way, and thence by 
the Company's branch line to Clifden, the capital 
of Connemara. The Castle is situated in a beauti- 
fully dioeen positicm at the foot of the Dough- 
ruagh Monntain, and stands on a wide terrace at 
the north-west comer of Lough Pollacapul, the 
Bite commanding a remarkably grand prospect of 
Kylemore Pasp, being bounded by a majestic 
amphitheatre of mountains, the acclivities of 
whose sides slope to the water's edge of the 
longhs beneath. 



Grass we counted fifty-five plumes or panicles. 
There are two distinct varieties of the Pampas 
Grass at Kylemore, the well-known Gynerinm 
argenteum, and a seedling variety that flowers a 
month or six weeks earlier than the ordinary form. 
Amongst the shrubs we noted the following: 
Berberis stenophylla, one specimen of which 
measured over 11 feet in height and 20 feet in 
diameter; Escallonia macrantha in gn^eat pro- 
fusion, and a variety said to be E. coccinea, a 
specimen of which measured over 12 feet in 
height and over 15 feet in diameter. There are 
also good specimens of that atthictive evergreen 
shrub, the shore-loving Griselinia, G. littoralie, 
the specimen we measured being over 15 feet in 
height. Euonymus latifolius, Olearia Haastii, 
Arbutus Unedo, Acacia dealbata, Leycesteria 
formosa. Hydrangea Hortensia, H. H. stellata 



of Cupressus gracilis pendula measuring 20 feet ? 
a fine, healthy plant of Abies polita measured 
over 21 feet, whilst a specimen of A. ajanensis- 
was found to be 18 feet in height. Cryptomeri-a 
elegans, Betinospora plumosa, and B. p. aure» 
are also represented by specimens 10 to 18 feet- 
high, and furnished with branches to the ground. 
A striking feature at one end of the pinetuni' 
is a clump of hybrid ! Bhododendrons, 72 yards. 
in circumference and 20 feet 3 inches in height 
at the centre. 

Among the varieties of the taller coniferous^ 
trees planted alongside the avenues and through- 
out the groimds, Pinus insignis, P. austriaca^ 
and Cupressus macrocarpa form the leading- 
features. None of these have been planted more* 
than thirty years, but some of them are fine speoi- 
mens considering their age. One tree of PixuiA 



Fig. 25. — kylemore castle, co. galway. 



The Castle is in the Scottish baronial style, 
and has its principal fa9ades faced with cut 
Kingpitown granite. The policies are intersected 
by a winding carriage-drive about 2 miles in 
length, traversing in its course the lower p(»rtion 
of a beautiful hanging wood rising and falling in 
Succession by easy gradients, and skirting in its 
course Loughs Pollacapul and Maladrolaun, and 
bordered for the entire distance by a great 
variety of Bhododendrons and other ornamental 
shrubs, interspersed with clumps of Pampas 
Grass and New Zealand Flax. The two last- 
named plants grow most luxuriantly, the deep, 
free, bog soil, combined with a mild temperature 
and humid atmosphere, suiting them admirably, 
as it also does other comparatively scarce orna- 
mental plants. We measured one clump of 
Phonmum tenax, grown from a single plant, and 
found ift meaanred 21 feet in diameter and 10 feet 
4 inohes in ]ieigii.t, while on one plant of Pampas 



prolifera. &c., are all growing in profusion and in. 
good form. 

Immediately to the east of the Castle, on a 
lawn in front of a large orchard-house, we noticed 
a fine specim^i of Cordyline australis, 22 feet 
high ; there is also a good example of Eucalyptus 
robusta, 60 feet high. The Blue Gum (Euca- 
lyptus Globulus) was not planted here t'dl 1896, 
but specimens about 3 feet in height planted at 
that time have already attained a height of 
15 feet. On this lawn we albo noticed a fine 
specimen of Phormium tenax variety, turned out 
of a pot only three years smce. 

Skirting the main avenue, and a little to the 
west of the Castle, is the pinetum, planted on a 
piece of reclaimed bog land; and here a great 
variety of Conifers is in excellent condition. 
The difTerent varieties of Cupressus Lawsoniana 
have been planted freely, and are of heights 
varying from 15 to 30 feet. We found a specimen 



insignis which we measured was found to b«» 
8 feet 9 inches in girth at 3 feet from the ground, 
and numerous specimenB of Cupressus macro* 
carpa are from 40 to 50 feet high, nuuiy of wkkb 
are laden with cones. 

The gardens are situated about a mile west- 
ward from the Castle, and are intersected by a^ 
broad walk or carriage drive. The flower-garden 
consists of two gentle grass slopes on either side* 
of the central walk, and these are laid out witbi 
flower-beds in several geometrical designs, andi 
interspersed with specimens of Pampas-Grass, 
Gunnera manieata, tall permanent plants of 
Cordyline australis 15 to 30 feet in height,. 
Aralia chinensis, A. Sieboldii, Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia, and H. H. stellata prolifera. Space- 
forbids going into detail, but we noted some <^ 
the leading features. At the date of our visit in 
the second week in September several small 
circular beds of Sedum spectabile at once arrested 
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lihe eye, they were one mass of rosy-pink oolour, 
:and the symmetry of the beds was perfect. A 
large oblong bed of Fuchsia Rose of Castile was 
^also very pretty. These plants had not been 
wnoved for several years, and as a consequence 
-were fine specimens, and were smothered with 
lowers. Several beds of Fuchsia Monarch (a 
'dark self), growing under similar conditions, 
were aUo very efiPective. Two isolated beds of 
T'eronica Andersoni var., permanently planted, 
were pretty, they had been smothered with 
^eir pale blue flowers, but their rich, creamy, 
variegated foliage was sufficiently telling of itself. 
!Foar large L-shaped beds, planted alternately 
with Anemone japonica and A. j. alba, were full 
•of flower. A bold effect was produced by a 
Harge crescent- shaped bed filled as follows — the 



The Banana-house, which measures 72 feet by 
26 feet, is well stocked with healthy plants of the 
ordinary variety Musa Cavendishii, these being 
planted in a bed along the centre of the house. 
The plants were fruiting freely. The rafters 
were fumiEhed with such subjects as Cleroden- 
dron Balfourianum, Cissus discolor. Begonia 
President Camot, several varieties of single and 
double Hibiscus, Allamandas, &c., whilst the side 
stages contained a miscellaneous collection of 
stove plants. 

A lofty span- roofed plant-house had the central 
stages entirely filled with plants of a good 
strain of carefully - selected single and double 
Begonias, whilst the side stages were entirely 
occupied with Malmaisbn Carnations, which 
looked the pictiu^ of health. 



Hamburgh, and a companion hooae was filled with 
young healthy plants of Bowood Muscate. 

Peaches and Nectarines are grown in quantity, 
many houses being devoted to these fruits. The 
crop was partly gathered at the time of our visit, 
but the samples we saw were of excellent quality. 
The varieties of Peaches grown are Prince of 
Wales, Princess of Wales, Noblesse and Boyal 
Greorge, and of Nectarines, Milton, Downton 
Improved, Stanwiok, Ebruge, Byron, Yioldtte 
Hative and Pine-apple. 

In the Melon-house a good seoond crop was 
being gathered, and in the centre of this houae 
we noticed good specimens of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine and B. Tumford Hall, also a coUeotion 
of Codissnms, Caladioms, &c. 

A large Tomato-house was furnishing an excel- 
lent crop. The variety Stirling Castle is ohiefiy 
grown for ordinary purposes, but the Paaoh 
Tomato is largely used for dessert. 

There are extensive and well-stocked kitchan* 
gardens, and an orchard ; also a long hesrbft- 
caous border in the kitchen-garden containing an 
up-to-date collection of this deservedly popular 
class of flower. There are also fine hedges of 
EscaUonia macrantha, and of a variety of Fuchsias 
the latter is said to be F. exoniensis. We did not 
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t)ack with Hydrangea Hortensia, the centre with 
Dahlia Glare of the Garden, and the whole edged 
with Chrysanthemum Golden Shah, Lobelia car- 
•dinalia. Begonias, Pelargoniums, Gladioli, «&c., 
were all planted with good effect. Florists' flowers 
included collections of Roses, Carnations, Penste- 
fnons, 4o. 

Tbe glasshouses, which number over twenty, 
ajre spacioua and well furnished. In the Palm- 
hovae we noticed healthy specimens of Kentia 
Bekaoveana and K. Fosteriana, PhQ3aiz rupicola 
an4 P. reclinata, Latania borbonica, Euterpe 
^dvlis, Ac, whilst the side stages were well i ur- 
niabed with such subjects as Hippeastrums, 
Draccnas, small Palms, large, well - flowered 
■flpeciBwns of Cypripedium insigne, &c. 

In a lofty conservatory were fine speounens of 
•Sabal wmbracnlifera, Dicksonia antarctioa, Stre- 
liicia BeginiB, Camellias, &c., the rafters being 
finished with climbing Roses, Plumbago capen- 
■9BB, Plevoma.macranUium, Bongainvillea apeciosa, 
Abo, In this house we also noticed a batch of 
Streptocarpus of fine strain. 



The corridors connecting the various houses 
were well furnished with ctimbers and other 
plants ; the former embraced Acacia Baileyana, 
Clianthus puuicens. Begonia grandiflora, Swain- 
sonia galegifolia, Pleromas, Tacsocias, Roses, &c. 

Two lofty cool ferneries had their back wails 
covered with Ferns and Mossee, the body of the 
house being treated with real rock work, forming 
arches and other designs and planted with a 
variety of Ferns, foliage Begonias, «S:c., inter- 
spersed with specimen P/tlms and Tree Ferns. 
A span-roofed stove contained a good collection 
of Codia?ums, Caladiums, winter flowering Be- 
gonias, Pandanus Veitcliii, &c. 

Of fruit-houses there are a considerable number. 
One vinery was chiefly filled with Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes, the canes bearing a good 
crop and the fruit well finished considering the 
external atmospheric conditions. Another vinery, 
90 feet in leni^th, contained the varieties Mrs. 
Pince's Muscat, Royal Muscadine, Royal Vine- 
yard, Madresfield Court and Gros Maroo. A 
lofty house had a very good crop of Black 



recognise it, but it is certainly distinct from F 
Riccartoni, although of the same type. Both in 
the groimds and alongside the neighbouring 
highway there are miles of this Fuchsia, forming 
' a source of much pleasure. 

Mr. Wm. Comfort, the head gardenor at Kyle- 
more Castle, is naturally an enthusiastic hortioal- 
turist, as he is descended from a raoe of gardenera ; 
and his four brothers, like himself, all Miowed 
their forefathers' calling. C. 



SOME NOTES ON FORCING 
VEGETABLES. 

(Concluded from p. 86.) 
Fbbnch Beams are more costly to force tiiaa 
Asparagus, and from December until the end 
of January the returns that can be obtained 
from them are not worth the space they would 
occupy. This at least is so in this part of 
the country, but near the coast better resnlts 
may be possible. The plants require madb. 
sun -heat in addition to artificial warmth, 
and sun-heat is very scarce in January. I haTe 
frequently had more pots in January than 
pods, and yet every care was taken to secare a 
crop. With the lengthening days there will be a 
better chance, and the plants will give a really 
good return. The present is a good time to sow 
seeds in pots or heated pits for furnishing supplies 
in early spring. Choose a quick-growing vsristy 
and one that produces pods of good aiaa. In 
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Jnany gardens pots are used largely, aad they are 
convenient, bat where a pit with bottom-heat can 
be spared for the pnrpose the plants crop grandly. 
It may not be necessary to sow the seeds in their 
growing quarters, as if sown in small pots and 
planted out afterwards they sncceed well. We 
sow seeds every week from now nntil the end of 
April or even later. 

Pbas. 



BOOK NOTIOE. 



All gardeners cannot spare space for the culti- 
vation of Peas in frames or pots, and the return 
is not equal to that yielded by Beans, at the same 
time if a good variety for forcing is chosen the 
crop is an appreciable one. For years, when I had a 
limited quantity of glass only at my command, I 
grew this crop at the front of a Peach-house, and 
got a good return, the varied being American 
Wonder. Now there are much betler varieties, 
such as Chelsea Gem, Sutton's Ideal, and May 
Queen. We also find Carter's Daisy a most 
valiufcble forcing variety, though a little later 
than those named. It is a splendid cropper. 
There is a great gain by growing a dwarf Pea in 
frames, as grown thus the plants are near to the 
glass. Peas will not stand severe forcing, for if 
too much heat be employed the hatOm becomes 
weakened • at the base and doubles over. For 
culture in frames or pits seeds sown now will 
give a good return a month earlier than the 
first crop in the open garden. 

Chicory. 

On the Continent forced Chicory is a favourite 
winter vegetable, but in this country it is mostly 
grown for use as a salad. The new growths when 
about 4 inches long, before the leaves expand or 
oi)en out, are the portions used. Chicory needs 
but little forcing. If put in a dark place where 
there is an atmospheric temperature of 50°, this 
will be ample ; and I have seen excellent samples 
that have been cultivated in cellars. The roots 
used for forcing are grown in the previous season 
and stored in a cool place till required for forcing. 
In the southern part of the kingdom they require 
but little protection; the Witloof or Brussels 
Chicory gives a much finer growth than the 
common or Barbe de Capucin. _ 

I Boots. 

Under this heading forced Carrots and 
Turnips are important spring crops, the former 
requiring a longer time to mature, but both are 
much appreciated when grown quickly. We get 
our earUest supplies from heated frames, but these 
are not of the best quality ; the best are grown 
in hot-beds largely composed of leaves, as these 
-retain their warmth a longer time, and on the 
• beds we place frames. The latter part of^anuary 
is a good time to make up beds. Avoid using 
■ too much. bottom heat; far better place the 
heating materials in bulk for a time, and, by 
frequent turnings over, allow the rank steam to 
escape. Sutton's Inimitable Forcing Carrot is 
the earliest I have grown ; it is a small, globe- 
shaped root, and of most delicate flavour. Early 
Nantes and Early Gem are both good forcers, but 
any kind grown under glass Bhould be sown 
thinly and in good soil. 

Turnips mature quickly and need but little 
warmth. If given very much heat top growth 
becomes too rapid, and the roots suffer in con- 
sequence. In France these roots are largely 
forced for supplying the Paris markets ; the long 
roots, not unlike a large Badish, find most favour 
for early supplies. We grow Carter's Early 
Forcing and Sutton's White Gem ; these are 
much earlier than the globe-shaped roots, and 
though not so good for keeping, they are valu- 
able for cultivation in frames and warm borders. 

Potato culture under glass should now be 'given 
attention, and in many gardens the tubers are 
grown in pots. Gf. Wyihe», 8yon House Oardem, 
Brentford. 



A GARDENER'S YEAR: By H. Bider Haggard. 
Illustrated. (Longman, Green & Co.) 8vo, 
pp. 404, 12t. 6d. 

As week by week the substance of this book was 
issued in the pages of the Queen, we could but be 
struck with its superiority to the ordinary produc- 
tions of a similar class. Indeed since the publica- 
tion in our columns of Mr. Bright's " Year in a 
Lancashire Garden," the parent of so many other 
like works, we have not come across a book 
which, judged from a gardening point of view, is 
so satisfactory. It does not profess to be a text- 
book, but it is a dear and thoughtful record of 
the author's doings during the year 1903. 

It starts with an introductory chapter descrip- 
tive of the garden, its adjuncts and of the 
author's co-workers. We use this expression 
because it is evident that the writer not only 
writes of his garden but works in it. Where 
employer and employed work in this way to- 
|(ether the result is generally good. 

"It is not in the grandest places," says the 
author, " where most money is spent, that the best 
gardeners are always found, but rather, I believe, 
in those where the employer takes a lively 
personal interest in what goes on from day to 
day, and is in constant consultation with his 
servant or servants, how to attain the greatest 
measure of success of which his means and cir- 
cumstances admit. Thus sympathy and oo-oi>era- 
tion are established which are often lacking when 
the bond is one of money alone. ... In this 
matter they become friends, the link between 
them being the welfare of the plants and fiowers 
in which they take an equal pride, and the result 
of that friendship is on the part of the master 
kindness and consideration, and on the part of the 
man, service, not of the lip or eye, but of the heart. 
Would that it were thus in every business ! " 

Although the general principles of cultivation 
in the case of Orchids are the same as those which, 
with the requisite modifications according to 
circumstances and special requirements, should 
regulate the growth of plants in general, yet we 
find Mr. Haggard saying that he would rather 
hire a man who had never seen an Orchid than a 
" new head who ' understands Orchids ' ! Better 
far take a novice who is willing to learn and 
train him." This savours of sarcasm, but it illus- 
trates our statement that the author is a worker 
as well as a writer. 

After this exordium we begin with the first of 
January and we are conducted day by day to the 
end of December. Each day's operations are 
recorded, with occasional comments and thought^ 
f ul remarks, which betoken not only the garden- 
lover but the accurate observer. The year 1908 
was, it will be remembered, one of the most 
dismal on record, and for fruit absolutely the 
worst, and yet the author found his garden " as 
delightful as ever to work and wander in, and 
even to describe." With such a spirit it is no 
wonder that the gardener found his garden in 
better order than it was at the beginning of the 
yea^, and that good progress was made. We 
should like to make several extracts from this 
delightful book, but space, or the want of it, 
compels us to refrain. We must, however, in- 
dicate the passages relating to Kew, to the 
Temple Show, to Messrs. Protheroe & Morris's 
auction room, as specially interesting to readers 
at a distance. 

Like most people, Mr. Haggard girds at the 
names given to plants, whether in ecientiflc 
jargon or in misleading vernacular. Indeed, the 
book shows that in this one particular the proofs 
have not been revised, or we should not read of 
"Eremuri Bobustds," "Aralia Chinensis Pyra- 
midilis" (whatever that may be), *'Vandas 
Teres," "AngrsBcums Eburneums," and other 
similar distortions. 



We have little doubt but that a new editicn 
will be called for, and that will afford the oppor- 
tunity for correcting these minor flaws. The^ 
plant described on p. 242 as belonging probably 
to Sarraceniaoese seems rather to have been » 
Drosera or Sundew, such as often makes itB 
appearance in the sphagnum. The book is prettUy 
illustrated, has a good index, and may be com*- 
mended to the garden-lover as a most serviceable 
and suggestive guide. 



■AIKET BIIDEIIIO. 



EVESHAM GABDENEBS' VISIT TO PABIST. 

Ths visit of a party of Evesham market gaD- 
doners to Paris last week cannot but have » 
beneficial effect upon this industry, not only in 
the Vale of Evesham, but throughout the 
country. The idea was started in a letter fronn 
Mr. C. D. McKay, of the firm of Watkins Sc 
Simpson, which appeared in the Fveshatn Journal 
a few weeks ago. The result of the letter was » 
public meeting, at which a committee to organise 
the trip was appointed, with Mr. John Idiens, 
of the firm of John Idiens & Sons, Ltd.,. 
Evesham, as hon. secretary. The visit took 
place last week in bitterly cold weather, and it ia 
certain that, at this time of the year at any rate, 
the French gardeners have no advantage over- 
the Evesham men in point of weather. The 
gardens of Vitry-sur-Seine were first visited, and 
it struck me that there was considerably lee» 
protection here against the wind than a^ 
Evesham, where the hills and woods form a. 
natural wind-break. Most of the Vitry gardens,, 
which are small, are enclosed by stone walls, and 
it is odd that these walls are not utilised, as they 
would be in Evesham, for fruit-trees. As » 
matter of fact, we saw no fruit trees at all. Our 
object in visiting these gardens was to get an in- 
' sight into the way the Frenchmen grow Lettuce 
and other vegetables under glass, to supply the 
Parisian and London markets. In this we were 
successful, thanks to the trouble Mr. McKay had 
taken to ensure that we should go to the right- 
districts and have efficient guides. We found the 
French gardeners most willing to give us aU the in- 
formation in their power, and thus we learnt a. 
great deal. The growing of these Lettuce does not. 
seem to be a very complicated matter, and depends, 
after all, upon the preparation of the seed-bed, at. 
which work the Frenchman is a past-master. 

The natural soil of Vitry is not so rich as that- 
of Evesham, but it has gone through such a. 
prolonged i>eriod of preparation that it is next to 
impossible to find any natural soil. The systems 
adopted is as follows : all the top soil is removed 
from the spot where it is intended to form the 
bed, and then a thick coating of stable manure i» 
placed therein. Upon this again is placed a. 
coating of the prepared soil, and than the 
Lettuce are planted. As soon as the crop haa 
been cleared, the whole of the manure and soil i» 
taken away, made into mounds and allowed to 
thoroughly rot for a year or more and is then 
used again as the prepared soil. From this it 
will be understood that the work of providing 
suitable soil is continually going on. 

The frames in which the plants are grown are 
about 13 feet long and 4 feet 6 inches wide, stand- 
ing 9 inches at the top and 7 inches at the bottom. 
There are three lights, and we were told that the 
cost of the whole is about 13<. They can be secured 
for less money in England, and indeed any man 
with a knowledge of rough carpentry could easily 
make the frames during the winter months. The 
frames are filled with the Cabbage or flat 
Lettuce, and those we saw last week were 
in various stages, so that when one batch 
is cleared another lot will be coming on. 
Badishes and Carrots are also grown in the 
frames, and these will be ready in rotation after 
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the Lettuce. There is no artifloial Heating of 
the framee except that which is provided by the 
manure, and the lights are covered with straw 
mats, which are made by elderly men and boys 
in the gardens. These mats are composed of Eye 
straw, and are exceedingly well made. Similar 
ones might with advantage be introduced into Eve- . 
sham for the purpose of covering Badish-beds 
and frames, thus replacing the loose straw and 
the dirty bags which are so untidy and wasteful. 
Ck>s Lettuce are grown under cloches or bell-glasses, 
of which we sav a very large quantity. They 
are transplanted three times. In the first place, 
six or ten are placed under a cloche, and then 
when they have m%de sufficient growth half that 
number is taken away, and at the last move one 
only is placed under the bell-glass, but so that no 
space shall be wasted each is surrounded with 
four of the flat variety. Water is essential, 
and this is supplied by means of a large tank in 
each garden, whence it is distributed to all parts 
of the garden. The expense of sinking a well 
and laying down a pumping apparatus would not 
be necessary in Evesham and many of the villages 
round, as the public supply would be available at 
a small yearly outlay. Ventilation, too, is very 
necessary, and early Lettuces can only be 
procured by the exercise of constant care and 
attention. 

One of the gardeners told us that his outgoings 
, on a garden of not more than 2| acres was Jt&OO 
a year, and few of our local gardeners have such 
a heavy outlay. Despite this« and of the fact 
that the freight from Paris to London is about 
808. a ton, as compared with about 25s. from 
Evesham, they are able to supply the London 
market at a profit. The Frenchmen have no 
advantage over us in point of soil or, if Isst 
week be taken as a criterion, in climate. They 
may score off us in that they have stable-manure 
nearer to them ; but they have to fetch it from 
Paris, 8 miles, and Evesham could easily obtain 
it from Birmingham and London. What a pity 
it is that our waterways have become derelict ! 
for the canals and rivers would be most useful 
for the carriage of this stuff and for lowering of 
railway rates. 

In one of the gardens we saw an Asparagus- 
bed where the roots were all exposed to the 
weather— a very different system to that usually 
carried out in the Evesham neighbourhood, 
where the plants have been bedded-up for some 
time. The French beds will soon be covered up, 
but before this is done the roots will be covered 
' with a coating of stable- manure, and then the 
soil will be replaced a little at a time. The crowns 
we saw certainly looked very strong, and were of 
great size. The system in vogue is to plant the 
. beds when the plants are two years old, and not 
when a year old as here ; to let them lie idle for 
a year, and to start cutting when they are four 
years old, and not three as at Evesham. The 
practice of exposing the roots and manuring them 
has been carried out with great success by a few 
gardeners round Evesham, but it is by no means 
general. 

One great point which impressed itself upon 
all who paid the visit was that it is no use 
producing a crop unless it is sent to market in 
an attractive form. The markets at Paris and 
Covent Garden were visited, and the Evesham 
men there saw how their foreign and English 
competitors beat them in the packing and grading 
of their produce. This has long been one of the 
failings of the Evesham grower. No one can get 
better crops from the land, but in consequence of 
careless and untidy packing the produce very often 
fails to realise anything approaching its value. 

It is hoped to organise further trips to the 
fruit districts of France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland, and arrangements are in pro>(ress for 
the first visit, which will be to the Black Currant 
district of France about the middle of May. 



These Currants are one of the mpet remunerative 
fruit erops if a good yield be obtained, but the 
bushes bear so seldom that comparatively few are 
grown round Evesham. We are told that under 
the system employed in France failure is the 
exception ; so let us by all means find out how it 
is done. On^ of tJ^e Party. 



•ICDI» IITES All BLEAIIIISL 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I AM sending you a photograph (fig. 28) 
showing our Chrysanthemums here. The stage 
is about 2 feet 6 inches from the ground, and 
. there are hot- water pipes under it, therefore the 



CATTLEYA LABIATA SPLENDENS. 
A VEET large and richly 'coloured flower of 
Cattleya labiata is sent by F. W. Moore, Esq.,. 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin^ who- 
remarks that it is by far the best of its^class* 
which he has seen. The sepals are broad anch 
flat, and the crimped-edge petals rather over 
2} inches in width. Both sepals'and petals are of 
a bright rosy-mauve ooloar, with a small silver^ 
white base to each' segment. The* side lobesTof 
the lip are of the same colour as the petals, the> 



Fia. 28.— TRAINED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



only way we can manage to display our Chrysan- 
themum-plants is to tie them down to form a bank. 
Some of the plants were 7 feet high, and all over 
5 feet this season. We have to bend them down 
to cover the pots, then slope them up to the glass 
at the back, which would be about 2 feet 6 inches 
from the stage. It is a delicate task to tie them 
down, as the growths are apt to snap; but any- 
one having a stage like ours may profitably tie 
the plants similarly when they are in flower. 
There are 100 pots. We generally put two 
plants in a pot, or three in 12- size pots, in case 
one plant should break in the bending ; and it is 
easy then to lay a plant each way, so that the 
colours may be mixed. W, C Smith, Ecton Hall 
Oardens, Northampton. 



broad front being ruby-purple. There are flne* 
yellow lines on the reddish base of the lip on the 
inside. It is a very excellent form, and few* 
flowers can compare with it for bright oolouringp 
at this season. 

'* The Okchid Rsvibw " 
for January gives a general summary of the> 
events of the past year, so far as they concern 
Orchidists. Mr. Wrigley denounces the fog flench 
from Bury, so that it is evident that growers iik 
the neighbourhood of London' are not alone in 
their grief. Mr. Francis Wellesley and Mr. Bolfe- 
oontribute jointly a very interesting pai>er oi^ 
Cypripedium (§Paphiopedilum) Fairrieanum, its 
history and the hybrids derived from it. Wo' 
await the continuation of this note with interest. 
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WINTER FLOWERS IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 
Flowxbs in the open-air are igfvr in the dull 
•days of winter, and such bloBsoms as greet ub in 
<lark December are welcomed with a delight that 
would doubtless be much modified, if not alto- 
gether absent, did they attain perfection amid a 
host of floral beauties in sunny June.. A few, 
however, are lovely enough to hold their own 
against strong competition, and dwellers in the 
f ayoured south-west are often enabled to admire, 
in the depth of winter, the beauty of the blossoms 
of tender shrubs and plants that in colder dis- 
tricts would perish in the open-air. 

Christmas Roses, with their extended period of 
hleom, have provided flowers uninterruptedly for 
2nany weeks, commencing with Helleboms alti- 
f oHuB or maadmuB towards the end of October, 
and oontinuing with their various forms, such as 
the Bath, the Biverston, and the Brockhurst 
varieties, then the two forms of H. angnsti- 
folins, or St. Brigid's Chiistmas Rose, Apple 
Blosaom, and Madame Four^ade, some of which 
wiU blossom well into February, when the Lenten 
Hosee will commence their display. From Novem- 
ber onward the Winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum) has 
.graoed rock, trellis, and arbour with a golden 
maoe of slender, flower-laden shoots. The Winter- 
Sweet (ChimonanthuB fragrans) was in flower at 
^^hristmas. When trained against a wall, as is 
generally the oaae, it has no decorative value, and 
is only useful for providing its sweetly-scented 
flowers for the house; but in the south-west, 
where it is often grown in bush-form in the 
•open, it is attractive. One specimen, growing 
on a lawn and backed by a spreading Tew, is 
^ feet in height and as much through, and is 
A pretty sight when in fuU flower, the -paXe 
yellow blossoms, borne in profusion, showing up 
well against their dark setting. In the same 
garden is another example that is fully 15 feet in 
height, and has formed a small tree with a 
spreading top. 

In the flrst week of January the Glastonbury 
Thorn, of legendary lore, opened its first flowers ; 
^iit this is sometimes in bloom as early as No- 
vember. Some of the shrubby Veronicas, 
•especially a handsome variety bearing rich rose- 
'Crimson flowers, have been in bloom through the 
entire winter, and in January a few scattered 
bloBBoms, white and red, still remained on Lapa- 
geriafi growing against north walls. Every morn- 
ing as I look out of my window I see the yellow 
-flower^spikes of Cytisus raoemosos, though some 
twenty miles distant huge bushes have been com- 
pletely killed by 18** of frost. Thiee days before 
OhristmaB I picked the flrst flowers of Clianthus 
pnniceus from the open wall, but the earliest 
bloaaom of the white variety, growing hard-by> 
will evidentiy not expand for another month. 
T?he white variety of Daphne indica is in flower, 
and in another week Prunus Davidiana alba will 
expand its first blossom. The quaint Hamamelis 
arborea, to my mind the most decorative of the 
Witch Hazel family, has perfected its curious 
flowers, the narrow petals of which before they 
•expand look like rolls of ribbon, and when open 
have the appearance of twisted stripe of gold-leaf. 
With even the smallest shoots thickly set with 
these singular flowers, a bush is a very attractive 
«ight. 

Lonicera fragvaatissima, a bush Honeysuckle, 
has every shoot crowded with small, ivory- 
white, sweetly-perfumed flowers. This will g^^ow 
to a height of 6 feet, and with the Prunua and 
Hamamelis, is perfectly hardy. Cbronilla g^anca, 
in full flower in ^November, retained many of its 
blossoms until after the New Year, but the last 
flower-head of Eupatorium micranthum, better 
known as £. Weinmanniaaum, faded in the 
second week in December, and the flower-panicles 
on the great bushes are now covered with 



fluffy grey down. Garden banks are bright with 
colonies of Cyclamen Coum and its varietieB> 
deep rose, pale pink, and white. 

In the first week of January the Winter 
Aconites showed their flowers, on a dull day globes 
of gold set in Elizabethan ruffs of foliage, but in 
a sunny hour widely expanded. The lovely Alge- 
rian Iris stylosa or unguicularis is perhaps our 
most valuable winter blossom, for, from the end 
of October until the close of March, scarcely a day 
passes when buds on the point of expanding 
may not be cut for indoor decoration. These 
flowers are as welcome for their fragrance as for 
their beauty, and it is difficult to know which to 
admire most, the lavender type, the white variety, 
or the purple speciosa. The plants are most 
abundant bloomers, a olump a foot across pro- 
ducing fully 200 blossoms in a season. Crocus 
Imperati opened its first flowers a week before 
Christmas ; it is as g^eat a gem as the autumn- 
flowering C. speciosus, and is doubly valaed for 
producing its blooms in mid-winter. The tender 
oolooring of the flowers, lavender-mauve within 
and buff striped with deep purple on the oatside, 
is very pleasing. The charming little lonop- 
sidiom acaule is never out of bloom with me. 
Self-sown seedlings spring up in the borders, 
paths and walls, and are never interfered with* 
except to introduce a fresh occupant to the beds. 
The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans), 
g^wn in an out-of-the-way comer, where it inter- 
feres with nothing, has provided its scented 
flowers for the house for many weeks. The flrst 
of the Snowdrops has a|)peared, and Olematis 
baiearica or calycina, clambering over a tree, has 
displayed the first of its g^enish>white fiowers 
spotted with purple in the interior. Small bushes 
()f Agathffia coelestis still hold some dozens of 
flowers, and a stray blossom or two are to be found 
on great plants of Arctotis aspera arborescens, 
Mesembryanthemum aurantiacum, and the Cape 
Pond -weed (Aponogeton distachyon). Next 
month, to all appearance, Acacia dealbata and 
Erica lusitanica or codonodes will be in flower. 
a, W, FUzherhert. 



The Week's Work. 



C. beUatnlum will thrive beat anspended in the 
tempcfratbre of the intermediate - house. C. 
Drueryi and the others mentioned need the 
warmth and moisture of the East Indian-house, 
and must not be allowed to remain dry for more 
than a day or two at a time. Many kinds are now 
in a suitable condition for being potted or top- 
dressed, and this work may be taken in hand 
before tiie needs of other species cause a certain 
amount of pressure. If the plants are to be re- 
potted, pick out as much of the old material as is 
possible without disturbing the roots and drain- 
age, and substitute fresh compoat. Use mode- 
rately large pots, and make them one-half full 
with drainage material, or even more than half- 
full in the case of large receptacles. Work the 
potting materials amongst the roots, distributing 
the roots towards t^e sides and surface as much 
as possible. Make all moderately firm, and finish 
off the surface neatly, just below the rim. It is 
not poasible to name all the species that need 
attention, but any plant that flowered during the 
autumn may now be overhauled. The rooting 
medium may be composed of peat and sphagnum- 
moss in equal parts, selecting lumpy peat from 
which little of the flne particles has been shaken. 
Loam flbre may be added for some kinds, such as 
C. insigne, C. villosum, and C. Bothsohildianum, 
and their varieties ; but in or near large towns 
its use is more harmful than otherwise. Nor 
is leaf-soil recommended for many sorts, though 
6uch as C. Curtisii, C. superbiens, 0. callosum, C. 
Mastersianum, and hybrids of like affinity make 
good progress in a compost which includes a small 
quantity of leaves. An intermediate temperature 
and moist sweet atmosphere suit most of the sorts, 
and it is important that the plants be protected 
from draughts. Having no pseudo-bulbs, the 
plants need a certain amount of moisture at the 
roots at all times ; but following the disturbaDce 
of repotting and during the winter months the 
application of water should be carried out with 
extreme care. Spray the plants overhead in the 
morning on all favourable occasions. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Frbdbsick 
WiQAN. Bart., Clare Lawn. East Sheen. 8.W. 

Chy»i8 hraete»cens. — These plants having rested 
in a cool part of the Cattleya-house since the last 
pseudo-bu]bs were developed, now that growth is 
again apparent should be afforded treatment 
accordingly. As soon as the new roots are being 
emitted, any repotting that is needed should be 
performed. They should be put in pans having 
about an inch of drainage, using a root medium of 
two parts peat to one of semi-decayed 0^-leaves 
and sphagnum -moss, to which should be added 
some silver-sand and small crocks to keep the 
whole porous. The above compost should occupy 
about a third of the pan's capacity, finiBhing the 
surface with peat and sphagnum-moss in the ordin- 
ary way, so that none of the leaf mixture ia ex- 
posed. Suspend the pan in a light part of the 
warm-house for a couple of months, returning the 
plants after that period to the Cattleya-house, in 
order to complete their growth. Give water very 
sparingly for some considerable time after there 
lias been root disturbance, and do not wet the 
young foliage. C. aurea, with other species and 
hybrids, need similar treatment to C. bractescens. 

Cypripediums. — Though moat Cypripediums are 
of easy cultivatlbn, some species, such as those of 
the C. concolor section, with C. Drueryi, C. Stonei, 
C. Sanderianum, and hybrids related to them, 
offer considerable difficulty. C. concolor, C. 
niveum, C. Godefroyte, and the variety leuoo- 
chilum, should be given a position in the warm- 
house where it will not be possible for drip or 
water from any source to lodge in their leaves. 
The compost around the roots should be kept 
moderately dry, and when water is needed the 
receptacle should be immersed nearly to the rim 
only, taking great care to keep it from the leaves. 



THE KITCHEN QABJXEN. 

By W. Ftfb, Qardener to Lady Wamtaos, Locklnge 
Pork, Wautace, 

Jerutalem Artichokes. — If these tubers are not 
already lifted this work should now be done, 
and as the soil is at present in g^ood working 
condition, the seed-tubers for next year's crop 
may now be planted in ground that has been well 
prepared. If these vegetables are given a 
favourable position they will be of much better 
quiditiy than when grown with strong manure in 
some out-of-the-way comer. Plant in rows 2 feet 
G inches apart and at a distance of 18 inches 
apart in the rows. The white variety is much 
superior in quality to the old purple one. 

Cavlifiowers, — ^We are now potting the seed- 
lings raised from the seed sown early in Novem- 
ber, using 3-inch pots for the purpose. The 
young plants must be kept near to the glass, and 
for the present allowed a temperatnre of about 
46'' to QCf, The varieties are Earty London, 
Walcheren, and Autumn Giant. Seeds may also 
be sown of Extra Early Forcing Caoliflower, of 
Superb Cos Lettuce, and of Leeks. The last- 
named should be sown as advised for Onions, 
with the exception that the pots for the Leeks 
should only be half filled with soQ, in order to 
add more soil as growth advances. The variety 
Lyon is of superior quality and of lat^ siae. We 
have only reoenUy finished cutting Cauliflowers 
after a long and constant supply. Varieties 
valuable for their compact form and delicate 
white heads are Early London, Walcheren, and 
Sutton's Christmas "White. Snow's Winter 
Broccoli has also proved exceptionally serviceable, 
aud is now available for cutting. 

Improving the Boil. — Readers may understand 
better the^ practice adopted here if I convey an 
idea of the nature and composition of the soil in 
the kitchen-garden at Lockinge. When it was 
brought under cultivation for that purpose some 
thirty-four years ago, it was of a poor, white 
chalky, pasty nature, some 6 inches in depth, 
with 9 inches more of solid white chalk, resting 
upon a chalk-rock foundation. Deep cultivation 
therefore as generally understood was impossible 
until additions had been made of similar soil 
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from the neighbourliood^ and of manure and 
bomed garden refuse, leases, &c. The arerage 
depth of the aoil at the present time does not 
exceed 2 feet, but by adding leaves during the 
last ten years in much larger quantities, and by 
applying less strong manures, the appearance and 
cJiaracter of the soil has been changed from a 
light to a much darker shade of colour. Being 
more porous^ the soil permits a freer access of 
air, and is therefore a better medium for the . 
ro3ts of plants. 

Chan§€ of Jtfcwiure. — It being of the utmost 
importanoe that manures of different types be 
«>plied alternately, we find that the use of air^ ' 
slacked lime in considerable quantities upon our 
cold, freely-manured soil becomes not only an 
important fertiliser of the soil, but it tends to 
destroy iuBeets. 

Di^^ing is an almost daily operation, of great 
in^MTtanoe, and should be done well ; but we 
do not find it necessary to trench the ground 
oftener than once in six years. Not until the third 
year after trenching do we attempt to grow such 
crops as Carrots, Parsnips, and Beetroot, becauseof 
the numbers of fanged roots that would he pro- 
duced. When the soil becomes more settled the 
roots go fairly straight down to the decayed and 
decaying suhetanoes at the bottom of the trench, 
and are much more regular in shape and finer in 
quality. 

THB HABDY PBIHT GABDEN. 

By W. fl. Clabke, Gardener to Sir William Plowdbn. 
Aston Rowant. Ozon. 

Cherr^irtu trained tu Cordons must not be 
gprown too vigorously, otherwise the fruit will be 
liable to drop. Varieties of Cherries best suited to 
this mode of culture are May Duke, Ardiduke, 
Boyal Duke, Guigne d'Annonay, Beine Hortense, 
Empress Eugenie, Guigne de Windkler, and 
MoreUo. These should always be " worked " on 
the Mahaleb stock, as they are much more fruitful 
on this than on the Cherry stock, and form more 
compact and fertile trees if kept well pinched. 
The Mahaleb stock exerts a similar influence on 
the Cherry scion as the Paradise stock does on 
the Apple. The Mahaleb ungrafted forms a very 
ornamental tree, and is very effective when 
planted as a single specimen on the lawn, its 
peculiar habit of growth and the perfume given 
off by the small white flowers in the spring being 
very attractive. 

Morello Cherry'trees, if not already trained, 
should be given early attention. The pruning and 
tying of these trees, growing as they do on the 
north side of the wall, being extremely cold work, 
should always be performed in the autumn, 
as the work can then be done in much more 
comfort, and with more thoroughness. The 
Morello Cherry produces its fruit on the wood 
made during the previous summer. The leading 
bxanches of the tree should radiate from the 
main stem, and all intervening space on the 
wall should be filled with the strongest fruit- 
bearinff wood. The trees should be carefully 
pnaed, cutting out all the weak shoots, and 
those in an unsuitable position for ^ring in. 
Shorten the strong-growing shoots on young 
trees where more wul-space has to be covered. 
In tying the trees the operator should aim at 
famishing the tree with young fruit -bearing 
shoots iron the base to the summit, allowing a 
space between the shoots of at least 8 inches. 
Branches of old trees which extend through- 
oTit the tree with only fruit-bearing shoots 
at the ends should be shortened, and wher- 
ever possible removed altogether. Varieties 
of Cherries succeeding well on north walls 
are May Duke, Empress Eugenie, and Arch- 
duke. The fruits of these will be found valuable 
for euhnatry purooees, and they ripen earlier than 
the Moireilo. llie north wall may also be used 
with advantage for prolonging the season oi 
Plums, for which purpose the varieties Coe's 
Cholden Drop, Victoria, The Czar, and Prince 
Englebert are suitable varieties. The variety 
Cbe's Golden Drop will often in a dry autumn 
hang till the leaves fall and until the fruits are 
quite shrivelled. In districts where bnUfindhes 
imd blue-tits abound Plum and Cherry trees 
should be protected with nets, using forked sticks 
to keep the nets from the trees. Much damage 
is done to the trees when shooting small 



birds; the shots often induce the formation of 
canker. Only in exceptionally cold weather are 
the buds of Morello Cherry-trees attacked by 
birds ; these usually need no protection. 



FIiANTS UNDEBIGIiASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthes, Esq., 
Copped Hall, EppiUR. Essex. 

HerhcLceottM Caleeolaritu, — Plants raised from 
seeds sown last July will be making steady pro- 
gress. If potting is necessary, a slight shift 
should be given. Good turfy loam and spent 
Mushroom-manure in equal parts, with a small 
proportion of lime-rubble and silver-sand, will be 
suitable for tins purpose. It is advisable to 
either fumigate the plants or to dip them, before 
being potted, in a solution of " Quassia extract " 
in order to destroy and check green-fiy. Water 
should be afforded very sparingly at first, but 
light and air shoxdd be admitted freely. 

Mignonette. — A sowing maybe made in small 
pots in a mixture of old Chrysanthemum soil and 
broken lime-rubble. The aoil should be pressed 
firmly and watered before the seeds are sown. 
Sow thinly, cover the seeds lightly with soil and 
place the pots in a cool frame kept rather close. 
As the seedlings appear thin them out to about two 
or three plants in a pot. Place the plants as near 
to the light as possible, and when nicely rooted 
shift them into larger-sized pots. Allow a 
circulation of air to pass between the plants, in 
order to keep them robust. 

Begonia Qloire de Lorraine. — Where large 
specimen plants are required some of the 
strongest of the stock plants that flowered early 
and have since been rested, may be plunged in 
leaves or flbre, in a warm house, and started into 
growth, in order to produce early cuttings. In a 
week or two's time sufficient cuttings for a flrst 
batch will be ready. 

Allamandas and BougainviUeas. — Specimen 
plants in pots that have been allowed sufficient 
period of rest, may be pruned to within two or 
three buds of the old wood, at the same time 
retaining sufficient of last season's growth neces- 
sary to make an evenly - balanced plant. If 
Bamboo canes are used for stakes, replace the 
old with new well-sharpened ones, which must 
be driven &nnly into the ball of Ihe plant. If 
these plants are placed in a warm, moist house, 
and are kept freely syringed, they will soon start 
into growth. When the roots have become 
active the plants should be turned out of their pots, 
the old balls reduced by means of a sharp pointed 
stick, and then repotted in a compost consisting 
of turfy loam and peat in equal parts, some 
broken charcoal and silver sand, and a small 
quantity only of plant-manure. 

THE FLOWEB GABDISN. 

By W. A. MiLLBB, Gardener to Lord Bsnbt C. 
Bbntinck, M.P., UnderleyUall, Westmoreland. 

Bedding Boses, — The hybrid Teas are most 
effective for flower-garden bedding, as they are of 
moderate growth, and hardier than true Teas, and 
they flower almost perpetually. A very slight 
protection from frost, such as afforded by bracken 
or Fir branches, is necessary. For affor" 
brilliant colour in late autumn I 
Gruss an Teplitz. It is a vigorous grower, but 
keeps within bounds in a bed of average size. 
Other good crimson-flowered varieties are Mar- 
quise de Salisbury and Liberty. I do not know 
of a white counterpart to Gruss an Teplits, but 
Souvenir du President Camot is quite first-rate, 
bearing very large upright flowers in fine clusters. 
Madame Pernet Ducher, Augustine Guinoisseau 
and Viscountess Folkestone are good varieties. 
Camoens is a beautiful China rose, and Papa 
Gk>ntier is excellent. The China fioses are of 
smaller growth, but very floriferous, being the 
truest perpetuals. Nothing can surpass these 
Boees for garden adornment. They are suitable 
for beds by themselves or as margins to other 
Boses. The common Blush China is hard to beat, 
and Madame Eug^e Besal, Madame L. Messimy, 
Bed and White Pet, and Cramoisie Sup^rieure, 
are splendid. Good drainage is essential for Boses, 
and they need light rich soil at least 2 feet deep. 

The Wild Qarden is the most fitting place for 
Boses that will not succeed when" crib Md, cabined 



and confined " in geometrical beds, or tortured on 
iron bars and chains. Choose a piece of ground 
of a diversified character, where every group can 
have a suitable position allotted to it. Imagine- 
*' fountains '' of Polyantha grandiflora, villosa 
nivea. Crimson Bambler, and "waterfalls" of 
Wichuriana, hillsides planted with rugosa,,. 
Madame Georges Bruant, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Madame C. F. Worth in masses, with specimens, 
of Aim^e Vibert, Alister Stella Grey, and standard 
Wichurianas occupying prominent positions.. 
Many of the robust growers have only transient- 
fioral beauty, but they afford splendid effects. B. 
Wichuriana and its hybrids flower in July and 
August ; B. humilis and 'B. rugosa are nearly 
always in bloom} Pissardi has produced semi- 
double white flowers in autumn; Incida and 
rubrifolia have charming foliage, and, last but 
not least, Z^phyrine Drouhin, a lovely shade ot 
rosy-cerise colour, is very charming in autumn. 



FRUITS XTHDEB GIiAJSS. 

By F.' JosnAN, Gardener to Dr. Corbbt, Impney Hall 
Gardens, Droitwich. 

Early Strawberries. — The end of January is gener- 
ally sufficiently early to commence forcing, al- 
though those growers who require veiy early fruita 
commence in December. Strawberries started 
now should be allowed a temperature of 46^ with 
a slight increase during the day. As soon as the- 
flower-trusses appear and the young leaves are- 
pushing freely, liquid-manure may be unsparingly 
given. Bemove all superfluous flowers from the- 
trusses, and allow the plants the lightest situation 
in the house. Fertilise the flowers during the" 
brightest part of the day, and allow plenty of 
warm, frpsh air to circulate among them. Ab- 
soon as the fruits are set they should be thinned 
to about six or nine berries, and the plants, 
allowed a higher temperature. They must at 
this stage be freely syringed and liberally fed 
with manure-water until the fruits change colour, 
when they should be placed in a cooler and dryer 
atmosphere and the feeding should be discontinued.. 
F^resh batches of plants may be introduced as re- 
quired. Keep a strict watdi for aphides, &c., and 
use remedial measures before they reach the- 
flowering stage. Avoid fumigating the plants, 
when they are in flower. 

Pecuihes and JS^edarines in Pots are eepeoially 
adaptable for early forcinflr, especially such 
varieties as Alexandria and Hale's Early among 
Peaches, and Cardinal and Early Bivers among 
Nectarines. The trees should be healthy, the« 
wood well ripened, and the house light and welli 
ventilated. During the early stages of forcing 
the temperatures must not be allowed to exceed 
from 45" to 60" at night. During the time the- 
trees are in flower a temperature of 50* should be> 
maintained with a free circulation of air on all 
favourable occasions. Pollinate the flowers daily 
about noon with a small camers-hair brush, and 
maintain a moderately moist atmosphere by 
damping the paths and borders of the house. If 
green-fly makes its appearanoe on the trees, mild 
f umigaUons must be employed before the flowers, 
open. Syringe the trees in the morning if the 
weather is bright and favourable, and again hh 
afternoon, except when they are in flower. Pay 
special attention to the watering of the trees. 

Cherries. — To obtain ripe fruits early in May, 
much patience must be exercised during the* 
early stages of forcing. At a later period, when 
the days lengthen and the sun-heat increases in 
power, the trees may be encouraged to develop* 
more rapidly, and a little heat may be emplovedi 
in the water-pipes, which should however be akut 
off at night-tune, excepting in severe weather and 
when the temperature falls below 40*. Maintain 
a moderately moist atmosphere by syringing the- 
trees morning and afternoon in good weather. 
Some artifici^ heat should always be used during: 
the time the trees are in fiower, with free ventila- 
tion both day and night when the weather is. 
favourable. 

Plum-trees, similar to Cherries, produce ex- 
cellent crops when grown in pots, and they 
require the same low temperature during the- 
early stages of forcing. Indeed their treatment- 
should be almost identical until after the fruita 
are set and commence swelling, but they require- 
a longer time to ripen their fruit. 
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BDITORIAL NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS should be tent to the PUBLISHER, 
41. Wellington Street, Covent Garden, W.C 

iM^mn . for Publication, m wM aa ye dw a m omI jrfeaM 
f9r mmmhk§, thpuld b€ addretted to the EDITOR 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Oommmmieatiant §himld he wbittbv oh on noB ovi.t of 
THB PAPKB, tent tu eorlp in the week aa poetihU^emd ileXf 
tUftiU bg HU wriUr, If detired, ike et^nahtre wiU tM be 
friHUd,btiikepiueaffiUKremteee/good/mUk, 

6poelal Notice to Correspondent*.— 7%« Editor doee not 
mmderiake to ]Mi|f for amg eonirUmtione or iUuefratiome, or 
io retmm unueed eom m wneaHoHe or Uhutratioiu, unleee bp 
w p eoU d arrangement. The Editor doee not kold-htmedf r»> 
oponaible/or anp opinione expreeeed bg hie eorreepondente* 

APPOINTMENTS for FEBRUARY. 



THURSDAY. Fkb. 

6ATDRDAY, Feb. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 

MONDAY, Feb. 

TUESDAY. Feb, 

THURSDAY, FEB 

FRIDAY, Feb, 

MONDAY. Feb. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 



2— Linneon Society Meet. 



( SocidM Fran^aise d'Horticul- 
( lure de Londres M6Et. 

. j British Oardeners' AssociatioD, 
' ( Meeting at Croydon. 

i Royal Gardeners* Orphan Fund' 
Annual Meeting and Election 
of Candidates. 

f United Horticultural Benevo- 
I lent and Provident Society's 
13-{ Committee Meet. 

I British Gardeners' Association, 
v. Meeting at Birmingham. 

i Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees Meet, also Annual 
Meeting of Fellows. 

16— Linnean Society Meet. 

24— Royal Botanic Society Meet. 

{Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Mutual Improve- 
ment Society Meet. 

rRoyal Horticultural Society's 
QoJ Committees Meet. 
'^1 National Rose Society's Com- 

I mittee Meet. 



SALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY NEXT- 

Border Plants, Perennials, Roses, Azaleas, Fruit 
Trees, Ac., at 67 A 68, Cheapslde, B.C., by Protheroe 
& Morris, at iS o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT- 

Palms, Plants, Aialeas, Roses. Fruit Trees. Herba- 
ceous Plants, Lilies, &C.. at 67 <&68^ Cheapslde. B.C., 
by Protheroe & Morris,, at 12 o'clock. — Roftes. 
Azaleas, Palms.. Shru];>8, Lilies, &c., at Stevens' 
Rooms, at'12.30. 

ITIRDAYNEXT- 

Importation of Burmese Dendrobes, 450 Odonto- 
fflossum criepum dfcc, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by 
Protheroe & Morris, at 12.80. 

•< Fbr further parHeulars tee <mr AdvertUement oolmmtu,) 



▲▼SBAOB Tbicperatubb f or the eniaing week, dednoad 
from' obeervations of Fortar-tiirea Yean at Chiswlok 

Actual Tbmpeiiatukes :— 

Jjovwys.— Wednesday, January 25 (6 P.M.): Max. 47"; 
• Mln.41*'. 

€tordenertr Chrotdde Office. 41. Wellinfrton Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— TAur^oa)/, Jan. 26 
no A.M.) : Bar.. 306 : Temp., 38'. Weather- 
bright with little Bunshiac. 
FBOTINCKS.— TTeduMday. Jan. 25 (0 P.if.): Max. 46% 
W. of England ; Min. SS^. E. of Scotland. 



Thm National 
Potato 
Society. 



Special societies are under 
a special obligation to 
justify their existence. If 
they fail to do so, their 
utility is not apparent, and they divert 
energy and funds which would be more 
profitably expended in supporting societies 
<with broader aims and less selfish objects. 

The Potato is such a very important 
factor in feeding the people that a special 
«ociety to care for its improvement and the 
•extension of its culture was called for. If 
anyone dou\>t8 this he has but to look at 
ihe Report of the first year's working to 
tiave his doubts removed. There is always 
.a fear that these minor societies may 
become too exclusively commercial, and be 
influenced too much by persons mainly 
interested in the financial side of the 
^luestion. Of course self-interest is a most 
potent factor, but it should not be made the 
be-all and end-all of societies established 



not for the benefit of individuals, but for the 
advancement of the cause and the general 
welfare of the community. The acquisition 
of knowledge is the first requirement, and 
then its application to practical purposes. 
Exhibitions got up for the mere purpose 
of awarding prizes to enterprising men of 
business are not likely to excite general 
sympathy. Men of business have their 
appropriate rewards in other ways. The 
case is altered when the acquisition of new 
facts and the wider diffusion of knowledge 
relating to them are concerned. From 
this point of view the independent trials 
carried out in various parts of the country 
by the Potato Society are valuable, and 
will be increasingly so as each year adds 
its quota to what is already known. A 
glance at the Report before alluded to 
will illustrate our meaning better than 
any elaborate disquisition on our part, 
and will, as we have said, show that the 
National Potato Society has already justified 
its existence, and bids fair to do great good 
by regularising and systematising our know- 
ledge, whether of scientific or of commercial 
matters relating to the Potato. €ome 
extracts from the Report are given in another 
column. 



vk A .^ . '^^^ annual meeting of 

The Qardanerm ^^^ ^ Gardeners* Benevo- 

Royal Benevolent 

Institution. 



lent," to give the Society 
its colloquial designa- 
tion, always gives rise to mixed feelings. 
On the one hand, there is the feeling of 
satisfaction at the self-denying labours of 
a businesslike Committee and the conse- 
quent good work done. On the other hand, 
there is the disappointment that at least 
half the applicants for relief must be passed 
over for ^ant of the requisite funds. True 
that approved candidates, if they have been 
subscribers or are the widows of subscribers, 
are eventually sure to be elected. But wait- 
ing under such circumstances is such weari- 
some work that every effort should be made 
to lessen its duration. Such efforts are 
indeed made, and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the benefits which accrue from 
the two subsidiary funds, the Victorian 
Era Fund, which furnishes some amount of 
relief to approved candidates during their 
period of expectancy ; and the Samaritan 
Fund, instituted for the purpose of supplying 
timely aid to those more or lees directly 
connected with the gardening industry 
without any other condition than that of 
need. The permanent income of the So- 
ciety and the regular annual subscriptions 
should suffice to defray the cost of the 
pensions, and would do so if the annual 
subscriptions were increased in proportion 
to the necessities of the case ; but the two 
subsidiary funds need constant replenish- 
ment to enable them to afford prompt relief 
to cases as they arise. The pension 
fund may be looked on as an insur- 
ance in case of need, and as a particu- 
larly good investment. This being so, 
self-interest should suffice to ensure a 
sufficient income for this department of the 
Society. The subsidiary funds may be 
regarded as purely benevolent agencies, and 
as such should command the sympathies of 
everyone. We are unfortunately obliged to 
use the conditional words "should" and 
"may," when it would be so much more 
satisfactory to be able ta employ more 
direct phraseology. 



Possibly the percentage of annual sub- 
scribers amongst gardeners might be in- 
creased by the more extended adoption of 
the instalment method of payment. It is 
not always convenient to pay the whole 
amount at one time, but if the payments 
were spread out over the whole year, no 
inconvenience would be felt. No doubt if 
such a plan were carried out the work at the 
head office would be largely increased, and 
the results might not justify the extra cost 
pf collection. But this difficulty might be got 
over by extending the powers of the local 
secretaries and of the auxiliary branches. 
Already much is done by these local 
agencies, but we do not believe that the 
limits of the usefulness of those that are in 
existence have by any means been reached, 
whilst the number of such branches is only 
a fraction of what it might be. Some gar- 
deners do their duty in this matter, and 
some employers act up to their responsi- 
bilities, but it is quite clear that while all 
do not, many 'more would do so were the 
claims of the Institution more directly 
brought under their notice. It is a pitiful 
thing to see gardeners ignoring their duty 
of supporting the Institution according to 
their ability, and it is a lamentable thing 
to see employers who have the means 
suffering their old servants to become 
pensioners without contributing to the 
Institution which helps to lessen their 
responsibilities. 

It is to the local secretaries and auxiliary 
branches that we look for aid in this matter. 
Circulars sent through the post and appeals 
made in the Press are feeble in comparison 
with personal intervention. We are all so 
plagued with circulars that a very large 
proportion of them find their way straight 
to the waste-paper basket with no more 
than a glance. The word in season spoken 
by man to man is much more effectual. A 
suggestion from the gardener to his em- 
ployer that for one day in the year he 
should throw his grounds open at a small 
charge for the benefit of the Institution has 
proved effectual already, and would be 
much more so if more generally acted on« 

A small poll-tax from all casual visitors 
to flower-bhows throughout the whole 
country would bring in a large amount in 
the aggregate, and if the amount were paid 
for with the ticket of admission, the extra 
outlay would not be felt. 

Gardeners' Debating Societies are rapidly 
increasing, and these might individually do 
a good deal, whilst if they were properly 
organised so as to be able to act collectively 
they would be able to accomplish much 
more. From this point of view we have great 
hopes from the newly-founded British Gar- 
deners' Association, instituted for the benefit 
of employers and employed. Isolated units 
can accomplish little; associations for 
reciprocal effort can do much. 



The Annual General Meeting of the Gardeners' 
Benevolent was held at the Covent Garden 
Hotel on Friday, January 20, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Habst J. Veitch, in proposing the adop- 
tion of the Report and Balance-sheet^ which we 
reproduce on p. 62, said that it was of greater 
length than any previously presented by the 
Committee; hut the work of the Institution is 
greater year by year, and its responsibilities hare 
increased. Not only did the Committee com- 
mence last year with a larger number of 
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(peosioners on the books than ever before, bnt 
they were going to elect that day six more pen- 
■sioners than they did then. They knew from 
the correspondence that the Institution was more 
.popular in the provinces now than it had ever 
'been, and the Committee believed this to be due 
dn a large measure to the successful efForts of the 
-*• Auxiliaries/' The Beading Auxiliary had col- 
lected during the past year a sum of about ^6129, 
•€Uid at Worcester and other centres good work 
had been done. After an appreciative reference 
to the amount of work discharged by the Secre- 
«tary, Mr. G. J. Ingbak, Mr. Vbitch said the 
^Committee proposed that instead of electing 
^ghteen pensioners, as suggested in the Beport, 
•they should that day elect twenty. He made 
reference to the usefulness of the Victorian Era 
^and Samaritan Funds. 

Mr. Aldxbson seconded the adoption of the 
• Report, and it was carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. Abthur W. Sutton, 
seconded by Mr. G>o. Monbo, Mr. Habbt J. 
Vbitch was re-elected Treasurer. Whilst second- 
\nQ the resolution, Mr. Sutton announced his 
lintention to provide a year's pension for one of 
-the unsuccessful candidates on that occasion, for 
which he would present to the Committee the 
4sum of JB20. 

Mr. G. J. Ino&am was then re-elected Secretary 
-on the proposition of Dr. M. T. Mastxbs, 
7.B.S., seconded by Mr. Sboab. 

The retiring members of the Committee were 
•ve-elected, and Mr. Gbobgb Woodwasd was 
•elected a member of that body in place of Mr. 
OsBOBN, deceased ; and Mr. Edward Sherwood 
in place of his father, Mr. N. N. Sherwood, who 
retired. 

The Auditors and Arbitrators were re-elected, 
SS[r. Geo. Monro reminding the meeting that 
^though the Institution was obliged by statute 
to appoint Arbitrators, they had fortunately never 
been in such a position that the Arbitrators had 
Ibeen called upon to act. 

43everal gentlemen were then appointed 
fserutineers of the ballot, and the meeting was 
^joumed until 5.45 p.k., when the successful 
^sandidates were announced as follows : — 

Votes. 

WILLIAMS. EDWIN 4 666 

BENBOW, ELLEN 3,970 

PAGET, LOUISA S 3,624 

JOHNSTON. JOHN 3,663 

THORNTON. HENRY J 3,S28 

8MITH, ANNA M 3,509 

ALLWARD, ELIZA 3,286 

BROWN, DUNCAN 3,066 

.PAGE, ANNE 3,047 

DIXON. PETER 2,894 

HEYWOOD, GEORGE 2,881 

fiARRIS, CHARLES 2,860 

CANN, GEORGE 3,866 

iHUDDY. JOHN 3,765 

ODLIN. WILLIAM 3,734 

PELLET r, WILLI iLM 2,686 

•GXRLAND, SAMUEL 3,544 

WYNNE, THOMAS 2,449 

LEE; FREDERICK E 2,396 

HAWKINS, BENJAMIN 2,279 

Additional pensioners were afterwards elected 
mM follows : — 

Votes. 

iPLUMMER, MARY A 2,165 

PORT, JAMES 1,622 

BROOKS, SAMUEL 2,104 

BRADBERRY, JOHN 851 

The first-mentioned candidate was elected by 
ike. munificence of Mr. N. N. Shbrwood, the 
^second by tiiat of Mr. Arthttr Sutton, and the two 
remaining candidates were placed on the Fund 
by the Committee in exercise of their right under 
-one x>f the bye-laws. The Committee selected a 
subscriber and a non - subscriber. The votes 
given above are the numbers the candidates 
•obtained in the general poU, when they failed to 
get in the first twenty. 

The scrutineers reported that there were 
twenty-four spoiled votes, and in one instance a 
subscriber who should have given 6 votes 
endeavoured by inadvertence to give 85 ! 



The Annual Friendly Supper took place at the 
same Hotel (Coveut Oarden) at 6 p.m., Mr. 
Edward Shbrwood presiding. The Chairman 
referred to the valuable services of Mr. Harrt J. 
Ybitch to this Institution, and the fact that 
owing to the general respect in which Mr. 
YnrrcH is held by all horticulturists, the last 
annual festival was so great a success that iBlOOO 
had been added therefrom to the Victorian Era 
Fund. 

Mr. Shbrwood pleaded for more auxiliaries, 
and suggested that concerts and bazaars might 
be arranged in order to benefit the Fund. A 
musical society with which Mr. Shbrwood is 
connected has raised a sum of iBSO by means of a 
concert. Mr. Shsrwood read an interesting 
letter from his father, stating that he presided 
at one of the Friendly Suppers held thirty-six 
years ago, and expressing unabated interest in 
the objects of the Institution. Mr. Arthur A. 
Sutton responded, and expressed regret that 
Mr. H. J. YnrrcH was not able to remain with 
the company and respond to the toast as in 
former years. Mr. Sutton gave many interesting 
items relating to the work and responsibilities 
of the Institution, and incidentally remarked that 
of the pensioners on the Fund there are tw9 over 
ninety years of age, forty-six over eighty years 
of age, and seventy-three over seventy years of 
age. 

Mr. H. J. Kicks proposed "The Committee, 
Honorary Officers, and Country Friends," which 
was responded to by Mr. Gio. Monro and Mr. 
W. Atkinson, Sheffield. 



BATH BRANOH. 

The twelfth annual general meeting of the 
Bath branch was held at West's Dining Booms 
on Thursday evening, January 19. The chair 
was taken by £. B. Cater, Esq. Mr. J. Milburn 
(Hon. Secretary) read the Report for the year. 
The financial statement was very satisfactory, 
last year's total being JBSS 188. 5|d., and for this 
year, £44 17s. Ifd. The sale of flowers and collec- 
tion at the Bath Bose show realised £18 10s., 
against £15 Is. l^d. last year. The Bristol and 
Bath Auxiliary has this year transmitted to the 
parent Society the sum of £78 15s. Five life 
members have been elected to the Institution — 
two from Bristol and three from Bath. 

The Institution was founded in 1889, and at 
the present time there are on the permanent 
funds for their lives 204 persons, 116 men and 
^ widows, who are receiving £20 and £16 a year. 
There are eleven pensioners in this neighbour- 
hood — three in Bath and six in Bristol and 
Clifton. They receive from the parent Society 
£204 a year in pensions. 

B. B. Catrr, Esq., was unanimously elected 
President in place of the Bev. E. Handlrt. The 
Committee of Management was re-elected, as was 
the Secretary. 



GARDENERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION. — Mrs. Mart Pluumrr and Mr. John 
Johnston tender their heartfelt thanks to all 
subscribers who so kindly assisted in placing 
them on the list of pensioners. 

Camellia House at Leyswood. — The 
Supplementary Illustration to our present issue 
affords a view in the Camellia-house at Leyswood, 
Groombridge, Kent, the residence of Mrs. Texplb. 
Though Camellias have ceased to be cultivated 
as large specimen bushes to the extent they were 
formerly, when hard-wooded g^reenhouse plants 
were exceedingly popular, there are, happily, 
some gardens in which a collection has been 
retained, notwithstanding the caprice of fashion. 
Leyswood is such a garden, and our readers will 
easily see that the plants have not only been 
"spared," but they are cultivated with con- 
spicuous success. The plants are full of luxuriant 



growth, healthy foliage, and bear abundant 
flowers, which, after all, are of considerable 
service when they have been cut with part of 
the shoot attached or pulled and wired. Mr. 
Ernrst Bristow, the gardener, informs us that 
the house is 80 feet long, 82 feet wide, and 
17 feet high. "The plants are grown in a com- 
post of loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, in which 
they grow vigorously, making yoimg growths 
often exceeding a foot in length. Many of the 
plants are from 10 to 12 feet high. They are 
pruned fairly hard immediately after flowering. 
No artificial heat is used except to keep out frost, 
and abundance of air is admitted whenever 
possible. About sixty varieties are planted in 
the house. K few of the best are Albino Botti» 
Isabella, Begina Margherita, Caterina Loing, 
Superbe, alba plena, Bertha Bavene, Bonomiana, 
Marie Teresa, Isabella Galletti, imbricata tricolor, 
Michel Angelo, incamata, Angela Cocchii, Etrusca, 
imbricata, centifolia camea^ Solfatara, Doncke- 
laarii. On the roof of the house Boses, Clematis, 
Lapagerias,&c., succeed, and are effective in their 



Royal Horticultural Society's Examin- 
ations (School Teachirs).— The Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society will hold an examination in 
Cottage and Allotment Gardening on Wednesday, 
April 5, 19Q5. This examination is intended for 
and will be confined to elementary and technical 
school teachers. It has been undertaken in view 
of the increasing demand, especially in country 
districts, that school teachers shall be com- 
petent to teach the elements of cottage and allot- 
ment gardening, and in consequence of the absence 
of any test whatever of such capacity. The general 
conduct of the examination will be on the same 
now well-known lines as that of the more general 
examination, save in obvious points to • which ' 
they would not apply. Intending candidates are 
requested to send in their names early in March. • 
A Silver-gilt Flora Medal will be awarded to the 
candidate gaining the highest number of marks, 
and each candidate will receive a Certificate of 
the Class in which he has passed. 

Grnrral Examination. — The Socie^s 

Annual Examination in the Principles and 
Practice of Horticulture will be held on Wed- 
nesday, April 12, 1905. The Society is willing to 
hold an examination wherever a magistrate, 
clergyman, schoolmaster, or other responsible 
person accustomed to examinations will consent 
to supervise one on the Society's behalf, and in 
accordance with the rules laid down for its 
conduct. A copy of the Syllabus covering both 
examinations will be sent to any person on 
receipt of a stamped and directed envelope. 
Questions set at the Boyal Horticultural Society's ; 
Examinations 1893-1904 may also be obtained at 
the Society's Offices, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
price Is. 6d. 

LiNNEAN Society.— An evening meeting will 
be held on Thursday, February 2, 1905, at 8 p.k., 
when the. folio wing papers will be read:— "New 
Chinese Plants from the Neighbourhood of Hong 
Kong," with lantern slides, by W. J. Tutchbr, 
F.L.S. ; and " European Marine Species of Ciro- 
laninis (Isopoda)," by Br. H. J. Hansrn, 
P.M.L.S. 

Apple Fenn'8 Wonder,— Mr. Thos. Simp- 
son, Henham Gardens, Wangford, writes to say 
that this Apple, which was illustrated in our 
pages on January 14, is in future to be called 
Lord Stradbroke. The variety is a chance 
seedling which appeared in Henham Gardens 
some years ago. 

Floras of India.— In addition to the works 
on this subject which we mentioned on p. 41, 
reference should also be made to the late Col. Sir 
Hbnrt Collbtt's ¥lora jSimZentM, a small book 
especially useful to amateurs on account of the 
excellent illustrations. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.— In the TraniacHoM for 1904 mention 
is made of the famous library of the Society, 
probably the best of its hind in the world. An 
account is also given of the Arnold Arboretum, to 
which we have frequently referred. The city of 
Boston maintains the roads and paths, whilst 
the management and scientific direction are 
under the supervision of Harvard University. 
Professor Sabobnt, the author of the BxLva of 
North America, and other works, is the Director, 
and his library of about 10,000 volumes has been 
made over by him to the Arboretum. Nature- 
study and the protection of native plants are 
treated of in this number, as well as the culture 
of the Gladiolus and of the Pseony. The part is . 
well illustrated. 

M. ViQER.— The President of the National 
Hortieultoral Society of France has been named 
as Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, the dis- 
tizketicm having been conferred by the President 
of the Republic in person. 

The Frost on the Riviera.— The Eewue 
SoHicole gives a deplorable account of the de- 
struction caused by the recent severe weather not 
only on the north side of the Mediterranean, but 
also in Tunis and Algeria. The crop of Roses 
is mostly destroyed, also Violets, Anemones, 
Beseda, Kanunoulus, andotKer flowers, have been 
almost entirely ruined, and in the market gardens 
there are no more Artichokes, Lettuces, Radish, 
Carrots, Turnips, or Cauliflowers. What the 
effect will be on the Palms it is too soon to judge. 
It is a curious fact that our own growers have 
lately been supplying the Paris markets with 
forced Tulips and other flowers. 

Sir Henry Gilbert's Library. — The 
library of the late Sir Hbnbt Gilbbbt, which is 
eactenaive and very rich in works r^ating to 
chemistry and the theory and practice of agricnl- 
tuw, is offered for disposal But for the fact 
that the Rothamsted Trust has already the 
libnoy of the late Sir John Lawm, we should 
have supposed that Sir Hbnbt Oilbbat's adlec- 
tion wonld naturally have been retained at 
Rothamsted, and not be separated from the scene 
of his lifelong labours. As it is, the Ubrary would 
be a moet valuable acquisition to some of the now 
numerous agricultural colleges, and we trust it 
may soon find a home in one of these institutions. 

" My Garden Diary."— Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, of Reading, have prepared a useful book of 
notes for the present year, entitled My Garden 
Diary for 1906. The pamphlet includes useful 
gardening hints for every month in the year, 
besides special directions for managing bulbs, 
seeds, &c. Blank pages are left on which suitable 
records can be made, and with various illus- 
tiaHons and a pretty coloured cover the whole 
publication is very attractive. Needless to say, 
the directioiis therein given may be impUeitly 
followed. 

Ramsey Horticultural Society.— Lord 
Mf Raksbt has been re-elected P^^ident of the 
Society, and the annual show is to be held on the 
August Bank Holiday. 

The Scilly Isles.— The winter at Sdlly has 
been the best on record. The thermometer at 
Tresco Abbey has only on one night fallen below 
40* Fah. There has been little wind. The 
flowexiog of the Pelargonium is the best ever 
experienced in winter in the island. 

The Hampton Court Vine.— Visitors to 
Hampton CJoxurt Palace just now, if wishing to 
see the famous old Vine, will find themselves 
debarred that pleasure for a brief period, as the 
vinery itself is undergoing a complete change. The 
old house which had for so many years Weltered 
the Vine is entirely removed, and its place taken 
by a new one of the same area, but of a semi-span 



form, giving a much steeper roof— a great need 
for a vinery. The rods, of ^ the Vine, all now 
bundled and covered up to keep the buds from 
harm, will in the future be tied to wires fixed to 
light iron spandrils, and will be 2^ feet from the 
glass. That will seem to many persons to be of 
considerable distance ; but it may be taken for 
granted, as the arrangement is being carried out 
under Mr. A. MagkeliiAb's instructions, that so 
eminent a gardener knows well what he is ad- 
vising. A great gain to both Vine and its Orapes 
will be found in the exclusion of visitors from the 
inner area of the vinery, as under the old 
arrangement and with a flagged floor the dust 
raised coated bdth foliage and Grapes with dirt. 
A small room has been cut out from the residence 
of Mr. Jacks, the veteran custodian of the Vine, 
which adjoins the vinery, and that will presently 
form a glassf routed lobby having an entrance and 
an exit. Visitors will be permitted into this lobby 
only. It will not well contain more than a dozen 
persons at a time; and on certain days the 
regulation of the thousands who flock to see the 
Vine will doubtless be a matter of some difficulty. 
A glass corridor running along the bade of the 
vinery would have been better. Hot-water- 
pipes ,will replace the old brick flues, and as 
the whole of the flagging is removed, the 
floor will be converted into a border, into which 
it is hoped new surface roots may be freely 
formed, and in time new rods alsa 

SWERTIA Tashiroi IS the name of a species 
figured and described (in English) in the Journal 
de la SociStS d* Horticulture du Japon, November 
30, 1904. Its large white pendulous fiowers 
make their appearance in November. The plant 
is a native of the south of Eioushiou and of the 
Island of Yayeyama. M. Makiko recommends 
this plant for cultivation. 

Prices of Kew " Hand-Lists."— A corres- 
pendent writes contrasting the cheapness with 
which the excellent leafiets of the Board of 
Agriculture are distributed in comparison with 
the Kew Hand-Lista, We submitted the letter 
of our correspondent to headquarters at Kew, 
and learn that — 

"1. The Director is most aDxious that the Kaw 
publlcationB, in the sale of which he has no pecuniary 
interest, should have as wide a circulation as possible 

2. The principle upon which the present prices are 
fixed is not intelligible to him, and is to alarcre extent 
undoubtedly prohibitive. * '^wut 

3. The Director has, however, no control over the 
prices, which are fixed by the Controller of H.M 
Stationery Office. 

4. If the Stotionery Office cannot meet the legitimate 
demands of the horticultural world, why not irive 
private enterprise a chance ?" 

Mr. Chamberlain and the British Gar- 
DENERS' AssociATiON.~Mr. W. Watson, the 
Sseretary of the British Gardeners' Association, 
having forwarded copies of the "Plea" prospectus, 
Ac, to the Sight Hon. Joseph CRAiCBSBuaN, 
M.P., has received the following letter : — 

" Highbury, Moor Green, Birmingham, 
January 23. 
I am desired by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of January 20, and to say that lie 
cordiidly approves of the proposal to establish the 

British Garde -' *— — •-**'-' * - - 

success. 



leners' Association and cordially wishes it 
J. WILSON." • 



To W. Watson. 

The British Gardeners' Association.— 
" The Aims and Objects of the British Gardeners' 
Association ** was the subject under discussion at 
a meeting held under the auspices of the Lough- 
borough and District Gardeners' Association, at 
the Town Hall, Loughborough, on the 17th inst., 
Mr. J. T. Smith presiding over a large and repre- 
sentatiTe attendance of local gardeners. In the ' 
course of his address Mr. W. H. Ihrxas, head 
gardener at Belvoir Castle and a member of the 
Committee of Selection of the "B. G. A.," after 
giving a most interesting account of the early 
history of gardening and the great advancement 
that has been made in all branches of gardening 



within recent times, said that most nnfortu— 
natelj there had not been a cemeqwndin^ 
advance in the wages paid to gardeners. He 
then proceeded to explain the objects anci pro- 
gramme of the Association, pleading thab- 
hearty support should be g»iven to it by 
both employer and employed. After some dis- 
cussion, upon the motion of Mr. D. Eosekts^ 
of Prestwold Gardens, Loughborough,, it was* 
unanimously resolved that "All those present 
pledge themselveB to give their support an^ 
oo-c^ration to the British Gardeners' Asflo- 
ciation." Mr. W. Bbobib having been elected 
Local Secretary, the usual hearty votes of thanks 
were accorded to the lecturer and Chairman. 

A representative meeting of the gardenera' 

and nurserymen of Cardiff and Newport distrieta- 
was held at the town hall on January 16, to- 
consider the advisability of organising a local- 
branch of the British Gardeners' Association. 
Mr. Stkthsk Tbbssdbs, F.B.H.S., presided.. 
Mr. B. HooFiB Pbabsok (London) and Mr^ 
W. W. PnTTiGRBW (Superintendant of Parfcs^ 
Cardiff), were the principal speakers. Mr.' Petti- 
grew, in opening the proceedings, urged t&e need 
for co-operation among gardeners. Mr. R. Uoor xb.. 
Pbabson explained that the aims of the Associsr- 
tion were to better the conditions of labour and the- 
wages of gardeners, and at the same taoA to raise 
the standard of the gardener and gardening, sc^' 
that the employer will be benefited as mndh a&> 
the employi. Mr. HiroH A. Psttigexw proposed, 
that a branch of the British Gardeners' Associa- 
tion should be formed to embrace the Cardiff and 
Newport districts. A number of gardeners in« 
the district had already, he said, joined the- 
Association. By forming a branch however the- 
members would have more weight and influence* 
in helping forward the aims of the Association.. 
Mr. Fbsd Tbxsxdbb (nurseryman) seconded tlie 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. Mr^ 
HuoH A. PKTTiaBKw WBs clccted local Hon. Sec. 

The Fire Danger in Country Houses.— 
The Estate Magazine calls attention te the fact 
that in 1904 there were no fewer than thiiteent 
destructive fires in country mansions, involvinff^ 
in many cases the loss of historical documents^ 
pictures, libraries, and other property that money 
cannot replace. The causes were mainly due to- 
defective flues and imperfect electric - lights 
installations. 

The Huqe Christmas-tree whi<^ was the- 
delight of so many children visiting the Crystal 
Palace during the Christmas holidays was, aa- 
usual, supplied by Mr. Jxbbmiah Colxkan, o0 
Gatton Park. 



laiE CIIIESPailEICL 

(The Editor doee not hold himaelf re^Mmeible for the* 
opMMOfM expreeeed by hie O o tre epondmh .) 
THE APPLE CENSUS.— If it has done Botihiag' 
else, the Apple census has helped to accentuate th^^ 
fact that it is too much to expect that the growers- 
of, or those commercially interested in, onr finit 
should ako be critical judges as to their excel- 
lence in flavour, otherwise we should not see so- 
second-rate an Apple as the King of the Pippins- 
in the high position in which it is placed. Half^ 
a century ago it was considered to be bright and 
useful, for £ing Pippin cider was weU known and 
duly appreciated in Kent. When planting aa^ 
orchard, I wrote to Mr. Scott, of Merriott,. 
Somersetshire, for some trees, whereupon he>^ 
strongly advised me to put in sofne Golden^ 
Winter Pearmain, which he said was a larger^ 
better grower, and of upright character,, and far 
upeeior in flavour to the King Pippim 1 did so, 
and was well pleased with the change. Again^ 
though handsome, is the Woscester Pmrmain 
first-rate ? I consider Blenheim Pippin the< 
best all-round fruit that I ever grew, both for- 
beauty of colour, form, size, and flavour; andi 
some years ago I was awarded a Cuttund Oar- 
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-tiflcate at tke Royal Horticultural Society for ite 
<]uality of gfrowth. I never found Cox's Orange 
Pippin eo flfood [as Blenheim Pippin], nor 
•equal to the Sibston Pippin, though it was better 
in Qoloor. Irish Peach being placed where it is 
18 another and a greater surprise. Warner's King 
is with me a grand Apple and a wonderful bearer. 
One tree that I have has been loaded for three 
^acoessive seasons with large and fine fruit. My 
trees of the King of Tompkins County, though 
iihe variety is not a great bearer, have proved 
iiighly satisfactory^ the Apples being large and 
.fine. Bramley's Seedling deservedly has many 
4Mimirers. Why Dumelow's Seedling comes in 
where it dees I am at a loes to know ; but to my 
^hiakiAg the selection of Lord Suffield| is the 
^rreateetmiatakeof aU. With the exception of its 
earlineae, I think in comparison with some others 
it hasnothing to reeommend it. I quite agree with 
Mr. George Bonyard in this respect He says he 
iias seen it "much grown about Worthing." So 
have I, aad the trees were most prolific; but no 
-onis weald \mj the fruit, and when the ground was 
-strewn with Apjdes^ though they were offered to 
>be given to anyone who would fetch them away, 
>no one would do so, and this not without reason, 
for T have a dish heaped with peeled, cut, and 
-Hxned Lord Snffield, and after the cooking (?) the 
lx>ttom was scarcely covered with the semi-acid 
pulp. For my own part, I generally divide 
Apples into three varieties— that is, coloured, 
yellow or green, and russets, the last having 
^unoDgst them some of the very finest-flavoured 
Apples thai I have ever tasted, being totally dif- 
ferent from others, and yet these are never 
onentioDed, nor/ indeed, are others of the very 
highest quality. Truly taste is a gift, and not 
.acquired, nor is a critic on this likely in any 
way to be biassed. I will return to this subject 
.again. Harrison Weir, F.ILB.S., Poplar Hall, 
Appltdore* Kent, 

8TATICE FflUTlCANS.— In reference to the 
note on Statiees which appeared on p. 419 of your 
^Bue for December 17 last, what I meant to say is 
■4hat I had a solitary plant of the species Statice 
(^frutieans in my garden, growing in the vicinity oi 
-other Canary Statiees (S. macrophylla, S. brass!- 
-ca^elia, S. macroptera, S. imbricata), and that 
for t«e or three yews I did not succeed in re- 
jprodneing S. fruticans, the seed invariably giving 

rise to hybrids with the other neighbouring 
-Statioes. The seed was plentifuL If grown quite 
-OBolated from other species, and omy a single 

plant, S. fruticans will hardly produce seed at all. 
The same is the case with other Canary Statiees. 
n simply state the fact observed by me, and do 

not venture to give any explanation. P. 

RA4NFAU. IN CO. KILKENNY.— Our record of 
vainfall for the past year was 37'62 inches, and 
^though oensiderably under last year's total of 
.£0*66 inches we are only just under the average, 
wkich for the past eight years is 3950 inches. 
^. G. W,^Bes»borough. 

BIPEN4NQ WOOD-QROWTH ON NORTH WALLS. 
— ^In sefoDence to "A^D.'s" remarks at p. 18 
izegazding the ripening of the Victoria Plum on a 
siorth wall in Hampshire, I may say that not 
•only the Victoria but also trees of Prince Engle- 
bert, Mitohelsons, Old Orleans, and Coe's Gk>lden 
'9>Top ripened good crops of fruit on a wall having 
^ due north aspect in Longford Castle Gardens 
-every yea* daring the years I had charge of the 
gardens there. The fruit of Coe's Golden Drop 
gathered from the trees growing against the 
morth wall extended the supply of that delicious 
Plum, previously obtained from trees growing 
against waUs having west and east aspects. 
;Some seasonF, it is true, the fruit on the north- 
wall brees had to be artificially ripened by 
IplaeiBg them one deep in cotton - wool - lined 
• trays , covering them with tissue-paper, and then 
ipvtting them on a shelf in a Melon-house or 
vinery in which a somewhat dry, airy, and warm 
atmosphere was maintained for the ripening off 
-of the fruits in those houses. These conditions 
tended to put plenty of flavour into the Golden 
iDrop Phxms, which were highly appreciated 
in the dining-room so late in the season, and 
«l]etted favourable comments from host and 
,lpuetB. Indeed, I am justified in going farther 



by saying that the trees on the north wall 
bore good crops when trees occupying east 
and west walls were but scantily cropped, 
inasmuch' as the trees on the north wall were 
much later in coming into flower, and so escaped 
injury from frost. I may say that the brick 
walls in Longford Castle Gardens are 14 inches 
wide and from 9 to 12 feet high, and in the 
aggregate afford a total length ot 1,700 yards 
H. W, Ward, 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA.— The list of largest 
specimens in the United Kingdom given at the 
end of the *'Beport of the Conifer Conference" 
mentions a specimen of this tree growing at Cool- 
lattin, Wickiow, 67 feet high, with a girth of 

5 feet at 5 feet up, as the finest tree out of twenty- 
eight returns sent to the late Malcolm Dunn. As 
the Conifer Conference was held so long ago as 
October, 1891, this tree, if still growing and 
undamaged, should be much finer than that 
mentioned by Mr. Page, of Dropmore Gardens 
(see p. 44), The finest Cryptomeria japonica in 
the Pencarrow collection is one planted by Sir 
Wm. Moles worth in 1649, and is now 62 feet 

6 inches high, with a girth of 8 feet at 5 feet 
from the ground. This tree is well clothed and 
of perfect shape, tapering to a point. I well 
remember the beautiful Abies (Tsuga) Brunoni- 
ana mentioned by Mr. Page. It was, I think, 
about the time of the Conifer Conference that, 
while I was foreman at Dropmore, the late Prof. 
Carl Hansen came to that place. Mr. Herrin was 
engaged with Lady Louisa Fortescue, and his 
loss was my gain, for I had the good 
fortune of piloting the famous Danish arbori- 
culturist around the pinetum. I shall never 
forget the Professor's expressions of admiration 
when we came to this Tsuga. After assuring 
himself of its identity— for although politeness 
itself, Mr. Hansen would take neither my 
nomenclature nor that of the labels, but wisely 
examined each tree we came to — he was at first 
literally dumb with admiration; then, after a 
few remarks in Danish, he turned to me with 
" Ah, my young friend, I am overjoyed ! You, 
who live with these wonderful ^ees growing 
like this in the open-air, cannot realise what 
they are to me, who hitherto have only seen this 
tree growing in a pot wintered in the conser- 
vatory. I really must take home some of these 
beautiful strobiles." So we gathered up the 
fallen cones by the dozen. A. C. Bartlett, 
Pencarrow Gardens. 

Mr. Page's remarks on this tree (see p. 44) 

are of great interest, and I should be much 
obliged if he could give particulars of the 
amount of growth that was made during the 
first thirty years of the laree's life, as com- 
pared with that of the last thirty years, as 
shown by breadth and leading shoot. Also could 
he g^ve the cubic contents oi the tree as ascer- 
tained by quarter girth measurement P As the 
Japanese '' fever " is now very prevalent, facts of 
this kind ase of value, and may possibly indicate 
what we may expect to take place in the case 
of other species. jL C. Forbes, 

CEDRU6 DEODARA VAR. ALBA 8PICA. — I 
quite concur with all Mr. Page wrote on p. 44 
respecting this excellent variety. We have two 
trees in the pleasure-grounds that have been 
planted eleven years. At the present time they 
are only 13 feet high, but 56 feet in circum- 
ference. The peculiarity of this variety here is 
that it grows in the form of a bush. Mr. Page 
does not state if the tree at Dropmore grows in 
bush form. Our trees are admired by everyone 
who has seen them. Thos. Harris, Lower Q rays- 
mood Gardens, HasUmere. 

THE LAST OF THE FAMOUS ARAUCARIA AT 
' DROPMORE.— For the past three years this fine 
old tree has stood in the grounds here a withered 
mass of leaves and branches. Gardeners and 
other visitors have from time to time called in to 
see it, or asked the question — "Is the Araucaria 
still standing ? " Last week it was taken down. 
I found nearly all the main roots near the surface 
were quite decayed, but, strange to say, those at 
the base were pliant, and seemed to have some 
life in them. This appears to indicate that the 



decay commenced at the suHaoe roots' Snb and 
gradually spread downwards. O. Page, DropuMtt 
Gardens^ Bucks, 

THE TRAINING OF YOUNQ QARDENER8.— As 
" W. C. K." appears to wander further from the 
above subject with each letter, I do not think 
any good purpose will be attained by prolonging 
this discussion, but should like to add that I had 
no idea of advancing new theories when advor 
eating the use of suitable perennials instead of 
the usual class of tender summer bedding plants, 
but rather that of economising time and labour 
in cases of necessity. " W. C. K." doubts if many 
employers would like it ; but I would remind 
*'W, C, B." that employers are not cast in a 
mould, neither are gardeners. /. G. W,, Btai^ 
borough. 

SOCIETIES, 

THB BOYAL HOBTICULTlTBAIi. 

January 24.— A meeting of the Committees took 
place on Tuesday last in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster. Nofcwithstandiiig the 
cold weather then obtaining, there were many more 
exhibits staged than on ihe previous oocaeion. Orchids 
constituting the predominating feature. 

The Orchid Comhittbe recommended Awaids 
including two t'irst-class Certificates and seven Awards 
of Merit. On this occasion Mr. Harry J. Veitch 
retired from the Chairmanship of this Committee, an4 
he is succeeded by Mr. J. GCRNBY FowLBB, the 
Society's Treaaurer ; Mr. Veitch will remain as a Vice- 
Chairman. The Committee awarded a Gold Medal to 
a collection of Orchids shown by G. F. Moobb, Esq. 

The Floral Committee recommended Awards of 
Merit to Cotoneaster pannosa and Erica mediterranea 
hybrida. There were groups of Cyclamen, Primulas, 
Carnations, forced shrubs. Ferns, alpine plants, &c. 
The Floral Couuittee met on this occasion in a 
room on the first floor, which, it is presumed, will be 
the future home of this Committee. 

The Fruit AND Vegetable CoMMiTTEErecommended 
no awards to novelties, and had few fruits to inspeot, 
but there was a large collection of Potatos from Mr. 
H. J. Jones. 

In the afternoon 8eveut3'-one new Fellows we^ 
elected, and a paper on the Grerman methods of fruit 
preserving was read by tlie Assistant Secretary. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman ; and M^mshl 
H. B. May, Jas. Hudson, Jno. Green, G. Eeuthe, Chaa. 
Biick, John Jennings, W. Howe, J. F. McLeod, C. XL 
Fielder, B. Wilson Ker, Geo. Nicholson, H. J. Jones, 
E. W. Wallace, H. J. Cutbush, C. E. Shea, C. B. 
Pearson, W. Cuthberteon, Chaa. Jeffries, E. H. 
Jenkins, C. J. Salter, W. P. Thomson, M. J. James, 
C. T. Druery, R. hooper Pearson, and J. A. Nix. 

Messrs. H. Cannell k Sons, Swanley, ICent, filled 
the entire side of one of the centre tables with pot- 
plants of their strain of Primula sinensis. The group 
was attractive and bright, the colours and form of the 
flowers well developed, and the plants well cultivated. 
They were exhibited in batches in their respective 
colours, such as Cannell's Blush, Cannell's White, 
Canneli's Red, &c. One batch exhibited as Swanley 
Giant Improved was of a very fine type, the flowers being 
large and of an (Excellent colour of rose shading to 
crimson. Messrs. Cannell also set up a pleasing batch 
of that useful wiuter-flowericg pkizit, Coleus thyr- 
soideus (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's Boad, 
Chelsea, set up a number of flowering plants of Coleos 
thjrsoideus, Eupatorium vemale and Cheiianthus 
kewensis. The whole were interspersed and relieved 
with suitable foliage plants. Messrs. Veitch also pre- 
sented specimens of Hamamelis arborea and H. mollis, 
the latter having brighter and broader petals than the 
former, although the crenated appearance of the flowers 
is absent in the newer species. Plants of Cotoneaster 
pannosa were well furnished with its pleasing red 
berries or pomes (see Awards). 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, set up a collection of Ferns, many of the 
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«hoioer and newer species were represented. A number 
<A SelaginellM were included — S. grandis, S. mertensta 
'variegata, S. stolonifera and the dwa|^x-growing>S. apus 
[apoda]. The same firm displayed a number of plants of 
Eranthemum pulchellum in flower (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

A group of Cjclamon staged by Mr. W. Sjewabi>, 
Nurseryman, Hanwell, was an object<le«Bon in good 
culture. The strain is evidently a very fine one, and 
the colours have been selected with .rare judjeiment. 
The individual plants were well grown and profusely 
flowered, the flowers being large and of excellent 
SEobstanoe, colour, kc. (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mesnrs. Ambrose k SoK, Cheshunt, Herts^ filled a 
large space with greenhouse plants, out flowers, stands 
of Grapes, &c. Eucharis grandiflora waa^ i^own well, 
as were also Carnations, Lily of the ViJley, Rosea, &c. 
(SUver Banksian Medal). 

From the gardens, of Sir W. Plowdsn, at Aston 
Bo want House, Oxfordshire (gr., Mr. W. H. Clarke), 
came a collection of sprays of coniferous trees, in- 
cluding Thujopsis borealis lutea^ Finns exoelsa, Picea 
Pinsapo glauca, Juniperus s»bina albo-spiica, J. dru- 
paoea, J. hibemica, Cupressus funebris, and many 
forms of C. Lawsoniana, Picea Engelmanii, Thuja 
Lobbii, &a 

Mr. L. B. BU88ELL, Richmond Nurseries, E^chmond, 
Surrey, staged hardy ornamental foliage ,and berried 
plants. Ivies, Euonymus radicans, E. latifolia alba, 
Aucuba vera (excellently berried), &o. .:A basket of 
Hamamelis arborea was noticed. 

Mr. W. Hatwabd, florist, Fife Road, Kingston-on- 
Thamep, set up examples of the florists' art— baskets, 
bouquets, and vases of flowers, &c. The Chrysanthe- 
mum Winter Cheer was utilised to good effect in a 
large artistic basket, proving its value as a late variety. 
Bouquets of Lily of the Valley and of Narcissus made 
a pleasing display (Silver Banksian Medal).. 

Mr. H. J. JONBS, Lewisham, brought two vases of 
Chrysanthemum Market Gold, proving the value of 
this variety for producing flowers late in the season. 

Messrs. Wif. Cotbush k Son, Highgate, London, N., 
arranged several boxes of alpine plants in a natural 
manner, filled with some of the earlier-flowering 
species, utilising pieces of rockwork towards the back- . 
ground, amci^g which was arranged dwarf Conifers, 
Peroettyas, Skimmia japonica, kG, . Aiipopg the alpine 
plants in flower we noticed Adonis davuricat, Iris Dan- 
fordii, Qyclamen Coum, Stembergia Fischeriaua 
kc Irises were a feature in this collection (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Cotbubh k Sons, Highgate, also staged a 
group of Magnolias useful for conservatory- and general 
decoration as well as f ««r planting in the open. The 
members exhibited were carrying numerous flowers, 
and the species and varieties represented were M. ama- 
bilis, M. conspicua (pure white), M. Soulangeana, M. 
Halleana (double-flowered, white), ko, M. Soulangeana 
was by far the handsomest variety shown, the large 
flowers with daret-coloun on the exterior of the petals 
being pure white in the interior. Palms interspersed 
among the group and an edging of AraCa Sieboldi gave 
a suitable finish to this hfmdsome exhibit (Silver-gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., FelthaiA, Middlesex, 
staged numerous pans of Alpine plants, few of which 
were in flower. Saxifrages were represented in nu- 
merous species in both the sections, and most of the 
other species of plants suitable for rockeries and 
alpine gardens found a pUce in the collection. Such a 
collection would make a fine display later in the season 
when they are in flower, Lithospermuni rosmarini- 
folium and Adonis amurensis were shown in flower 
(Bronze Flora Medal). 

A few hardy bulbous plants were exhibits b- Messrs. 
BARR& Sons, 11, 12, and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, 
including excellent pans of Galflhthus Elwesii, the 
flowers of which were larger and of superior form to 
the ordinary G. nivalis. 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutford, Cheshire, had 
a small exhibit of coloured Primroses, Polyanthus, &&, 
and a large basket containing well-flowered plants of 
the altifolius variety of the Christmas Rose. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
set up ornamental baskets filled with phints of Cycla- 
men in named varieties. The variety Low's Salmon is 
of a pleasing shade of the colour indicated. Good types 
of "whites," "reds," &o., were also represented, as 
well as some of the "crested" section. 

Begonia cheveneyensis, exhibited by Mrs. Alexander, 
Cheveney, Maidstone (gr.,5 Mr. Chas, Crane), is a 
large-flowering variety of the type represented by 



Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. It appears to be very like 
with plants shown on previous occastona under the * 
name of Marie. 

Carnation King's Walden Lady exhibited by S. F. 
Harbison, Esq., King's Walden Bury, Hitchin (gr., 
T. J. Heartless), is a perfeotly«habited Tree Carnation, 
with flowers of moderate size, in colour pale yellow and 
rich pink. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Belper, a white - flowered 
Japanese or decorative variety, shown at the meeting 
on January 3, was again exhibited by Lady 
Bslpbr, Kingston HaU Gardens, Derby (gr., Mr. 
Cooke). 

Hsmanthua natalensis was exhibited in flower by 
Leopold de Rothschild, E<iq., Gunnersbury House, 
Acton. (gr., Mr. J. Hudson). As some doubt was 
expressed in respect to the identity of the plant, it was 
agreed to refer it to Kew. The flower-spike was rather 
more than 2 feet long, and Mr. Hudson stated that the 
species required a less degree of warmth than most 
other Hsmanthus, open-air treatment in summer being 
advantageous. 

Cotonecuter j3anno<a.— This is a gracefully -habited 
species from China, with ovate or oblong leaves about 
1 inch long, and small red berries produced in dusters 
at the end of short axillary, growths. The lateral 
branches from the main stems droop prettily in an 
arching manner, and would be very useful when cut 
for decorative purposes. Shown by Messrs. Jambs 
Yeitcu k Sons, Ltd. (Award of Merit). 

Erica fnediterranea hpbrida, — This is a hybrid 
obtained from a cross between E. camea and E. 
roediterranea hybrida, said to have been raised by Mr. 
Smith, Darley Dale Nurseries. In the present 
instance plants were shown by Messrs. ROBT. Vbitch 
k Son, The Nurseries, Exeter. The plants were in 
flower before the middle of December, and are flower- 
ing very profusely at the present time. The highest 
of the flowering growths were a little more than 1 foot 
from the ground, and the numerous flowers were of 
rosy-lilac colour (Award of Merit). 

Orohid Committee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., "in the Chair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Secretary), De B. Crawshay, 
W. A. Bilney, N. C. Cookson, W. Boxall, W. H. 
Young, H. A. Tracy, A. A. McBean, W. H. White, 
G. F. Moore, H. Ballantine, R. G. Thwaites, J. 
DougUs, E. Ashworth, W. Cobb, H. Little, W. Bolton, 

B. Brooman- White, and Francis Wellesley. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Bourton-on-the- Water (gr., Mr. 
W. H. Page), was awarded the Gold Medal for a 
magnificent group of Qypripediums, Lselia ancepe 
varieties, Calanthes, Sophronitis, &c. The Cypripe- 
diums were represented by many fine and rare speci- 
mens, all well bloomed and finely grown, and bearing 
in the aggregate about 360 flowers. The Lelia anceps 
were plants of the white varieties, bearing together 40 
spikes. Among the Cypripediums noted were C. x 
Mrs. Wm. Mostyn, C^rdwar variety, different in 
habit to Mr. Wellesley's form, which had previously 
secured a First-class Certificate, but evidently of the 
same parentage ; a fine C. x aureum virginale, C. x 
nitens Ball's variety, C. x Fascinator, C. x Thomp- 
soni, C. x Troilus, C. x Evenor, varieties of C. x 
Leeanum and C. insigne, C. x Amy Moore, a very fine 
hybrid. 

Messrs. Sandbr k Sons, St. Albans, received a 
Silver Flora Medal for a neat group in which the 
central {dant was the noble Cypripedium x Leeanum 
J. Gumey Fowler, which secured a First-class Certifi- 
cate (see Awards). At one end was a pan of the new 
and singular Cypripedium Gratrixianum recently dis- 
covered by Messrs. Sander's collector Micholits. The 
broad leaves of some of the plants somewhat resemble 

C. Haynaldianum, the flowers being between those of C. 
exul and C. x nitens. Others noted were the fine C. x 

• Rolfii stupendum, C. x Phoebe exquisitum, C. x Lady 
Wimbome, C. x nitens splendidum, C. x Helen II., 
Dendrobium x Schneiderianum, two fine specimens of 

D. nobile nobilius, and the pretty and singular Epi- 
Leelia x Fletcheriana (E. atropurpureum x L. harpo- 
phyUa). The spikes bore one to three pretty orange- 
coloured flowers with white labellums tinted with rose. 

Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, secured a Silver Flora 
Medal for a very bright group of good things staged in 
his customary effective manner. In the centre were 
a number of good L»lia anceps Sanderiana, many 
bearing five flowers on a spike, and with them the 
variety giganteum with the purple middle lobe of the 
lip much expanded. A fine Cypripedium x Morganiae 



bore three spikes; the pretty and distinot C. x Lee«> 
anum Cypher's variety, twenty flowers, and otfaerp 
were equally well flowered ; C. x nitena Arle Court 
variety was a good and well-marked form ; C. x Ia> 
thamianum had twelve blooms, and C. x Madun^ 
Jules Hye, C. x Charlesianum giganteum, goocT 
varieties of C. x Sallieri and C. x Lilian GreenvooiP 
were also noted. Other fine features in Mr. CrPHiR'Bt 
group were a very handsome Odontoglosaum x crisp(K 
Harryanum, with a grand spike of large white flowen 
finely barred with purple ; and good Lycaste Skinaer 
alba. 

Mewrs. Charlbsworth k Co., Bradford, received 
a Silver Flora Medal for a very fine group of hybrid 
Orchids, in which a good show of the fine orange-and^ 
crimson Lselio-Cattleya x Charlesworthii as usual i» 
the winter groups were the principal feature. Other 
good hybrids were the new pale yellow L.-C. x Andro*- 
meda, L. - C. x Digbyano-Waraoewiczii, and other 
hybrids of L. Digbyana and some Odontogloasums. 

M. Chas. Vutijstekb, Loochristj, Ghent, wi» 
awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a small colleetioi> 
of hybrid Odontoglossums, including two good 0. x 
Vuylstekei, one being a magnificent dark variety;: 
two good O. X Wilckeanum, O. x orispo-HanTaaum,. 
O. y loochristyense, and a pretty hybrid between 0. x 
crispo- Harryanum and O. crispum. 

Messrs. Jas. Yeitch k Sons, Chelsea, staged a oom* 
pact group in which the best things were Cypripediutt* 
X .£son giganteum, a bold fiower of fine substance;: 
C. X Baron Schroeder, finely blotched with pnrplep 
C. X Evadne, C. x Creon, C. x Actaeus albida, 
C. insigne Sanderss Yeitch's variety, a good fanv 
raised from seeds; Selenipedium x FaUene (leaoor- 
rhodum x Boissierianum), a delicate white flower 
tinted with pink ; and C. x Leucas (Niobe x insigne- 
Sanders), which resembles a pale form of C. x 
Priam. 

The Right Hon. Lord Rothschild, Tring Park (gr.,. 
Mr. Arthur Dye), sent a large photograph of a magnr 
flcent plant of Phalsenopsis Schilleriana, natural size: 
The plant was purchased at the Barton Constable sale,. 
1881, and it has flowered freely in its season ever 
since. The specimen, which was photographed si 
Tring Park, January 9, 1905, bore a flowerspike- 
having seven main branches and eleven secondary 
branches, with eighty-eight expanded flowers sn^ 
eleven buds. The two longest leaves were 15^ inchesi 
in length by 5^ in width, and the specimen [nobablr 
the best ever seen under cultivation. The flowers were- 
between 3 and 4 inches across. 

De B. Crawshat, Esq., Rosefleld, Sevenoaks (gr.,. 
Mr. Stables), showed the rare Maxillaria Lindeiuev 
with fine white fragrant flowers, with pink lines on the- 
petals and yellow-and-brown lip. 

F. BfEMTEiTH Ogilvie, Esq., The Shrubbery, Oxford 
. (gr., Mr, Balmforth), showed the pretty Cypripedinitt 
X Venus, C. x Maudiie magnificum, varieties of C. x 
aureum, and two other Cypripediums, which secured 
Awards. Also a specimen of Leelia anoeps San<lBriaiia 
with several spikes, the best having six flowers. 

Francis Wellbslet, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gn, 
Mr. Hopkins), showed the beautiful Cypripedium x Mra 
Wm. Mostjm, which previously obtained a First-dass 
Certificate ; the new Cypripedium x Mrs. Fnnds Wel- 
lesley (Sanderianum x Gowerianum) ; the very hand- 
some C. X Hera Westfield variety ; C. x Dickson- 
ianum (villosum x memoria Moensii), a showy flower 
having a rose-purple upper sepal with white tip and 
yellow petals, and lip tinged with red-brown; C x 
Cassandra Westfield variety ; and Lselia x Clio (glauea 
X cinnabarina), with yellow flower. 

J. Gurnet Fowler, Esq., Glebelands, South Wood- 
ford (gr., Mr. Davis), showed Cypripedium x Mrs. E. T. 
Low (insigne x niveum), and the richly -coloured C. x 
Mrs. Wm. Mostyn, Chardwar variety. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Enfield, staged a sm^ 
collection, in which was a weU-flowered plant of Cypri- 
pedium X Minos, Low's variety, with several flowers ;. 
C. X aureum virginale, and other Cypripediums ; also- 
a good plant of Lycaste Skinneri alba. 

Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gi ,- 
Mr. Chapman), showed Calanthe x Magpie (Wm.- 
Murray x seedling), a good dark rose-coloured flower 
mottled with white; C. x Phabe ( Veitohii x Tumerii),. 
of an uniform light rose colour, and three others which- 
secured Awards. 

J. Forster Aloock, Esq., Northchurch, Herfcs {gt-f 
Mr. Foster), sent Cypripedium insigne Northchunsh- 
variety. 

Messrs. Duchesne Lanthoine k Co., Watermael, 
Belgium, showed a form of Cypripedium insij^ 
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with, a dear greeniah-yellow flower with white upper 
hall to the dorsal sepal. 

AiNfarda. 

FiBST-CLAfiB CBRTIFICATB. 

Cypripedium x Leeanum *V. Oumey FowUr,^ from 
Messrs. Sander k Sons.— The most massive form of 
C. X Leeanum, and with the thick substance of G. x 
aureum. Dorsal sepal broader than high, pure white 
with a small green base and median purple line; 
petals and lip broad, cream-white tinged and marked 
with purple, the petals having a distinct sulphur- white 
margin. 

' CaZanthe x Ckapmanii ( x burf ordiense x Oakwood 
Bubj).— The perfection of the dever work on Calanthes 
at Oakwood. Flowers deep crimson, with a small, 
lighter eje. A finely -shaped flower and of large size. 
Quite the most gorgeously coloured Calantho. 

Awards op Merit. 

Cppripedivm x San-Aetanu (insigne Sanderse x 
ActsBus), from Norman 0. Ck)0KS0N, Esq. — An 
attractive hybrid, with greenish flowers, excepting the 
greater part of the dorsal sepal, which is pure white. 

Odonioghitum x mirijicum (luteo - purpureum 
soeptrum x crispum), from Norman C. Cookson, 
Bsq. — A well-formed flower, cream-white, profusely 
marked with chestnut-brown colour. 

Lcelu} - CcUtleytfX Ckarletworthii jnagnijica, from 
Francis Willeslet, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gr.. 
Mr. Hopkins). — A great improvement on the original 
form. Flowers reddish-orange, with claret- red label- 
lum, veined with gold. 

Cypripedium x O, F, Moore (Birs. Wm. Mostyn 
Ghardward variety x Sallieri aureum), from G. F. 
Moore, Esq. (gr. Mr. Page).— A magnificent hybrid, 
which will still further improve. The flowers partake 
of the character of C. Sallieri, but the large dorsal 
aepal is cream-white, with a few purplish markings. 
The texture of the flower is wax-like and its surface 
glossy. 

Cypripeditm x aureum (" The Shrubbery variety "), 
from F. Menteith Ogilvie, Esq., The Shrubbery, 
Oxford (gr. Mr. Balmforth).— A very large and finely- 
formed flower ; greenish-white tinged with purple, the 
greater part of the upper sepal pure white. 

Cypripedium x Xairrefte/ ("The Shrubbery variety"), 
from F. Menteith Ogilvie, Ebq.— Flower almost 
wholly purplish-crimson, changing to rose towards the 
white margin of the dorsal sepal. 

CcUtleya x Octave Doin (Mendeli x Dowiana 
aurea), from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Bradford. 
A pretty flower with blush-white sepals and petals, 
and ruby-crimson lip veined in the throat with yellow. 

Cultural Commendation 
to Hr. H. Alexander, Orchid grower to Captain G. L. 
Holford, CLE., Westonbirt, for a grand plant of 
Odontoglossum x Adrianse var. Countess of Morley, 
with many flower-spikes. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: A. H. Pearson, Esq., in the Chsir; and 
Messrs. Jas. H. Veitoh, F. Q. Lane, Geo. Keif, Alex. 
Dean, S. Mortimer, W. Bates, J. Cheal, H. Parr, 
W. Fyfe, Ed. Beckett, J. WiUard, O. Thomas, J. 
Jaques, Geo. Norman, and Jas. Gibson. 

As usual there were several dishes of Apples pre- 
sented for Awards, one variety Round Winter Nonsuch 
being found to have received an Award several years 
' ago, while none of the other varieties presented was 
up to the standard required by the Committee. 

W. H. Long, Esq., M.P., Trowbridge, Wats(gr., Mr. 
W, Strugnell), staged thirty dishes of Apples, the ex- 
amples genersUy being well developed and of excellent 
colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A collection of local and but little known Apples 
was sent by B. C. Appleton, Esq., Bar House, 
Beverley, Yorks. Many of the varieties had but 
little to commend them judging from their appearance, 
and no doubt the majority of the names could be traced 
as synonyms of well-known varieties, which is usually 
the case with Apples having local names. Those that 
especially appealed to us were the varieties labelled 
Boston Busset, Newland Sack, Forester (a pleasing 
culinary variety), and Honey. 

Sir W. D. Pearson, Bart., M.P., Paddookhurst, 
Sussex (gr., Mr. Wadds), presented a box of Sutton's 
Winter Beauty Tomato. The fruits were well finished, 
and the grower was given a Cultural Commendation. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, nurseryman, Lewisham, set up an 

. extensive exhibit of Potatos, staging 130 varieties. As 

fancy baskets and a white table-ground were used for 



• their display, they made an imposing exhibit and at- 
tracted much attention . Most of the newer varietieB that 
have been so much in evidence recently wore included, 
also the latest novelty from America, Noroton Beauty, 
which has acquired a considerable reputation in the 
United States. _ 

Lecture on Emit Preserving. 

In the afternoon the Assistant Secretary (Mr. 
Thos. E. Sedgwick) delivered a lecture on "The 
German Methods of Fruit Preserving." Mr. J. L. 
Wood occupied the Cliair. 

After pointing out that by the term " preservation of 
•fruit" are understood various means for carrying over 
the overplus of one season or one year for use in 
another, when the fruits or vegetables in question 
cannot be obtained in a fresh state and in sufficient 
quantities, the lecturer pointed out that while there 
was a great number of books devoted to the subject in 
Grerman, and a few in French, there was no handbook 
or compendium on fruit-preserving in the English 
language. 

The Grerman Government's efforts to encourage and 
aid both fruit-growing and the disposal of the crop to 
the best advantage were mentioned. These included 
State Loans, Acts of Parliament, and large expenditure 
on Government Fruit Schools, the principal of which 
was the Boyal School of Garden, Fruit, and Vine- 
culture at Geisenheifti, on the Rhine. 

The thoroughness and attention to details evinced 
by Germans in all their undertakings was next 
exemplified by the care with which they gathered, 
stored, packed and despatched their fruit crop, and 
treated the overplus of fresh fruit for preserving. , 

A series of German labour-saving machines was 
exhibited ; some removed a fine shaving of peel from 
Apples or Pears, some also cored and ringed them at 
the same operation, some were designed to cut Beans 
and other vegetables in uniform slices, but the machine 
which attracted the most attention was a small domes- 
tic " Gnom " evaporator, which could be placed over an 
ordinary kitchen range, and thus be applied to dry 
the fruit or vegetables by means oi the waste 
heat of the range. The form of this machine 
was extremely simple ; an iron frame was filled with 
wooden trays, each of which had a wire bottom, thus 
allowing the hot air to pass through all the trays and 
to remove the moisture from the tissue of the fruit laid 
thereon. This water could be restored by soaking 
the dried material in wate^ but care should then be 
taken to cook it in the water in which it had been 
soaked. The larger factory nutchines were also 
mentioned. 

The various svstems of bottling and tinning at 
present practised in Germany were described, and a 
series of vacuum and screw-stoppered glass bottles and 
solderless tins was shown and the methods and 
advantages of their respective use described. 

Considerable stress was laid on the care that the 
Gernukns always iakite in placing foods on the English 
market to ensure their being uniformly graded, of 
recognised good quality and flavour, and carefully 
packed in their bottles without too much juice or sugar 
solution either above or below the body of the fruit. 

The absence in Germany of jam or marmalade as 
understood by us was replaced by three methods of 
preparation, named marmalade, must (pulp), and 
mark (marrow), all of which were treated m a dimilar 
manner, but with varying quantities of added sugar 
and different extent of boiling. The fruit is boiled, 
and when soft is forced through a sieve, and the pulp 
thus derived is again boiled and then potted for use. 
In Germany the skins, cores, and oddments of fruit are 
often treated together so as to avoid waste, and the 
product sold for household purposes. The Germans 
were, however, alreadv studying the English systems 
of jam-making, doubtless with an ultimate eye upon 
our own markets. 

The experiments and reports which had already been 
made as to various methods of fruit preserving m this 
country were summarised, and it was noted that 
absence of large fruit and vegetable-drying factories 
in our own country compelled the English (Government 
to spend millions of pounds in Germany during the 
late South African war. 

The formation of the National Fruit Growers' 
Federation and of the National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, and the appointment by the Board of 

r culture of a Departmental Committee on Fruit, 
tended to show that our fruit industry was 
waking up to the groat possibilities of the future; 
and the exhibition of jams and bottled fruits 
in the Boyal Horticultural Hall in December, 
1904, had shown that the English are still able 
to preserve fruit in a manner which wUl compare 
favourably with that of our Continental rivals, who on 
that occasion failed to send a single exhibit, and thus 
we should look forward with confidence to the time 
when all our dried and bottled fruit and jams are 
home-grown and home-preserved, and all fresh fruit 
requirad for our markets in the colder seasons will be 
provided by the Colonies of our Empire. 



ii;ationaIi potato. 

We extract the following particulars from the 
Report of the Society's Proceedings in 1904 : — 

AN ELECTION OF POTATOS. 

In view of the number of applications received for 
advice aa.lo the choice of Potatos for various purposes, 
it was decided to institute an election among members 
of the Society, with a view of ascertaining what the 
majority of the experts thought about the matter. 

A form was issued, the result of which is tabulated 
herewith. 

The varieties are shown in order, according to the 
number of votes they received. Where certain varieties 
are bracketed they received an equal number of votes. 

A fevf comments on the returns may be of interest. 

(1) The presence of Royal Kidney, Factor, Sir John 
Llewelyn, and Northern Star, in section after section, 
proves the sterling all-round merit of these sorts. 

(2) Mr. Findlay's varieties loom largely throughout. 

(3) The appearance of Evexgood at the head of three 
sections proves that in spite of the disappointing results 
of irhich some growers navs complained, it is a varietv 
to be reckoned with, especially for damp, heavy land. 
On strong day in the Secretary's garden it has thriven 
splendidly. 

(4) King Edward VII. is the most popular coloured 
Potato. 

(6) The prominence of Langworthy in. the best-for- 
flavour section will draw merited attention in England 
to a variety long esteemed in ScoUand for its cooking 
qualities. 

(6) Up-tO'Date is declining in general favour. 

(7) Discovery, as a very late-growing diseaise-resister, 
earns the praise of many shrewd growers. 

(8) The total number of varieties which received 
votes was as follows : — Section 1, 82 ; Section 2, 91 ; 
Section 3, 61 ; Section 4, 62 ; Section 5, 42 ; Section 6, 
44 ; Section 7, 24 ; Section 8, 23 ; Section 9, 43 ; Sec- 
tion 10, 48; Section 11, 53; Section 12, 00. It had 
been hoped to publish the names, but the number is 
too great. 

(9) Owners of meritorious novelties will doubtless 
be of opinion that their specialities deserve precedence 
over certain of the varieties herein honoured. Probably 
this is BO, deserving novelties will come to the front in 
due course. This election does not in any way pre- 
judice them ; it serves the' purpose of giving the large 
number of Potato growers who cannot afford to buy 
expensive novelties a useful guide to the best standard 
sorts. From this point of view it admirably serves its 
purpose. 



The Best Disbasb- 
BESisTiNa Potatos. 

1 BVeigood (Findlay) 
a j Discovery (Sutton) 
"l Royal Kidney (Findlay) 

4 Northern Star (Findlay) 

5 Sir John Llewelyn ( Harris) 

6 Ring Edwaid VII (Butler) 

7 Eldorado (PindUy) 
S Factor (Dobbie) 

Thb Bbst Potatos fob 
Flavour. 

i langworthy (Niven) 
Sir John Llewelyn 
Factor • 

4 Royal Ridnoy 

5 Bvergood 

rt < Duchess of Com WRlI(Kerr) 
"^Snowdrop 

The Bbst Potatos fob 
Heavy Land. 

1 Evenfood 

2 Royal Ridney 
S Northern Star 
. ( Factor 
^lUp-to-Date (Findlay) 

Duchess of Cornwall 

{Langworthy 
Windsor Castle (Sutton) 
Sir John Llewelyn 

The Best Potatos fob 
Light Soil. 

1 Sir John Llewelyn 

2 Northern Star 

8 Evei^;ood 

{Factor 
Royal Kidney 
King Edward VII. 
r J British Queen (Findlay) 
''I Duke of York (Daniels) 



KOB Exhibition. 

1 Windsor Castle 

2 Northern Star 

y / Cigarette (Rerr) 
^ 1 Snowball (Carter) 



The Best White Kidneys 
FOB Exhibition. 

1 Sir John Llewelyn 

I Royal Ridney 
Katlnfaction (Sutton) 
Snowdrop 
Duke of York 
Factor 

The Bkst Coloubed 
Rounds fob Exhibition. 

1 Reading Russet (Sutton) 

t Vicar of Laleham 
2-! Dean 

( Herd Laddie 

The Best Coloubed 
Kidneys fob Exhibition. 

1 Mr. B esee 

2 Ring Ed\vard VIL 

3 Bdgecote Purple 

The Best Fibst Eably 
Potatos. 

1 Sir John Llewelyn 

2 Duke of York 

3 Sharpe's Victor 

The Best Second Eablt 
Potatos. 

1 British Queen 

2 Royal Kidney 

3 Sir John Llewelyn 

The Best Maincrop 
Potatos. 

1 Evergood 

2 Factor 

3 Royal Ridney 

. S Duchess of (>omwal 
1 ^orthe^nStar 



The Best White Rounds The Best Late Potato8« 



1 Northern Star 

2 Discovery 
2 Upto-Date 
. I Factor 

* \ Goodfellow (Findlay). 



TRIALS IN 1904. 

In the spring of 1904 it was decided to select 

ten representative varieties and plant them in 

different districts, s that they could be tested on 
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yariouii Roik eiraaltaneously. The resuitH of tho8e 
, triala are given in ihree table*. 

Grnfral Rsmabkb Sumharibeo from thb Betubns. 

Yield... The two varieties which came' out at the top 
. are Factor and Up-to-Date, Factor being first at Mven 
centres, Up-to-Datc at six. The retumB would indi- 
cate tliat these two varieties are eqpal in cropping 
)iower; but two unaooountable failures are recorded 
against Up-to-date at Edmonton and at Cresswell, 
Stoke-on-Ti*ent, which reduce its position considerably 
• in the average returns per acre. Many of the groWevH 
report that these two varieties appear to be identical in 
growth and habit. Doubtless the dry season Has much 
•to do with the excellent results yielded- by the old 
Ifp-to-Date, whieh has always been a- dry s eao on 
Potato. 

Royai Kidney and British Queen come next in order, 

. each being th« bMhvieBt oropper on two oooasion. Bo41i 

varieties cropped well, but the evidence poinrts to these 

being distinctly inferior in this respect to Factor and 

. Up-to-Date. 

Immediately^ liehind them oame Eveigood and 
Cramond Blossom, which are almosj^ exao^y equld. 
Thd season did not seem to suit Eveigood, whereas 
Cvamond Blossom grew vigorously, but was rather 
disappointing when lifted, having suffered, muoh from 
growing out. 

King Edward VII. gave about the same average 
. cro^ and on^one occasion eame out first among all the 
vaneties by a few marks. 

Empress Queen did badly, but the fault in many 
caseH lay ^vith the seed, which was not satisiiaotory of 
either this variety or King Edward VII. 

The last two varieties. Sir John Llewelyn and 
Ninety -fold, ought not properly to be oonsiderod 
alongside tiie others; they arc early varieties, and 
should be treated on different lines from the other 
maincrop varieties. The seed of these two varieties 
was not very good. 

Indeed the whole value of the trials is somewfawt 
affected by the indifferent cliaracter of the seed 
available in 1904, complaints were general of blanks, 
and some varieties suffered much more than others. 

If the trials are repeated in 11)05 with the seed 
derived from the 11M)4 trials better results will accrue. 

Incidence of Disease. — ^The disease of 11K)4 came late, 
.but was pretty general. Details were not sJways 
furnished of the amount of diseased Potatos, but the 
following Jist shows the totals obtained by adding the 
records togetlier from all of the centres which gavt.' 
])articulara :- 



• nitens var^ superbum (d l^tunttnimiU) ; for G. de Lang- 
. hoanum (par rappel) ; C. auriferuro, C. .Ihladeleine, 0. 
SpiGeriano-nitens. C. Albertiano-nitens, 0. Albertiano 
(<5. Ghantini x C. Sallieri HyeAnum) {avec jHicitations 
du Jury) ; for G. Acheron, Cattleya Triana var. [d 
rutuinimiU), and for C. Trianse. M. C. Vincke- 
Dujardin of Bruges, obtained similar A-wards for each 
of the following Orchids: Cattleya Trianse Mile. 
Suzanne Vincke {avec ftiicitations d%i Jury) ; for 0. 
Trianie (three separate specimens). Lcelio- Cattleya 
Cinno-Wameri (L. cinnabarina x C. Wameri) was 
staged by M. F. de Bievre, head gardener at Laeken 
Palaoc ; Cypripedium Elmireanum superbum, by M. 
Pynaert van Geert ; Cattleya Trianse, by M. Praet ; 
L«Iia Ffnokenniana (L. albida x anoeps Sanderiana), 
hyb. nat, by the Marquis de Wavrin, and Lselia 
aneepe Amesise, by the same exhibitor (a Funanimiti), 
Certificates for superior cultivation and flowering 
were allotted for Lelio-Cattleva Bi^neanum (L. crispo 
X C. Rex), from M. F. de Bievre; Cypripedium 
nitens var. Houtteana, from M. de Schryyer-Block, and 
for Cattleya TrianaB from M. Vincke-Dujardin. 
The following Honourable Mentions were given : for 
' Cypripedium Damyre (C. Sallieri x C. insigne Ghan- 
tini), from MM. Janssens k Putzeys ; for C. aureum 
IfaiS' and C. aureum Cyrus, both from M. F. Lam- 
beau ; and for C. Triante from O. Vinoke-Dujardin ; 
and C. Trianse, from M. E. Praet. 

In the Second Section of the Exhibition M. Th. de 
Martelaere obtained a Certificate of Merit for Cama- 
ti<m Mme. Th. de Martelaere ; M. Pynaert van Geert, 
a Certificate for cultivation and flowering of Cyrto- 
osTM reflexum, and M. L. de Smet Dulrirer, Cultural 
Oertifloates for Fiouspanduiata and for F. neriifolia. 



Ci-aniond BIosEom 
British Queen ... 
Up to- Date 
Factor 



lb. 

230 I 



lb. 

30 

1.1 



Royal Kidney ... 
IM I Ever>?ood 
I4r» I King Edward VII. 
IIH I Empress Queen 

Thus Boyal Kidney given comparatively the lient 
result. 

Flavmir.—The reports are so conflicting that no 
general conclusions can bo drawn. 

Northern Star. Of the varieties tried on a small 
.scale Northern Star was generally reported disap- 
'])ointing, yielding a large number of small tubers and 
with rhixomes that travelled extensively. 

Discovery, of which 1 lb. was kindl}' furnished to 
each centre by Messrs. Sutton k Sons, was slow to 
start and never completed its growth, remaining green 
and vigorous when the haulm of all other varieties had 
' died down. The yield proved disappointing, but each 
centre has now material for a further test In 1905. 

JSldopado,— The plants of Eldorado kindly supplied 
to a few centres by Mr. W. J. Maiden never quite 
recovered from the shook of transplanting, an operation 
which was followed by some rather trying weather. 
Not being speoially nursed, in most cases the yield was 
not heavy, but eaoh ventre has now some home-grown 
seed for a proper trial in WW). 

Trial Formh. 

In addition to the centres tabulated, trials were 
conducted in Shropshire, ('opies of blank trial forms 
may be had free from the Secretary by anyone wishing 
to conduct trials in 1^)05. 



MEETING OF THE GHENT 
CHAMBBE SYNBICALE. 

January 8. — At the meeting of the Chambre 
Syndicale des Horticulteurs Beiges, at Ghent, on the 
above date, the following Awards were made : - -to 
M. M. Janssens & Putzeys of Merxem-Anvers {par 
rappel), for Cypripedium aureum var. \irginaliB ; for 
C. confetti (C. Spicerianum superbum x C. insigne 
Walacei) ; for C. Admiral Togo (C. Sallieri x magoi- 
ficum X O. Boxalli atratum) {d Vurmnimite) ; for C. 
Janssensi (C. Spicerianum x C. villosum aureum, and 
for Laelia albida {(i rvnani7nitc) ; to M. F. Lambeau, 
of Brussels, for Cypripedium Mbertiano-nitenH var. 
K Lambeau ; for C. aureum Etoocle ; for C. /Vlbertiano- 



-and to other helpers in all parts of-.ihe country^ wfaoae 
kind and practical aid is sincerely appreciated* 

The Committee have to report the receipt, with 
grateful thanks, of a legacy of £100 from the late Mr. 
Herbst, of Richmond, who for many years was a warm 
supporter of the Institution. 

The several auxiliaries have again proved of muoh 
value as adjuncts to the work, and the Committee 
most gratefully thank the honorary treasurers and 
secretaries whose names are hereby mentioned, to 
whose exertions the success attained is mainly duo :— 

Bristol and Bath. 
Presidentf. Hen. Treasurers. Hon. Secrekuriet. 

J. H. I^kley, Es i. 1 W. A. Ganiway, I Mr. Geo. Harris. 



GABDENEBS' BOYAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. (866 alio p. fiS.) 
Report of ttt Committee f6r the Tear ending uet. 
January 19. 
" Ft is with much pleasure the Committee present 
their Annual Statement, with accounts (as audited) for 
the year 1004. They desire to express their gratifica- 
tion and thankfulness at being able to report the con- 
tinued success of the work which has for its object the 
permanent and also the temporary assistance of a 
class who, before being overtaken by misfortune, de- 
clining 3'ears, or other causes, do so muoh for the 
necessities and pleasures of others. 

At the commencement of the 3*ear 207 pensioners — 
being three more than at the beginning of the i^evious 
year, 121 men and 80 widows — were each receiving, for 
life, £20 and £10 a year respeotively, involving an 
annual liability of £3,71i6. During the year 17 of that 
number have died- 11 men and 6 widows — ^whilst one 
man has relinquished the pension in consequence of a 
change in his circumstances, and one widow has been 
removed to an asylum, owing to her mental condition, 
thus creating 19 vacancies. Of this number two were 
filled in by the Committee in accordance with Rule III., 
13 being widows whose distressing circumstances 
rendered them eligible for the allowance of £16 a year. 
The number of pensioners, therefore, at the end of the 
yoar was 190, and the Committee recommend the 
increase to-day of that number by the election of 18 
from a list of 5G api»x)ved applicants, as set forth ui 
the voting papers, makiog a total of 206 pensioners, 
the largest number of beneficiaries on the funds in 
reoeipt of aonuities for life at any period in the history 
of the Institution. 

The Committee are keenly sensible of the pressing 
needs of the many applicants appealing for aid, and 
heartily wish they were justified in extending the 
benefits of the Institutioa to a much larger numl^. 

The anniversary festival dinner, held in June last, 
was a very great success, a large sum being raised on 
l>ehalf of the funds. This result was mainly due to 
the well-deserved popularity' of the Treasurer (Harry 
J. Veitoh, Ksq.), who occupied the chair on the 
oooasion, and whose convincing and able advocacy of 
the claims of the Institution, his untiring seal and 
devotion to its cause, met with so ready and gratifying 
a response from all parts of the United Elingdom ; in 
consequence of which a much-needed fiurther sum of 
£1,000 has l>een added to the 'Victorian Era Fund.' 
The Committee tender to Mr. Veitch their most 
grateful thanks for his services and liberality on this 
as on all other occasions in connection with the cause. 
They further desire to place on record their deep sense 
of indebtedness to Mr. Veitch for his kindness and 
generosity in compiling and issuing, at his own ex- 
pense, a ' HiNtory of the Institution,' which has already 
proved of much benefit in creating and sustaining 
interest in the work. 

The Committee have also to express their sincere 
thanks to those gentlemen who acted as stewards and 
collectors in connection with the Festival ; to the 
donors of fruit and flowers ; to Mr. James Hudson for 
superintending the decoration of the tables ; to the 
Horticultural Press for itn value<l gratuitous stivicej: 



nt. Hun. Barl 
H(*auchanip, 
K.C.M.O. 



WOBCBSTER. 
I J. Hill White, 

1 Esq. 



I Mr. Percy G. 
White. 



Devon and Exeter. 
C. R. Collins, Esq. | Mr. W. Mackay. 1 Mr. W. Muckay. 

Wolverhampton. 
C. T. Mandt^r, Esq., I Mr. Bradley. I Mr. R. Lowb. 

Berkshire, Reading and Distbict. 
Hobtrt Grev, Esq. I Arthur W. Sutton, I Mr. H. O. Cox. 
B8a.,J.P., 
I viM.H. I 

LIVERPOOL Auxiliary. 
Col. tin' Rt Hon. j A. J. Crippin, | Mr R. G. 

t»M« Earl of Derby, Esq, Waterman. 

K.G., G.C.B. I I 

Acknowledgment is also Bmde, and sinoere thanks 
tendered, to the '* Hurst k Son" Musical Sociefy 
(Edward Sherwood, Esq., President) for their kindness 
in allocating the proceeds of a dramatic performance 
given on behalf of the funds ; to Mr. A. J. Brown, of 
Chertsey ; and to the Gardeners' Mutual Improvement 
Society at Altrincham, for organising successful oonoerts 
in the same cause. 

The Committee would also refer to the kindness of 
Arthur W, Sutton, Esq., in contributing the sum of 
€20 to pav a year's pension to W. Smith, the highest 
unsuccessful candidate at the last election, whose case 
was of a most necessitous character. This candidate 
has recently died, but the help afforded by Mr. Sutton's 
timely generosity was a source of much comfort to 
hjm. 

Efficient aid in making the claims of the Instituticii 
more widely known was rendered by Leonard Sutton, 
E8(i., who gave a handsome donation expressly for that 
purpose with very gratifying results. The Committee 
offer these gentlemen their most cordial thanks. 

The ** Victorian Era Fund" and the ** Good Sama- 
ritan Fund " still continue to be the means of providiiig 
much needed benefits. The Committee have been able 
during the past year to distribute from the first-named 
Fund the sum of £159 2s. to the unsuccessful candidates 
at the last election who had formerly been subscribers 
in amounts proportionate to the length of time they 
bad subscribed, and £1)0 has been given from the latter 
Fund to numerous applicants, whether subscribers or 
not, who were found to be in wgentwantof temporary 
assistance. 

The Committee cannot emphasise too strongly the 
value and usefulness of these two Funds ; from tbs <me 
they are enable d to help the "waiting" candidate, who, 
but for its aid, would receive no assistance until elected 
on the permanent funds, and from the other they are 
able to bestow gratuities in cases of emergency and 
need. It is a matter for thankfulness, as already men- 
tioned, that the Committee have been able to add 
£1,000 to the capital of the ''Victorian Era Fund," 
thus increasing its annual inoomeand pvoviding alaqjer 
sum for yearly distribution. 

The Committee, with very great pleasure, draw atten- 
tion to the munificent gift of £500 from N. N. Sher- 
wood, Esq. (trustee), for the purpose of founding a 
pension to be called the "May Sherwood Campbell" 
Widow's Pension. The Committee most gratefully 
thank Mr. Sherwood for his benefaction and for this 
further proof of his continued practical sympathy in 
the work by specially providing for a widow's deolining 
vears. 

As in the previous reports the Committee have again 
to deplore the loss, through death, of many staunch 
friends and supporters in the past year. 

Foremost amongst them may be mentioned the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Rochester, and Mr. S. Osbom. 

Dean Hole had been associated with the Institution 
for in&Qy years. He presided at the Anniversary Fes- 
tival in 1872, and had often been present at subsequent 
Festivals, making eloquent and touching appeals on its 
behalf. In season and out of season he was ever readv 
to evince his svmpathies with the work. His loss will 
lie keenly felt, and his kind and valued services will 
ever be gratefully remembered. 

Mr. Osbom had been a member of the Committee of 
Management since 188G, and was a regidar attendant 
at its meetings : a practical gardener himself, and one 
who had for so long taken an active part in the affairs 
of the Institution, his experience and opinions were 
much valued by his colleagues, by whom he will be 
greatly miseed. 
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The Committee are glad to be able to announce that 
the Duke of Westminster has kindly consented to pre- 
side at the sixty -seventh AnniversaryFestival Dinner, 
to take place on June 16 next, at the Whitehall Rooms, 
H6tel M^tropole. They trust His Grace will receive a 
large measure of support on the occasion, and that the 
Festival will prove as successful on behalf of the 
Institution as those hitherto held. 

In conclusion, the Committee earnestly solicit 
increased support to their work. At the close of to- 
day's election there will be thirty-five appUoants left 
on the list who are appealing for permanent aid, some 
of whom are blind. To assist them an additional 
income is required, and whilst not lacking in thankful- 
ness for the means placed at their disposal in the past, 
the Committee again plead for renewed effort, so that 
with a larger income they may feel warranted in ex- 
tending the benevolence of this National Horticultural 
Charity to a greater number of those who " justlv lay 
obdm to its help." ^ 

BALANCE-SHEET, 1904. 

To Balance £1,097 16 4 

Amount on Deposit 3,365 lO o 

Annual Subscriptions £1,653 6 

Donations at, and in conse- 
quence of. Festival Dinner, 
including Collecting Cards 2,915 13 10 

Special Donations, N. Sher- 
wood, Esq 800 

Umfs^y the late H. Herbet, 
Esq 100 

Return of Income Tax 35 7 7 

Advertisements in Annual 
Report 46 18 6 

Dividends and Interest ... 865 3 6 



6,117 3 11 
£10,410 10 .3 



Bv Pensions and Gratuities ... 
Expenses of Annual Meeting 

and Election 

Rent, Cleaning, Firing, Light- 
ing, ^., including Salaries 
of Secretary and Clerk 
Printing, including Annual 

Report and Polling Papers... 114 7 2 
Stationery, including Cheque 

Books ... 25 8 5 

Advertisement in Fry's Chari- 
ties 3 3 

Festival Dinner Expenses ... 43 17 9 
Postages, IncludiDg Annual Re- 
ports, Polling Pai)ers, &c. ... 57 2 

Travelling Expenses 4 19 10 

Carriage. Telegrams, Insur- 
ance, a^id Incidental Expenses 14 10 11 
Bank Charges 3 3 

Amount invested and trans- 
ferred to the ** Victorian Era 
Fund" 1,000 

Amount Invested (N. Sherwood, 
Esq's. Special Donation) ... 50O 

Placed on Deposit, including 

"LdOgOJCJ ... *. 

Balance with Treasurer 1,046 6 7 

Balance with Secretary 2 3 9 



£3,703 18 8 
12 16 6 

516 7 5 



263 7 4 



1,500 
3.365 10 

l.OrS 10 4 

£10,410 10 3 

We, the Auditors of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution, have this day examined the Books, to- 
gether with the Bankers* Certificate of Securities de- 
posited with them, and found everything correct. We 
also wish to state that the books are exceedingly well 
kept. 

(Signed) THOMAS MANNING. 
T. SWIFT. 
J. WILLARD. 
Jan. 17, 1905. 

VICTORIAN ERA FUND. 1904 

To Balance, Dec. 31. 1903 £140 19 1 

Donations £67 15 

Dividends 126 7 9 

Return of Income .T4x 6 9 9 

199 12 6 

£340 11 7 



Gratuities 

tee Dec. 31, 1904 ... 



£159 2 
181 9 7 



£340 11 7 
£340 11 7 



GOOD SAMARITAN FUND, 1904. 

To Balance Dec. 31, 1903 i 

Donations, 1904 £19 1 

Dividends 54 6 . 6 

' Return of Income Tax 2 16 4 



76 3 10 



£329 13 2 



By Gratuities £90 o 

Balance Dec. 31, 1904 239 18 2 



£329 13 2 



Audited and found correct. 

(Signed) THOMAS MANNING. 

T. SWIFT. 

J. WILLARD. 
Jan. 17, 1905. 



SOCIETY FOB HOBTICULTUBAL 
SCIENCE. 

The Society for Horticultural Science met at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., during the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the advancement of science, 
on December 27 last, and had a very successful 
gathering. There was a good proportion of the 
members present, and several important papers 
were presented, of which abstracts are given below. 
One of the sessions took the form of a union meeting 
with the Society for Promoting Agricultural Science, 
and the addresses of the two Presidents were listened 
to by the combined audiences. 

What is Horticulture? 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, Dean of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, in his address discussed the problem 
"^What is Hortioulture ? " He took up the question 
of the growth of horticulture as a specialized subjects 
It had originally begun as an oif shoot from botany. 
It was a growing interest and would in the future 
become more and more sub-divided. Horticulture 
joins hands with the plant biologists on the one hand, 
and with business on the other. Horticulture is contri- 
buting greatly to our national wealth ; it supplies 
important foods. He felt that the work in the luture 
would be not to develop so much something we can 
name so much as something we can measure — to 
make better plants and to enable cultivators to im- 
])rove the plants they now grow. Then there was the 
art side of the subject, covering the whole ground of 
rural improvement and home adornment. The da}- 
must come when eaeh home would have its plant 
room, not necessarily indoors, just as it now had its 
library. In the teaching of horticulture in the col- 
leges there must be greater segmentation, and the 
subject would break up differently in different parts 
of the country, according to the condition of affairs. 
There were many commercial sides, each of which 
needed a specialist. Botany has declined to extend 
its sphere to subjects that come too near to real human 
affairs, and has left a larger part of its domain uncul- 
tivated. Horticulture has seized this territory : it 
should hold it. 

Orchard Culture. 

Professor John Cbaio discussed the value of an 
orchard survey, the purpose being to ascertain the 
causes underlying failure or success, aside from the 
personal question involved. In other words, to ascer- 
tain the underlying fundamental principles of orchard 
management by an actual analysis of practical condi- 
tions. The conclusions often arrived at by the inves- 
tigator did not carry the weight they deserved, very 
often because the volume of facts dealt with was too 
small to make an impression on the practical grower. 
He felt that if these facts could be gathered from the 
field and orchard on a larger scale — take an entire 
county, for instance, and map its orchards — they 
would have a much better reception from the practical 
man. 

The Horse Bean. 

Professor "W. T. Macoun, of Ottawa, Can., reported 
on the value of the Horse Bean as a cover crop in rows. 

Potatos. 

H. J. Eustace, of the New York station, reported 
some successful results in the breeding of Potatos for 
increased yield. He showed the possibility of enor- 
mously increasing the Potato crop of the country by 
breeding stock for seed. In a field of one variety the 
yield per hill varied enormously— from 16 to 53 ounces. 
From 100 hills the 26 heaviest and 25 lightest were 
selected. The process was continued till 125 hills of 
each were had. These were duly planted and given 
good ordinary care and attention. The crops gathered 
were uniformly in aooord with the ancestry. The 
average yield from the 10 rows heavy seed mils was 
362 bushels 15 lb. per acre ; that from the light seed 
hills (5 rows), 339 bushels 10 lb. per acre— a gain of 
23 bushels 5 lb. per acre of marketaole tubers. 

Horticultural Work. 

Professor John Craig, of Cornell, drew attention to 
a great number of questions that were still unsolved in 
horticulture and suggested that the Society could with 
advantage evolve some plan of co-operation of its 
members, looking to the simultaneous work on a 
problem in dl Cerent parts of the country. He endorsed 
research woik along the lines laid down in the paper of 
Professor Hedrick ; also the influence of stock on scion 
and the reverse ; again, how does the stock influence 
the fruit? How can we secure definite variation? 
True, these cannot be answered in the lifetime of the 
individual, but the individual must begin in order that 
the institution shall continue. 

The Electric Lioht. 

Professor C. P. Close detailed recent experiments in 
the growing of plants in the new Cooper-Hewett mer^ 
curv-vapour electric light, which had been made at the 
Delaware station. The 4-H pattern lamps were used. 
The rays have no red in them and looked' at through a 
red glass no light can be seen. The candle-power of 



eaeb lamp is about 650, and the expense per candle is 
abent one-eighth that of the candle-power of the iu- 
eaiftdescent light and about three-fourths that of the 
arc light. Grand Bapids and Boston Market Lettuces 
were used in the experiment ; seeds sown December 14. 
These were put into a chamber from which daylight 
was excluded, after they had made four to six leaves, 
all of which were removed. Plants from a sowing on 
January 25 were also put in at the same time. These 
had four small leaves and they were left on. The 
cultural conditions were not of the best, as regards 
ventilation and heat during the growing or lighted part 
of the twenty-four hoiirs ; it was at night that the light 
wae on. Of tlie first setting all were lost by disease 
except a dozen immediately beneath the light. Radishes 
were alao grown. From a commercial view the experi- 
ment was not a success. Chlorophyll was formed, but 
the plants made a very spindly growth. The object 
in view was the utilisation of basement bams, and 
under more favourable circumstances the results must 
be better. 

Xs the course of a discussion it was the feeling that 
tke light might be used as a supplement to natural 
dajtUght m forcing salad plants during the **'dark 
days of midwinter. 

Definition of VaRiKXiEs. 

The importance of co-ordinated variety tests, a 
subject that received the serious attention of the 
Society at the St. Louis meeting, was again brought up- 
in the two papers of Professor L. O. Corbett and 
Professor W. w. Tracy, both of the Department of 
Agricultnre. The first- named described a system of 
variety record blanks, which had been devised and 
had been in use for two years, and the further use of 
which he felt would tend to properly classify gardeA 
varieties in vegetables, and make the introduction of 
spurious novelties less likely to occur. The great 
need at present was to arrive at a definite understand- 
ing of what really constituted a horticultural va- 
riety, as the general trade descriptions, in many cases, 
dealt with generalities and, in some cases, could ac 
tually be reversed. The descriptions of two Tomatos, 
Btone and Success, were cited. It is evident that 
neither seed-growers nor the producers of exhibition 
I^ants have any fixed notion regarding varieties. 
This shows the necessity of carefully executed de- 
scriptive records. It was stated that the stocks- 
used for these coordinated variety tests should have 
a oemmon origin aii<l be grown under the same en> 
vtronment long enough to have been properly fixed. 

Professor Tract, in his paper, emphasised the 
necessity of having a distinct varietal type to adhere 
to in seed-growing. He told of many confusing cases 
as one in which there were two types of Melon in the 
introduction of a new variety ; one grower had 
selected his stock ' to the green type, another to the 
white rind type. The importance of minute <^stinctions 
from the practical standpoint was great, as in Lettuce, 
where a difference in texture of leaf meant a better 
forcing variety, but grown outside there was no differ- 
ence (Uscemible. There were three distinct types of 
Refugee Wax Bean in the American seed trade to-day. 
The same thing was true in other vegetables. This 
instability ot type has led to substitution being looked 
upon lightly in the seed trade. Horticulturists should 
demand from the introducer of a new variety a distinct 
and accurate description of what he considers the type 
to which it should be grown, and this should be rigidly 
adhered to in the growing of seed to be sold under that 
name. 

A Commitee of the Society was appointed to make 
an investigation of this whole subject, to report at the 
next meeting of the Society, the two presentors of the 
papers being named with power to add to their number. 

Carnation. 
Mr. JebsbB. Norton, of the Department of Agricultnre, 
tokl of some recent experiments that are being carriea 
OB there in the breeding of Carnations, and exhibited 
a number of seedling flowers to illustrate his. deduc- 
tions on the application of Mendel's law to the 
breeding of such. He classified the seedling fiowers 
into three groups, as single, semi-double, and douUe 
"What he calls semi-double are the typical floristsT 
flowers ; the doubles embracing the split calyx, anct 
monster flowers, which an investigation showed have 
all the stamens transformed into petals. In the 
serai -doubles they are not so modified, henee do not 
burst the calyx. In the seedlings of one capsule all 
these types are represented in a seemingly regidar 
proportion. Thus the following figures were given as 
actual records : — 
double 6 ^ double 74 ) 



serai-double 15 V total 28 semi-double 147 /total 273 
single 7 J single 52 ) 

Other characters also coincide with these figures as, 
for instance, the matter of odour. According to the 
law we should expect to have the progeny of a hybrid 
separate into the dominant and recessive types in the 
proportions of 1, 2, 1. This, we find, very nearly 
approximated by the figures given above. As a 
suggestion to the practical florist he asks, ' ' Would it not 
be well to cross the single and the extreme double ' 
types, rather than always selecting both {lareuts f rem 
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tho standard types, as bj that method there should 
be a greater proptirtioti of true florists' type produced— 
that is, if MendeVs law holds?*' The work has only 
juBt oommenoed at Washington, and these suggestions 
were but the inferences drawn from an examination of 
the results so far obtained. 

Plant Associations. 
In an interesting paper on the relationships of plants 
in the orchard. Professor U. P. Hkdrick. of Michigan, 
opened a very important topic. Ho urged the necessity 
of studying the growing relationships of plants as 
cultivated for economic purposes, cspeoially in regard 
to the orchard. It bad been demonstrated long ago 
that certain species of grasses did best when grown 
together. Mr. Spencer Pickering, in England, had con- 
ducted recent experiments on the efiFect of grasseiB 
grown about Apple- trees. Thistles arc said -to poison 
Oats; and the Peach and Potato do not do well 
together. May not plants affect the soil onanisms? A 
knowledge of the societies of cultivated plants should 
help us in the study of climate and soik in fruit 
growing. In botany we give definite names to plant 
societies ; we speak of this or that flora and all under- 
stand : horticultural floras arc just as reaL We need 
to have them named and classified. Plants are not 
passive to the attacks of parasites ; they make every 
effort to resist, and by a better understanding of the 
relationship of host and visitor we can help the plants 
of the farm and garden to throw off their foes. A 
studv of weeds would be beneficial; weed floras 
would act as a guide to the adaptability- of the soil 
for certain crops. And an understanding of the re- 
lationships would be helpful. Chiokweed, which grows 
after the trees have made their growth, acts as a 
first-class late cover crop for an* oiohanL An orchard 
at .Brigham City, Utah, an orchard under irrigation, 
had Peach trees in which catch crops were grown, 
' and the speaker could tell, almost from the appear- 
ance of the folisge, what catch crop had been 
grown there. The effects of the intermingling were 
very pronounced. In pot experiments at the Michigan 
station now. under way, Peach-trees were grown in 
pots, and various other plants with them. Elberta 
was the variety of Peach. Thirty trees were selected. 
Fertilisers were added and good drainage provided. 
The pots were sunk to the brims »n coarse cinders. 
The plants were set 6 feet apart eaci^ way, watered as 
necessary, and not pruned. Three pots were in each 
.test. Potatos, Tomatos, Oats, Bye, Bape, Mustard, 
criipson Clover, Peas and Beans were the oatdi crops 
planted in the pots. I^eaves on the trees wHh Oats 
and Rye were the smaUest and fewest in number. 
These trees were the earliest to mature. The effects 
were most noticeable with the Oats. The Potato pots 
and the Tomato pots suffered next in order, as named 
in the foregoing respects. The yellowing of the foliage 
was not nearly so noticeable with the Solanums as 
with the grains. ^ Next in degree came Mustard, then 
Bape, foUowed by the check trees, and most vigorous 
of all was the crimson Clover pots. The Peas did not 
make a growth. 

SuLPBrR Washes. 
Sulphur washes for orchard treatment were dis- 
cussea by P. J. Parrott, of the New York Station. 
In view of the excellent results that have been re- 
ported from the use of the sulphur washes in one or 
two States, it was thought that there was a possibility 
of introducing a more systematic method of spraying 
which should include the sulphur wash as a regular 
jMurt of the orchard practice. At present there is only 
the Bordeaux spray so used, or rather the Bordeaux- 
arsenical sprays. These, however, do not repel the 
sucking insects such as scale and lice. InveMigations 
show- that the newer treatment has a good effect in 
controlling San Jose scale, Pead^-leaf curl, and Peach- 
scab. Bv giving one application of the sulphur wash 
(luring the dormant season and supplementing with 
the two latter usual Bordeaux-arsenical sprays, the 
best results were had in the general control of all the 
troubles that affect the orchard. 

Breeding Hardt Fruits. 
''Methods in Breeding Hardy Fruits," were discussed 
by Professor N. £. Hansen, of the South Dakota 
Station. He explained that it was found necessary 
to secure a more favourable condition at blooming 
time, and the work was therefore done under glass 
aft^r raising the trees, &c., in tube for a year or two 
bsfore blooming. They are wintered in a special cellar 
with windows to give some light. During late winter 
and early spring they are brought into the green- 
house and the crossing done there. Dwarfing stocks 
are necessary, such as Paradise for the Apple, Quince 
for the Pear, and Western-sand Cherry for the stone 
fruits. Much success has been had in hastening the 
fruiting season of cross-bred seedlings; and Straw- 
berries from the cross of the wild with the tamo 
have been brought to the fruiting size in the same 
year outdoors and fruited under glass in the winter. 
This saves much time in selecting varieties for propa- 
gation. Apple graft hybridisation has been carried on 
extensively, and the fruiting of hundreds of trees is 
awaited. Grafted on the Western-sand Cherry the 
Peach has been found to fruit as a very small tree. 



This stock would appear to promise advantages for 
use in private gardens and orchard houses and for 
dwarf plantations on dry, sandjr soils. In growing a 
(quarter of a million fruit seedlings, the many seed- 
ling variations appearing give evidence to support 
the mutation theory of De Yries. Plant breeaing 
in its modem aspect, he says, is plant inventing, 
rather than the observing of an ever - changing 
panorama. 

Election of officers resulted as follows : President, 
L. H. Bailey ; secretary -treasurer, Y. A. Clark ; 
assistant secretary, U. P. Hedrick ; W. B. Lasenby is 
made chairman of the executive committee. L. Barron. 

(For "Oardenen* Debating Societies," see p. zili.) 



ENQUIRY. 

Eablt and Late Pbachbs. — I should like to 
know the names of the best early yariety and of 
best late variety of Peach for (n^wing^ in a cold 
booae to be trained upon a trellis 16 inohes from 
the glass roof ? By best, I mean with reference to 
quality of fruits, prolific beiurets, and with vigor- 
ous constitutions, not liable to mildew. L,, Ule of 
Wight, 



TRADE NOTE. 

Mr. W. Nafpjbb. — In consequence of the retire- 
ment from business of Mr. Wimeett, Mr. 
Napper is open to an engagement. Previous to 
coming to Chelsea Mr. Napper was connected 
with the once famous nxirsery of Lucombe 
Pince k Co., of Exeter. 



AISWEIS Tl CIIIESiPIIIEITS. 

■ ■ • 

Almanac : T. Norman A. Ton have omitted to 
supply us with your address. 

"Cactus" Pelargoniums: W,, ic J. B. We 
think your flowers are rery good examples of 
the type, which may be useful for certain forms 
of decoration, although in our opinion they are 
not so effective as the ordinary form of the zonal 
Pelargonium. 

Carnations: Montis. The American Carnation 
and How to Grow It, by Chas. Willis Ward 
(New York : A. T. De la Mare Printing and 
Publishing Co.). You will find an exhaustive 
article on the subject of your other question in 
our issue for August 6, 1904, p. 88, where 
special soils and manures for Carnations are 
discussed. 

Carnations Disbasbd: A. .^ F. F, They are 
affected with Paccinia dianthi. You will find 
an account of it in the books you mention. 

Ctfripsdium and Faphiopedilum : T. B, There 
are differences between these two g^ups, and 
some think the differences to be so important 
as to necessitate the breaking up of the old 
genus Cypripedium into other groups of equal 
value. This is a matter of opinion, but among 
growers the prevailing tendency is to retain 
the old genus in its entirety, and we think for 
garden purposes this is the most convenient 
plan, as the proposed new genera can be 
treated as sulhgenera or sections, and thus 
the necessity of adopting new names is 
avoided. The following is a key to the 
genera. In the first two the ovary is three- 
celled, with azile placentas ; sepals vidvate. 
Selenipedium has plicate leaves, persistent 
perianth, subglobose seeds. Phragmipedilum 
has conduplicate leaves, deciduous perianth, 
fusiform seeds. In the following two genera 
the ovary is one-celled, with parietal ph^ntas 
and fusiform seeds. Cypripedium has plicate 
leaves, persistent perianth, and valvate sepals. 
Faphiopedilum has condupli.*Ate leaves, de- 
ciduous perianth, and imbricate sepals. 

EUCHARIS ORANDIFLORA (aMAZONICA) : £. /. B. 

We have repeatedly illustrated very fine speci- 
mens of this exceedingly useful flowering 
plant, but it is quite impossible for us to say 
where the largest specimen in the country may 
be found, especially as Eucharis are plants 
which are sometimes subjected to division at 
the time of repotting. 

" Flora capbnsis " : O. P. Lovell Eeeve & Co., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Gardbnbrs' Noticb to Lbavb: Constant Bsader, 
The cu&tom is to give or receive a month's 



notice. In order to claim this in a coxurt of 
law, it would however be necessary to afford 
proof that you are a " menial " servant in the 
meaning of the Act relating to domestic servants. 

Gas-Limb : Ajax. You do not state how much 
gas-lime was applied, or when. If a heavy 
dressing was given the land may have to be 
left idle for a year. 

Gravbl : T. D. F. You had better obtain offers 
from the Gravel Company, and from several 
contractors. 

Grubs: J. B. E, They are the larvce of one of the 
common weevil, and are as destructive in this 
form as in the beetle stage. You can do nothing 
better tJian trap them with pieces of Potato, 
Carrot, &c. A small flower-stake should be 
stuck in the Potatos, &c. ; this will indicate 
the position of the trap, and be useful for 
withdrawing it. 

Htacinth and Tulip Bulbs : O, A. M. There 
appears to be nothing deficient in the quality 
of the bulbs, which are a very fair sample. It 
is likely that something has been introduced in 
the ashes from your gas-house which has , 
poisoned the roots and killed them. Sulphur 
compounds would act injuriously in this way. 

Nambs of Fruits: B. W. R, The Pear is over 
ripe. Send again earlier next season.— 8. P. 
1, Wyken Pippin; 2, Claygate Pearmain.— 
X. E, W. Wyken Pippin.— A. B. 8. 1, Beauty 
of Kent; 2, Bed Winter Queen; 3, Cellini 
Pippin; 4, Winter Bed Sweet; 5, Sturmer 
Pippin; 6, Manx's Codlin.— IT. B., Devon. 
Leon Leclerc de Laval.— iSale. Bather small 
fruits of Glout Morceau. 

Nambs of Plants : H., DtUwieh, Hippeastnun 
vittatum, generally called Amaryllis vittata; 
it grows well as an ordinary warm gpreenhouse 
plimt, a dry rest being given the bulbs after 
the foliage. dies off.— .^. L., Oxford, Probably 
the Bracken (Pteris aquilina) come up from 
spores under glass. The specimens are smaU, 
drawn, and very imperfect ENurren fronds. Send 
fertile fronds when available. — J. H, B., Fal- 
mouth. Olearia Forsteri.- Correjponden*. The 
Bed Wood, Sequoia sempervivens. 

Lilt of thb Vallbt: J. 7. Please write in 
French or German, or even in Dutch. 

PiNBS: /. C. The foliage is attacked with a 
fungus closely allied to if not the same as 
that which attacks the Scotch Fir, and called 
Peridermium pini. The same fungus also 
grows on' the common Groundsel, but then 
assumes a totally different appearance. By 
inoculating the Pine with the fungus on the 
"^ Groundsel the Peridermium is produced. 

Bight or Lbft-handbd Diqoing : W, D. Some 
regard one way as left-handed and some the 
other, but we believe that the general opinion 
is that the man who has his right hand at the 
top of the spade is right-handed in his work, 
although he uses his left foot for forcing the 
spade into the ground. 

BoTAL Horticultural Socibtt's Examinations: 
W, J, D. Your letter has been forf arded to 
the Secretary of the Boyal Horticultural 
Society, and we have no doubt he will reply 
to you. 

Sops-in-Winb: C. 8, ^Co, In A Dictionary of 
Englieh Plant Barnes, by Jas. Britten, F.L.S., 
Dianthus plumarius, the origin of the garden 
Pink, is stated to be known as Sops-in-Wine. 
Another author, B. C. A. Prior, attaches the 
name to D. caryophyllus. 

Violbts DisBASBD: Q. 8. B. Your plants are 
attacked by a fungus, ''Ascochyta violae.' 

. Spray the plants with potassium sulphide, 1 oi. 
to 3 gallons of water, every fortnight. Select 
another situation and fre^ soil for a f utwe 
plantation, getting anew stock from a distance. 

Communications Received.— T. B.— J. V.— H. C— 
G. M. W.— A. B.— W. F. W.— A. D.-Lconard Barron- 
8. N. W. & Co.— Hcnfordshlre Mau-J. Langston- 
F. Harris-C. G.Girdliam-O. K.-C. H. 8.-J. Clayton, 
with tliank8-Dr. R. W.— S. II.-C. D. McK.-A. F- 

H. P.-Bevi8-F. G. B.-W. N. W. M.-C. J.E- 

Duchesue et Cie — E.H J.-Mrs. A.-Gardeocr-M. E.B. 
—A. R.-B. Y.-Constant Reader Sir Michael Foster 
—J. G. W.-Imp. Depr. Of Agriculture for the W. Indies 
— 8yndicat des Fabricante de Sucre de France-G. »• 
— Soc.Nat.d'Hort. de France R.P.— Walpoie Winara 
Co.- J. W.-Dr. L, - J. R, G.-F. C. L.-F. M.-W. H.Y. 

-J. E.-E. M.-F. J. ; 

iiror Mar/cete ana Weather, aee p. xlr.; 
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VINES ON WALLS. 
A M0NG8T other old bocks on gardening 
-^^ I happen to possees two, both of which 
give considerable prominence to the culture 
of Vines on walls. Of course, the means for 
growing fruit of any kind under glass two 
hundred years ago would be posEessed only 
by rich people, and if those of limited 
means were desirous of cultivating Grape- 
vines, it would become a question of utilising 
iiralls for the purpose or going without 
Grapes. Even now, as one rambles through 
the villages of Surrey and some other 
counties in the couth of England, wherever 
a gable end of a house is exposed to the 
south a white Sweetwater Grape-vine has 
been planted, probably not in quite recent 
years, as many of them may be considered 
to have been planted half a century or more 
ago. In most cases they bear very poor 
Grapes, nor anything like a fair crop, not 
because the Vines are too old, but because 
sufficient attention is not given to them. The 
numerous main branches have been fixed to 
the walls years ago, and the laterals have been 
spurred back year after year, until they are 
now so weakly that few or no bunches 
form upon them. The County Oouncil 
lecturers might instruct the villagers how 
gradually to cut out the old gnarUd 



steins and replace them by youug wood 
trained up from the base of the Vine, as 
only in this way can fruitful spurs be 
obtained. 

Vines grown out ofdoors are liable to 
mildew; this troublesome pest invariably 
settles upon the bunches, and I do not 
know any better way to free the berries 
and leaves from it than sjiioging with soft 
soapy water in which some flowers-of- 
sulphur has been well mixed. The sulphur 
can be syringed off with clear water subse- 
quently. "Shanking," which is the terror 
of gardeners who grow Vines under glass, is 
unknown upon out-of-doors Vines. With 
proper cultivation I get bunches of Grapes 
weighing 2 lb. on the south end of my house, 
but they seldom ripen well. The rods are 
trained in the same way as that in which 
gardeners train them in vineries. 

A good treatise on fruit - culture was 
written by a clergyman, the Bev. John 
Lawrence, A.M., Rector of Yelverton, North- 
amptonshire, and published by Bernard 
Lintot, between the Temple Gates in Fleet 
Street, in 1716. The worthy clergyman was a 
good gardener, and had to work with limited 
means. He tried various methods to ripen 
his Grapes, such as training the Vines on 
the sloping roofs, and also by putting the 
bunches into flasks (glass flasks probably, 
but he does not say eo). In the flasks they 
ripened sooner, " but they were apt to be 
mouldy for the want of free air, and had an 
insipid taste; and the slopes, though they 
admitted more of the sun's rays, yet they 
subjected the fruit more to the rains, dews, 
and cold nights." This Rector, evidently 
self-taught, had some failures, but he gives 
the sum of his successful culture of Vines 
and fruit-trees in this the fourth edition. 
He found that walls were best, and the 
climate was much the same as our own, 
although Old Sol, according to the astrono- 
mers, must have decreased twenty miles or 
so in diameter by combustion during the 
intervening years. 

The varieties cultivated were the White 
Muscadine and the Black Cluster— these 
two were most to be depended upon, and 
the White Raisin Grape was admirable for 
tarts. Doubtless if the same care were 
exercised in cultivating Grape-vines now, 
and the right sorts were grown, the same 
measure of success would be attained. 
Our author writes— '' Vine of all others 
needs pruning most, and though it is easiest 
performed yet it is least understood. 
Our climate is not so favourable, or the 
sun over bountiful of his ripening heats, but 
there is need of all the care and the greatest 
art to help nature forward in bringing 
Grapes to any degree of perfection in 
England ; " but he adds, " With a little dili- 
gence and timely care there has seldom been 
a year but I have had good Grapes, and 
most years great plenty." 

Mr. Lawrence deals with all manner of 
fruit-trees, and gives excellent advice as to 
planting, pruning, and subsequent summer 
and autumn treatment. 

As some evidence of the interest taken 
in fruit-tree culture another book on the 
same subject was published in the follow- 
ing year, 1717, with the title of Paradise 
Retrieved ; or a " Method of Managing and 
Improving Fruit-trees against Walls or in 
Hedges, contrary to Mr. Lawrence and 
others upon Gardening," by Samuel Collins, 



Esq. Printed for John Collins, Seedsman, 
over against the Maypole in the Strand. 

Mr. Collins seems to have rushed into 
print principaliy to show the mistakes in 
practice and errors of judgment made by the 
aforesaid worthy Rector. I did not intend 
to follow the discussion, but rather to allude 
to the importance, each author attached to 
Vines and Vine culture on walls. Mr. Collins 
advises two ways of growing them; the more 
practical of the two was to train the growths 
in single reds to the wall, although the dis- 
tances apart, 14 inches, would be tco close 
to each other. Once in eight or nine years 
each rod was to be cut down near to the 
ground, and young reds were to take their 
place, the cultivator of coune being careful 
only to cut down intermediate shoots, so 
that the wall would alwa}s be furnished 
with fruiting canes while the young canes 
were in process of development His second 
method was to train three canes from one 
root up to the top of a wall furnished with 
fan-trained Peaches and Nectarines. "These 
Vines fill the wall to the top at what height 
soever, and as the roots do not prejudice the 
stone fruit so neither does the dropping of 
the leaves damage the fruits, but in wet 
Bummers very much conduce to the keeping 
of i|) sound." 

Ih the first decade of the nineteenth 
century (1803) an important treatise on 
fruit-trees was written by Mr. Wm. Forsyth, 
gardener to His Majesty at Kensington and 
St. James's, and it is rather curious that he 
should deal with the treatment of Vines on 
walls which had been planted between Peadi 
and Nectarine trees trained exactly as recom- 
mended by Mr. Collins nearly a hundred 
years previously. The Vines had been sadly 
neglected at the time they passed into the 
care of Mr. Forsyth. The fruit produced 
was small, hard and unfit to be sent to the 
table." He cut them down and trained 
up two canes from each plant, allowing 
them to grow their full length. Two of 
these canes produced 120 fine bunches 
of Grapes, weighing from one pound 
to a pound and a quarter each. The follow- 
ing year (1791) he trained five Vines in the 
same way with considerable success, and in 
the third year, when all the Vines on the 
wall had been furnished with young wood 
(1793), he sent " for the use of His Majesty 
and the royal family, 878 baskets of Grapes, 
each weighing about 3 lb." 

Mr. forsjth does not state whether the 
garden was at Kensington Palace or St. 
James's, nor does he state the variety from 
which he obtained such good results. For 
the results were good, as he adds, "Every 
one who saw them said that the large 
bunches were as fine as forced Grapes." The 
varieties recommended by Mr. Forsyth for 
open^alls were the July Grape, and specially 
Morillon Noire Hfttive, the white or common 
Muscadine or Chasselas, the white Frontig- 
nan or Muscat Blanc, the small black 
Cluster; the Auverna or true Burgundy 
Grape the best for making wine. 

Th^re are hundreds of gable ends of houses 
and walls furnished with Grape-vines, which 
bear none or worthless, fruit owing to no 
care being bestowed upon them ; the old 
branches have, as has been stated, had the 
laterals spurred back in some instances for 
half a century, until the Vine is utterly 
exhausted. I know plenty such walls that 
are of no value whatsoever, positions that 
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would grow Splendid Marie Louise Pears, 
if Grapes are not cared for. 

One thing I may be allowed to state here, 
and that is that our youths, although they 
have more spare time than we used to have, 
do not give so much of it to their gardens. 
They are either playing cricket or attending 
cricket matches, or reading about them and 
discussing them in summer, or football in 
winter. To me it seems a sad waste of time, 



CORDYLINES AT ABBOTSBURY. 

The iUustr&tion (fig. 29) shows a row of 
plants of Cordyline indlvisa growing in the 
gardens here, some of which were in flower at the 
time the photograph was obtained. The plants 
are about 16 feet high, and on the left of them 
are Bamboos, chiefly Anmdinaria Simoni and 
Phylloetacbys viridi-glauoescens, P. mitis and 
P. aurea. With the exception of P. aoiea 
they are above the height of the Cordylines 



Fir. 2).- SPECIMENS OP CORDYLINB INDIVI8A IN LORD ILCHESTER'S GARDEN 
AT ABBCT3BURY, DORSETSHIRE. 



especially when ten times more pleasure 
could be obtained from cultivatiog even a 
small garden plot. At a recent annual 
dinner of the Royal Gardeners' Orphan 
Fund, Sir John Llewelyn said he would 
like to see every cottager in a position 
to grow good Potato?, and his wife able to 
cook them. It seems in these days that the 
wife will have to grow tha Potatos as well 
as cook them. It is an old saying '' that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy " ; 
but if it is all play and no work it will 
make Jack a useless man. /. Douglas, 



On the right- band side of the picfcare is a* 
feathery-like tree, also higher than the Cordy- 
lines, which is Eucalyptus coccifera, raised in 
Abbotsbury from own saved seed, the original 
plant being of greit age. At the extreme end 
of the picture is a very large plant of Acacia 
dealbata, which will be covered with flowers in 
the spring. This Acacia is about 25 feet high. 
All the Cordylines at Abbotsbury flowered most 
profusely in 1904, and in November, when they 
were ripening their seeds, they appeared, as 
seen at a distance, to be again in full flower, owing 
to the effect of the little white fruits. Unfor- 
tunately they are very tender, and even those 



shown in the illustration were ent down by frost, 
and the present ones are the second or third that 
have been thrown up. We find the best protec- 
tion is hay-bands wrapped around them from 
bottom to top, taking the bands off early in the 
spring. H. KemptikaU, AlhoUhykry CatiU Qcurdenti 
DoneUMre. 



THE BPECIES OP EREMURUS. 

The genus Eremurus consists of noble Liliaoeooa 
plants, closely allied to the Asphodels, inhabiting 
the drier regions of Asia Minor, &c. There are 
about thirty species known to botany, but only 
nine of these are in general cultivation, and bnt^ 
six of them are worth attention as effective garden 
plants. Their introduction to gardens is of eom- 
paratively recent date ; E. spectabilis, one of the> 
undesirables, and the plant upon which Bieber- 
stein founded the genus, has been known for 
centuries. E. Bungei appears to have been 
next in order of arrival, but it was not until 
E. himalaicus and E. robustns reached us that 
the Eremuri gained the favour they now enjoy. 
Hybridists have taken them in hand, and quite a 
dozen hybrids known to me await increase of stock 
before being furnished with names, whilst rax 
are already available for the best garden use in 
some quantity. 

There has always been a difficulty in thorough^ 
acclimatising bulbous and tuberous plants from 
the East, the climatal conditions differing so 
markedly from our own, and Eremuri have 
shared with the rest of such plants a good deal 
of neglect on account of cultural difficulties. 
Happily, rapid propagation by means of seeds- 
and less rapid root increase have rendered it quite 
unnecessary to import plants, and wide distribu- 
tion of the home-raised article has rendered a 
coddling treatment equally unnecessary ; one can 
grow Eremurus of some kind or other in every 
British garden, and grow them well. 

Cultivation. 
Eremuri are noble subjects for the flower 
garden, requiring only that a warm position and 
light soil be selected for them. E. Bungei, £. 
Warei, and E. Olge and their forms grow best 
in soils of limestone formation, and lime in some 
form or other is almost necessary for them. The 
site should be well drained and a quantity of 
builder's rubble introduced into the soil, and it i» 
better to raise the bed or border abov» the general 
level, so that the crowns may rest in a dry state. 
The broad-leaved species of Eremurus delight in 
a free-feeding soil of deep tilth. It does not 
matter if it is light or heavy, provided it does not 
hold moisture in suspension 18 inches from the 
surface. Protection of the crowns just as the 
flower-spikes are showing is very necessary, for 
water oollected during the night and passed down 
the leaf channels forms a pool in the morning,, 
and this, freezing solid and thawing suddenly, 
injures the flower* spikes. A few Fir or Spruce 
branches laid over the crowns when frosts are 
expected in late spring ^^11 be all the protection 
needed. It is not necessary to protect the crowna 
in winter ; they are capable of withstanding any 
frosts they are likely to endure without harm, 
and protection during winter will only encourage 
them to grow at unseasonable times. In cold or 
wet districts E. Bungei and its group would b» 
safer lifted during winter. The loss of a f^w 
roots is not a matter of importance to this qjwcies 
and its allies, for I have found the root stockB 
when shorn of roots grow and flower just as well 
without them as with them. It is better to leave 
established clumps al<nie if in a light, dry soil. 
All the species must be planted in autumn save 
E. Bungei, which may he planted in Decemher. 

Propagation. 
Propagation, other than natural increase of 
root-stocks, which one cannot infloence fipprer 
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ciaUy« can only be eileeted by aeod raising, and 
the preoess ib not easy with snoh speoias as 
Bnng^, Olg»> and their forms, which «re ex-* 
tremely difficult to nurse through the seedling 
stages. Wiiere the soil is naturally heayy, frames 
£lled with sandy loam ace nseful as seed-beds. 

Seeds that are freshly gathered and well 
ripened germinate freely enough if sown imme- 
•diately in warm borders or frames. The first 
reason's growth is but little more tihan an inch of 
pallid leaf, with a thickened base, and growth 
lasts from six to ten weeks, when the seedlings 
lest for a year. One can, however, extend the 
first season's growth by carefully watering the 
«ite and shading it from the strongest sunshine 
just before midsummer, thus preventing the 
«eedlingfs from resting till they have added the 
maxiaflm amount of material to the store root, 
A Hght being placed over them to keep them dry 
when they have grown all they will for that 
reason. Next spring growth will appear early, 
4md a light covering of litter is generally neoes- 
sary to protect the young shoots as they pierce 
the soil. Again, just before midsummer water 
And carefully shade the site, so that the root- 
fitocks be encouraged to develop fully. The third 
year's cultivation is merely a repetition of the 
first and second, and by this time they will have 
made the familiar thonged root-stock, when it 
be better to lift and replant them — the glaucous 
and narrow-leaved kinds in soil charged with lime- 
rubble, the broad-leaved kinds in ordinary light 
soil, rendered friable by adding leaf -soil in 
limited quantity. (7. B. UaXUti. 
{To he contitiued.) 



ha<l been limited. His grvg of difficolfc new work 
was what one would expect from such a man, 
and he overcame great difficulties by sheer force 
of intelligence combined with industry. It is 
commonly related of him that when he was sent 



years of intelligent if hard labour, encouraged by 
liberal masters, a good soil and climate, what do 
we find? 

Twelve miles of tree avenues, six lines deepw 
giving shade, tranquillity, a peaceful rest as yoa 



Fig. 80.— zebras in the enclosure for wild animals 
in the gardens at kimberley. 



HORTICULTUEE AT KIMBERLEY. 

If the question be asked, " Do tree destruction 
and tree planting affect the climate, decrease or 
inoreaiM the rainfall, increase or lessen the long 
(>onodic droughts, increase or lessen the deadly 
hail-atorms of the high veldt," the answer is 
"' that tbey do so to an en<»mous extent," and no 
better evidence can be cited in confirmation of 
the eifects on tiie climate of tree- destruction 
4urofuid Kimberley, even when those trees were 
tiothing more than a forest of Mimosa scrub, 
^rzowing as they do in a dwarf form on the wind- 
swept diamond-fields and lying over 4000 feet 
Above sea-level. 

Bat let us pass over the unfortunate tree 
•destruction of the early days of the Kimberley 
mines (it wan done partly in ignorance, but 
chiefly because the tran^ort of fuel in those 
days by ox-waggon, some 700 or 800 miles from 
the coast, was slow and very expensive) and 
confine ouzselves to the telling of what has been 
<k»iie dnriBg these past fifteen years in trying to 
make a desert literally to blossom as the rose 
in the way of tree-planting for shade, fruit, 
dowers* and vegetablesj and to increase and make 
more n^gular the annual rainfall of the high 
weldt 

Favoored with a good soil and a suj^ly of 
water pumped from the mines, Kenilworth, a 
«ubiub of Kimberley, the property df tiie De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., was taken hold 
of by the late Mr. Cecil Bhodes, and he, with that 
wonderful gift he possessed of selecting the right 
men, got hold also of the right person in Mr. F. 
Fenner, F.B.H.S., as his Superintendent of 
Forestry for the immense tract of lands held by 
iiis Company. Mr. Fenner was at that time 
(aboat 1889) at Cape Town in a nursery. His 
previouB experience in England had been ex- 
tensive. Ten years had been spent at the Bag- 
ahot Nurseries ; and for six years, before coming 
to Soufii Africa, he had been the manager of one of 
the oldest and largest nurseries in Liverpool. But 
his knowledge of South African horticulture, with 
its range of climates, its different trees and plantSj 



by Mr. Bhodes to spy out the land he wjw to. 
plants he wept when he beheld the desolate 
# wilderness which lay stretched out before him* 
I must state, however, that Mr. Fenner denies 
this fable. He felt» he said, downhearted ; but 
he was determined that the work Mr. Bhodes 



emetge from the glaring diamond floors and 
come upon this sylvan epot. These deeply- 
formed avenues are now, after twelve or fifteen 
years' grpv^th, about 50 to 10 feet high, and con* 
sisb of Casuarina (the Beef wood-tree), having a 
very graceful psndent foliage, and a tree well 



Fig. 31.- 



-hoeticulture at kimberley: grape-vine avenue, 

ONE MILE IN LENGTH. (SEE P. 68.) 



desired him to do should be well done. A whole- 
some faith, that! Here, then, at Kenilworth, 
the ugly and apparently God-forsaken township 
of mine-tailing heaps and drainage dUbrxB, Mr. 
Fenner set to work to make of it — as now surely 
it is— Kenilworth the Beautiful ; and after fifteen 



adapted for droughty climates j GreviUea ro- 
buBta, also a graceful tree and a drought resistor 
when established ; Pinus insignis, P. Pinea, and 
Cupressus macrocarpa, and many species (I do 
not know how many) of Eucalyptus, but some 
of the species I cite— viz., E. citriodora, E. robusta. 
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£. reibinifera, E. sacnlftta, £. lotryoides, and E. 
globulus. 

Bat of all the trees at Kenilworth and Kim- 
berlej, the finest, the shadiest, and the best 
drought resister when well established, revelling 
as it then does in the long dry winter drought of 
six months' duration on the high veldts is the 
Pepper-tree, Schinus MoUe. It is, of course, 
not to be confounded with the pepper of com- 
merce, but its seeds, the prolific nature of which 
is astounding when the male and female trees are 
near together, when placed in the mouth, have 
the flavour of black pepper ; hence, I presume, its 
common name. This tree, I believe, is South 
American in origin, but it got to South Africa, 
we believe, from Australia, for Mr. Fenner 
informed me that he found a lone specimen of it 
growing, when he first came along, at the water- 
works, the position outside Kimberlej held so 
tenaciously by the Boers in the late siege time. 
Tliis was a solitary male specimen, which bore 
no seed, but it was good to look upon and to sit 
under, and full of vigour and shade. Mr. Fenner 
at once rightly came to the conclusion that it 
had been brought from Australia by an early 
digger, and to Australia he therefore sent for 
seed. The first supply was a failure; but a 
second lot of seed he obtained turned out to be 
properly ripened and harvested (sound seed of 
this tree seems to require to be specially har- 
vested), and hence the whole supply of the 
Kimberley district at least has come from this 
dever instinct of discovery, the possession of 
which is so necessary to success in the Colonies. 
How grand a tree it is let those who knew 
Kimberley twenty-five years ago and who know it 
now as a pleasant health resort, full of 
shade, brightness, and cleanliness, and of 
monuments, squares, avenues, and good roads 
made and planted during and since the ever- 
memorable siege of 1899 — 1900. 

I had at first thought that Mr. Fenner was 
entitled to the honour of having introduced this 
marvellous tree into South Africa (barring our 
friend the digger), but I have since come to 
learn that Mr. G. Baikie, F.E.H.S., Horticulturist 
to the Central South African Sailways, had him- 
self, quite by accident, so he tells me, sent to 
Europe for the seed of Schinus MoUe, amongst 
many other seeds he was then trying as being 
the most suitable for growing on the high veldt. 
This was on the Transvaal higher veldt, some 
fifteen years before Mr. Fenner procured the seed 
from Australia ; and Mr. Tidmarsh, of the Gra- 
hamstown Botanical Gardens, verifies Mr. Baikie's 
statement of its introduction into Africa on a 
commercial basis some thirty years ago. 

It is quite evident that Schinus Molle should 
not be pruned, or if necessary it must be cut as 
sparingly as possible, for it bleeds profusely when 
cut, giving forth a juicy, glutinous substance (it 
surely cannot be a useful substance like that 
ezpeUed from the rubber- tree !) It has a way of 
feathering out at the bottom, covering its own 
roots with its foliage. Nature's method of con- 
serving its own moisture, which, like the camel of 
the desert, makes and keepe it independent of 
water supply. The foliage covering the roots in 
very fact prevents radiation and loss of moisture 
in the bucning sunshine. This lower foliage or 
root-covering material, if measured, will be found 
coincident with the lateral root-growth. 

At Mafeking I found that the beautiful siege 
avenue of Pepper-trees, abutting on the town 
lands eastward of the town, where no shade or 
shelter previously was, and which had been 
planted as a memorial immediately after the 
siege had ended about four years ago, and now 
had developed a shady, healthy growth, a streak 
of evergreen in a dry and thirsty land, had quite 
recently been ruthlessly pruned; and I noticed 
all the trees bleeding, dying probably, weeping 
tears, of shame at the ignorance shown of ita 



unique halit, no!i evidently yet understood of the 
people who had with such good sense planted 
this tree. I am quite sure that all South African 
gardeners will agree with me that the man who 
had committed such folly deserved to have .... 
for he had done not less than Jgl,000 worth of 
damage in a few days with a half-crown knife 
(which should at once be taken away from him, 
lest he commit further great sins) in sheer 
ignorance of the habit of this wonderful drought- 
resisting, evergreen shade tree. 

But to return to Kenilworth. The great belt 
of these lofty and leafy trees goes around the 
township, six lines deep, forming a grand shelter, 
and the 12 miles of avenues radiate from a 
central circus. Here, within this belt of trees 
are constructed alongside, well-made roads with 
turfy side walks, kept green in winter droughts 
by the shade of the trees, the pretty detached 
houses of the De Beers' employes, managers, 
clerks, and foremen, and near by, within a 
specially planted belt of trees for shelter, is the 
60-acre orchard of fruit-trees now in grand bear- 
ing condition, consisting of all the best kinds of 
Apples, Pears, Plums (Japanese as well as 
European), Peaches, Nectarines, ApricotSi 
Figs, Mulberries, Cherries, and the Citrus 
fruits of all kinds, which latter do well and 
yield large crops, by reason cf the wise and 
necessary shelter provided. Mr. Fenner has 
devised an excellent cyanide fumigating movable 
cabin, by which means he is able at the proper 
season to thoroughly cleanse and keep healthy 
all his fruit-trees. He has also devised and 
erected a large, cool and commodious fruit- 
room, well shelved, thatched, and covered with 
straw. 

Here, again, are the nurseries, which are the 
feeding grounds of the continual planting which 
is being done in and around Kimberley by the 
De Beers Company, which includes Beaconsfield 
township as well as Kenilworth, and a new 
suburb some miles distant towards the hill 
country and the Modder Kiver, where an electric 
railway is being built by the Company, and the 
immense tract of farm lands held by De Beers 
north of Kimberley towards the Yaal river. The 
Vine avenue, planted by Mr. Fenner, now much 
more umbrageous than that shown in the illustra- 
tion (fi^. 81, p. 67), yields an average of 40 tons 
of Grapes per annum, is over 1 mile long, and a 
carriage and pair can be driven through it. Mr. 
Fenner is about to plant an avenue of Mulberry- 
trees : this fruit, so luscious even in Europe, is 
ten times more so when grown under the African 
sun. 

All the fruit, flowers, and vegetables grown 
at Kenilworth are supplied free to the hospitals, 
sanatorium, the officials of the company, their 
white workmen, and to the native compounds, 
where thousands of the black labourers for the 
mines have most comfortable quarters, kept clean 
and sweet by a perfect system of sanitation. 
Herein lies, I think, the chief reason why De 
Beers have no native labour difficulties, for they 
look after and take an interest in all their work- 
people, both white and black. 

I have no doubt whatever that the planting 
policy inaugurated by the late Mr. Cecil Bhodes, 
and still supported by De Beers' jointstook 
enterprise, and ably carried out by one of the 
foremost of South African horticulturists, does 
even now in the present well repay the pro- 
prietors, and future generations yet unborn will 
bless them. 

I must not omit to mention the existence of a 
splendidly equipped meteorological observatory 
at Kenilworth, which lies not obscurely within 
this green oasis, doing good and most useful 
observational work for Kimberley and district. 
Belonging to De Beers, it is under the charge of 
one of their officials, Mr. Sutton, an able meteor- 
ologist and a Fellow of the Boyal Meteorological 



Society. Here are to be found instruments of 
the newest patterns— photographic barometers 
and thermometers, anemometers and sunshine 
recorders. In meeting Mr. Sutton I found ire 
had like tastes in practical meteorology. 
I mentioned to him a new method of sun- 
shine recording I had but imperfectly tested 
by the " wiping-out " effects of the solar rays of 
a red ink line streak, which I think might hare 
some advantages over the present photographic 
and burning sunshine recorders. Mr. Sutton 
was good enough to promise me that he would 
make further experiment of the plan, and I hop<) 
he will succeed. Alfred Chandler, F.B^Met.Soc, 
FM,Eort.8oc. 



EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION. 

{Coniimud from p. 31.) 
Mamubxs fob Special' Cbofs — GoosBBXBBizg. 
— Well-devised courses of manurial experiments 
with Gooseberries are greatly needed, but they 
should be carried out on the same plan, at the 
same time, in as many different districts as pos- 
sible. The crop is an important one, and worth 
both time and money to endeavour to secure some 
definite conclusions. At present the work which 
has been done in a systematic manner has given, 
in several casep, contradictory results. It is 
almost impossible to deteimine how far these 
differences are due to the variations of soil, to the 
effects of local or climatic conditions, to methods 
of cultivation, to the system of recording the 
crops produced, or to the manures used. 

Gbeen OB BiPB Fbuits. 
There is a point, too, which must be re- 
membered in this connection, namely, whether 
the crop is to be gathered green or ripe. In 
either case the grower requires large fruits and 
heavy crops ; but with regard to the first, earli- 
ness is the great consideration, and, apart from 
varietal tendencies, any manure which assists 
this will be of distinct value. These objects have 
not been always separated, as they should have 
been in eiperimental work ; and I would advise a 
course of treatment in which production of early 
large fruits, to be gathered green, should form 
the first series, to be followed by a second series 
in which the fruits are to ripen before the records 
are taken. 

Stablb-Mamubb y. Abtitigialb — Potash. 

The chief consideration is to test how far the 
value of stable-manure can be increased or de- 
creased with profit by the addition of chemical 
manures; the form suggested for Strawberries 
would therefore be suitable — i.e., 80, 20, and 
10 tons of stable-manure with and without the 
chemical equivalents of a complete manure, and 
including a plot or plots not receiving the dung 
but only the artificial manure. 

It has been stated on good authority that 
potash salts have a material effect upon Goose- 
berries, and further experiments are desirable to 
test how far this may be general. Upon heavy 
and good medium soils I have not observed any 
more marked effect with Gooseberries than with 
Strawberries, especially as regards the fruit 
gathered when green. A bulky manure which 
will exert some mechanical influence on the soil, 
and an ample supply of phosphates with nitrogen, 
are the chief requisites which my experience and 
trials have proved most profitable in Gooseberry 
culture. It is possible to supply these plants 
with all the essentials of their requirements in 
the form of chemical compounds, which it might 
be assumed must support them, and yet they 
will be seen to starve out of existence in a few 
years. Instances are well known where the 
efforts of chemical manures alone on heavy soils, 
as regards Gk>08eberries, have been evident to the 
most casual observer, and required neither 
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weighing nor mea&nrixig records to prove the 
point concluBirely as far as these special cases 
'were concerned. 

Apples. 
No fruit known to me has given snch con- 
flicting and puzzling results in experiments with 
manures than the Apple, and it therefore affords 
abundant scope for extended work of a carefully 
organised character. 

The principal questions which require answer- 
ing are the effects of manures in combination cr 
singly upon, 1st, the growth of the tree ; 2nd, 
early and continued fertility ; 8rd. the size and 
development ; 4th, the colour ; 6th, the flavour j 
and 6fch, the keeping properties of the fi-uit. To 
inyestigate all these matters thoroughly would 
be a great task and a lifelong work ; haphazard 
or ill-devised attempe are worse than useless — 
they are absolutely misleading. It is far better to 
restrict efforts to one or two points and deal with 
these as exhaustively as possible ; it is at least the 
surest way to secure some return for the labour. 
This one of the lessons we learn from experience i 
there is so much demanding attention, and the 
beginner who examines the matter is so eager to 
be first in the field with the commenoement of 
his work, that in a few years he is overwhelmed, 
and a large prox>ortion of otherwise good work is 
lost becaa83 it cannot be carried to completion^ 

Two great di£Sculties beset experiments with 
Apples; one is that, as with all grafted or 
budded trees, it is not easy to obtain a number 
on identically the same stock, and this renders 
the comparison of the work by different observers 
in some measure uncertain. The other is that a 
considerable period must elapse before reliable 
results can be secured. After the trees arrive 
into bearing, the variation of seasons will often 
affect the amount and quality of the crops to a 
far greater extent than any system of manuring 
can do. It is only therefore by having a long 
series of years to draw conclusions from that a 
trustworthy average can be ensured. 

There are two periods however which come 
well within the range of the cultivator ; one is 
the growth of the young tree from the time of 
budding or grafting until fruit-bearing com- 
mences, the other is when the trees are fully 
developed and either have had no special treat- 
ment or all have been treated alike, and probably 
show signs of diminished size of fruits or lessened 
fertility. In both these cases it is possible 
within a few years to produce some results by 
experimental manurial tests that may be of 
service, and upon which conclusions <^ general 
value may be founded. 

The whole life of an Apple-tree would thus 
be divided into three parts : 1st, the period from 
the bud to fruit bearing ; 2nd, from fruit bearing 
to maturity ; and 8rd, from maturity to decline. 
Dealing with Apples on a dwarfing stock, the 
first may cover three to five jears ; the second is 
of uncertain and variable duration, perhaps from 
ten to twenty years, and presents the chief 
difficulties to the experimenter. The duration of 
the third depends upon many circumstances, 
amongst which the natural habit of the variety, 
and the health of the tree from its youth onwards, 
will have their respective effects. 

For many reasons it is desirable to define 
clearly to which period observations are directed, 
and while it is eminently desirable to have con- 
tinuous experiments, it would also be useful to 
have some confined to the first and third periods, 
for these come within the power of a far gpreater 
number of persons. Investigation might ther<;» 
fore deal with a study of the following : — 

1. Effects of animaJ manures, with and without 
complete artificials, in different quantities. 

2. Effects of phosphates. 

3. Effects of potash. 

4. Effects of nitrogen. 

5. Effects of various substances, such as lime, 
iron, sulphur, magnesia, and others. 



In the special series of eiperiments 2 to 5, a 
standard or normal eiperiment in 1 should be 
selected for comparison, together with a plot that 
is unmanured. 

For declining trees a comparative trial should 
be made of manures in a Eolid state and in 
solution, as there is frequently a material 
difference both in the absolute effects and in the 
time requisite to display them. 

Two important matters demand attention in 
experiments with young Apple trees, namely 
to have as many individual trees as possible 
subjected to one course of treatment, and the 
other is to select them with the utmost care in 
order that both in root and branch growth there 
will be a close approach to equality of vigour. 
The natural variations in strength and other 
qualities which cannot be detected are so great 
that averages drawn from a few individuals may 
be rendered most deceptive by one exceptionally 
good or one very bad tree. 

As regards conclusions, too, a remark of Pfeffer 
is worth due consideration, viz., "The function 
of an essential element is by no means directly 
indicated by the results which it6 absence 
produces (see Fhytiology of Plants, vol. i, p. 424). 
E. Lewis Castle. 

(To be continued.) 



Tower o? Glamis bore average crops of fruits: 
The tree is such a vigorous grower that its ptop&t 
placet's in the orchHrd> where it should be given 
plenty of head room, Mid allowed to grow un* 
pruned, save in the centre, for the first year or 
two after planting. The branches will year after 
year become studded with fruit-buds, invariably 
followed by good crops of fruit, which, if properly 
harvested and stored, keep well into the new year. 
I have been using Tower of Glamis for culinary 
purposes during the past two months, and still 
have them in good condition. W. H. Yates. Rather^ 
field Park Qardens, Alton, Hants, [Certainly a 
most desirable variety for use late in the season ;. 
the specimens sent were of excellent quality. Ed.] 

Alpimb Strawberries. 
The Revue Horticole has a coloured illustration 
of a Quatre Saisons Strawberry named Millet. 
The fruits are borne in raceme-like clusters. 
Ea6h fruit is about 1^ inch long, } inch wide in 
the nitddle, and tapering to either end ; bright 
red wiih projecting " eeeds *' j flesh milky-white^^ 
sweet, perfumed, and of such consistence as to 
travel well. 



Fig. 32.— section op douglas fir from stem 50 feet high and 
18 INCHES in diameter. (One-sixth natural size.) 



THE DOUGLAS FIB. 

The reader, on inspecting our illustration 
{Qg. 32), must please remember that it Qhows a 
section of the trunk about 18 inches across, and 
being reproduced one-sixth only of the natural 
size, does not, on flrst inspection, give an adequate 
idea of the real size. The photogpittph was sent 
us by the courtesy of Mr. John Booth, and repre- 
sents a section of a tree planted by him near 
Berlin on light loamy soil some thirty years since. 
The stem measured 1| foot through, and was 
60 feet in height. About two-thirds of the 
wood is reddish, like Larch, and resembles it in 
quality. 

FRUIT REaiSTER. 



APPLE TOWER OP GLAMIS. 
I AM sending samples of this excellent culi- 
nary Apple for your inspection, in support of my 
contention that it is one of the beet varieties of 
cooking Apples extant. Our soil here is a very 
heavy loam resting on a clay subsoil, while the 
climate is unusually cold and damp, and by no 
means favourable for the production of Apples. 
In spite of these conditions the above variety does 
splendidly, the trees showing no sign of canker, 
and are quite a contrast to several other varieties 
here, which fall an easy prey to this disease. 
Another good point in its favour is that it is an 
excellent cropper, and even in 1903, one of the 
worst years for Apples on record, our trees of 



Pejlb Vice-Pbbsidbnt Coppiebs. 

A chance seedling raised by M. Coppiers. The 
fruits are of moderate size, with delicate flesh of 
a slight almond flavour. The Pear is of medium 
size, regularly pear-shaped, with a moderately 
long stalk and a slightly depressed eye. The 
skin is dull brown, assuming an orange tint at 
maturity. Season September, October. BuUetin 
d* Arboriculture, January. 

G&APE Pbinck of Walbs. 

This is pronounced in some catalogues to be a 
sport from the variety Mrs. Pince ; but it seems 
doubtful, as the foliage is quite unlike that of 
the latter variety. It is, however, of flrst-class 
quality, and probably the best Grape of recent 
introduction. I planted two fruiting - canes, 
purchased from Messrs. James Yeitch St 
Sons last March, and allowed each rod to 
carry a bunch of Grapes. At the time of 
writing the berries are of a jet black colour, 
solid, and of an excellent Muscat flavour. 
I am of opinion that as a late Muscat-flavoured 
Grape there is nothing to equal this variety. I 
wish I could allow the bunches to hang till 
March, but they are required for use now. It is 
a vigorous grower, and produces long, tapering 
bunches, with large, oval berries that develop a 
beautiful bloom. Those growers who desire a 
good late black Grape should not fail to plant 
this variety. I have tasted Diamond Jubilee at 
different places this season, and am not impressed 
with it. I cannot speak too highly of the 
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qualities of the variety Prmoe of Wales, and 
those who plant a cane of it will, I am sure, 
not regret having done so. 0. /. EIUb, Warren 
Hinue Oarden9, Btanmore, 



TREE FERNS. 



With few exceptions the cnltiyated species, being 
natives of New Zealand, require only a moderate 
-temperature during autumn, winter and early 
«pring, such as that afPorded by an intermediate- 
bouse in this country, say 46* as the highest by 
night and 65* by day when sunny, or 5* less in 
4ull weather. This regimen will suit Dioksonia 
Antarctica, D. dcutaria, D. squarrosa and D. 
Youngi. 

The Cyatheas dealbata and medullaris, as well 
as the Gybotiums i>rincepe, Schiedii and specta- 
bilis, are best grown, at least throughout the 
oolder months, at which periods growth is or 
«hould be in abeyance in this country, in a house 
liaving a temperature by night of 50* to 65*, and 
60* by day. 

An important point is atrial moisture, for if 
this be not afforded constantly, in large amount 
in the season of growth, and lessened quantity at 
other seasons, fine fronds will not reward the 
cultivator, and thripe and scale will greatly 
increase, to the detriment of the plants and the 
loss of their beauty. These plants^ from what- 
ever country they come, are found only in 
moisture-laden localities, and near or beneath the 
«hade of tall trees, so tihat any lengthened 
exposure to direct sunlight or arid conditiona of 
the air is sure to be injurious to them. 

In the summer, whan there is much drying 
«un-heat, the stems should be damped wit£ 
water through a fine roaa aynBg* twice a daj>» ov 
«till more often, if, owing to ^ia UM-t^ the wi^ 
«ervatory by the iniBKbsa of tha nauiMi, it is 
impossible to keep the paths oonalaiitlj damp» 
In a state of nature the stems ass kspt woist bj 
the dead fronds that hang around them; tnt bo 
gardener having an eye to tidiness would permit 
«uch a state of things to exist in a trim con- 
servatory ; and as a substitute for the brown and 
withered fronds of previous years, the stems are 
sometimes covered with Selaginella denticulata, 
S. cesia, and others, Ficus repens (stipulata), 
which afford the required hindrance to the undue 
evaporation of moisture. 

In the spring, when renewal of growth takes 
place, there' are often intervals of strong sunshine, 
«nd moisture may then be applied to the stems 
enoe a day, with a slight sprinkling of the crowns 
in the early morning and at dosing time. Owing 
to the atrial or stem roots taking up large 
•quantities of moisture, and the true roots keep- 
ing close at home, large pots or tubs are uncalled 
for, except in the case of aged specimens of great 
43ize, and such are best planted in a properly 
{prepared station in a border, although such 
plants are less useful in decorative work, for 
being once planted they cannot be moved about. 
As a soil in which to grow any of the species^ 
* sound turfy loam, one year in stack, mixed 
with one-eighth of sharp coarse sand, sandstone 
liroken to the size of Horse Beans, together with 
a small quantity of leaf -mould, and one-fourth of 
the whole to consist of hard peat, should be used. 
Let this be prepared, if possible, a month previous 
t^Insing it. Pot firody, using a blunt rammer, 
not forgetting to afford ample space for the 
Application of water. 

If manure be applied in the root- waterings, it 
should be of the mildest description, these plants 
being extremely "dean-living," decaying tree- 
leaves and spent Mushroom-bed material, at the 
rate of 1 bushel of either in 40 gallons of water, 
being the strongest that it is desirable to use, and 
then only in the season of growth. The drainage 
should be sufficient but not excessive; and, as 
root- disturbance causes a check to the plants, the 



material placed immediately over the crocks 
should be of an enduring nature. 

When Tree-Fems reach thisoountry they usually 
present the appearance of crownless and rootless 
boles. For convenience sake these may be put 
into pots or tubs just large enough to accommo- 
date the bulbous end» stood in an intermediate- 
house, and syringed twice a di^, no attempt at 
loroing them to vegetate being made. The bulbous 
end may be boimd round with sphagnum or ordir 
nary moss. When roots appear generally ai the 
root end and along the stems, potting in a prc^r 
fashion may be forthwith carried out. 

If a sheltered spot can be found in the pleasure- 
grounds or flower-garden, preferably on the north 
side of tall trees, the Dicksonias, if portable, may 
be risked outside during July, August, and the 
early half of September, guying them securely to 
stout stakes driven deeply into the soil, a full- 
sized slate or tile being placed under each pot. 
Keep the soil around them moist* and attend to 
their requirements as if under glass. F, M, 



The Week's Work. 



KEW NOTES. 

Epidbndbuic Endbxsii, Behh. — ^Although named 
and described in the Qardenert* Chronicle by 
Beichenbaeh so far back as April 7, 1888, this 
lovely spedes is stiil very scarce. This is no 
doubt accounted for by the fact that it is difficult 
to import in good condition, and it is also very 
alow to increase under cultivation. A very 
healthy little spedmen is now in flower in the 
Cattleysrhouse. Its time of flowering is there- 
fore almost the same as that of the original plant, 
which was found by Endres in Costa Bica in 
ftoi^ver in Deoen^Mr. The plant has three flower- 
ii^ stsms» tho t»Usst of which is about 8 inches, 
and haTing aa anvsgats of twenty-eight flowers ; 
the sepals sad petals aM white, the large lip 
bsiag blotehsd with Tiolttt At Eew this delicate 
^soios is giowa well at the cool end of a Oattleya 
pit, in a compost of flbrous peat and sphagnum- 
moss in equal parts. (See Qardenert' Chronicle, 
April 18, 1885, p. 604. 

Plattolinis latifolia, ffenuley, 
A specimen with twenty spikes is now flower- 
ing in the warm Orchid-house. It is a robust- 
growing spedes with tapering pseudo-bulbs about 
1} inch long, and broad somewhat leathery leaves 
about a foot in length. The flower- spikes are 
borne on slender pedundes, gracefully arched, 
and 2 or 3 inches longer than the leaves; the 
flowers are creamy - white, rather large, and 
arranged in two distinct rows on the rachis ; at 
the base of each flower is a reddish bract about 
half the length of the sepals. P. latifolia is very 
fragrant^ as also are several other spedes. P. 
cucumerina and P. glumaoea ace also flowering. 

HiPPXASTBUlCS. 

The most attractive feature of the greenhouse 
(No. 4) at the present time are two handsome 
groups of Hippeastrum crosses, arranged with 
Ferns. They are among a very early batch of a 
large stock of bulbs, from which a series of dis- 
plays will be produced for some considerable time. 
These bright and beautiful groups have now 
become quite an annual feature at Kew, special 
attention having been given to the careful 
selection and judidous crossing of this popular 
class of plant during the past ten years, resulting 
in the production of a very high-class strain. 
The plants have large, well-formed, bold-looking 
flowers, with broad and almost imiform segments. 
The colours are very rich and varied, the deep 
red forms being perhiq>s the most pleasing, of 
which Sir William is typical. The lighter forms 
are also well represented, though they are not so 
extensivdy grown at Kew as the darker ones. 
W. H., Jamuary 26. 



THE HARDY FBTJIT GABDEST. 

By W. H. Clabkb, Gardener to Sir William P»> w]>bk, 
Aston Rowant House. Oxon. 

Fntit-4reeB. — The pruning and training of 
pynunid and bush trees shmdd be undertaken 
with great care. Youl^; pyvaaud trees require to 
have their branches trained as nearly equi-distaat 
as possible. Trees that are making suitable 
growth should have their leading branches 
shortened to within 12 to 18 inches. The main 
central shoot of a pyramid tree should be per- 
fectly straight. In bush trees all the continua- 
tion brandies may be shortened as in the 
pyramid, allowing snftdent growth to remain or 
eadi to preserve a weU-haktfioed tree, but the 
side growths on the leading branches should be 
shortened to three buds. Older trees that are in 
a fruit-bearing condition require similar tr o ai b 
ment to those described above, but in a nu>dified 
form, and any cross branches and mi^laoedl 
shoots must be removed entirely. Trees thalt 
are growing too fteely and that are unfruitful 
should be noted that they may be subjeeted to 
root-pruning in the autumn. The spurs may be 
treated in the same way as advised in a fomsir 
Calendar. Much discretion is necessary when 
manuring fruit-trees. They should not all be 
given it indiscriminately, for by so doing e 
vigorous-growing tree that is manured will beooaie 
stiU more vigorous and unfruitful. 

Training. — After pruning is completed the shape 
of pyramid trees may be considerably enhanced 
by training the branches at a suitable distance 
apart, and in the case of those varieties, such as 
Annie Elisabeth Apple and Le Lectier Pear, 
whose growth develops perpendieularly, this is 
essentiid in order to admit a free circulation of 
air and light. The lower branches shoold be 
pulled down to the required pontioa by strong 
tar-twine and fastened to neat pegs driven sor 
curdy into the ground or tied to an iron or 
wooden hoop encircling the tree. Each consecu- 
tive branch may be tied to the branch below 
until the whole tree has been trained. In tbe 
case of young trees these ties may be removed 
after one season, but should remain longer in 
older trees, which tak» more time to " set " their 
branches* The heads of young standard trees 
may be treated as advised for pruning pyramids. 
Trees planted late last spring and left unpruned 
may now be cut back to a growth-bud, alwajs 
selecting one growing in an outward direction. 
The side - growths should be shortened to a 
growth-bud. 

THE FLOWEB GABBBXT. 

By W. A. MiLLSB, Gardener to Lord Hsnbt C. ' 
BsNTtNCK* M.Pm Underley Hall, Wettmoreland. 

Lobelias. — Plants of Lobelia fulgens that were 
lifted in the autumn and winterod in a heated 
frame will now be in suitable condition for 
dividing into small dumps for potting. ThB 
pieces should be potted into 4-inch pots, using a 
compost of leaf* mould, manure from an old Mush- 
room-bed, and loam. Enoouraee the plants to 
develop suitable growth by placing them in a pit 
with a temperature of about 80*. When they are 
wdl established they should be shifted into oold 
frames to become hardy. The variety Queen 
Victoria has crimson fdiage ; this, with Firefly, 
Ibier, and Lord Ardilaun, are all excellent varieties. 
Lobelia cardinalis and L. syphilitica are North 
American species, and can be treated in a similar 
manner. L. MlUeii is a flne rich-purple hybrid. 

Jhvarf Evergreens. — ^The following shrubs are 
all suitable for growing under trees and in shady 
places t — ^Andromeda (Leucothoe) axillaris and A. 
Catesbni ; these are excellent subjects for plant- 
ing on banks or borders, never becoming too large, 
and always attracting attention with their slender 
arching stems. They are peat-loving j^ants, but 
will also thrive in sandy or gravelly soil. In 
open situations they often develop bronse-coloured 
foliage. The plants are propagated from seed, 
from layers, and by division, and are somewhat 
slow in growth until well established. G-stul- 
theria Shallon is seen at its best when spreading 
over steep banks or on rough, rocky places. 
Skimmia japonica will grow in shady sitoktionB, 
but will never develop its beautiful berries under 
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such oondtiions. Hypeijamiisareflpleiididmibjeolis 
for plantJnDT under Uie tshtA^ of treee^ where they 
form a "carpet" of growth. lyies. Periwinkles, 
Berberisj ana Veronica Trarersii are also snitable 
for thie pnrpoee. Where space is unlimited 
Bhododendrons are nnsnrpassable for this kind 
of fdaating. while Anenba, HoUy, T«w^ and Box 
may all be uaad. 

B«rry-dMrtsig JSftrtA*. — Some of the more 
snitahle for planting are Pemettya smcronata 
(which is always effective), Cotoneaster horizon- 
talis, C. microphylla, C. Simonsii (one of the best 
speciee), C. frigida, Cratogns Pyraoantha yar. 
Lelandi, Hippophae rhamnoides, and Leycesteria 
formoea. 

SoUyhoeki are indispensable for hardy borders, 
and in places where the f nngns is a sconrge, it is 
best to treat them as annuals. Sow the seed 
new, and when the seedlings are np enoonxage 
them to make strong plants by May. Too much 
fire-heat will be prejadieial to robust growth. 

CanmmtionB, VerhetmB, and CnU^mr$a camdi- 
diiaima may also be sown now. 



THE KITCESS aABDEN. 

By W. Fywe, Oardener to lAdy WANTiu»a, LocUoge 
Park* Wantage. 

Main Crop Peas, — Our general practice with 
regard to sowing this crop is to do so on the 
first opportnnity that presents itself in the new 
year. The ground selected for the purpose is 
that in which Celery has been grown, and with 
this object in view the trenches for the Celery are 
made 6 feet apart. When the Celery is dug the 
soil is allowed to remain in the form of trenches, 
with the result that a much larger surface is 
ezpoeed to the infiuenoe of the weather. Previous 
to sowing the Peas the ground is first levelled, and 
then shallow trenches are made about the width of 
a spade and at a depth of from 2 to 3 inches on 
the eite occupied by the Celery trenches, which 
allows ample space for tUleivgrowing varieties, 
to which we give the preference. The variety 
which ia largely grown here for the main crop is 
Critericm; tibia grows to a height of 6 feet. 
According to my experience this variety hae had 
many rivals but no superiors during the past 
twenty-four years of my practice. For later crops 
the variety Autocrat is unsurpassed, being of 
robust growth and of a free-fruiting character, 
yiirtding Peas well through November or until 
cat down by frost. The Gladstone, also a late- 
cropping variety, is probably unsurpassed for the 
size of its pods. The varieties Alderman, G-radus, 
and Prizewinner are also amongst the most 
deeirable varieties to grow. 

BrtuseU-Bprouts. — For early crope seeds of 
this highly-esteemed vegetable should now be 
sown as advisedfor Cabbages,andthe geneial treat- 
ment reqnired is the same. A soil too loose in 
taztnie and over-rich has a tendency to pro- 
duce plants whose sprouts are but sparingly 
produced and of a hurge, loose character. The 
sprouts should be round, compact, of medium 
size, and closely developed upon the stem. For 
the main oroip sow seeds on a warm border early 
in Kafch. The driUs should be sufficiently far 
apart to allow the hoe being used freely between 
them. Suitable varieties to grow are Sutton's 
Exhibition and Dwarf Gem. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YoyNO, Orchid Grower to Sir FRSDEniCK 
Wmair. Sart., Clare Iawd. East fiheen, B. W. 

OffprifMum inwiffne and Fon'sNat. -^Tlieae 
plai&B may soon be put in order for the season, 
renewing first the anrfaoe compost of those tiiai 
do not need to be repotted. In repotting the plants 
do not disturb the roots very much, and if the 
roots are difficult to turn out of the pots, insert 
an old table-knife, and work it round next the 
inside of the pot to loosen them. Then place the 
plant in a fresh pot, and fill in around with more 
draiBage material, and a eompoet eonsisting of 
two.pftrts jieat and one part each of sphagnum* 
mosa and good yellow loam-fibre, adding a little 
sand or small crocks. This grand cooli-growiag 
Orchid needs a genial atmosphere, and a tempe- 
ratnre ranging between 63° and 60* at this 
season, and a sufficient snpply of water to just 
keep the rooting medinmiuoist. With the above 
spedee may be grown such as C. Arthurianum, C. 
Niobe, C. nitens, C. villosnm, C. BoxaUii, C. pnr^ 



puratum, kc, which in most respects may be 
treated as advised for C. insigne. 

Cypripedium Spicerianum. — ^This species resents 
disturbance at the roots, and so long as the plant 
thrives with an annual renewal of the surface 
potting materials, it should not be disturbed. If 
it is fmmd deeirable to repot the plant, carefully 
divide it into oonvenient pieces* without cansing 
more than necessary damage to the brittle roots. 
Place the plant in the new pot, and insert pieces 
of crocks amongst the roots, filling the pot in this 
manner to wifiiin 3 inches of tiie rim. Place 
moss over the crocks, and fill the pot ^most to 
the rim with a compost eonsisting of two parts 
peat, and one eaeh <^ fibrous loam and moss, adding 
a sprinkling of sand as the work proceeds. Make 
the whole Sxm, but not hard, and have the centre 
of the plant somewhat above the level of the 
receptaole. Give the plant a gentle watering 
immediately afterwards, using a rosed can for 
the purpose, and allow the roots to approach 
dryness before watering again. Affora shade 
in moderation, sufficient mature in the atmo- ^ 
sphere of the house and at the roots, and keep 
the house at a temperature of from 66* to 66**. 
Avoid growing the plants in a dose aianosphere, 
at the same time avoid draughty ventilation. 
During the summer months deluge them with 
rainwater overhead. C. Spicerianum has pro- 
bably been used for hybridising purposes more 
than any other species, and generally with good 
results, < notably in the ease of C. x Leeanum, 
one of the finest winter-flowering Cypripediuma. 
This hybrid should be treated in the same way, 
and disturbance and division of the plants will 
be attended with little danger if carefully carried 
out. Other hybrids should be treated in a 
manner similar to that appropriate to the species 
whoee characters are most predominant in the 
hybrid. For instance, C. X Buohaniannm, in 
which C. Druryi occurs, should be grown in 
the warmest house, and be carefidly watered 
during the winter months. In all hybrids bear 
in mind the peculiarities of the parent species, 
and treat the plants accordingly. 

FLAETS TJEDEB GLASS. 

By A. BuLiiOCK, Oardener to E. J. Wtthss, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Epping, Essex. 

Tta season is approaching when the potting 
and topdressing of plants must be given 
attention. It will greatly facilitate matters if 
suitable material for this work is now prepared. 
If the loam can be cut from a well-built stack 
of soU little trouble will be found necessary in 
order to bring it to a suitable condition for 
use, but if the soil ia in a wet and cold condition, 
considerable time must elapse before it can be 
properly prepared. When the soil' is in this 
unworkable condition it is advisable to spread 
the turves thinly in a place where they can 
be protected from the weather and allowed to 
graduidly ameliorate, in preference to the usual 
practice of placing them in baskets or in similar 
receptacles in the stoke-hole or on very hot 
water*pipes. Flower*pots of various sizes should 
be examined and cleansed, particularly the 
inside of the pots, before being stored ready 
for use. These matters, small in themselves, 
are of vital importance to success, apart frem 
the pleasure that is gained from seeing the work 
proceed smoothly and without hindrance. 

Bichardia iCallal ^Itoiiiona.— Little difficulty 
is now experienced in fiowering this beautiful 
golden-coloured Aram, thoroughly ripening and 
afterwards resting the plants for a suitable 
poriod being the principal requirements for 
success. Fox jwoduoing an early batch of these 
flowers some of the s&ongesi rhixomes should 
be potted and placed in a warm-house. A 
suitable compost for these plants should consist 
of two-thirds loam, on of peat, and a liberal 
addition of silver-sand. The rhizomes should be 
potted deeply. When potting the plants use 
sufficient of the compost to cover the drainage, 
and then place a layer of silver-sand ; plant the 
rhizomes on the sand, and then fill the pots to 
within an inch of the rims with the soil, which 
should be sufficiently moist to enable the grower 
to dispense with watering until root'^ustion has 
started satisfactorily. 

Chrysanthemum Plants that were propagated 
from cuttings taken in November shonld be 
removed to a shelf or staging near to the glass^ and 



allowed to remain there for seme days previoQ» 
to being potted. Care must be taken to avoid 
draughts, which will otherwise check the plants. 
Where two or more cuttings are growing in a pot,, 
these should be separated without loss of time, 
and potted singly in thumb- pots, as no advantage- 
will be gained by giving them a larger shift at- 
this season. Cuttings rooted singly in a pet may- 
require a slight shift, but unless the pots are welk 
filled with roots this operation is better deferred 
for a few days. The plants should be stood in a^ 
closed frame with a little fire-heat, and placed 
near to the glass. They should be syringed fre- 
quently, and under these conditions will make , 
roots readily. A suitable covering of mats will b& 
better than excessive artificial heating^ for pro- 
tecting the plants from frost at night-time. 
Stock plants that are retained for 8um>lying- 
f urther cutting^ should be examined, ami uiose' 
that show BO signs of developing growth should 
be plunged to the rinMLOf the pots without delay 
in a brisk bottom-heat of leaves, while the 
plants should be.sjn^gftd occasienaUy to, indued 
growth. 

PBUITS TJNDEB GLASS. 

By F. JOBDAN, Gardener to Dr. Cosbbt, Jmpney Hall 
Gardens, Droitwich. 

Early Permanent Vines. — Severe weather, witb 
cold easterly winds, following mild weather^ 
has made it necessary to bestow extra care 
and attention in the ventilation of early vineries ^ 
some air should, however, be admitted early 
in the day when the weather is favourable,, 
in order to encourage strong, healthy growth,, 
and to. carry off excessive moisture. Frouk 
the time the bunches are visible advantage 
should be t&ken to close the houses early oik 
bright days, and thus encourage the Vines to- 
grow freely ; at the same time the temperature^ 
may be allowed to fall to 58^ in the morning. 
Bemove from free-setting varieties, such as Black 
Hamburgh, Foster's Sidling, and Madre8fiel<ft 
Court, all weak shoots and any small bunche» 
that are not required. This should be done 
before the Vines are in fiower. It is not advis- 
able to tie the shoots down too soon at this early 
period of growth, except those whose point» 
press against the glass, and these should b» 
brought down by degrees. Stop the shoots two 
or three leaves beyond the bunches according to . 
the amount of space available, giving suffi- 
cient room for the principal leaves to have full 
exposure to light and air. The night tempera- 
ture should be gradually increased to 65*^ by tho 
time the Vines arrive at the flowering stage> 
increasing the day temperature corre^ondingly, 
but always allowing a fall of 5** in very oold 
weather. Pollinate the open flowers at mid- 
day, and at tiie same time keep the atmosphere 
of the house somewhat drier. Another watering- 
may be given at this stage to those Vines which 
are confined in well-drained inside borders;, 
this will generally be sufficient until the Grapes 
are set. 

JEarly ITiucots.^These require a temperature of 
about 5° hij^her than other varieties, especially 
at the period when the Vines are in flower. 
Bemove idl bunches except the most compact ones* 
on each shoot, which will allow more than enough 
for a fall crop. Keep the points of the bunchea 
when in flower well to the light, and if possible 
pollinate them with Black Hamburgh pollen. All 
Muscat houses should now be closed, as Muscat- 
Grapes require a Icnger season in order to finislk 
than most other varieties. 

Ifid-MOfon HovMs which contain several varie- 
ties of Grapes should now be started, in order to 
supply ripe fruit during Jxdj and August. See- 
that the inside border is sufficiently watered, and 
if necessary use tepid water for the purpose. 
Syringe the Vines two or three times disuly^ 
aooor£ng to the conditions of the weather,, 
always allowing the canes to become dry bef oro 
night»time. A night temperature of 60% rising to 
65** with son-heat, wUl be found suitable. 

T<mng Fin<8.-*Should home-grown Vines bo 
required for planting in May, " eyes" should now 
be put in. Select buds from wood that ia fina 
and weU ripened. Bemove some of the wood 
below the buds, and insert them in small pota 
filled with loam and sharp sand, and then plunge 
the pots in a bottom-heat of 1&* to 80% 
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tfPOIITIEITS FOR THE EISIIH lEEI. 

8AT0RDAY. Fed. 4 { Eoci^W Fraacaiee d'Horticul- 
o^xw AX, xnii. *^ ture de LoDdres Meet. 

WEDNESDAY. Feb. 7 J ^i^*®l\ Gardeners' Association 
• *1 Meeting at Croydon. 



FRIDAY, 



! Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund, 
Annual Meeting and Election 
of Candidates. 



SALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY AND FRIDAY NEXT— 

Hardy Border Plants and Perennials, Rosea, Aza- 
hMa, Greenhouse Plants, Fruit Trees, 4c.,'at e? & 68. 

WEDNE& jJ&'Z ^""""'^ * «°"'»- " »• 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Border Plants, 
Roses, Fruit Trees. &c. ; 1,484 cases of Japanese 
Liliums, Ac, at 67 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Pro- 
theroe & Morris, at W.-Lilies from Japan, also 

--«^^^SSS5?' Shrubs, &c.,at Stevens' Rooms, atia.ao. 

FRIDAY NEXT— 

a,000 Odontoglossum crispum, consignment of Cat- 
tlcya Warneri, Ac. and an importetion of Cattleya 
TitonsB, by Protheroe & Morris, at 67 & 68. Cheap- 
side, E.C. •'. * ^ 

iWor Jwrther poHtoidarB tee am AdveHitemetU eoiimm.) 

▲▼■BAOB I^MPRBATUBB f or the entoing week, deduced 
from^baenrationa of Forty-three YtMn atchiwdS 

▲CTUAL Tbmfsbatubis :— 

l^in)OV.'--Wedne$day, February \ (6 p.m.): Max. 64"; 
Mln. 3QP, 

^^^S^^n^^'^ ^*^ **• Wellington Street. 
CoTent Garden. London. — Tftwradaj/, Feb,% 

bright, with sunshine. 
FmOTlNCBS. — Wednesday, Feb. 1 (6 P.M.) : Max. 48\ 
London ; Min. 4#; N. of Ireland. ' 



L'ententc 
libptl(»ol«< 



We have ioserted the follow- 
ing communication because, al- 
though some exception may ba 
iriade to it on points of detail, and whilst 
exaggerated importance is, as we think, given ' 
to the proceedings of certain special Socie- 
ties, yet the principle laid down is one to 
which general assent may be given. The 
Koyal Horticultural Society to our own 
knowledge has been represented in former 
years, either directly or indirectly, at Amster- 
dam (twice), Bniseels (repeatedly), Florence, 
St. Petersburg, Paris (frequently), Diissel- 
dorff, and Haarlem, and in this very year a 
deputation from the Society will visit Paris, 
60 that our correspondent's statements 
require some modification. 

The intercBting report in the Qardmen' 
ChronieU (see p. 47) of the annual dmner of 
the French Horticultural Society of London, held 
At the Caf^ Eoyal on January 14, conveys to 
tihoee who were not present only a faint idea of 
the remarkable degree of support that the officers 
and members of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society accorded to their French colleagues. > 

Both the Chairman, M. Philippe de Vilmorin, 
who came specially from Paris to preside at the 
dhrner, and Mr. George Schneider, the President 
of the French Horticultural Society, must have 
been deeply impressed with the sympathy and 
manifest goodwill displayed by the members 
of the English special society, which was so 
largely represented. And this feeling is largely 
the outcome of a thoroughly international 
policy that has been pursued by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society for at least fifteen years 
or more. As a result it is probably better known 
on the Continent, but particularly in France, than 
any other special society in this country, and has 
many friends and sympathisers where it could 
not otherwise have expected to have them. 

Having been the first and probably the only 
English horticultural society of any kind to lay 
the foundation stone that forms to-day the basis 
of the "Entente cordiale," as it exists in its 
present form amongst the gardening fraternity 
of the two nations— a work in which the heartiest 
co-operation of the French Horticultural Society 
has been unstintingly accorded— we may well 
enquire how it is that other societies are content 
to remain in a condition of insular and almost 
indiiferent isolation. The main reason would 



appear to be that there are in England very few 
of our horticultural societies that have active 
working members with either a sufficient know- 
ledge of the French people, the French language, 
or French horticulture generally. 

In the case of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society it has long been different. The very 
flower to which its energies have been constantly 
devoted for more than half a century is essen- 
tially a French one. Many of the most impor- 
tant points in its history are closely associated 
with French workers, and many of the great 
improvements in the popular autumn flower have 
been and are still due to French cultivators. 
The National Chrysanthemum Society recognises 
these facts, and never fails to acknowledge them 
by participating as often as is possible and 
convenient in the great Chrysanthemum shows 
and conferences that are held abroad, and has 
sent deputations to tbe Continent for this pur- 
pose more frequently than all the other English 
horticultural societies put together have done 
for other purposes, whatever they may have been. 

As a result, when great international gatherings 
are held, the National Chrysanthemum Society is 
not forgotten, and it is worthy of mention that it 
is the only English society that has ever exhi- 
bited the produce of its members abroad. On 
each occasion the result was most gratifying, and 
the jury made the highest award in its power to 
the exhibit. But this phase of the question is of 
minor importance; there is still the more im- 
portant one of almost total abstention from any- 
thing like official recognition by leading English 
horticultural societies of great international hor- 
ticultural gatherings abroad — possibly the sole 
exception being the Ghent Quinquennials [?]. 
Last May, when the Boyal Horticultural Society 
of Piedmont held its jubilee show in Turin, almost 
every important horticultural society in Europe 
waA represented by the personal attendance of 
some of its officials. During the festivities, which 
were under Boyal patronage, we had f^quent 
occasion to lament the absolute indifference (to 
use the mildest term we can) of English horti- 
cultunsts in contributing to the success of that 
great gathering. 

In 1900, when the Paris International Exhibition 
was open to the world at large, it was remarkable 
that no English exhibitor took part in any of 
the periodical flower shows that were held 
between May and October excepting the Chrys- 
anthemum men. It is equally remarkable that 
not one horticultural or floricultural society in 
the United Kingdom paid anything like an 
official visit to the exhibition, except our own 
National Chrysanthemum Society— a fact that 
cannot have escaped the notice of our French 
eonftfirts. For some years past there has been in 
existence a Sod^t^ Fran^ise des Bod^ristea, 
which holds a yearly show and conference, in 
much the same way as the French Society of 
Chrysanthemum Growers does; yet we never 
heard that there has been anything like a friendly 
and official visit to one of these shows by the 
English Bose-growers, who are surely indebted 
in some measure to French growers for having 
played their part in the development of the Queen 
of flowers. In fact it is more than probable that 
many members of the National Bose Society are 
even unaware of the existence of a French sister 
society, and that it will hold on May 23 next in 
Paris an International Show and Conference, to 
which Bose-growers of all nations will undoubtedly 
be warmly welcomed. 

I feel tempted to ask the question in these 
days of the "Entente cordiale," when so much 
depends upon mutual esteem and regard between 
every section of the two great nations who are 
neighbours, " Will this opportunity be allowed to 
slip by without English and French Bose-growers 
following the example already set them by the 
devotees of the not less popular flower ?" 



The National Horticultural Society of France 
is organising, as it does once in every ten jears, 
an International Horticultural Congress and 
Show, which will be held from May 20 to 
28 next. There is no doubt that individual 
visitors from this country will be present, 
for happily there has always been recognised 
by individual horticulturists of both nations 
a feeling of common interest and regard for 
each other on account of the love that each 
has for his calling. Amateur and professional 
alike, no matter in what branch of the gardening 
art they are interested, can always meet on the 
neutral ground of horticulture on the best of 
terms, and without regard to the rival claims of 
politics or nationality. These meetings can and 
do frequently take place informally; but what 
we shoidd in this year of grace 1905 more rejoioe 
in than anything else beside is to see some of our 
leading horticultural societies in the United 
Kingdom do their part towards further cement- 
ing the " Entente oordiale," as has already been 
done by several other organisations on both sides 
of the Channel. In a few years' time England 
and France will have been at peace for a hundred 
years ; as the time draws near surely each and 
every one of us might well do our best to hasten, 
if possible, the time when the sword and the spear 
shall be turned into ploughshare and reaping-hook- 
Others, such as medical men, scientific men, par- 
liamentarians, and commercial men, have in an 
organised way begun, and why should not repre- 
sentative hortioultund societies follow? The 
opportunity is close at hand, let us hope that it 
will not be neglected, so that our friends on the 
other side may see that a large and important 
section of the community like the gardening 
fraternity of this country, as represented by some 
of its leading societies, regards the " Entente cor- 
diale" not an eipiession of mere empty compli- 
ments, but as founded on an honest desire to i>ro- 
mote the best interests of our two countries and 
a cordial determination to do everything to 
farther the friendly intercourse between all 
those who are actively engaged either for profit 
or pleasure in the great and peaceful art of 
horticulture. C. Harman Payne, 



National Chrysanthemum Society. — 
The Annual (General Meeting of the members of 
the above Society will take place at Carr's 
Bestaurant, 265, Strand, W.C, on Monday next, 
February 6, at 7 r.ic., Chaulss E. Shba, Esq. 
President, in the chair. In addition to the usual 
business transacted at this meeting the members 
will be asked by the Committee to consider some 
proposed alterations to the rules. 

The following notice is being issued to 

raisers, importers, and distributors of new varieties 
of Chrysanthemums : — " The Executive Committer 
has decided that after January 1, 1905, a depart- 
ment of plant registration shall be instituted by 
the Society. Baisers, importers, and distributors 
of new varieties (whether members of the Society 
or not) are requested to send to the Begistrar 
appointed by the Society, on or before December 1 
in every year, a list of all new varieties they 
intend to send out in the ensuing year; such 
list to contain the name and description of 
variety, the name of raiser and of the distributor, 
and the section to which the new variety belongfs, 
forms for which purpose will be provided upon 
application to the Begistrar. Growers are re- 
quested where possible to submit any such new 
varieties previously to the Floral Conunittee for 
classification. The information thus obtained 
will then be inserted in the Annual Bepari and 
BtheduUi cf Prizes every year, and thus the 
Society's Official C&talogne will practically be 
kept up to date. The Begistrar at present is 
Mr. C. Habman Patnb, l41, Wellmeadow Boad, 
Catford, S.E." 
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SOCI^T^ Nationale D'HORTICULTURE de 
France.— This Society will hold, from May 20 
to 28 next, a great international exhibition of 
horticultural products and of oognate industries. 
Foreign yisitors are inrited to take part in the 
prooeedingB^ and a deputation from our Koyal 
Hortionltaral Society will attend. The schedule 
«nd the programme of the Horticultural Congress, 
which will be held at the same time, will be sent 
on application to the Secretary of the Society, 
fiae de Grenelle, 84, Paris. 

Minister and Gardener. — The death is 
^nnoonoed of the Rev. Datid Liwib, in his sixty- 
•eighth year. In addition to being pastor of Elim 
Baptist Church, Mr. Lewis was head gardener to 
the^ late Lady Llanotik at Abercam XJchar 
which position he retained to the end. 

The British Gardeners* Association.— 
Meetings for the purpose of organising branches 
of the British Gardeners' Association will 
be held in the following towns: Croydon, 
February 7; Waltham Cross, February 7; 
Jforwich, February 8; Leeds, February 11; Bir- 
mingham^ February 18. Also in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bath, Crawley, Newport (Mon.), Exeter, 
Wylam-on-l^e, and Altrincham. It is hoped 
that gardeners residing near any of these towns 
will make further enquiries concerning, and will 
Aiake an effort to be present at, the meetings. 
<rp to the present meetings have been held in the 
following towns: Oxford, Haslemere, Boume- 
movLth, Caterham, Redhill, Sunderland, Ipswich, 
Swansea, Cardiff, Loughborough, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and Newcastle. Secretaries of Gardeners' 
•Societies are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Association, with a view of 
anaking arrangements for meetings in their 
•respective districts. 

— — Grardeners who wish to become members 
of the Association, but who are in doubt as to 
4uiy pointy are invited to communicate with one or 
•other of the following gardeners, if in or near 
their district, they being either secretaries of 
branches of the Association, or taking an active 
IMrt in its promotion :*— A. C. Babtlxtt, Pen- 
<»rrow Gardens, near Bodmin; W. G. Bbobib, 
Stanford Hall Gardens, Loughborough ; D. Bliss, 
Superintendent of Parks, Swansea; A. J. G. 
Chalicb, The Nurseries, Plympton; E. G. Ckksk, 
Weaterfield House Gardens, Ipswich ; J. Cotrrrs, 
£i]lerton Gardens, Exeter ; W. H. Divsbs, Bel- 
▼oir Castle Gardens, near Grantham ; A. Gaut, 
^1, Belle Yue Boad, Leeds; C. G. Gibdhaic, 
Avendale, Cecil Boad, Hale, Altrincham; 
W. Hall, Mowbray Park, Sunderland ; S.Hbaton, 
30, Hill View Boad, Oxford; J. D. Jonxs, 
S, Acacia Boad, Boumville,' Birmingham; C. H. 
Snook, West Hill Gardens, ShankUn, I.W. ; 
J. W. Mallinson, Longwathby B.S.O., Camber- 
land; J. MiLBUBN, Victoria Park, Bath; H. A. 
Pbttiobkw, St. Pagans Gardens, Cardiff; C. S. 
SiTCHix, BeneUen Towers Gardens, Bournemouth ; 
W. Sbaman, Margery Hall Gardens, Beigate ; J. 
XTdalb, 2, Ombersley Boad, Droitwich. 

Ventnor in JANUARY.^The extreme mild- 
ness of the winter climate at Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, was conspicuously noticeable on Sunday 
last, January 29. We had left London on the 
jnevious day, where everything out of doors was 
in the grip of hard frost, and skating was so 
-common along the route of the L. & S.W. Bail- 
way that lakes two to three acres in extent were 
available and safe as far south as Guildford. On 
Sunday morning, during a walk along the sea 
iront at Ventnor, however, the following plants 
were observed in flower on the undercliff, and 
in open-air gardens on the Esplanade — Ver- 
onica Traversii and other species; yellow and 
^solonred Primroses, Snowdrops, Viburnum 
TinuB (in flower everywhere), Escalloaia ma- 
^^rantha. Marigolds, Chrysanthemum frutescens. 



(Marguerites), 4 feet high and 5 feet across, 
specimens in front of Waveney VDla having scores 
of excellent flowers upon them'; Aubrietia, Arabis 
alpina, Helleborus species, Vinca major, Pansies, 
Jasminum nudifiorum, several varieties of Boses, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, some of wiiich being 
trained against the fronts of houses were nearly 
10 feet high, and freely flowered; zonal-leaved 
Pelargoniums in the open and under verandahs, 
as at the Clarendon Boarding Establishment on 
the hill near to the railway station, where they 
are from 6 to 8 feet high; Iris stylosa, of which a 
plant on the ''Cascade" facing the cea bore 
nearly a dosen perfectly fresh flowers of pale- 
blue colour; Mesembryanthemums in several 
varieties — these grow abundantly, and flower all 
through the year in many an island garden. 
Goronilla glauca, so commonly cultivated in 
pots in less favoured districts, was trained 6 
to 8 feet high on the front of the Esplanade 
Boarding House, and presented a display of 
yellow flowers from every shoot. These plants 
could aU be seen from the Esplanade, but on 
further search many more remarkable specimens 
were found to be in flower in a garden at St. 
Lawrence, and spring Cabbages were ready for cut- 
ting in a garden at Bonchurch, to both of which 
we hope to refer in a subsequent issue. Before 
leaving the sunny Esplanade (where ladies were 
making good use of their sunshades) the official 
meteorological instruments were inspected, and 
they read thus :— Barometer : 89*9^ (abnormally 
high); Thermometer: 62^ (in shade). At the 
same time the thermometer in Pier Street, 
which is not so much exposed to the sea-front^ 
read 46* What a delightful winter resort 
Ventnor offers to Londoners, whose good spirits 
may have suffered from the effects of fog and 
the disappointments incidental to suburban 
gardening! 

Changes in the London Parks.— The 
recent death of Mr. Kbxpsall, who was for 
many years Superintendent of Clissold Park, has 
involved several changes in the management of 
the London parks. The chief of these is the 
raising to a higher gprade of the Victoria Embank- 
ment Gardens, of which Mr. F. W. Wbioht, 
who kept the gardens so well three or four 
years back, has been requested to again take 
charge. Mr. J. H. Batbb goes from the Embank- 
ment to Clissold Park, Mr. G. Dodson from 
Kexmington Park to Springfield Park, Mr. T. 
Wbathxbstonb from Battersea Park to Kenning- 
ton Park, and Mr. F. Philp becomes Superin- 
tendent at Myatt's Fields. On January 81 Mr. 
Wbathxbstonb was the recipient of a handsome 
testimonial in the form of a timepiece, sub- 
scribed for by his colleagues at Battersea Park. 
Mr. BooBBS, the Superintendent, made the 
presentation. 

GARDENERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION. — ^Mrs. E. Allwabd and Mrs. Anna M. 
Smith desire to thank the subscribers to this 
Institution who elected them as pensioners on the 
Fund at the recent election. 

In Memory of Gordon.— About a year ago, 
says the Sussex Daily News, Mr. Albbbt Hill- 
icAM, of Ersham, near Hailsham, was fortunate 
enough to secure, through the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, a cutting from the Bose tree growing on 
General Gobdon's grave at Khartoum. This 
cutting has produced five young trees, one of 
which has been graciously accepted by Queen 
Alxxandba. It occurred to him that it would 
help to keep green the memory of the great 
Christian soldier if one of the young trees were 
planted in Hailsham churchyard ; and as the 26th 
ult. was the twentieth anniversary of General 
Gobdon's death Mr. Hillman, with the consent 
of the Bev. F. Cltdb Habvbt, Vicar of Hailsham, 
planted the tree in a prominent position about 
9 yards south-west of the Lady Chapel. 



HORTICULTURAL CLUB.— The annual meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Windsor, Victoria 
Street, on February 14, at 5 p.m., and the annual 
dinner will be held at 6 p.m. at the same place. 

Manchester Botanical Gardens. —The 
Council in their Annual Beport report a heavy 
loss as the result of the year* working. The 
accounts show that the total income was 
£l.7S4i 8s. lOd., while the expenditure was 
£S,U^ 8i. 6d. I the deficit on the year's working 
was thus jBl,70S lis. 8(f., bringing the total de- 
ficit to JBll,43l 7s. 6<l. The Council are aware^ 
that the serious annual losses incurred in oon- 
nection with the Society's work cannot continue, 
and that something must be done immediately 
to save the Society. The Trustees and Council, 
working, in conjuBctioB, have agreed that in 
order to maintain the Gardens for the public 
they should be offered on very reasonable terms 
to the City of Manchester, the amount fixed 
upon being JB20,000. If the negotiations with 
the City of Manchester are carried through, the 
Council of the Society will devote itself to horti- 
cultural work from an educational standpoint. 
Flower-shows will be held in the Gardens as 
formerly. Lectures on horticultural subject i 
will be given periodically, and when possible in 
conjunction with the shows. These lectures and 
reports of shows will be printed and issued in the 
form of an annual journal of the Society's pro- 
ceedings, with illustrations of new and rare 
plants, &c., and sent to all members' of the 
Society. 

Retarded Lily of the Valley. — On 
Jan. 27 we^were shown some extraordinarily good 
specimens of Lily of the Valley obtained from 
retarded crowns in the nursery of Messrs. Thos. 
BoGHFoaD & Sons, Brozboume. They were 
18 inches high, of unusual strength, and most of 
the spikes had thirteen, fourteen, and even 
fifteen "bellB" upon each. Betarded crowns are 
most useful for forcing before Christmas, and 
these fiowers at the end of January are therefore 
worthy of remark. 

Sarracenia CATESB>El.^In a recent part 
of the Contributions from the botanical laboratory 
of the University of Pennsylvania is an article by 
Dr. Maofablanb on this species, which has been 
confounded with S. fiava. Plants were grown in 
the Edinburgh Botanical Cbirden under the name 
of S. fiava picta^ the pitchers of which in their 
microscopic structure resembled those of S. rubra. 
No light was thrown on these plants till Dr. 
Macfablanx received fresh specimens from 
Mobile, Alabama, and eventually was enabled to 
visit the plants in their native home. Specimens 
were collected and cultivated in the university 
garden at Philadelphia. The fiowers produced 
were of a pale lemon colour and in some cases 
almost white. They were at once seen to be iden- 
tical with those of the so-called S. fiava piota 
of British botanic gardens. A full description is . 
given, from which we learn, among other things, 
that whilst in S. fiava the leaves appear in April 
and wither in October, in S. rubra they last till 
the end of November or early December ; in S. 
Drummondi they persist till February or March 
of the succeeding year, and in S. CatesbcBi they 
remain green till the end of April. Those of S. 
variolaris. psittacina and purpurea last still 
longer. Dr. Macfablanb speaks of S. Catesbiei 
as the most successful fly-catcher of all the 
species> and it is the earliest species to fiower, he 
having collected fiowering specimens in Alabama 
as early as February. S. fiava comes next in 
order, then S. variolaris, S. psittacina and S. 
purpurea, whilst S. rubra and S. Drummondi 
fiower a month later than S. Catesbei. [See a 
monograph, with numerous illustrations, of the 
garden forms of this genus, including a note on 
S. Catesbsi, in the Oarderi'^rs' Chronicle, June 25 
and July 2, 1881. Ed.] 
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RoYAi. Horticultural Society.— As this 
eheet is pasaiog through the prees we have 
received a copy of the Annual Beport of the 
Council. We are precluded therefore from doing 
more than call attention to some of its contents. 
As our Headers know the jear haa bean a 
specially memorable one, and the opening 
of the new Hall and of the garden at Wisley 
coostitmte, in the slang of the day, a "record." 
Some nine thousand pounds are urgently re- 
quired to pay off the building debt, and the 
trustees of the Lindley Library, we may add paren- 
thetieally, are siall " passing rich on MASS a year." 
Thanks to the munificence of Baron 6chr6der, 
howerer, the library is in course of installation 
in the new building, in a maimer that it never 
was before. At Wisley, a range of glasshouses 
has been erected, together with residences for the 
officials. A research laboratory is promised in 
the futuM. We greatly regret to hear of the 
disoostinuance of the Holland House Show, but 
the Council, we; are told, is seeking some other 
locality wherein to held its summer show. The 
usual financial statements are published. We 
must defer f urtiwr comment till another issue. 



fishing. On January 28, at the time of our visit* 
the lake being frozen over, a good area for 
skating was afforded. 

There are plenty of timber trees in the grounds, 
and numerous Conifers have been planted during 
t'le past thirty years to impart a furnished 
appearance to the view in winter. The most 
prominent subjects, however, are seveml old 
Cedars that were probably as high twenty years 



ar^a, provides dense shade from svnahine, aatf 
is a popular feature of the' grounds.^ f A more 
remarkable tree is a decr^pid specimen of the- 
common Lime about 60 feet high. The trunk i» 
quite hollow for several feet upwards from the- 
base, and at a point 4 fcet^or so high decay haa^ 
eaten across the sidesj towards the back of the- 
trunk, almost as a saw might ha^ve out it., 
llioiigh the sides still exist therafove^ the» 



Rose Show at the Crystal Palace.— The 
Crystal Palaee Rose Show has been definitely 
fixed for Saturday, July 8. Schedules oan be 
obtained from Mr. G. Casslton, Superintendant 
Gardener, Crystal Palace, S.E. 

Hardy Oranges. — In his annual report 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture (United States), states, regarding the 
production of new Citrus fruits: "The efforts 
that have been made by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry for a number of years in the matter of 
producing by budding new Citrus fruits, so as to 
build up varied iudustries in the South, have met 
with very gratifying results. The hardy Oranges, 
which have been secured as a result of the 
crossing of the sweet Orange with the hardy 
Japanese Oranges, are now ready to distribute, 
and the work of distribution will be inaugurated 
in the coming winter. There has been fruited 
this year for the first time a sweet Orange of the 
hardy type. This is an accomplishment which 
the Departuient hoped for when it first inaugu- 
rated the work. The other new Citrus fruit de- 
veloped from the Bureau's investigations, such 
as the new Tangelo, which is a cross between the 
Tangerine and the Pomelo, a new velvet-skin 
Orange, wd several other creatioos, will all prove 
exceedingly valuable in sections where the cli- 
matic conditions will permit the growing of the£e 
more tender sorts.'' 



COBHAM PARK. 

(SfM fi^%, 83, 34, aind i9iii>p{«in€7Uary IZZusiraitsfi.) 

If the visitor to Cobham, in .urrey, proceeds 
from the village along the road leading to 
Effingham, he will pass by the'pretty old church, 
cross the bridge which spans the river, and in 
about five minutes come upon the estate of C. 
Combe, £sq. The estate, and [even the gardens, 
will be found on either aide of the road — on the 
left hand the dwelUng-house, pleasure gardens, 
shrubbery, lake, &c. ; and on the right hand the 
kitchen and fruit gardens, including the glass- 
houses. The view of the house shown in the 
Supplementary Illustration is one taken from the 
north front, at some distance away, and having 
the lake for the foreground. The house is a stone 
building, and was erected in the year 1872; it 
stands on a somewhat steep incline, the ground 
falling from the south to the north. 

The lake is 3 J acres in extent, and, together 
with running streams, gives to the estate the 
appearance of being abundantly watered. The 
river affords facilities for boating, and the lake for 



F1Q4 33.~W£BPIN0 BfiSCH IN THE GROUNDS AT GOBHAM ?AAK, 8UB^Y. 



ago as they are to-daj. One of these, gn the 
south front of the house, towers well up above 
the building, apd ^lay be seen in the illustration. 
It is a noble fellow, albeit the leading shoot 
was lost years ago, aud the form of the tree 
thereby decreased in symmetry. Of the younger 
Conifers one of the most attractive is a 
specimen of Cedrus atlantica glauoa rather 
more tb^ 20 feet high, of perfect shape, 
and making rapid growth each season. On the 
north-east side of the house one of the paths 
passes under the Weeping Beech shown in 
fig. 33. This tree spreads over a Qonsiderable 



principal support for the tioe is at the back, audi 
when in leaf, under the infinenoe of wind th& 
trunk from above the point where decay haa 
destroyed the sides mny be seen to sway a littla 
from side to side, but is yet firmly held erect by 
the good tissues still remaining at the back ckf 
the trunk. 

Th^re are several borders of herbaoeoua 
perennial plants around the shrubberies, and 
stretches of beautiful gre^ laws between the 
trees afford charming walks from the dweUing* 
house. Paths also extend into the wood or 
shrubbery ever an area of Aeav](y kO aorea> 9ad ts^ -^ 
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«TimBier are Tery appreoiable. On the south 
front tiie pleasture - ground has been extended 
recently, and the effect from this aspect 
inight be further improTed in the same direction 
sand by the provision of a flower-garden with 
informal beds. 

KrrcRlN AMD Fbuit-qasdin. 

On the other side of the road is the kitchen- 
garden, of about four acres extent, surrounded by 
^iralls which are put to excellent use in the culti- 
vation ol fruit-trees. Fears, Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, kc., trained against these 
vmUs ^erop freely, and in seasons like that of 1904 
need te be thinned seTerely. 

FigB ripen w«ll on the outside walls, but are 
not nearly so successful as they are at a residence 
at Bonchuroh, Isle of Wight, belonging to Mr. 
Ck>mbe's son, where a magnificent wall-tree of the 
icariety Negro Largo is the best in the neighbour- 



2 inches high in frames, and are already through 
the soil in the open garden, as also are Broad 
Beans. Spring Cabbages appear very promising, 
and Cauliflower plants under hand-lights are in a 
forward condition for transplanting when the 
season is a little further advanced. 

There are numerous Peach-trees under glass, 
two houses with hip-shaped roofs having a length 
of nearly 200 feet. One house <^ 120 feet length 
is provided with means of heating, and the other 
is notk All the best varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines are cultivated in tbese houses, and 
the trees are excellent specimens of good 
training; the crops observed upon them from 
time to time have been abundant. Not- 
withstanding this, very heavy crops of Tomatos 
are obtained from the same houses from 
plants put into the borders and trained as hori- 
Eontal cordons. The earliest Peaches are in 
another lean-to house, which, being in two divl- 



FlO. 34.— CARDBK£r'S COtTAGE COVERED WITH WISTARIA AT COBHAM PARK. 



flood, although standard Flg-tfees in the open 

«are oommoa there. The kitchen garden plots at 

Cobkaai are f6r the most part surrounded by 

•espalier fruit-trees, and though some of these are 

aged, such speoimens are being gradually removed 

4Uid young trees of the best varieties planted in 

-their stead. There is an orchard on rather 

4iigher ground than that of the garden, so that 

4d]»gether the garden and orchard supply ample 

•crops of hardy fruits. Kitchen-garden produce, 

ttsing of great importance, is given dose study, 

suid such crops of Onions, Asparagus, various 

Brab8ica8,.ibc.,a8 were obtained last season were 

the resuH of an intelligent use of manures, in 

which aaimal and chemical manures were 

employed. Early forcing of vegetables is carried 

out here as thoroughly as in most places, for at 

Christmas there were supplies of new Potatoe, 

French Beans* Seakale, Asparagus, Bhubarb, 

Mushrooms, k^ The Asparagus is forced in 

fiames from plants raised in the same garden 

from seeds. Seakale is forced in the permanent 

beds. Peas {Satton's Harbinger) are now 



sions, affbrds space for Fig-trees also. These 
Peach trees are now setting their flowers. There 
are four vineries, and the vines show the same 
skilful treatment that is applied to other depart- 
ments of the g^dens. At the present time 
there is a moderate supply of well-preserved 
Qrapes in bottles, and the earliest canes 
are breaking nicely into growth. Melons and 
Cncuttibers are cultivated in sunk pits having 
span-shaped roofs ; young Helen-plants are now 
making growth, and large supplies of Melons, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatos are produced each 
Keason. 

There are several plant-houses, the principal 
one being a structure of considerable size, having 
a span-roof. It is divided into two divisions, one 
of which contains a first-class collection of 
Codiseums (Crotons), Cordylines (Draceenas), and 
like foliage plants, whilst the ot^er is furnished 
with Palms and other species that require a less 
degree of heat. CodisBums are grown with better 
success than is obtained in many gardens ; the 
■plants retain their foliage well, and develop exthi 



good colour. They are propagated by " ringtng," 
not by cuttings. 

At the present time there are good displays Of 
Cyclamens, Primulas, and other winter flowers 
Herbaceous Calceolarias, Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Poiu- 
settias. Pelargoniums, Coleus thyrsoideus. 
Gloxinias, Begonias, &c., are grown in numbers 
proportionate with the means at hand. 

The concluding paragraph in this note may 
well be one respecting the gardener's cottage, 
depicted in fig. 34. The photograph was ob- 
tained last spring, when the magnificent Wistaria 
sinensis was irresistible with its prodigal disf^ay 
of flowers and liberal perfume. What a delightfnl 
cottage the picture pourtrays I Its occupier is Mr. 
William Hones8> who has been gardener at 
Cobham for the past four and a half yeaM, 
having succeeded his father in the position. Mr. 
Honess's experience in good gardens at Keele, 
Hatfi^d, Welbeck, Ac, is now of the greatest 
sernce to him. In August last his friends had 
the pleasure of congratulating him upon his selec- 
tion of a fair young lady from the locality to 
share with him " Wistaria Cottage." 



R6IE CaUESPaRDEIfiE. 

(Th€ MUor doet not hold himself rtspomible f&r </«• 
eptntotM exprened by hi$ Cforrespondent$,) 
RIQHT OR LEFT-HANDED DIQQINQ.— I havo 
always looked upon the man as a right-handed 
digger who held the t(^ of the spade with the left 
hand whilst the right hand moved along the 
helve of the spade, and the right foot drove the 
spade into the ground ; the leverage is obtained 
by the left hand at the top of the spade, but the 
spadeful is lifted and turned over by a sympa- 
thetic motion between both hands. The reverse 
of these positions of both hands and feet are, in 
my way of looking at it, left-handed diggers. 
But the spade makes no complaint so long as it is 
cleverly and masterly handled either way. " An 
Old Digger" 

MYROBALAN PLUM.—'* E. M.," on p. 45, says 
he " cannot agree with Mr. Ward that this Hum 
is superior to Quickthom for hedging purposes, 
and that his experience leads him to say that it 
is not nearly so good for hedges as a well-man- 
aged Quick;" sdding, "though to see a well- 
cultivated hedge of the latter is indeed a rarity.^' 
Be this as it may, I have in my mind's eye 
miles of Quick hedges, some alongside the King's 
highway from Portarling^n to Mount Mellick, at 
a point where it passes through the " Wilmott- 
Chetwoode" estate. These hedges are 4 feet 
through, 5 feet in height, and are rounded at the 
top, and as the result of close annual trimming 
from the first year of planting are a veritable 
network of short, dose growth from the base to 
the summit. Other examples of Quick hedjr^s of 
a different type may be seen in the Inverleith 
Kow Nurseries, Edinburgh. These are (or weire 
some years ago) from 18 inches to 2 feet through 
at the base, narrowing upwards on both sides to 
a point some 6 feet from the ground. These 
hedges were planted as wind - screens ih 
various parts of the nurseries as protection 
for seedling trees, &c., and were pictures 
of good cultivation ; but it must be borne 
in mind that they required years of growth 
before they attained this solid, imlform mass 
of thorny growth and handsome outline. I 
could also name estates in Wiltshire in which {b 
is no rarity to see well-cultivated Quick hedges. 
However I may remind " E. M." that I recom- 
mended the Myrobalan Plum as being superior to 
the Quick " as regards quickness of growth, and 
iinpenetrableness of fence" for hedging purposes. 
" E. M." says that it is a waste of time to wait . 
twelve months before cutting down the Myro- 
balan Plum after planting, and is of the opinion 
that the plants should be cut down to i^ithin 
15 inches of the ground as soon as planted. 
This is not my opinion, as I prefer any kind of 
plants intended for permanent hedges to push 
their roots well into the ground, and make free 
top-growth the first year, cutting them down the 
following spring. " E.M." admits that the "Myro- 
balan Plum will grow much more rapidly than 
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Quick/' adding " that be bad never seen a thick 
base to any hedge made with this plant." 1 his 
no doubt was owing to the fact that the plants 
were not pruned to within a foot or 15 inches of 
the ground the first year after planting, as 
lecommended by me on p. 29. Or it may have 
been caused by the plants having been cut down 
as soon as planted^ in order not to waste time. 
JJ. W, Ward. 

THE EVE8HAM GARDENERS' FRENCH TRIP: 
WILL IT BEAR FRUIT?— Some of the older of the 
Evesham gardeners have expressed themselves as 
very doubtful of the result of trying to force 
Lettuce after the French method in Evesham, 
and point out that as many as twenty years ago 
they tried to force. Lettuce under the bell-glasses 

is done near Paris. But they forget that they 
did not try the right variety, and it is pretty 
certain that they did not prepare the seed-bed as 
the Frenchman does. Everything depends upon 
that work being properly performed. Then it is 
claimed that the atmosphere in the valley of the 
Avon is too humid, and that the plants will damp 
off. The remedy for that is care and attention in 
the ventilation of the frames and doeheft. The 
difficulty. of obtaining manure is probably more 
imaginary than real; it can be bought in Bir- 
mingham at a reasonable figure, and the railway 
companies are certain to grant special rates, for 
they already cari^ manure from London 108 miles 
into a fruit-growing district for 4s. 6d. a ton. They 
would be sure to do the same for Evesham if 
properly approached, and that would bring the cost 
of the manure up to about 6s. a ton. Would the 
Lettuce sell if grown P is also asked ; and the answer 
to that is, that the Frenchman with eipenses 
heavier than those of the Evesham grower can send 
to Covent Garden and pay a freight of 80s. as 
against the Evesham man's 2os., and still make a 
handsome profit. The experiment is to be made. 
In a week or so the retired gardener who con- 
ducted the Evesham men through the Yitry and 
Ivry gardens will be in Evesham for the purpose 
of giving demonstrations of how the Frenchman 
sets to work. It is hoped that he will be accom- 
panied by another gardener, who is likely to 
remain in the district for at least two yeais, for a 
very large firm of growers are negotiating with a 
man to take an engagement for that period. We 
shall see what we shall see. Within the last few 
weeks a large number of glasshouses have been 
built close to Evesham, and from this it is 
evident that some of the younger generation of 
gardeners realise the importance of branching 
out in a fresh direction. It has always been a 
' source of surprise that in this fertile valley so 
little use was made of glass, but this is now fast 
disappearing. Perhaps in no branch of their work 
do the Evesham men need instruction so much as 
in the packing and grading of their fruit and 
vegetables. Of recent years there has been a 
steady improvement in this direction, and less is 
heard of the pernicious and injurious habit of 
"topping," forwhichthedistrictheldan unenviable 
notoriety, but there is still need for great im- 
provement. A case bearing on the necessity of 
grading fruit occupied Judge Ingham and a jury 
for some hours on Saturday liut. A gardener 
and dealer, of Hampton, near Evesham, sued 
a firm of brokers of Covent Garden for 
^639 2s. lOd. for breach of contract in the pur- 
chase of 800 "pots " of Blenheim Apples at 6s. a 
pot, the damages representing the difference 
between the contract price and what plaintiff 
realised when defendants refused to accept 
delivery. The contract was not disputed, and in 
it defendants contracted to buy 30U pots of best 
Blenheims at 5s. a pot, all the i&mall to be sorted 
out. Two consignments of Apples were Ecnt, and 
both were refused on the ground that there were 
a large proportion of seconds included. The 
difficulty with regard to the first consignment 
was adjusted, but when the second lot arrived 
the defendants refused to accept any more, 
so plaintiff had to sell the Apples as best 
he could. It was suggested on behalf of 

C'ntiff that defendants found that they 
bought the Apples very dear, and wanted to 
get out of the deaJ. A sample of the second con- 
signment was produced by defendants, and a lot 
of expert evidence called, the consensus of opinion 
on that Eide being that the sample contained a 
large proportion of seconds, and that the best 



were not very special. For the plaintiff evidence 
was called to the effect that the fruit was sorted, 
and that only best Blenheims were sent. After 
a very long hearing the Judge summed up in the 
following words : " The only question I shall ask 
the jury is: 'Were the Apples which were re- 
jected best Apples from which all the small had 
been sorted out? Tou have heard the expert 
evidence and you have seen the Apples. It is 
for you to decide the question.' " The jury after 
some consultation answered the question in the 
negative, but intimated that they would like to 
make a remark. This, however, they were not 
allowed to do. Judgment was accordingly entered 
for defendants with costs. The defendants had 
entered a counter-claim, but withdrew it with the 
exception of one item, 8s. 6d. for three empties, 
which was admitted, and for which judgment for 
them was entered. B. 

EARLY AND LATE PEACHES. — In reply 
to "L.," Isle of Wight, on page 64, in my 
opinion the best early varieties of Peaches are 
Alexander, Waterloo, Amsden June, and Hale's 
Early. These four varieties ripen in very close 
succession— so close indeed, that the second and 
third mentioned could well be dispensed with in 
gardens where space is limited. The best late 
varieties of Peaches are Crimson Galande, 
Princess of Wales, and Sea Eagle. If " L. " has 
room only, for say six Peach trees, I should 
recommend the following varieties:— Alexander, 
Hale's Early, Early Grosse Mignonne, Yiolette 
H&tive, Crimson Galande, and Sea Eagle, which 
are all excellent varieties in every respect, being 
good growers and free bearers of fine, handsome 
&uits which colour well and are of excellent 
fiavour when well ripened. If space would 
permit of three more trees being planted in the 
cool- house referred to. Early Bivers, Lord Napier, 
and Pine-apple Nectarines would yield a fairly 
good succession of large, handsome fruits of 
good quality. JJ. W. Ward. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS TI£D DOWN.— The illus- 
tration of "tied down" Chrysanthemums on 
p. 53 is perhaps, from a pictural point of view, 
rather talcing, but I imagine few gardeners will 
attempt to copy Mr. W. C. Smith in his delicate 
and (to me) very painful task of destroying the 
natural beauty of habit that each variety pos- 
sesses, besides rendering the fiowers useless for 
cut purposes. It would be much better to select 
dwarf-growing kinds, of which there is an abund- 
ance of varieties, for the purpose. If cuttings be 
taken from the top growths at the end of May, 
and the plants grown on in 6 or 6-inch pots, they 
will make admirable subjects for placing on the 
front row of the stage, attaining a height of about 
15 inches. Assuming that the Chrysanthemums 
are grown as bush plants, they should not be of 
the height mentioned, 5 to 7 feet being far too 
tall. Your correspondent does not state that his 
plants are grown as bush plants, but I infer this 
from the number of plants grown in each pot, and 
from the photograph of the distorted plants on 
the front stage. A, Jefferiea, Moor Ball Qardeni, 

CEDRU8 DEODARA ALBA SPICA (see p. 59).— 
Our trees of the above variety of Cedar are all 
of pyramidal shape, and each has a good leading 
shoot. I recently saw about fifty trees growing in 
a nursery, but did not notice one of spreading 
habit. Are Mr. Harris's trees much exposed to 
strong winds ? C. Page, Dropmore Qardens, 

APPLE LANE'S PRINCE ALBERT.— Here in Co. 
Kilkenny this Apple is very satisfactory ; in fact, 
were I limited to one variety I should grow Lane's 
Prince Albert. With regard to its cropping 
capabilities, my experience is that young &ees 
(on both the Crab and Paradise stocks) generally 
crop so heavily that if not severely thinned the 
fruits would eventually weaken the trees. Young 
trees never fail to carry a crop. The fruits 
develop an excellent colour for the variety, in 
proof of which I may say that at Dublin fruit 
show, held in October imder the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture, we were placed 1st in a 
dass in which there were fifty-three competitors, 
and were 1st also at Belfast in November. The 
fruits do not keep well so late as March, but at 
pre&entthey are good and firm, and are very good 
eating even uncooked. The variety has been largely 



planted in this district during the last two yeara^ 
under the direction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, an4 I do not know any variety likely to> 
give better returns. Bismarck is another varietji 
that is proving satisfactory in these gardens, 
making healthy growth and cropping exceedinglyr 
well. I may say the soil here is of a warm, lights 
nature. J. O. W., Besthorough. [Our corre- 
spondent sent excellent specimens of both varieties. 
Ed.] 

I have found this Apple to be by far th^ 

most certain cropper, surpassing in this respect- 
both Newton Wonder and Alfriston. The latter- 
variety does not finish well here, and consequently 
shrivels with keeping. I find Newton Wonder 
keeps for the longest period, while Lane's Prince 
Albert keepa well to the end of February. I 
should certainly advise growers in this district t^ 
plant the variety, as it is a sure cropper. Gea^ 
£lli9, Nidd Hall Oardent, Ripley, Torks. 

Mr. Thomas Salsbnry in a reoent issue^ 

asked for growers' opinions of that excellent^ 
Apple Lane's Prince Albert.' We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in our opinion it has no equal, 
its cropping capabilities are not comparable witlk 
those of any other culinary Apple, and with regazd 
to its colour and appearance we saw several tone- 
of this Apple almost as highly coloured as thals. 
grand dessert variety Worcester Pearmain. 
Bramley's Seedling runs it very close in cropping^ 
capabilities, but in weight we find Lane's Prince- 
Albert far ahead. A small fruit of the latter^ 
variety will turn the scale at |- lb., and will kee|> 
in condition till the end of Mardi, being now ia 
as good condition as when picked. No doubt' 
your correspondent picked his fruits before thoy 
were ready for gathering. Mr. Nye, ManagMT^ 
WalpoU Orchard Co., Walpole, Wubeeh. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. -Almanack for 190S, frouit 
Messrs. Kent A Brydon, Darliugton.— A Pocket-book^ 
from Messrs. Bakers, norserymeD, Wolverhampton 
and Codsall. —Nova Scotia : Provincial Government Oro/> 
JZ«port, November, 190A. Tlie whole season proved un- 
favourable to growtli in maqy parts of the Province, but 
the failure is not serious enough to discourage thc^ 
hopes of the farmers for the future. — CaseeWe Popular 
Gardtning.—The Faraday House Journal^ January. This- 
is the Journal of the Students of tho Electrical, Stan- 
dardizing, Testing, and Training Institution In Chariug. 
Cross Road.— T/ie Banana in Haioaii. By J. £. Higgins.. 
From the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station . 
Bulletin No. 7.— The Royal Garden Diary and Daily* 
JRemembraneer tor 19(^. From Messrs. W. Wood A Son, 
Wood Green, London.— Jnd«x Seminum in hortit mutei^ 
Parisiensie^ anno 1904 CoUectorum (Seed4ist frcm tlie^ 
Natural History Museum, Jardin des Plantes, Rue- 
Cuvier, Paris).— From the University of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Circular No. 82: The- 
Physical Impravement of Soile (with special reference to> 
the value of organic matter, by J. O. Mosier ; and Bul- 
letin No. 95 : The More Important Insect Injuries to Indiat^ 
CorHt by S. A. Forbes. 



lEW tl ItTEWBITIT PLAITS^ 



CYPEIPEDIUM GBATEIXIANUM: 
(Sect. PAPHIOPEDILUM), Hobt. SANDEE. 
Undbb this name Messrs. Sander & Son, of^ 
St. Albans, exhibited as anew species theplanthere 
illustrated (fig. 35). The flowers haTe so mnoh ef 
the appearance of those of some forms of C. insigne 
or of C. exul, if that be considered as distinct^ 
that its position as a separate species is a matter 
of opinion, but the habit is different^ and we ar» 
told that the leaves are broader than in any form 
of C. exul. The plant is tufted, the leaves 20 cent, 
long, 4 cent, wide, coriaceous, glabrous, lineax- 
oblong, channelled in the middle of the upper 
surface, midrib prominent beneath, tapering to the 
base, where they are sharply folded and purple- 
spotted. Apex rounded, minutely notched. The 
flowers measure 11 — 12 cent, across at their- 
widest expansion, and are borne on a scape- 
which is coTered near the top with fine purplisfai 
hairs. Bract oblong lanceolate, purple-dotted,, 
conduplicate, rather shorter than the three-sided, 
three-ridged ovary. Standard broadly obovate 
undulate, puberulous on the outer surface, con- 
tracted but not recurved at the base ; greenish. 
at the base and for two-thirds of its length; 
upper portion and margins porcelain - white» 
the whole studded with rather large, neavl^ 
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cirenlar purple spotp. Lower sepal about half the 
sixe of the upper one, shorter than or very slightly 
exceeding the length of the lip, oblong, greenish 
with a few purplish dots ; lateral petals spread- 



shining projecting boss near the apex. The most 
striking differences between this plant and 
C. exul are to be found in the habit, foliage, and 
in the standard, which taperj to the base, and 



^bituarp. 



John Kitley.— We regret to have to 
announce the death of Mr. John Kitley, for the 




Fia. 35.— CYPEIPEDIUM (§ PAPHIOPEDILUM) GRITRDCIANUM (HORT. SANDER). 
Flowers greeDlsli-ycllow, dorsal sepal porcelain-white above, purple-spotted 



ing, slightly incurred, oblong - spatulate, wavy 
at the margins, pale greenish - brown, and 
ahining ; lip of a similar but deeper colour, with 
a shell-like convolute proloogationon either side ; 
oolomn slightly hairy at the base; staminode 
joondiah, flattened, yellowish, Tillosnlous, with a 



in the side-lobes of the lip, which are more 
prolonged. The plant is a native of Annam. 

The drawing was made in the nursery of 
Messrs. Sander, and the description was drawn 
up from a specimen kindly furnished by those 
gentlemen. M. T, M, 



past few years manager to the Orchard Company, 
Ltd., Scotby, Cjirlisle. Mr. Kitley was well 
known as a practical horticulturist, and was well 
▼ersed in Agriculture and Forestry. For m*ny 
years he managed the extensive ostAtesof Rjthie- 
murchus, Inverness-shire, removing from there to 
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Warwick, from thence to Derby, and finally 
ending his useful career at Sootby, where hia 
integrity won for him the esteem of all th^ae l^ho 
came in contact with him. He leaves a it\dow» 
four daughters and two sons to mourn his loss. 

James Edward Ransome.— On January 90, 
in London, after a short illness, James Edward 
Ransome, of Holme Wood, Ipswich, aged 66 years. 



SOCIEXIES« 

I - 

THE BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 
SoientifLo Committee. 

January 2i.— Present : Dr. M. T. MaBters, F.R.S. 
(in the chair) ; Dra. Oookc and Rendle ; MeBHrs. 
Michael, Massee, Saunders, Bowles, Shea, Gordon, 
Odell, Hooper, Holmes, Chittenden (Hon. Sec). 

Hentlow Testimonial,— Vr, Masters re^rted on 
this, and announced that the presentation would be 
made at a meeting of the Scientific Committee in 
March. 

Big Bud in Hazel.— Mr, Saunders reported upob 

this as follows :—" The Hazel buds are certainly 

attacked bj mites, which verj much resemble the 

Black Currant mite both in appearance and in theif 

manner of life, but according to the great authority on 

these creatures (Dr. A. Nalepa) they are different 

species. If he is correct, the mites from the Nut 

bush would probal>ly not attack the Currant bushes. 

The species attacking the Hazel is Eriophyes Avellan». 

the other is £. ribis. The study of this genus of mites is 

verj difficult, as the mites are quite invisible to the naked 

eye ; consequently themountingof specimens forexamin- 

ation under the microscope is by no means an easy task. 

These mites attack plants in a great variety of ways, 

some attacking the buds, others the leaves, forming 

blisters on them, as in the case of the 'Pear-leaf 

blister mite,' or curling the edges of the leavee, like 

the species which attacks the Hawthorn, or forming 

the galls like little coral beads on the upper side of the 

leaves of the Maple, or the curious ' nail galls * on the 

leaves of the Lime. If the Nut-bushes are badly 

attacked, I should certainly root them up and bum 

them ; otherwise cut out the infested shoots and burn 

them, keeping a good look-out for further infestation, 

which should be at once treated in the same manner." 

Mr. Michael remarked that it was extremely unlikely 

that the same species of mite would attack plants so 

widely different as the Hazel and the Currant, although 

species are known that attack more than one plant. 

Mr. Gordon stated that he had seen Hazel growing 

near Black Currants attacked by the bud-mite, while 

that in other parts of the same garden was free ; but 

this might have been because the conditions were 

favourable for both kinds of mite. 

Spots on Phyllocnotus. — Dr. Cooke reported as 
follows on this: — "The dark convex spots near the 
edge were hard and somewhat resembled "solerotia," 
but no mycelium or spawn could be found, nor any- 
thing which could be construed into a fungoid structure. 
What the dark bodies are must still remain as a 
'puzzle for the curious.' " 

Branch of Ash FaadeUed. — Mr. Odell showed a 
specimen of this common growth, cut from the tree 
10 feet above the ground. 

Slime-fungus on Walnut. — Mr. Davidson sent a 
Walnut having the fungus Phycomyces nitens growing 
upon it. 

Mite on Bark of Apple. — Mr. Griggs sent a piece 
of Apple-bark infested with the mite Orobutta lapidaria. 
The mite is frequent upon the bark of Apple-trees, 
but causes no injury to them. 

Disease of Beeoh-trees. — Dr. Cooke reported upon the 
specimens sent to the last meeting, on which the 
common fungus, Tubercularia vulgaris, was growing. 
The stumps growing near by had another fungus, 
Xylaria hypoxylon, upon them, 

P«ar, Diseased. — The decay in the Pear brought to 
the last meeting by Mr. Shea, which appeared as 
brown spots in the flesh, nothing being visible on the 
outside. Dr. Cookb attributed to the fungus which 
caused the "brown rot" of fruit, and to whioh the 
black Apple recently exhibited also probably owed its 
peculiar appearance. 

GaU on Eucalyptus occidentalis. — Mr. Holmes 
showed specimens of this on bark, known commercially 
as Biidlet-bark. A large quantity is being imported 
from Australia for tanning purposes. Mr. Baundbbs 
took the specimen to examine further. 

Spraying Apparatus.— Mt. Holmes also showed a 
simple form of spraying apparatus whioh is ahortiy to 
be put upon the market. 



Fungus on Peach-tree, — Mr. Hooper brought a 
fungus found growing on a Peach-tree. Mr. Masssk 
tooK the tfpecimen to report upon at the next meeting. 

Spirits 1/ Tar for Wounds on Trees*~-^T» Hooper 
asked whether this might be used, and both Mr. 
GoRDOll tod Mr. Shea spoke of excellent results 
arising from its use. 

CyoUimen-leaves discoloured,— T>t, Cooke reported 
on Qyel*men-leave8 received from Stevenage that the 
rusty spots showed no sign of fungus. It was 
suggested that the injury was probably caused by a 
mite similar to, if not identical with, the Begonia-mite. 



GABDENBBS' BO YAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

WOECBSTEE AUXILIABY. 

January 16. —This branch held their annual 
meeting at Worcester on the above date. Owing to 
the unavoidable absence of Sir Frederick Godson, 
M.P., Mr. W. Crump was voted to the chair. 

A most satisfactory balance sheet on the year's 
working was presented and adopted, the accounts 
siiowing a balance of over £100 to the good. Upwards 
of £16 net had been received by the Society from the 
opening of Madresfield Court Gardens during last May. 
Three sums of 6 guineas each from this collection were 
offered and accepted by three members of the 
Auxiliary, willing to contribute similar sums and thus 
constitute themselves life members, at the same time 
doubling the amount originally available for handing 
over to the parent Society. 

There being no oountv candidate this year votes 
were given optionally to the most deserving candidates. 
The Chairman pointed out that before this auxiliary 
branch was formed more money was received from 
head-quarters by pensioners in this county than was 
subscnbed by the whole of the gardeners and gentry 
in the same area. 

Altogether some £775 had been forwarded to the 
parent Society. Still, it was felt by all the members 
that there were many gardeners in the county who 
ought to become guinea subscribers, and it was finally 
resolved that every member should try to introduce 
one fresh member during 1905. Also that more 
gardens could be opened to visitors and thus benefit 
the Society, as is done at Madresfield Court, if their 
employers^ consent could be obtained by those in charge. 
Madresfield Court Gardens will be again opened on the 
first Thursday in May. Corr, 



MANCHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGI.AND OBCHID. 

January 19.— At the meeting held on the above 
date Messrs. Sander k Sons, St. Albans, staged a 
fine group of plants, amongst which were several good 
CypripeSums. Awards of Merit were given to Zygo- 
petalum x Mackayo-crinitum, a handsome, intensely- 
coloured flower; Cypripedium x nitens var. splen- 
dida, 0. X nitens var. *' Mammoth," C. x Phoebe 
var. exquisita, and C. x Lady Wimbome. A First- 
class Certificate was awarded to C. x Bolfeae var. 
stupenda (Silver Medal). 

E. Ash WORTH, Esq., Wilmslow (gr., Mr. Holbrook), 
exhibited Cypripedium x vexillarium var. Bougierii 
and Cattleya chocoensis alba, the latter having 
previously been dealt with by the Committee. 

Philip Smith, Esq., Sale (gr., Mr. Kitohin), 
exhibited a good plant of Cypripedium x J. Howe. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, staged three fine 
Cypripedes, via., C. x Euryades Sander^s var., C. x 
aureum var. Hyeana (both of which received First- 
class Certificates), and a seedling from C. Leeanum 
var. Albertiana x C. insigne, which was given an 
Award of Merit. 

M. VuTi^TBKB, Ghent, staged a small and 
interesting group of various hybrid Odontoglossums 
(Vote of Thanks). 

Messrs. J. Cowan k Co., Ltd., Gateaere, had a good 
group of Odontoglossum.s, Cattleyas, Cypripedes, &c., 
for which a Silver Medal was awarded. 

G. W. Law-Sohofield, Esq., Bawtenstall (gr., 
Mr. Shill), obtained a Silver Medal for a well-ffrown 
collection of distinct Cypripedes, principAlly hybrids, 
amongst which was a fine form of C. x Euryades. 

Mr. D. McLeod, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, was given a 
Vote of Thanks for a small group of Cypripedes. 
P. W, 

WOODBBIDQB HOBTICULTUBAL. 

Jangabt 20.— The annual meeting of the Wood- 
bridge Horticultural Society was held on the above 
date. The chair was taken by Mr. John Loder, J. P. 
There was a large attendance. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. John Andrews) reported 
that the £25 Rose Challenge Cup had been won four 
times by Mr. Cant, of Colchester, and therefore 
became his property. It was resolved that a prise of 
£5 be given this year instead of a cup^ 

The Hon. Secretary announced that he must tender 
his resignation after this year's show. This deoision 



was received with very great regret. Mr. .^idrews 
said he should always take an interest in the Society, 
and would do all he could for it ; but the tune had 
come when he must ask to be relieved of the burden 
and responsibilities of the secretaryship. BventuaUy 
the question was referred to a sub-committee. 

LOiroON DAHLIA UNIOW. 

January 24. —A meeting of the supporters of the 
Union was held at the Hotel Windsor, Vici^ria Steeet, 
on the above date. Mr. John Green, Chairman of the 
Union presided, and there was a good attendance ;m 
addition a number of letters were received promismg 
continued support The Annual Report congratuUted 
the members on the success of the exhibition held at 
Earrs Court in September last. 

There was keen competition in most of the classes, 
especially in that for twelve bunches of Cactus Dahlias. 
Mr. Gledstanes has generously promised to oontmue his 
prizes in 1906 and in 1906. 

Arrangements are being made for holding an annual 
exhibition in the Prince's HaU at Earl's Court durmg 
the third week in September in the present year. The 
balance sheet showed an income of £69 Is. 9d„ and an 
expenditure of just over £67, leaving a small balance to 
be carried forward. Mr. John Green was re-elected 
Chairman of the Union, and Mr. E. Dean, Secretary, 
and both were thanked for their past services. Much 
regret was expressed at the absence of the Secretary 
through iUness, 

CBOYDON HOBTICULTUBAL 
MUTUAL IMPBOVBMBlfT. 

January 25.— The fifth annual dinner was held at 
the Greyhound Hotel on the above date, imder the 
Presidency of Mr. J. J. Reid (President of the Society), 
the vice-chair being taken by Mr. K. Hooper Pearson, 
of the Gardeners' Chronicle. The tables were decor- 
ated with plants and flowers. 

The attendance was large, the arrangemente were 
perfect, and the gathering was a most successful and 

Eleasant one, a£fording every encouragement for the 
olding of simihtf meetings in the future. When the 
Chauroan had proposed the toast of "The King," the 
Vice-chairman proposed that of "The Society," which 
he said had now 133 members. He hoped the Society 
would continue to progress, and that it would give 
attention to the science as well as to the practice of 
gardening, and thus {help gardeners and employers to 
obtain the utmost pleasure and profit from their 
gardens. 

Mr. Douglas Young supported the toast, and Mr. 
H. Boshier (Hon. Secretary) in reply gave a very 
encouraging account of the Society's circumstances. 

Mr. M. E. Mills gave "Kindred Societies," and this 
was responded to by Dr. Jackson. 

The Chairman presented the prises awarded for 
essays, the prise-winners being as follows: "Prunmg 
and Training of Hardy Fruit Trees," Ist, Mr. T. W. 
Briscoe; 2nd, Mr. W. A. Cook: "Birds of Our 
Gardens," 1st, Mr. J. Sugden ; 2nd, Mr. H. Peckham. 

Other toasts included that of " The Chairman,' and 
" The Horticultural and Local Press.' 

The proceedings were enlivened by songs and 
instrumental music 

NATIONAL CHBYSAKTHEMUM. 

January 25.— A meeting of the Committee which 
carried out the Market Show at Essex Hall on Decem- 
ber 14 last was held at Carr's Restaurant on the above 
date Mr. R. Ballantine, Chairman of the Committee. 

E residing. The secretary, Mr. R Dean, presented a 
alance-sheet showing receipte from subscriptions of 
£26 10a. 6d. ; medailB given as prizes, £8 18«. 3d. ; 
tickete sold and payments at the doors amounted to 
£2 lOa. 6d. ; showing a total of £37 19a. 3d. On the 
credit side medals were awarded to the value of 
£21 Is. 9d. ; hire of hall, £5 5a. ; printing and circu- 
lating the schedule, £1 15a. ; show expenses, £8 3a. Id. ; 
leaving a small balance to be carried forward. ^^ 
satisfaction was expressed that the show recdpts had 
covered all the expenses. A general opinion was 
expressed that the show should be repeated during toe 
present year, and various suggestions were thrown 
out, aU of which will be considered by the Committee 
at a meeting to be held shortly. 

In the evening a large number of supporters of the 
show dined together at Carr's Restaurant^ under the 
presidency of Mi-. K Ballantine, the tables being pret- 
tily decorated with Chrysanthemums supplied by Mr. 
Geo. Prickett. Mr. D. Ingamells acted as dixm^ 
secretary, and everything passed off in the pleasantew 
manner possible. Great satisfaction was expressed at 
the first appearance of Mr. K Dean after his severe 
illness. 

ABEBDEEN CHBYSAlTrHBMUli. 

The annual meeting was held in the Round Boom, 
Music HaU Buildings, Aberdeen, on Saturday evenmg, 
28th ult. Mr. J. C. Mint? presided in the a^f^S 
the usnal ohairmaa, Mr. Bsslewont, TheComiww»» 
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rtatmncnt' showed that the SodetjirftB in a flourish- 
ing condition. The annual exhibition was held on 
the 18th and 19th November, and they had to 
congratulate themselves on its success. The total 
fand«f at the credit of the Society was now £195 9«. lid. 
The total inoome for tfce year was £414 8«., and they 
had increased their balance by £49. The Report was 
unanimously adopted.. The meeting then proceeded to 
the Section of office-bearers, when the f oUowing were 
elected :— Hon. President, Lord Provost Walker; 
Presideat, Mr. James Esdemont ; Vice-President, Mr. 
A. Kynoch. A oommittee of twenty was also elected. 
Mr. M. H. Siadair was re-appointed Seeretary and 
TrsMurer. It was decided to held this year's show on 
November 17 and 16. 



URIEIERS' lEMTlie SOCIETIES. 

REOHILL, REIQATE AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. 
— This Society held its fortnightly meeting on 
January 17. Mr. W. P. Bound in the chair, there being 
about ninety members present. The subject of tlie 
lecture was **The Influence of Manure on Plants," 
given by Mr. Howard, of Wye College, who has arranged 
to give a series of three lectures on this subject. Mr. 
Howard dealt In a very lucid and comprehensive 
manner wiUi his subject, pointiug out the best methods 
of storing and preserving stable or animal manure In 
order to maintain all the manurial properties until 
applied to the plant. He also went very minutely 
into the analysis of artificial manures. A very helpful 
and interesting discussion followed. 

CARDIFF GARDENERS'.— At a meeting held at the 
Sandringham Hotel on Tuesday, January 24, Mr. T. 
Clarice presiding, Mr. H. R. Farmer, Csrdiir Castle, gave 
a very interesting lecture, entitled •• Plants and Floril 
Decorations Suitable for a Private Establishment.'* 
Many valuable hints were given upon tlie colouring of 
foliage and upon other details. The lecturer advised 
the use of very light and graceful flowers and foliage for 
dinner-table decoration, and the use of tlie most 
graceful plants for grouping about the interior of the 
mansion. Mr. Mavne opeued the discussion, which was 
weU taken up by the members. J. J. 

CHELMSFORD AND DISTRICT QARDENERS\-At 
the weekly meeting on Friday, January 37, Mr. 
Hammond, of Wldford, gave a paper on " Orchids." He 
traced the history of their introduction into England, 
and rsferred to the 330 genera and 4.000 species now 
known. The speaker spoke of the difficulties collectors 
have to contend with. Often on reaching England a 
nx«e specimen is found to be dead. The speaker dealt 
fully with the method of culture, and showed the 
fallacy of the old Idea that Orchids were too difficult 
for the average man to grow. In the discussion that 
followed, the use of leal- mould in growing Orchids was 
deprecated, and it was the opinion of many members 
that the unattractive appearance of Orchids when not 
in flower was a hindrance to their ever becoming 
popular conservatory plants. S. M. C. 

BATH GARDENERS' SELF-HELP AND DEBATING. 
—The fortnightly meeting of the above Society was 
held on Monday, January 23, Mr. T. Parrott occupying 
the Chair. There were several excellent exhibits on 
the tables, including Cyclamen and Cinerarias. The 
minutes of the Committee meeting contained proposals 
for forming a sick benefit club, and for holding a 
Ghiysanthemum show in November, Eight new 
members were added to the roll of the Society. A pre- 
sentation has been made to the Society of a number of 
books on gardening. The Chairman opened a dis- 
cossion on Mushroom-culture, which formed the first 
of two subjects for debate during the evening. After 
this subject had been well discussed, Mr. Blckerstaff 
commenced a debate on Cyclamen. O. O. McL. 

CHESTER PAXTON.— The second meeting of the 
above Society was held on Saturday, January ^8, at the 
Orosrenor Museum, Chester, when Mr. R. Kewstead, 
A.I1&, the Curator, delivered a lecture on *'Some 
Common Birds of the Orchard and Garden." The 
lecturer said the fact is well known that certain birds 
inflict injuries upon fruit-trees and their products, and 
also upon some of our cultivated vegetables, but it is 
not equally well known that they are in many instances 
of great service in destroying the insect-pests of the 
garden. Mr. Newstead's remarks were based entirely 
upon the personal investigation of some 2,000 stomach 
contents of birds, supplemented by careful observations 
in the field. The lecture was fully illustrated. The 
vMoarles of the bullfinch, the greenfinch, the titmice, 
and the startlngs were much discussed at the close of 
the lecture. 

KlflGBTON GARDENERar.-At the last meeting of 
the above Society Mr. Mills, of Coombe House Gardens, 
Croydon, gave a paper on "Chrysanthemums," chiefly 
from an exhibitor's point of view. The lecturer 
described in detail the methods of cultivation he had 
found suitable from practical experience, asserting that 
careful attention to small details is tlio secret of success 
in Chrysanthemum-growing. Valuable information was 
riven on cultural points and on exhibiting the flowers. 
The dreaded " rust" disease was said to be overcome by 
the use of **Bentley's Mildew Specific," which should, 
however, be used at doublo strength on fully-developed 
foliage. Numerous diagrams were used to illustrate 
the remarks. J.T. B. 



SCHEDITLE BECEIVED. 

KIDDBSMINSTBR AMD DlSTTRICT HORTICVLTITRAL SO- 

cuTY's Daffodil Show on Saturday, April 15; Summer 
mum on Saturday, July 16 ; and Dahlia Show on 
Saturday, September 16. 



MARKETS. 

OOVBNT GARDEN, February 1. 
Imported Flowers: Average Wholesale Pricea. 



Cnt Flowers, fto. ; ATerago Wh^loaale Fzloaa. 



Anemones, pink. 



t.d. 8.d, 



{>. 12 bunches.- a 0- 3 -0 
ulgens, per 

doz. bunches. 3 0-40 
Carnations, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-12 
Fern, French, per 

doz. bunches. 6 0^ 
Freesias, p. doz. 

bunches ... 2 0-30 
Lilac, per bunch. 8 6-40 
Marsuerites, per 

doz. bunches. 2 0-30 



8.d. 9.d. 
6O>10 
8 12 



Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 
Narcissus, per 

basket 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-16 
Roses, per dozen 

blooms ... 10-20 
Violets, blue, 

Eer dozen 
1 ■ 



bunches. 
Parma, 
large bu 



Parma, per 
bunch... 



26 40 
4 0-6 



Flanta in Pote, Sec : Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. 8. d. 
Acacia Drura- 

mondi, per doz. 18 0-24 
AralIaSIeboldi,doz.4 0-6 
Aspidistras, green, 

per doz. ... 18 0-24 

— variegated, 
per doz. ... 30 0-42 

Azalea indiea, p. 

doz 30 0-42 

— mollis, p. doz. 24 0-42 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus nanus, 

per doz. ... 12 0-18 

— Sprengeri,doz. 8 0-12 

— tenuissimus 
per doz. ... 8 o-io 

Begonia Oloire de 

Lorraine, doz. 12 0-18 

— TumfordHall, 
per doz. ... 9 0-16 

Boronia mega- 



8. d. 8. d. 
Dracsenas, p. doz. 9 0-2i 
DaflTodils, Yellow 

Trumpet, doz. 6 0-90 
Ericas, per doz.... 12 C-I8 6 
Euonymus,p.doz. 4 0-90 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 

— In 48's, p. doz. 
-- in 82's, p. doz. 

Ficus elastica, p. 
doz 

— repens, p.doz. 
Genistas, per doz. 
Hyacinths (3 in a 



8 0-12 
4 OlO 

9 0-18 

9 19 
6 0-90 
9 0-12 



pot), per doz. 8 0-12 

— Roman, in 
boxes, each... 3 0-36 

Kentia Belmore- 

ana, per doz... 13 0-18 

— Fosteriana, p. 
doz 12 0-21 



stigma, p.doz. 24 0-30 I Lataniaborbonica, 



Oalla sethiopica, 

per doz. ... 10 12 
Cinerarias, dozen 10 0-12 I 
Crotons, per doz. 12 0-30 ! 
CocosWeddelliana, 

})er doz. ... 18 0-30 I 
amen persi- 
cum, per doz. 12 0-16 
Cypcrus altemi- | 

follus, p. doz. 3 0-60 
— laxus, p. doz. 3 0-40 



per doz, 
Marguerites, doz. 
Primula sinensis, 

per doz. . ... 
— obconica,doz. 
Solanum ospsicas- 

trum.perdoz. 6 0-12 
Spirffia iaponioa, 



9 16 
6 0-10 



4.0-6 
4 6 



Foliage 

Asparagns plu- 
mosus. long 
trails, each ... 

— — medium, 

each 

short sprays 

per bunch... 

— Sprengeri ... 

— tenuissimus .. 
Adlantum cunea- 

tum, doz. bun. 
Croton leaves,doz. 



per doz. 
Tulips, in boxes, 
each 

ATerage Wholesale Pxices. 

8,d. 8.d. 

Cycas leaves, each 

Fern. English ... 

9-10 Ivy-leaveabronze 

— long trails, 
4-06 i>er Dundle ... 

— short green, 
10-26 perdoz. hnch. 
9-16 Myrtle 

9-10 Smilax, p. bunch 
I Hardy foliage 

6 0-90 (various), per 

1 2 I dozen bunches 



8 12 
16-26 



8.d, 8.d. 
10-16 

3 0-40 
16-90 

10-20 

10-16 
8 0-4 

4 0-60 



8 0-60 



Fmit : Average Wholesale Priesa. 



Apples, bushel ... 

— English, sieve 
or half bushel 

per barrel . 

— Kewtown 

Pippin ... 

per case ... 

Bsnanas, bunch . 

— loose, dozen.. . 
Chestnuts, bag ... 
Chow-Chows, per 

dozen 

Cobnuts, per lb. . 
Cranberries, per 

box 

Cnstard - Apples, 
per dozen 



8.d. 8.d. 
20-6 

1 0- 8 6 i 
8 6-12 6 

410 - 

16 6 — 

6 0-10 

1 — 

14 — 

26 — 
06 — 

10 6 — 

6 0-16 



Grape-Fruit, per 

case 

Grapes, Gros 
Colmar, p. lb. 

— Muscat, 

— Alicante, lb. 
per barrel. 

Lemons, per case 
Lychees, per box. 
Oranges, per esse 

— Navel '.'.'. Z 

— Jaffa, per box 

— Seville 

— Mandarines 
(420) 

Pines, each 



s.d. 8.d, 
10 — 

10-16 

4 6-70 
10-13 

16 O-20 
9 0-10 
19 — 
8 6-12 6 
86 — 
14 6 — 
10 6 — 
6 6 — 

86 - 

5 0- 30 



YegetaUea': ATsrage Wholeiale Prioea« 



8,d.8.d. 
Artichokes,Globe, 
per dozen ... 
Asparagus, bunch 

— Giant 

— Paris Green... 

— Bpanish.bunch 1 9 

— Sprue, perdos. 9 o 
Beans, dwf., p. lb. 3 6 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

Beetroot, bushel 
Brussels-Sprouts, 

bag 

Cabbages, p. tally 
Carrots, 12 hunch. 

Caul^owers, doz! 

— Cherbourg ... 

— Italian, bskt. 

— St. Male, doz. 
Celerlac, per doz. _ 
Celery, doz.bnchs. 9 — 
Cress, doz. pun. 9 — 
Cucumbers, doz. 6 0-80 
Curled Kale, bush. 13 — 
Endive, per doz, 2 — 
Garlic, per lb. ... 6 — 
Horseradish, fo- 

*-reign, p. bunch 10 — 
Mint, per dozen... 3 0-40 
Leeks, doz.bndls. - 2 6 — 



20 — 
7 — 
7 0-10 6 
60 — 



30 — 
16 — 

2 — 
86 — 

2 — 

so- 
le— 
20 — 

3 4i- 
20 — 
2 



8.d,8.d. 
Lettuces, Cabbage, 

per dozen ... 1 4 — 
Mu8nrooms<hoU8e) 

per lb. 10 — 

Onions, pickling, • 

eiv sieve ... 6 0-60 
nglish, owt. 16 0-18 

— Foreign, p.bsg 18 6 — 

— Valenoia, per 

case li 6 — 

Parsley, per doz. 

bunches ... 3 — 
Parsnips, per bag 3 — 
Peas, French, per 

flat 8 6 — 

I Potatos, per ton 60 O-lOO 
Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches ... 7-09 
Rhubarb, York, 

per dozen ... 13 — 
Salad, Fmall pun- 
nets, per doz 9 — 
Savoys, per tally 4 0-50 
Seakale, per doz. 12 — 
Shallots, p. sieve 4 — 
Tomatos, per box 12 0-16 
Turnips per doz. 16 — 

— per bag ... 2 — 
Turnip-tops, bag 2 8 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches . e- 8 



8.d. 8.d. 
FiSlderi^ 
per doz. bun.. 4 0-60 

— mollis, per dz. 
bunches ... 12 0-15 

Bouvardia. white, 

per doz. bun. 4 0-60 

— scarlet and 
pink, per doz. 
hunches ... 4 0-50 

Calla flsthiopica, 

per doz. blooms 3 0-60 
Camellias, per dz. 

blooms 2 0-30 

Carnations, best 
American vars., 
per dz. blooms 3 6-60 

— smaller blooms, 

. per doz. bdn.. 18 0-30 
Cattleya lablata, 

per dec. blooms 8 0-12 
Chiysanthemums, 
best blooms, 
pr. dz. blooms 2 6-60 

bunches, 
per doz. bun.. 9 0-24 
Cypripedium in- 
signe, per doz. 

blooms 2 6-36 

Daffodils, single 
vellow,peraz. 
bunches ... 6 0-90 

— double, per dz. 
bunches ... 7 c-9 

— Golden Spur, 

Ser doz. bun. 8 0-10 
[en^ Irving, 
per doz. bun. 6 0-70 

— princeps, per 

doz. bunches. 6 0-80 

— Shr Watkin, 

per doz. bun. 9 c-io 
Dendrobium no- 
bile, 12 blooms. 2 6-30 
Eucharis ,grandi- 

floir^ 12 blooms 8 0-40 
Euphorbia jacqui- 

niseflora, per 

bunch 16-26 

Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 2 8 

Hyacinthe,Boman, 

per doz. bun. ... 4 0-60 
Lilac (English 

forced), peroup. 60 8 
Lilium auratum, 

per bunch ... 2 6-30 



_e- 



S.d. 8jd. 



4 0-6 



20-80 
2 0-86 



6 0-18 



Lilium longi- 
florum. bunch 

— lancitolium 
rubrum and 
album, p. bun. 

— - tigrinum,bun. 
LUy of the Valley, 

per dozen bun.. 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen bun. 3 0-4 

— yellow, perdz. 
bunches ... 3 0-50 

Narcissus gloriosus, 

per doz. bun.. 3 6-60 

— paper - wbite, 

per doz. bun.. 2 0-80 

— Pheasant's 

Eye, doz. bun. 10 0-12 

— Soleil d'Or, 
per doz. bun.. 

Odontoglossum 
crispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pancratiums, per 

dozen blooms... 3 0-40 
Pelargoniums 
(Show), white, 
per doz. bun.. 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet, per 
doz. bunches. 8 0-12 

— salmon and 
pink, per doz. 
bunches 

Polnsettias, per 

dozen blooms... 

Roses, Niphetos, 

pr. dz. blooms 2 C- 6 h 

— Bridesmaid, 

pr. dz. blooms 4 0-60 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria, per 

dozen blooms 6 0-90 

— C. Mermet, pr. 

dozen blooms 6 0-12 

— Sunrise, per 
dozen blooms 

Tuberoses, per dz. 
blooms 

— on stems, per 
doz. bunches. 

Tulips, per dozen 

bunches 

Violets, blue, 

English, perdz. 

bunches.. 



86-4 



26-80 



4 0-60 



60-80 
4 0-80 



8 0-40 
6 0-80 



9 0-12 



... 8 18 0* 



2 6-80 



POTATOS. 

Dunhars, 908. to 100«. ; Teneriffe, 14«. to 1«». per cwt. ; 
Algerian, per lb., 4€f. ; Jersey, per lb., «d.; various, 
home-grown, 60«. to 65s. per ton. John Baih, 32 ^ 34, 
WeUiitffUm Street, Ooveni Garden, 



OOVBNT OARDBN PLOWKII MAIIICaTt 

Tub amount of trade has not varied much during the 
past weeks, and most subjects remain at about the 
same prices. Indian Azaleas continue plentiful; and of 
these the white varieties and those of a pink or salmon 
shadoof colour sell better than the "reds." Among Ericas 
there ste now persoluta alba and fastiglata, both small- 
flowering white varieties ; £. gracilis vernalis, hyemalis, 
and melanthera all continue plentiful. Boronia 
megasttgma in well- flowered plants is now seen. 
Acacia ovate, and A. Dnnnmondi are good. Plants ef Cy- 
clamen improve in quality and are consigned by several 
growers, prices being well maintained for beet plants. 
Cinerarias are plentiful. The strain grown tor market is 
remarkable for the dwarf habit of the plants and for 'the 
bright colours of the flowers, which are not of large size. 
Hyacinths and Tulips are good in quality, and in all 
shades of colour. Some pot plants of the latter are 
seen, but the majority are grown in boxes. Lily of the 
Vall^ continues to be plentiful both in pots end in 
boxes. DaflTodils arc more plentiful ; on Tuesday 
morning prices wore lower. Begonia Gloire de Lor- 
raine and the white variety can be had In good plants. 
Primula sinensis is seen but the plants ai^e of poor 
quality. Well-flowered plants of Primula obconica sell 
moderately well. Codiceuras (Crotons) and Cordylines 
arese^nin good plants. Othcrfoliage plants i^eplentitnr 
Palms, including Areca lutescens, Cocos l^eddelliana, 
Pheentx reollnata, are vei-y good, with the usnsl plen- 
tiful supply of Kentias. Latanlas, 4ftc. Prices for Palms 
generally are low. Of Ferns there are now mtiiAi larg^ 
supplies of the small sizes, and prices are low. Good 
plants in 48*8, in all the usual market kinds, arc 
plentiful ; but in some varieties larger plants are not 
quite so numerous. 

Cut Flowers. 

Very little Uiat is new among cut flowers is to be 
reported. . Tulips are the most prominent, being seen 
on every side; some flne double varieties in crimson, 
pink, and yellow colours are seen ; prices vary but 
little. Supplies of DafiMils were rather short this 
morning, and best flowers were making an advance of 
18. per dozen. The most prominent varieties seen are 
Sir Watkin, Henry Irving, Horsfieldi, Golden Spur, and 
princeps. Roses still continue very scarce ; Niphetos is 
almost the only sort exposed for sale in any quantity ; on 
Tuesday 15«. per dozen wa<i being asked for best flowers 
of Catherine Mermet. Supplies of Chrysanthemum 
flowers hold out, and some good blooms ai-e seei^. 
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Orel] id-blooms cootinuc pIcDtiful, aod amoDf? tliem 
there is DOW more rariely. In Camatlocs I find that 
the variety Enchantress commands 7«. per dozen for 
best flowers. Good prices are maintaiDcd for other 
sorts' that are of sufficiently good quality. French 
flowera are more plentiful, but considerably short of 
what is usual at this season of tr e year. Double white 
Stocks may be added to the list, but they are very poor 
in quality. The French flowers liavo not recovered 
from the recent severe frost. Roses appear to have 
suffered very severely, and although some are arriving 
Ihey are very poor In quality. A. //., Wednesday, Fth. i. 



THE WEATHER. 

o 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 160 feet. The 
following are the ''mean" readings for the week 
ending January 28, 1906. 



1906. 






Mkans 



TEMPBBATnitB 
OF TUS AlB. 



AtOA.ll. 



I I 



34 



43 



Tempb ha- 

TURSOFTHB 
SOILat9A.M. 



» If 



29 



36 



37 



hr. min. 



Tdi 

003.. 2 32 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Thb Followino StnrwARY Recobd of the weather 
throughout the British Islands, for the week ending 
J«.n. £8, is fumiihed from the Meteorological Office :— 

"The ueaUvcr during this week was dry and fine over 
the Kingdom generally, but slight rain was frequently 
experienced in the extreme North and North-west of 
Scotland. 

''The temperaiurt was below the mean in nearly all 
parts of England, as much as 4* in England, S.W., but 
In England, N.E. and Ireland, S., it fust equalled it, 
and in Ireland. N. and over Scotland, was 1* or T above 
it. The highest of tlie maxima were in almost all cases 
recorded on Saturday, when they ranged from 64* in 
Hcotland, E. and England, N.E , to 60* in England E. 
and S.W. The lowest of the minima occurred, as a rule, 
cither on the 76th or 27th. In England, S.W. and 
England, S. (at Llangammarch Wells and Swarraton), 
the thermometer fell to 16* and 18* respectively, but 
Elsewhere the minima ranged from 21** in the Midland 
Counties to 27° in Ireland, N., and to 31* in the Channel 
Islandf. 

" The ra^^Aifl was less than the mean in all districts. 
Over (he East of Scotland and the greater part of 
England tho fall was extremely slight; at several 
stations there was no measureable quantity. 

*'Tho bright sunshine was in excess of the mean over 
the major portion of the Kingdom, but deficient in 
Ireland, N., and also in Scotland, N, Tlie percentageof 
the possible duration ranged from 46 in the Channel 
Islands, 83 in England. S.W., and 31 in England, S., to 
only 14 and 11 respectively in Irelacd, N., and 
Scotland, N." 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Barometer rcmarkctbly high.—Tiiia has been a week of 
changeable weaUier, but on the whole i-ather warm. On 
1 he warmest day the highest reading in the thoriqometer 
Fcrcen was 60*, and on the coldest night the exposed 
thermometer showed 15" of frost. The ground is at the 
present time at about an average temperature at l foot 
deep, but about 2* colder than is seasonable at 2 feet 
deep. On two mornings the grass on the lawn was 
coated with hoar-frost when the temperature of the air 
was from 6* to 8' above the freezing-point. This unusual 
phenomenon was no doubt due to the frozen condition 
of the ground keeping down the temperature of the 
grass when the air above it was comparatively warm. 
No rain wortli mentioning has fallen for over a 
fortnight. Small amounts of rainwater came- through 
both percolation gauges on each day during the week. 
Tlie sun shone on an average for 3] hours a day, or for 
about 2 hours a day longer than is usual at this season. 
On the 29tli ult. nearly 7 houi*s of clear sunsUlne was re- 
corded—making it with one exception the most sunny 
day I have yet recorded here in January. The atmo- 
sphere was veiy calm at the beginning of the week, but 
on the last day tho velocity rose early in the morning 
to 18 miles an hour- direction west. The mean amount 
of moisture in tlie air at 3 p.m. fell short of a seasonable 
quantity by as much as 9 per cent. For three days the 
barometer continued singularly high, and on the S8th 
at midnight it stoodat 30*93 inches, which is the highest 
reading I have yet recorded here. E. Jf., Berkhamsted, 
./innuary 31, 190.5. 

[For actual lempcralure and c^ndUion of barometer at 
time of going to Prrxa, r.ee p. 12 ] 



TRADE NOTE. 

Mb. F. J. Crook, since relinquisliing the 
charge of Hall Court Gardens, consequent on the 
death of Captain Murray Aynesley, baa commenced 
business for himeelf at Brookside Nurseries, 
Cardridge, near Botley^ Southampton. 



aiSWERS TO CORIIESEPOIDERTS. 



Apple : O. F. T. The shoots are badly cankered, 
the canker being probably due to a fungus, 
Nectria, and there is an abundance of insect 
eggs. Cut the trees hard back ; or if you can 
piant them on a different site it will be well to 
do so. 

Bird : Gardener . The beaut if ol bird you send is the 
brambling (Fringilla montifringilla) ; it is also 
known in some parts of the country as the 
mountain finch. It visits us in autumn and 
winter, its presence and relative abundance 
depending in a g^reat measure upon the severity 
of the weather on the Continent. Tour speci- 
men, on dissection, was found to contain Beedi- 
masts (their favourite food) and a few seeds of 
the Knot-grass. 

Books: Gardener. The Handbook of the Farm 
Series, published at 28. 6d. eac^, includes The 
Live Stock of the Farm, and The Dairy of the 
Farm, either of which would be suitable for 
your purpose if you can obtain them from a 
secona-huid bookstall. If not, apply to Messrs. 
Vinton & Co., Ltd., 9, New Bridge Street, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C., who publish a number of 
similar works. 

BtTLBS DiBiEASED : J. 8. The roots of the bulbs 
are completely destroyed by the bulb-mite,^ 
Rhizoglyphus hyacinthi, which are present in 
immense numbers. For preventive measures 
see p. 40 of the issue for January 21, 1905. 

Cattlsta Trianjeb : M. L. Tour Cattleya Trianie 
seems to have made premature growth^ which 
failed to mature in consequence ol the absence 
of the necessary degreo of light> and probably 
air, to maintain it in healtn. Cut off this 
growth and place the plant near to the glass of 
the roof of the house in which it is growing, 
and keep the material about the roots mode- 
rately dry until new growths appear. 

Cape Qoosbbbbbt: A. The cultivation of this 
plant is not at. all ditfcult, and it will thrive in 
any ocmmon garden soiL It is best propagated 
from seeds and by division of the plants. Tou 
should keep them somewhat on the dry side in 
a cool greenhouse until the spring ; they can 
then be started into growth ana should readily 
produce their inflorescences followed by the 
inflated calyces enclosing the fruits, which are 
edible. 

Chinbsb P&imulas: B.M. Are all the flowers 
parti-coloured ? The combination of crimson 
and blue, if not due to a bruise, is very curious. 

EncHABis Bulbs Failino to Flowbb: A. Al- 
though we find no specimens of the Euoharis- 
mite on the bulb you forwarded, there are 
indications that this pest is present in the 
stock. This, however, would not be sufficient 
to account for your bulbs not flowering. The 
reason appears to us to be due to their 
small size, the specimen sent being much 
too small to develop a strong flowering spike. 
Encourage the bulbs to develop by affording 
them a temperature of from 65** to 70**, riging 
to 80** in the summer, giving them plenty of 
water except for a few weeks in autumn. Many 
skilful gardeners experience much difficulty in 
successfully flowering these plants. On p. 412 
of our issue for December 10, 1904, you will find 
a note from a correspondent who gives details 
of hi6 plan of flowering theee plants successfully ' 

Fbrn Roots : W. B. We find no insects on the 
roots of your Ferns. Probably what you have 
seen on the roots is the White Fly that is so 
common in houses where Tomatos are grown. 
Tour plants showed signs of being pot- bound. 
Remove some of the old soil atd repot the 
plants. 



Gabdenebb* Notice : Gardener. The foreman is 
only entitled to claim a week's notice. 

Names of Fbuff: A/. E. B. 1, Rofs Nonpareil; 
2, Claygate Pearmain; 3, Norfolk Beefing. — 
A. R. Lord Lennox.— B. T. I, Forfar j 2, Chelms- 
ford Wonder. 

Names of Plants : A. H. Retinospora squarrosa. 
— Constant Reader, Leicester, 1, Cypripedium 
barbatum ; 2, Dendrobium primulinum, rather 
common in gardens; 3, Begonia hydrocotyli- 
folia; 4, Fit tenia argyroneura — C. H, 1, 
Eranthemum pulchellum : 2, Polypodium 
glaucum; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Sela- 
ginella viticulosa; 5, Davallia Mooreana; 6, 
Caustis flexuosa. — A. B. W. Dendrobium cari- 
nifernm, and a narrow-petalted form of L»lia 
autumnalis. — Thurso. 1, Dendrobium primu- 
linum ; 2, Phaleenopsis Stuartiana; 3, Epiden- 
dmm polybulbon ; 4, HsBmauthus puniceus. — 
J. i/., 8evem. One of the garden- raised forms 
of Begonia subpeltata. 

Obchidoboweb : W. P. Advertise in the horti- 
cultural papers of thos^ colonies you desire to 
settle in ; or you might apply to the authoritiee 
at Kew Gardens, who fill many colonial ap- 
pointments, although they generally have suit- 
able men of their own staff who receive these 
appointments. Try the larger Orchid-growing 
firms, such as Messrs. Sander, St. Albiuis, who 
are often requested to furnish competent men. 

Plakting Eablt Peas and Potatos: T. L., 
Bandoion, In such a warm and sheltered posi- 
tion as yon describe, first early Peas may be 
Fown during the last week in January or during* 
the first week in February, selecting a fine day 
for the purpose and when the soil is fairly dry* 
If the ground at the time of planting is at all 
heavy and wet, the drills should be drawn some- 
what deeper, say, at a depth of 6 inches, and an 
inch and a half of drier and finer soil placed at 
the bottom of the trench, similar soil being 
placed over the Peas when sown. When the 
drills are filled in the soil should be heaned up 
so as to form a small ridge over the orill in 
order to throw off excessive rain. Mice are 
often very destructive to early-sown Peas, ther«^ 
fore a sharp look-out must be kept for the^e 
pests and set traps. 1 he first or second week 
in March (according to the state of the 
weather) is early enough to plant first early 
Potatos out-of-doors. Jf planted, before this 
time, and a spell of cold weather follows^ the 
tubers often rot in the ground. In order to 
euEure early and satisfactory crops, it is adviE- 
able to look over seed Potatos without delay, 
arranging them in single layers in shallow 
boxes or on the floor of a light cool room from 
which frost is excluded. Here they will soon 
stait naturally into growth, and when planting 
time -arrives fhey will have formed sturdy 
" chits " or growths an inch or two in Imgth. 
At the time of planting the Potatos must be 
handled with all possible care so as not to 
damage the young growths. The rows should 
be planted at a distance of 10 inches apart, 
and 2 feet should be allowed between the 
tubers. 

Potatos : G. R. We cannot undertake to name 
varieties of Potatos. Send them to a trade 
grower, who may be able to assist you by com- 
paring your tubsrs with his named varieties. 

Tbbb Febn : XHonstant Reader. Tou will incur 
no danger of losing your plant if it is severed, 
but you must be particular afterwjffds in 
syringing the stem frequently in order to keep 
the atrial roots moist. Maintain plenty of 
atmospheric moisture in the house. Reduce 
the leaf surface if possible by removing any 
leaves that can be spared. Place a layer of 
sand beneath the stem when replanting! See 
note respecting Tree Ferns on p. 70. 



Communications RscBivED.—La Mortola— £. M. H.— 
D'O.— Jas. Veitch & Sons— F. Mason Good— P. C.— 

E. C. C. I), (next w«»k)-W. W.— S. W. W.— G. P.— 
J. W. H.-G. J. D.- J. Wilc8-J. R. G., Buslingthorpe— 
W. F.-E. G.-G. W. S.~W. M. F.-8ir Michwl FoSter 
— F. J.-S. H., Cftlilornia— J, O'B.— E. M.-^J. E.— 

F. Street- J. R. J.- J. J. W.— R. D.— J. H. (many 
thanke, but the ptaotosranhs are unfortunately venr 
poor)-H. J. W.-S. J. P. <t Co.-W. M.-T. D.- J. h!— 
A. C— J. W.~A. n.-C. E. T.-G. S.— If. Brop.— Yeh.— 
F. ri. 
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A FLORIDA GARDEN. 

ON April 6, 1904, after an absence of abont 
nine months in Pliiladelphia, I returned 
home to my place among the hills of Orange 
County, Florida. In Savannah I saw 
gorgeous masses of Azalea indica in full 
bloom, the bushes being frequently 7 or 
8 feet high and as much in diameter. Tlie 
fragrance of Noisette, Tea, and Hybrid Per- 
petual Boses was noticeable everywhere. 
In Bonaventure Cemetery I noticed the fine 
effect of groups of large Camellias in com- 
bination with Magnolia grandifiora and 
Azaleas. Only a few lingering blossoms were 
seen among the huge Camellia-bushes, their 
principal flowering time being the months 
of February and March. In Jacksonville I 
found great clumps of Crinum asiaticum, 
and tangled masses of Bignonia Tweediana 
in full bloom, while the delightful fragrance 
of the Mar^chal Niel Rose and other Tea 
Boses was perceptible everywhere. 

I found my garden in the full splendour 
of its spring garment The Amaryllis 
hybrids of my specially robust evergreen 
strain were in their full glory ; their brilliant 
hues almost dazzled the eyes. The glowing 
red varieties appear as if sprinkled with 



gold-dust, while many of the light- coloured 
ones are delightfully fragrant. How noble 
they look, and how far superior they are to 
the true Lilies, particularly in regard of 
brilliant colouring and varied hues ! Large 
beds of the orange-coloured Amaryllis (Hip- 
peastrum equestre) were a sheet of glowing 
orange-red, which could be seen from quite 
a distance. Low bushes of Lantana Camara 
were a mass of orange and yellow., violet and 
primrose. They are in bloom here through- 
out the year, if not cut down by sharp frosts. 
Leonotis Leonurus, embellished with enor- 
mous quantities of orange-yellow-coloured 
flowers, arranged around the stems, is a feast 
to the eye when at its best. The air was 
impregnated with the delightful perfume of 
the Mar^chal Niel and woodland Margaret 
Roses which grew vigorously along the 
verandah. Here we also find Clerodendron 
Balfouri and AUamanda Williams! covered 
with blossoms, the first one pure white 
with red, and called here " bleeding heart" ; 
the second with brilliant yellow flower 
tubes. The Bottle-brush shrubs are as con- 
spicuous as they are beautiful, particularly 
the larger - growing crimson Metrosideros 
robusta, the scarlet M. lanceolata, Calli- 
stemon rigidus and C. speciosus, and a spe- 
cies with rosy-purplish dense flower-trusses. 
The bottle-bru8ti-like flowers are very con- 
spicuous, terminating each twig, and creat- 
ing an almost magic effect among the 
Palms, Cycads, Cypresses, and Magnolias. 
They belong to the most valuable open-air 
shrubs we have in Florida. Magnolias- 
including about twenty different varieties of 
M.grandiflora— are, together with the Palms, 
the glory of my garden. They begin to open 
their flowers during the last days of March, 
and lingering blossoms may be detected as 
late as November. These grand, creamy 
flower-chalices are always deliciously sweet- 
scented. 

The fragrance of the blossom of Magnolia 
glauca. Datura suaveolens, HalFs Honey- 
suckle, and Oleanders, is almost overpower- 
ing. While strolling around in the garden 
for the first time since I came home, I 
scarcely knew which way to turn, there 
were so many objects to be seen, and many 
of the plants had made such a tremendous 
growth that I scarcely recognised them 
again. Strobilanthes Dyerianus, Acalypha 
Godseffiana, Solanum azureum, and S. Wend- 
landii, Maranta arundinacea, Cuphea micro- 
petala, Aphelandra aurantiaca, Cassia flori- 
bunda and others, had made a wonderful 
growth around the house and alongside the 
verandah. I planted them just before I left 
for Philadelphia in July of the previous 
year ; they were all small pot-plants when I 
set them out. Cardinal redbirds fluttered 
through the tangled labyrinths of Elseagnus 
Simoni and E. reflexa and the dense speci- 
mens of Cupressus torulosa and C. Knight- 
iana; mocking-birds, cat-birds, thrushes, 
and Carolina wrens chanted their sweetest 
melodies, crested flycatchers whistled, blue 
jays screamed, ground-doves cooed, quails 
uttered their call -notes, woodpeckers 
hammered, and the savage cries of a brood 
of young butcher-birds in the garden were 
heard. My colony of purple martins, con- 
sisting of sixteen pairs, were busily. engaged 
with nest-building, and their happy and 
joyful life adds a great charm to the place. 
Every morning with sunrise, and often 
before, I stroll around in the garden, ex- 
amining plants and observing birds. One 



morning I discovered a Surinam Cherry- 
bush (Eugenia Micheli) with ripe fruits of 
the size of a Plum. The colour is glossy red, 
the fragrance very aromatic, and the taste 
of the juicy fruit, though peculiar, is very 
delicious. Many of the different species and 
varieties of Cocos Palms were in full flower ; 
others had almost ripe fruit. 

The Australian Silk-Oak (Grevillea 
robusta). 

The crowning glory of my discoveries' 
however, was a tall Grevillea robusta in 
full bloom. While looking up in the dense 
tree, covered with an abundance of deep 
green foliage, I saw in the interior of it a 
glowing mass of colour. This was caused 
by an enormous wealth of bloom in the 
central part of the tree ; but there were no 
flower-trusses on the extremities of the 
branches. The colour of the very peculiar 
flower-racemes is a deep orange-scarlet suf- 
fused with yellow, which contrasts in a 
marvellous way with the foliage, which is 
deep glossy green on the upper side and 
silvery - white underneath. The flower- 
trusses, often three and four together in one 
bunch, are found close to the branches, and 
fifty to sixty are frequent -^ scattered along 
one small twig. The dis. ""very of this 
flowering tree was quite a sensation to me. 
I had never before beheld the blossoms, and 
their beauty and brilliancy far exceeded my 
expectations. Among the greatest pleasures 
of gardening are the surprises in store for us. 
The flowers lasted in full beauty for a month. 

Grevillea robusta is quite a common 
tree here, being known by the very inap- 
propriate name of "Silk-Oak" or "Fern- 
tree." The tree in itself is highly ornamental 
and always beautiful. The specimen which 
was in bloom with me is a particularly fine 
variety, different from all the other Gre- 
villeas in my grounds. The flowers were 
very brilliant, and the display was a most 
charming one when seen from below. A 
few flower-racemes are very interesting, but 
when they -appear in dense masses the 
effect is glorious. I had always been under 
the impression that the flowers were rather 
insignificant, and that the whole value of 
the tree was to be looked for in the beautiful 
foliage 'and symmetrical growth. Since I 
had the chance to see the beautiful com- 
bination of fiowers and foliage I have a 
much higher opinion of Grevillea robusta. 

The tree, which consists of three trunks, 
is about 30 feet high. It is a picture 
of health and beauty, being surrounded 
by several plants of Cocos campestris, 
a large red Oleander and several speci- 
mens of Phoenix canariensis. From above 
it is sheltered by the crown of a long- 
leaved Pine (Pinus palustris). The whole 
group is a very striking one. This tree is 
about ten years old. I planted it out in the 
fall of 1897, when it was about three years of 
age and 2 feet high. Previous to this it had 
served as an ornament in a lady friend's 
home at Milwaukee. 

Grevillea robusta is the only member of 
the family ProtacesB which thrives to per- 
fection in my Florida garden in high, dry 
Pine land. Even closely allied species, 
such as G. Hilliana, G. Preissii and G. 
Thelemaniana, did not grow with me. 
Although remaining healthy for several 
years they did not make any growth and 
finally pined away. The beautiful Silver 
tree (Leucadendron argenteumX from the 
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Table Mountaih of 8onth Africa, Tvhich is 
such a grand sqcccss in the gardens of Santa 
Barbara and elsewhere in Southern Cali- 
foniia, was an entire failure in my garden. 
Bat Grevillea robusta thrives like a native 
even on the poorest sand, though in rich 
soil it grows . much faster, soon attaining 
a large size and a very healthy appear- 
ance, IE manures are not applied to the 
plant the leaves often have a yellowish 
cast instead of the deep glossy- green hue. 
Most of my trees were killed to the ground 
during the big " freeze " in February, 1895, 
which made such a terrible havoc among 
the Orange groves of Florida. They soon 
sprouted again and formed fine specimens. 
None of them, however, has attained the 
size and beauty of the one referred to in the 
above. They all seem to be different from 
it in growth, and the foliage is not as dense 
and deep green. If well cared for, Grevillea 
robusta is one of the most beautiful and 
magnificent exotic ornamental trees we have 
in Florida— certainly the finest of all the 
Australian trees, which, as a rule, are very 
precarious with us. 

All the species of Eucalyptus, with the ex- 
ception of E. robuPti,soon lose their beauty, 
and finally perish ..pparently without a cause. 
The very preti/ Flame-tree (Brachychiton 
acerifolium) grew with me with great vigour 
for several years, but it suddenly died. The 
fine Acacias grow to an enormous size in 
the course of a few years, but they likewise 
die out suddenly. Only the rather tender 
Tristania conferta and the different species 
of CalHstemon and Metrosideros grow well 
in my garden, but the Grevillea robusta 
excels them all. Indeed, I do not kaow of 
another exotic tree that is so successfully 
grown. It has all the good features of an 
ornamental shade-tree— rapid growth, fine 
form, beautiful foliage, and brilliant fiowers. 
It is easily raised from seeds. Being of very 
easy culture, and thriving perfectly well in 
the dry atmosphere of a liviog-room, it is 
well adapted for the plant-lover. For this 
purpose it is largely grown by our florists 
for home decoration, and large numbers are 
annually sold under the name of "Fern- 
trees." Perhaps the many beautiful allied 
species, which are famed for their gorgeous 
fiowers, would do well in Florida if grafted 
on Grevillea robusta. H. Nehrling, Florida. 

lEW 01 IBTEWORTIT FLIRTS. 

A REMARKABLE HYBRID NARCISSUS. 
A LONG time ago, twelve years ago at leasts 
and possibly fourteen or fifteen, I made an ex- 
periment which perhaps may be classed among 
what Mr. Darwin used to call "fools' experi- 
ments." I placed the pollen of a florists' variety 
of Narcissus Tazetta on the stigma of a flower of 
Corbnlaria monophylla previously deprived of its 
anthers. I have mislaid my notes, and in what I 
have to say I must trust to my memory only. 
The flower gave me ripe seeds (I forget how 
many), some of which germinated and produced 
bulbs. The foliage of the young bulbs— longer, 
broader, and stouter than that of the female 
parent— led me to suspect that the pollen had 
produced an eifect; and this was conflrmed by 
the experience that the bulbs, cultivated in a pot 
in a cool greenhouse, would not, even after 
several years, flower. Seedlings of C. monophylla 
flower well within four or five years. 

I then planted-out the bulbs in a cold frame. 
Here they seemed t^ thrive; the foliage grew 



bigger and stouter, but still no flower appeared. 
I was enconraged to persevere by a remark made 
to me by Mr. Engelheart— that hybrids in which 
N. Tazetta took part were very slow in flowering. 

After the bulbs had remained in the cold frame 
for some years (four or five, I think), I took them 
up and repotted them. I found some of them 
much larger than, at least twice as large as, any 
bulb of Corbularia monophylla which had passed 
through my hands. 

Last year one bidb flowered in a cold green- 
house, and this year some flve or six have followed 
suit, the several flowers differing somewhat in 
size, but being otherwise much alike. They may 
be described as follows : The bulb bears from three 
to flve stout, erect, dark green channelled leaves, 
each abont 86 cm. long or less, and 8 mm. broad. 
A stout rounid scape 25 cm. (both leaves and scapes 
are probably somewhat "drawn up" by greenhouse 
cultivation) or less in height, bears one or two 
flowers, pore white save for the orange of the 
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fairly abundant pollen, very like those of N. 
triandrus, except that the stamens are of equal 
length, and the cup is large and somewhat bell- 
shaped, as in my hybrid N. triandrus, crossed 
with Corbularia monophylla. In one flower the 
cup is most distinctly lobed ; and possibly subse- 
quent flowers may show other differences. Some 
flowers have a diameter, from the apex of one 
segment to that of the opposite, of 2*5 cm., the 
cup having a diameter of 1*5 cm. ; other flowers 
are smaller. There is only a trace of fragrance. 

Trusting to my memory alone I should say 
that the ripe bulbs resemble very flne bolbe of 
N. triandrus. I have now a soore of bulbs ; but 
some of these are off-sets, and I quite forget how 
many bulbs the seed originally gave me. 

The plant is of little value on the ground of 
beauty, but is perhaps interesting as showing the 
nature of the product of two forms so distant as 
its two parents. Although I have had to trust 
to memory I do not think that any error has 
crept in during the long course of the cultivation 
of the plants. I do not know the origin of the 
florists' forms of N. Tazetta ; but I imagine that 
they are **^ sports " or the products of selection 
rather than the results of any hybridisation, so 
that in dealing with them we are really dealing 
with N. Tazetta. 

According to the system of nomenclature which 
I have suggested, I should call this hybrid 



Narcissus Montaz x ; but I am free to confess 
that my system, though intellectually very 
useful, rather strains what seems due to the ear. 
If. Foster, Shelf ord, Cwmhs., January 30, 1905. 

Vanda Watsoni, Bolfe, n. tp.^ 
A striking new Vanda has been introduced 
from the interior of Annam by Messrs. Sander & 
Sons, St. Albans, through their collector, W. 
MichoUtz. It is closely alUed to Y. Kimballiana, 
Rchb. f., which it closely resembles in habit* and 
when out of bloom the two are difficult to- 
distinguish, but the flowers are very different in 
structure and colour. The flowers of V. Kim- 
balliana have a stoutish spur 7 or 8 lines long ;. 
but in V. Watsoni this is replaced by a shallow 
sac scarcely 2 lines deep, while the front lobe of 
the latter is concave, fimbriate* and white, not- 
flat, entire, and purple, ae in the older species. 
Our novelty has the flowers entirely white, wiik 
the exception of the crest and interior of the sac 
these being deep yellow dotted with red-brown. 
Other details of structure are given in th» 
technical description. Good dried speeimeiia. 
have been sent to Kew by Messrs. Sander & Sons, 
and living ones by Mr. F. W. Mooie, of the- 
Royal Botanic Oarden, Glasnevin, where the 
species has just flowered. It is dedicated, at- 
Messrs. Sander's request, to Mr. W. Wfttecm, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. It- 
grows at about 5,000 feet altitude, and will 
probably require the same treatment as Y. Kim> 
balliana and Y. Amesiana, which three species 
form a very natural section of the genus. It. A^ 
Bolfe. 

FORESTRY. 



GROWTH OF DURMAST OAKS. 

I HAVB ventured on a former occasion in your 
columns to reoommend the durmast or sessile- 
flowered Oak to North-country planters as prefer- 
able to the pedunculate species or sub-speoies. 
Unhappily the durmast Oak is no longer in the 
British market ; those who wish to plant it must 
either ooUect their own acorns or buy then» 
abroad ; and the durmast does not bear acorns so- 
frequently as the pedunculate Oak. 

Nearly eight years ago, in the spring of 1897, 
we planted about two acres of ground where th» 
great storm of December, 1894, had made a clean 
sweep of some Beeches about 100 years old. 
Wishing to make an Oak grove of the ground, we 
set it with three- year-old seedlings from acorns 
carefully collected from the fine durmast Oaks 
in Mr. Bagot's deer i>ark at Levens, Westmore- 
land. These were planted widely, about 15 feet 
apart, and the intervals were filled with Laroh,. 
Corsican and Scots Pine. 

The result has been as remarkable as it waa 

♦ Vanda Watsoni^ n. sp. — Plant almost identical ii> 
habit with Vanda Kimballiana. Rchb. f. Leaves sub- 
terete, channelled on the upper surface, up to 14 inches- 
long by 2 lines broad, narrowed upwards and subacute, 
witli membranaceous sheaths at the base, dull dark 
green. Scapes slender, a foot or more long, about 
12-ilowered. Bracts ovate-oblong, obtuse, 2 lines long. 
Flowers white, with some red-brown spots on the crest 
and interior of the sac of the lip. Dorsal sepal obovate- 
spatulate, obtuse, i« lines long; lateral pair similar, 
but oblique at the base, 10 lines long. Petals 9 lines 
long, obovate-spatulate, obtuse, deilexed, twisted at the 
base so as to bring the back surface to the front. Lip 
8 lines long by nearly 6 lines broad ; front lobe cordate- 
elliptical, obtuse, timbriate. concave, iuflexed at the 
base till the margins meet, side lobes incurved, fleshy, 
truncate, with two acute angles, about a line long; 
base saccate ; sac obtuse, nearly 2 lines deep, li line 
broad from side to side, but only half as broad from 
front to back, deep yellow inside, dotted with red- 
brown, with an erect 3-lobed yellow callus filling the 
front of the sac. Column 3 lines long, white, its foot 
»>earlng a truncate or obscurely 3-lobed callus opposite 
to the one in the sac. Native of Annam. R, A. Ro^r. 
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^mejpeoted. The Oaks have kept pace with the 
liarchf and have far oatnin the Scots. Many of 
them aie 12 feet high, an extraordinary growth 
in eight years from planting, and far beyond 
Anything that a pedunculate Oak oonld do here. 
The soil is good and well drained, bnt not deep— 
•abont 14 or 16 inches of gravelly loam upon 
boulder day; ground inclining gently to the 
•east, but swept by sea winds from west and 
nortli-west 

I have drawn attention formerly to the com- 
parative freedom of the durmast from galls. 
^Examining this plantation to-day, I could find 
•only two durmast Oaks with "apples" on them. 
One of these has received a severe twist in early 
Touth, and carried about a dozen apples ; the 
other, about 10 feet high, has four apples on it. 
But the growth from an old stool of pedunculate 
Oak in the middle of the wood was thickly set 
with apple-galls. 

Seoent authorities (Mr. A. C. Forbes is the 
latest) recommend the sessile-flowered Oak for 
dry and sandy soils. The prevailiug character of 
our soil in the west of Scotland is moist, even 
where the drainage is perfect, owing to the 
humid atmosphere and the retentive subsoiL 
Tet tite superiority of the durmast Oak over the 
pedunculate is very well marked, and it is a pity 
that nurserymen cannot be induced to supply it 
true. Herbert MaxweU, MonreiitK 
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The Country Day by Day. By E. Kay 
Bobinson. (London: WiUiam Heinemann, 
Bedford Street, W.O.) 

A BOOK sudh as is this, dealing with country 
ecenea and illustrated with photographs^ is 
always weloome. We have here a daily recoid of 
what Mr. Bobinson sees of the bird and beast — 
ospecially the bird— and plant life around him, 
beginning with the f rosen-out birds and withered 
leaves of January, and ending with the drooping 
dowar-leaves of the Hellebore at the end of the 
year. The book makes no pretmce to being a 
cecord of soientiilc observation, but is in fact just 
an aoooont of everyday events in the country, 
sudh as most see though perhaps only the few 
observe or chronicle. In the paragraphs devoted 
to the winter days there is naturally a scarcity of 
incidents, and a tendency to fill up with general 
remarks ; on the summer days there is plenty to 
be said. 

By quoting part of the entry for May 25, we 
oan show a very fair example of the author's 
«tyle: — "The soft green fronds of the bracken 
are spreading wide in the glades, and the second 
act of the annual drama of the woodland opens. 
First came the dainty fiowers of spring, blue 
Violets and pale Primroses, starring the soft 
oarth, which was then all velvet-green with the 
budding points of later flowers ; and these have 
oarried on spring's scheme of colour music to a 
high crescendo of vivid pink and white, deep 
hazy -blue and pure golden -yellow. . . . The 
third act will come when the sunset hues of 
jMitumn begin to glow in the dying bracken- 
fronds in every shade of copper, gold, and 
tnonse; and the fourth will follow when the 
Inown and broken litter of dead Fern rustles to 
the stealthy tread of the pheasant listening to 
the beaters.'' 

Mr. Robinson's " scrappy story," as he calls it, 
is not confined to one district of England only, 
tmt is intended to apply to the country generally, 
with due allowances made for variations in 
climate and seasons. We hope the facts he 
relates may teach many readers to observe and 
4ippreciate for themselves, if not to add their 
own share to the many modem books on natare- 
fltudy. - ; 



POT ATOS. 

Ths Cookimo TnsT. — Being much interested 
in Potato-culture, and having grown most of 
the new varieties during the last tweni^-five 
years, I have been much impressed in reading 
the reports, &c., that have lately appeared in 
the Oardeners' Chronicle on that wonderful 
cooking test, "where," as you say, "the judges 
were called on to taste and deliver judg- 
ment on no fewer than sixty-seven varieties." 
Well may you ask, "How did they do it?" It 
has long been a belief with me that a Potato 
when cooked only retains its flavour for a 
certain time, a few minutes making a difference, 
so that in my opinion the cooking of six^-seven 
varieties and the tasting of such a number must 
have been a most trying ordeal for the judges, 
and I should think that only a small portion of 
each variety could have been tested by any one 
of the judges selected. 

In cooking Potatos more depends on the way 
the cooking is carried out than many think. 
Unless Potatos are cooked in their skins one 
never gets the real flavour, and it is seldom 
indeed that two varieties can be found that cook 
exactly alike — some sorts taking longer than 
others. As Mr. Mayne ably poiots out, p. 2, 
Oardener^ Chronicle, January 7, " soil is the most 
determining factor in flavour." When living in 
North Ayrshire, N.B., many years ago, we always 
broke up a portion of land that had been pastured 
for some years previously (termed old lea there). 
In the autumn this land was ploughed deeply, 
then well broken up and manured in spring 
previous to planting the Potatos. Under this 
method of cultivation it seemed to me that all 
varieties, or nearly all, were alike good, so dry and 
mealy that it was difficult to cook them, as they 
were very apt to break up in the cooking. Under 
this method of cultivation the yield per acre was 
less, yet the quality was all that could be desired, 
Here I have grown immense crops of beautiful, 
dean large tubers on land that has been under 
a Wheat crop the previous year, yet the cooking 
quality was deficient. In garden culture, of all 
^e manures, &o., that I have tried nothing 
equals fresh lime freely used. 

We generally trench down a brake of Straw- 
berry plants each autumn, giving the land a 
fairly good dressing of farmyard manure at the 
time of trenching. In spring we spread a good 
coatiug of fresh lime over the surface of the 
ground and work it into the soil as the Potatos 
are planted, using five-pronged steel forks for 
the work. Last spring we had several of the 
newer varieties, including Sutton's Discovery, 
Northern Star, Sir John Llewelyn, &c. In plant- 
ing these we used a good quantity of old hotbed 
materials — cleaves and stable-manure— making an 
opening 7 or 8 inches deep, and half filled the 
opening with this material, to which were added 
£ ome wood-ashes. The result was simply amazing 
as regards weight of crop and sound tubers, there 
being no signs of disease. In fact, I have never 
before seen such crops, yet the result is that the 
Potatos are wanting in quality, being soft and 
waxy when cooked. The variety Sir John 
Llewelyn is an enormous cropper, beautiful to 
look at, yet (with us at least) sadly wanting la 
quality when cooked. 

I am surprised to hear that Potatos grown in 
Essex were better and more esteemed than 
those grown in Scotland. We are at the present 
time using a sample of "Langworthy" grown 
near Dunbar last season, and if any of those 
varieties from Essex are as good, then they are 
good indeed. I have frequently during the 
twenty years I have been in England, had 
Potatos quite as good in every way when cooked 
as any grown in Scotland in my experience, but 
then only when the seasons were favourable and 
when the seed came direct from Scotland. If it 
turns out that Potatos of better quality can be 



grown in Essex than in Seotland it will be the 
greatest event in Potato culture that has taken 
place, I fancy the farmers in East and Mid 
Lothians must be feeling very imcomfortable at 
present, especially some I know who onltSvate 
for the London markets from 300 to 500 aeres of 
Potatos annually. I have always been under the 
impression that it was the quality of those 
Potatos that created the sale for them in the 
London market ; yet I must have been mis- 
taken, as many others no doubt have been. I 
fancy there will need to be another " cooking " 
and " testing " match again before many are con- 
vinced of fh» folly of growing Potatos in Seot- 
land for the London markets that are only seoond- 
rate as compared with Potatos grown so near to 
London as Essex is. David Kemp, 8tohe Fwrk 
Gfardeni, Slw^h. 
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ORCHIDS AT WESTFIELD, WOKING. 

A vxBT remarkable collection of Cypripediuns, 
Lielias, Cattleyas, and Lffilio-Cattleyas has been 
got together by Francis Wellesley, Esq. (gr.» Mr. 
Hopkins), and the plants thrive in a very satis- 
factory manner in the well-arranged houses 
provided for them. 

One of the chief items of interest in the coUaQ- 
tion is the complete set of hybrids of the now 
nearly lost C. Fairrieanum. Of primary crosses 
of that coveted species Mr. Wellesley has C. x 
Princess, G. x Edward, C. x H. Ballantiaa, and 
the fibne Weatfield; variety of it, 0. x Mrs. F. L. 
Ames, C. x Juno, C. x Baron Schrddar, seven 
very distinct forms of C. x Niobe, C. x Qaskelli- 
anum, C. x vexillarium and its varieties 
superbum, " Bex," and Bongieri ; and f«ar 
forms of C. x Arthurianum. Of secondary 
crosses ot C. Fairrieanum, C. x vexill-Io, C. x 
bella^ C. x Statterianum, C. x Norma mag- 
nifioum, C. x Abraham Lincoln (Niobe x orfdian- 
um), C. X Minos, and the fine varieties Youngii, 
Westfield variety, magnifioum and superbum, C. 
X Laura, C. x Imogene, C. x Little Gem, C. x 
Thalia, Westfield varied, G. x Arthurianum x 
iosigne Sandern, 0. x Niobe x Leeaanm, C. X 
Niobe X Haynaldianum, C. x Niobe x philqypi- 
niense, and C. x vexillarium x Argus. 

It will be seen that the pretty little 0. Fairrie- 
anum, although now at the vanishing point in 
collections, has played a very important part 
in the hands of the hybridist, and the field 
of its usefulness is being further developed at 
Westfield. 

It has been advanced by hybridists that by 
inter-crossing the hybrids of C. Fairrieanum, and 
especislly those nearest like it, that a seedling 
practically identical with the species may be 
obtained. But Mr. Wellesley has worked hard 
in this direction and with but little result, for the 
seed vessels obtained seem to have little or no 
good seeds in them. Out of 120 crosses between 
Fairrieanum hybrids made and sown at Westfield, 
but one small plant has resulted, although other 
hybrids are ooming up in great profusion, some of 
them being the result ef very wide crosses. 

The hunt for G. Fairrieanum in the hills of 
Assam and other parts of India has been long con- 
tinued, but hitherto fruitlessly. If, however, it 
is determined to have it in gardens again it will 
be obtained from its native habitat if the search 
is continued, before it will be raised by the means 
prescribed, if Mr. WeUesley's tests are final. 

Oypripedium x Mrs. Francis Wellesley (San- 
derianum x Gowerianum magniflcnm) is a most 
beautiful hybrid, fiowering for the first time. 
Unlike some hybrids of 0. Sanderianum, this is a 
robust grower, its handsome ivory-white foliage, 
barred and veined with daA green, being finely 
developed. The stout purple stem bears large 
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flowers, the OTate-acimirate dorsal Sdpal white 
with heayily-blotched raised lines of chooolate- 
piirple> the basal part tinged with pale green, 
llie long, extended petals yellowish- white tinged 
with rose, and with an obscure gpreen yeining 
and manj large warted blotches of chocolate- 
purple, those on the upper edge being furnished 
with long blackish hairs. The lip is large, and 
very suggestive of C. Sanderianum ; cream-white 
tinged with rose on the face ; staminode rose coloiir. 
It is a very beautiful and distinct hybrid. 

Cypripedium x Mrs. Wm. Mostyn, figured in 
the Chirdenerz* Chronicle, February 1, 1902, p. 75, 
from the plant when it was awarded a First-class 
Certificate, is one of the handsomest hybrids 
ever raised, its fine dorsal sepal being bright 
purplish-rose of different shades with a broad 
white margin, and the yellowish lip and petals 
finely marked with red-brown. 

The fine collection of species and hybrids of 
the C. niveum and C. bellatulum class are sus- 
pended near to the glass of the roof and sparingly 
watered until spring comes. One fine tuft of 
C. bellatulum album is pushing many growths 
and the remarkable yellow, purple-spotted C. x 
Wellesleyanum is now forming a fine specimen. 
Most of the hybrids of this class are in the 
collection, and all are found to be impatient of 
water on the foliage daring cold dull weather. 

Many pretty hybrids are in flower, and good 
batches of different forms of C. x Hera, C. x 
Sallieri, varieties of C. insigne. Especially flne 
are the specimens of the best forms of Cypri- 
pedium l4iwrenceanum, of which even the re- 
putedly slow- growing albino, C. Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum, has made a sturdy specimen.^ 

In the Cattleya and Lslia-house the occupants 
are in fine condition, and some of the best varieties 
are now represented by several specimens. By ju- 
dicious dividing the plants are found to grow more 
vigorously and produce better flowers than when 
left in close masses. A batch of albino Olabtleyas 
of the C. Moesiee class are in grand health and 
showing well for bloom. Lelio - Cattleya x 
Eunomia Westfield variety has a model flower 
nearly equal in size to that of a good Cattleya 
Trianse, and of a clear dark rose colour with 
purplish-crimson front to the lip. Lselio-Cattleya 
x Charlesworthii magniflca is like L.-C. x Cappei 
in size and in the rich coppery-orange tint of its 
flowers, the labellums of which are light reddish- 
claret. 

Other showy Orchids were in flower, and many of 
the plants bore nearly mature seed capsules ; but, 
thanks to the good cultivation accorded them, are 
still plump and vigorous. Among plants not in 
flower two instances were noted pointing to the 
difficulty of identifying imported plants by the 
appearance of their growths.' In one instance 
was a plant of Cattleya x Hardyana imported 
with C. aurea, and exactly like C. aurea in gro?rth. 
Another plant of it imported with C. Warscewiczii 
was totally different in gpx)wth, and with the 
rounder greener pseudo-bulbs and leaves of C. 
Warscewiczii. The second instance was of Leelio- 
Cattleya x Gk>ttoiana. One imported with Lslia 
tenebrosa had the slender hard growths of that 
species, while the other got with C. Wameri was 
Cattleya-like in growth. In both cases there is 
but little difference in the flowers. 

Stemoglottis fimbbiata. 
This rare and pretty South African ten^fstrial 
Orchid is in flower on several specimens in the 
gardens of Mrs. Brightwen, The Grove, Stan- 
more. The plants bear handsome crowns of 
bright green leaves, heavily barred and blotched 
with dark purple, arranged rosette-like dose 
above the surface of the soil in the pots in which 
they are growing. The inflorescences arise from 
the centre of the growth, the scapes bearing leafy 
bracts spotted like the leaves, and terminal 
spikes of blush-white and pale lilac flowers. A 
number of strong plants of the more robust- 



growing Stenoglottis longifolia are in the same 
house, and some singular Satyriums, Disas, &c., 
Disa sagittalis being in flower, which, in common 
with many other rare and curious plants, Mr. 
J. W. Odell, the gardener at The Grove, culti- 
vates very succesaf ully. The Stenoglottis, Disas, 
Ac., are grown in a warm greenhouse in winter 
and in a cool frame in summer. J. 



TRELOTHAN. 

Thb Cornish residence of £. Hain, Esq., M.P., 
is situated on the cliffs overlooking St. Ives Bay, 
on both sides of which the coast is practically tree- 
less. To the right, just across the bay, are the 
sand-dunes of Hayle, amongst which are scattered 
the huts and works of the National Explosives 
Company. Westwards the scenery and vegetation 
are typical of the wild North Cornwall coast — 
steep, rugged cliffs, and poor, shallow soil growing 
coarse g^rass, with x>atches of gale-stunted Heather 



seeds so freely in all partb of Cornwall. Many^ 
kinds of Iris are thriving here, and there is a 
small collection of hardy Fern? ; while in the full 
sunshine a patch of Eschscholtzia was a blaze of 
colour last season. Next comes the nucleus of a 
collection of hardy Cacti, the most promisin of 
which is Opuntia camanchica. 

The shrubberies are already a feature of 
Treloyhan ; for the most part ^ey encircle the 
lawns, which are irregular in outline, and form a 
series of bold carves. At the outEet large num- 
bers of the commoner shrubs. Laurels of both 
kinds, Rhododendron ponticum, &c., were wisely 
planted to form screens and nurse-plants. These 
are being gradually removed, leaving the choicer 
kinds, which now appear well able to look after 
themselves. Most conspicuous among the many 
and varied shrubs are Grif>elinia littoralis, whi<^ 
seems to have an especial . predilection for the 
Cornish air, ai.d quickly forms large bushes.; 
Veronicas in variety, Berberis asiatica» Geurn^ 



Fig. 37.— tekloyhan house, Cornwall, the eesidencb of e. hain, esq., m.p. 



and Gorse. These are the surr6undings amid 
which Mr. Hain built his home, made his garden, 
and laid out his grounds. Trees, one would have 
thought, were wholly out of the question ; but it is 
the trees at Treloyhan which strike one most upon 
approaching St. Ives. As will be seen in the illus- 
tration[see flg. 38], there is a healthy and vigorous 
plantation of mixed trees almost on the very edge 
of the cliffs. This plantation is composed chiefly 
of Sycamore, Ash, Beech, and the Cornish Elm. 

The gardens were designed and laid out by 
Messrs. BobertYeitoh & Son, of Exeter, whose 
well-known landscape gardener, Mr. Meyer, most 
skilfully took advantage of the slight natural 
undulations. Where possible, such depressions 
were increased, and in the shelter thus provided 
he planted tender shrubs. A disused mine- 
burrow which had been partially filled up pro- 
vided an ideal site for a rockery, which in the 
short space of seven years has become well fur- 
nished. A dripping-well suitably planted is one 
of the features of this rockery. 

Close by the rockery a fine variegated Phor- 
mium tenax has thrown up a vigorous fiower-spike 
much stronger and more erect than the spikes of 
Phormium Cookianum, a species which fiowers and 



Cistus, Althsea frutex (Hibiscus syriaous), an^, 
of course, many Escallonias, E. exoniensisx, 
bearing masses of creamy-white fiowers, was very 
good ; the white £. fioribunda also had a profu- 
sion of flowers, and the common E. macrantha,. 
planted thickly along the top of a stone ledge, 
has quickly transformed an eyesore into an object 
of beauty. 

CONIFBBS. 

An experimental planting of Conifers has beea 
made. It is too soon to say which will succeed, 
batup to the present many are thriving. The 
tallest are upwards of 20 feet in height, and of 
them the most promising are Araucaria imbricata, 
Abies Nordmanniana, Cryptomeria japonica, Larix 
leptdepis, Picea excelsa, P. nigra, Pinus aua- 
triaoa, and F. insignis; the latter tree does 
exceedingly well in Cornwall, and will withstand 
a considerable amount of wind. The deciduous 
trees which have grown the best are the common 
Ash, Sycamore, Turkey Oak, Cornish Elm, 
Service Tree, and the Purple Filbert. 

As a whole Cornwall is not a Bose country; 
where they are grown with success the plants 
have to be frequently renewed. Out of a large 
collection planted nearly a decade ago only 
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Merveille de Lyon, Baroness Eothsohild, Alfred 
Coloinb, Marie Baumann, and Boule de Neif;^^ 
remain. These are healthy, and flower freely ; 
so probably it is an instance of " the snrvival of 
the fittest." 

The kitchen-garden is well stocked with the 
crops usually grown in a private establishment. 
. The soil is light and sandy, but with deep digging 
. and the frequent use of the hoe satisfactory crops 
of vegetables are produced. Potatos are grown 
in plots almost on the seashore, the standard 
varieties being Myatf s Prolific, Ashleaf, and 
Main Crop. Mr. Madge told me that the dreaded 
Potato disease is practically unknown ! Can this 
immunity be due to the salt-spraying given by 
the gales ? 



Foster's Seedling, and Madresfield Court Muscat 
were the best at the time these notes were taken. 
The well-filled stove contains many useful and 
interesting plants, the most striking of which are 
Anthuriums in variety, several large pots of Pan- 
cratium, AUamanda Schottii, and the brighter- 
coloured A. nobilis, and, what I was surprised to 
see in a private garden, a fine plant of the " Bow- 
string Hemp," Sanseviera guineensis. A. C, 
Bartlett, 



CHEYSANTHEMDMS. 

Fbbnch National Chbysanthbhum Socisty. 
— From Le ChrysantlUine we learn that the 
Society now numbers 721 members^ inclusive of 



dening fraternity in his country, as it has by 
those English gardeners who know what he has^ 
done for the craft. 

The colour-chart in course of progress, which 
will be issued under the auspices of the Society, 
will shortly be ready for publication. Eacl» 
colour is represented in four distinct shades, and 
there will be approximately about 400 colours in 
all. Although published in French, it has been 
considered necessary to make it useful for fiorists 
in other countries, so that uniformity of colour 
description may be observed. It will therefore 
be in five languages. The French part, and the 
entire charge of the whole publication, is in the 
hands of M. Dauthenay, the Oerman "part is 
being done by Mr. Max Leichtlin, the Italian by 



Fig. 38. — treloyhan house: showing belt op trbes overlooking st. ives bay, Cornwall. 



Apples canker early ; those which produce the 
oest crops are Cox's Oiange Pippin, Blenheim 
Pippin, Lane's Prince Albert, Bymer, Bismarck, 
Golden Noble, and Stirling Castle. Of Pears, 
Mr. Madge would name but three as being uni- 
formly satisfactory— Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, 
and Beurr^ d'Amanlis. 

Thb Glasshousbs. 

The small conservatory attached to the mansion 
is well furnished with Palms, Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Ferns, Agapanthus— a pot of the variegated form 
in flower looked very neat. In the centre of the 
house, which is left dear for tea- tables, &c, stands 
a large cage containing Java sparrows and cana- 
ries, which strike a note of tropical colour. 

In the vineries good Grapes are obtained; 
Golden Amber (well coloured and of good size), 



forty-seven affiliated societies— not a bad list for 
a ten-year-old society. The awards to seedling- 
raisers, made as a result of the certiflcates 
granted by the Floral Committee, were^l, a 
Gold Medal to M. Ernest Calvat ; 2, a Silver-gilt 
Medal to M. Kozain Boucharlat; 3, a Silver 
Medal to M. Alfred Chantrier. 

M. Vigor, President of the National Horti- 
cultural Society of France, is also Honorary 
President of the French National Chrysanthemum 
Society, and has very ably conducted the pro- 
ceedings at eight of the annual Conferences of 
the Society. This gentleman has recently been 
appointed Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

Although a late Minister of Agriculture, M. 
Vigor has acquired the reputation of being almost 
a Minister of Horticulture, and this his latest 
honoiir has been much appreciated by the gar- 



Mr. N. Severi, the Spanish by Mr. Miguel Cortex 
y Coll, and the English by Mr. Harman Payne. 

Following the example of the American andf 
English sister societies, the French National 
Chrysanthemum Society is about to issue an 
offioialncatalogue of Chrysanthemums. It will be 
published in instalments. C. if. P. 

Chbtsamthbmums Tied Down. 
In reply to Mr. Jefferies I may say that the 
plants illustrated were all bush plants. We do 
not "stop" them at all, but pick out all the 
latest plants in the autumn to tie them down, so 
as to produce a good effect at Christmas time. 
The photograph was taken about a week before 
Christmas. The flowers, as Mr. Jefferies stated on 
p. 76, are not much use after being cut and if long 
stalks are required; but we grow many bush 
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I>lant8 and do not have to out those that axe tied 
4own. We also grow some dwarf plants by 
rooting extra cuttings now^ patting several in a 
^Onaized pot. They are planted out later on, and 
the tops of them are layered in July, as one would 
Camatuma. I think these make better plants 
than those obtained from cuttings rooted in May. 
Plants under 8 feet high however are not much 
fiae for our purpose as they cannot be bent 
sharp down to cover the pots without breaking 
them. I presume anything trained in any shape or 
lorm would be in Mr. Jefferies' view objectionable ; 
but taetea differ. The object we seek to obtain is a 
bank of flowers, and the illustration showed that 
this is secured. Chrysanthemums have been 
trained in this way here for several years past, and 
have been appreciated by all who have seen them. 
W, C. iimith. The Gardens, Ecton, 

Chbysanthemum Allman's Txllow. 
This proves to be the most useful late-flowering 
decorative variety that I have yet met with ; the 
flowers are 2 to 3 inches across, when grown 
naturally and not disbudded. The florets are 
elightly reflexed, and of deep yellow colour, very 
much the same shade as that of Duchess of 
Sutherland, when the latter has been disbudded 
and grown weU. The only variety comparable to 
AUman's Yellow for late flowering here is 
Princess Victoria, but for many purposes a yellow 
flower is more useful than a white one. W. B, 
DiverSf Belvoir Coitle Gardens, Qrantham, 

Mabkbt Chbtsakthxhum Wintxb Chsxs. 

We learn that since Mr. W. Hayward, of 
Xingston-on-Thames, exhibited flowers of this 
fine late pink-coloured Chrysanthemum at a meet* 
tug of the Boyal Horticultural Society last mouthy 
he has been inundated with appUoations for 
etock. Mr. Hayward exhibited the flowers as 
purchased by him in the market, and presented 
it not for any award as a new varie^, but to show 
its flne decorative uses so late in the winter. The 
etock is held by some market-growers, and it is 
vmderstood they have no present aateaitiott to put 
plants into commeroej bslng oontoit to find a 
good market for the flowwrs. Koveltiss h0W«Ter 
come thick and fast, by seed and by sports, henoe 
even a superior variety may soon be on offer. 



APPLIANCE TO PBEVENT " DRIP." 

Ths Orchids here having suffered considerable 
injury from water dripping from the roof, I 
have recently had beading fixed to the rafters, 
as shown in the aocompanving illustrations (see 
fig. 39, A, B, c), and this has proved very suo- 
•oessful in preventing the causes of tiie mischief. 
The use of the beading will save the expense mod 
inconvenience that would be caused by reglasing 
the roof. The cost of the beading is about 7s. 6cl. 
for a length of &00 feet. Before fixing the beading 
put a thick coat of white-lead slightly thinned 
with linseed-oil on the under surface. Use inch 
brads, about 6 inches apart. Two coats of paint at 
least should be given the beading. F. Q. Brewer, 
The Orange Gardens, Brentwood, Essex, 



PUBLICATIONS R^OEi>iEO,^The AgricuUuralJoumal 



of the Cape of Qood Hope, JftDuary. Contents : Extra- 
tropical Forestrv, by D. E. Hutchins ; Irrii^ation in the 
Karoo, Stc.—VUiraery ou Curare^ Extraite et Comply 



ment des Notes d'un Naturaliste Br^silieo, J. Barboaa 
Rodrigues (Bruxelles, ImprUuorio Veuve Monnom 
^ Bue de I'lndustrie).— 1^« Noces des Palmiera, Re- 
jnarquefi pr^liminaires sur: la f dcondation, ' par J. 
Barbosa Rodrigues (Bruxelles, Imprimcrie Ad.Mertens, 
Rue d'Or, 14), 1903.— Hantx Novx vel minus cognitse ex 
tierbario horti Thenensis (Plantes Nouvelles ou peu 
«onnue8 cootenues dans I'lierbier de rHortus The- 
nensis), M. Em. de Wildeman. Troisidme livraison, 
Decembre, 1904 (Veuve Monnom, 52, Rue de I'Industrie, 
Bnixelles).~Jooiie« Seleetx Horti ThenetifU (Iconographie 
de Plaotes ayant fleuri dans les collections de M. van 
den Bossche, Ministre rdsident h Tirleniont, Belgique), 
aveo les descriptions ct annotations deM. Em.de Wilde- 
man. Tome v.. Fascicules 2 (July) and 3 (October), 
1904. (Publishers as above.)— 3fyr(«c^M du Paraguay, 
rccueillies par Dr. Emile Hassler et deter minxes par J. 
Barbosa Rodrigues (Avenue Fonsny 119, Bruxelles), 
1903.—^ Blotter and IHary, from the Anglo-Continental 
(late OhlendorflTs) Guano Works, 15. Leadenhall Street, 
t^ondon. 



The Week's Work. 



THE OHCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fsedsrick 
WiOAN, Bart, Clare Lawn. East Sheen, S.W. 

Cattleya Sehilleriana. — This grand Brazilian 
species oommences to g^w very early in the 
year, and under proper conditions produces its 
flowers in April or May. Newly imported plants 
should first be fixed in pans of suitable size which 
have been furnished with a large quantity of drain- 
age material, and over this a thin layer of peat and 
sphagnum moss should be placed. There may be 
some plants which, owing' to their habit of growth, 
oannot be fixed in pans, and these may be tied to 
Teak-wood rafts with a little peat and sphagnum 
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moss intervening. (;^rowth being now in progress, 
suspend the plants near to the roof-glass in a 
light, warm spot in the Cattleya-house, affording 
▼eiy limited supplies of water until there is root 
action. Just previous to the making of new roots 
fresh surface material may be given. Hybrids 
from C. Schilleriana should be given more ex- 
posure to light than most o^ their kindred require, 
and when their peeudo-bulbs are nearingmaturity 
a long period of rest is needed. C. Whitei, C. 
Vulcan, C. IB". W. Wigan, C. Prince Edward. &a. 
all thrive best suspended near to the roof glass, 
where light, heat, and air are most abundant. 

Cattleya Wamcri, being another species that 
makes early growth, should be given a favourable 
position. On no account should growth be 
hastened by applying an extra degree of heat, or 
the plants will not flower well, and further 
disaster may occur. A central position in the 
house suits them best, and very little water must 
be given before new roots appear. Let the plants 
have perforated pans or baskets and ample 
drainage material, with a moderate quantity of 
peat and sphagnum-moss to root into. Be- 
potting or surfacing should be done just when 
new roots are about to appear. 



OdontogUssum dtrosmum should be suspended 
or staged near to the roof -glass in a house having 
an intermediate temperature, and to ensure a 
plentiful supply of flowers in season water must 
be withheld untU the youngest pseudo • bulbs 
show signs of recessive shrivelling. Continue 
this practice until the flower-epikes appear in 
the young growths, when freer applications of 
water may follow. Potting operations should be 
deferred until after the flowering period, for it is 
then root-action recommences. A small propor- 
tion of semi-decayed Oak-leavee mixed with the 
peat and sphagnum - moss has proved to be 
beneficial to this plant, employing pans when 
such a mixture is used. 

JfweeUan«oiM OrcHub.— Plants of Platyclinis 
glumaoea have commenced to grow again after a 
long rest, and should be placed in a light, warm 
position to induce good growth. Little water is 
needed until the slender scapes are well advanced 
in growth, increasing the supply as the leaves 
develop. Renew the surface materials of those 
plants not needing a shift. When new roots appear 
repot those that require it into weU-drained pots or 
pans, using a mixture of equal parts of peat, fibrous 
loam, and sphagnum moss, with sufficient sand and 
small crocks to ensure free drainage. Use water 
in moderation until the plants are re-established, 
and when fully developed return them to 
the Cattleya-house in order to mature. Bletia 
hyaointiiina should be placed where it can 
obtain the nra-^i mwin amount of light in a cool, 
airy house, and be gradually watered as the 
growths elongate. Stenoglottis longifolia is also 
Qommenoing to grow, and should be placed near 
the glasa in a cool-house. Give the plants little 
water until the growths are well advanced. When 
needed divide we stools, and pot the stronger 
pieces in weU-drained pots, usingr ^ mixture of 
soil for potting similar to that advised for the 
Fla^dinis. ^ 

PLANTS UKDEB GIJUSffiL 

By A. BmxooK, Oardeoer to E. J. Wyt«bs, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Spping. Essex. 

Qeistdemi^ fUnts that are well furnished with 
flower-buds will be benefited by a teaapoonf nl of 
Clay's Fertiliser to a gallon of water applied two 
or three times a week. 

Jaeohiaiia cfcrysotlepfcoaa. — After a period ex- 
tending over many weeks in full flower this plant 
has now ceased to be effective. The eeed-vessels 
should be removed as in the ease of those of a 
Bhododendrtm to enooumge growth. Whether 
the plants are to be gprown on or to be Increased 
by propagation, they should first be given a 
thorough deansing with " Quassia-extraot," af ter- 
wiMnds removing t£em to a light warm-house, and 
freely syringing them with dear water. Exercise 
great care not to allow the i^lants to beoome sodden 
at the roots, or failure will be certain. The wealth 
of flower and richness of cdour produced by 
this plant during the dull dark d«ys of December 
and Januaiy will amply rewvrd aayone for the 
tcouble taken to bring it to a state of perfection. 
Cuttings may be taken when young growths have 
been made, detaching a good heel nom the old 
wood with each cutting. The plants require a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and the soil should 
consist of loam and peat in equal parts, with a 
little charcoal and suver-sand added. Let the 
rooting space be more or less restricted, afford 
water wil£ grieat care, and immerse the plants in 
'< Quassia-extract " regularly not less than once a 
week. 

Jusiicia eoodnea is somewhat different in its 
habit of growth to Jacobinia chrysostephana, but 
its requiraments are identical with those of that 
plant. Its rich scarlet flowers have very great 
effect when grouped amongst other plants. 

Achimenes and Tydctas will now be showing 
signs of active life, and before being allowed to 
make erowth should be shaken out of their old 
soil and repotted in a good compost of peat and 
loam in equal parts with a liberal supply of 
sUver-sand added. The pots should be well 
drained and fllled to within 2 inches ef the top 
with the oompost, together with a layer cl 
silver-sand, placing the corms evenly but not too 
thickly over the surface. More of the compoa^ 
should i^en be added and pressed lightly with 
the fingers. They should be placed near to the 
glass in the plant stove and syringed lightly. 
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FBUITS TJKDBB GLASS. 

Bf f, JOHDAM, Gardener to Dr. Coubbt, Impney Hall 
GardenB« Droltwlch. 

V1hl^Xv^9 Pin^.^Plants of the Queen Tariei^ 
which were selected and placed in the fruitini^- 
stoTe at the commencement of last month for 
8pe<^al treatment, as advised in a previous 
Calendar, will, in the majority of oases, jjive indi- 
caUons of fruiting darin|if this month. At this 
stage the temperature at night should be increased 
to W, at the same time weak guano- water at » 
temperature of 85* should be applied in order to 
feed and stimulate the plants. Keep the atmo- 
sphere somewhat drier dnrizig the period the 
plalita are in flower; the presence of too much 
meiitttre often causes deformed fruits. When 
th« plants have passed the flowering stage main-' 
taiA plenty of atanospherio moistore in the house, 
wkicn can be obtained by damping the paths and 
beds several times daily, at the same time avoid 
syringing the plants overhead at this early 
seatton. See that the evaporating pans are kept 
fillad with water { and put a handful of guano 
in thes^ occasionally. In cold weather, when 
m«oh fire-heat is necessary, the beds which are 
supplied with bottom-heat must be carefully 
watched to see that the temperature does not 
exceed 90*. 

Jlj^f.— 'Pot-trees that have been subjected to a 
stMidy bdttom-heat of 76* to 80* will in many 
caM8 have fully developed their foliage, and their 
enbryo fruits should be swelling freely. Byringe 
thA trees plentifully on bright days, but on cold 
duU days unfavourable to ventilation, damping 
the paths and other available spaces will be 
sufllolent. Bemove all superfluous fruits before 
their flowers open, as by this means the dropping 
of imits ia rednoed to a minimum. It is a great 
mistake to allow more fruits to remain on the 
trees than they can properly mature. The 
growths of pot trees should be pinched at the 
fifth leaf to guard against overcroirding. Trees 
that ace planted in the borders should as f ar aa 
poMible be grown on the extension system 
and the superfluous wood removed in Uie 
winter. Very little growth will take place 
while the trees are in flower. As soon as the 
frslta oommence to swell, the night temperature 
should be increased to 66* or 68**, allowing a day 
tensperatvre of 86*" or more with sun-heat» with 
pl^ty of atmospheric moisture. Liberal sup- 
plies of liquid and of artiflcial manures should be 
given to trees growing in pots and shallow borders 
Houses for later crops should be closed as re- 
qnired. Trees growing in cold-houses should be 
pruned and cleuied, and the borders top-dressed 
with good loam, bone-meal, and wood-ashes or 
lime-rubble. 

Qrav^Txaym. — ^The bunches muat be examined 
weekly to remove decayed berries. Befill any 
bottles with soft water if the water has decreased, 
for during the first fortnight much water is taken 
up by the wood. Keep tiie room darkened, and 
at ft tempetatnre of 40" or 45*. The floor should 
be kept dry, and snflloient air allowed to ensure 
the Manosphere being dry and sweet. 



THB HARDY PEITIT OABBBN. 

By W. H. Clakke, Gardener to Sir William Plowdxn, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

HomMtif cmd BuUace* succeed well as pyramids, 
and will grow in a much poorer soil than most 
fmit-trees. They require little pruning, it being 
only necessary to shorten the leading shoots and 
to remove aU useless wood. Trees of this de- 
scription will often succeed in a cold and damp 
part of the garden ; they may also be successfully 
used as wind breaks. 

Old, Orchard-trees in a neglected state may be 
induced with care and attention to carry satis- 
factory crops. Old, dead, and decaying wood 
must be removed, and the branches judiciously 
thinned. Where much of this work baa to be 
perfonned, it may be executed from the ground, 
where the operator has a much better idea of 
what is necessary. The Standard and Giant 
Tree Pruners are admirably adapted for this 
purpose ; an aerial saw attached to the former is 
eaaily workable. A long' handled pruning chisel 
is. also useful ; this is driven upwards with a 
mallet, and the cuts made by it do. not require 
trimming, as do those made by a saw. 



The Deitruction of Insect Pdfts.— Immediately 
the pruning of fmit-trees has been completed, 
all ttie prunings should be carefully raked up 
and removed with the loose surface soil tK> 
the fire heap. The trees should be cleansed 
with a solution containing caustic soda and 
crude potash, prepared as follows: — Dissolve 
1 lb. of potash and 1 lb. of soda by warm 
rain •* water in separate wooden or earthen- 
ware vessels; on no account should metal 
vessels be used. When each substance has be^* 
come thoroughly dissolved mix them together, 
adding water up to 10 gallons, ivhen the wash 
will be ready for use. All the trees here hnve 
been sprayed onee, and many will be done again. 
The work can be carried out expeditiously by 
using a Vermorers Knapsack Sprayer, applyinir 
the wash at a temperature of ISO*" Fahr. Choose 
a day for applying the liquid when there is no 
wind, and do not let the mixture touch the 
clothes. A few of the earlier varieties of Pears 
and Apricots may, if not already done, be left 
until the autumn. A non-poisonous concentrated 
alkali preparation can be purchased which is very 
efPectuaL The Mussel-scale is a persistent pest, 
and will attack the fruit later if not destroyed. 
Two i^vplioations are necessary thoroughly to 
cleanse these from the bark. 

Moisei and Liehen.--Where trees are infested 
by these growths, in which many destructive in- 
sects hibernate, scrape off the moss or lichen from 
the bark and bum them, spraying the trees after- 
wards with the caustic preparation. Poorness of 
soil and stagnant water, as well as a moisture- 
laden atmosphere favour the growth of these 
plants. Dig a hole 8 feet deep near to or 
between the trees, and if this should fill or 
partially fill with water, means must be taken to 
drain the land. If no water appears, afford the 
trees a dressing of manure, or remove the soil 
down to and from around tiie roots, and replace 
it by other soils rich in organic matter. 



Fagus sylvatica purpurea, Acer platanoides 
Schwedleri and the purple Sycamore are excellent. 
Trees and Shrubs ufiih Silvery or Grey Feliage. — 
Amongst deddnotis sorts, the Silver Birch, SaHx 
regaUs, Populus argentea» Acer Negnndo var., make 
conspicuous objects in the distance ; and for & 
foreground, Cerasus Mahaleb var.. Conns san- 
guinea var., Weigela var., are all good. Amongst 
evergreens, Betinospora squarrosa and B. piai- 
fera sulphurea are beautilul; and the dwarf- 
growing Euonymus radicans var., Bhamnus ala- 
temus var., "Vincas, Eleagnus macrophylla, 
Osmanthus ilicifolius var., veronica Andersoni 
var. (tender), are interesting. The sub- evergreen 
Atriplex halunus is suitable for sandy plaecei 



THE FLOWliB G-ATIDHK. 

By W. A. lliLUiii. Gardener to Lord Hxnbt G. 
BSMmrcK, M.F.. Underley Hall, Westmoreland. 

Seed Sowing, — ^The following seeds may now be 
sown in moderate heat i Centaurea candidissima. 
East Lothian Stocks, Cobcaa scandens, Michael- 
mas Daisies, Cannas, and Verbena venosa. Seeds 
of the two latter species should be soaked for 
twenty - four hours in water before sowing. 
Delphiniums usually flower early in the summer, 
but if treated as annuals by sowing seeds early 
and pricking the seedlings out into cold frames, 
subsequently planting, they will make a good show 
in late summer. If seeds of Eucalyptus Globulus 
and Grevillea robusta are sown now, and the 
plants potted on, they will be of a useful size by 
the month of June. 

Plants in Frames, — When mild weather pre- 
vails ventilate freely all frames containing Violas, 
Calceolarias^ herbaceous plants, &c. Bemove 
decayed leaves, and stir the surface soil. If it is 
desired to increase the stock of Calceolarias^ 
the tops can now be taken off, and if they are 
inserted in sandy soil they will make roots. 

Auriculas, Daisies, Camaiions, and other plcmts 
that were planted last autumn may have been 
loosened by tiie frosts, and will require to be 
made flrm again. 

Wild Garden. — Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora succeeds well here on a steep bank with south- 
west aspect in well-cultivated loam. The plants 
should be pruned now by cutting out all weak 
growths and by shortening last year's shoots to 
2 or 3 buds, which will cause the inflorescences to 
be of large size. Carefully top-dress the plants 
with animal manure and soil. Chemical manure 
can be applied later. 

^PurpU'leaved Shrubs. — The Japanese Maple> 
Acer palmatum atropurpurenm, is the most 
effective of purple-leaved shrubs. It requires 
liberal treatment in a sunny sheltered position. 
There are many more good varieties. Amygdalus 
purpurea requires to be given a good position, but 
Berberls vulgaris atropurpurea is less particular. 
Prunus Pissardi thrives in most positions and soils, 
and can be pruned to keep it within bounds, or for 
providing branches for indoor decoration. Querous 
pedunculate purpurea is good, and for open spaces 



TH£ KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By W. Frra, Gardener to Lady WAm'AOE, Locklnge 

Park, Wantage. 

Cabhage^n^To keep up a supply of this vegetable 
during the snmmer months seeds should now be 
sown in ft warm pit or frame, and as soon aa the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they should 
be pricked-off in some l^ht soil and placed in a> 
similar structure near to the glass, and allowed 
plenty of light and air, in order to keep the 
plants stordy. They will be suitable for suc- 
ceeding the plants sown in August for spring and 
early summer use. Two good varieties of 
Cabbage for present sowing are EUaai's Savly and 
Carter's Model. 

Carrots for the Oeneral Crop. — Beantifnl In 
shape, colour, and quality are Veitch's Scarlet 
Model of the stump-rooted type, and Sntton'a 
Bed Intermediate. Last season. Carter's Blood 
Bed, quite a new colour, i>roduoed long, handsome 
roots of fine quality. 

B«e<rooe. — Sutton's Blood Bed and Carter'e 
Perfection are of perfect table quality ; Carter's 
Crimson BaB is valtiable for early use. 

Shallots and Oarltc.-— Embrace the flrst oppor^ 
tunity of planting these bulbs on ground pre- 
X>ared as for Onions. They should be planted in 
drills drawn from 9 to 12 inches apart, allowing 
from 4tb 6 inches between the plants in the 
rows. Phmt the bulb just below the surface. 
The variety Large Jersey Shallot will be found 
the best for general purposes. 

Parsnips.—- In the event of mild weather thea» 
roots would soon show signs of growth if left in 
the ground. They should therefore be lifted with 
care and stored behind a north wall, putting 
sufficient fine soil between each layer of roots to* 
exclude light. Sutton's Tender-and-True may be 
relied upon for good appearance and quality. 

Turnips. — ^To maintain a supply of young and 
tender roots sow seeds thinly on gentle hot-beds, 
selecting the variety Carter's Early Long Forcing. 
If the seeds are sown in drills some seeds of 
the French Breakfast Badish may be sown 
between the rows. The Turnips will be fit for 
use in from ten to twelve weeks from the time o£ 
sowing. The variety used here for the general 
supply is Snowball. From seeds of this variety 
which were sown in the first week in September we 
have been pulling and will continue for some time* 
to use roots in quantity and of excellent quality. 

Stachys tuberifera (Chinese Artichoke).— Thla 
tuber naturally makes early growth of a very 
brittle nature. It is therefore necessary to plant- 
early, because of the difficulty when allowed to- 
start first of handling the tubers without break- 
ing the growths. Plant the tubers at a depth of 
4 or 5 inches, allowing 16 inches between the 
sets, and 20 inches between the rows. 

Mint. — ^The demand for Mint will now increase. 
Place sufficient roots in a temperature of SS*" to 
60". Make new beds also on well - prepared 
ground, and if the soil is of a light and poroua- 
nature the plants will succeed best. 

Thyme. — Where the supply is limited, planta 
lifted and placed in the temperature as advised 
for Mint will produce growths, which, if in- 
serted as cuttings, will soon make roots. When 
the plants have been hardened off, plant them in 
beds. 

Sweet BosiZ.— Make successional sowings in a 
temperature of 55** to 60% according to the de- 
mand, in well-drained boxes, covering the seeda 
lightly. 
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EDITORIAL NOTtCBS. 



AOVERTI8EMENT8 should b« tent to the PUBLISHER 
41, Wellington Street, Oovent Garden, W.C 

L tl twi for Publication, m wM a» aptolmeng mnd pUmtt 
/br futmbtff, skmM be addnt$«d to ths EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Oommnmieatiotu should be wBimir ok om »idm ojtlt ov 
Tn rAPBB, sent as emrlg im the week as possible^ emd dalf 
signed ftjr ike writer. If desired, the siffnatmre wSU not be 
p rim t i d , but kept as a guanmtee e/good/mUh, 

Hmmptipw9.-~Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
omreful to mark the paragraphs thep wish the Editor to see, 

APPOIITIEITS ni TIE EISIIU WEEI. 

MONDAY. ITEB. 13{ fi'^&^'jS bSS'i^SSSS'"""'' 

i Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees Meet, also Annual 
Meeting of Fellows. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 16— Linnean Society Meeting. 



SALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY, Febsuabt 13- 

Roses, Greenhouse Plants, Gladioli, Spiraeas, &c., at 
Protheroe <& Morris' Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.G., at 12. 

WEDNESDAY, Februast 15— 

Azaleas, Gloxinias, Fruit Trees, Japanese Lilies, 
Ac, at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms, at 12. 

FRIDAY, Fbbbuary 17— 

Hardy Border Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Gladioli, Ac, 
at Protheroe & Morris' Rooms, at 12.— Imported and 
Established Orchids, at Protheroe <& Morris' Rooms, 
at 12.30. 

(For further parUeulart «m our AdvertiaemaU cohmmt.) 



Atbbaos TncpBSATUu for the eniolng week, deduced 
from obeervationB of Forty-three Yean at Chlswiok 
-»T. 
Actual TncPERATuiiBfl :«- 

Xjovhov.— Wednesday, Februarys (6 P.M.): Max. 48*: 
Min. 4SP. 
GurdateriT ChronMe Office, 41, WeUlngton Btraet, 
CoTent Garden, London. — Thursday, Feb, 9 
ao A.M.) : Bar., 30-4; Temp., 48». Weather- 
dull. 
Fmoyiscm. — Wednesday, Feb, 8 (6 p.m.): Max. M*, 
S.W. Coast of Ireland ; Mln. 4ft^ E. Coast of 
Ireland. 



Ttia Thames 

■inlMinlHnant 

Oardans. 



We . have often had occa- 
sion to remark that these 
gardens undergo small trans- 
formations in the matter of 
flower-beds, edgings, the arrangements as 
regards isolated trees and shmbs, and of 
the foregrounds of shrubberries. 

It will be conceded by any person 
capable of forming a just opinion on such 
matters that these alterations have rarely 
been satisfactory. The original design was 
itself feeble and inappropriate, and the out- 
lines of the shrubberies meaningless, while 
the arrangement of the beds round the band- 
stand near Charing Cross, where people most 
do congregate, affords an excellent example of 
how not to do it. The none too spacious grass 
plots have quite lately been made smaller by 
the introduction of numbers of small beds of 
puerile forms, and by the planting of isolated 
trees, destructive of all dignity and breadth 
of treatment, and making << spotty" effects 
which are very unsatisfactory. 

What seems to be required is the masking 
of the actual size and form of the ground 
by a large central mass of choice, deciduous 
And evergreen shrubs and trees of low 
stature, the shrubs consisting of specimens of 
from 4 to 10 feet in height when planted, 
and not of small nursery stock as we have 
«een planted at conspicuous angles of the 
shrubbery lines this winter, Tvhich must 
take many years ere they form handsome 
objects. Many such fine shrubs as also 
trees might be grown in the extensive parks 
of Battersea and Victoria, or in special 
reserves elsewhere, thus lessening the cost 
io the ratepayer. 



The treatment of the flowering shrubs as 
regards their pruning also leaves much to 
be desired, it being an exceedingly rare 
thing to find any that are furnished with 
bloom, although even in the murky climate 
of London it is not impossible to secure the 
ripening of the wood and the formation of 
flower-buds. Why should we not have 
groups of Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus Watereri, 
which bears a profusion of delicately white 
flowers, and C. p.-C. James H. Veitch, which 
is equally floriferous, and the type form; 
Hydrangea paniculata and H. p. grandiflora ; 
Deutzias in variety, the finer varieties of 
Lilac, also the Persian variety, a capital 
bloomer not growing over-tall ; Philadelphus 
in variety, including the beautiful coro- 
narius, P. Lemoinei Boule d'Argent, and 
P. Avalanche ? 

Besides these we may mention the follow- 
ing among many desirable plants that are 
worth a trial, though doubtless all would not 
succeed :— Mahonia, Buddleia globosa, B. 
Lindleyana and B. variabilis, Calycanthus, 
Ceanothus, Choisya ternata, Cratiegus, Cy- 
donia (many varieties), Forsythias, Fuchsia 
Biccartoni, Magnolia Soulangeana, M. Lenn^, 
M. stellata, Photinias, Bubus, Viburnum 
Opulus, V. plicatum (these are obtainable at 
cheap prices, and soon grow into good dimen- 
sions, and most of them succeed in ordinary 
soil), the Honeysuckles, both climbing and 
shrubby, the Clematis of the coccinea hybrid 
strains, and C. Jackmani, and other garden 
hybrids, herbaceous and tree Paeonies. In- 
deed the number of species ready to the 
hand of the planter is so great that we could 
not find space in an article of this kind to 
give the reader a tithe of them, and some at 
least would survive the smoky atmosphere 
and other untoward conditions. 

The Bamboos of a hardy nature might be 
employed to give diversity to the aspect of 
the gardens; and the best of these for the 
purpose are Arundinaiia japonica (Metake of 
gardens), already in use, A. nitida, A. Simoni 
(one of the tallest), A. S. var. stricta, 
Phyliostachys aurea with stems 12 feet in 
height (a very graceful species), P. Boryana, 
P. nigra (a species of striking appearance), 
and a few others. 

The present shrubberies are so arranged 
and planted as to admit of a foreground of 
flowering plants, a method that seems to be 
overdone, leaves much of the soil bare 
during the winter, and is costly, as it means 
the purchase of great numbers of Dutch 
bulbs and the providing of summer bedding 
plants. Much of this labour and outlay 
might be avoided, and a clothing of the soil 
afforded at all seasons by the employment 
of small shrubs in lieu of summer-flowering 
plants. Such permanent occupants might 
consist of Berberis Darwini, B. Thunbergi, 

B. stenopbylla, Cotoneaster microphylla, and 

C. Simonsii; Cydonia japonica, Gaultheria 
Shallon, G. procumbens, Pemettya mucro- 
nata in variety, Skimmia japonica, Hyperi- 
cum in dwarf varieties, double - flowered 
Furze, Vinca major and V. minor in varie- 
gated varieties, and Euonymus radicans. If 
peat could be obtained, many American 
plants could be grown to give additional 
interest to the garden. It may be said that 
these plants could not adapt themselves to 
the distressful conditions, and this, indeed, 
may be true of some, but not of all. 

The designer of the garden could never 
have intended to plant Poplar-trees round 



the boundaries, to remain till they died of 
disease or old age, but simply to give it a 
somewhat furnished appearance till such 
time as better things attained a good height 
Now these trees overtop the rest, and have 
beoome anything but ornamental, besides 
shading the garden unduly on the embank- 
ment side, and when in leaf robbing the soil 
of moisture and nutriment. Their place in 
every case should be occupied by choicer 
trees, say Pavias, Maples in variety, Ailan- 
thus glandulosus, Amelanchier canadensis, 
the common Birch and several varieties, 
Carpinus in variety, Catalpa bignonioides, 
Gleditschia sinensis and G. triacanthos, 
Juglans nigra (American Walnut— a hand- 
some, quick - growing species, suitable if 
planted on the north and west sides), 
Pyrus Aucuparia (Mountain Ash), P. Sorbus, 
and P. torminalis. Ginkgo biloba (a good 
town tree), and Alnus cordata. Forest 
trees ought to flnd no place in the garden 
owing to the lack of space and the injury 
they would cause to the adjacent shrubs. 

The westernmost garden does not admit of 
much improvement excepting in thechoiceof 
the plants with which it is furnished in the 
spring and summer seasons. Flowering 
deciduous shrubs and quite low -growing 
trees might give it distinction where now it 
has none, and a fountain and water -basin 
with Water-Lilies would be better than 
the exaggerated sarcophagus-like bed now 
occupying the central position. 

When we think of the beauties of the Park 
MouQeau, the Luxembourg, and even of the 
Tuileries garden in the centre of Paris, it 
makes us blush for the shortcomings of the 
gardens of the metropolis, and wish for 
something much better and more satisfying. 
The latest horror at Charing Cross consists 
of a number of scrolls (we were about to 
write scrawls) cut in the not-too-abundant 
turf, and planted with Ivy pegged down to 
to the soil. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X LEEANUM "J. GURNEY 
Fowler " (see Sapplementary lUtigtration).— 
The surpriBes wbioh await the patient hybridist 
even when flowering a freeh batch of a hybrid 
previoualy well known^ gives zest to the pursuit, 
and go far to aocount for the enthusiasm with 
which it is followed by all who have seriously 
taken it up. Cypripedium x Leeanum was one 
of the earliest of the showy hybrid Orchids, and 
the original batch of seedlings displayed great 
yariation, the range of which has been much 
extended by more recently raised batches, in 
which the best forms of Cypripedium insigne 
and C. Spicerianum have been used. At 
the Boyal Horticultural Society's meeting on 
January 24, Messrs. Sanbbb & Sons, St. Albans, 
exhibited Cypripedium x Leeanum 'J. Gumey 
Fowler," for which a First-class Certificate was 
awarded, the variety being considered by far the 
best of its class yet shown. Our Supplementary 
Illustration was prepared from the plant then 
exhibited. The flower, which is of a very thick 
substance, has the dorsal sepal pure white with a 
small greenish base, from which ascends a dotted 
line of purple up the middle, with shorter purple 
lines on each side. The ground colour of the 
petals and lip is yellowish-white, suffused over 
the greater part of the surface with purple, the 
petals having a sulphur- white margin. 

Midland Carnation and Picotee Society. 
—At the recent Annual Meeting of this Society, 
Mr. Thos. Hxtmphbvts, Curator of the Bdgbaston 
Botanical Gardens, Birmingham, was elected 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurdr. 
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Cypripedium X Leeanum var. J. GuRNEY Fowler, which obtained a First-Class Certificate 
FROM THE Royal Horticultural Society on January 24, when shown by Messrs. Sander & 
Sons. Sepals porcelain- white, upper one with purple stripes; petals and lip creamy- 
white FLUSHED with PURPLE. 
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4)OYAL Horticultural Society* — The 
next meeting will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 
«nd the one hundred and first annual meeting of 
the Fellows of the Society will be held daring the 
afternoon of the same day. The Beport of the 
ConncU for 1904 will be presented, and the 
Pteeident, the Yioe-President, the Treasurer, and 
the Secretary will be elected for the ensuing year, 
together with three members of the Council. 

Exhibitors are reminded that the shows 

in the Koyal Horticultural Hall will close at 
■6 P.M. in future during the months of January, 
February, November and December, and at 
6 ^.M. in the rest of the year. This regu- 
lation, which is recorded in the new Arrangements 
for 1905 just issued, will come into force at the 
next show, February 14. The Council have just 
arranged to hold a summer Show in the gpx)unds 
^f Chelsea Hospital on July 11, 12 and 13, 1905. 
The Schedule for this Show and for the autumn^ 
Rose, Frait and Vegetable Shows will be issued 
in about six weeks' time. 

The Surveyors* Institution.— The next 
ordinary general meeting will be held in the 
liOGtnre Hall of the Institution on Monday, 
February 13, when the discussion wUl be resumed 
-on the papers by Mr. A. B. Stenxino (Fellow) 
4uid Mr. William Mxxzixs (Fellow), read at the 
meeting of January 16, entitled respectively 
"Urban and Rural By-Laws and suggested 
Amendments," and " Building By-Laws in Sural 
i>istricts.'' 

CiNNEAN Society of London. — At the 
meeting on Thursday, February 16. Id05, at 
S P.M., the following papers will be read: — 1. ** A 
Sevised Classification of Hoses," by Mr. J. O. 
Bakxb, F.B.S., F.L.S. 2. "The Botany of the 
Anglo-German Uganda Boundary CommiBsion," 
4i7 Messrs. E. G. Bakbb, Spsxcib Moons, and 
I>r. A. B. BsMDLE. 

LlEQE. — In connection with the great exhibi- 
^on in Li^ge this year there will be held three 
•special horticultural shows. The first is to be 
-devoted to flowers, from May 7 to 10 ; the second 
to Soses, from June 25 to 27 ; and the third to 
market gardening and fruit culture, from 
October 20 to 23. 

The GARDENERS' Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution. — Mr. Habby J. Vbitch, the Treasurer 
■<A the Gardeners' Boyal Benevolent Institution, 
dflsires us to acknowledge, on his behalf, witii 
■thanks the receipt of an anonymous donation of 
JBi. from Leeds in aid of the funds. 

"The Sweet Pea Annual."— This is the 
•official publication of the National Sweet Pea 
•Society, and is edited by Messrs. Hobacb Wbioht 
and C. H. Cxibtis. A society with more than a 
quarter of a hundred vice-presidents and as many 
•members of the Executive Committee ought to 
.pessess a considerable dynamic force. The pages 
belore us do indeed give evidence of much 
industry. The tables show which varieties are 
most favoured by exhibitors ; thus, out of 107 
I Tsrieties and out of 1,661 bunches shown in 1904, 
-"IGsB WiUmott " was exhibited on sixty-five occa- 
sions. Black Knight and Dorothy Eckford almost 
as frequently, and so on through a gradually 
-diminishing series till we come to the last twenty, 
which comprise varieties only shown once. A 
■similar list gives statistical details relating to the 
number of times a "1st prize" was awarded. In 
■this list Dorothy Eckford is placed first, followed by 
.Black Knight, Jeanie Gordon, Lady Grizel Hamil- 
ton, andMiss Willmott. A very useful enumeration 
•of the varieties according to colour is given. It 
must be remembered that these figures refer ex- 
•clnaively to the results as seen at exhibitions. Even 
onore desirable would be an audit compiled from 
gardens in various localities and showing what are 
the best varieties to be grown for general rather 
than exhibition purposes, and giving wherever 



possible the reasons for such selection. It is 
noteworthy that all our variations of Sweet Peas 
are derived from one annual species, a native of 
Sicily, for the record of the Ceylon habitat no 
doubt originated in error. The range of variation 
is therefore the more interesting in that it has 
not been up to the present affected by hybridisa- 
tion, and thus shows what an amount of diversity 
may be obtained from a pure species. It is 
noteworthy also that while "seed-sports" are 
conunon, true sports or bud - variations have 
not, so far as we know, been produced. True 
sports indeed appear never to be produced on 
annual plants, e.^., the China Aster. In the 
present annual Mr. Pbbct Watebeb gives some 
interesting details as to his method of crossing 
and the results he has obtained. Such investiga- 
tions are of great value in reference to the 
Mendelian theory of inheritance, and will, we 
hope, be strenuously pursued as being of gpreater 
intrinsic value than mere exhibiting or prize- 
winning. There are a number of cultural articles, 
and others devoted to the decorative uses of the 
Sweet Pea, so that the devotees of this attractive 
fiower are well provided for. We venture to 
think they will be better pleased if in another 
"Annual" the advertisements be confined to 
their legitimate place, and not be suffered to 
intrude in the text. As the Society depends for 
its income on the annual subscriptions rather 
than on advertisements there is the less excuse 
for thlB " out-of-place " arrangement. 

FR08T IN Tunis.— According to the ^evue 
Bwiicole, the frost on the south side of the 
Mediterranean from January 1 to 4 was as de* 
structive as on the north side. Caladiums, 
Hibiscus, Tecomas suffered severely; Araucaria 
excelsa, Ficus elastica, and others were destroyed. 
The Aleppo Pine, the Date Palm, and some other 
Palms have not suffered. At Nice, where 9** to 
10*^ below zero of Centigrade were experienced, 
the Carnations were ruined. Boees from Mar- 
seilles to Gtonoa are completely destroyed ; so are 
the Marguerites. Indeed, many of the small 
cultivators are completely ruined. So unusual 
are such conditions that the growers had neglected 
the precautions which, if adopted, would have 
very materiaUy prevented the disasters. 

FSUTICETUM VlLMORINIANUM.— Under this 
title M. Maubicb db Yilmobin has, with the 
co-operation of M. Bois, prepared a catalogue of the 
shrubby and arborescent plants in the Arboretum 
formed at Les Barres by the first-named botanist. 
The list is a very full one as it comprises the 
flames of certain species not yet in cultivation at 
Les Barres. It is enriched with notes and illus- 
trationsj which will be greatly appreciated by 
students. The coUeotion is very rich in Chinese 
species, for the elaboration of which M. ds Yil- 
mobin had the assistance of the late M. Fbanchbt. 
The plants are arranged according to their 
natural orders, but in addition a very full 
alphabetical index is supplied. The value of 
such a catalogue becomes more and more apx>arent 
with use, but the care with which it has been 
compiled is obvious at a first glance. 

Post Office Vagaries.— In these days of 
perplexity and conflicting statements as to the 
condition and future prospects of the commerce 
of the country, and as to the desirability of 
securing preferential treatment from our colonies, 
it is interesting to see the views taken by our 
Australian colonies as represented by their postal 
authorities. The f oUowing extract is taken from 
the Post Office daily list for Monday^ January 23, 
published by authority of His Majesty's Post- 
master-General : — '* * AnsTBAi.iA.' — Exceptional 
treatment of printed matter, catalogues, price- 
lists, and other advertising matter are subject to 
Customs Duty at the rate of 3d. per lb. Single 
copies are chargeable." To commercial men this 
regulation must be extremely objectionable i but 



if some such tax could! be^levied here on the 
hosts of circulars which reach us, unasked 
for and undesired, we think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might benefit, whilst certainly 
the annoyance to individuals would be abated. 

Eugenia Uqni.— Messrs. Yxitch favour us 
with fruits of Eugenia Ugni gathered from plants 
in the open-air against a wall in their Combe 
Wood nursery. The plant fruits commonly in a 
a greenhouse temperature, and fifty years ago it 
was the subject of much attention. Messrs. 
YxiTCH in 1854 obtained a Silver Banksian Medal 
for it, and in 1867 the late Sir Wbntwobth 
DiLKX offered a prize for it at the great horticul- 
tural show neld in that year. The fruit is 
pleasantly aromatic in flavour but it has never 
won a permanent place in public estimation. 

"Botanical Magazine."— The February 
number contains coloured illustrations of the 
following plants : — 

Yucca guaitmalcTMii, Baker, t. 79d7. — ^An old 
inhabitant of the Boyal Gardens, Kew, and one 
of the handsomest of the genus, but it is not 
quite hardy. It is distinguishable in the section 
to which it belongs by the leaves, which are 
minutely denticulate, not filiferous. Its identity 
is not yet fully established, for it has no fewer than 
six synonyms. In any case it is a noble plant 
when in bloom, and when out of bloom its ap- 
pearance is striking. The description is from the 
pen of Mr. Hemsley. 

TuXipa linifolia, Begel, t. 7998. — A species from 
Turkestan, fiowering at Eew in May. The dwarf 
habit and brilliant crimson fiowers render this 
plant attractive for cultural purposes. It is 
allied to T. montana» from which it differs, 
according to Mr. C. H. Wright, who furnishes 
the description, in the segments of the perianth 
being equal^tmd not narrowed at the apex. 

Angtlonia integertima, Sprengel, t. 7999. — ^An 
under^shrub, described by Mr. F. A. Skan as 
having sessile, lanceolate, glabrous leaves and 
lavender-coloured corollas, like those of a Pent- 
stemon, and thickly spotted with purplish dots. 
It is a native of Brazil and Paraguay. It requires 
greenhouse treatment. 

Bulh(yphyllum crtnuUUum,'' Bolfe, sp. nov., 
t. 8000. A species distinguished by its club- 
shaped inflorescence, crenulate lateral sepals, and 
ovary with six crenulate wings. The four-sided, 
two-leaved pseudo-bulbs are produced at intervals 
on a creeping scaly root-stock. The scaly fiower- 
stalk proceeds from the base of a pseudo-bnlb, 
and is terminated by a recurved, densely many- 
flowered spike of minute purplish fiowers. It is a 
native of Madagascar, and fiowered at Glasnevin. 

Qnidia po2y«iae^ya,'Bergius, t. 8001. — ^A pretty 
greenhouse shrub from] S. Africa. The foliage is 
minute, densely crowded, leaves linear; flowers 
small, yellow, in dense heads at the tips of the 
branches. It belongs to the Daphne family (Thy- 
melacese). Described by Mr. N. E. Brown from a 
specimen derived from the ^Cambridge Botanio 
Garden. 

HOOKER'S " ICONE8 PLANTARUM." — This 
publication, which is edited for the BenthAm 
Trustees by Sir William T. Thiselton-Dtbb, is 
chiefly devoted to the description and illustration 
of new and rare plants selected from the Eew 
Herbarium. The last issued part (January) 
contains twenty - five* uncolouxed illustrations 
mostly of plants of; botanical interest, among 
them notes on a valuable set of plants collected 
in Western Australia byJMr. G. H. Thisbltok- 
Dtsb, the son of the . Director of Eew. A good 
figure of the Chinese Tulip Tree is given (see 
HsMSLBT;in Gfar<2«n«rf'| Chronicle, November 28, 
1908, p. 870), Mid; seve r al of the p l ants figured 
appear worthy the attention of plant-importenL^ ^ 
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AffoRUTATION. -^ Mr. JoHM F. Mahlsb, 
o^iHir of Fenieaa, Bronygatth, North Wales, has 
pf«Bettt«d to the Denbighshire County donncil 
50 tiOtw of Und for the porpoee of demonBtrating 
sound principles of timber planting*, and the 
excellent financial results obtainable therefrom. 
It i« Mr. Mahlka's desire that the Council should 
without delay give practical effect to one of the 
most important recommendations of the Forestry 
Committee of the Bo^rd of Agriculture. He does 
not wish to fetter the Conncil by attaching con- 
ditions to the gift, beyond stipulating that the 
land shall be for ever doToted to the illustration 
of pfacti6al forestry. Daily Oraphic, 

JA6MINUM NUDIFLORUM.— A correspondent 
of Nature enquires how it is that the flowers of 
this winter-flowering shrub get fertilised. From 
the coDstruction of the flower it would appear to 
need the assistance, of insects ; but at the time 
of flowering there are no insects about. We are 
tempted to ask whether in this country fertilisa^ 
tion, apart from mere pollination, does take place. 
Has anyone seen in this country ripe fruits of 
this species f For ourselves, we cannot recall 
hAYing seen the fruits more than once or twice. 

"One^AND-All GARDBNlNQ."^Thi8 cheap 
and popular publication issues with the present 
year its tenth annual volume. It contains articles 
by the Editor (Mr. £. O. Okbbking), by the late 
D. T. Fish and Mr. D. 8. Fish, and various other 
gftrdening authorities. Its> contents are useful 
and practical, but not unmixed with lighter 
reading, as, for instance, in the paper by Mr. 
jAMtn Scott on "Scenes ftom Fairyland," where 
a popular account, with pictures, is given of 
scenes in the life of an ant, & red-spider, and other 
minute creatures, studied by the aid of a micro- 
scope. I'hd other pages ftre lilso illustrated. The 
Annnat maybe had from the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticnltural Association, Ltd., 92, Long Acre, W.C. 

The D088ELDORF Exhibition.— A Silver- 
gilt medal and diploma have been received from 
the Committee in recognition of the eicellence of 
the illustrations of Orchids published in the 
actfdsfiafi' Chronicle. 

AppLE8.~The Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture for January contains an article on Apple- 
culture by Mr. Goabinq, which is worthy the 
attention of those who possess orchards. The 
afticl^ d«al8 with the site and soil of the orchard, 
the preparation of the soil, the protection from 
wind, the fieleotion of the trees, their nature, 
bush or standard, the methods of planting, 
pruning, manuriog, washing, packing and grading 
the fruit, and storing. A list of suitable iinds is 
given, but as it does not state for what special 
locality the varieties are selected, the list is to 
that extent incomplete. 



lOME CORRESPOIDEICE. 

(The MtUtor does not hold Kimulf retpomible for the 
opiniont expreeeed by hie CorrtipondtnU.) 
SOME EFFECTS OF THE EARLIER FROSTS 
AND FOQS. — The earlier frosts seem to have 
been more than usually severe, accompanied, as 
some of them were, with densely thick fogs. 
With me the following plants have suffered 
injury:— Golden Privet has been divefted of all 
its leaves ; Escallonias, whether on walls or open 
borders, have been killed to the ground j Coto- 
neaster mlcrophylla, which formed a lovely fringe 
round the walls of my house, has suffered severely, 
a'd will have to be cut bard back; C, Simontii 
hfcS lost its leaves, but otherwise is all right; 
large plants of Berberis Darwini and B. dulcis 
have been killed to the ground j varieties of 
Euooymus have also leen crippled severely. In 
th3 Midland Counties I am afraid we are rather 
inclined to be prematurely boastful as to the 
hft'iness of some of our exotic introductions, 
and an occasional lesson in this respect may do usno 
harm. Once I lived in a little house, the walls of 
whM^h I had luznriantly covered over with varie- 



ties of the beautiful blue-flowering Ceanothus, 
but this was far too good to last ; there came a 
frost which killed the whole to the ground. The 
house was afterwards corered with Wistaria, 
Pyracantha, and varieties of Ampelopsis. That 
fogs accompanied by frosts whilst the plants were 
still full of sap may have had something to do with 
the destruction of outdoor plants seems to be 
strengthened by the account given In the Gar- 
denets* Chttmiele by Mr. Watson (see p. 12^ of the 
mischief wrought amongst the indoor plants at 
Eew by the thick sulphurous fogs whi6h some^ 
times hang like a funeral pall over London and 
its suburlMU districts. I never happened to be 
in a London fog, but I am quite willing to 
believe that it is very much thicker than 
anything of the kind we have down here. 
Beyond the difference of the place of origin, 
there is really no distinction to be drawn 
between a fog and a cloud; a fog is sfmply 
a cloud resting upon the earth ; a oloud is a fog 
floating high in tne air. The Upper clotid, how^* 
ever, 1 think we are safe to admit, may be mnoh 
freer from town contamination than the lower 
one. In reference to fogs and the dangers and 
mischiefs resulting therefrom, I am pleased io 
note that Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, is now making a study of 
those disagreeable and hurtful town fogs, and, 
thinking the subject may be interesting to some 
of your readers, 1 hereirith quote an extract from 
the Bxrfiiingham Weekly Poti : — "Fog Diapellers: 
Quite a host of representative pe^le have, I ans 
told, attended at the Birmingham University in 
order to see at work the fos; dispeller designed by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. It is not unlikely that in some 
places the apparatus will be installsd for pmotidal 
public work. I hear that the ca|Htal outlay to 
provide a number of dispellers at various places 
iu Birmingham, suffioient to effectively remove 
fog, would cost something like ^2,000. After 
that the Outlay would, I am assured, be quite 
nominal." t have taken the liberty and responsi- 
blltty, on the strength of th« above qnotation, to 
send a copy of. Mr. Watson's "Bffeote of £e«int 
Fpgs on Plants at KeW " (see Qardenenf ChrwnitU, 
p. 12) to Sir Oliver Lodges with the hope that 
whilst he is meritoriously at work upon a soheme 
with a view to free towns of smoke and fog, 
that he may also gi^e consideration as to 
whether an Ihstallation of his *' dispellers '* might 
advantageously be ftxed at Kew and other similar 
valuable botanical establishments, and so prevent 
any further reottrrenoe of the disaster so aaa^^Iy 
explained by Mr. Watson. W, Miller , BerlieyDell, 

ELECTRICITY, PLANT9, AND FOQ. — The 

following letter from Sir Oliver Lodge has been 
sent to us by Mr. W. Miller, of Berkswell, for 
publication : — 

Janitary^, ld05. 
The qoestien ef the effect ^n plants of a disefaai^ 
of electricity into the air would be a very interesting 
subject for investigBtion, and it would be quite possible 
to arrange for it, it, as I suppose, the ordinarj electric 
mains are available at Kew ; but thai the effect would 
be beneficial to the plants I feannot guarantee— it might 
be the reverse. It would probably act directly upon 
the plants as well as upon the fog, and in so far as it 
acted upon the fog it would have a tenclency to deposit 
it upon the plants, which would certainly be injurious. 
Irrespective of that, however, the effect of electrified 
air in a greenhouse or other enclosure ought to be 
studied, and perhaps someone will have leisure to take 
it up at some future time. ^^^^^ ^^^ 

University, Birmingham. 

HC(V TO TRANSPLANT A MEDIUM-SIZED TREE 
OR SHRUB. — Assuming that a site has been chosen, 
a suitable compost prepared (principally leaf- 
mould)> that the soil is in proper workable condi- 
tion, and a hole has been made that is undoubtedly 
large enough for the shrub or tree, thenputaoon* 
spicuous mark on the " best side " of the specimen 
to be moved, and tie up the branches carefully 
with soft rope ; mark a circle — say 3 feet from bole 
— and outside this dig a trench, using the epade 
80 that the blade is in a line with diameter of 
ball. When the trench is a little deeper than 
the lowest roots ; carefully use a fork or pointed 
stick amongst the roots to reduce the ball to rea- 
sonable dimensions. Use a planting handbarrow 
to carry the specimen to the new site, trim broken 
roots if necessary, judge the right depth, put in a 
layer of compost, place tho tree in right position, 
spread out by hand the lowest layer of roots, cover 



with fine sofl, ih«n another layer of roots, make* 
firm by treftdisg, and so on till the opentiofti 
is finished. If done sncoessfnlly the tree wil^ 
appear better than it did before. W, A. Milker. 

APPLE LANE'd PRMCE ALBERT.— My expe^ 
risaoe in our heavy soil is that this variety 
of Apple crops remarkably well, developisfr 
fruits of a good siie, which keep w«U ti^ 
March. Qrown as a bush or espeeially em a. 
half -standard tree, I consider it one of the best- 
kitchen Apples we hare. A large fmit-grower 
for market near here has acres <Mf it planted as- 
half-standards, and he speaks well of it. la cMi*- 
sequence of the trees cropping so freely they 
should be frequently surfaoe-fed with snitable- 
manuree. Some yean sinoe I experimeiited witb^ 
several treesof this variety with regard to manwes, 
and found that those trees receiving «n annuah 
dressing of Thomson's Vine -manure lightly 
forked-in near the surface succeeded infinitely 
better than any other, both iii the amount of crop,, 
in quality of fruit, and in growth. JS, M., AlMMMiof e^ 
Pari^, Sante* 

The notes on page 44 from yo«r corre- 
spondents supporting Apple Lane's Prinee Albert 
on the one hand and Newton Wonder on the- 
other, are both interesting, I find myself that lt< 
is dilBcult to discriminate between their qnalitiee,. 
as both are excellent croppers; but during th^ 
seasons 190S and 1903, when Apples wet« scarce*. 
Lane's Prince Albert pvored the more reliable* 
variety. Although I feel sure that the varit^ 
Newton Wonder will be very largely planted i& 
giurdene during the next few years«it is more^ 
suitable for growing as standard trees. No votes- 
from Scotland or Wales were given to this- 
Apple at the fe«Mnt selection^ bat I hare no- 
doubt it will receive more totee at the neat- 
election. Lane's Prince Albert always keepa> 
well with me to the end of February or for- 
an even longer period, while Newton Wonder- 
will keep to the end of April or the beginning of 
May. We have a large standard tree m Newtoia 
Wonder at least thirty years old ; it we«td he* 
interesting to know the origin of this variety. F.J.,, 
Droitwich. 

RIGHT OR LEFT HAND DIQQINQ.^Ln all my 
experience in relation to the use of the spade- 
in digging, it has been held that the qne0tion< 
of ri^t or left hand was determined by the 
side of the worker on which the spade was. 
held. If on the right side it was right>handed ;. 
if on the left side it was left-handed. It ia 
worthy of note, such at least is my experi- 
ence again, that dO per cent, of diggers use the- 
tool on their right-hand side. All the same those 
who habitually work it on the left hanA^de do- 
equally gfood work. It is all a question of nse. It< 
is of far greater importance in digging that tb» 
spade be a long one, that its blade be keptaaeract* 
as possible, and that the soil be deeply worked^ 
If it be so then is good work done. iX 

SEED PACKING.— The experience of Kew in> 
the distribution of seeds to all parts of the worh^ 
may be termed exceptionally successful, and it is> 
often achieved without much trouble. Indeed it- 
is too often the case that seeds received at Kew^ 
are rendered worthless by the special methoda of' 
preparation and packing adopted by the sendertw 
There are, however, certain kinds of seeds which 
soon lose th«ir vitality if kept dry, and amongat- 
these are all kinds of Oak-acorns. For the last- 
tWenty-five years, at least, consignments of aooras- 
have been cent annually from Kew to South Africa. 
They used to be packed in beer casks, the acorns- 
being put in through the bung-hole, and the 
casks filled up with water ; but an experiment- 
made about fifteen years ago proved that thia* 
method was less successful than that of paoldng 
the acoms in a wooden case in layers wiUi moist- 
cocoa-nut fibre between each layer. The report 
was — "Acoms sent in water a failure, those sent in. 
cocoa-nut fibre have germinated on the way, and 
we have now 1,200 strong seedlings from them.'** 
Lsst October we had an application for a quan- 
tity of acorns of Quercus pedunculata, Q. seesili* 
fiora, and Q. Cerris, for St. Vincent. They were 
packed in damp cocoa-nut fibre in wooden boxes, 
beginning with a layer of fibre at the bottom^ 
then a layer of acoms, and so on till the boxes 
were filled. They were labelled "To be placed in 
a cool place in the hold." The report just 
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Teceived states that " Theticoms of Quercas pedun- 
cnlata have i^erminated well; Q. sessiliflora are 
not quite so forward ; and Q. Cerris still less so." 
I can stronffly recommend damp ooooa-nut fibre 
and wooden DOKee lor all seeds that perish easily, 
and that ean be oon^eniently packed in them ; 
•lor instazice, seeds of Para rubber, Ceara rubber, 
«and Brazil nuts. For seeds generally I know of 
•nothing better than paper packets and calico 
f>ags, and the more moisture there is in the seeds 
themselves when thus packed the better. Her- 
metically sealed tins or bottles should never be 
^laed. W, WoJt¥m, Kew. 

EARLY PEACHES. — In the " Fruits und^r 
-Glass " Calendar, on p. 55, Mr. F. Jordan states 
"that Early Alexander and Hale's Early are 
-especially adaptable for forcing in pots. It 
would be interesting to know what results Mr. 
^Jordan gets from these yarietiee. I have fbund 
these two varieties utterly unsuitable for early 
forcing. When they did not drop their buds 
{aad the American varieties are notorious olFeiideTs 
Tin. this respect), they would not swell. The only 
Peaches I have found that will force are Duchess 
•of Cornwall and Duke of York. This year I Lave 
•discarded Alexander and Hale's Early ; they are 
fiaeless. Cardinal and Early Bivers Nectarines 
aze admirable for early foreing. They seldom 
"fiUl to give the best results. I diould very much 
like to see fruit of Alexander and Half's Early 
iripe by the beginning ol May. Tho$. Tomlin9on, 
Tinoer House Qq.rd$m^ Streatham, 

In reply to the letter printed above I 

may state that I have found Alexander the beat 
•early Peach we have tried for very early forcing 
in pots, and have gathered excellent Peaches 
-from this variety at the end of April and be- 
^pnning of May. Hale's Early is good in 'all 
irespects, but is ten or twelve days later than 
Alexander, although similar to that variety in 
a^ppearance. All the American varieties are 
iiaale to oast their buds, but both the varietiea 
mentioned are good growers, which compensates 
"to some extent for this failure. They require a 
low temperature during the early stages ol; 
^forcing, and above all they should never be 
4kllowMl to become dry at the roots at any season 
«of the year. This is often an unsuspected eause 
<i bud-dropping and oUier failures. I have never 
found any dilBonlty in getting the Imits to swell 
4;o an average siie upon healthy treea, Duke of 
Yoi^ and Duoheas ol CoruwaU arew I believe, 
-woellent varieties for very early forcing, and are 
no doubt all Messrs. Kivera represent them to be, 
but I have not tried them sufficiently yet to 
veoomniend them with any conftdeace. F. Jordan, 
Impn€y flail Qardena, DroiiwieK. 

OORDYUNS llieiViaA.--On pa^e 66 there 
okppeared an iUwrtgrfttion puiportiog to be 
''Specimens of Cordvline indivisa in I^ord 
llcheater's garden at Abbotsbory^ Dorsetahire." 
It is verv evident that these are not Cordyline 
vndivisa but C. australis, a species very commonW 
vnet with along the south-western coast. This is 
vsore generally known as Draoona australis, and 
A repreaentation of what is probably one of the 
^hieat qieeimens in England, growing at Pen- 
;jemek, Cornwall, appeal aa a aupplement^ury 
«lUi«tE»tion on May 19, 19Q1. Cordyline indivisa 
ii very distinct from C. auatralia. having pale 
^lamooua-green leaves fully 6 inches wide and 
3bout 4 feet 6 inches in length, with orange-red 
midribe. It is a rare plant, but specimens 
east at Enys, Trewidden, Menabilly and 
Tietiasick, and also in some Irish gardens. 
I believe this apeoiea to have flowered but 
•ODpe in the Britiah lalea, this havinff occurred i^ 
Treseo Abbey Gardens, Isles of ScUly, in April 
1:896, when I had the pleasure of seeing and 
f^hotographing it. It is a very striking foliage 
f^laiit and is more tender than C. australis, which 
is quite hardy in the south-west. On January 19, 
1901, the supplementary illustration showed a 
specimen of C. Banksii, growing in Dr. Hamilton 
Bamsa^s garden at Tor^usiy, under the name of 
•CordT'line indivisa. I pointed out at the time that 
<€, indivisa was a verv different plant, and I have 
reason to believe that Dr. Bamsay was eventually 
aatiafied that his plant waa C. Banksii, These 
two instances, however, show how little is gener- 
ally known of Cordyline indivisa vera. 8. ir, 
FUMirhert. 
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Fbidino.— If beekeepers are to be successful 
they must attend to feeding. The months of 
February, March, and April prove the most 
disastrous to bees. It is useless to commence 
stimulative feeding, for a short si>ell of hard 
frost would almost mean ruin to bees so fed. 
Further, the period of comparative rest is with 
us, and good candy made of honey into which 
pure cane sugar has been kneaded proves the 



A VIEW IN THE WINTER GARDEN 

IN THE STATE BOTANIC GARDEN 

IN BRUSSELS. 

Thb Botanic Garden at Brussels possesses the 

most beautiful winter garden in Belgium. It 

contains some of the rarest and oldest Tree Ferns 

known on the Continent. Amongst these we may 

mention: — Cyathea Schauschln, hort., with a 

trunk 6 m. 80 high ; Alsophila phaleolata [?], hort.^ 

5 m. 50 ; two plants of Cyathea insignia, Eaton, 

5 m. 25 ; C. medullaris, Swarz., 6 m. 70; Dickeonia 



Fig. 40.— view of a cobner in the winter garden of the 
state botanic garden, brussels. 



best of aU foods save except honey. Take some 
good honey and heat it ; then work in sufficient 
sugar to piake it of the same consistency as 
clay is when ready for moulding. Slip this 
under the quilt and eanse aa little disturbance as 
possible. 

Covers and Quilts. — Look to the roofs and see 
that they are not leaky, for damp causes death 
to beea. One of the best covers is one of tin ; but 
if calico be nailed on the top and then well 
painted this proves very effective. If the quilts 
have got damp remove them, or dysentery will 
result from neglect. Replace with dry quilts, 
taking care to make them fit at the corner so 
that no heat can escape from the brood-chamber. 
A very good quilt may be made of a small bag 
loosely filled with sawdust or cork- dust, which 
can often be obtained of any grocer who sells 
foreign Grapes. Chloria, 



regalis. Baker, 2 metres high, having twelve 
fronds, and 1 metre in circumference of the trunk s 
and D. Schiedei. Baker, m. 80 high, fifteen 
leaves, and m. 90 in circumference. The lon^e 
was built in 1878. In its higher part the roof 
is 60 feet from the ground. 

In 1908 the collections were enriched by t^e 
valuable gift of Count de Kerohove, of Denter- 
ghem, when he distributed the well-known planta 
he had cultivated in the famous Court winter 
garden at Ghent. The largest specimen of Angi- 
opteris known is also in the Brussels Botanic 
Garden. The species is A. evecta var. Teysmanni- 
ana. It has eighteen fronds, and some of them 
are 12 feet long. The spread of fronds is 21 feet 
across, and the stem 32 inches in diameter. Our 
illustration (fig 40) shows a bed of various species 
of Cypripedium in fiower planted together at the 
bsse of the great mass of Monstera deliciosa, 
15 feet high, and measuring 12 feet in diameter. 
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A TOMATO DISEASE NEW TO 
ENGLAND. 

From a basket of Tomatosfor EalA were selected 
several fruits which showed on them a matlike, 
velvety growth of irregular size and greenish- 
brown colour. At first sight the injury appeared 
as if caused by the well-known jMirasitic fungus, 
Oladosporium fulvnm, Cooke, and the correct 
fungpis would have undonbtedly escaped detection 
if a broad, whitish, delicate margin surrounding 
the dark spots on the fruits (see fig. 41) had not 
raised my suspicion, as I had never observed this 
appearance in connection with the Cladosporium 
disease. ^ " 

The selected fruits showed various stages of 
the attack— some were apparently healthy, others 
showed one or more diseased patches. Some of 
the fruits were brought to the laboratory and 
placed under a glass cover, whilst one badly 
attacked I selected for investigation. The micro- 
scopic examination showed that the whitish por- 
tions, which caused my suspicion, were formed by 
the vegetative, hyaline hyphse or threads of a 
fungus, which had reached its mature stage in the 
centre of the spots, where the numerous ripe 
conidiaor spores of the fungus produced the dark 
colouration of the spots. 

The fungpis resembled closely a disease of 
Potatos known in America as "Early blight," 
which is cansed by Maorosporium Solani. The 
history of this fungus is as yet insufficiently 
known, as it is said to undergo various changes 
in its development, representing at times a fungns 
described as Altemaria Solani by Prof. Soraner 
{Zeiischrift der PflamenJcrankheiten, 1896, vol. iii., 
p. 1). Prof. Sorauer obtained specimens of the 
"Early blight disease" from America in 1896, 
conducted a series of interesting experiments, 
and succeeded in infecting portions of Tomato 
leaves with it. From the illustratityti and descrip- 
tion given, the fungus now under consideration 
appears to be the same as that investigated by this 
distinguished fungologist. However, one differ- 
ence should be pointed out. The conidiophores 
of Altemaria are said to be of the same colour 
(darkish-brown) as the spores of the fungus ; in 
this case the hyphse and conidiophores were 
hyaline. That peculiarity would bring the position 
of the fungus nearer the genus Folydesmus. The 
spores of the fungpcis are of various shapes and 
sizes — long, narrow clubs varying to shorter, 
broad-based dubs. They are muriform and have 
distinct thick- walled divisions of varying number 
(see fig. 42). They are borne in ohainfl on the 
ends of the colourless conidiophores, but were 
also found springing from the sides of them (see 
fig. 42, b). The presence of the longitudinal 
sections in the spores distinguishes the fungpis 
from Polydesmus, which is said to differ 
from Altemaria only in the spores having no 
longitudinal sections, a character which I have 
never found to exist, and I am consequently of 
the opinion that the 8ex>aration of Polydesmus 
from Altemaria is not justified, and that the two 
genera are the same, Altemaria bejjng the fungus 
first described. The difference in the coloiur of 
the conidiophores of the fungus here dealt with, 
and of Altemaria described elsewhere^' is not 
sufficient to induce^me to think that iiis distinct 
from the fungus of Profeesor Soraner, Altemaria 
Solani, as they agree in every other f^dpect. 

It was interesting to observe the rapid spread 
of the fungus on tiie fruits kept under cover in 
ordinary room-temperature. Within twenty-four 
hours every fruit was more or less covered with 
the whitish mycelium, showing that the spores 
were actively germinating and reproducing the 
disease. After thirty-six hours the grovrth had 
become more dense and its colour had changed 
to a greenish hue. At this stage the conidio- 
phores bore many, though still immature spores, 
whilst full maturity was attained forty-eight 
honra after placing the fruits under cover. 



From this observation it will be seen What a 
pest this fungus may prove to Tomato growers. 
They must combat the fungus wherever it is 
noticed, getting in the first instance rid of all 
infected plants and spraying the remaining ones 
and the soil with Bordeaux - mixture, which if 
repeated should effectually prevent the spread of 
an attack by this fungus into an epidemic. 

Bacterial Disbass. 
In conclusion I may refer to a bacterial disease 
which I have observed frequently on Tomato fruits. 



Fio. 41.— DISEASED TOMATO* (Tioo-thirdi fuUural size.) 




FlO. 42.— ALTEBNABIA SOLANI. 

A— Fungus magnified 235 x, showing colourless 
hypnse and dark spores borne in chains. 

B— Chain of spores enlarged 600 x , showing the 
irrc^ar cell divisions. 




y(..yso X.3.000 

Fia. 43.— BACTEBIOSIS OF TOMATO. 

A— Oroups of Bacteria, enlarged 760 x . 
B— Portion of a group, enlarged 8000 x . 



Bacterial diseases of plants, as for instance 
gummosis of Cherry-trees and of Cucumbers, &g., 
are by no means of rare occurrence, but I have 
not been able to discover any description of a 
similar attack on Tomatoe. I may here remark 
that at the beginning of this bacterial disease no 
mycelial fungns g^wth whatever was present, 
and I am convinced that in this case the bacteria 
were the primary cause of the injury. The ripe 
fruits became attacked^ showing roundish patches 



somewhat paler in colour than the rest of the- 
fruit and slightly depressed. In this stage bxxm 
attack is difficult to detect, but soon the spots* 
become vitreous, and on touch feel softish and* 
palpy. At a later stage the epidermis is slightly - 
raised as if an air bubble had developed under- 
neath it, which in my opinion is undoubtedly 
due to the development of certain gases accom- 
panying the putrefaction of vegetable (and 
animal) tissues destroyed by bacteria. Soon now 
the epidermis bursts and a slimy pulp oozes 
out containing myriads of bacteria, which fonn 
small groups of very fine thread-like chains (see 
fig. 43). Thus the disease appears like gummoeis. 
of Cucumbers, and I propose to call it "Bac^ 
teriosis of Tomatos " in future. 

In this stage mycelial fungi of semi-parasitic- 
nature, like Botrytis, &c., 80<m make their 
appearance. As a bacterial disease of this- 
"description is, I presume, only visible to *- 
keen observer, and in most cases aHogether- 
escapes notice, the true x>s^i^^^^^^ nature c^ 
such secondary mycelial fungi must be doubted 
or remain at least to be proved by successful 
inoculation experiments. Nothing has yet been 
determined as to how best to deal with this 
malady, but all fruits so attacked must be got 
rid of. Whether changing the conditions of 
culture or temperature would have the desiredi 
effect must be proved by further experiments. 
Hans Th, Oustow, Upper Narvtood. 



LAW NOTE. 



PUECHASE OF ORCHIDS FROM 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tmi Belgian Tribunal of Commerce is at>. 
present sitting in judgment on a case which in- 
terests Orchid-lovers, and particularly Englislk 
Orchid-growers, who anxiously await the final deci- 
sion. An English amateur bought from a firm near- 
Brussels five small plants for 30,000 francs (about- 
jei,200), which were alleged to be rare varieties 
of Odontoglossum crispum. The plants were not 
in flower at the time of purchase, and, according 
to general custom, the contract was made on the- 
strength of certain water-colour drawings pur- 
porting to be correct reproductions of the five^ 
plants when in flower. In due course the plaintiff 
found that the flowers of the Orchids he had 
bought had none of the superior qualities re-- 
presented by the water-colour drawings, which- 
formed the basis of this contract. 

The English amateur, through his counsel 
(M.: Maurice Frison), asked the Tribunal to- 
decree the cancelation of the contract, alleging 
the non-existence of the rare qualities and the- 
superior points which were asserted to exist by 
the seller at the time of the purchase. He (the- 
amateur) considers that the Orchids sold to him 
were not worth a tenth part of the price paid^ 
and alleges that the water-colour drawings- 
which were submitted to him were not truthful 
reproductions, but merely fancy pictures. 

M. Wauwermans, for the defendant, pleaded 
that the Orchids might have been changed, if 
not by the plaintiff, at least by one of his staffs 
and that, under the circumstances, it is impoe- 
sible to admit a cancellation of a sale regularly 
entered into by both parties. 

We shall publish the judgment in due course^ 
Esdractfrom "L'JStoiU Beige," JaniMry 24, 1905. 

Dr. Wilhelm Schwacke.— The death oT 
this gentleman on December 11, 1904, is an- 
nounced. He was Professor of Botany at Ouro 
Preto (Minaes Geraes). He had explored the 
provinces of Rio Janeiro, St. Catherine, Minaes. 
Geraes, and the valley of the Amazon, and 
enriched European herbaria with specimens fronk 
those regions. 
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SOCIETIES. 

• ■ 

LINNBAN—Gteneral Meeting. 

January 19.— Prof . W. A. Hsrdman, F.R.S,, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Mr». Catherine Crisp, Mrs. Constance Percy Sladeta, 
Miss Ellen Ann Willmott, Miss Emma Louisa Turner, 
Mrs. Marj Anne Stebbing, Bliss Sarah Marianne Silver, 
Mrs. Lilian Jane Velej, Miss Margaret Benson, Miss 
Annie Lorrain Smith, Miss Gulielma Lister, and Miss 
Ethel Sargaut were admitted Fellows. Mr. Thomas 
Vere Hodgson, and Miss Viola Annette Latham, M.D., 
were propoeed as Fellows. Mr. Eardley Wilmot Blom- 
field Holt and Miss Emilia Frances Noel were elected 
Fellows. The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing exhibited and 
explained specimens of Crustacea, in various ways 
remarkable for structure, habits, habitat, or colouring, 
collected by various naturalists. 

jyt. Augustine Henry, F.L.S., gave a discourse on 
Botanical Collecting. The actual methods were briefly 
alluded to, stress being laid on truthful labelling of the 
specimens at the moment of collection, ins^ad of 
months afterwards, when identical numbers were often 
given to plants of different provenance. With the aid 
of nearly fifty lantern-slides, he gave illustrations of 
his travels in Chma» demonstrating that the popular 
idea of that country as one vast rice-field was fallacious, 
as it mainly consisted of mountain ranges cut up by 
deep valleys. In some of the slides the home of the 
wild forms of the Chrysanthemum, Primula sinensis, 
&e., were shown ; and the lecturer alluded to the early 
historpr of horticulture ia China, stating that the fimt 
botanical garden there was made 111 b.c. in Shensi, 
plants from subtropical regions, as the Banana, Areca 
Palm, and Orange, being introduced. Other slides 
showed typical forms of subtropical deciduous and ever- 
green trees ; and the occurrence of epiphytes and lianes 
in vast numbers was mentioned. Keferring to the 
statements in the text-books Dr. Henry said that 
the assertion that epiphytes of higher types than 
Ferns do not occur in Europe is too sweeping, as in 
the moist warm climate of Ireland, in Wioklow 
Cotyledon Umbilicus covers the tnmk and branches 
of the Alder, while Rhododendrons in two cases were 
seen by him growing on the bark of Pinus sylvestris ; 
and Pyrus Aucuparia seems to be a true epiphyte in 
various parts of Scotland and Wales. Dr. Henry alluded 
to '* mimicry '' in plants, in the case of two species of 
Lysimachia (a protomorphic genus in China), one of 
which mimicked Paris quadrifolia, with four leaves, 
while the other recalled another species of Paris with 
ten^ to twelve leaves. He referred also to the extra- 
ordinary richness of species on calcareous soils as com- 
pared with other soils, a fact constantly seen in China, 
and well marked also in France, and asked for some 
explanation. In China, as elsewhere, pure woods were 
rare, being only formed by a few Conifers, like Abies 
Fargesii at high altitudes in Hupeh, Cupressus fune- 
bris in the same province at lower levels (the home 
of the Reeves's Pheasant), Pinus Massoniana (almost 
everywhere in the central and southern provinces), 
other species of Pinus more local ; also certain species 
of Oak widely distributed, and Alnus nepalensis in 
Yunnan. The explanation of the occurrence of pure 
forests was also a subject not completely understood — 
e.g., in this country Ash seeded freely, and in some 
places for a time looked as if it would grow into a pure 
wood ; but apparently pure forests of Ash only 
oocorred on extremely rich soil in some districts in 
Russia. 

With regard to botanical collecting, three stages had 
-occurred. At an early period plants were collected to 
be merelv named and classified ; in fact, they were 
treated like postage stamps. The second period began 
with Sir Joseph Hooker, who did much to promote 
and develop the. study of the geographiccJ distribu- 
tion of plants. The third period, that of the 
present day, was a step forward, in that attention 
should be paid to the plants themselves as social 
oiganisms, living in harmony and vet in competi- 
tion togetiier ; and Dr. Henry urged that the time 
had come when the hunt for new species should cease 
to be the sole aim of the collector, and the study of 
the known species be taken in hand in their living 
conditions. He advocated map-making of small 
areas, census-taking, measurement, records of natural 
seedlings, soil, shade, &c. ; and, to illustrate this plan, 
showed a series of slides taken in France, the idea of 
which was to explain how the commoner species of 
trees behaved at different altitudes and on different 
'soils. These slides included Beech, Spruce, Pi«us 
Cembra, Pinus montana (which, according to Dr. 
Henry, often attains 80 feet in height, and thrives on 
peat-mosses and 'on rocky soil so thick with boulders 
that practically no vegetation existed except this hardy 
Pine), Larch, Quercus sessiliflora and pedunculata. 
He pointed out that the two last-mentioned species 
differed as to soil and situation, and oomplained -that 
their areas had never been mapped out m England. 
The causes favouring the existence of the two very 
different forms of the oonmion Birch were unknown, 
yet in Scotland this problem could easily be attacked. 

The systematic botanists had only asked from col- 

ectors specimens with leaves, flowers, and fruit. 



material to be named and classified ; yet in trees and 
shrubs the winter and the seedling stages were also of 
-extreme interest. Elm seedlings and seedlings showing 
the difference between the two common Oaks were not 
to be found in the national herbaria, and are not 
described in books. 

Dr. Henry also referred to the small amount of work 
that had been done in regard to peat- mosses, and the 
great importance of studying the ancient forests, of 
which these mosses were, to put it broadly, the ruins. 
He mentioned extraordinary growth of trees in deep 
peat-mosses of the present day, as Alder averaging 
95 feet ; even the Oak also occurred. 

Owing to the small amount of attention that had 
been paid to scientific forestry in this country, trees 
had met with scanty recognition ftom the authors of 
local floras ; and in some cases species (as the Arbutus) 
were put down as shrubs, though there was plain 
evidence that they attained the sise and fulfilled the 
functions of forest trees. 



FEBRUA>iy. 2.— Prof. W. A. . Herdman, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Eardley WUmot Blomfield Holt, Miss Emilia 
Frances Noel, Miss Alice Laura Embleton, Mr. William 
James Tutcher, and Mr. Stafford Edwin Chandler were 
admitted Fellows. > Miss Emily Mary Berridge, B.Sc 
(Lend.), Mr. Frederick Huigh-Capron, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Miss Helen Charlotte IsabeUa Frascr, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
a];id Miss Dorothea Frances Matilda Pertz were pro- 
posed as Fellows. Miss Lilian Suzette Oibbs, Mrs. 
Henderina Victoria Scott, Mr. Charles Blades Cover- 
diJe Storey, and Mr. Richard Henry Yapp, M.A. 
(Cantab.), were severally balloted for and elected 
Fellows. 

The President having announced that the Council 
had approached Her Majestv the Queen with the view 
of obtaining Her Majesty s consent to become an 
honorary member under the provisions of the Supple- 
mental Charter and new Bye- laws, read the following 
letter from the Queen's Private Secretary :— 

Buckingham Palace, January 27, 1906. 

Sir, — I have had the honour of submitting your 
letter and Reports to the Queen. I am commanded to 
inform you that Her Majesty will be pleased to comply 
with your request to become an Honorary Member of 
the linnean Society. 

(Signed) Sidnkt Grbvillk. 

B. Daydon Jackson, Esq., Gen. Secretary. 

The President then read the letter which he 
proposed to send in consequence of the foregoing : — 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

Madam, — I have the honour to state that the 
gracious expression of Your Majesty's wish to become 
an Honorary Member of this Society was duly com- 
municated to the General Meeting of the Linnean 
Society of London held yesterday at Burlington 
House, and was received with acclamation, the Fellows 
all upstanding in their places. 

The Roll of the Society will be submitted for signature 
at Your Majesty's pleasure. 

I remain, Madam, with the deepest respect. 
Your Majesty's most dutiful and most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) William A. Hbrdman, 

President, Linnean Society of London. 

The first papei was by Mr. W. J. Tutcher, F.L.S., 
entitled " Descriptions of some new Species and Notes 
on other Chinese Plants." The species in question had 
been found on the island of Hongkong, with one from 
rKowloon, and one from Wei-hai-wei. He pointed out 
that the island lies just within the tropics, about 22^ N. 
and ll^'' E. from Greenwich ; it consistiB of irregular 
granite mountain-ridges, the highest peak being Mount 
Victoria, 1,800 feet. The average ramfall is 85 inches, 
most of which falls during the S.W. monsoon. The 
hills are broken up by ravines in which the vegetation 
is richest, but most of the vegetation which strikes the 
eye is due to the Afforestation X>epartment, which 
has planted Pinus Blassoniana in large numbers. 
Bentham's Flora Honghongensis in 1861 enume- 
rated 1,063 species from the island, 169 of which had 
not at that time h6en found elsewhese, but at 
the present time only about 60 of these remain 
peculiar to the island. The flora as now known amounts 
to abcut 1.400 'Species, of which 100 are regarded as 
endemic, though probably many will be found natives 
of the mainland. Botanising is difficult, as the 
collector has to hack his way through Bamboo and 
shrubs amongst the boulders. Ferns amount to 100, 
srasses about as muiy ; Leguminoue nearly as manv ; 
between 70 and 80 Cyperacese; Compositse over 60, 
and Orchids 60. Quercus Eyrei, first found by Captain 
Champion, has not been collected by anpr recent 
collector till the author refound it in (quantity. The 
luxuriance usually associated with tropical vMfetation 
is here wanting, due to the poverty of the soil, which 
is almost exclusively disintegrated granite. 

The new territory leased to Great Britain in 1898 
has an area of about . 300 square miles, that is, ten 
times the area of Hongkong. Lantao is an island 
resembling Hongkong, but its highest peak is 3, 050 feet, 
with manv well-wooded ravines, and when explored 
will doubtless prove rich in plants. 



BBITISH GABDENEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

On January 28, Dr. Groves, J. P., presided at a 
meeting of the Isle of Wight Horticultural Association 
at Warburton's Hotel, Newport, at which Mr. R. 
Hooper Pbarson explained the aims and objects 
of the Association, with the view to the formation of a 
branch in the Island. 

Mr. Pkarson referred to the difficulties which had 
in former years prevented oo -operation among gar- 
deners, and eaid those difficulties had now, largely 
been removed. Though there had been immense progress 
in gardening there had been no progreFs in the directiop 
of the amelioration of the material circumstances 
of the gardener's life. The Association would help 
every gardener to take a greater interest in his calling, 
as it existed for improving the status of horticulture 
and the gardener. Every member of the Association 
must be a man who had his profession at heart, 
prepared to give all the attention possible to make 
bimself efficient, and the executive of the Associa- 
tion, with the confidence of the gardeners of 
the country,, would then be able to exert 
sufficient moral force and influence to ensure 
that the status and remuneration of the gardener 
generally shoidd be improved. The Association would 
be able to assist in the transfer of young gardeners 
from one place to another and to help in obtaining 
employment for gardeners ; and the guarantee ^ of 
efficiency implied by membership of the Association 
would be beneficial to emplovers. The Association 
would impress upon head gardeners the great impor- 
tance of taking a greater interest in the training of 
their apprentices, so as to ensure a worthy generatioii 
of gardeners to follow them. He pointed to the fact 
that gardening authorities and large employers of 
gardeners, including Lord Windsor, nurserymen, and 
others, were hearty and liberal supporters of the 
Association, which had also the good wishes of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, Lord (hislow. 

Mr. C. H. Snook, West Hill Gardens, Shanklin, 
proposed that a branch of the British Gardeners' 
Association be formed in the Island. This was carried 
unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. A, Kimb, seconded by Dr. 
Grovbb, Mr. Snook was elected secretary of the 
branch. Isle of Wight County Press, February 4, 190B. 

— — A moetlBg in connection with the above Sbciety 
was held at Wylam-on-Tyne on February 2, members 
from several local gardeners' societies attending. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. W. Hall, Superintendent 
of Parks, &c, Sunderland, and by some other Sunder- 
land members of the Association, their exposition of 
the benefits to be derived from co-operation meeting 
with a very cordial reception. 



NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 
February 6.— The annual General Meeting of the 
members of this Society was held at Carr's Bestaurant, 
Strand, on the above date, when a moderately large 
number of supporters assembled. Much satisfaction 
was evidenced by the company m seeing the Secretary, 
Mr. R. Dean, present again among them. Although 
still indisposed, he was sufficiently reoov^ed to take his 
accustomed place at the proceedings. Much regret 
was however felt that the President, Mr. Shea, was 
unable to be present owing to a severe attack of 
influensa. Bir. T. Bevan was thereupon unanimously 
voted to the chair. The Annual Report was submitted 
to the Fellows, from which wo extract the following 
paragraphs :— 

Extracts from tmk Report of tiib Exkcutivk 
cohmitteb. 

"Three exhibitions were held at the Crystal Palace 
in 1904. At the' October show the chisses for early 
Chrysanthemums did not fill so well as could be 
desired. The November show was a very great 
improvement upon that of 1903, both in respect to the 
site of the exhibition and the number of entries. The 
December show suffered somewhat from the damp 
foffgy weathobJivhich prevailed at the time ; still the 
exmoition ¥rai| a commendable one for so late in the 
season, and distinctly better than that of the previous 
December. 

Arratagements have been made with the Crystal 
Palace Company for three exhibitions to take place at 
Sydenham in the present year. The dates are 
October i and 5, November 1, 2, and 3, and 
December 6 and 7. 

The experiment of holding an exhibition of market 
Chrysanthemums at Essex Hall, on December 14, 
proved a distinct and gratifying success, and excellent 
collections were sta^, while the novelty of the 
exhibition attracted a good deal of public interest. 
The growers of market varieties for Covent Garden 
and the salesmen gave their warm and valuable 
support to the show. A satisfactory sum was raised 
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by gpecial rabiwriptioDa for the prues, and the cost to 
the SSodetf has been repaid. The advisability of 
holding a show of m ^ kei ChrynanthemumB is under 
consideration. 

During the year six meetings of the Floral Committee 
were, held, three at Essex Hall and three at the 
Crystal Palaoe, and twenty-five First-class Certificates 
were awarded. The usual number of meetings will 
abtoriie held in the present year. 

The annual outing in July last took the form of a 
visit to the princely domain of Waddesdon Manor, by 
the kind perroissson of Miss Alice de Rothschild. 

The annual dinner, presided over by the President, 
took place at the Holbom Restaurant on November 27. 
Over a hundred attended. 

The financial position of the Society is satisfactory, 
notwithstanding that upwards of £50 additional was 
given in prizes at the November show as compared 
with 1903. The reserve fund amounts to £117 1^* ^. , 
£115 of which is on deposit. 

Arrangements have been made for holding a con- 
ference meeting on early Chrysanthemums in connection 
with the October show at the Crystal Palace. 

In May last the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Piedmont cdebrated the fiftieth year of its existence 
by holding a great International Show in Turin. A 
deputation consisting of Mr. T. Bcvan and Mr. Harman 
Payne attended on behalf of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society and were most cordially entertained, it 
being particularly emphasised that this was the first 
time an Engluih horticultural society had ever been 
represented at such a show in Italy." [?] 

The Secretary pointed out the very serious decline 
that is taking place in the matter of receipts from 
members* subscriptions, and urged all to support 
him to alleviate this by prompt payment, and wnere 
possible by the introduction of new members to 
fill tile ranks of those who have fallen out. Since the 
year 189f there has been a steady drop in this direction, 
while as many as 104 members were in arrears as 
recent ly as I>ecember 31. 

The Report and Balance-sheet, on the proposition of 
Mr. Witty, was carried unanimously, a vote of thanks 
being awarded the Auditors. 

Elbction op Opficbbs. 
Mr. Witty nroposed the eleetion of Bir. Chas. E. Shea 
to the Presidency for the coming year, and that he 
be accorded a hear^ vote of thanks for presenting his 
special prize of £5 oa. and for presiding at the Annual 
Dinner, with an expression of regret at the oiioum- 
stanoes which compelled his absence that evening. 

Mr. Taylor was elected Treasurer, and Mr. Foster 
Chairman of Committees, with Mr. J. H. Witty Vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. C. Harman Payne was re-elected Hon. Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary, a post which he has hdd 
since 1888. 

Mr. Such proposed Mr. R. Dean as Secretary for tbe 
coming year, the proposition being received with great 
cordiauty. Mr. Dean, in thanking the members for 
their appreci^ition of his past services, assured them 
that although now past his seventy -fifth birthday he 
w^jrold still continue to devote his b«st servioes to the 
intereats of the Society. 

One-third of the members oonstitutmg the Com- 
mittee-retire annually, and these, with the resignation 
of Messrs. H. J. Jones and J. W. Wilkinaon and 
another, caused thirteen vacancies, which were fiUed 
by the election of the whole of the outgoing members, 
with the addition of Messrs. C. J. Ellis, W. Harrisoa, 
and J. Green. 

The resolution to present the honorary fellowship of 
theSoeiety to Mr. Ballantyne caused some discussion 
as to the advisability of conferring a diploma upon 
those admitted to this honour ; this was understood 
to be already within the province of the Committee 
under the new additions to the rules. 

An mnendment was made to Rule XIV., the resnit of 
which will be that the Floral Committee will idso be the 
Classification and Catalogue Committee. Rule XYI., 
relating to the Classification Committee was dieted, 
and the following words added to Rule VI. : " Hononury 
Fellows shall be admitted to such of the privileges of 
theSociety on mch terrat at the Executive ComnuUee 
map from time to time determine" 

Six new members were elected, and two Societies 
affiliated to the Society. 

I^Ir. C. Harman Payne drew attention to the coming 
horticultural exhibition in Paris, and spoke of the 
advisability of the Society being represented. The 
proposition was favourably received, and Mr. Payne 
was deputed to receive names of those who would 
form part of the deputation, and who would lie 
willing to pay their own expenses. 



SCHEDULES BECEIVED. 

ToRauAY District Qardbners' Association's Spring 
Flower Show, to be held at the Bath Saloons, on Thurs- 
day, March 30, ISO.**; and Chrysanthemum Show, to be 
held on Thursday, November 2, 1905. 

V BOROOOH OF RBKiATB COTTAGE GARDEN AND HOUTI- 

• CULTURAL Society's Show at Stone House, Reigate, on 
Wednesday, July 12, 1W)5. 



BMDEIEIS' DEDATlie SOCIETIES. 

CRAWLEY GARDENERS' MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT- 

— At the meetingof the members of tliis Associaiion on 
January 17, Mr. R. H. Holton presiding, an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. J. Martin, gr. to Mr. P. Saillard, 
Buchan Hill, on ** Malmaison Carnations." Mr. Martin 
said a 8pan-i*oofed house with plenty of side and top 
ventilation was best suited to the growth of the Mal- 
maison. He gave his methods of treatiug the plant 
from the time of "layering" to tlie time of blooming 
mentioned the kind of compost which he had found 
most suitable, and the proper times for syriugiug and 
applying water. He advised that the layers should not 
bo pegged too closely together, or, when rooted, th^ 
would become drawn and, as a consequence, be weak 
and partly spoiled. He also advocated that loam and 
leaf-mould intended for the culture of the Malmaison 
should be well burnt, so as to destroy wire-worm and 
otlier troublesome pests. When potted for blooming 
plonty of air is necessary for the plants to keep them free 
from diseases commonly known as "rust " and ** spot." 
The shading of the blossoms, staking and feeding, and 
other essential work for the welfare of the plants were 
dealt with by Mr. Martin, and names of the best varie- 
ties were given, as well as the various recipes for the 
prevention and extermination of diseases and insect 
pests. 

CHELMSFORD AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.— At 

the weekly meeting on Friday. February 3, under tbe 
presidency of Mr. Rixon, Mr. C. Simpson, St. Johnls 
Nurseries, Chelmsford, gave a paper on "Grapes." A 
brief historical sketch of the tirape was given by way 
of introduction. The lecturer referred to the life-period 
of tlie Grape, and its capability of fruiting when 400 
years of age. The speaker treated of most cultural 
points in detail, and in speaking of "shanking" 
thought this was due to defective borders or over- 
cropping, while ''scalding" was caused from insuf- 
fioient ventilation. A discussion followed. S. M, C. 

DORCHESTER AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.- Tlie 

annual meeting of this Society was held on Monday, 
January 90. The cliair was taken by Mr. E. A. C. Dare, 
who was supported by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. 
Nutting). The Annual Report showed that the meetings 
had been well attended. The Balance-sheet showed a 
net balance to the Society's credit of £9 48. 9d. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year then took place. 
Captain Dymond was re-elected President. The Vice- 
Presidents were re-elected in a body, and tlie names of 
the Mayor (Mr. J. W. Fud^) and Captain B. A. Pope 
were added to the list. The Committee were also 
elected, Messrs. Bisgs, Dare, and Sparrow fUling tlie 
vacancies caused by three retiring members. Mr. 
Nutting was elected to the dual offices of Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

REDHILL, REIGATE. AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. 
--This Society held Its usual fortnightly meeting on 
January 31, under the presidency of Mr. W. P. Bound. 
Mr. Plyman. of Wye College, lectured on "Manures 
and their Effects on Plants." This was the second of 
the series, and dealt chiefly with nitrates, phosphates, 
and nitrogen, all of which are very essential in the 
development of plants. 

UVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL.-The third meeUng 
of the above Society was held on Saturday, February 4, 
Mr. Foster in the chair. Mr. Robert i^ewstead de- 
livered a most interesting paper on " The Currant-bud 
Mite, its History, and the various suggested Remedies." 
The pest first originated in North Britain some years 
ago, and has since travelled almost all over the 
kingdom. In order to realise how minute this pest is, 
the number of them found on investigation in a single 
bud lias been estimated at from 2,748 to 3,000. Seen 
under the microscope, they are of a glassy -white 
appearance. They multiply very rapidly from March 
till August. The lecturer spoke of experiments he has 
tried in order to combat them, but up to the present 
nothing has proved successful. J. P. 

READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. — The 
Annual Report of this flourishing Society records 
continued prosperity, a fact for which the members 
must be congratulated. The membership has now 
increased to 203, including an addition of thirteen 
during the past year. The meetings have been 
well attended, the average attendance being one 
hundred. The summer outings proved a great 
success, and were events of considerable interest. The 
Balance-sheet records a satisfactory financial state, 
there being a credit balance on the year's working of 
£28 89. Id. The first meeting held in the new year took 
place at the Abbey (?af6 on January 30, Mr. W. J. Towns- 
end presiding over a large attendance of members. 
The subject for the evening was " Winter Vegetables 
and Salads," given by Mr. J. Gibson, the well known 
vegetable exhibitor. The subject was treated in a most 
practical manner, and useful advice was given as to Uie 
keeping and storing of the various vegetables touched 
upon, including Brussels-Sprouts, Savoys, Broccoli, 
Kale, Cabbage, Rosette Colewort, Kohl Rabi, Arti- 
chokes, Staohvs tuberifera, Salsafy, Scorzonera, Celery, 
Celeriac, Leels, Spinach, Parsley, Turnips, Swedes, 
Beans, Rhubarb, Seakale, Mushrooms, Tomatos, Po- 
tatos. Lettuce, Endive, Chicory, Radishes, <&c. A dis- 
cussion followed. There were several excellent ex- 
hibits, including a basket of salads comprising Lettuce, 
, Endive, Chicory, and Dandelion. Thirtoen new members 
were elected. 

NORTH FERRIBY GARDENERS'.-The fortnighUy 
meeting of the above Society was held on Wednesday, 
February 1st, under the presidency of Mr. Burton. Mr. 
E. Wright, The Gardens, Thwaite House, Cottingham, 
read a paper on " Cyclamens." The essayist, who dealt 
\vith his subject in a practical manner, recommended 
raising the plants each year from seed. Plants raised 
from seed sown in October should flower the following 
year at about Christmas. The essay was much .appre- 
ciated by the members, and evoked a good discussion. 



EGHAM AND DISTRICT GARDENER8'.-A meeting 
of the above Society was held on tbe ist Inst. The 
evening was devoted to discussions on gardening 
subjects generally. Amongst other questions discussed 
was that of the best varieties of Peas, Potatos, &c., 
suitable for growing in tbe district, of tlie cause and 
remedies for the scab on Potatos, and of the advisability 
of removing the pseudo-bulbs from some varieties of 
Dendrobiums in order to enhance the flowers for cut 
flower decoration. An unanimous vote was passed in 
favour of the amalgamation of Gardeners' Mutual 
Improvement Associations for the exchange of lecturers, 
<&c. 

CHESTER PAXTON.— A meeting of the above So- 
ciety was held at the Grosvenor Museum on Saturday, 
February 4, when Mr. N. F. Barnes, Eaton Gardens, 
read a paper on "Garden Design," the essay being 
lUustrated^^by a series of lantern-slides. Tbe history of 
garden design and garden architecture was traced from 
early times, the styles of many of the difTerent periods 
being well illustrated by the pictures shown on the 
screen. It was shown that these styles varied vc^y 
much in character, and some at least had evidently 
been influenced by the particular style of house archi- 
tecture in vogue at Uie same time. Not the least 
interesting of the pictures were those of the new Dutch 
garden at Ilaton, which was planned by and laid out 
under the supervision of Mr; Barnes. An interesUng 
discussion followed. 

KIPfOSTON QARDENERS\-At the meeting of this 
Society, held on February 3, the Vice-President, F. G. 
Shipway, Esq., gave a very instructive paper on " Apple 
Culture," chiefly from an an amateur's point of visfw, 
with detailed advice for the cultivation of Apples in 
small gardens, including the most suitable stocks for 
grafting purposes, the best forms of trees to plant, the 
most suitable varieties, suitable soils and manures, and 
the diseases and pests attacking the Apple, with the 
best remedies for the same. The lecturer gave the 
following selection of twelve dessert and oi twelve 
culinary Apples as being suitable varieties to grow :— 
Dessert : Beauty of Bath. Irish Peach, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Lady SudelCT. 
Worcester Pearmain, Cox's Orange Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, Alfrlston, Braddick's Nonpareil, Court Pendu 
PlftC and Sturmer Pipnin. Culinary : Early Viotoifu^ 
Eoklinville Seedling, Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, 
Lane's Prince Albert, Warner's King, Wellington, New 
Hawthomden, Golden Noble, Beauty of Kent. Stunner 
Pippin, and Bramley's Seedling. A collection of twenty- 
four dishes of fine and well-preserved Apples came 
from Mr. Alderman, Morden Hall Gardens. J. 7. B. 



THE WEAT HER. 

lilTXORGLOGICAL OBSERVA'nONS taken in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at WlBley, 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 150 feet. The 

following are the " mean '* readings for the ^ 

ending February 4, 190&. 
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THE WEATHER IN WEST HEET8. 

Three Very Warm A^igJUe— The present warm period 
has now lasted eleven days, during which there has not 
occurred a single unseasonably cold day or night. On 
the warmest day the temperature in the shade rose to W, 
and on three nights the exposed thermometer did not 
fall lower than 40*— which is 14" in excess of the average 
for a February night. The ground temperatures are 
rising, and at the present time the reading at 2 feet 
deep is about T warmer, and at l foot deep about 4 
warmer than is seasonable. There occurred a little 
rain on two nights during the week, but virtually there 
has been no rain worth mentioning for three weeks 
The drainage through both percolation gauges has been 
gradually decreasing, and the dally measurements are 
now very small. The sun shone on an average for three 
hours a day during the week, or for an hour a day 
longer than is usual at this season. The winds have 
been, as a rule, high, but In no hour did the mean 
velocity exceed 18 miles-direction W.N. W. The average 
amount of moisture in the air at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon was 6 i>er cent, less than is seasonable. The 
double Snowdrop was first in flower in my garden on 
the 6th— which is two days earlier than its average date 
of flowering in the same spot during the last eighteen 
years. 

Januaht. 

A BeniarkdMy Stmny January. — The temperature 
during the month varied a good deal from week ^ 
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It, bat t&ken as a whole it was slightly warmer than 
the aTeragtt. Although rather warm, there has been 
dming the last eight years only one other January in 
which tlM mean temperature has been as low. On the 
warmest day the temperature rose to 53% and on the 
coldest night the exposed thermometer registered 19* 
of frost— both high extremes for the month. Rain or 
snow fell on only nine days, seven of these being in the 
first half of the month, and to the total depth of less 
than 1^ inch, or about half the January average. On 
two days the ground was covered for a short time with 
snow to the depth of half an inch. The sun shone on 
an areraffe for two and a lialf houra a day, or for an 
hour a day longer than usual, making this the sunniest 
January of which I have here any record. The wind 
was on the whole about seasonable in strength, and at 
no time exceeded 21 miles an hour; direction W.N.W. 
The air remained singularly dry, in fact drier than in 
any prevloas January, the mean amount of moisture in 
it fidling short of the average by as much as 8 per cent. 

Ottb Undekosound Water Supply. 
Since the winter half of the drainage year began in 
Otstober every month has been more or less dry. The^ 
total defleiency in rainfall for those four months is 
4|inelie6, equivalent to a loss on each acre in this 
district ef 107,300 gallons. Last year at the same time the 
amount of rain was to nearly the same extent in excess 
of the average. E. if., BerkhampsUad^ February 7, 1905. 

[For actual temper aiure and c(mdUion of barometer .a< 
time of going to Frets, see p. 88.] 



MARKETS. 

COTKST GARDEN, February 8. 
IW»eamtot aooept any reflponsibility for the sitbjelnod 
veportB. They are famished to us regularly every 
Wednesday, by the kindness of several of the prLn- 
etpal salesmen, who are responsible for the quot»- 
tfons. It most be remembered that these qaots;tiOB8 
do not represent the prices on any partiealar day, bat 
only the general avenges for the week preceding the 
date of our report. The prices depend npon the 
qiijJity of the samples, the way in which they are 
pftOked, the supply in the market, and the demand, 
and th^ may fluctuate, not only from day to day, 
bat often several times in one day. Ed.] 

ImpOTtad Flowers : ATorage Wholesale Pxioes. 



s.d. s.d. 
Anemones, pink, 

p. Id bunches. 3 0-30 
— nilgens, per 

dos. bunches. 3 0-40 
Carnations, per 

dos. bunehes. 9 0-13 
Ften, fYench, per 

doc. bunchee. 6 
FYeeslas, p. doz. 

bunches ... 3 0-40 
Lllae, per bunch. 8 d> 4 
Marvuerites, per 

doz. bunches. 3 0-30 

nasto In Pats» fte. : ATerage Wholesale Prlees. 
s. d. 8. d. : s.d, 8. d. 

Acacia Drum- Bracsenas, p. doz. 9 0-34 

mondi, per doz. 18 0-21 O DafTodils, Yellow 
ArallaSieboldi,doz.4 0- 6 Trumpet, doz. 6 0-90 

Aspidistras, green, i Ericas, per doz.... 15 0-34 e 

per doz. ... 18 0-34 Euonymus, per 



s.d. s,d. 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 6 0-10 
Narcissus, per 

basket 8 0-10 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-13 
Roses, per dozen 

blooms ... 10-30 
Violets, blue, 

per dozen 

bunches. ... 10-30 

Parma, per 

large bunch... 3 6-46 



— variegated, 
per doz. ... 30 0-43 ' 

Azalea iadioa, p. 

doz 34 0-43 

— mollis, p. doz. 34 0-43 
Aaparagns pin- 

moBus nanus, 

per doz. ... 13 0-18 

— aprengeri,doz. 8 0-13 

— tenuissimus 

per doz. ... 8 0-10 
Begonia Oloire de 

liOrraine, doz. 13 0-18 

— Tumford Hall, 

per doz. ... 9 0-15 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, p.doz. 18 0-24 

Calla sethiopica, 

per doz. ... 8 o-io o 

Cinerarias, dozen 7 0-10 

Crotons, per doz. 13 0-80 

CocosWeddelliana, 

per doz. ... 18 0-30 

Qyclamen persi- 

cum, per doz. 9 0-13 

Cyperus alterni- 

folius, p. doz. 3 0-50 

— laxus, p. doz. 3 0-40 

FoUage : Average 
i,d. s.d. 
Asparagus pin- 
mosus. long 
trails, each ... 9-10 

— — medium, 

each ... 4-06 

short sprays 

per bunch... 10-36 

— Sprengeri ... 9-16 

— tenuissimus.. 9-10 
Adiantum ounea- 

tum, doz. ban. 6 0-90 
Crotonleaves,doz. 10.30 



4 0-90 

8 0-12 
4 0-10 

9 0-18 

9 0-18 
6 0-90 
9 0-13 

8 0-13 



dozen 
Ferns, in thumbs, 
perioo 

— in 48*8, p. doz. 

— in 82's, p. doz. 
Ficus elastica, p. 

doz 

— repens, p.doz. 
Genistas, per doz. 
Hyacinths (8 in a 

pot), per doz. 
Kentia Belro ore- 
ana, per doz... 13 0-18 

— Fosteriana, p. 

doz 13 0-31 

Latania borbonica, 

per doz. ... 9 0-15 
Marguerites, doz. 6 0-10 
Primula sinensis, 

per doz. 

— obconica, per 

dozen 
Solan um cspsicas- 

trum.perdoz. 
Spiraea japonica, 

per doz. 
Tulips, in boxes, 

each 



4 6 
6 0-80 



8 0-13 



16-3 6 



Wholesale Prices. ! 

I Cycas leaves, each 
I Fern. English ... 
Ivy-leaves.bronze 
, — long trails, 
per handle ... 
I — short green, 
! per doz. bnch. 

, Myrtle 

I Smllax, p. bunch 
, Hardy foliage 

Srarious), per 
ozen buncnes 



s.d, s.d. 
10-16 
3 0-40 
16-20 

10-30 

10-16 

3 0-40 

4 Or 6 



3 0-60 



Gut Flowers, ico, ; ATerage Wholesale Prices. 



s.d. s.d. 
Azalea Fielderi, 

per doz. bun.. 4 0-60 

— mollis, per dz. 
bunches ... 12 0-15 

Bouvardias, 

per doz. bun. 4 0-60 
Calla sethiopica, 

per dos. blooms 8 0-60 
CamoUlas, perdz. 

blooms 3 0-30 

carnations, best 
American vars., 
perdz. blooms 3 6-60 

— smaller blooms, 

per doz. bun.. 18 0^30 
Cattleya labUta, 

per doz. blooms 8 0-13 
Chivsanthemums, 

best blooms, 

Er. dz. blooms 3 6-40 
1 bunches, 
per doz. bun.. 9 0-34 
Cypripedium in- 
signe, per doz. 

blooms 3 6-36 

DafFodils, single 
vellow, perdz. 
bunches 

— double, perdz. 
bunches 

^ Golden Spur, 
per doz. bun. 

— Hennr Irving, 
per doz. bun. 

— princeps, per 
doz. bunches. 

— Sir Watkin, 
per doz. bun. 

Dendrobium no- 
bile, 12 blooms. 

Eucharis grandi- 
flora, 13 blooms 



Euphorbia jacqui- 
nlseflora, bunch 

Gardenias, perdz. 
blooms 

Hyacinths, Roman, 

rer doz. bun. ... 
lac (English 
forced), pernup. 
IHium auratum, 

Kr bunch ... 
ncifolium 
rubra m and 
album, p. bun. 



40-90 
6 0-80 

8 0-10 
60-7 
50- 

9 0-10 
3 6-3 
3 0-80 
16-36 
3 0-30 
6 0-80 
30-40 
3 6-30 

30-80 



s.d, s.d. 



4 0-50 
3 0-36 



Lllium longi- 
florura, bunch 

— - tigrinum,bun. 
Lily of the Valley^ 

per dozen bun.. 6 0-18 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen bun. 3 0-4 

— vellow, i>erdz. 
bunches ... 3 0-50 

Narcissus gloriosus, 

per doz. bun.. 2 0-30 

— paper -white, 
per doz. bun.. 

— Pheasant's 
Eye, per doz. 
bunches 

— Soleil d'Or, 
per dozen 
bunches 

Odontoglossum 

crispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pelargoniums 
(Show), white, 

Eer dozq n 
unchcs 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet, per 
doz. bunches. 4 0-80 

— salmon and 

gink, per doz. 
unches 
Roses, Niphetos, 

Er. dz. blooms 
bridesmaid, 
Sr. dz. blooms 4 0-60 
!aiserin A. 
Victoria, per 
dozen blooms 6 0-90 

— General Jac- 
queminot, per 

dozen blooms 4 0-80 

— C. Mermet, pr. 

dozen blooms 4 0- 6.0 

— Sunrise, per 

dozen blooms 8 0-40 
Tuberoses, per dz. 
blooms 

— on stems, per 
doz. bunches. 

Tiilips, per dozen 

bunches 

Violets, blue, 

English, perdz. 

bunches 



1 6- 3*5 



3 6- 3 



3 6-30 



4 0-60 



6 0-80 
3 0-40 



6 0-80 
9 0-13 



6 0-90 



FtQit : Average Wholesale Prices. 



s.d. s.d. 
Apples, bushel ... 3 u- 5 o 
-^ English, sieve 

or half bushel 16-30 
per barrel . 12 0-16 o 

— Newtown 

Pippin ... 40 — 
■— — per case ... 17 0-80 
Bananas, bunch . 5 0-11 

- loose, dozen... 
Chestnuts, bag 
Chow-Chows, per 

dozen ... 
Cobnuts, per lb. 
Cranberries, per 

box 

Custard - Apples, 
per dozen 



1 
16 



26 
5 



13 6 



8 0-16 



Grape-Fruit, case 

Grapes, Gros 

Colmar, p. lb. 

— Muscat, A .,1b. 
B., per lb, 

— Alicante. lb. 
per barrel. 

Lemons, per case 
Lychees, per box. 
Oranges, per case 

— Blood 

— Navel 

— Jaffa, per box 

— Seville 

— Mandarines 
(300) 

Pines, each 



2 0-40 



s.d, s.d. 

10 — 

1 0- 1.3 
20 — 

5 — 
12-16 

16 6-30 

7 0-15 
19 — 

8 0-13 

6 0-80 
14 0-16 

11 — 
5 6-11 

5 0-60 
3 0-30 



Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 



4 0-60 _ 



s. d. s. d. 
Artichokes,Globe, 

per dozen ... 3 6 — 
Asparagus, bunch 4 0-60 

— Giant 12 — 

— Paris Green... 4 6 — 
^ Spanish,bunch 19 — 

— Sprue, p. doz. 10 — 
Beans, dwf., p. lb. 2 6 — 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

Beetroot, bushel 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

bag 

Cabbages, p. tally 
Carrots, 12 hunch. 



86 
1 6 



1 6 



26 
3 6 

2 

3 

1 9 
1 9 



... 14 — 



1 6 
30 



Cauliflowers, doz. 

— Cherbourg ... 

— I^ian, bskt.2 7^-2 10^ 

— St. Male, doz. 2 — 
Celcriac, per doz. 2 6 — 
Celery, doz.bnchs. 8 0-12 
Cress, doz. pun. 9 — 
Cucumbers, doz. 6 0-80 
Curled Kale, bush. 16 — 
Endive, per doz, 17-19 
Garlic, per lb. ... 5 — 
Greens, bushel ... 3 — 
Horseradish, fo- 
reign, p. bunch 10 — 

Mint, per dozen... 30 — 



s.d. s.d. 
Leeks, doz.bndls. 2 6 — 
Lettuces,Cabbage, 

per dozen ... 10-13 
MusJirooms(house) 

per lb 10 — 

Onions, pickling, 

per sieve ... 5 0-60 

— English, cwt. 14 — 

— - Dutch, p. bap, 12 — 

— Valencia, per 

case 

Parsley, per doz. 
bunches 

Parsnips, per bag 

Peas, French, per 
packet I 

Potatos, per ton 60 0-100 

Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches ... 16 — 

Rhubarb, York, 

per dozen ... 1 — 

Salad, f mall pun- 
nets, per doz 9 — 

Savoys, per tally 3 — 

Seakale, per doz. l;a — 
• Shallots, p. sieve 4 — 

Tomatos, per box 12 0-16 
< Turnips per doz. 1 6 

— per bag 
Turnip-tops, bag 
Swede, per bag . 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches . 6-08 



10 



26 
2 
1 6 



3 



Potatos. 
Dunbars, 90«. to 100«. ; Teneriffe, 12«. to Us. per cwt. ; 
Algerian, per lb., 4d. ; Jersey, per lb., 6d. ; various, 
home-grown, 60«. to 70». per ton. John Bath, 33 d: 34, 
WeUington Street, Covent Garden. 



FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow, February H.—Tht following are the averages 
of the prices during the paat week :— Apples, American, 
94. to 188. per barrel : do., Canadian, 12s. to 3&9. do. ; 
Oranges, ordinary 430's, 69. to 7s. per case ; do., large, 
8s. to 108. do. ; do., extra large, lOs. to 14«. do. : do., 
large 714's, 8«. to ivs. do. ; Lemons Ss. to 15f. per case ; 
Grapes, home, 9d. to is. per lb. ; Colmars, ICd. to is, 6d. 
do. ; Alicantes, 8d. to Is. 2d. ; Bananas, 6s. to 12s. per 
bunch; Tomatos, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per box; Onions. 
4's, 12s. to 13s. per case ; 5's, 15s. to 16s. do. ; Mushrooms, 
Is. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

LiVBjiFOOL, February S.—WhiOesale Vegetable MuHOeL 
(North Hay).— The following are the averages of tb® 
current prices during the past week— prices varyln* 
according to supply :— Vegetables : Potatos, per cwt- 
Bruce, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. ; Main Crop, 3s. 9d. to St. 9d. ; Up' 
to-Datc, Ss, to Us. id. ; Turnips, 6d. to 8d. per dozen 
bunches; Swedes, is. to is. 2d. per cwt : Carrots, 3s. to 
8s. 3d. do. ; Onions, foreign, I4s. to 14s. ed. per bag ; 
Parsley, ad. to 8d. per dozen bunehes; Camiflowera, 
19. ,9d. to 2s. 6d. per dozen ; Cabbages, 6d. to iQd. do.; 
Celeiy, 8d. to is. id. do.— Fruit: Apples, American, 
7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per barrel : Canadian. 8s. to 16s. do. ; 
Oranges, Valencia, 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per case ; large do.. 
7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. do. : Jaffa, 3s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per box : 
Bitters, 4s. 6d. to 8s. 6d per package : Lemons. Palermo 
and Messina, ^. to 7s._per case ; Naples, 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per box. St. John's.— FotAtos, IQd. to Is. per peck : Cu- 
cumbers. 6rf. to 8d. each ; Grapes, English, is. 6d. to 2s. ed. 
per lb. ; do , foreign, 6d. to 8d do. ; Pine-apples, 3s. to 
!>8. each ; Mushrooms, is. to is 3d. per lb. Birkenhead.— 
Potatos, 8d. per peck ; Cucumbers, is. each ; Filberts, 
Is. to Is. 2d. per lb. ; Celery, l^d. to 8d. per stick ; 
Apples, l^d. to 8d. per lb. ; Pears, 2d. do. ; Grapes, 
English, U. 6d. to 3s. Od. do. : do., foreign, 6d. to 8d. 
do. ; Tomatos, Englieh, 4d. to 6d. do. ; Mushrooms, is, 
to is. 4d. do. 



OOVBNT QARDBN PLOWBR MARRBT. 

The recent mild weather has caused flowering plants 
to develop rapidly, especially bulbous plants. Daffodils 
are over-plentiful and are considerably lower in prices, 
while Tulips and Hyacinths are also very plentiful. 
Richardia (Calla) icthiopica is good but is not much in 
demand. Genistas are now arriving from several, 
gifowers. Marguerites continue abundant. Cinerarias' 
are good; these are now sent by several growers. 
Azalea indica in various sizes are well-flowered, but 
the supply is somewhat over plentiful. There arc 
also a few good specimens of A. Fielderi and of A. 
mollis. Of Erica hyemalis there are still some fairly 
good plants obtafTinble, as there are also of E. persoluta 
alba, E. fastigiata, and E. melanthera. There is not a 
largo demand for hard- wooded plants; these no^ 
include Acacias armata, ovata, and Drummondi, 
Boronia megastigma, and Diosma gracilis. Planto 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine of good quality ate 
still to be had. A few good Lillum lon^orum in 
pots are seen. Cyclamen are now very good, while 
Solancnns are still to be had. Ferns in all sizes arb 
plentitnl, and since the mild weather has prevailed 
they have sold more readily. Palms are also plontLfu) ; 
growers- of these plants complain of diimlnshed 
trade compared with that of a few years ago. Aspidistras 
in both green and variegated varieties are plentiful : 
prices for these do not vary much. Ficus elastica sells 
slowly; Ficus repens is not selling well just now. 
Hardy i>erennials and herbaceous plants are now to be 
had, also several varieties of spring bedding plant«. 
Hai'dy trees, shrubs, and climbers in variety are all 
procurable. 

Cot Flowers. 

The mild weather has made a considerable difference 
to supplies, especially among Roses, of which there is a 
regularly increasing supply. The variety General 
Jacqueminot is airiving from several growers ; the 
flowers are not large, but they are bright in 
colour. La France and Caroline Ttostout are 
very good, also Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
Niphetos is now plentiful. Sofrano (English-grown) 
are of a good colour, but small in size. Catherine 
Mermet is not well coloured. Daffodils are coming 
from many sources, and are now the diief featiire 
among cul^ flowers. It will be difflcult to give even 
approximate prices. Some of the best varieties main- 
tain good prices, but already the prices for ordinary 
samples have gone down considerably. Narcissus 
poeticus was as low in price on Tuesday as 4s. perdo^cn 
bunches. Tlie varieties Paper-white and Soleil d'Or 
are also very plentiful. There are still fairly good 
Chrysantliemum flowers seen. Tlie supply of Orchid- 
bloom is more than equal to all demands. In 
Carnations the variety Mrs. T. W. Lawson is now 
conspicuous. It is remarkable that tliere are 
very few really good flowers of the English varieties 
seen. The variety Madame Th^rdse Franco (Mrs. I^c- 
pold dc Rothschild) has been marketed in good condition, 
Liliums continue plentiful and there is little variation 
in the prices lor lliese. Zonal Pelargonium "Raspail" 
is now more abundant and is lower in price. Violets ai e 
more plentiful, Snowdrops, Wallflowers, and other 
spring flowers are making their appearance. 

Supplies of French flowers, with the exception of Roses, 
are coming in better again. Ranunculus, Anemoncb, 
and Double Stocks arc all good. There are several 
different varieties of Acacias (Mimosa), some are paj-t 
their best in quality. There are good Ruppl ies of all kinds 
of foMage. A. H.y We(Ui€8dcty,Felyninry A, 
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ENQUIRIES. 

Lady Gabdenbr. — I am anxioDs to Imow if 
there is any way for a girl to get training in 
gardening (of such a character as to fit her for 
obtaining a post as lady gardener) less expensive 
than the Horticultural College at Swanley or 
Lady Warwick's Hostel? Do. any botanical 
gardens or large nursery establishments employ 
women gardeners? E. C, C. I/O. 

PiNua iNsiQNis. — I would like to ask those who 
have planted this tree in quantity if it is usual or 
advisable to plant Finns insignis in sacking ? I 
know where there has been recently planted 
about 100 of these trees. They wew received 
from the nursery, each plant with a nice ball of 
soil around the roots tieid up in sacking, and with . 
the advice that the plants were to be planted as 
received, without taking away the sacking. 
IT. J. P. 

Moss. — Can any reader tell me where I can find 
some information respecting that curious Moss, 
Dioranum glaucum, which is found in the Fine- 
woods near Weybridge in rounded, unattached 
tufts of various sizes? I have never met with 
any explanation of the mode in which these 
tufts become entirely detached from the soil and 
self-supporting. /. E. H, 

AcvTYLENB Gas. — Is the spent carbide good 
for the kitchen-garden ? What time would be 
best to apply it ? Our soil here is of a rather 
stiff nature, resting on chalk. O. A, H. 



IISWEIS TO GOIIESPOIDEITS. 



A Gabdenbb's Testimonials: J. B, The em' 
ployer should certainly return the testimonials to 
you at once under the circumstances you have 
described, and especially after the trouble you 
have been caused. It' would be well to consult 
a solicitor ; and in future to avoid such needless 
worry by holding the originals and submitting 
copies only. 

Apple : /. H. A, The brown sunken patches are 
caused by a fungus called GloBOsporium fruoti- 
genum (see fig. in Oardener$* Chronicle, Oct. 8, 
• 1904, p. 249). Spray with a solution of potassium 
sulphide — ^half an ounce to a gallon of water, 
and add one ounce of soft-soap. Commence 
first when the Apples are just set, and repeat 
at intervals of ten days until no trace of dis- 
ease is to be seen. Cold storage prevents the 
spread of the disease when the f^it is ripe. 

Books : W, J. 8, We know of no book in the 
English language treating exclusively upon 
Palms, but there are chapters on the subject in 
most of the books upon stove and greenhouse 
plants, or in the gardening encydoptBdias, as 
Thompton'i Oardenera' Astistdnt, new edition, 
edited by Mr. W. Watson, Curator at Eew. 

Cabnations: E, 8, Varieties of the type of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison should at no time be 
^ringed, and even the . damping of stages, 
paths, and other surfaces should only be done 
in bright weather ; especially is this essential 
during winter. The tree or perpetual-flowering 
sorts, being less liable to the attacks of fungus, 
may be judiciously sprayed during all . the 
growing season and in bright weather in 
winter. The foliage of these plants being of a 
softer character, aphides are sometimes trouble- 
some, and a dry, arid temperature would 
encourage them; recourse must therefore be 
had to the syringe to minimise^ the risk and at 
the same time stimulate growth. \ 

CoBHAM Pabk: O. Most of the glasshouses at 
Cobham Park, of which details were published 
last week, were, we are informed, built by Mr. 
James Gray, Chelsea. 

Compensation fob Tbbes and Shbubs : J. B. O, 
We should suppose that the purchaser of the 
estate purchased the movable treei and shrubs 
also. 

CoBBECTiON. In the paragraph on Yentnor in 
.January, on p. 73, instead of Barometer 39*9 
read 30*9. (See also under " Potatos/') 

Cboguses : B. W, W, The sepals and petals are 
more or less laciniate^ and approach a semi- 
double condition. 



Ctpbipedium Leaves : F. H, The injury is due 
to the presence of moisture on the leaves when 
the temperature was falling. Admit more air 
to the house, and spray the plants only when 
the temperature is rising and the weather 
bright. 

Dendbobittm : Magenta. A very good variety of 
D. nobile, being sin\ilar to the form known as 
D. nobile nobilius. 

Fio>TBEE8 Dboppino theib Fbuits: 0.8. This 
may arise from several causes, and which it 
may be in your case we are unable to say. The 
atmosphere of the house should be kept moist, 
and the trees stringed overhead twice each day 
in bright weather, damping the floors and 
other surfaces instead when the weather is 
dulL Figs require heat, much moisture, a 
little ventilation at all times, va^ing in degree 
according to the condition of the weather, a 
restricted root-run, abundance of moisture at 
the roots, and applications of liquid manure 
when the flowering stage has passed and the 
fruits are swelling. The trees should not be 
permitted to carry excessive crops. See note 
in the " Fruits under Glass " Calendar on p. 87. 

Fumigating Tendeb Plants : H*. If. Instead of 
seeking to obtain a moist atmosphere at such a 
time you should refrain from spraying the 
plants and damping the surfaces in IJie house 
for some hours, or all day, before the process of 
fumigating the plants is commenced. None of 
the plants should have moisture upon their 
leaves at such a time. Choose an evening 
when there is little wind, make the house as 
idr-tight as possible, and remember that it is 
better to repeat the operation on the following 
evening than to make the application too severe 
on the first occasion. 

Hobtictjltubal Instbuctob: W. F. 8tanmore' 
Among other qualifications it is essential to 
possess a good practical acquaintance with 
plain gardening, with a knowledge of how to 
do a thing and of the reason why, more 
especially in fruit and vegetable culture. The 
following requirements may also be mentioned : 
— An intimate acquaintance with the more 
common garden pests, both fungi and insectsi, 
and the methods to be adopted for their extirpa- 
tion. Power of exposition by word with the 
use of black-board or of magic-lantern, and in 
simple language " understandable of the 
people." Competence to act as judge at shows 
and in garden competitions. Ability to 
show novices how to handle and work in the 
most efficient manner with any kind of tool or 
simple machine, and to demonstrate the various 
methods of grafting, inarching, budding, root- 
pruning, and making cuttings. To \^ able 
to show how properly to plant various kinds 
of hedges, and to train the same when 
planted; also how to "set in" trees for 
felling. To point out how best to grow 
window-plants; how to pack fruit and vege- 
tables for market, including sorting and 
grading. Indeed it is not easy to tell you what 
subject you should not be acquainted with, so 
multifarious are the matters coming within the 
purview of a horticultural lecturer. 

Ladt Gabdenbb: J. W. H. We do not know 
the lady's address. Write to the college 
authorities at Swanley, they may perhaps h$ 
able to supply it. 

Names of Fbvits: W. B. 8. Pear Glout 
Moroeau, and Apple Blenheim Pippin. (Thanks 
for Postal Order for Is., which snaU be given 
to the Gardeners' Orphan Fund). — If. Bros, 
Pear Belmont. — A, H. 1, Blenheim Pippin ; t, 
Emperor Alexander ; 3, Dean's Codlin ; 4, 
Hormead's Pearmain; 5, Newton Wonder; 6, 
Tower of Glamis. — T. E. H. Not recognised. 
The fruit much resembles that oi Annie Eliza- 
beth, but upon comparison for fiavour is much 
superior to that variety. 

Names of Plants: J. W. Cytlsus monspeesu- 
lanus.— .i. C. 1, Dracffina intermedia; 2, Bil* 
bergia iridifolia; 3, Dracsna ooncinna; 4, 
Hibiscus Cooperi ; 5, Anthericum lineare 
.variegatum; 6, Cyperus altemifolius ; 7, 
Dxaccsna f ragrans, probably, specimen bad ; 8, 
Dracena versicolor ; 9, Tncca aloifolia inedio- 
variegata; 10, Maranta Makoyana.~F. O. O, 



Petasites fragrans.— TT* T., Gloucester. Odmito- 
glossum X Adrianee of ordinary quality, not 
worth sending for exhibition. — J. P., Constant 
Reader. Helxine Soleirolii, often grown like 
moss in Orchid-houses, and sometimes used in 
carpet-bedding out-of-doors. — A. B. A, 1, Epi- 
dendrum ; 2, Cypripedium x Lathamianum ; 3, 
Oncidium spilopterum. — If. H. 8. A. PolygaJa 
chamsbuxus. — Cilurum. Jasminum Sainbac 
and Chlorophytum elatum variegatum. — F. P. 
Eucalyptus Globulus in adult or fruiting stage. 
—L. McC. (Shelton). It is almost impossible for 
us to name plants from leaves only. 1, next 
week ; 2, cannot tell without flowers ; 3, Daph- 
niphyllum macropodum ; 4, Cupressus semper- 
virens; 6, Philesia buxifolia; 6, Viburmim 
lantanoidee probably. — fT. flf., Darlington. 
C<Blogyne lactea, of no special commercial valne. 

New Zealand: J. W, There are undoubtedly 
good markets in the large towns, but we cannot 
accept the responsibility of advising you as to 
the prospects there compared with those exist- 
ing in this country. Write to the Agent- 
General for that Colony, 13, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London. 

PoTATOS: T. L., Bandovm. — In our reply last 
week the distances for planting were by some 
means reversed. It should have read 10 inches 
from set to set in the rows, and 2 feet between 
the rows. 

PowELLiSBD TiMBBB. — In reply to numerous 
correspondents from Germany, France, and 
India, we may say that the office of the Com- 
pany is at Temjde Bar House, 28, Fleet Street, 
London, where full information can be had. 

Becobd Bunches of Gbapes : H. H. The largest 
bunch of Grapes of which we have record was 
one of the variety Trebbiano, weighing 
26 lb. 4 OS. It was shown by Mr. Curror, gr. 
to G. Douglas, Esq.. Eskbank, Dalkeith, at tbe 

^ the Boyal Caledonian Society's show, held on 
• September 15, 16, 1875. This was a hand- 
somely-formed bunch, the berries closely and 
solidly packed, so that the shoulders stood out 
firmly in all directions, and the bloom was 
perfect. Another bunch of Grapes shown at 
the same time, but of the variety White Nice, 
turned the scAle at 25 lb. 15 oz. This bunch 
was shown by Mr. Dickson, gardener to 
John Jardine, Esq., of Arkleton, Lang- 
holme, Glasgow. It is no little credit to 
the gardeners of Scotland to have tiius 

. produced the two largest bunches of Grapes 
upon record. In more recent years a bunch of 
Gros Guillaume, grown by Mr. McKenna, gar- 
dener at Phoenix Park, turned the scale at 20 lb. 
(see Gardeners^ Chronicle, February 6, 1886, 
p. 168), and in 1898 a bunch of Black Alicante 
was giown at Pitcullen Vineries which weighed 
18 lb. 6 oz. (see fig. in Oardeners* Chronicle for 
January 29, 1898, p. 72). Our " record " book 
gives 8^ lb. as the largest bunch of Black 
Hamburffh, produced at Oakfield Gardens, East 
Bamet, Hertfordshire, in July 1868. An ac- 
count of this bunch in our issue of that date 
states that the OakhlU Grapes were sold in 
Covent Garden market at 16s. per lb. The 
largest bunch of the variety Muscat of Alex- 
andria recorded in our book weighed 2 lb. 11 os. 
Three bunches of this variety shown by Mr. 
Boberts, Charleville, in 1878, totalled 151b. 6 oz. 
in weight. 

Snail Plant : B. 8. P. We suspect this plant is 
Medicago scutellata, which is known as the 
Snail Clover or Snail Trifoly, owing to the 
peculiar shape of the pods. The species is 
widely distributed. 

Soci^T^ Fban^aise d'Hobticultube de Londbbs : 
/. 8. The President is Mr. Geo. Schneider, 17« 
Ifield Boad, Fulham Bead, London, S.W. 

Communications Received.— E. M.— Under Gardener 
(your communication is of too perfional a nature. 
Address the Committee upon the subject).— R. A. R.— 
Sir H. M.— 8. W. F.— H. M.— F. Mason Good.— F. J. A. 
—Sir M. P.— Harrison Weir.— H. Nehrllng. Florida.— 
M. Cognlaux.— A. H. K.— Rev. G. W. R.— A. 8.— W. M. 
— H. J. E.-B. W.— D. N. May.— E. B— 8. M.— J. A. W. 
(your letter has been forwarded) -C. H. P.— C. H. 8.— 
W. H.— W. W.-G. W.— Cultus.— L. G., Brussels.— 
W. Grant.— D. M., Paris.— W. R. (appointment will be 
published ; thanks for contribution to Orphan Fund). 
J. O. & 8on8.-R. N.-C. T. D.-Sir W. T. T. D.-J. C— 
J. A.— P.T. H. 8.— C. Page.— Desperandum.— J. F. McL. 
— S. W. P.-O. T.-W. H.— T. W.— F. C. P.-W. D.— 
W. G. C- Eiffel.— R. W.-C. L. B. 
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THE BOYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
VT^HE second centenary of the Boyal 
-■- Horticultural Society opens auspi- 
ciously. The new Hall and offices are com- 
plete, and though they are not faultless 
they are sufficiently so to silence the 
grumblers and those critics who seem only 
able to look at one facet of a crystal. 

Nobody can say the Hall was not wanted— 
no one can deny that the want has not been 
well supplied. We know to whose muni- 
ficence we owe the possession of a homeu 
We cannot be too grateful for the help that 
Sir Henry Schroder and Sir Thomas Han- 
bury have afforded, and we do not forget 
that it was the liberality of Messrs. Elwes, 
Sherwood and Sutton that gave the initial 
impulse to the fund raised for the erection 
of the Hall and offices. Specially also we 
must not forget that their good ezam|^le 
needs to be followed by many more before 
the debt now owing can be abolished. 

The proceedings at the annual meetiog 
held on Tuesday last are fully reported in 
another page, and the Report of the Council 



is in the hands of the Fellows. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence had just cause to be jubilant. He 
has been at the helm all through the dark 
days; he never flinched or despaired; but 
not even he could have imagined that the 
centennial year could have been consum- 
mated by the erection of a spacious and 
commodious Hall, by the acquisition of a 
garden five times bigger than Chiswick, 
and destined to rival, if not to eclipse, the 
glories of the old garden. In those dismal 
days how could he have looked forward to 
the accomplishment of these great facts, to 
a roll of Fellows numbering mora than 
eight thousand, and to a substantial surplus 
on the year's working? We may almost 
say, looking back, that the impossible has 
been accomplished ! In the future we have 
every reason to anticipate that while the 
routine work of the Society will be carried 
on under much more favourable conditions 
than formerly, real progress and advance- 
ment will result eventually from the estab- 
lishment of a research station at Wisley. 
Utilitarian objects and the love of the beau- 
tiful are self-supporting, and need compara- 
tively little assistance—they appeal to every- 
one; but if we want to increase the powers of 
the horticulturist, to open up new fields for 
his energies, increase his resources, and put 
weapons in his hands to combat the ills to 
which he is subjected, we must look to 
scientific research— research which may not 
at once appeal to the ordinary gardener, 
professional or amateur— research which 
cannot be carried out by him, but must 
be delegated to the specialist, unhampered 
by commercial considerations and unaffected 
(if that be possible) by the fascinations of 
floral beauty or other sensuous perceptions. 
With such views, we were pleased to hear 
the President's remarks on the speedy reali- 
sation of our hopes for a properly equipped 
and competently officered research station 
at Wisley. 

It is a matter for regret that the summer 
show cannot be held this year in the pad- 
dock at Holland House, but this feeling 
does but intensify our sense of gratitude to 
Lord Ilchester for the privilege that he has 
accorded on former occasions. We have yet 
to see whether the location at Chelsea will 
be equally attractive. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence's reference to the 
Secretary (Rev. W. Wilks), and to the work 
done by him and his staff, were heartily 
endorsed by the meeting. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the value of Mr. 
Wilks's services, impossible not to attribute 
to him a very lai^e share in bringing about 
the present prosperous state of affairs. 

The financial matters, as explained by Mr. 
Gurney Fowler, are such as to ensure confi- 
dence in the future. Two things remain to 
be accomplished— the extinction of the debt 
and the endowment of the Lindley Library. 
The income of the Trustees iu so extremely 
small that the vote by their brother-trustees 
of the Veitch Memorial Fund of £60 comes 
as a substantial temporary relief, and will, 
we trust, enable the custodians to proceed 
more rapidly with the binding and with 
the purchase of desirable bpoks. In 
this connection we must not fail once 
again to record our thankfulness to 
Baron Schroder, who has borne the cost of 
the instalment of the Library in its present 
quarters in a fashion far mora in con- 
s. nance with the importance of the collec- 



tion than has ever been the case before. 
The Library now can fairly take its place 
among the great metropolitan libraries, and 
those responsible for its management are 
relieved from the sense of humiliation they 
experienced at its former condition. 

The speeches of 'Mr. Arthur Sutton, Mr. 
Elwes and others were very much to the 
point, and never were the thanks of the 
Fellows to the Council more truly earned 
than on this occasion. 



ALPINE BARDEN. 



CAMPANULA. GABGANICA HIRSUTA. 

Habdlt any of the Alpine Campanulas can 
lay claim to being more valuable for the rook- 
garden than C. garganioa hirsuta, the pilose 
form of C. garganioa, a well-known plant in this 
country. It comes early into bloom^ and it con- 
tinues to flower in almost constant succession 
until late in the year. It was still charming 
in the fourth week of October, with its little pale 
blue and white flowers, although it had been in 
bloom since early in June. This variety of the 
Gargano Bellflower, or the Bellflower of St. 
Angelo, is mainly distinguished from the type by 
the light-coloured hairs which cover its stems 
and leaves, so as to give them quite a grey 
appearance. It is as easily cultivated as the 
typical C. garganica, but it is a much prettier 
and more refined plant on the whole. Of slightly 
trailing or prostrate habit it makes an excellent 
rocKlriant* and when seen hanging over a low 
ledge of dark stone, looks very pretty indeed. 

Recently there has been introduced a variety 
with almost pure-white flowers, but slightly less 
vigorous (I use the word " vigorous " only com- 
paratively, for it is not a strong grower), and it 
seenR'-a little more tender during winter; but 
tbis will probably pass off as the plant becomes 
propagated in a less tender method. Very 
beautiful, however, as is this white variety, it 
cannot surpass the pale blue and white form 
which is recognised as the typical 0. garganica 
hirsuta. 

Like the other forms of the species, C. g. 
hirsuta, which is frequently met with simply as 
0. hirsuta^ likes a rather peaty soil, together with 
abundance of water in the flowering season. It 
shows a preference here for a fair amount of 
shade, and does nowhere so well as facing the 
east, and in a spot where it only gets the full 
sun when it refushes near its meridian in summer. 
C. g. hirsuta is j>ropagated by division or cuttings. 
8, A. 

' OXALIS LOBATA. 

As a late^flowering alpine plant this bright 
little :-Wx)od Sorrel is invaluable. It is quite a 
pleasure to see its bright golden blossoms opening 
in the faint son of October and November, and we 
should be delighted oonld we persuade it to keep 
them expanded when there is no sunshine. It is 
however a true sun-lover, even if it does not 
bloom until late in the year. It was introduced 
to me by the late Mr. H. Selfe-Leonard a good 
many years ago> and I can well recollect the 
pleasure given by its flowers one early November 
day when I came across the plant in bloom for 
the first time. Its bright little yellow flowers were 
most welcome and cheering, and I can never 
forget the pleasure they yielded then, just after 
frost had practically ruined my other flowers 
for ihe year. O. lobata is a nati?e of Chili, but 
is hardy in most places with us, though in the 
coldest localities it might be protected with a 
little loose litter about it after it has finished 
blooming. It only grows about 8 inches high, 
and the flowers are di^p]ayed on a carpet of small 
gUucous leaflets. B.AiiMit,Car8etKomriy Dun^rieM, 
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MEW 01 lOTEWOITMY PLIIII. 

PBmULA BEORUM, V«lenov«kt.* 
Wi lately xeoeiyed from Mctsn. Stansfield 
Bros., of Keiw, Soathport> a ooloored drawiog of 
a Primrose from Bulgaria^ which we have com- 
pared with speoimeiis in the Kew Herbarium, aad 
with the original deecription by VelenoFsky in 
the Vlora of Bulgaria as cited in the footnote. 
The plant is allied to P. glutinosa, and with its 
lanceolate entire leayes and dusters of reddish- 
purple flowers, is likely to be popular with 
growers of alpine plants. There are specimens 
gathered in Bulgaria at Pilo Dagh at altitudes 
between 4,000 to 7,000 feet by Mr. Elwes in June, 
1890, and these specimens agree better with the 
descriptica by Veknovsky than does the d»wmg 
sent us. The differenoes are howerer unim- 
portMity except in so far that they show that the 
plant attaiaa larger proportions than is shown in 
the sketch. Jf. T, Jf. 

Messrs. Stansfield's note runs as follows :— 
"Enclosed herewith we are sending you a 
coloured figure of a new Primula deorttm (Vele- 
noTsky). This is quite a new plant of recent 
introduction and as soon as the plant is better 
known it is sure to beoome a popular plant 
among Alpine plant growers. There is no doubt 
as to its hardihood, coming as it does from the 
lofty Mount Bilo, in Bulgaria, where it is found 
growing at an elevation of 8000 feet. 

In its native habitat it ia found growing just 
below the snow-line. It is generally found in 
grassy Alpine pastures and near the nnmerous 
Alpine streams whi<^ are so common in all 
Alpine meadows. It must therefore have plenty 
of moisture, growing as it does with its roots 
always in water. The general appearance of the 
plant is somewhat like that of Primula Clusiana. 
The flower-stalks are thrown well up above the 
foliage, sometimes 8 to 9 inches in height, upon 
the top of which are borne a number of purplish- 
violet flowers of a most striking character; 
sometimes as many as twenty flowers are found 
to be produced at one time. On planting it 
should be given a north aspect at the base of the 
rock garden where the plant can get a double 
portion of the rains which fall upon the rook 
garden. W. H. Sian^figld, Southportr 

Since the above note was written we have com e 
across a note and figure from Mr. Hindmarsh, in 
Flcra and 8ylva, ii. (1904). p. 239. Mr. Hind- 
marsh obtained the plant in 1902, and planted 
it in sandy loam in the open rock-garden, facing 
north, and at the foot of a large flat- topped 
stone. It is quite hardy with Mr. Hindmarsh, 
as also with M r. Max Leichtlin. 



* Pnmula deonm. J. Velenovsky. Flora Bxdijnrica 
(1801), p. 479.— *• Perennis, omnino glabraad geapum mpemt 
ei pedieeOoe v<d<U gUUinifem ; rhlzomate crasso carnoso 
obliquo; jtoliis camoaulo eoriaceU, viridibus, rosulati* 
sessilibus, oblongis basi leviter vel vlx atteouatia 
breviter acutis integris vel apice pauci-dentatis, scapo, 
3—4 plo brevioribuB ; umbella 5—10 flora sropius unilate- 
ral!; Involucri phyllis oblongo-linearibus pcdicellis 
longloribus paucis basl non saccatis et incpqualibus, 
pedicelUs calycem subrequantibus, calycls ad medium 
flssl laclnlis trlangularl - acuminatis ; corollrc pur- 
pureo-vioiaceiB omnino glabrae tubo calyce triplo 
longiore laclnils tubo corallino tertia parte brcvi- 
oribus; capsula ovoldea calyce non accrete inclusa. 
Floret Auflrusto. Folia 3—4 cm. x 5-8 mm. ; soapus 
6—10 cm., calyx 3-4 mm. longus; corollaj tubus 10-13 
mm., limbus 13-15 mm. -In graminosis humidis inter 
nives ad fontes rivull Cerni Isker summo M. Rilo. 
Planto coloi-e et magnitudlne florum, foliis lajte virid- 
ibus subcorlaoeis elegantlsaima. Rliizoma diglto baud 
tenuius et folia sicca odorem gratum abletinum spi- 
rant. Seapus supcrne viscidus pcdicelll et calyces sunt 
ntoi- Vjx^^^ temper valde unilateralis fere sub- 
nutai^^ ..Snei5if»^«;ii». nulla alia com paranda sed ad 
affinitatem P. glutiuofete Wulf. spectaus." 



KEW NOTES. 

PLECTaANTETDs CBA88UB.— This geuus coutaius 
but few plants of horticultural value, but a 
species has been discovered at last that may 
claim to be a useful garden plant. The seeds of 
P. crassus were sent to Kew in February, 1902, 
by Mr. J. McClounie from British Central Africa. 
The species flowered for the flrst time under 
cultivation in November, 1903. The plants now 
in flower in the Begonia-house (No. 8) were 




Fia. 44.— PRIMULA DEORUM : FLOWBRS ROSV-PURPLE. 



grown from cuttings rooted in March of last 
year. Their habit of growth is quite distinct 
from that of most Plectranthus, which are usually 
much branched and bushy, whereas this species 
rarely branches naturally. The stems are erect, 
stout, and slightly woody at the base, having a 
height of 1 5 to 2 i feet. The leaves are ovate, 
with a crenate margin, 4 inches long by 2 J inches 
broad ; pale green in colour, and rather pleasantly 
scented. The terminal spikes of labiate, lavender- 
blue-coloured flowers are from 6 to 8 inches in 
length, and IJ inch in diameter. A succession 
of flowers is maiiitained on the densely crowded 



cymose - whorls, which form the inflorescence 
for fully two months. Propagation should 
be by cuttings rooted in moderate botlom- 
heat, afterwards being grown on under ooo> 
conditions. Owing to its vnfaranched habit, it 
is advisable to grow three or more plaata 
in a pot. This is one of the few flowerings 
plants that does not appear to have been affected 
by the severe fogs. 

ClNOBCHlS LOWIAMA. 

A flne pan of this exceedingly pretty terrestria) 
Orchid is now flowering in the warm Orchid- 
house ; it has twelve inflorescences, each of which 
is carrying from three to six large flowers. C. 
Lowiana is a native of Madagascar, and therefore 
requires during the period of growth a stove- 
temperature, but it should be rested in ao 
intermediate-house. 

The South African species, Cynorchis compacta, 
is also in flower in the cool Orchid-house. There 
are several pans, each with a profusion of elegant- 
inflorescences, some 4 inches in height, with 
white, spotted flowers. 

EpinniDftuM Allsmani. 
This delightful species is very little known in 
gardens. It is of the same section of Epiden- 
drum as E. cochleatum, E. inversum. £. taugftOiAj 
&c., and is sometimes impoited from Brasil under 
the name of E. lonopsis. The plant has deep- 
green flasked-shaped pseudo^bulbs about 8 iiidieR 
long, surmounted by two leathery leaves 9 indies 
long by 1 inch in breadth. The spikes of flowera 
are produced very freely ; they are about 6 indie& 
high, and have usually four to six flowers whicdk 
are most delioiously scented. The individual 
flowers are 1} inch in diameter when first 
expanded ; the sepals and petals are pure white> 
and remain so for about three weeks, afterwarde 
taming cream-coloured. The lip is of pure white 
with a few rosy-red markings near to the column 
W. H., ¥ebruary 8. 



THE SPECIES OF EREMURU8. 

{Continued from p. 67.) 
Species and Vabibtibs. — E. Bungei {aurai^ 
tia^us). — ^An old-time species, but still scarce 
enough to be called rare, and a border plant of ster- 
ling value, showing the greatest refinement in its 
symmetrical spikes of canary-yellow flowers. It has 
i( black-brown root-stock, covered with a thick mass 
of eoir-Uke flbre ; long, wiiy, thong-like roots form 
the usual cy<de around the crowns^and the leaves ex- 
ceed a yard in length and are arranged in loose> 
sedge-lUce tufts of a glaucous hue. The flower-spikaa 
are 6 to 9 feet long, the upper third (sometimes half) 
being covered with a bristling array of pretty 
flowers, the petals of which glisten and the silky 
stamens bear orange-red anthers that look charm- 
ing in contrast to the yellow of the petals. The 
flowers are so closely arranged that the pedioela 
are quite hidden when the spike is in full bloom^ 
and one sees nothing but a silvery yellow cylinder 
bristling with myriads of anthers. The flowers 
are an inch in diameter, and the petals axe 
rounded and often slightly recurved. It hails 
from Persia and flowers with us in July. A 
light soil and warm and <iry resting season 
during early winter are very necessary for it. 

Var. pracox is a slender and early-flowering- 
form from Baluchistan, having but few roots, but 
these travel 3 to 4 feet distant from the root-stock,, 
and they are coal-black in colour. The flower- 
spike is equally tall, but more slender, and the 
flowers open with those of E. himalaicus in June. 
They are smaller than those of £. Bungei, but 
similar in colour and less crowded in the spike. 

E. himcdaicus. — The common white Eremtirus, 
now so widely planted, is a stately subject that 
one could use effectively in association with low 
.shrubs, so that the tall brushes, often a yard or 
more long, may be seen just' abftre. the surrOui^d- 
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ing foliage. The roots are nearly black, and very 
iiame];oa8, having somewhat scarious cuticles, 
And the whole root system covers a square yard 
when well developed. The leaves are glabrous, 
•deep green, 6 inches wide, and a yard long, and 
they form a rigid rosette till the spike flowers, 
when, the upper third recurves. The spikes vary 
from 6 to 10 feet in height, and quite one-third 
of their length is covered with multitudes of 
pure white flowers, each an inch across, the 
bristling anthers interlacing freely, giving a sheen 
of silk to the inflorescence. They open in irre- 
^rular ciroles, eight to ten ranks every day, and 
when the terminal foot of spike is reached the top 
keels over, so that a plantation; of goodly quan- 
tity has a Guriously tasselled appearance. The 
ibfloreecence is often more than G inches through, 
4uid various specimens differ in density of spike. 
It is quite an easy plant to grow, and there should 
be no' difficulty in making it succeed where it 
wotild look best. A good friable soil that drains 
water freely will serve, ai^d if specimens are 
jumually top-dressed with leaf-soil and loam, tax. 
to eight spikes from each clump may be eipected 
in a space of six years ; for each strong spike is 
followed by two crowns, which in their turn, 
generally triennially, split into two again and 
dgain. O. B. Mallett. 

(To be continued.) 



VEG ETAB LES- 

EOTATION Ot KITCHEN GAEDEN CROPS. 
, (Continued from p. 38.) 

The last crops treated of were those of early 
dtod midseason Potatos (late Potatos, unless the 
garden is unsually large, should be relegated io 
the field). Towards the end of August or early 
in September, a large breadth of ground which 
has been under the above crops will be available, 
and without further • cultivation or manuring, 
with .the exception of cleariQg and forking the 
eaxia^ of the land, may be used for. the reception 
of crops of Spinach, for use in winter and the fol- 
lowing spring, and of Turnips for autumn and 
winter supply. These crops should be sown as 
early as possible after the Potatos have been 
cleared, in order to allow them as long a period of 
summer weather as is possible in order to develop 
strong growth. 

Celery. 

The crop I recommend to follow the Spinach 
and Turnips in spring is Celery. This allows 
the Spinach to remain on the land late into 
spring, I an advantage which will be appre- 
ciated by.those who understand the value of this 
vegetable at that season of the year when 
other vegetables are frequently scarce. Whether 
the old system of growing Celery in single rows, or 
the more modem and economical one of growing 
the plants in wide beds containing six or more 
rows of plants in a bed, be followed, the prepara- 
tions necessary, if the highest success is to be 
attained^ involve the adoption of intensive culture 
in its truest sense, and are.equivalent in everyway 
to ordinfury trenching and manuring. In the first 
place^ the soil in the beds must be dug out to a 
•depth of a foot, and the bottom of the beds 
tamed up to the depth of the spade, to ensure 
the earth being moved to a depth of at least 
2 feet. In the bottom of the trench, after the 
digging is completed, a layer of good rotten 
manure should be laid at least 6 or 7 inches thick. 
This process, together with that of disturbing 
the soil to a good depth in the spaces between 
the beds when earthing - up the Celery, and 
with the subsequent digging of the land 
the following spring after the crop ia cleare4« 
{urepares the ground as no other crop can 
do for Onions. Before leaving the subject 
of Celery, I should like to say that I have 
always .endeavoured to have the Celery-beds 
formed as early in the year as possible, even 



before the young plants are ready for plantii^g, 
because the ridges formed by the soil dug out 
from the beds offer excellent ground for the growth 
of Lettuce, French Beans, or other such fleeting 
crops as occupy the land for a short time, and are 



, , COTTAGE- WALLS. , „ 

'OuB late friend Edward Pynaert was wont Wr 
lament the circumstance that the residents in the 
Belgian country districts did not more fteqttently 



.FlG. 45.— rODIHAM VICARAGE, HANTS, COVEBED WITH VINES, CLEMATIS, AMPEL0P8IS, &C. 

{From a photograph by F. Maton Good.) 

avail' themselves of the walls and gables of their 
residences, wh^ch he spoke of as pignons perdui. 
In this country .we do not think the complaint 
would have the same amount of justification. It 
is common enough to see a well- trained Pear-tree 
covering the walls of the gardener's cottage, and 
how many country rectories have we not seen 
which, like that shown. in our illustration (see 
fig. 45), are made supremely beautiful by the 
use not of rare or costly creepers, but 
of such as are at the disposal of anyone! 
What more lovely drapery can be afforded 
than that furnished by the Wistaria, as 
figured in our issue for February 4, glorifying an 
otherwise plain frontage. Even suburban vUlas 
are lifted out of the commonplace by a veil of 
Veitch's Amp^opsis or variegated Ivy, thou^^ 
careful housewives object to the dust and dirt 
which accumulates on Ivy-covered waJls, and 
to the shelter afforded to sparrpws, mice, 
and other creatures, whose habits are not 
conducive to cleanliness. We have not space 
now to do more than indicate the wealth of 
material that is available for the purpose of waU- 
decoration or for more utilitarian purposes, but 
we cannot avoid alluding to the use that is made 
in the chalky districts of East Kent of Clematis 
mortana. We remember passing through one 
large village almost every house front in which 
was clothed from base to gable with this beautiful 
climber, which is not so common elsewhere. 

In fig. 46 m^ be seen what a fine effect is 
obtained from Boses g^wing on the gardener's 
cottage at Linton Park, near Maidstone, in a 
garden which is famous for its fruit trees and for 
its magnificent trees uid ' shrubs, many Conifers 
in this coUeotion having been illustrated from 
time to time in these pages. 



FlO. 46.— TUB GABDENBR'S COTTAOB AT LINTON PABK, 
NEAR MAIDSTONE. 

cleared away before the Celery needs to be earthed. 
In gardens where space is limited this effects a 
useful economy ; and as regards results, the best 
Lettuces I have ever grown were produced in this 
way. Owen Thomis. 

(To be continued.) 
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OECHIDS AT GATTON PAEK, EEIGATE. 
{8e€ R^p^yrt of iht B.H.8. Show, p. 107.) 

Thi showy Dendrobinms, which have been 
alighted for some time paat in many coUeoUons, 
now form the principal feature in the well-grown 
collection of Jeremiah Colman, Esq., at Gatton 
Park (gr , Mr. W. P. Bound), and their beauty at 
the present time is very remarkable. The fine 
specimens which now beautify seyeral of the 
houses were all grown in one span-roofed house 
with elevated central wood-work staging, and it 
is surprising how such a number of plants, now 
ufScient t> adorn the whole of the (warmer 
Orchid-houies, could be contained in the space. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the greater part 
of this vast collection of Dendrobes has been 
raised and perfected at Gatton during the few 
years which Mr. Bound has been gardener there. 

There are several significant points about the 
management of the Cotton Park collection. In 
the first place the customary Orchid-pan, or haU- 
pot with holes in the sides, has been abandoned, 
and plants intended for suspending are grown in 
pots of the ordinary flower-pot shape, but with 
the addition of three holes below the rim to take 
the wire-suspenders. The pots are crocked in 
the customary manner, and for Dendrobes a 
sprinkling of fine crocks is added to the compost. 
The crocks are broken by a machine with a 
handle to turn like a grind-stone, and in an honr 
or so as many can be prepared as would ^have 
taken a man a day to break in the old way. 

For the general run of Orchids one-fifth of 
decayed leaves is added to the peat and sphag- 
num-moss, but no leaves are used for the Den- 
drobinms, which are potted into a compost of 
two-thirds fibrous peat and one-third sphagnum- 
moas, a sprinkling of fine crooks being added. 
Beyond this there is Uttle to be said, except that 
the golden rule of Orchid-grrowing, to grow 
briskly in a warm healthy atmosphere and to 
rest the plants dry and cool, is observed. 

At the present time it is estimated that there 
are over 10,000 Dendrobium flowers in the 
collection. There are most of the best varieties 
of D. nobile,- including the clear white D. n. 
album, and the richly coloured D. n. nobilins, 
still the best of its class. D. n. Dormanianum 
has pretty well-roonded flowers, and the blush- 
white D. n. Colmani is better in shape than its ally 
D. n. Ballianum. Some other flne forms of D. nobile 
are also present, procured from cross-fertilised 
seeds, and which seem to have reverted. Many 
hybrids of the D. x mbens and D. x splendi- 
dissimum class exhibit great improvement oa the 
old forms. The flowers of many of these measure 
from 4 to 4} inches across, and exhibit fine, tints 
of rose and purple, with deep daret-purpjl^ ^isc 
to the lip. The best noted were IX x mbens 
Gatton Park variety, D. x r. Miroir, D. x r. 
pulcherrimum, D. x r. grandifiorum, D. x 
Ainsworthii Colmanii, D. x A. Gatton Park 
variety, D. x Artemis in great variety, D. x 
Othello Gatton Park variety, D. x Ax>ollo grandi- 
fiorum, D. X Juno, D. X Wiganiw, and D. x 
Wiganianum, both represented by several fine 
and dissimilar varieties; D. x Cybele, D. x 
Oweniannm, D. x Curtisii, D. crassinode album, 
D. X euosmum, D. x Socius, D. x Snowflake 
(Cassiope x nobile albifiomm), D. x Schneider- 
ianum superbum, D. x melanophthalmum. and 
many others. The growths of the etrdnger- 
growing are 3 to 4 feet in length, and very stout 
and vigorous. ' • * 

Some of the intermediate-houses had a good 
show of Calanthe x Bryan, and C. x Wm. 
Marray, in addition to the Dendrobes; and 
among other things noted were the fine yellow 
Phaio - Cymbidium x Obardwarense ; several 
Spathoglottis aureo-Vieillardi, and the variety 



aurea, raised at Gattoi Fari; and Epidendrum 
X Boundii (radicans x Buitoni), groups of which 
in several houses prove it to be one of the &ie8t 
orauj^e-coloured winter-flowering Orchids. 

The Cool Houses. 
The largest Odontoglossum house was formerly 
the span-roofed Chrysanthemum house. It has 
been elaborately fitted for cool Orchids, a new 
house being built for the Chrysanthemums. The 
greater part of the plants in this house are large 
ones, some of them of gigantic proportion^ and 
all with surprisingly large pseudo-bulbs. Propa- 
gation is carried to the utmoet extent possible 
with all classes of Orchids, and the general vigour 
and healthy character of the plants are largely 
attributed to this fact. Single bulbs often with 
young growths 2 or 3 inches long are unhesita- 
tingly cut off to make separate plants if required, 
and nothing but success of the most gratifying 
kind has to be recorded of the' process which the 
Oaardenen' Chronicle took the lead in advocating 
some years ago. A large number of the speci- 
mens are producing very strong spikes. A few 
are in flower, including a pretty form of O. x 
Wilckeanum, very like a spotted O. orispum; 
also the beautiful Cymbidium grandiflorum 
punctatissimum, C. ebameum, Cochlloda Noez- 
liana, some brilliant scarlet Sophronitis of the 
open -lipped militaris type; MasdevaUia poly- 
sticta, M. triangularis, M. x Courtaldiana, and a 
few other Masdevallias ; Odontogloesum Bossii 
majus, O. Cervantesii, &c. In one comer are about 
three hundred little seedling Odontogloesums. 
Although highly successful in raising most others, 
great difficulty was at first experienced with 
Odontogloesums, but success is now assured. One 
seedling Odontoglosaum has a stout first bulb 
over an inch high, and others are following. 

The iNTSBMSDiATn Houses 
contain an excellent collection of hybrid Cattleyas, 
Lealio-Cattleyas, and a very valuable selection of 
fine varieties of species. All are alike vigorous, 
though many were in a bad state when acquired. 
Mr. Bound's first operation after indifferent 
plants are acclimatised is to free the front, active 
portion -from the penalty of having to carry the 
unhealthy back bulbs, and that he considers the 
most important event in giving a good start to a 
plant. With a good show of Calanthes, a few 
good forms of Cattleya Trianie, C. Loddigesii 
gigantea^ Lielia aneeps Schroderiana, Waddoni- , 
t nsis, DawBoni, Hilliana rosefieldiensis, Sanderiana 
and Stella, and others are in bloom ; also Araoh- 
nanthe (Vanda) Cathoartii; and in the Cypri- 
pedium- house some of the best forms of C. x 
Leeanum, a remarkably fine C. Chamberlaini- 
anum, and others. 

Thji Seedlings. 
These are contained in a block of three span- 
roofed sunken houses, in one of which the seed- 
ling Orchids seem to be raised with the greatest 
ease, the space in the others being used for their 
g^wth in the earlier stages and until they pass 
into the general collection. Here are thousands 
of hybrid Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, Lnlias, LsbUo- 
Cattleyas, and many strange crosses, whidi were 
scarcely exx>ected to be effectual. One of the 
most interesting is the result of crossing the 
white Diacrium (Epidendrum) with the widely 
different scarlet-and-yellow E. radicans. The 
habit of . the plant is. like a stout, dose-growing 
E. radicans* and it has the same manner of pro- 
ducing air-roots up the stem. One is sending up 
a. spike, so it will soon be tested. The collection 
of fine Nepenthes and the other things in this 
great and remarkable garden are also in 
excellent condition. /. 

Yanda c<bbulea. 
A unique specimen of Vanda coerulea was 
presented at the last meetiog of the Soci^t^ 



d'Horticnltuiis de France by M. Marc:>k. It 
reeembles ILe ordinary type in all respecta 
except the colour, which is of a charming roee- 
tint There is only one 6ther example extant^ 
which is believed to be in the collection of Baron 
Schr&der. The present example teeased » 
Certificate of Merit, and the name of "Souvenir 
de Mr. Bo3." D. Jf. 



POTATOS. 

Wabtt Potato Disease ani> Lime. — Just 
prior to planting on mounda 4 feet apait a 
quimtity of selected large tubers of some twenty- 
five new and old varieties of Potatos, I xnixed 
with the soil of each mound a pint of fresh 
unslacked lime, broken fine. Out of thirty 
mounds, each having a single plant, one gave 
the whole of the tubers badly affected with 
what i» called the warty dicease. That was a 
tuber of Vermont Gold Coin. A second ttiber 
of the variety from a different source gave clean 
produce. Obviously the first^named tnber mautt 
.have been diseased before it was planted, thoogh 
perhaps to a slight extent and unnoticed. It 
might be said that it was the lime application 
which kept the other tw€nty-nine planta mad 
produce healthy. Were that so why not the 
thirtieth also P I fear lime is not in such ease an 
infalliblo preventive. A. D. 

Potato RAisiNO. 

Mr. Flndlay, in a lecture on the detelopment off 
new breeds of Potatos, recalls the fact that the pro- 

"^duction of fruit "plums'' and seed in PoftatoB was 
at one time much more common than it ia now, 
when Potatos are much more often grown for theiv 
tubers rather than for their flowers and fruits. Mr. 
Findlay does honour to the memory of Fatereon^ 
and goes so far as to say that he would not give a 
farthing for any Potato if he oould not trace its 
descent from the Victoria^ either <m the male or 
the female side. SpieakingoC alleged crosses with 
Up-to-Date, Mr. Flndlay doubts their existence^ 
as its flowers when produced are sterile; indeed,, 
hesayt "it is an utter impoesibili^ for aoyone 
to have got a natural seedling from it." The 
great Potato-raieet even goes so far as to aaj 
that he is "distinctly of opinion that natoral 
cross fertilisation never took place in any part of 
the world at any period of the world's history/'' 
jl^ to the raising of seedlings when obtained^ 
i(r. Fradlay describes his method as foOowi : — 
" First, I get a shallow ceed-pan, attend to the 

' drainage, flU it up, or nearly, witii well-deoom- 
X>osed leaf-mould, to which has been added a 
little flne sand. I take a flat piece of wood, and 
beat it down fairly flrm and level, and sow the 
seeds thinly and evenly over the flat and finn 
surface. That done, I take and sift, alter adding^ 
more' sand, some more of this leaf-mould, like 
sifting will remove all grit and stones. Now 
sprinkle a small portion over the seeds, but see 
that you do it evenly and not over-thick— as near 
to an eighth of an inch as you can ; give also a 
slight beat down. If the mould is fairly moists 

' yaa need not give any water for at least two 
days. Set your tray, to be out of the way of 

' liUkhap, into the sunny corner of a cold frame. 
Put a piece of old newspaper or other paper over 
the tray, covering up with a piece of glass. 
Your g^eat care now is to see that you do not 
allow the earth or moijld to get dry; at the 
same time you must guard against making it too 
wet. In a week or ten days your seed should 
begin to braird. Ton must then give them more 
light and air. With av^irage care, in a very 
short time you will have nice plants. When 
about an inch high, put them out in small pots 
singly. In another three weeks or so, if the 
weather is suitable and the season far enough 
advanced, plant them out in the open where yon 
mean them to be petmanently. After this, yonr 
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work. 19 all in the: ordinary oonrsQ ; only re- 
member IHiv, 50a most take, care when you 
karveat them to keep the prodaoe of every plant 
. by , iteelf-Tl. mean those you intend to .grow 
again. Fifty per cent, or more will be of no nse 
to go farther .with ; and this 60 per cent left 
year by year jon, if wise, will further reduce, 
until at the end of four years yoa have only one 
or two left as the sole representatives of your 
labour and care.'' 

Continuing, Mr. Pindlay remarked "that the 
raising of new varieties of Potatoe possessing extra 
good productive powers was brought about by 
judicious selection of the parents, and not by 
jhrbmisouously crossing one plant with another.'' 



CHBYSANTHEMDMS- ^ 

N«w CoNTiNSNTAL Vabibtibs. — We are 
rapidly approaching that season of the year 
when the French raisers of new Chrysanthe- 
mums place upon the market their novelties of 
the previous autumn. The practice nowadays 
differs somewhat from that observed by the 
former generation of growers, for the new varie- 
ties are generally those that have been submitted 
to soxne competent tribunal for adjudication. 
Hence, allowing for differences of taste 'and 
peculiarities in the standard of excellehce, the 
novelties come to us from France now with a 
kind of hall-mark that was never the case in the 
days when Simon Delaux, Lonis Laoroix, De Key- 
deUety and other growers of twenty years ago 
were the providers. 

How tit this is an advantage the importer 
must judge for himself. In the olden time ^ere 
was a great deal of weeding out required, and 
even now it is' more than whispered that the 
process of Eelecti^n is as necessary and as severe 
as it ever was. Ta§tes differ even in Chrysanthe- 
mums, and it is certain to my mind Uiat in 
this respect the English and the Gallic taste 
will never be always in accord. 

As for the flowers, it is evident that we owe to 
H. Ernest Calvat a debt of gratitude for a higher 
avera^ quality, and up to the present he may 
justly' be considered fae%Le prin^eps. Bat no 
grower, either seedling raiser, or cultivator for 
sHow, can hope to maintain for long an undisputed 
supremacy. 

When last in Paris I was not therefore 
surprised l^o Qnd that a new competitor^ ^ad 
entered the lists, and with startling results.^V^nie 
Marquis de Pins exhibited a fine collection of big 
heavily-built novelties that were awarded the 
highest honours, and of these we certainly 
formed the highest possible opinion. That they 
would be introduced into this country we felt no 
manner of doubt, and during the past autumn we 
anzioualy looked for them at our trade ooUectionf . 
For some unaccountable reason and in some 
mysterious manner the De Pin's seedlings failed 
to respond to our expectations, and yet we have 
it on good authorify that at the last Paris 
Chrysanthemum show the novelties shown by 
this new raiser again took the highest number of 
first-class certificates and were awurded a medal 
of honour, these distinctions being conferred by 
two different bodies—the certiSoates bjtrvthe 
Floral Committee of the National Horticu^tlfMntl 
Society of France, and the medal of hono^ by 
the jury on the day following. 

Pressure on our space prevents any enumera- 
tion of these novelties. They will be found, with 
descriptions, in the J<mmal of the National Hor- 
ticultural Society of France for November, 1904, 
and selections and appreciations of them from a 
French point of view in Le Jardin by M. Gaston 
Clement and M. A. Maumen^. 

Other raisers who have gained new seedlings 
worthy of commendation are Messrs. Aug. NQ|»in, 
I>e Beydellet, H^raud, Dolbois, Cavron, Rozain- 
Boucharlat. 

A special note is necessary in the case of a new 
sport called Madamie GuiUaume Bival. ThiK is a 
yellow counterpart of Madame Paolo BadaeUi, 
from which it originated. C. H, P» 



PELORIA IN ORCHIDS. 

It is not infrequently the case when niatters 
become involved beyond hope of disentanglement 
that we have to extricate ourselves by going 
back to first principles. . So the flower of an 
Orchid, as we generally see it, is a highly com- 
plicated structare, bat every now and then we 
come across flowers which> if they are not actual 
reve^ions to an ancestral state of simplici^, 
are at least suggestive of such a condition. 
This is the case in a flower of Coslogyne cristata 
obligingly sent ub by Mr. George Paul. The 
reduction . of the i>erianth to two whorls of two 
each, as s|iown in the illustration (fig. 47), is 
very common, so is the absence of the lip. 
Co-related with this condition we have a simpler 
form and a straighter direction of the column. 
This peloriate' flower was one of several on the 
same spike that were normal. 



again crossed with Madame Abel Chatenay. Th» 
coloured platen in the Bosen ZeiUtMg for December 
shows a Rose resembling La France or Mrs. W. J» 
Grant. 



F BEST R Y. 

THE SESSILE-FLOWEBED OAK. 
Sn Hbbbbrt Maxwbll's note (see p. 82) on 
this tree refers to me as one of those recommend- 
ing it fOT diy gproond, apparently implying that 
its success under the opposite conditions a» 
regards moisture eontradicts my view of the 
sylvicultural value of the tree. All I have done, 
however,' was to note the limited growth of this 
tree oh dry ground, as compared with that of the^ 
pedunculate variety. The respective merits of 
these two varieties on wet ground, or rather 
ground usually associated with Oak, I do not 
profess to know much about. But wherever I 




^^^<«.^rJ ^ 



Fig. 47.— ccelogynb c&istata: bsgular peloria of flower 
with diminished number of segments, dc. 



THE ROSARY. 



"THE BOOK OF THEEOSE."* 
It is not necessaiy to occupy much space with 
eulogy of a book in its third edition. The Bose 
public has confirmed oiir judgment when we said 
that the author was justified in calling his work 
The Booh of the Roze, and indeed, with the neces- 
sary limitations and qualifications, it remains so. 
What gives a special significance to the present 
edition is the lamentable fact that we shall have 
no further communications from the author's pen. 
The preface to this third edition is dated no longer 
ago than November, 1904, and very shortly after- 
wards the author died. ' His work here was 
finished— finished before his friends could have 
expected it to be. A better memorial to him 
could not be afforded-tAian this one-<erected by • 
himself and acclaimed 43y all rosarians. 

Frau Pxtbb Lambbbt. 
A hybrid Tea descended from crosses made 
between Kaiserin Augusta Victoria x Teetout 

• By the Rev. A. Foster-MeUiar. 3rd Edition. 
(Mactoillan A Co.), ' 



hdYe seen these two trees on dry sands or gravels, 
I have noticed the more vi^rous growth of 
Querous sessiHflora, and that it is much less liable 
to get stag-headed, or to throw out water shoots 
than the other, which is evidently more exacting 
in the way of soil or climate. A, C. Forbes, 



NOVELTIES. 

"WOOD-MARKING PENCIL." 

ITndsb the name of " Holzmarkerstif t," Messrs. 
Wolff, of Wevelinghofen, Germany, send us an 
anilin pencil intended for use on wooden tallies. 
The inscription made by an ordinary anilin pencil 
is very apt to " ran " when it is used on the moist- 
ened su^ace of wood or paper, and the inscrip- 
tion }& liable to be effaced by wet and the 
agency of the weather. These defects are largely 
overcome by.tlie tise of the pencil which Messrs. 
Wolff have sent us for ttfiaL They enclosed an 
oak tally written by themselves of which we 
have tried to efface the inscription, but without 
success : and we have ourselves used the pencil 
on various woods, and find that, given the right 
sort of wood, the use of the pencU bears out the 
makers' recommendations. On a polished surface 
it is not so effectual as on a rougher tally. ' 
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THE CASTIiES OF DEAL AN» 

'^''•■'„ '^ '*' walmek; ->- .->^***»' -- 

[SbS SuPPLIMJBirTABT ILLUSTRATION, j . 

Thje historic buildings repreaented in our 
Supplementary 'Illustration *'to^: probably well 
imown, at least by name^ to-most of our readers. 
Walmer Castle'has for oentnxids past formed the 
vesidenoe of the Lord Waad0n of the* 'Cinque 
Ports, the head <A that ^Jhistpric asaemblage of 
•ooiporations to whidh wpiB dd«gated the dftf enoe 
•oi that portion of the coast in. which ih«t7' wen^ 
situated, the barons, -ak their freemen were)»lUdj 
coQoiTing in exchange for sexvitsB' i^Mdered oo«r 
cessions whieh have been gradually iab61ishe4 
ontil but TOstiges 'r^main< l^e last of thes* 
||riyilegw to be takto from tkem Li the residende 
«mong tiiem of their Lord Warden, for since thiS 
serious illness of Lady "Ciirzon/ and since the 
prepanition of our illustration, the powers that 
be hare declared the Castle to be unsuited to 
modem requirements, though why the defects 
cannot be remedied by suitable structural 
alterations we fail to see, for many another 
old building has had to meet the requirements 
of modem bye-laws and sanitary authorities. 

Walmer Castle, together with ifcs neighbour 
at Deal, and one which existed still further to 
the north-east, named Sandown Castle (now in 
ruins), were built by Henry VIII. for the protec- 
tion of this part of the coast. They were all 
built on the same plan, and the view of Deal 
Castle seen at the top of our illustration serves as 
a good general view of all three. 

The most important, from a garden point of 
view, is the one at Walmer, long the residence of 
the Duke of Wellington, and in one of the rooms 
in which he died. Of this Castle we subjoin a few 
interesting particulars. The Castle is fully ex- 
posed to the sea, and the guns which now repose 
eo peacefully on the ramparts command a full 
eweep of the historic roadstead named the Downs, 
which are rendered a safe anchorage for ships 
by reason of the natural breakwater on their 
oastem side formed by the dreaded Goodwin 
€ands. 

The lawn seen in the foreground of our 
picture is but a 100 yards or so in width, and 
eeparates the building from the beach and 
sea. The environment of Walmer Castle is 
ospecially striking, for in addition to the magni- 
ficent seascape, some good land scenery obtains in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a spot on the land 
eide known as The Glen being charming, while 
the view seen from Hawk's Hill,, an elevation 
adjoining the south end of the Castle grounds, 
is most picturesque. The policies of the Castle 
are extensive and well wooded, but the pre- 
;viift^,'§f' clitting easterly winds, especially in 
■^Je s^ring^iiie; bas told injuriously on the 
ri.iC^gc^^^oiU especially in the unsheltered parts 
/^^"^49t»fi!!P9^^^'* ^^® lawns are studded with 
trees of>li|storical note, by reason of having been 
planted by historical men — ^among them a grand 
specimen of Lime, planted by William Pitt, 
while dose by is a Tulip -tree (Liriodendron 
tulipif era) planted by his rival. Fox. Another is 
a Willow raised from a cutting which the great 
Duke obtained from Napoleon's grave at St. 
Helena. Higher in the grounds is a paddock, in 
which there are some fairly good groups of 
Conifers, including a good example of Cedrus 
Deodara and of Abies Pinsapo. The view from this 
part of the grounds is very fine, and lends itscilf to 
further development. The park is broken np very 
pleasingly by groups of evergreens, among which 
some dumps of Evergreen Oak are really excel- 
lent features. Arbutus Unedo also flourishes well 
in this part of the grounds. 

The old moat has been laid out with shmb- 
l>eries, and the walls with a south aspect ^have 
been planted with trained fruit-trees, principally 
Pears. 



Our view of Deal CAstle] shows ^the'/^ trees 
whose growth has' reached the highest limits of 
the ttSnpairts from the moat. The lai^ speci- 
txM^ Of Fig-trees which luxuriate in the old moat 
kuid' aikB^atly produce <SKfp^ of excellent fi^ 
should M^ noted. One of thetfd'trees it WalQt^ 
CaitlS, of the old Bntaswick variety, and iieitf to 
the main entrance, has rooted into the ^oUS, 
evidcfntSy^ deriving its nourishment from the 
dhalk with which the -waUs are encased, the 
lb#M>^'forti^n of the tree being quite dead. ' ' '' 
'^e'kitdien and fruit g^ardens at Walmer 
^Tastle'ate extensive and are neodssarily w^H 
]g*6tfetedjby hi^h walls and wihd-breafcs • thet>B 
iere also some excellent Yew hedges protectiiig 
the herbaceous borders. The walls on the sea 
liide are covered with Irish Ivy, which is very well 
ke^t. Our illustrations are*from photographs by 
Messrs. Ffaiiklin & 'Son,' Deal. 

The office of Lord Warden, as announced sin6e 
our illustration was prepared, will in future be 
held by H.B.H. The Prince of Wales, whilst 
Walmer Castle itself will, Eubject to certain 
restrictions, be open to the public. 



B^<d jgrowing should have been cleaie 1, and the 
lordeiVtop-drdsled. ' These hottses should be kept 
*Cobl,'iBitf<f the Vines' allowed complete'rest. ' Such 
Aarieties as Gr<)6 Oolniiir and Lady DoWnes 
tequiryalong season of giowth, and should not 
fosi started later than the middle of February. 
Tkle best, time at which to apply artificial heat 
ia, these houses is the commencement of the 
^season. This can be disoontiaued later if the 
sumtiier proves hot and dry. The growing points 
of strong young Vines should be brought dovoi 
to a horizontal position or even lower, in order to 
'«ht;ourage the Vin^ to blreak evenly. 



The Week's Work. 



FBUITS XJNDEB GLASS. 

By F. J0BDAN« Gardener to Dr. Corbst, Impney Hall 
Gardens, Droitwich. 

Early Peaches. — In houses where the fruits are 
beginning to swell freely the temperature may be 
raised, to 55** or 68" at njght, syringing the trees 
freely twice on bright days, but once only on dull 
or cold days. If a good crop of fruits has set, 
remove first all those that are on the underside 
of the shoots, leaving sufficient on the top and 
sides of the shoots to furnish a crop. Disbudding 
should be done by degrees at intervals of a few 
days, according to the amount of vigoar possessed 
by the trees j the more vigorous the trees may 
be, the more freely may the young shoots be 
removed. Weak-growing trees should be en- 
couraged to make growth by the exercise of more 
patience in carrying out the work of disbudding, 
in order not to cause a check to the tree. No 
more shoots should be allowed to remain perma- 
nently than are necessary to furnish the trees. 
Afford liberal supplies of tepid water to healthy 
trees as soon as the fruits have been thinned, as 
it is almost impossible to over-water Peach- 
trees growing in well-drained, inside borders. 
Where the trees are of considerable age, loosen 
the surface soil by means of a fork, and apply a 
mulch. In watering such trees apply diluted 
liquid-manure, and occasionally a sprinkling of 
Kirk's Vine Manure according to the directions 
issued with this manure, which I have found to 
be excellent for all fruit trees. Vigorous-grow- 
ing young trees must be given no stimulants or 
the growth will become gross and unfruitful. If 
green-fly makes its appearance the trees may be 
fxmiigated lightly, care being taken to ensure 
that the foliage is quite dry before this operation 
ii commenced. 

Sueeestion Peaches, — ^Houses that were closed 
at the beginning of the year should be kept well 
supplied with atmospheric moisture by syringing 
and damping the floors, &c., as often as the con- 
dition of the weather outside renders this neces- 
sary. The temperature at night ^should be 60° 
while the trees are in flower, and a free circula- 
tion of the air in the house is necessary, syringing 
being discontinued for a time. Peach-Aowers 
generally set freely enough on healthy treesj but 
it is safest to pass a brush or rabbif s-taU over 
the flowers every day at noon. 

HbuMs eontainrng Later Trees may be ventilated 
night and day in order to retard the trees as long 
as may be necessary. Afford water freely to the 
roots if they are growing in inside borders. Keep 
the trees free from Aphis, and as soon as the 
flowers beg^ to expand employ a little warmth 
in the wateor-pipes. 

Lais Vinas. — Vines which were cleared of fruit 
in December or early in January should by this 
time have been pruned, the houses in which they 



^!.! v- "TPJfflB ORCHID HOUSES. 
.•' 3y V^. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbederick 
^ WrjAk. Bart.," Clare Lawn, East She6n, 8. W. 

Thunias require potting annually, and as soon 
as the new growths develop from ti^e old leafless 
stems this work should be accomplished without 
delay. Prepare a compost of two parts peat» one 
part each of fibrous loam and inoss, a sprinkling of 
dry pulverised cow-dung, and some sand and 
small crocks to allow of proper aSration. Carefully 
remOYetheold potting material from the roots, 
also any of the roots that are dead, after whi<^ 
one or more of the pseudo-bulbous stems should 
be placed in position in their new pots,'whioh 
should be rather more thka half -filled wiHi 
drainage material. Tie the stems to a central stake, 
and fill in with the compost to near the riiii, 
arranging the bases of the new growths just 
beneath the surface. Place the plants in a liglit 
part of the East Indian-house, withholding watdr 
at the; roots tintil the new roots have entered well 
into the soil; they should, however, be sprayed 
overhead once'" or twide' ' during the- day on all 
favourable occasions, and the atmosphere shoidd 
be kq>t moist by damping the surroundings. As 
growth advances increase the supply of water at 
the roots, and when the plants are approsnhiBg 
the flowering stage afford water in abundance, 
after which period they should be gradually 
inured to drier and cooler atmospherical oofti- 
ditions, but still be allowed plenty of water to tfke 
roots. When midsummer arrives the plants may 
be stood outside and allowed full exposure to 
sunlight. Propagation may be effected by le- 
moving half of each of the old stems and abnoet 
severing the removed portion between evefy 
other node, and then laying them on a damp 
surface in a warm house. When new growths 
are produced, insert the cuttings in snxall pots 
with a portion of the old stom attached, and 
grow them on in a brisk heat. 

Veniilatian. — The disparity between day and 
night temperatures at this season is oftoi very 
gKBt, frosty nights being followed by bright 
sunny days, with perhaps piercing cold winds. 
•Under these conditions great care is needed in 
.guarding against sudden fluctuations of tempeia- 
. tores inside the houses. The practice of damfnAg 
should be general in the morning, and if iftie 
houses require iit, the process may be repeated 
in the sitemoon. Ventilation during windy 
weather should be confined solely to the wall 
ventilators on the sheltered side of the hoiwde. 



THB FLOWEB GAJaLDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLSs, Gardener to Lord H»nT C, 
BmiTiNCK.M.P., UnderleyHall, WestmovsUnd. 

The Boekery. — ^The arrangement of the stones 
should be on natural lines, and with the object of 
obtaining suitable positions for all classes of 
alpine plants. A soil containing a good propor- 
tion of humus will be the more suitable for 
general planting, but for special subjects spedal 
composts will be necessary. See that the soil is 
made firm, and do not allow any spaces to remain 
unfilled with soil. In some pmces xebdnlng 
walls are necessary. These if built at a slight 
angle and with some prepared soil spread on each 
couree of stone, can be made interesting by 
planting as the work proceds many desirable 
alpines, or small plants can be dibbled in the 
crevices after the wall is built. Plants suitable 
for this purpose, and that will thrive in sunny 
fissures of a wall-garden indude Achillea argentea, 
Androsace lanuginosa, A. [sarmentoaa, Antirr- 
hinum glutinosum, many Campanulas, Oiskis in 
variety, Gyananthus lohatus, Dianthus, Saxi- 
fraga longifolia, Sednms, Sempenrivums, fto. 
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Many annualB and a^ing-sown perexixdals are 
also statable for wall-gardens, sncn as Anaeallis 
FhiUipsli (with flowers of gentian-blue colour), 
Saponaria ooyinoides, Sednm ccsruletun, Cory- 
dalis thaliotrifolia, Alpine Poppies^ Lychnis 
Haageana, Ac. 

£o«M.-^Shoiild8pringplantinghavebeen decided 
upon, prOTare the beds for the purpose by incor^ 
poratinff into them some good loam obtained from 
the surnce of an old pasture, and a good dressing 
of stable-manure. See that thorough drainage 
of the bed is provided. The work should be per- 
formed in dzy weather, and when the soil is in a 
aoitaUe oonoition. The habit and vigour of ^aeh 
variety should be taken into consideration when 
planting, and distances allowed between the 
plants acoordinsly. Measure and mark off the 
stations allotted for each plant. Prepare suit- 
able holes for the reception of the roots, and 
place some &e soil among the fibrous portions, 
Dat on no account apply fresh manure. Wh«u 
plaatini^ dwarf-growing varieties, aBow the 
point of union between stoek and graft to be 
borud 1 or 2 inches below the surface of the soil. 

XaioiM that still require manuring should have 
the manure applied without delay. Bemove moss, 
if present, with an iron rake^ and top-dress with 
some flue rich soil containing lime. Level any 
inequalities of the surface, aii^ use the roller on 
all favouiaUe opportunities. 



PIiAKTS UNDEB GLASS. 

2^ A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthxs. Esq., 
Copped Hall, Eppin^, Essex. 

Prupa^iing Stove PZai^s.— Steps should now be 
taken to proceed with the propagation of fine 
foliage and stove flowering plimts in good earnest. 
Writing upon this subject> a remark with 
regard to a pest commonly known as *'mite,'' 
described some time ago in the Oardener$' 
Chronicle, may not be out of place. This I believe 
to be responsible for many failures in the culture 
of tender plants. It does its work so effectually 
before the mischief is discovered that every 
opportunity should be taken to preserve the 
plants perfectly free from the pest. Immerse 
cuttings of plants of tender growth in a solution 
of *« Quassia Extract/' and allow them to remain 
lor seme time before inserting them in the cutting- 
pots. Growing plants can be dipped in the same 
liquid at regular intervals as was recently advised 
fiir Jacobinias. Batches of Clerodendron fallax, 
Allamanda neriifolia, and Dipladenia boliviensis, 
if propagated now, will make a bright and useful 
display towards the end of summer. Seeds also 
of Caerodendron fallax should be sown at this 
time sing^ in pots, and raised in heat. These 
will make much finer plants than those raised 
from cuttings, and will flower later. 

CaladiufM having remained dormant through 
the winter should be examined. Shake away 
the old soil from them, and repot them in a ricm 
compost consisting of three-parts good fibrous 
loam, one-part peat and one-part of dried well- 
broken cow-manure, to which should be added 
•nficient broken charcoal and silver sand to keep 
the whole sweet and porous. The oorms should 
be placed moderately deep in the pots on a layer 
of solver sand^ and the soU pressed firmly round 
them with the fingers to within an inch of the 
surface of the pot. Do not use a potting-stick. 
They should be placed in a Cucumber-house or 
similar structure where plenty of heat and 
moisture are maintained. Afford very little 
water until the soil is well filled with roots. 
Yeiy fine plants may be obtained by liberally 
feeding and potting-on the plants, but to obtain 
tery large specimens the strongest corms should 
be selected. 

. TuberouB'Tooted Begoniae.^Shake the old soil 
away from the tubers, and lay them bottom 
upwards in boxes on a layer of sand or finely- 
sifted leaf-soil. Then place the boxes in a house 
having an intermediate temperature, and lightly 
syringe them. By this method no water can 
lay in the hollow of the crown of the tubers^ 
but they should be examined frequently, and 
potted when growth and root-action have fairly 
commenced. Seeds of tnb^ious-rooted Begonias 
^n4 Gloxfniaa should be sown without delay. 
Qrea^. care, will be required iu> this operatictn. 
Finely-sifted old potting soil should be used^ and 



well-drained pots or pans. If the soil is mode- 
rately moist at the time of sowing, water need 
not be applied for the present. IHll the recep- 
tacles witn. mould to the top» and firmly press the 
surfacebefore sowingthe seeds. After the seeds are 
sown the surface of the soil may be gently pressed 
by means of a smooth piece of wood. Glass 
should be placed over the pans to preserve the 
seeds from drip and insects. Place the pans in a 
warm-house for the seeds to germinate. 



THE KITCHEN GABBEN. 

By W. Ftfb, Gardener to Lady Wantaob, Lockinge 

Park, Wantafe. 

Seed Potafos.— -Tubers selected for this purpose, 
are usually those that are of insufficient size for. 
culinary purposes. Every individual "set" 
should be furnished with a short, strong sprout, 
or even two sprouts, before being plantM. This 
is of equal importance both for earlv and for 
main crop varieties. In order that these may 
develop, the tubers should be placed in boxes or 
in trays ; a convenient size for these latter is 
2 feet 6 inches in length, 18 inches in width, and 
4 inches in depth ; and they shotild be made so 
that they can be piled on top of one another, with 
spaces between each tray to allow the light to 
reach the tubers. The seed tubers should be 
stored in a cool, airy place from which frost can 
be excluded. The eyes will soon commence to 

r^ut, of which all but two of the stronger on 
upper end should be removed. 

Soil for Potatoe should always be in a state of 
good cultivation. The most suitable is that 
which has been well maniured the previous season, 
and early in autumn was turned up and afforded 
partially- decayed leaves. At the time of planting 
our Potatos we apply lime freely, and soot is 
applied during the growing season. The selection 
of varieties should depend in a great measure 
upon locality ; some varieties succeed well in one 
district and some in another. Here, last season, 
the varieties Improved Ashleaf, Duke of York, 
Early Puritan, tlp-to-Date, and Northern Star 
produced abundant crops of good quality. 

Storing Soot-crops. — Onions stored for late use 
should be placed in an q»en shed, preferably 
behind a north wall. Turnips (if stored), Oarrots, 
and Beet-root should all be examined—a work 
that can be performed in bad weather. 

Tomaios.— Sutton's Winter Beauty is an excel- 
lent variety for fruiting in winter. Tomato 
plants are now benefiting from the effects of the 
lengthening days, and the flowers will soon be 
opening fr^y. In the morning, when the atmo- 
sphere is dry, tap the individuid plants in order 
to pollinate the flowers, and maintain a mode- 
rately-dry atmosphere with a free circulation of 
air at a temperature of 60*". Keep the roots of the 
plants only moderately moist. Toung plants 
luised from autumn-sown seeds should be given a 
position in a light, well-ventilated house. As 
growth proceeds repot the plants in 8 or 10-inch 
pots, using a ligh^ porous compost, warmed to 
the temperature of the house. 

Parsley. — Where hard daily pulling is the 
practice through the winter months, even where 
good provision was made at the proper time, the 
stock becomes almost exhausted in tne new year. 
Upon clearing ground some weeks back of this 
herb the large roots were lifted, plunged in a 
mild hot-bed, and are now furnishing Parsley in 
considerable quantity. Seeds may now be sown 
on hot-beds or in boxes in warm fruit-houses. 
The seedlings will be useful for transplanting in 
sheltered open positions, when large enough to 
handle. A good variety of Parsley should be 
obtained by carefully selecting the seed from the 
best plants. 

THE HABDY FBUIT GABBEK. 

By W. H. Clabxe, Gardener to Sir Willmx Plowdxn. 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

American Slight or Woolly Aphis on Apple-trees. 
—The affected part should be scraped with a 
knife and all dead and decaying bark removed; 
next apply a few drops of coal-tfur essence in hot 
water, well scrubbing the wound with it; this 
will destroy the insects. In order to prevent 
future attacks, work into every crevice or hole 
some warm colza oil, using a stiff -painter's brush 
for the purpose. 



Pear Maggot, — If trees were attacked with the 
Pear midge last season, remove the mifkee soil 
to the depth of 8 inches and bum it. If 
a large number of trees has to be done thia 
operation would be a long one. The larvse bury 
themselves in the eround and soon become 
cocoons. Many of these may be destroyed by 
frequently hoeing the ground under the trees, or 
a heavy dressing of kainit or sulphurated lime 
maybe appUed. This will furnish food to the 
trees as well as kill the insects. The same appli- 
cation may be employed with much success for 
trees planted on grass. 

Codlin Moths may be discovered secreted below 
the bark of old trees ; if not previously done this 
should be scraped off and the trees sprayed, 
limewashine the tmnks with wash in which 
sulphur has oeen mixed. Small pieces of Linseed 
cake placed in 60-sized pots and just covered at 
the Imse of the tree will serve to capture many. 
The tiapd should be examined frequently, insert- 
ing the whole in a bucket of watcnr so that none 
of the moths may escape. 

Strawberries, — Commence preparation for 
making new plantations by trenching the g^und, . 
working in two layers of manure, one at tho 
bottom of the trench and the other between the 
first and second spits. If the subsoil is of a poor, 
description do not bring it to the surface, but if 
it^ is heavier than the staple soil, the shovellinga 
from the bottom of each irench ^ould be thrown 
up, for the finest Strawb^riee are produced upon 
soils of medium stiffness. Strawberries require 
firm soil, therefore the ground should be prepared 
a considerable time before the plants are put out 
that it may thoroughly settle. In gardens where 
late forced plants are usually plimted out, the 
ground prepared as above recommended will 
become firm by the time this work will be com* 
menced. Forced plants put out in summer are 
preferable to sinring planting if the latter 
plants are allowed to fruit in the first season, 
when they should be building up strong crowns 
for the ensuing season. If space is very 
limited a crop of earlv Potatos may be raised 
on this ground, which, being so heavily manured, 
will not be impoverished bv sudi a crop. 
The Potatos should be lifted by July, and 
the earliest Strawberry runners, which have 
been layered in small pots o^ turves, planted 
out immediately, choosing showerv weather if 
possible for the purpose. Examine old plantations^ 
and if the birds have scratched the manure over 
the crowns remove this and expose the crowns. 
On rich land a slight sprinkling of salt may be 
applied, repeating the operation when the fruits 
have set. 

Protecting Fruit Blossoms, — Buds upon Apricot- 
trees have pushed considerably, therefore have 
protecting material in readiness, and if any tapes 
and rings require to be sewn let this work be done 
at once. A clumsy but €ffeotual way of making a 
protector for fruit^blossoms upon an individual 
tree is to tie together a quantity of hay bands so 
as to form a net. In an old garden of note this 
system has been successfully practised for many 
yean. Glass copings are better left down at 
present, as their use would tend to hasten the 
buds. 



THE APIABT. 

Bt Chlobis. 

Entrances, 4"^.-— Keep the entrances so that only 
one bee may pass at a time, and keep them dear 
of dead bees. Should a very bright day come,, 
and the bees are flying thickly, then the body- 
box may be lifted from the floor-board, and this 
latter be well cleared of debris. 

Tale Stock, — Most of us leave this too late, or 
forget our wants until the honey-flow is on. To 
avoid disappointment it will be well during this 
slack season to ascertain our needs, and order the 
materials at once of any of the respectable 
manufacturers. Having received the goods we 
may then flt up frames with whole sheets of 
foundation, and thus be ready for the swarms ; 
also fit up the section-racks. How many of us 
can recall the times we have vowed to have every- 
thing in readiness for swarms! The result of. 
neglect is often that foundation is not firmly 
fixed, and if the weather becomes hot it slips> 
and brood is destroyed. 
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FRIDAY, Feb. 34— Royal Botanic Society Meet. 



BALEa FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY and FRIDAY NEXT- 

Jlardy Border Plants,, Azaleas, Roses, Lilinms, Ac, 
at 67 and 68, Cheapaide, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, 
at 12. 

WEDNESDAY, NEXT- 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons. Palms, Roses, Herbaceous 
Plants, Lilies, Perennials, <&c., at 67 and 68. Cbeap- 
side, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12 —1,354 cases 
Japanese Ltllums, Davallias, Iris. Pseonies, &c., at 
()7 and 68, Cheapside, E.G.. by Protheroe & Morris, 
at 8 o'clock. —At Stevens' Rooms at 12.30 p.k., Roses, 
Lilies, Azaleas. Rhododendrons, Palms, dec. 

THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT— 

Final Clearance Bale of Nursery Stock at Hassocks 
Nursery, Hassocks, Su3sex,by Protheroe and Morris, 
at 12 o'clock. 

FRIDAY NEXT— 

Imported and Established Orchids at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, £.G„ by Protheroe and Morris, at 
12.30 o'clock. 

iVirr further particulars tee our Adverlisement eehumu,) 



AJWMAaM TBMPBJ^TUiui for the enniinf week, dednoeA 
from observatlonB of Forty-three Years at Chiiwlok 
— W8\ 
Actual TBHpraATUBSB :— 

UySDOV,— Wednesday, February 16 (6 PJi.) : Max. 6l» ; 
Min. 46°. 
eirdenertf ChronteUe Office, 41, WelUnffton Street, 
Corent Garden, London.— T^vriday, Feb. 16 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 30 3; Temp., 60\ Weather- 
overcast and dull. 
TuanvcBa.— Wednesday, Feb. 15 (6 p.m.): Max. 48«, 
. Guildford ; Min. 46% N. of Ireland. 



«.^ A..«<^^.».> ^T 18 to be hoped that the 
The QArdaners' x tx j *. 

Orphan Fund, earning note uttered by 
the ChairmaD, Mr. May, at 
the Annual Meeting held on the lOthinst. 
will be BO earnestly heeded that at the next 
annual meeting less anxiety may prevail. 
Everyone admits that the objects of the 
charity are excellent, and at no time have 
we heard any complaint as to its adminis- 
tration, and yet the miserable tale has to 
be told that this year the Society could not, 
with due regard to its existing responsi- 
bilities, place one- half of the number of 
eligible candidates on the pension list. 
This circumstance is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising, however lamentable it may be, as 
a similar incapability occurs in most so- 
cieties of the kind. What strikes us as 
more dei^orable is the fact that the annual 
income from subscriptions does not increase, 
that the regular subscribers are falling off, 
and that their places are not filled, as they 
should be, in a higher proportion. It may 
be said that at the annual dinner the 
deficiency is made good. So it has been 
in the past, and so we hope it may agilin 
be; but a precarious and uncertain source 
of income is by no means so satisfactory as 
an assured revenue from regular subscribers. 
It is not spasmodic generosity that is wanted 
so much as the systematic performance of 
duty. It is humiliating to feel that we 
have to depend on the charity of the bene- 
volent when we ought to le able by 
our own exertions to meet our obligations 
either to those who in their declining years 
need our assistance, or to those helpless 
ones who in the beginning of their lives 
have been deprived of their natural pro- 
tectors. 

Hitherto it has been the practice, atiihe 
discretion of the Committee, to allot to the 
guardians of the most necessitous- of the 
unsuccessful candidates at each election a 
small sum (28. 6d. weekly) as a gratuity 
until, by gradual accretion of votes, the 
orphan succeeds in securing election to the 
full benefit of the fund. We were told on 
Friday last that unless the Annual sub- 



scriptions were augmented this practice 
might have to be curtailed or even dis- 
continued ; so that, instead of coping 
with the distress in our ranks, we should 
actually be doing less than our predecessors. 
That we must, and as we think ought to, 
look to our own community rather than to 
outsiders is shown by the fact that a special 
appeal made to a large number of ladies 
supposed to be interested in gardening, and 
whose sympathies, it might be presumed, 
would go out to the orphans^ resulted in the 
receipt of a sum not much more than suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses connected with 
the issue of the circular. Surely it is only 
necessary to lay these facts before the garden- 
ing public to secure a largely - increased 
revenue for the Boyal Gardeners' Orphan 
Fund ! 

The Veitch Memorial Trust.— At a meet- 
ing of the Trustees, held on the 9th inst., it was 
resolved that the sum of Je50 be presented to the 
Trustees of the Lindley Library for the general 
purposes of the Trust. A Bronze Medal and £6 
are also offered for competition at the Boyal Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society; on September 18 
to 16 next, for six dishes of fruit, flavour and 
quality to be the primary consideration. A 
similar prize and medal are to be awarded for the 
three most distinct kinds in any one of the 
exhibits of vegetables, the object being to 
reward superior cultivation. Silver medals 
are also offered for improved methods of 
packing and transmitting garden and orchard 
produce, and for improved methods of affording 
shelter and protection to outdoor plants, as well 
as of heating, ventilating, and shading glass 
structures. 

"Flora and Sylva."— The second volume 
of this elegant publication has now been issued. 
The paper, type, illustrations, and binding are 
all alike excellent of their kind. The text is 
varied, and much of it of permanent value. Why 
Correas should be called " Australian Fuchsias " is 
not very obvious, for the resemblance is of the 
most superficial character, and in stmctore and 
lineage they have nothing to do with Fuchsias, 
while the name Correa is surely unobjectionable. 
"Cape Cowslips" as a substitute for Lachenalia 
may be objected to on the same grounds, but 
even more strongly. Vernacular names are 
most desirable when they are sanctioned by 
long usage, and not modem coinages, and 
especially when they are accurate, for in gar- 
dening as in other matters we should strive 
after truth as strenuously as after beauty. 
Printer's errors, like " filipenaullna '' and 
" Aubretia" are, as we know by painful experi- 
ence, never likely to be completely eliminated, but 
"Guelder Bose" for Gueldres Bose is something 
more than a typograpical slip. Here again the 
Viburnum has about as much or as little relation 
to a Bose as a Cabbage has to a Cucumber. 
Doctors differ in more important matters than 
etymology, as illustrated by an obiter dietv/nv of 
Sir Hbnbt Thompson, who is here cited as having 
said that Strawberries of all foods known to 
mortals are those most conducive to the forma- 
tion of lithic acid. This is a statement that 
9hould not be made without confirmatory testi- 
mony. We suspect it to be in conflict with 
general experience, and it certainly does not tally 
with the allegation made by LiNNiEus that he 
cured himself of the gout by eating Strawberries. 
- So far ar we know, BiFNieus offered no more 
evidence on the subject than did Sir Hbnbt 
Thompson. Apart from its attractive appear- 
ance, the volume before us will be of substantial, 
permanent value by reason of the numerous 
monographs of plants of garden interest that it 
contains. 



Foliage Begonias.— There is an interesting 
article on this subject, copiously illustrated, in 
the last number of Mollxb's Deutsche Qdrtner' 
Zeitung. These handsome plants deserve more 
attention than they get. 

"Cunard Christmas and New Year 
Atlantic Souvenir."— This publication for 1904 
— 1905 contains an interesting account of the fine 
modem ships of to-day as contrasted with those 
of even a quarter of a century ago. Ocean tra- 
yellers are now surrounded with not merely com- 
forts but luxuries, and one of the additions during 
the season to certain of the Cunard liners is the 
fitment to them of the Marconi telegraphy appa- 
ratus by which they are enabled to receive con- 
stant messages from England and America, even 
when equi-distant from both continents. A 
yessel is now being built for this service to be 
propelled by turbine engines. The Bouvenir 
includes some lig^t literature for holiday reading. 
It is obtainable from the Company's offices, 8, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 

Ke«v.— An "Appendix" to the Bulletin has 
recently been issued containing a list of members 
of the respective staffs of the botanical depart- 
ments at home, in India, and in the Colonies. 

Market Measures.— For purposes of con- 
version the Board of Agriculture, in their weekly 
return of market prices, have adopted the following 
rates: — 

Apples, " bnshel " = 42 lb. ; "pot " = 68 lb. ; 
" case " = 40 lb. ; " barrel" = 140 lb. 

Pears, "case " = 20 lb. 

Beet, "pot " = 70 lb. 

Brussels-Sprouts, " pot " = 40 lb. ; " hamper " 
= 60 lb. 

Onions, "Dutch bags" = 110 lb., taken as 
I cwt. : " Valencia case " = 120 lb. 

Spinach, "bushel" = 24 lb. 

Turnips, "pot" = 60 lb. 

Potatos, " load " = 262 lb. ; a " bag " of foreign 
Potatos = 1 cwt. 

Castilloa Rubber. — According to a note in 
the Tropical AgricuUwriet for January, the samples 
of rubber from Castilloa g^wn in Ceylon are the 
" finest yet seen." The rubber was procured by 
a simple method from quite young trees. 

" Gifts." — ^We have on more than one occa- 
sion pointed out that the remedy for illicit com- 
missions rests with the nurserymen tfaemselves, 
and if they would co-operate in the same way 
that they did several years ago in abolishing the 
more than questionable practices then prevalent 
in the seed-trade they would be equally successful 
now. One very great difficulty however remains 
to be overcome : How can the Dutch merchants 
be prevented from offering a discount to the gar- 
dener — a discount sometimes larger than what is 
given by our own firms P We have called atten- 
tion to this matter before, and now we see that 
the Agricultural EcononM is taking up the ques- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the newly-estab- 
lished Oardenera' Association will attend to this 
reform among othera that are needed. 

The Hanley (Staffs.) Horticultural 
Show and Fete.— Mr. Joseph Ebnt having 
retired from the office of Secretary, Mr. Wm. 
PouiiSON, Town Hall, Hanley, has been appointed 
to the position. 

Aberdeen and North of Scotland 
Agricultural College— Lectures to Gar- 
deners. — Under the auspices of this College 
several courses of lectures on various lubjects 
have been given during the present session. The 
Qovemors of the College have just arranged for 
another course on "The Elementary Chemistry 
of Soils and Manures " for the benefit <^ horti- 
culturists, professional and amateur. The lec- 
tures, which are to be delivered by Mr. Jaios 
HiNnaicK, in the Agricultural Department of 
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Aberdeen UniverBity, on the eyenings of Feb- 
ruary 51, 28, March 7, 14, 21, and 28 (Tuesdays), 
at 8 o'clock, are intended to assist gardeners and 
others in and around the city of Aberdeen to 
-obtain scientific knowledge of the growth of plants, 
of what plants derive from the air, and of what 
they derive from the soil. The nature and oom- 
poeition of the soil itself in relation to air, water, 
•fertility, &c., will be explained. Detailed infor- 
mation applicable to the special conditions 
•required in the case of gardeners in regard to the 
nee of manures, natural and artificial, will be 
supplied, whQe the results of the best methods 
for combating insects, fungus, and weed pests 
will be explained. Employers are recommended 
"to make an effort to induce as many of their 
employis as possible to attend the course. No 
^arge will be made for attendance on the lectures. 

English Holly in America.— We leam 
-that considerable quantities of berried HoUy find 
their way to the American markets. We can 
hardly look on this fact with complacency, as we 
fear it will entail the mutilation and spoliation 
of one of our greatest ornaments. For once we 
should be glad if our cousins would put on a heavy 
import du^ — ^but then we have no Holly to sell ! 

SOLANUM COMMER80NI AND EDIBLE PO- 
a:AT08. — In a recent issue of the Comptes Bendus 
M. Edouabd HncKBL speaks of Solanum Com- 
mersoni, Dnnal, and its great variability under 
different conditions, and suggests its connection 
"with the cultiyated Potato, from which in some 
•of its forms it can hardly be distinguished. Mr. 
£[ncKBL observes that :•" 1st. S. Commersoni 
presents as many different forms as does the true 
«3. tuberosum, therefore this species has certainly 
played an important part in the origin of our 
ordinary Potatos. 2nd. The striking parallelism 
•existing between the same series of variations 
«eems to disprove that close connection between 
the two original species which was so strongly 
«rged by Bakbb (who grouped aU the forms of 
^tuberous Solanuma as simple varieties of one 
"type — S. etuberosum). 3rd. The complete and 
permanent variations supervening upon altera- 
tion in the surrounding conditions, especially 
-evident when Con msrson's species was grown in 
A moist situation such as it inhabits naturally, 
ehow how considerable is the range of variation 
in certain species, and how the phenomena of 
"mutation* observed by Da Ybibs may be so 
important that in two generations all the cha- 
racteristics peculiar to a species may be lost. 
-4th. The Tiolet variety of S. Commersoni seems 
.actually, by its great productivenes6 (63000 kilo- 
grammes per hectare) and its preference for damp 
eoils, to suggest its profitable culture in marshy 
fioils, hitherto almost unproductive." 



NOME GORRESPOIDEICE. 

f(The Editor does not hold himsd/ retponttble for the 
opiniont ex^preued by his Corretpondents. ) 
CUCUMBER DISEASE OR " SPOT."— Until last 
yaar I have not had any personal experience of 
the dreaded "spot" in Cucumber-plants, and I 
had hoped that I should never again have a 
•similar experience, but unfortunately the dis- 
ease re-appeared in the plants in the montk of 
^uly I As soon as I detected the small '^ots 
•fabout the size of the head of an ordinary pin at 
nrst), I dusted over the affected leaves with 
Aowers-of-sulphur, with a view of destroying the 
fungus then on the leaves, as well as to render 
the latter less liable to farther attacks. Finding 
that this did not have quite the desired effect, I 
•ent the entire spots clean out of the leaves, or 
removed the leaves altogether where badly 
affectei> but to no useful puipose, as the spots 
-coniinued to npread not only in number but also 
4n size — ajmearing on the young leaves as soon 
AS unfolded ! In each case I observed that the 
*" spot " appeared on the plants near the door at 
the colder end of the house (160 feet from the 
tieating apparatus). The disease generally 



appears after fire-heat has been dispensed with, 
say, some time in June, and sometimes before, 
when the quantity of fuel used in the furnace 
is not sufficient to warm the pipes at the top 
end of the house, with perhaps the same 
quantity of moisture distributed therein as 
when the water in the pipes was heated to the 
boiling point the entire length of same. I may 
say that £ haye never heard of the ''spot" attack- 
ing Cucumber plants in private gurdens, and I 
would at the same time remind the readers of the 
Oardeners' Chronicle that in private places 
Cucumbers are generally afforded ar^ficial 
bottom and top-heat during the whole period of 
growth. Hence their immunity from "spot." 
Moreover, the plants in private gardens are 
cropped lightly> the young fruits being thinned 
out, the object being to obtain a regular supply 
of a few dozen fruits a week f rom> given number 
of plants for, say, a period of six months, whereas 
the obiect of the grower for market is to take all 
the saleable Cucumbers that the plants under 
skilful and generous treatment are capable of 
yielding in as short a time as possible ; the plants 
too, being grown without bottom-heat of any kind 
whatever. Thus it will be seen that Cucumbers 
in private places and in market gardens are 
g^wn under very different conditions. As the 
result of my cogitations regarding the "spot" 
in Cucumber leaves during the last two sea- 
sons, I have arrived at uie conclusion that 
a preventive, if not a remedy, is to be found 
in the vaporising of the Cucumber houses with 
sulphur once a fortnight from the end of April 
until the plants have done bearing. By the use 
of Campbell's Sulphur Vaporising Machine, every 
particle of leaf and stem growQi will be finely 
and evenly coYcred with the sulphur deposit and 
with which the atmosphere is as a matter of 
course also impregnated to such an extent as 
to kill and further prevent the appearance of 
the fungus during the intervals indicated. No 
more moisture should be distributed in the 
Cucumber house, especially after the fires have 
been let out, than is absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of the plants. When the old ridges 
are removed from each house preparatory to 
starting a fresh batch of plants, sulphur should 
be burnt therein so as to kill any insect or germg 
of disease that may be in them, the wooa and 
glass being then washed with water and the 
brickwork with hot lime, so as to make them 
clean and sweet before the new soil with which to 
form the ridges is wheeled in. I may say at 
once that, so far as my observations and con- 
clusions based thereon count, the cause of " spot " 
appearing on Cucumber-leaves is not to be attri- 
buted to the composition and condition of the 
soil in which the plants are growing under expert 
management, but, on the contrary, to the fact of 
unfavourable external as well as internal atmo- 
spheric conditions occurring at a time when the 
vigour and energies of the first batch of plants 
have become nearly exhausted through the pro- 
duction of heavy and continuous crops of fruit 
during the previous ten or twelve weeks, the plants 
being consequently more likely while in that con- 
dition to experience a check from a sudden and 
unfavourable change taking place in the weather 
after fire-heat had been dispensed with, than a 
batch of young plants just coming into bearing 
woiddbe. Neither, in my opinion, is the remedy 
for " spot " on Cucumber- leaves to be found in the 
application of liquid nostrums at the roots. 
Viewing, from a practical point, the " Practical 
Directions for Treatment " g^ven by Mr. George 
Massee in his article published in a recent volume 
of the Journal of the Boyal Horticultural Society, 
enUtled "To Protect Cucumbers and Tomatos 
from Fung^is," and quoted in Mr. Owen Thomas's 
interesting article (p. 439), I am unable to see 
what possible good could result from the carry- 
ing out of the directions given in the above- 
mentioned article; such, for instance, as the 
advice given as to the watering of Cucumber- 
plants, when a fortnight old, every third day 
for six weeks with a solution consisting of 1 oz. of 
sulphate of copper dissolved in 50 gallons of 
water, afterwaras applying a stronger dose every 
fourth day. This advice should be carefully 
considered before being acted upon ; even the 
application of rain-water only to young plants a 
fortnight old every third day may have a bad 
effect. H. W. Ward, 



CEDRUS DEODARA VAR. ALBA SPICA.— In 
reference to this variety (see p. 76), the trees are 
growing in a position facing the west, and until 
three years ago they were much protected from 
north-east and east winds. The two trees growing 
here came from Messrs. John Waterer & Som^ 
nursery, Bagshot. If Mr. Page happens to be in 
the vicinity of Haslemere at any time, I shall be 
very pleased to show him our trees. Thos. Harris 
Lower (3rayswood Gardens, Haslemere, 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. — I have muoh 
pleasure in giving your correspondent, Mr. A. C 
Forbes, the cubic contents of the above tree, 
quarter girth measurement, which is 64 by 8 feet, 
28 ft. 6 ins. over bark. The timber, howeyer, is 
not sound. The heart is decayedf or some 16 ft. from 
tiie base of the tree. The cubic contents would 
be much more if the tree tapered less. Ghrowth 
has been less rapid for the last fifteen years, the 
tree nat making more than from 12 to 14 inches; 
instead of from 18 inches to 2 feet each year, aa 
formerly. I thank Mr. Bartlett for his note on 
the Pencarrow tree. Mr. Elwes writes me that 
he measured one slightly larger at Killerton. It 
would be Tory interesUng to know the growth 
made by the CooUattin tree since 1891. C. Pag0» 
Dropmore Oardens, Bucks. 

Since reading the remarks by Mr. Page 

and other correspondents, I have measured a 
specimen of Cryptomeria japonica gprowinff in 
the grounds here. Its height is 45 feet and its 
girth 8 feet at 5 feet up, and 11 feet girth at 
ground line. The diameter of the branchee is 
35 feet. There is no account of the time it 
was planted, but from inquiries I have made it 
appears to have been planted by the late Sir 
Eichard Green Price, Bt., in 1862. W. PaUiser, 
Norton Manor Gardens, Norton B.8.O., Mads, 

JA8M1NUM NUDIFLORUM.— In answer to the 
enquiry on p. 90, 1 may mention that there are 
in these gardens two large plants growing in 
warm and favourable positions. As a rule both 
of them flower profusely each year. This seasosi, 
owing to the absence of frost, the plants have 
presented a mass of well-developed and apparently 
perfect flowers for the past eight or ten weeks. 
In previous years I have never noticed fruits at 
any stage of growth, nor have I seen insects of 
any kind on uie plants when in bloom. To-day I 
have examined several faded flowers, but did not 
discover one that showed any sign of fertilisation. 
Occasionally we find a bunch of berries on the 
large-flowering [variety of J. officinale, but this 
is quite the exception. H. Stark, Crag Head, 
Bournemouth, 

ST. JAMES*S HALL AND ITS HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATIONS.— The closing of this well-known 
hall for public purposes serves as a reminder that 
the first National Bose Exhibition was held here 
on July 1, 1868; and on September 23 in the 
same year a National Dahlia Show. Subsequent 
RTiTiniil national exhibitions were held, either at 
the Hanover Square Booms, the Crystal Palaoe, 
&c., and, though the National Bose Society and 
the National Dahlia Society were not formed for 
a few years afterwards, there is no doubt that the 
idea of permanent societies took its inspiration 
from what was done at St. James's Hall. Of 
those who took part in these two exhibitions 
forty-six years ago, how very few indeed survive I 
B.D, 

THE GARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND. — Coming 
fredi from the recent annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Orphan Fund, I took the opportuni^ 
on the same evening, at a largely attended meet- 
ing of the members of the Kingston Gardeners' 
Society, to lay the claims of the Fund before 
them, and earnestly begged the Society to take 
some action in support of its objects. The pro- 
motion of a concert was not favoured, as here we 
are flooded with such entertainments. I suggested 
that ft-^ollection in small silver and coppen be 
made at eadi meeting of the members, and then 
at the expiration of the session the entire amount 
thus obtained should be sent to the Fund. 
That suggestion was so far favoured that the 
hat was at once passed reund, and Ss. thus col- 
lected. That so good a result will follow at each 
meeting I do not anticipate, but if some 2a 
or 9r.' be collected the strain on the members' 
pockets, and no gardener is rich, will be 
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inftniteaimal. KeverihelesB a sems of re^lar 
meetineB znight enable a goodly sum to be 
realUed daring each year. I told the members 
that when the annoid election of orphans took 
place they ooold ballot for tiie privilege of repre- 
senting the sodety as electors. If a society like 
oars could, for instance, raise, say iS3, thus 
obtaining twelve votes, a good proportion of 
members would enjoy the privilpge of being 
electors, and become keenly interested in the 
Orphan Fund and its operations. There are 
scores of these mutual improvement societies in 
the kingdom, as reports of proceedings in the 
papers from time to time show, but very few are 
subscribers to the Orphan Fund. Did all of 
them but make collections at their meetings from 
time to time, in the way we propose to do here, a 
very large sum might in that way be added to 
the Fund's income yearly. A. Dtan, 

EARLY PEACHE8.*-My experience with the 
variety Alexander quite agrees with that of Mr. 
Jordan. Some years ago, when taking charge of 
a garden in the Midlands, I found a young tree 
of "Alexander" growing in the large Peach- 
house among serend others. As usual with young 
trees it had made a quantity of strong sappy 
growths; by judicious root-pruning and paxtial 
Ufting it was brought into a bearing condition. 
When re-arranging the large house a year or two 
later, the tree was moyed into the early house, and 
produced a moderate crop the first season, the 
fruits ripening during the month of May. In 
subsequent seasons the house was closed early in 
January, and as a rule we had fruits. of good size 
and splendid colour ready in the first week of 
May. The bud dropping propensities were greatly 
mitigated by dne attention to watering the border, 
frequent syringings overhead, and affording 
abundant ventilation during the summer, autunm, 
and early winter months. I should not have 
the slightest hesitation in planting "Alexander" 
Beach for early forcing. JET. B,, B<mr%MMuih. 

-'-^ I should like to support Mr. Jordan 
respecting Alexander Peach. Here at CasUe 
HiU is a tree that was one of the first sent 
out. I believe Messrs. James Yeitch k Sons 
sent it here for trial when the variety was fiirst 
introduced, about twenty- seven years ago. It is 
in the early-house, and bears each year a good 
crop of Peaches. The buds do not drop, because 
we afford plenty of water to the roots, and we 
commence to force the tree very gently in the 
way Mr. Jordan recommended. Some of the 
fruits ripen in the first week in May, and 
specimens have weighed from 6 to 8 oz. each. I 
can endorse all Mr. Jordan has said with regard 
to, drought being the cause of aU the mischief. 
In visiting gardens, I have observed the com- 
paratively dry treatment of Peach-trees during 
the autumn and winter months, and have seen 
the same trees in the spring when the buds have 
dropped. Jno, W. Barks, Ca$tle HUl Gardens, 
JBUtchingley, Surrey, 

, We have had the varieties Hale's Early 

and Alexander for over eight years and they have 
not cast their flower buds. Neither variety shows 
such a profusion of flowers as do Boyal George, 
Noblesse, Barrington,and other old English sorts, 
and, as Mr. Tomlinson states (see p. 91), some of 
the buds do not expand. They are trained on 
the front trellis of a curvilinear house, with 
trees of Royal George and Lord Napier Nec- 
tarine on the back wall. At one time we had 
a tree of Soyal George also on the front, and 
we then used to close the house the first week 
in November, but it was as much as we could 
do to get a dish or two of ripe fruits the first 
week in May for a special function. Now we close 
on Januaiy 1, yet gather ripe Peaches as early 
as we did formerly, but they are from the variety 
Alexander. I think most Peaches and Nectarines 
cast their buds if planted in light, loose soil, and 
are not afforded abundance of water, especially 
after the fruit has been gathered and onwards. 
Out-door trees get more water at that stage than 
when in active growth. Our soil is stiff enough 
for anything. W, P. R., Preston, 

THE GRAPE-VINE IN SOUTHERN ENQLAND.— 
As a subject that I have had in mind for many 
years, it gave me much pleasure to peruse Mr. 
Douglas's article in the GardenersT Chrimiele, 
February 4, on the cultivation of the Grape-vine 



on warm walls in our southern counties. That 
good Grapes can be obtained on out-of-doors 
vines, if the culture is of the right kind and 
similar to that afforded by the old culti- 
vators quoted by Mr. Douglas, is capable of 
proof. I have myself observed, as a boy, excel- 
lent Sweetwater, Parsley-leaved and plain-leaved 
varieties. Black Morocco, and Miller's Burgpcmdy, 
produced on a south wall in the gardens at 
Stanley Grove, now St. Mark's College, Chelsea j 
at Eden Lodse, Kensington Gore, where my 
father was head gardener for several years ; and 
on the roof of Vine Cottage, which stood where 
the Albert Hall was afterwards built. That 
which was possible then is equally so at the 
present date, although there may now be a 
greater amount of smoke emitted from house and 
factory chimneys. The gardeners of two or three 
generations back were good cultivators of out-of- 
doors fruits generally, taking great pains with 
the manuring, pruning, and training of the same, 
seeing that glass strictures of any sort were less 
common, owing to the greater cost of oonstmo- 
tion, due to the heavy duty on imported glass 
and the consequent high price of that made in 
this country. Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
advocated the employment of "ground " vineries> 
which were simply stretches of span-roofed frames 
of any length, according to space and require- 
ments, with single rods of Vines slung along at 
the apex of the ridge, about IJ feet from the 
ground-level, and the bearing shoots trained on 
either side at intervals of 1^ to 2 feet^ in the 
same manner as house Vines on the short- spur 
system. The frames stood on a single or double 
line of Iwicks, as a means of preserving the wood- 
work from injury by damp. For affording extra 
space a trench similar to those thrown out 
for Celery was recommended. Bivers was a 
man of original and practical ideas, and to 
make the ground - vinery easily uj^erstood 
he constructed a number of them in his 
nursery as object-lessons for visitors. He 
also constructed " dug - out " vineries having 
lean-to and saddle roofs, with and without heat* 
ing iqyparatns. The results were excellent in 
every way, although the means were of the 
roughest kind, no brick walls, and merely earth 
for the floors. He did not use the syringe much 
on his Vines, the moistare arising from the soil, 
more espedaUy in the unheated vineries, being 
sufficient for the requirements of the Vines and 
keeping down red-spider, that plague in some 
gardens— in fact, the acarid could not live in tiie 
moist air of these structures. Of course the 
matter of ventilation received proper attention, 
and mildew was unknown. It seems a pity such 
inoxpensive adjuncts to a garden have dropped 
out of use, for they served many useful purposes 
besides Gimpe-growing~Buob, for example, as tiie 
protection A saladings, early Brooooli and Cauli- 
flowers in autumn and winter, and all kinds of 
early things in spring, as Peas, Cauliflowers, 
French Beans, Cabbage, Lettuces^ Onions, kc. 
R Moors. 

HULLYHOCK8.— It may interest your readers 
to hear that I make a specialty of growing the 
new type, which are annuals. The quick and 
luxuriant growth of the plants is not faTOurable 
to the establishment of the fungus. The seeds 
may be sown about the end of March, but if sown 
later of course they will not commence flowering 
so soon. Young plants^transplanted about the 
beginning of May will commence to bloom about 
the end of July. They will remain in flower 
until late in the autumn. The branches 
that have borne flowers must be cut awi^, 
otherwise all the energy of growth will be 
deveted to the ripening the seeds. It is also 
worth while mentioning that the plants are just 
as hardy as those of the other types of Hollyhocks, 
therefore plants- may stand another year, but I 
prefer to grow them year by year. I send to your 
address some packets of seeds of each strain by 
sample post and beg you to send these for trials 
to some of your correspondents interested in 
Hollyhocks in order that they may try these new 
strains. It is necessary to mention that the 
double strain is still not yet so perf ectiy double 
as those of the best varieties of Chater's Prize 
strains, but nevertheless the flowers are pretty 
nearly double, and ultimately I trust to have a 
strain that will compare with the beet of any 



type of the biennial class. Frederick Boemer^ 
Quedlinburgh. [The seeds in question have been 
forwarded for trial at the garden of the Boyalf 
Horticultural Society at Wisley. Ed.] 
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THB BOYAL HORTICITLTUHAX.. 

FtBBUABT 14.-— It will be seen from the amount at 
space devoted in this issue to the doings of the BoyaD 
Hortioultuial Booiety, that Tuesday last was an un- 
usuallj busy day. The attendance of Fellows ia> 
alwayp greater on the day of the annual meeting, 
than it is at ordinary meetings of the Society, and 
exhibitors seek to improve the occasion by bringing to 
the Hall as much as possible. 

The report printed below will show what an impor- 
tant display was made of Orchids, and the Obcbiiv 
OoMlfimB recommended as many as one First-olaas. 
Certificate, four Botanical Cortiiieates, and two Award» 
of Merit to novelties. 

The oollection of Orchids from JSBEIUAH CouiAX^ 
Baq., was of great magnitude and exosUeBse. 

The Floral CoMMiirim recommended four Awards^ 
of Merit to novelties, but the Fbdit and YaouTABLK. 
OOMMITTBB made no Award at all. 

AU the Committees Mt in separate toobis on the- 
first floor, but means should have been taken to see^ 
that sufBdent room and scats were provided for the- 
members. This will, we doubt not, be done on futnre- 
ocoasiona. The Society's offioers have had an extmor- 
dinary amount of work to do during the past twelve*, 
months owing to the change of ofllccs, and have dene it^ 
remarkably well, but in the near future a nonnalk 
condition of things may be eoqieoted to ebtaia. 

Floral Committee. 

Preseni: Geo. Paul, Ssq. (in the chair), and Messrs^ 
H. B. May, C. T. Druexy, Jno. Green, F. Page- 
Roberts, (Rev.) C. E. Tearson, R. C. Notoatt, G. 
Reuthe, Chas. Bliok, Jno. Jennings, C. J. Salter, Chas. 
Dixon, J. F. McLeod, W. Howe, W. Bain, Charles. 
Jeffries, R. Hooper Pearson, Herbert J. Cutbosh, 
E. T. Cook, James Hudson, W. Cuthbertem, George- 
Gordon, W. P. Thomson, W. J. James, Hanry Turner,, 
and E. H. Jenkins. 

Erica x Yeitshi, a hybrid from E. eodmedee (1ub>. 
tanica), was shown by Messrs. Robbbt Ybroh k SON,. 
Exeter. A plant nearly 4 feet high and as much in* 
diameter was shown in flower from the open-air at 
Exeter. The flowers are white, and the halut of thet 
plant is more like that of £. arborea than E. eodonodes. 
The Committee recommended that the variety be tried! 
out-of-doors at Wisley, it being very valuable if it wIlB 
flower out-of-doors at this season. 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper^ 
EdmoBiton, set up a liuge coileetion of eniameniall 
foliage plants-Oodiaeums (Crotons), Dsaonaas, Fens,. 
Caladinms, Pahns, Dieffenbachias, Begonia Rex, kt.. 
A batch of Adiantpm Farley ense occupied the centre of' 
the group, and an excellent collection of Dradenas wa» 
staged to the right of these plants (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush k Son, Highgate, N., put up> 
a handsome group of forced flowering plants— Mag> 
nolias, lilac, Stai^ylea colchiea, numerous spedes oV 
Prunus and Pyrus, Spinsa pnmifolia. Rhododendrons, 
ftc. Magnolia Lenne was noticed with its claret- 
coloured petals, also a grand plant of M. HaUesaa. 
(Saver-gUt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. J. Hill k Son, Barrowfield Nurseries,. 
Lower Edmonton, displayed a group of ehoJee speoimeit> 
Ferns (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Jab. Ybitch k Sons, Ltd., King's Road,. 
Chelsea, exhibited some excellently flowered plants of 
Primula x kewensis, Eupatorium vemale, Celeus- 
thyrsoideus, Cheiranthus x kewensis, and a large group* 
of pot plants of Loropetalum chinense. 

Rev. H. BUCKSTON, Sutton Hall, Derby (gr. Mr:, 
Shambrook), staged a number of pot plants of Cycla- 
men. The plants were of latge size, perhaps not as. 
compact as is desirable, but well and plentifully, 
flowered (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. K. Drost, Kew Nurseries, Richmond, showed a^ 
number of plants of Hippeastrums (Amaryllis). Colour, 
form and substance of the flowers were all alike: 
superior in quality (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Ambrosb k Sons, Cheshunt, staged tu 
miscellaneous collection of greenhouse pUntsi. Cfaie- 
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varias, CaniAtiona, Eucbaris grandifora. Tulips, kc, 

4Broii2e Bankwan Medal). 

•Messrs. Hugh Low k Go., Bush Hill Park Nurseries, 
Enfield, staged a small exhibit of greenhouse subjects, 
Acacias, Fenis, Boronia megastigma, Orange plants in 

-fruit, '&c. 
' Mr. L. B. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, 

''Surrey, included in their exhibit a new Dracaena with 
narrow, vinous-coloured leaves, named The Queen ; 

-several pot plants of Loropetalum chinense, ke. 

Chinese Pbimulas. 
Several of the leading firms of seedsmen displayed 
-large groups of Chinese Primulas, and these, with their 
H>right colours gave a very pleasing appearance to the 
"iiall. 

Messrs. James Carter k Co., Holbom, filled a side 
•of one of the long tables with a collection of these 
jfiowOTS, exhibiting batches of plants in their resp^tive 
"colours. The plants represented a very desirable strain 
^f this popular flower. A batch of plants of the 
**steilata" type occupied the centre of this group. 
'The variety F^cess of Wales was prominent (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Afl growers of the Chinese Primula, Messrs. Suttok 
'k Sons, Reading, are difficult to excel. For excellence 
w>f habit and for briUianey and variety of colours, the 
^nmp displayed by this firm was most remarkable. 
Each plant was shapely, with foliage in due proportion 
^to the inflorescence. They made a pleasing impression, 
and gave evidence of the great cajre and judgment 
•Splayed in their cross-breeding, selection, and culti- 
vation. The collection entirely filled an extensive 
table, the groups on either side being marked off by 
•a line of Cineraria plants running the whole length 
-of the table. Among the few varieties our space 
^perraita us to mention are The Csar (a handsome type, 
with deep lavender or blue-coloured flowers). Crimson 
King (deep crimson), The Duchess hybrids of all 
-shades of colour, The Pearl, and His Majesty (a hand- 
.tsome, semi-double white variety) (Silver-gilt Flora 
-Medal). 

Messrs. Cannbll k Sons, Swanley, also made an 

'imposing display of these flowers. The strain is of a 

ixobuat nature, with massive foliage and bold heads of 

xflowers, a type which finds favour with many growers. 

"The flowers are large and colours excellent, making 

- 4u)mirable subjects for decorative effect. The stelUta 

type was largely represented in this collection, among 

*which was a new variety named^iss Ellen Willmott. 

Messrs. Cannbll's strain of " Giant Mixed " is com- 

.mcndable (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Mr. W. Palmer, Andover Nurseries, Andover, 

Hants,' staged a large batch of a double-flowered variety 

-of Primula sinensis named Queen Alexandra. This ia 

^ tall, free-flowering variety, with soft, blush-ccdoured 

. petals, the habit of plant being intermediate between 

>ihat of the ordinary and of the stellata type. The 

/cemainder of the table was furnished with plants of 

.AnMiMT variety named Island Queen, carrying flowers 

•of a ^ leasing s oft nink colou r (Si lver Banksian Medal). 

A flne spray of' flowers of an interesting plant was 

-exhibited by F. A. Bbtan, Esq., Trent Park, New 

Bamet (gr., Mr. H. Parr), in Bryophyllum calycinum. 

'This plant freely produces bulbils from the edges of its 

cleaves, and is one of the best examples of a plant that 

ifvpioduoes itself in that manner. An allied spedes, 

B. crenatum, was figured in these pages January 24, 

190S, p. 59. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 
A laige exhibit of Alpine plants was set up by 
JMmsts. W. Cutrush k Son, Highgate, N., who 
•Mvanged their exhibit in a natural manner, introducing 
fpieees of rodcwork in the group. Many choice plants 
were shown in flower. We noticed Tulip Kauffmann- 
..iana oocdnea and T. K. aurantiaca; Iris persiea, 
X)anfordi, retioolata^ Krelagei, and numerous other 
.spedeii; Narcissus minimus, &c. 

Meors. Basb k Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, 
'«x»ntribated a good display of early-flowering spedes, 
«iMh as Irises, Snowdrops, Anemones, Saxifrages, 
BdUas, kc. Among other species of Nardssus, we 
noticed the delicate N. Cyclamineus in flower. 

The Fox Hill Hardt Plant Nursert, Keston, 
Kent, set up numerous pots and pans of such plants as 
Irises, Crocuses, Colcbicums, Hepaticas, Saxifrsgas, 
Anemones, including many fine varieties and rare 
■psiinii The coUactive exhibit presented quite a splash 
•of oolonr. The charming Nardssus Clusii was noticed 
in flower (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Geo. Jaobiiav k Son, Woking Nursery, 
Surrey, staged three boxes containing "Alpines," 
ifmlmjii^ a Uuge number of plants of Cyclamen Coum, 



and of C. ibericimi in varieties. Irises were well 
displayed, I. Danfordi, I. Heldreichi, kc, (Broflze 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Tuos. Ware, Feltham, showed an excellent 
collection of Alpine and hardy plants in flower; 
Primula obconica and its varieties were prominent. 
Crocuses, Irises, Hepaticas, Saxifragas, and a host of 
similar plants, all presented in flrst-class condition, 
made a commendable exhibit. Plants of Sarraoenia 
' flava were shown in flower (Silver Banksian Medal). ' 

Messrs. John Peed k Son exhibited numerous pans 
of Saxifragas, most of the garden spedes being 
represented, also Sedums, Seropervivums, Hutchinsia 
alpina,'Ac. A box contained succulent plants such as 
Aloes, Echeverias, Opuntias, Ice. 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
staged a few Christmas Roses, Blue Primroses, ke. 

Messrs. J. Cheal k Sons, Crawley, arranged a 
small rockery in which were planted numerous Alpine 
and early-flowering hardy plants (Bronze Flora Medal). 

The Guildford Hardt Plant Nursert, Millmead, 
Guildford, contributed' a small number of hardy plants 
and "Alpines" in flower, Galanthus Elwesii, Hepatica 
' triloba. Bulbocodium vemum, &c 

Carex Vilmorini, — ^A plant with extremely narrow 
green- leaves was shown under this name by Messrs. 
H. Cannell k Sons, Swanley, Kent. The numerous 
leaves droop arch-like in a most graceful manner, ai.d 
the plant when cultivated in 3-inch or 4-inoh pots 
■ would ■ be very ' suitable for furnishing vases. The 
leaves app^r only to get about 5 inches high before 
drooping, and 5-inch pots as shown are therefore rather 
too large to obtain the best effect from the plant 
(Award of Merit). 

Crocus ehrtftafUkus variety. — Miss Willmott, 
V.M.H., exhibited a plant with white fldwers, appa- 
rently near to the variety albidus. It had bluish- 
purple marks on the exterior of the three outer 
segment^, and a yellow-coloured base in the interior of 
the Bower. The flowers were exceedingly pretty, and 
the bright orange - red - coloured pistil very effective 
(Award of Merit). 

Primula sinensii "ffi$ Majetty."— This is a double- 
'flowering variety of the Chinese Primula, similar to 
those frequently exhibited by Messrs. SuTTON k Sons, 
but having laiger, finer flowers of pure white. Shown 
by Messrs. SuTTON k Sons, Reading (Award of Merit). 

Rose Prince deBulgarie,— A very beautiful Tea Rose 
of warm pink oolour, the outer petals becoming pure 
white, of good form and at present' proving itself a 
•flrst-class variety for forcing. Shown by Messrs. 
Paul k Sons, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt (Award of 
Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the Chair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), DeB. Crawshay, Francis 
WeUesley, J. W. Potter, R, Brooman- White, W. 
BoxaU, W. H. Young, H. J. Chapman, J. W. OdeU, 
H. G. Morris, A. A. McBean, H. T. Pitt, G. F. Moore, 
J. Douglas, W. Cobb, H. A. Tracey, J. Charlesworth, 
H. BaUantine, W. A. BiUiey, F. W. Ashton, T. W. 
Bond, H. Little, W. Bolton, and Harry J. Veitch. 

The great attraction was the very fine group of 
Orchids occupying the broad efld staging and running 
the whole width of the Hall, staged by JeremL^h 
OOLMAN, Esq., Gatton Park (gr., Mr. W. P. Bound), and 
for which the Society's Gold Medal was awarded, and 
also the Lindley Medal, for excellence of culture. 
The group was made up of the greater part of the 
plants referred to in our report of the Gatton Park 
Orchids at p. 100, and the effectitre staging, with 
a backing of Palms and carpeting of Maidenhair Ferns 
and other foliage plants, was very cleverly carried out 
by Mr. Bound. In the centre was a group of Epiden- 
drum X Boundii, fronted by a white Lelia anoeps. 
On eadi side, high up at the back, were collections of 
hybrid Oalanthes, the Dendrobiums forming the body 
of the group. 

Baron Sir H. Sghr5dee, The Dell, Egham (gr., 
Mr. BaUantine), was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
for a very fine group of rare Orchids. The Odonto- 
glossums were well represented, the spotted crispums 
having for their best the perfectly - shaped, finely- 
marked O. c. Veitchianum, stiU one of the finest ; 
O. X Adrianie Victoria Regina, a great beauty; 
O. Hallii xanthodon, fine O. x WUckeanum, O. ne- 
vadense, and others ; two arrangements of the hand- 
some Calanthe x Baron Schroder and C. Regnieri; 
Cypripedium x Baron Schroder, very finely marked 
with purple; C. x Lathamianum, C, x Calypso, 
0. insigne Sandene, and other Qypripediums, each 



with several flowers; varieties of Cattleya Trianse, 
induding the old and fine C. T. Russelliana ; Dendfo- 
bium aureum album and some pretty hybrid Dendrobes ; 
Masdevallias, Sophronitis grandiflora, ko. . ' 

Messrs. Charlesworth k Co., He&ton, Bradford, 
secured a Silver-gilt Flora Medal for a very excellent 
group in which the middle portion was made up of fifty 
fine and well -bloomed specimens of Phalcenopsis Sehil- 
leriana, with one plant of the rare P. sumatrana. At 
the end of the group were selections of fine hybrid 
Orchids, induding the showy and favourite LieUo- 
Cattleya x Charlesworthii, L.-C. x Sunray, L.-C. 
X luminoiM, • L.-C. x Andi^omeda, L.-C. x Mjra, 
Cattleya x Octave Doin,-Brasso-Cattleya xDigbyano- 
Warsoewicsii,' and other hybrids of Brassavola Dig- 
byana. The Odontoglossums included some good O 
crispum, a very handsome and finely -shaped ' O. -x 
ardentissimum heavily 'marked with rose-purple, 
Dendrobium atroviolaoeum, Triehopilla suavis, kc. 

Messrs. Sander & Sons, < St. Albans and Bmges, 
were awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a snudl group 
of 'Very remarkable species and hybrids. The- spedes 
included the superb new Cymbidium Sanderi and the 
new white 'Vanda Watsoni (for both 'see Awards), good 
Odontoglossum crispum includihg spotted varieties, 
Spathoglottis Amesiana, and- several singular botanical 
Orchids. The finest of the hybrids were the noble 
Odontoglossum x Harryano-crispum Rex (Hanryafium 
X crispum Rex), raised at Bruges, and which in its very 
fine colour shows the effect of 'the fine blotched O. cris- 
pum Rex. The flowers on the small plant measured 
4J inchfes diagonally ; the sepals pale yellow nearly 
• covered with large red-purple blotches ; petals similarly 
coloured, but with smaller markings ; lip white, wilh 
rose-purple spots in front of the yellow crest. Other 
pi-etty hybrids w^re O. x blando-nobile (blandiim 
X nobile ' (Pesdatorei), white, spotted with purple ; 
O. X loochristyense Sander's vikriety, * very rich in 
colour ;*go6d O.x Wilckeaniim, Cypripedium x Helen 
II. pulchrii'm, &c. 

Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr., 
Mr. H. J. Chapman), secured a Silver Flora Medal for 
an interesting group of Odontoglossums, Leelio-Cat- 
tleyas, Ac. The Laelio-Cattleyas, most of which had 
the rare yellow L.-C. x Emesti Princess Olga as one 
parent, were grown and flowered in three" years from 
the seed. They were of pretty shades of yellow tinged 
with pink, and with ruby>crimson fronts to the 
labellum. The varieties shown were Lselio-Cattleya x 
Oakwood Alpha (Emesti Princess Olga x L. Schrodene), 
L..C. x Oakwood Beta Lord Rothschild x oallisto- 
glossa (resembling L.-C. x csllistoglofsa in colour), 
L.-C. X Oakwood Gamma (L. Jongheana x L,-C. x 
Emesti Princess Olga), and L.C. x Oakwood Delta 
(C. Schroder® x L.-C. x Emesti Princess Olga). 
The group also contained the handsomely blotched 
Odontoglossum crispum [lindeni, O. c. xanth^ies 
Cooktoni», ' O. ' 0. Cooksonianum, O. c. ' purpurastiens, 
and the bright yellow, brown-blotched O. x Prince of 
Orange, and the fine purple-blotched O. X 'WUcke- 
anum Sibyl. Also Cypripedium x Orion bellum, 
cream-white with nilmerous purple spots. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitoh k Sons, Chelsea, were awarded 
a Silver Banksian Medal for a neat group induding 
Lielio-Oattleya x Pallas, L.-C. x Violetta, L-C." x 
wamhamensis, L.-C. x Haroldiana, Lelia x Mrs. 
Gratrix, the bright yellow Dendrobium x Ophir, two 
forms of C^anthe gigas, the variety excellens very fine 
in colour ; and Cypripediums, Phabenopsis, ko. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., staged a small group of 
very pretty forms of Cattleya Trianae, Cypripediums, 
and the showy L»lio- Cattleya x Captain Percy Soott 
Bush Hill Park variety. 

Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, had a very pretty 
group in which the varieties of Dendrobium nobile 
were very fine, including D, n. Cypheri, D. n. no- 
bilius, D. n. Amesito, D. n. pulcherrimum, kc ; also 
Cattleya x calumraata, Masdevallia gargantua, Cypri 
pedium x aureum virginale, C. x Swinbumei, kc, ^ 

Francis Welleslet, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins), showed Cattleya x chocoends ** West- 
field variety," a charming white flower with distinct 
purple and yellow markings in the throat ; C. Triane 
" Laura," white with lemon-yellow disc and slight pink 
tinge on the lip, kc. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. 
W. H. White), showed Dendrobium x Euryalus 
purpurascens, as flne in colour as D. nobile nobilius ; 
the pretty Cypripedium x Watsoni, and three others 
(see Awards). 

W. M. Afplkton, Esq., Weston-super-Mare (gr., 
Mr. Brooks), sent Cypripedium x Leeanum Apple- 
toniiB, and C. Daphne (exul x Charlesworthii). 
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> .. ||r. John BOBSON, AltrfnchaiD, lent Cjpripedfiiin x 
•ureola^ of tho p. x aureum clan*. 

F. W. MooBB» Esq., Bojal Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
' hevin, Dublin, . ahowed the fine jellow Mormodea 
barium Inteum. 

J. BBAD8HAW, Esq., Soutbgatc fgr., Mr. White- 
legge), showed Ljca* te Skinnc ri * * Glor^, " and Cattlej a 
TriansB " Fairy Queen." 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Bos^ljn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. 
Thurgood), showed Cjpripedium Bozldlii Eoraljn 
. variety, and Laelia anoeps SohroderiaHa Bossljn 
. "Wttiety. 

Captain G. L. Holford, CLK, Westonbirt (gr. 
. Mr. Alexander), showed Sophronilis rosea. 

H. S. GOODSON, Esq., Putney (gr. Mr. G. E; Day), 
aent Cypripedium x Katherine (insigne Sandene x 
anperbiens). 

De B. Crawbhat, Esq., Bosefield, Sevenoaks, showed 

the ereamy-white, brown-spotted Odontoglotaum x 

. loochria^yense " Theodora," a maryel of goqd cultore, 

bearing a very strong spike of floweis and a large seed 

^ capsule on the last spike ; also Lsalia aneepa Holli- 

dayana roiefieldiensis, and Theodora. 
. C. J. Lucas, Esq., Wamham Court (gr. Mr. Dun- 
can), sent Lselio-Cattleya x Uetchleyensis *^Erio 
Luoiis," of fine colour, and good specimens of Cypri- 
pedium X Lathamianum superbum, and C. Calypso, 
Wamham Court variety. 

Avvards. 

FiBST-CLABS CXRTIFICATK. 

Cymbidium Sanderi. — A grand new spedea of 
totally distinct character, imported by Messrs. Sandkr 
A Sons, St. Albans.. The 2-feet-long scape rises erect 

. and bore on the top in this case three large flowers in 

. some degree resembling those of the best O. ebumeum, 
bat structurally different. The plant flowered on an 
imported spike, and four other flowers on the spike 

^ were not developed. Flowers 3| inches aqcpBij^ sepals 
and petak white, slightly tinted with pink aid with 
.small purple spots at the> base. The lip, which is the 

, beautiful feature of the flower, is large, the side lobes 
eurved to the column, the front lobe expanded, white 
with a most beautiful tracery of rose-purple dotted 
lines on both side and front lobes. From Messrs. 
Sander k Sons. 

Botanical CEBnncATBS. 
Vanda TTa^sont, from Sir Trxvor Lawrence, Bart., 
mnd Messrs. Sander k Sons. — See Gardeners* 
Chr<micle, February 11, p. 82. Growth of V. Kim- 
balliana. Flowers white. 

Odontoglotium liliifiorwn^ from Baron. Schrodes.— 
An extremely rare Orchid of the form of O. ramoeiisi- 
mum. Flowers pink with a few purple spots. 

DendrMum cifnibidicndei, from F. Moorb; Esq., 
^ Olasneyin, Dublin. — This is the true plant, and very 
* distinct from the one so named in gardens (Oardemrs* 
ChHmieU^ January 7, p. 16). Sepals and petals 
yellowish ; lip white marked with purple. 
. Jkndrobium amAUum^ from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart.— A graceful white Australian species. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cypripedium x Leonice (Cravenice caUostun x inngne 
Mar^fidd Sail), from J. F. Cbaven, Esq., Beeches, 
Keighley, Yorks {gt,^ Mr. Comey).— A ptately hybrid, 
much resembling C. inaigne Harefield Hall, bulb broader 
and with more white in the dorsal sepal, 'iiii 
,. Cupripedium x Honnorice (Drurii x Godefroyae Uu- 
QOohUum), from W. M. Appleton, Esq. — Flower ivory- 
white dotted with purple, and bearing a purple line up 
the petals. 

Cultural Commendation. 

To Mr. W. H. White, gr. to Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bark, for a lai*gc pan of Sophronitis grandiflora with 
aixty flowers. 

To Mr. Stables, gr. to De B. Crawshat, Esq., for 
Odontoglossum triumphans leopardihupi with a 
^ branched spike of thirty-five flowers. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

PrtHfU: Jos. Cheal, Esq., in the Chair, and i Messrs. 
8. Mortimer, Thos. Arnold, Ed. Beckett, £ex. Dean, 
F. Q. Lane. W. Pope, Jas. Gibson, Gea Keif, G. 
, Beynolds, H. Markham; W. H: Divers, G. Norman, 
J.. Willard, Geo. Wythes, Owen Thomas, J. Lyne, 
W. Poupart, P. C. M. Vcitch, H. Parr, and Chas. 
Foster. 

A magnificent collection of Apples was staged by 
Messrs. G. Buntard k Co., Maidstone, Kent The 
collection comprised most of the best -known varieties, 
exhibited in the best possible condition, and formed 
probably one of the finest displays of these fruits ever 
aeen at such a late period in the season. The ezcep- 



tsonal season no doubt accounted for the posaibility 
of showing such meritorious fruit ; but to this 
must be added the skill in cultivation and the perfec- 
tion of means for keeping the fruits. The display was 
awarded a Gold MedaL 

Although Apples were so excellently displayed from 
Kent, a collection from Herefordshire put up by the 
King's Acre Nubbebies, Ltd., King's Acre, Hereford, 
was very meritorious, for the colour and finish of 
the individual fruits were extraordinary, such varieties 
aa Blenheim Pippin being rosy-red all over, reminding 
one of such highly-coloured varieties as Worcester 
Pearmain (Silver-gift Knightian Medal). 

Oswald P. Sebocold, Esq., Taplow HiU, Taplow 
(gr., Mr. B. Bollock), staged thirtr-flve dishes of 
Apples, principally of dessert varieties. The speci- 
mens were not over-large in size^ but were of excellent 
finish, some fruits of Blenheim Pippin being espedally 
notewoithy in appearance (Silver Banksian Meoial). 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The one-hundred- and-first Annual General Meeting of 
this Society was held on Tuesday afternoon last at the 
Society's Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., K.C.V.O., Y.M.H., the 
President, occupied the chair, and there was a large 
gathering of Fellows. 

After the minutes ot the last annual meeting had 
been couflrmed, about a hundred new members were 
elected. 

The Beport of the Council wa^ taken as read. 

The President, in moving its adoption, said : It is 
now my duty to make a few remarks with regard to 
the Beport that has been circulated amongst the 
members of the Society. In the first plaee I think 
that we, who have the good fortune to be Fellows of 
this Society, have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon what has taken place during the Centenary 
year, I have before me a letter from a very old Fellow 
of the Society, the Bev. Honvwood D'Ombratn. He 
is not only an old member of the Society, but as he 
has arrived at an advanced age he is, unfortunately, 
unable to be among us. He says : " When I contrast 
the present flourishing condition of the Society with 
what it was in the dark days at South Kensington, I 
cannot but rejoioe at the change which has tiUcen 
place." There is nobody in this room who does not 
neartily reciprocate the feelings expressed by our 
friend ; and when we consider the great interest taken 
in the art and craft of Horticulture throughout the 
country and throughout all ranks, I think it must be a 
subject of congratulation that the Society has arrived 
at ita present position with every prospect of main- 
taining that position. 

The ELkLL. 

With regard'to the doings of the past year, of oourse 
the central occurrence was the opemng of this Hall and 
this building by his Majesty th^ King and her Majesty 
the Queen. His Majesty has invariably shown a warm 
interest in the welfare of the Society. - He subscribed 
to the funds for building this Hall, aa did his Boyal 
EBghness the Prince of Wales. His Majesty was also 
present at the show in the Temple Gardens last year, 
accompanied by the Queen. Her Majestv was lik^ 
wise present at the very beautiful show held in the 
grounds of Holland House. 

We have now seen a little of the capacity and the 
utility of this Hall, and we know that, idthongh it 
provides us with abimdant accommodation, it does not 
provide us with any too mudu We know that it is 
admirably lighted, and that it it well proportioned. 

(Sir Trevor Lawrence here read a paragraph from 
one of the leading papers testifying to the excellent 
acoustic properties of tne HalL) 

It is impossible to pass from the subject of the Hall 
without saying a word of regret at the absence of 
Baron Schroder, to whom wo owe so muoli. The 
Baron is in the Eiviera, and I am sure we are 
all glad to learn from his gardener that his health 
is better than it has been. He unfortunately caught 
a severe cold when he was going out, and was confined 
to his bed We are proposing to put up a tablet to 
commemorate the connection of Baron SchrOderwith 
this Hall Not onlv has the Baron subscribed most 
liberally to our funds, but he has borne the expense 
of [transferring and] furnishing the Lindley Library— a 
costly operation — and he has used his influence with 
his niends to induce them to subscribe towards the 
building fund. 

The Renort of the Council enters so largely into all 
that is to be said with regard to the present position of 
the Society that it will not be necessary for me to 
detain you at any length. 

WiSLEY. 

I may say a word with regard to one other matter 
of the greatest possible importance during the past 
year, and that is the acquisition of our new garden. 
The Society owes a great debt of gratitude to our 
friend Sir Thomas Hanbury for his generosity in this 
matter. In oommon, I dare say, with many here 
present, I had the pleasure of knowing the late 
Mr. Wilson for many years, and on many occa- 



sions I had the pleasure of going rtmnd his mose 
interesting gardens. It is hardly possible to imagine 
that a more fortunate' chance should have (»oeiirre<t 
than that which enabled Sir Thomas Hanbury to- 
purchase this land and to present it to the 
Boyal Horticultural Society. I can bear emphatic- 
testimony to the excellence of the gardens. I went: 
over the ground on two or three occasions during the 
spring, and on every occasion it was a perfect feast of 
interest and flowers ; and I strongly recommend those- 
who desire to see Primulas, Irises, and a vast variety- 

. of hardy plants, to go there during the proper seasons. 
Of oourse, it has been necessary for the Society to do a- 
great deal at Wisley. The garden, as carried on by 

, Mr. Wilson, was a hardy plant garden, and fer the- 

( purposes of. the Society it has been necessary to buildT 
ranges of hothouses and plant-houses and resideneev 
for the Superintendent and the fruit foreman. A. 
good deal of money has been spent in that direction. 
Fortunately we have been able to ootain for theremainder- 
of the Chiswiok lease a sum of about £4,700, and.thatr 
will go far to cover the outlay at Wisley. Then witb 
regard to paragraph 7, which refers to the desire of 
the Councd to establish a laboratory for scientific and 
experimental research in matters relating to plant life. 
Such a laboratory can hardly be said to exist at present: 
in this country, unless you include Bothamsted, which> 

" for agricidtural purposes has been of the greatest 
pMsible value. i¥e with to have a laboratory at: 
Wisley to deal with more strictly garden interests anci 

. garden work. Already a very eminent gentleman ha» 
offered to institute some experiments there. It will oost^ 
us very litUe beyond a small honorarium. I am not at 
liberty to mention the details at present, but I ca» 

. assure you it was an offer which would be received 
with the greatest possible acclamation by everybody nk 
this room. 

Deputattonb. 

The position of our Society in the world of horticul- 
ture is more and more being reooffnised bv foreigik 
nations. That is shown by the desire of fordgiv 
Societies, when they have meetings, anniversaries, 
H jubilees, or whatever the occ|»ion may be, that we 
should send deputations to take part in their celebia- 
tieds. We have received an invitation from Paris to 
attend the great International Horticultural Exhibitibi> 
which is to be held in May, 1905. That has been 
accepted, and, among other good things, it will help to 
accentuate, so far as horticulture is coocemed, ttie 
VenUnte oordiaU which already exists between ow- 
selves and our neighbours on the other aide of ti)» 
water. Similarly, we have received an invitation to> 
take part in the Jubilee of the Boyal Oaledoniaik 
Society. 

Then we all deeply regret the loss of some ver^ 
eminent members. One of them, whoee memory will 
idways be green with us, and ta whom we were greatly 
attached, was the Dean of Boehester, whose deatb la 
a verF great loss to horticulture : and there are the 
Bev. C. Wolley-Dod, Mr. Hermann Herbst, and others. 

The State of the Socistt. 
The Report speaks of the gradual increase of the 
Society. The numerical increase during last year wa» 
'"^14, and the total number of Fellows and affiliatecl 
' Mdeties is now 8360. There are no fewer than eight 
paSes of afiUiated societies, and more and more the 
oountry societies are endeavouring to associate them- 
selves with this Society. 

The Journal. 
I do not think it would be possible to exaggerate one 
important branch of the Society's work, and that is the 
Jou/moU, The Journal, as you know, is a model of 

' what such a production should be. It is very different, 
from what it was a few years ago when we first left 
South Kensington. Enormous strides have been mader 
in ita utility in every shape and way. The Journal 
contains not only a vast number of most interesting 
papers, lectures and reports, but it is also verv admir- 
ably illustrated, and I venture to say the laboore of 
our Secretary in editing the Journal and in furthering 
■the interests of the Society, it would be impossible to 
eoulggerate. I venture to say that if anyone were 

..caOed upon to purchase an illustrated volume of suelk 
dimensions, he would probably have to pay a guinea 
for it. The Council are naturally very anxioue 
to again thank the contributors to the Journal — 
the writers, the compilers of abstracts, and others ;. 
their work is of the greatest possible value, and that 
value is recognised by all kinored societies which ex- 
change their publications with the Boyal Horticultural 
Society. 

The Lindlet Libbabt. 
There is one thing in connection with paragraph XT' 
I must not omit. Not only has the Library been 
UberaUy furnished by Baron SchrOder, but we havo- 

• rebeived a donation from a source from which we could, 
hardly have expected. I mean from the Trustees of 
the Veitch Memorial Medal— a donation of £60towMd» 
the expenses of tiie Library 

Medai^. 
As to the list of Awards and Medals, I must expresa> 
.the opinion (and I do so with all reserve and with 
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Inimilitv) that our Commltiecs arj 4 little too libei-al 
with their Medal* and Certificates.' I think they 
total 1,169. The truth of the matter is that every new 
introduction, or 8ome ouriouB play of Natures, whether 
it be an interesting seedling or a hybrid, or whatever 
it may be, invariably makes its (SUtut at the meetings 
of this Society, and that naturally leads to the granting 
of a very large number of CortlCoates. 

The Shows. 

I think our show to-day is a'trpe of what our Society 
is doing. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
interest which our shews are constantly creating. We 
are .deeply indebted to Mr. Jeremiah. Colman, who has 
been kind enough to rob his houses for the time to show 
what really can be done. Mr. Colman has given 
pleasure to a vast number of people, and I am quite 
sure you will agree with me that we owe him and 
others a deep debt of gratitude for furnishing our 
shows with such admirable exhibits. 

» \i. 
Colonial Fruits. 

One new departure in regard to the exhibits has 
already been made, and that is the exhibition of 
Colonial fruit The exhibition we had during the 
winter was organised at very short notice, and we hope 
in future that we shall have a much more complete 
and more interesting exhibition than on that occasion. 
The next show of colonial fruits will take place on March 
' 30 and 31, and we have every reason to believe that the 
' Colonies will make a very considerable show, as they can 
do. Not only is the matters of interest to fruit-grower?, 
but it is a veryimportant element in the food supply of 
the people. Through our Colonies we can get, almost 
throughout the year, fruit and vesetables which con- 
duce so much to the health of the people, without 
having to wait for the seasons to come round. 

The Summer Show at Chelsea. 

After some protracted negotiations we have made 
arrangements to hold our Summer Show in the grounds 
of the Boval Military Hospital at Chelsea, on July 11, 
12 and 13. Although that place is not, perhaps, so 
central as the gardens of the Inner Temple, I believe 
it will be found that there is ample space, and'tfaat, 
after all, the efforts we have made to secure the place 
will be in the best interests of the Society. 

Thanks to Lord Ilchestek. 
I do not think I ought to leave this subject without 
asking. you, the Fellows of the Society here present, to 
give a very hearty vote of thanks to Lord and Ladv 
Uchester for thehr kindness in past years. We could 
haidly expect that Lord Uchester would be able to 
let us have his grounds every year, and we are greatly 
indebted to him for what he nas done in the paet. 

The Committees. 

There is one duty that remains to me. I ask you 
to give your cordial thanks to our Committeep. 
The Committees are composed, as probably most 
of you are aware, of the best experts in the ^ 
kiniplom in their various departments. They trajel, 
many of them long distanceii, at their own expeiise, 
with no chaige whatever to the Society. They 
give valuable time and valuable knowle<!tp to 
the Society, and we owe them a very great delt 
of gratitude. 

The Staff. 

It is impossible to pass awav from this subject with- 
out asking jou also to give a hearty vote of thanks to 
' the staff. We have got the best secretary that any 
horticultural society ever had, or I would venture to 
sav ever could have. Not only does he work in a way 
which sometimes astonishes me, but I really should be 
at a loss to adequately explain to vouthe burden which 
has been thrown upon his shoulders during the past 
year or two. We are greatlv indebted to him, not 
otily for that, but for the kindness, courtesy, and 
consideration with which he does his work ; and I am 
glad to say— and he knows a great deal more about 
this than I do— that the general staff are alwitys 
willing to take any amount of trouble, and wiUwork 
so long as there is work to be done withowti-any 
questions as to hours. That thought never arifes. ^ 



Finance. , J^ 

I will conclude by »yidg that we have every reason 
to be thankful for the present position of the Society. 
We have now an income of £14,000 a year. We ma^e 
a profit on our working last year of over £5,000, and 
the ordinary income from subscilptions is not quite 
£10,000, but it is £1,000 more than the ordinary ex- 
penses. I think if you take these facts into considera- 
tion there is every reason to be satisfied with the 
position of the Society ; and 'so long as we continue to 
work simply and solely for the advancement of ^ijrti- 
culture, so long will the position of the Society be 
maintained. 

Mr. Arthur Sutton seconded the adoption of the 
Report. He said on that occasion of meeting for the 
first time in their own Hall they could not be too 
thankful for the extremely happy issue as the result of 
pastdebberations. He should like to propose a most 



he:briy vo^e of thanks to the CcunoU. who Lad carrieil 
them through this unique work. ' But for the Council 
the work would not have been carried through. . They 
knew that at one time the Council did not seem to 
gau^c the feelings of the Fellows, but since they saw 
what the Fellows wished, and heard some reasons in 
support of those wishes, the Council immediately took 
the matter up and carried it through successfully. One 
thing ought to be mentioned, if during the last two or 
three years anv one had left the Council through not 
being, quite able to fall in with all that was being done, 
they had at last rallied rotind th^ CounciL Only one 
or two matters called for reference. He hoped if any- 
one present had not yet contributed towards the Build- 
ing Fund, they would at once communicate with the 
treasurer. 

Of course they were delighted to have Wislev 
Gardens. The lesson of to-daj in matters horticul- 
tural was that nothing was impossible; what was 
needed was iqiited action. They lutd heard that a sub- 
stantial sum had been received on account of Chiswick 
which went a long way towards the expenses of 
reorganisation. One matter not alluded to by the 
President was the loss the Society had sustained 



by the death of Mr. Llord— a member of. the CounciL 
He was sure they would not like to separate without 
recording their deep gratitude for wnat Mr. Lloyd 



had done durihg the years he had been in ofBoe. 

Among the new Vice-Presidents there was ore name 
they were specialhr pleased to see, and that was the 
name of Sir John Llewelyn. 

Amongst the new holders of the Victorian Medal of 
Honour, there was one whom they delighted to 
honour, although the^ might not agree with all that 
that gentleman said m the papers — he referred to Mr, 
Alexander Dean. 

The Chairman had referred to invitations from 
foreign countries. It had often occurred to him and 
others/that although they frequently received invita- 
tions, they seldom extended the same courtesv in 
. return. He was looking forward with more hope 
than ' ever that this year or next the Council would 
see their way to inaugurate the largest international 
horticultural exhibition that had ever been held, and 
that they should return some of the hospitality to 
those who had been so kind to them in the past. 

Statement bt the Treasurer. 

Mr. J. Gurnet Fowler, the Treasurer, next made 
his statement. He pointed put that the Coimdl could 
not, of course, bind ' themselves to the figures in the 
Report, because it might be found in furnishing the 
hall and offices that some small expenses would have 
to be incurred, or that some small structural alteration 
might be necessary. 

WeU, what was the position of the Societv ? Their 
funds, thanks to the generosity of the Fellows, had 
laiigely increased during the past two years. At the 
end of 1902 th6 funds, including life dompoeitionp, 

' were £16,000. At the present time the funds amounted 

- 13 £51,119, an increase of £35,120 in two years. This 
»<* large figure was accounted for as follows :— Donations 
to HiJl, £25,178 %8. 8(L ; donations to garden, 
£31 198. 6({. ; life compositions and entrsnce fees, 
£1,040 17«. ; surplus income, £8,866; total» £35,120 
5«. 2(2. As to the new Hall, the cost would be as 
nearly as possible £40,000, and that was the figure 
which they originally considered they would have to 
spend. He thought it was satisfactory to them that 
tneir estimate had not been to any material extent 
exceeded. 

With regard to Wisley Gardens their cost of making, 
after setting off the amount they received. for the Chis- 
wick Gardens, would be about £600, a very small sum 
which could be easily met in that room. The increase 
in the funds during tne two years having been £35,120, 
and the Hall having been erected and the Garden 
equipped, they were £5,145 worse off than they were 
in 1902. If these two large undertakings had not been 
carried out they would have been £9,906 17s. better off, 
so that adding these two figures together the sum of 
£15,052 3s. lOd. was required before they could say 
that the Hall and Gardens had been respectively 

' built and equipped by the liberality of the Fellows and 
at no cost to the Society. The amount was divided 
into :— 'deficiency on new Hall account, £14,396 6s. lOei. ; 
deficiency on equipment of Garden, £655 17s. ; 
ind he made once more the appeal which he 
m&de last year to Fellows to come and help. 
It was not the duty of a Treasurer to beg, and he did 
not like it any more than most Treasurers did, but he 
supposed that the duty of a Treasurer was to receive 
all that he could get, and to part with the same only 
with care and discrimination. They had entrusted 
him with the honour of being their Treasurer, and he 
should always feel that he had not fully carried out 
the duties entrusted to him until he could approach 
them in general meeting and say that the funds with 
which they entrusted him were in as good if not in 
a better position than they were when he took office. 
Now as to their [income, for after all the capital could 
eventually look after itself if they were able to save a 
considerable sum annuallv. They would see from the 

' Report that the surplus of revenue was £5,235 as com- 



pare 1 «ith £3,641 in 1903. und £?,4£8 in 1902. In tU 
hurry always incident to getting out the accounts ami 
going to preas, he regretted that be did not observo 
that tbe Revenue Account Lad not been credited with 
the Entrance Fees, £426 6i. There was no liability of 
the Society in respect to these, and they werefust a« 
much income as are the subscriptions. He hail 
spoken to Mr. Harper, their Auditor, on the subject, 
and he had agreed to this being altered next* year. 
The income for the year was therefore £5,661 Us; 1<I. 
This is, he thought, a eatiiifactory showing. Kc 
pointed out, however, that only one number of tfie 
JowmoU had been published this year, and that three 
numbers might come in the next jear. If this be the 
case, their accounts the next year would show about 
£1,600 additional expenditure under this headv He 
thought there was nothing else to say of any great 
importance on the Revenue Account except that it 
would be observe<l that the maintenance account oC 
the. new Hall since its opening has been £411, aii«l 
only £10 has been received from lettings. Now as to 
the future, he had referred to the cost of the JourwU 
and titfm he must call attention to the maintenance of 
the new HalL 

He thought the annual expenditure would not be 
much less than £1,800, vis., rent, £690; rates and 
taxes, £600: house staff, £160; fuel and lighting 
£150; miscellaneous, £210. 

Then as to the Gardens at Wisley. They might 
cost more to keep up than the Chiswick Gardens, a^ 
they were nearly five times as large. They proposed W 
enlarge the Gardens graduallv (not of bourse interfering 
with the wild garden at all) by bringing the various 
fields surrounding the wild garden into cultivation. 
How much this might cost or when the work would b-i 
done it was difficult to say, but there was no rent 
payable as at Chiswick. and therefore no money was 
wasted by not working tne estate to the f ulL 

The current year would be the worst from a financial 
point of tiew that they could see for some tim^ to 
.come. They had undertaken two new enterpriic^ 
neither of which could yet be said to have found its 
footing; but he looked for considerable increase in the 
letting of the Hall After this year. He hoped that this 
GaMbi would show some receipts from sales of fruit, 
&c, so soon as it is properl3* established. Bearing 
these points in mind, and for safety's sake taking credit 
for no additional subscriptions, he thought they wculd 
find that they could make both ends meet, and show a 
surplus of between £2,000 and £3,000, which should, he 
thought, be a aatiefactoTy showing. 

Sprecu by Mr. Elwcci. 

Mr. Elwes said he had belonged to the Society for 
a long number of years, but he had never heard any- 
thing like so full, so confidential, and so businesslike a 
statement from the Treasurer, and he felt quite 8ui*e 
that if they had known the quality and capacity of 
their Treasurer three years ago a great mapy of tl^ 
things which had been said at those meetings woiil.l 
never have been uttered. A great item for co.> 
consideration was the JowmiL At present tha*!; 
cast about £1,400— a figure which might oe doubled in 
consequence of three numbers of the Journal Wi^.t 
issued instead of one. He had always steadily upheld 
the publication of the Journal, therefore no one couM 
imagine that he would speak against it. He would, 
however, suggest that as the Journal was [»id to be 
worth the whole subscription, it should not be sent to 
people who did not want it. 

The Prksidxnt : That is only my own opinion ! 

Mr. Elwvs said if an extra gn^inea were charged the 
JoHrricU would not find its way into the waste- paper 
basket, as was frequently the case at present, because 
people, when they had paid something for a thing 
took ease of it. There was another point. At the 
present time their Secretary had thrown upon him a 
great deal of work which was not expected from any 
other secretary. Other societies had their Publicatica 
' Committees. The work of selection of matter for 
publication was attended to by specialists in the 
various branches of knowledge. If their Secretary 
said to a gentleman who had sent in a paper, *' Tou 
must cut this down," that gentleman might think' he 
had some personal grievance with the Secretary ; but a 
Publication Committee could act without any fear 
of criticism, and the result would be to limit 
the quantity and very much improve theu quality 
of the Journal which was what they wanted. ' No one 
man could read all the horticultural literature which 
was now published each week, and much of that 
published in the Journal might be eliminated with 
advani^p. 

As to'^isley, he did not know whether the Council 
had had sufficient experience of the soil and climate and 
other facilities to justify them in saying what could he 
done best at Wisley. As a private garden it was all 
right, but they wanted something more than a pretty 
place where to pass a pleasant day. They wanted -a 
garden to do what Chiswick could not do, and pri.vatc 
gardens could not do this because there were co 
facilities for experiments. Wisley might be made on • 
Arboretum which would perhaps some day be equal 1o 
that at Kew. He thought this was a matter which 
should be settled, not i)erhapf> entirely within tl e 
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^(kiuiitoil, • and .that >no- coiiHider>ble) ex^nditure ehouUl 
t>>e undertaken until the Fellow^ had had a chance, lie 
.would not, RH J of criticiHing, .hut of expresaing their 
6|rinion on t)ie matter. •, 

The Trksident taid th^ Council was grateful to Mr. 
Kl\^ca for his mipi>ort, ,Ah to the Journal, Mr. Elwea 
did. not seeui to inake any allowance for country 
jheinbers <who got V4)r>' little more than the Journal 
for V their mone^. , If they curtailed the Journal, 
and -HO reduced ex)»enfie, some of the country FellowH 
^uld..be very much grieved, and he was afraid 
, thfey. wojuld . cease to lielong to the Society. With 
.regar4^ Wisley, the whole matter had .been very 
/Bdrin^usly .couHidercd. The trustees of the Gardens 
had b^n placed upon the Gardens Committee by the 
CfOunoil, who thought it was the only suitable oompU- 
ment that pould be paid these gentlemen. As to the 
Gardebs themselves, ne thought the situation infinitely 
8U]^rior to that at Kew, and the soil not inferior. 
Nobody'' who knew Kew could think very much of the 
sqil, uid the Director there was always remarking : 
" Wjiat 6|Ui you expect from such a deplorable soil? 
' The Report and Accounts were then adopted. 

Tli'e following were nominated as ViCK-rRE8lDEN"j>i, 

▼ijs. :— The Bight Hon. Joseph Chamberlaii^, M.P. ; 

. the 4ight Hon. The Earl of Ducie ; the Right Hop. 

I^td. Rothscliild ; Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart.; Sir 

John T. Dillwyn-Llewelyn, Bart. 

The following weire nominated as Officers ;— Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., K-C.V.O., V.M.H., Presi- 
de; Mr. :J. Gurney Fowler, Treasurer; Rev. "W. 
.;Wai^.M.A.. JSecretdry; MjT'Alfred C. Harper, Audi- 
tor. iJ^o other names having ))een"proi)OBed there w^h 
cpnieauentlv no need to ballot, and tnese gentlemen 
^e^re^^aioly elected. 

.. ^ir John I^eweltn, Bart., moved, and Mr. Drukiiy 
sooonded, aresolution of thanks from that the first annual 
meeting of Fellows in the new Hall,' to Baron Schr(>der 
and everyone else who had worked to carry the scheme 
to a. successful issue. .The motion was carried with 
aool^mation. 

< Captain Holforp, one of his Majesty *b equerries, 
moyed a hearty vote of thanks to the President.' 

Mr. W. A. Bti.net seconded, and the motion .:iiras 
carried with cheers. . 

, The. President, in reply, expressed his, thanks. , 



:6BIT1SH gab be NEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

In addition to those previously reported, meetings 
have been held at the following placefi : — 
At Waltham Cro«s on February 7, Mr. J. Weathers, 

riojultttrfkl Ins^riiQtor for Middlese;x, in the chair, 
W. Watson, Hon. Secretary of the.A|u|oc|ation, 
be|;ig ..the p];inpipal speaker, it was unanimously 
njiolYed to fonn a local branch of .the Association, and 
ga^^ers^esidentin.the district who are interested lin 
%e nio.yem.ent are requested to ooramonicate with Sir. 
W..Isbell, 5, 3t. Mali's Road, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
who luus agi^eed to undertake the duties of Hon. 
Sofjrelary (pro.. tern.) 

AiiCroydon, ahio on February 7, thereiwi^.a well- 
ai.teiuled meeting of members of .the Croydon and 
I>i«irict Horticultural Mutual Improvement . Society 
ai^ olihers, to hear.Mr...C. H. Curtis, who is a, member 
ol,th.e'Coinmittee of Selection of the Association. The 
obj^ts 'i^d progriimme of the Association, so clearly 
exppnnded -by Mr. Curtis, met with .the approval of 
the meeting, and it was agreed further to consider the 
formation of a locfJ branch of the Association at the 
next.ineeting .of the Society upon February 21. 
^ At Norwich, on February ,8, the February meeting of 
tl\e .Efuit Anglian Horticultural Club was addressed by 
Mr. Ceorge Gordon, y.M.H., as a delegate from the 
.Apispciation. 

.A,t. Leeds, upon February 11, a large gathering, of the 
gardeners of the district assembled at a meeting held 
un4^r the auspices of the Leeds Paxton Society, to 
hear .Mr. Oeoige Gordon, Y.M.H., speak upon the 
"British Gard^nors' Association." As a result of the 
mgeting the following resolution was "carried unani- 
mously : "That a branch of the British Gartleners' 
4Bi|ociation be formed in Yorkshire, with Leeds as 
a oentre, and that this meeting pledges itself to give 
.eyery possible support to the movement." A Com- 
mittee was .elected to actively carry on the work. Mr. 
GeoTge Carver, 75, Northbrook Street, Chapel Allerton, 
Leeds, was .elected Hon. Secretary. As Secretary of 
tl|e " Professional Gardeners' Friendly Benefit Society," 
Mr. Carver is well known and respected throughout 
Tprkshire, .and all Yorkshire gardeners interested in 
the movement are asked to communicate with him. 



MANCHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGLAND OBCHID. 

.February 2.— S. Gratrix, Esq., Whalley Range 
(gr., Mr. Qypher), exhibited some Cypripediums, the 
best of which was C. x Euryades ** Gratnx's variety," 
a very handsome form. Dendrobium x Ainsworthii 
" Gratrix's variety " was shown from the same collec- 
tion. 

Mrs. S. Gratrix exhibited Cattleya Trian» var. 
.Mrs. S. Gratrix, of good form, and of very pleasing 



character (Award . of Merit) ; also Cypripedium x 
Briton, a hybrid between C. x Calypso x C insigne 
Harefield Hall variety (Award of Merit). 

W. Thompson, Esq., Stone, Staffs, (gr., Mr. Stevens), 
sent a small but very good collection of Odontoglos- 
sums. . O. X Vuylstekei Walton Grange variety being 
magnificent, was unanimously awarded a First-class 
Certificate. A fine plant of O. crispo x Harryanum with 
a spike over a yard long, with two branches, was 
awarded a Cultural Certificate. A Yote of Thanks 
was awarded for the group. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden (gr., T. Raven), 
exhibited one of his own hybrid Odontoglossums, 
which was • the product of crossing O. crispum var. 
Lindeni with a rose-coloured variety of O. crispum; 
the flower was small but well marked, and no doubt 
when the plant has grown strong it will be a valuable 
addition to the. spotted forms (Yote of Thanks). 

Messrs. Sandrr k Sons, St. Albans, exhibited 
Cvpripedium x Orion var. bella, a very pretty and 
distinct hybrid between C. concolor and U. insigne var. 
Sanderae, showing the characters of both parents .very 
plainly (Award of Merit). 

Messrs. H. Low k Co., Enfield, staged a few good 
plwits, including Cypripedium x Mrs. Tautz 
(A)yard of Merit). Cyijripedium x Minos Low's 
variety was shown also in a well-grown and well- 
flowered plant. A Yote of Thanks was awarded for 
group. 

Father Crombleholhe, Clayton-le-Mooiv, exhibited 
Cypripedium x Esperanda. P. W. 

THE HOBTIOULTUBAL GLUB. 

Annual Meeting and Dinner. 

February 14.— Much enthusiasm was shown by the 
members of the Horticultural Club on Tuesday last, 
the occasion being the annual meeting and dinner. 

The annual meeting commenced at 5 p.m. in the 
Club room, Hotel Windsor, Westminster, when a 
satisfactory report was presented by the Committee. 
During, the past year ten members have resigned, chiefly 
oifi^g .to tne distance at which they reside from 
London, but nine new members were elected. ' 

The papers read at the monthly meetings included 
the following: "The Use and Abuse of Botanising," 
by the Rev. Prof. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S. ; "Back to 
the Land," by T. W. Sandebs, F.L.S.; "Himalayan 
Rhododendrons for English Gardens," by Sir John 
Llewelyn, Bart. ; " Indian Primulas," by Sir George 
AYatt, K.C.S.L ; "GUbert White and the Selbome 
Society," by Prof. BouifGER, and " Syria and the Holy 
Land,^' by Joseph Cheal. In July the members 
and fr^^nds visited East Burnham Park, the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs, Harry Yeitch, and the annual outinff 
there was much enjoyed. The party also inspected 
some fine trees at Luigley Park. 

The.report was aooepted with satisfaction. 
' All the ojfioers were re-elected, excepting that 
Messrs. W. A. Bilney and Chas. B. Pearson were 
elected members of the Committee in place of the R^v. 
H. R. Burnside and Mr. Hudson, who have retired. 
A oordial vote of thanks was passed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. £. T. Cook. 

About eighty ladies and gentlemen sat down to 
dinner at 6 p.m., and . Sir Jno. T. D. Llewelyn, Bt., 
President of the Club, presided, supported, on the right 
hand by Mr. Harry J. Yeitch, ana on the left by Mrs. 
Yeitch. 

Owing to the kindness of Messrs. Jas. Yeitch k Sons, 
the tables were plentifully and tastefully adorned with 
plants and flowers, and the event being also graced by 
the presence of a large number of ladies, the scene was 
a very pretty one. 

After the Royal toasts had been honoured. Mi*. Geo. 
Paul proposed that of "The Royal Horticultural 
Society " in a capital speech, in which he referred to 
the events of that day, and to the flourishing condition 
of the Society. The Council and Fellows were now 
one body and one party ; grumbling had oeased. And 
why should it not? They had now a Hall that was all 
they could wish it to be, and a garden that was likely 
to become all they could wish it to be. He anticipated 
the time when Wisley would become the centre of hor- 
ticultural teaching in this country, when England, too 
small for farms, would be a vast garden. 

Mr. W. A. Bilney responded, and said that was the 
sixth occasion that day upon which he had had to 
do with horticulture, such was the work that befell 
members of the Royal Horticultural Society's Coundl. 
Mr. Bilney went 'on to speak of individual who had 
helped very materially in Royal Horticultural Society 
work recently, including Mr. H. J. Yeitch and Mr. 
H. B. May. The speaker quite agreed with what Mr. 
Paul had said in regard to Wisley, and stated that the 
Council that day had decided to accept the offer of a 
famous gentleman to commence scientific research 
work there. 

Sir John Llewelyn proposed "The Horticultural 
Club," and reviewing the work of the past year showed 
that much good work was being done. Referring to 
the former Secretary, Rev. H. H. D'Ombrain, Sir John 
said those present would be glad to know that he was in 
good health, and that the Committee had that day sent 
a telegram of congratulation to the reverend gentleman. 



Dr. Henry would shortly give a paper at the Club upon 
"Forests wild and cultivated," illustrated with lantcrji 
slides. 

Mr. Jeffries responded, and gave some interesting 
particulars of the early history of the Club. 

Mr. George Monro, in proposing " The Yisitors," 
referred to the frequent use of the Club-room by dif- 
ferent societies, and said that it should be known 9a 
"The National Home for National Societies." The 
National Potato Society and almost every other 
national society used their room. Mrs. Monro had 
just suggested to him tHat the art of cooking Potatos 
was as important as that of cultivating them, and he 
therefore proposed that a National Potato Cooking 
Society be formed, and that Mrs. Harry J. Yeitch 
become the first President. 

Other 'toasts included "The Chairman," proposed 
bv Mr. H'. J. Yeitch, who said that the dinner was 
the seventh horticultural function he had attended 
during the day; "The Secretary," ftc, and being 
interspersed with songs by "The Georgian Singers, 
and a humorous recitation by Mr. C. T. Druery, the 
proceedings were greatly enjoyed. 



NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at 
Carr's Restaurant on the 13th inst, Mr. Thomas 
Bevan presiding. The Secretary read a letter from 
Mr. C. £. Shea, President, regretting his inability to 
attend the Annual General Meeting on the 6th inst, 
thanking the members for re-electing him as President, 
and for their resolution of sympathy with him in his 
illness. A letter was read from the Secretary of the 
Crystal Palace Company confirming the dates of the three 
shows at Sydenham, namely, October 4 and 5, Novem- 
ber 1, 2, and 3, and December 6 and 7. A financial state- 
ment was submitted showing a balance in hand of over 
£40. An election to seven vacancies on the Floral Com- 
mittee was the next item on the agenda. ' A letter was 
r^ &om Mr. C. Gibson, of Mitcham, an old member and 
exhibitor, who for many years had occupied a seat on 
the Executive and Floral Committees, withdrawing bis 
name from the latter body. The Secretary was 
instructed to convey to Mr. Gibson the regret of the 
FlonJ Committee that circumstances had occasioned 
his withdrawal from that Committee, and to express 
to Mr. Gibson an appreciation of the excellent 
services he has rendered to the Society for many 
years. The following were re-elected on the Floral 
Committee :— Messrs. G. Priokett, W. Higgs, J. Lyne, 
and R. Eenvon ; and Messrs. C. H. Curtis, G. Gover, 
and C. J. Ellis were elected to fill vacancies. Judgts 
were appointed for the three exhibitions in the preaent 
year. It was resolved that a list of new varietiea of 
the leading sections of Chrysanthemums be prepared 
for the Annual Report, Messrs. C. H. Payne, Crane, and 
Curtis undertaking to prepare the same. 

The Market Show Ck>mmittee made a report to the 
effect that a market show be held on December 13 next 
on the same lines as that of 1904 ; that the exhibita he 
confined to Chrysanthemums; that application be 
made for the use of the French Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, for the use of the show; that the jMt 
Oommittee be re-appohited with the addition of 9orae 
leading market growers and salesmen. The report 
wa»tmanimously passed. 

The Schedule Revision Sub-committee made a report 
showing some alterations in the wording of several of 
the classes at the October show ; while the conditions 
of the Affiliated Societies' Trophy Class in November 
was materially changed in the nope that the alteration 
would bring an increased competition in the future. 
The condition now reads, ** A taole of Chrysanthemums 
representative of not fewer than four sections, to fill a 
table space 18 by 3 feet, the fiowers to be shown in 
vases. 

It was resolved that the annual outing daring the 
summer take the form of a water-trip from Staines to 
Windsor, application to be made to His Majesty the 
King for permission to visit Frogmore. 

*^ In our report of the annual meeting last week, 
we should have stated thac Mr. Thos. Bevan was re- 
elected Chairman of the Executive Committee, on tho 
proposition of Mr. Foster. 



BOYAL GABDENEHS' ORPHAN 
FUND. 

Februart 10. — ^The annual meeting of the 8vl>- 
scriberf to the Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund was 
held on Friday, the 10th inst., at "Simpsons'," 
Strand, London. There was a moderate attendanqe. 
Mr. H. B. May, Chairman of the Committee, presided 
over the prooeedings. 

Report of the Executive Comiottee. 
In presenting their Seventeenth Annual Report, 
the Executive Committee has again the pleasure of 
congratulating the supporters of the Fund upon a 
yeaPs record of steady progress and enhanced useful- 
ness. They could have heartily weloomed a larger 
measure of financial support, espe<aally from the class 
whose children alone derive the oenefits of the Fund ; 
but in the face of the " hard times " it is a matter for 
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congratulation that the revenue (exclusive of legacies, 
&e.) shows an increase of some £35. 

Am will be seen from the accounts presented here- 
with, there has been a slight increase in annual sub- 
aeriptions, which is unhappily considerably more than 
oounterbalanoed by the falling off under the general 
heading of donations. This the Committee greatly 
deplores, for the reason that the deficiency is attri- 
butable mainly to the smaller amounts obtained by 
means of oollecting boxes, the sale of flowers, &o., at 
exhibitions, musical entertainments, and the opening 
of private gardens for the benefit of the Fund. On the 
dther hand, the collection at (and m consequence of) 
the Annual Festival amounted to a larger sum than 
has resulted from any festival held since 1896. 

The payments made on account of the children 
show an increase over the amount paid in the previous 
year of £74 lOi., largely owing to the increased number 
of candidates who required assistance while waiting 
for election. The Committee consider it extremely 
desirable that they should be placed in a position to 
meet the numerous pressing appficantions for assistance 
made under Rule 14, and again earnestly appeal to 
thoM most nearly interested in the matter for a larger 
measure of support to enable them to do so. It is the 
Committee's experience that in most of the oases that 
oome before them the poor widows and children are 
left almost destitute, and most pitifully apply for help, 
that the Committee has been glad to grant assistance 
when possible, and to give promptly, thereby enhanoing 
its ^ue. but with so many claims coming upon them, it 
would seem that in the near future it may happen that 
this much-needed help will not be forthcoming without 
some increase in the annual subscriptions. 

The number of orphans who have been elected to 
receive the benefits of the Fund during the past sixteen 
years is 189, and the total amount expended in allow- 
ances during the same period is £13,522 17«. 6d. At 
the oommenoement of the year the number of children 
I'eoeiving the full weekly allowance was eighty-eight, 
and ten were added to the list by election at the 
annual meeting. The number on the Fund on 
December 31 was ninety-three, while twenty-nine of 
the candidates waiting election were receiving tem- 
porary assistance. 

The \i8efulnes8 of the Fund has never been made 
more apparent than is evidenced by the greatly in- 
creased number of candidates seeking election at this 
meeting, and it is a source of keen regret to the 
Ck>mmittee that the funds at their disposal do not 
justify them in recommending the election of more 
than fifteen — fourteen by election in the usual way, 
and one by resolution to receive the allowance from 
the "Emma Sherwood Memorial." 

With a deep sense of gratitude the Committee once 
more acknowledge the munificent support accorded to 
the Fund by its Treasurer, Mr. Sherwood. In addition 
to a most generous annual subscription, Mr. Sherwood 
provided the means for placing a child on the Fund at 
the first election held m 18^ and has since main- 
tained another child for ten years, by an annual pay- 
ment, as an "Emma Sherwood Memorial." To these 
benefactions Mr. Sherwood has added a munificent gift 
ef £600 to endow the "Emma Sherwood" Memorial 
in perpetuity ; and the Committee feels assured that 
theur heartfelt thanks to Mr. Sherwood will be shared 
in bv every well-wisher of the Fund, and doubtless also 
b^ the poor orphan children for all time to oomo who 
will benefit under the trust. 

The Annual Festival held on May 17, under the 
presidency of Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
again proved a most gratifying success. It seemed 
apeeially appropriate, in the Centenary year of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, that the President of that 
Sodety should occupy the chair and plead the cause of 
the poor orphan children of gardeners ; and the Com- 
mittee most gratefully acknowledge the great service 
which he rendered the Fund on that occasion, as his 
sympathetic appreciation of the good work done by the 
Fund and his warm-hearted appeal for aid in its 
mipport resulted in a subscription list amounting to 
£n8 18«., the largest amount collected at any Festival 
iiiieel896. 

With yery great pleasure the Committee make the 
announcement that the next Annual Festival will 
take place at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, May 11, 
when, for the first time in the history of the Fund, the 
ehair will be occupied Inr a Scottish nobleman— the 
Bight Hon. the Earl of Mansfield having most kindly 
eonsented to preside on that occasion. The Committee 
leeli assured that the well-known interest which Lord 
Mansfield takes in horticulture and arboriculture will 
ensure a record attendance, and that they will have 
the pleasure of welcoming many of their northern 
friends, and of receiving the cordial support of all 
interested in the welfare of the Fund on this occasion. 

With very sincere regret the Committee records the 
death of one of the founders of the Fund, and for 
some years one of their most esteemed colleagues, in 
the person of Mr. Herman Herbst, of Richmond, 
Whose genial presence in Committee and wholehearted 
interest in the Fund at all times and seasons will 
remain a cherished memory with all who had the 
pleasure of being associated with him. A generous 
benefactor during life, Mr. Herbst did not forget the 



poor children in death, having left a legacy to the 
Fund of £100. 

To .the numerous local secretaries who continue to 
assist the Fund, often at the cost of much labour and 
inconvenience to themselves, and not infrequently 
under somewhat disheartening circumstances, the 
Committee again tender their warmest thanks; and 
especially do they desire to place on record their 
cordial acknowledgment of the great service rendered 
to the Fund by Mr. R. Scott, gardener, Moorfield, 
Manningham, who from the inception of the Fund has 
been Local Secretary for Bradford, and who on 
leaving the district has, much to his regret, been com- 
pelled to resign. Mr. Scott has -ever been- most 
energetic in pressing the claims of the Fund upon his 
neighbouring brother gardeners, especially at the 
meetings and exhibitions of the Bradford Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, and the Committee much regrets the 
loss of so enthusiastic a fellow- worker. 

The members of the Committee who retire by 
rotation are Mr. W. B. Alderson, Mr. George H. Barr, 
Mr. George Cuthbert, Mr. William Howe, > Mr. John 
Lyne, Mr. William Poupart, Mr. T. W. Sanders, and 
Mr. W. P. Thomson, and all being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

To the Auditors, Mr. M. Rowan and Mr. P. Rudolph 
Barr, the best thanks of the Committee are again 
tendered for their valued services in auditing the 
accounts. Mr. Barr is the retiring auditor, and is 
nominated for re-election. 

CASH STATEMENT 
Receipts. 

£ 9. d. £. 8. d. 
Balance last Account ... 832 7 9 

Subscriptions : Qeneral ... 369 10 3 
„ Local Secre- 

taries ... 52 2 6 

821 12 9 

Donations : General ... 126 10 10 
„ Local Secretaries 12 3 6 

139 4 

Special Gift by N. Sher- 
wood, Esq., to endow the 
**£mma Sherwood Me- 
morial" 500 

Legacy : H. Herbst, Esq. ... 100 
'*£mma Sherwood Me- 
morial" 18 

Annual Dinner 817 18 

Advertisements in List of 

Subscribers 37 19 

Dividends on Stock and 

Interest on Deposit ... 32110 5 

Income Tax returned ... 15 8 3 



To 



£3,088 16 6 



Note.— INVESTMENTS. 

8 per cent. London A County Consoli- 
dated Stock £7,240 15 10 

8 per cent. Canada Stock 2,000 o 

L. dk N.-W. Railway Preference Stock ... 340 o 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Guar- 
anteed 3 per cent. Stock 514 

Thomson Memorial Trust: 
East Indian Railway B. Annuity of £14, 

cost 480 11 

2i per cent. Consols 380 12 2 



Expenditure. 
£ 
By Allowances to Orphans ... 1,198 5 



., Grants in Aid ... 

„ Emma Sherwood Memorial 

„ Annual Dinner 

„ Secretary's Salary 

„ Printing and Posting List 

of Subscribers 

„ Printing and Stationery ..*. 

„ Rent and Insurance 

„ Annual General, and Com* 

mittee Meetings 

„ Postages 

„ Bank Charges 

„ Sundry Expenses (Petty 

Cash) 



., Balances : Cash at Bank ... 
Cash on Deposit 
Cash in Hand ... 



118 15 
13 



£ 8. d. 



125 




4 11 




43 



3d 1 



17 9 
8 18 
1 7 



2 16 


3 


948 14 7 
225 
133 11 



— 98 15 1 



1,782 1 



1,806 15 » 
£3,088 16 6 

Having inspected the Securities and examined the 
Books and Vouchers supplied to us, we hereby certify 
the above Account to be correct. 

P. Rudolph Bakr ) ^, „«#«-. 

February 7, 1W6. M.Rowan f Auaitora. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, congratulated the subscribers upon the fact 
that, sJthough the times had been- hard in the past 
year, the receipts to the Fund had been increased. At 
the same time the Committee was alarmed at the 
dispoportion between their income from annual sub- 
scriptions and those from donations, annual festivals, 
and other more or less precarious sources. The re- 
sponsibilities the Committee were called upon to 
imdertake increased by leaps and bounds ; they were 
that day only able to elect about one-half of the candi- 
dates, although all were deserving of relief. The 
powers vested in the Committee of helping candidates 



whilst waiting for election, by granting them 2s, 6d. 
per week, had been employed with benefioent resulte, 
but unless more finaneial support was fortheow^ng, it 
appeared likely that this oould not be oontimied; ikt 
any rate in the degree that was now done. The 
Annual Festival might not alw»ys prove suoh a 
"bumper" [source of inoomo] as it had previously 
been, and then where would they be? He {the 
Chairman) pleaded for more annual subeoripiions 
from gardeners and employers of ^rdeners. An 
income derived from sufui subscriptions wy)u!d 
furnish » more satisfactory basis for the Fund to rest 
upon. Mr. May gratefully alluded to the good eerviee 
rendered to the Fund by Sir Trevor Lawrence by the 
interest and sympathetic sujpport he gave when pre- 
siding at the last annual festival dinner— an event thilt 
proved so suooessful. In connection with tfatt% diiMier 
the Secretary (Mr. Wynne) wrote to the lady members 
of the Royal Horticultural Sodety, setting forth the 
claims of the Institution, and asking their help ; 'but 
although there are about 5QI2 such members, theamemit 
received from them was hardly sufficient to pay for 
the cost of postage ! We believe with Mr. May th»t if 
it could be brought home to these ladies what exoelient 
work the Fund is doing they would not be found want- 
ing in sympathy for the orphans it is the purpose of 
the Fund to assist. 

The Chairman gave a few particulars of the career 
of one of these orphans, who b- the grants from the 
Fund had been enabled to complete his schooling in a 
satisfactory manner, and had since obtained man^ cer- 
tificates for proficiency in the theory and practice of 
plumbing (see p. M). 

Mr. W. BIarshall (formerly Chairman of Com- 
mittee) seconded the adoption of the Report and 
subse<|uently called attention to the great inereas<y 
there is in the practice of nominating two chUdren of 
one family at one election. He thought that when all 
could not be helped, it was better to assist two widoiM- 
by giving them five shillings per week than one widow 
by giving her ten shillings per week. He had. been a^ 
member of the Committee tor ten years and was well 
aware of the pains that were taken to sift the cases thAt 
came before that body, and he only raised the question 
in order to draw the Committee's attention to it, being 
convinced they would do what may prove to be desirable 
in the matter. Mr. A. Dean supported Mn. Marshall. 
in ventilating this question, and said that on the list 
of candidates that day there were nine couples. 

The Chairman referred to previous discussions on 
this question, apd to a letter received from the 
Bournemouth Gardeners' Association in 1904 and again 
that day, in favour of preventing the election of twa 
candidates from one family. ^. Mat said that he 
would assure them that if in the interests of the FVmd 
it became necessary for the Committee to have power 
to refuse two nominations from one family, he would 
ask the subscribers for that power. 

Mr. Ltne struck another chord when he said that 
often more charity was exercised in relieving two 
children in one distressful home in which there might 
be six or qeven children, than one in another hMne 
where perhaps there were only two. 

Mr. H. J. Yeitch thought the best thing to do 
would be to decide to reject the second nomination 
until the child nominated first had been elected. 

Election of Officers. 

Mr. H. J. Yeitch proposed that Mr. N. N. Sher- 
wood be re-elected Treasurer, and that he be thanked 
for his past services and for his great liberality always. 
During the past year he had given £500 to endow the 
Emma Sherwood Memorial. 

Mr. Au)BRSON having seconded the motion, it was 
adopted with acclamation. 

Mr. Rudolf Barr was re-elected to servo as Auditor, 
on the proposition of Mr. Howe, seconded by Mr. 

WiTTT. 

The retiring members of the Committee were re- 
elected, on the proposition of Mr. A. Dean, seconded 
by Mr. BATES. 

In proposing the re-election of Mr. B. Wvnne (ui 
Secretary, the Chairman paid a high and deserved 
tribute to the manner in which Mr. Wynne carried out 
his work. When the motion had been seconded by 
Mr. T. W. Sanders, it was carried unanimously. 

Scrutineers were then elected to examine the ballot- 
papers, and the meeting adjourned. 

Pensioners Elected to the Fund. 
"SVlien tlie meeting reassembled the Chairman de- 
clared the result of the poll as counted by the 
scrutineers. This was as follows : — 

1. HOOAN, FRANCIS THOMAS 827 

S. KEMPdELL, WINIFRED ALICE ... 302 

.3. MANN, DORIS MAY 302 

4 MANN, MARGUERITE .IAN E 384 

5. RYDER. BEATRICE MARY 27B 

6. COOMBES, FREDERICK 257 

7. DAY. ERIC CBARLTON 249 

8. PARKER. DOROTHY ELIZABETH ... 249 

9. BEST, ARTHUR VICTOR 220 

10. RYDER, CHARLES EDWARD ARTHUR 212 

11. HOGAN. WILLIAM BENEDICT 200 

12. GILLETT, ELIZABETH ... 178 

13. PECKITT. NORMAN ALEXANDER ... 172 

14. FOOTE, frank ... 167 

HARDE8. BESSIE 168 
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The Chairman then declared the first fourteen names 
to have been duly elected, and announced that tbe- 
Oommittee have selected Bessie Hardee to benefit under 
the Emma Sherwood Memorial Endowment. This 
child represented one of the most necessitous cases, 
and until a few minutes before the poll wM closed, was 
among the fourteen successful candidates. The un- 
successful candidates, and the number of votes recorded 
for them, were as follows : — 

Sparkes, Albert Richard, 145 ; Day, Arthur Leslie, 
108 ; Page, Albert Edward, 104 ; Bundy, Olive 
Gertrude, 95; Stride, Doris Evelyn, 85; Hardee, 
Thomas Arthur, 69 ; Warwick, Percy B..S., 60 ; Reid. 
Arthur, 59 ; Tilbury, Ena Mary, 54 ; Warwick, Ivy 
Constance, 43 ; Boyce, Charles Alfred, 40 ; Mullens, 
Mary Eliza Marguerite, 32; Harrison, William 
Stanley, 25; Mullens, William Henry Norton, 26; 
Beid, Mary Janet, 20 ; Stride, John Edgar, 17. 

The Fribndlv Dinner. 
At 6 o'clock P.M. the Committee and a few friends 
mot at the same Hotel and dined together. Mr. H. B. 
May, Chairman, presided, and the proceedings, which 
were enlivened by a few songs, were of the -most 
eordial description. 



OARDEIERS' DEBATIIO SOCIETIES. 

WORTHINQ AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL.— 

The first meoling of this newiy-formed Society was held 
on February 2, under thsChairmanehipof the President, 
AMarman E. T. Cookeey, J. P. Mr. C. Short, Broad- 
water Hall Gardens, gave an able and instructive paper 
on *'The Histoiy and Cultivation of the Chrysantbc- 
mum." He described in detail the best time and the 
proper manner of taking the cuttings, also the methods 
of potting and watering these plants. The lecturer 
also gave inforinalion on the best methods for com- 
bating sueh pests as the rust diEease. gfQOnfly and 
mildew. C. E, 

OHELM8FORD AND DISTRICT OARDENERS'.-At 
the weekly meeting on Friday, the lOth inst, under the 
pi-esidency of Mr. Simpson, Mr. F J. Chlttandf n gave a 
paper on "Gardening in Olden Times." CFairrening 
was followed by the Ecyptians. the Jews, and the 
Komans, the last-named of whom brought the art to 
KngidUd. Later the monks ^rcw in their herb gardens 
plants for food and for Oiedicine ; but flowers for beauty 
were not giown tUl about the year 1500. In the foui- 
teonih eehtury niSLor and larin houses had a garden 
attached in which wore grown Ooions, Leeks, and 
Btrong&melllngheibF. Ubder £lizat>eth flowers began 
to be cultivated for tlie'r beauty. The ^Th\. record of 
gardening "accoiUits " dates froia about the ^r I34'i, 
and the first treatise on garc'coiug wa& written by Joliu 
Gardener In 1400. Robi-rt Salle wns an autlrarity on 
grafting in the fifteenth centuiy: while Parkinson 
wrote his work in 1629. A dbcuEslon followed. S, M, C. 
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QARDENINQ lAPPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. W. Moroak, for several years Gardener at Sharston 
Hall, Northenden, Cheshire, as Gardener to Sir 
Wm. Eden, Bart., Wlndlestone Hall, Ferry hill. 
Mr. W. R. Cox, for the past seven years Foreman at 
Aldermaston Court. Reading, as Gardener to 
. W. Parsott, Efq , Barton Court, Kintbury, New- 
bury. Berks. 
Mr. G. W. CoMMiNS, formerly Head Gardener at Wal- 
lington, Surrey, and at Balmedle, Aberdeen, has 
been appointed Head Gardener to Lbiqh 6oldib- 
Taubman, Esq., The Nunnery, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, the appointment dating from February 1, 1905. 
Mr. W. H. Keahy, for eleven years Gardener at Carlton 
Hall, Saxmundham, as Gardener to Sir- fiuoH 
^ YNDBAM, Royalo Lodge, Petersfleld, Hants. 
Mr. Wm. Roberts, for over two years Foreman at 
Delamcre House Gardens, Northwieti, as Gardener 
to RoscoE Brunnxr, Esq., of Belmont Hall, North- 
wlch, Chefehlro. [Thanks for contribution of as. to 
the Gardeners' Orphan Fund. Ed ] 
Mr. F. Bhbrwbll, recently employed at Messrs. John 
Peed & Son's Streatham Nurseries, as Head 
. Gardener at "St. Marys," Wokingham, Berks. 
Mr. A. E. Wallace as Gardener to J. Owynme, Esq., 

Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N.W. 
Mr. G. Page, late Gardener at Silwood Park, AECot, 
Berks., and previously of Rossett Holt, Harrogate, 
a^ Gardener to G. 8. Lysaght, Esq., Nynefiead 
Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Mr. Q. J. Dyhott, for the past year and ton months 
Gardener to G. D. Newton, Esq., Crozton Park, St. 
Neots. as Gardener to Henry Adams, Esq., Cannon 
Hill, Bray. Maidenhead. 
Mr. Thomas McM INN. Foreman in the Gardens, Bella- 
drum, Beauly, N.B., and previously Foreman for 
over three years in the Gardens, Oakniere Hall, 
Hartford. Cheshire, as Gardener to Captain Hawkes, 
Achnayaim House, Invernesshlre, N.B. 
Mr. A. E. HoRTON, late Gardener to H. H. Flatten, 
Leg., Harwood Hall, Upmlnster, as Gardener to 
T. L. Boyd, Esq., North Frith, Tonbridgc. 
Mr. G pRSsixiN, late General Foreman, The Grove 
Gardens. Stanmore, as Gardener to Sir William 
Crump, Glonthorne, Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 
Mr. Henry Burfoot, late Foreman at Chevenlng Park 
Gardcof, S^cvenoak^. Kent, and recently employed 
in Methi's. John Peed <& Son's Nurseries, as Gar- 
dener to TLe Lady Waechter, The Ten-ace House, 
Kichinocd, Surrey. 
Kr Clarke, recently employed at The Sireatham 
Nor- fries of Mrsf r». John Peed S- Son, as Garde ner 
to J. 8. &1aml\, h>q .Rutland Lodge, Prijitou, S.W 



Applbs: D. F. There are two well-known 
▼arieties of Apple to which the word " Duchess " 
might apply. One of these is Duchess's 
Fayourite, an early dessert Apple of rich red 
colour, gprown in considerable quantities in 
Kent for the supply of the London market. 
The other is Duchess of Oldenburg, also an 
early ripening Apple, used by some for cooking 
and by others for dessert. The skin of this 
Apple is greenish-yellow in colour, but streaked 
with irregular markings of red, very dif- 
ferent to the unbroken colour of Duchess's 
Favourite. Which of these is meant by 
*' Duchess" we cannot be sure^ but should be 
inclined to think that it is Duchess's Favourite. 

Books : /. V., H'oZZand. There is no book in the 
English language especially for the teaching of 
business correspondence for young gardeners. 

Caenation Sbbdlino: W. T. The flower you 
send has no special merit, and is inferior in 
quality to others already in commerce. 

Carnations : F. P. We think the circumstances 
you mention are sufficient to acconntfor the 
appearance, but we also see traces of red -spider 
and of thrips. — A. O. F. We find traces of eel- 
worm in the leaves. Tarn them out and bake 
the soil. 

Chabitt : A. O. The postal order for Is. 6d. has 
been place! in our collecting-box for the 
Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution. 

CuBBANT Shoots : TT. f /. B. The shoots you 
enclose are affected with the Currant-bud mite. 
See illustration in our i8su3 for January 14, 
p. 81. 

Gabdknkb's Notick: Mona. If the gardener 
devoted his whole time to the service, and 
worked in the house occasionally, we think he 
would be entitled to one month's notice. 

Qlasbhouses in Nubsbby : F. O, We are not 
aware that the phrase " 500 feet run of glass " 
has any other meaning than the obvious one. 
This is that if the houses were placed end to 
end they would extend for a length of 500 feet. 
By such a phrase no indication is afforded of 
the width of the houses or of the character of 
the roofs, which may be span-shaped in some 
and sloping from a wall in others. If the word 
" run " were omitted the sense and meaning 
might be the same, but its employment 
deSnitely indicates that square feet are not 
intended. 

Qbubs in Mint Roots : T. W. The grubs 
or larvsB are those of the garden swift 

' moth, Hepialis lupulinu^. Your l)etter course 
will be to dig up the roots and transplant 
them on fresh ground, taking care at the 
same time to remove all the grubs you can find 
and destroy them. As a means of preventing 
the moths laying their eggs on the newly 
planted ground you might soak some old rags 
in paraffin and place them at intervals among 
the plants. This should be done early in May ; 
. or if practicable you might protect the plot with 
freshly tarred fish-netting. Apply to the infected 
eround a good dressing of Ume and soot, and 
fork it over. 

Hyacinth Bulbs : O. C. The bulbs are swarm- 
ing with bulb-mites. Destroy the bulbs by 
fire, and bake the soil before you use it again 
(see p. 40 of. our present volume). The plant is 
Helxme Soleirolii. 

Lady Gabdsnbb: E. C. C. D'O, If you will 
apply to Mrs. T. Rothera, The Gardens, 
Burton Joyce, Notts, she will furnish the 
partiouhurs you require; or write to Messrs. 
Ramsbotham & Co., Bletchley Nurseries, Bucks. 

Names or Fbuit: Cultus, Tower of Glamis. — 
R. W. 1, Hoary Morning ; 2, Striped Beefing ; 
3, Gipsy King.— Eiffel. 1, MinchuU Crab; 2, 
Annie Elizabeth. — H^. O, Canning. Langton 
Nonsuch. — C. L. B, 1, Gascoyne's Scarlet 
Seedling ; 2, Borsdorffer Seedling ; 3, Ribston 
Pippin; 4, Cox's Orange Pippin; 5, Castle 
Major ; 6, Tom Putt. 



Names op Plant : J. A. Tulip Couleur ponceau. 
— L. McC. (from hut week). Trachelosper- 
mum jasminoides var. variegata. — CuHms. 
Jacobinia chrysostephana.— TT. D. 1, Begonia 
manicata; 2, Strobilanthes anisophylla; 3, 
Isoloma hirsutum ; 4, Adiantum gracillimum. — 
R. W. Cordyline species, leaf only; Pteris 
serrulata cristata; Aspleoium bulbiferum. 
The last-named is the Fern which bears young 
plants on the fronds. Why not number the 
specimens ?—F. C. P., York. Cattleya Trianee. 
— fF. H. E., Leeds. Odontoglossum gloriosum 
of the best type.— J. B, 1, Odontoglossum 
Lindleyannm; 2, O. luteo-purpureum ; 3, 
Masdevallia tridaotylites.— J. F. A very fine 
variety of Cattleya TriansB. — C. F. You 
should number the specimens. Pteris longifolia ; 
Fuchsia prooumbens, with fruits. Tetramicra 
(^eptotes) bicolor the Orchid; Acokanthera 
spectabilis, the white fiower ; Sedum cameum 
variegatum.— C. /. P. 1, Codiseum (Croton) 
trilobum Disraeli ; 2, C. augustifolium major ; 
3, C. irregulare; 4, C. Weismanni; 6, C. 
. pulcherrimum ; 6, C. spirale. — A. H. B, Iris 
• reticulata Krelagei. — Constant Reader. Varie- 
ties of Camellia japonica.— /. H. P. 1, Junipema 
communis; 2, Tacsonia Van Yolxemi; 8, 
Retinospora plumosa of gardens; 4, Thuya 
gigantea, the true plicata; 5, Cotoneaster 
microphylla ; 6, Escallonia macrantha. — W. JS. 
1, Thuya ocoidentalis ; 2, Thuya gigantea, the 
true plicata; 3, T. orientalis var.; 4 and 5, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 6, Juniperns excelsa. 
PoTTiNO Cattlbyas: T. A safe time to repot 
the specimens of the large-fiowered Cattleyas 
is when young roots are proceeding from the 
newly-formed growths. The plants should be 
kept rather dry until well advanced in growth. 
% Over watering in any stage of growth is very 

4|^t4Cimental to most Cattleyas. 
Potatos fob Naming : Knighton. We cannot 
undertake to name varieties of Potatos. Send 
them to a trade grower. 
Thb Pbopaqation of Clematis : De9perandwn. 
Clematises ate easily incroased by grafting. 
Firdt of all obtain good healthy roots upon 
whldi .to work the scions. If you have any 
old specimena in the garden, or plants of the 
, common species, C. fiammula or C. vitalba, 
it will be an easy matter to dig up a supply of 
roots, the pieces of which should be from 4 to 
6 inches in length, about the thickness of a 
quUl, and if well furnished with fibres so much 
the better. The scions may be taken from old 
as well as from new wood, but the latter is 
preferred. Each scion should be limited to one 
. joint or a pair of eyes, just below which a 
w^ge-shaped cut or a simple straight cut 
CStther lees than 2 inches, long should be made» 
and the scion then immediately placed in 
position and securely tied with narrow matting 
in a damp condition. They will then be ready 
for potting-up. and in order to get the roote 
into small pot» it will be necessary to wind 
them round, but in doing so be careful not to 
loosen or injure the scions. It will be advis- 
able to plunge the pots in ooooa-nut fibre or tan 
in a light propagating case kept closed and 
having a temperature of about 65* to 70*. 
Sprinkle the pots overhead with a fine rose 
water-can occasionally. If water collects on 
the undersides of the glass it should be wiped 
oif with tiffany every morning, or damping 
Of the plants will result. As growth increaaefi 
a«maU stake should be applied to each plant, 
'; aiP admitted by degrees, and later on the 

plants should be placed in a cold fnune. 
Tulips Disxasxd: Q. V. 0. The plants are 
"attacked by a fungus allied to the one that 
causes the Snowdrop disease (Botrytis galan- 
thina). All diseased bulbs should be destroyed,, 
and the remaining ones dusted with flowers-of- 
sulphur. See Gardeners* Chronicle for March 2, 
1889, p. 2. 

Communications Rbcbived. — Jno. T. (you do not 
furnish us with the necessary details of your 

./appointment)— C. R.— Mill Hill— J. C. W.— Improver— 
C. S. A Co.-G. K.-W. H. E.-X. Y. Z.-W. C. W.— 
J. C. A Co.-G. W.-L. G.-W, W. P.-W. H.-C. H. 8.— 
H. W. W.-R. P. B.-J. M.— H. L.-W. J. V.-G. W. R. 
-W. W.-H. P.-C. H.-H. Smlth-F. J. C.-O. B.— 
J. H. V.-M. L. (next week)-HarrlBon Welr-W. G. 8. 
— D. R. W.— A. D.. BirmiogUaro. 

(For MarkeU and Weather, see p. vL) 
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THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING. 

THE manifold eDJoyments which horti- 
calture can confer are not confined to 
any special season of the year, otherwise 
in all probability I should have chosen at 
this period a different theme. Doubtless 
the most memorable floral inspirations are 
chiefly experienced during the beautiful 
seasons of spring, summer, and autumn. 
In January and February we have the 
pendulous grace of the Snowdrop, flowering 
on the grave of winter like a living prophecy 
of the silently approaching spring. In 
March and April shine steadfastly upon our 
vision the golden glory of the Daffodil, with 
its fragrant companion, Narcissus ornatus, 
illuminating and transfiguring by their 
sun - like influence our gardens and 
iawQS. Summer gives us the grandeur 
of the Oriental Lily and the loveliness 
of the luminous Rose; while autumn, 
%vh08e colours are those of the sunset, has 
radiant Dahlia and Chrysanthemum beau- 
ties peculiarly her own. Bat not ooly do such 
exquisite seasons as these inspire the soul of 
the reverential horticulturist with " a sense 
of something far more deeply interfused, 
f?ho8e dwelling is the light of setting suns, 



and the round ocean and the living air, and 
the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; " 
not only has he experienced, amid the sum- 
mer twilight, in his own Garden of Eden, 
such ennobling moral emotions as these, 
he also must feel, as I did to-day, when he 
discovers a solitary sweet-scented Violet 
flowering amid the desolations of winter, 
that " Nature is but a name for an effect 
whose cause is Gcd." The most magnificent 
Eose that adorns and makes odorous the 
garden in summer, with its glorious environ- 
ment of deeply -glowing green, docs not 
appeal more profoundly to the conscious- 
ness of the lover of Nature than does his 
first fair vision of the beautiful Anemone- 
like Christmas Hose. Its contemporary 
and successor is the equally brave Snow- 
drop, a fiower universally admired and 
loved ; though full of simplicity, its beauty 
is supreme. Fragrant plants that bring 
sweetness to the stern heart of winter are 
sufficiently rare, but there is one to which 
this unique attribute belongs; I allude to 
Tussilago fragrans, the Winter Heliotrope, 
whose odour much resembles that of the 
precious flower to which it has been in- 
stinctively compared. One of the brightest 
of the floral treasures of winter is Jasminum 
nudiflorum, the naked-flowering Jasmine, 
which amid every form of atmospheric 
adversity flowers with matchless beauty 
and wonderful luxuriance on our leafless 
garden walls. 

But not only does Nature at this crucial 
season thus minister in jFirre and striking 
instances to our icltincf for beauty, she 
also sustains, through her divine reliability, 
the inward atmosphere of gracious Faith. 
When we consign our fairest Boses to the 
ground we have the conviction that, sur- 
viving all the adverse and trying conditions 
to which by the elements they may be 
subjected, they will calmly put forth their 
lustrous leaves in April, form their em- 
bryonic buds in May, and subsequently at 
the touch of the great Eummer magician, 
more wonderful than Aladdin in the Oriental 
tale, glorify this green earth with the revela- 
tion of their flowers. No influence is 
more powerful than that of horticulture for 
generating the purest pleasures and fairest 
capabilities of our lives. Since man was 
driven from his primal, shortlived Paradise, 
many Edens have been created in every 
region of the world where cultivation is a 
possibility, through the combined powers of 
genius, assiduous perseverance, untiring 
patience, and intensest toil. We reap to- 
day that harvest of brightest beauty which 
our ancestors have sown. The horticultural 
present, with all its splendid results of cul- 
ture and hybridisation, has been built upon 
the achievement of the past. But while 
the horticulturist is intensely conservative, 
always seeking the increased beauty rather 
than the destruction of the venerable types 
and forms of floral and vegetative life, he 
is at the same time essentially progressive. 
He forgets in his great earnestness the 
difficulties he has surmounted, the heights 
he has ascended, in the presence of those 
mountains of thought and aspiration that 
tower beyond his gaz?. 

" The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept^ 
Were toiliiig upwards through the ni^t." 

David R, Wiliiamson. 



PLANT-COLLECTING IN CHINA. 

We learn from Messrs. Jas. Veitch & 
Sons that their traveller, Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
is about to return to this country, and in 
view of his remarkable success and of the 
importance of his introductions a slight 
sketch of his work may be read with interest. 

The name of E. H. Wilson is now as 
familiar to all with any knowledge of 
plants as are those of Douglas, Hartweg, 
the brothers Lobb, John Gould Veitch, and 
others of the most successful collectors. 
He, like those named, had practically a 
virgin country to explore, and he made the 
most of the opportunity ; but, unlike others, 
Wilson had great advantages: hehad enjoyed 
a long special training, and the question of 
expense was not so serious as it was in the 
middle of the last century. Gifted with 
quite the right temperament, enthueiastic 
and resourceful, it is not surprising therefore 
that Wilson has been so successful. 

Born in Birmingham, he received part of 
his early training in horticulture in the 
Botanic Gardens of that town under Mr. 
Latham, the ex-Curator. From Birmingham 
he went to the Royal Gardens, Xew, as a young 
gardener, and whilst there he obtained a 
national scholarship, which enabled him to 
take a course of lectures on botany at the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
under Professor Farmer. In the spring of 
the year 1899, Sir William T. Thiselton- 
Dyer, Director of the Royal Gardens, was 
asked to recommend to Messrs. Veitch a 
young man capable of undertaking a pro- 
longed journey in China, and Wilson was 
suggested as a likely person. 

The object in sending a collector to China 
was to obtain seeds and living plants of 
species almost certain to prove hardy in 
Great Britain, and more especially to obtain 
living specimens of some remarkable species 
known to exist in the upper part of the 
Yangteze valley. 

Wilson had been accustomed at Xew to the 
handling of seeds, and when in April, 1899, 
he sailed for China vid America, he was 
given twelve months to learn what he could 
of the Chinese flora from Professor Sargent, 
of Boston, U.S.A., and from Dr. Henry, then 
in the service of the Chinese Customs. 

An acknowledgment is due to Sir William 
Thisel ton-Dyer for selecting Wilson, and an 
equal debt is due to Professor Sargent and 
Dr. Henry for the knowledge they helped 
Wilson to acquire. 

Wilson arrived at Hong Kong in Jane, 
1899, and after an adventurous trip to 
Sczemao, in Yunnan, undertaken to meet 
Dr. Henry— during which time he obtained 
Jasminum primulinum (see Gard. Chron.t 
March 28, 1903, p. 197)— he returned towards 
Shan'ghai to start on the main journey. 

Fully equipped, and with definite written 
instructions, Wilson left for Ichang in 
February, 1000, a house-boat being his resi- 
dence for all that summer. In the follow- 
ing April he found David ia involucrata (see 
Gardeners' Chronicle, April 11, ^1903, p. 236), 
the tree for which he was especially sent. 
The "Boxer" riots were disturbing, but 
Wilson displayed considerable courage and 
did not leave. 

During 1901 the high mountain ranges 
north-west and south of Ichang on the 
Hupeh-Szechuan boundary were explored, 
and large quantities of seeds, bulbs, and 
dried specimens were obtained by Wilson 
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and sent home. AmoogBt tiiose which np 
to the present have proved the more striking 
from a gardening standpoint, are Davidia 
involucrata, Astilbe Davidii, Clematis mon- 
tana rubens, Senecio clivonim, S. tangu- 
ticuSy Buddleia variabilis var. Yeitchiana, 
Actinidia chinensis, Neillia sinensis, Aeon- 
itnm Wilsoni, Artemisia lactiflora, Finns 
Armandl, Spiraea Hem7i, Yibnmimi rhiti- 
dophyllum, Brandisia racemosa, Dentzia 
discolor, Aconitnm scaposum var. pjrami- 
dalis, Corydalis thalictrifolia, C. Wilsoni, 
nttmerouB and various Vines, Maples, 
Spiraeas, Bubuses, Magnolias, Limes, Bnrches, 
Pymses, Boses, <&c. 



obtain, but Wilson evinced a dogged courage 
which ensured success. 

Early in 1904 he again made a journey to 
Tatien-lu by a difierent route from Kiating, 
and in crossing some of the higher passes 
endured intense cold ; his attendants were 
frost-bitten, and all suffered from snow- 
blindness. 

Wilson describes the scenery of these 
regions as being of savage grandeur— the 
country like a sea of mountains, all the 
higher peaks being under perpetual snow. 
The Bhododendrons are gorgeous, and for 
miles and miles present in their season a 
m«fl$ of bloom. He returned to Kiating by 



MR. E. H. WILSON. 



From this journey Wilson returned in 
April, 19Q2, spending the summer and autumn 
at Messrs. Veitch's Coombe Wood nursery, 
and he started again for the extreme west of 
China, as far as the Tibetan frontier, in 
January, 1908, furnished as before with 
definite written instructions. Once more 
these instructions were carried out practically 
without a failure. 

In six months, i.e, in June, 1908, he 
reached Kiating in view of the mountains 
of Tibet, the valley of the Min river, and 
the sacred mountain Omei. 

At Tatien-hi, on the frontier of Tibet, he 
found the object of his journey, Meconopsis 
integiifolia (see Supplementary Illustration, 
QardentTf^ Chronicle, October 1, 1904), and 
obtained quantities of seed, the results of 
wbich were distributed in September, 1904. 
Famine prevailed, labour was difficult to 



the ordinary route, and reached it in safety 
on July 24, 1904. 

In August Wilson again started north- 
wards, on an expedition to Sungpan, an 
undertaking which occupied fifty-two days. 
Of this trip he states : " Having cleared the 
low country, I got amongst some magni- 
ficent mountain ranges covered with a 
luxuriant flora, and in places well forested. 
The sides of these mountains are so steep 
that a flying-machine would be necessary to 
properly explore them. Species of Meco- 
nopsis occurred in plenty, and when col- 
lecting the seed we had to tramp about in 
snow nearly a foot deep.'' 

In addition to the Meconopsis, a note- 
worthy find on this journey was a new 
species of Incarvillea. 

The last excursion from Kiating was com- 
menced in November, 1904, and occupied 



about sixteen dayp, the plant of which 
Wilson was primarily inquest being Dipelta 
floribunda(CaprifoliaceaB),« beautiful flower- 
ing shrub which inhabits almost inaccessible 
places on mountainous cliffs, and very seldom 
produces fertile seeds. Severe winter weather 
prevailed at the time, but Wilson accom- 
plished the object of his mission, and 
returned again to his base at Elating. This 
station he finally left on his homeward 
journey on December 5, reaching Ichang 
early in 1905, and subsequently left for 
England, wfa^re he is shortly expected. 

We congratulate Messrs. Veitch on their 
enterprise, and on behalf of horticulturists 
and botanists we tender our cordial acknow- 
ledgments to their intrepid and highly 
successful collector. 



THE VALUE OP STEWING 
PEAKS. 

Fob many monthB to come home-grown fruit 
will be scaroe. Dessert varietieg of Pears will be 
practically past, whilst almost the same may be 
said of Apples, whether of table or of oooking^ 
varieties. As a snbstitate for these, and to follow 
on for a considerable period, I know of no fruit 
more suitable than Pears of stewing varieties. 
They will keep good for many weeks, and when 
carefully stewed and served, few fruits can equal 
them as a sweet. Both in Woroestershire and 
Sussex I have been fortunate enough to have 
found some grand old specimen trees (standardB> 
which yielded several bushels of fruit eaoh, and 
very serviceable the fruit proved throughout the 
winter and spring months; indeed, these treee 
were considered as valuable as any in the gardeik 
or orchard. 

In planting a new garden or orchard, or in 
renovating old ones, the merits of the stewing 
Pear are usually overlooked, though others of onlj 
second-rate quality, and which are only usable 
for a very brief period, are Splanted freely. It 
may be that many reject them thinking they aiay 
have to wait for a considerable time before tfa^ 
trees come into bearing, which is true to a great 
extent when standard trees are planted in the 
ordinary grass orchard ; but fortunately there 
are other ways of growing and training then> 
which may come under ordinary garden cultiva- 
tion, such as bushes and espaliers, also as cordons 
on an east wall in inclement districts. Indeed, I 
am not sure that they might not profitably replace 
many inferior varieties nowocoupying valuable 
positions on a west wall or fenoe. 

Unnecessary hedges, which yield no return,, 
are sometimes used as divirions in kitchen 
gardens, proving in many cases cumberers of 
valuable ground, a haunt for birds, and receptacles 
for rubbish. How much better and more profit- 
able would it prove were these grubbed and 
burnt, the site cultivated, replaced with a double 
row of strained wire trellis 5 or 6 feet high, and 
Pear-trees trained thereon, either as oblique 
cordons or espaliers, including some varietiee 
whose fruits would be suitable for stewing t 
Several pyramids and open bushes might also be 
planted, while I would strongly advise land- 
owners to plant a few tall standards in their grasa 
orchards, or even in their pleasure grounds. 

Of the different kinds we have under cultiva- 
tion, Catillac is seen the most frequently in 
gardens, though the old standards referred to- 
above were of the noted Black Worcester. In 
Dr. Hogg's Fruit Mantial the following varieties 
are named under the heading of " Stewing " : — 
Belmont, Besi d'Hery, Flemish Bon Chretien, 
Gilogil, Verulam, Winter Franc B^^, and Uve- 
dale's St. Germain. In some localities where the 
soil is not quite suited for good Pear culture, I 
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have found such kinds as General Todleben and 
Beurre de Bance hard and gritty, but they have 
proved very aooeptable for stewing, though un- 
«uitable for dessert Bxchari. Parker, January. 



CYMBIDIUM SANDERI. 

OuB illustration (fig. 49) represents the fine 
new Cymbidium Sanderi, for which Messrs. 



novelties in the hands of the (lybridist. The 
plant has ovate, somewhat compressed pseudo- 
bulbs, which are furnished with gracefully- 
arching, narrow, bright-green leaves. The 
inflorescence rises erect, and by the evidence 
of the scars on the old flower - spikes, may 
have seven or eight flowers. The flowers are 
white delicately tinted with a faint shade of rose, 
the bases of the sepals and petals and the 
labellnm being decorated with rose-purple. /. 0. B. 



sometimes deeper th^oi the skin, which is detri- 
mental in every way, and interferes with their 
keeping qualities. As a late keeping dessert 
variety it is worth planting. 

Appli: Blenheim Pippin. 

After Cox's Orange Pippin, Blenheim Pippin 

is the most popular of Apples in the dessert 

section, and it would be more so but for the fact 

that too long a time is required to get the trees 



Fig. 49, — cymbidium . sanderi (hoet. sander); flowers white, with rose and purple markings, 
A uew species. Awarded a First-CUss Certiflcate at the Ro3ral Hortlcaltaml Society's Meeting on February 14. 



%$ander &, Sons received a First-class Certificatd 
at^the meeting of the Orchid Committee of the 
fioyal Hoiticultiiral Society, on February 14. It 
was discovered by Micholitz when exploring for 
He88rs.:Sander in the highlands of Annam in 1904, 
•at which time dried specimens of the flowers were 
roceived, and a very few plants came alive. It 
is a companion plant to the handsome white-and- 
pnrple] C. Parishii Saaderse, sent by the same 
•ooUector, and is one of the finest introductions of 
recent date, a grand addition to the species, and 
destined to play a great part in the i»x>duction of 



FRUIT REaiSTER. 



APPLE LADY HENNIKER. 

DuBiNa the month of February, when dessert 
Apples are scarce. Lady Henniker, although 
classed as a kitchen variety, is agreeable for dessert. 
As a standard tree or as a freely-grown bush one 
can usually make sure of a crop of the variety 
Lady Henniker when there are Apples of any 
kind. In some soils the fruits have a tendency 
to become spotted in the skin, and tlie spots are 



into bearing. When once this is done, however, it is 
remarkable how regularly this Apple will aiford 
a crop of fruits. This is some compensation for 
the delay entailed. I have lately experimented 
with the variety, with a view of bringing it 
earlier into bearing, by grafting it on to ten- 
year -planted standard trees of Ecklinville 
Seedling, which is apparently an excellent 
variety for use as a stock. Half-a-dozen stout 
grafts were put on four years since, each one 
having three buds. The scions grew away 
rapidly, makiug in some cases from 2 to 3 feet 
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length of growth in the first season. Instead of 
catting the shoots hard back to form a head, they 
were allowed to extend almost at will ; 1 simply 
took out the points of the strongest shoots, and 
thinned out the shoots to ayoid oyer-crowding. 
So suocessfol has been this method that a nice 
'^ crop of good fruit was produced last year, and 
there is a good prospect for the coming season. As 
jbhe trees are standards, an opportunity is afforded 
of allowing a free extension of growth, thus 
enabling the branches to form fruit - spurs 
naturally, which is not so easy where the trees 
are restricted, as in the case of bush-trained or 
pyramidal examples. E. Hf. 

Pbar Vibginib Baltet. 
A fruit in perfection in December, of large 
size, club-shaped, oblique at the base where it 
joins the short stalk ; skin yellow flushed with 
red, smooth; flesh melting, juicy, sugary, deli- 
cately perfumed. Raised and distributed by 
M. M. Baltet. Revue Uorticole, February 16. 



PELABSEfONIUM '* MADAME 

Thk illustration at flg. 50 shows what a rich 
display of flowers may be obtained from Ivy- 
leayed Pelargoniums when trained as wall plants. 
The specimen flgnred is growing about 10 feet 
high against the front of the reaidence of Mr. 
R. H. Phillipe,atDudleyTerrace,Ventnor;who being 
quite an amateur in horticultural matters is justly 
proud of the appearance the plant had in August 
last, when the photograph was taken. It must 
be pointed out, however, that the climate at 
Ventnor is so fayourable that the plant thriyes 
out-of-doors all the year round, and the roots 
therefore are not subjected to disturbance in 
autumn as would be necessary in districts where 
Pelargoniums have to be removed indoors. Even 
on Christmas Day last Mr. Phillips's plants bore 
forty-flye "trusses" of flowers, some of which 
were fully expanded. An admirable testimony 
to the favourable character of the winter climate 
at Ventnor^ 



Fig. 50.— ivy-leaved pelargonium " madame crousse " on a house-front 
at ventnor : colour of flowers rose-pink. 



Pbab Le Lkctibb. 
^ An excellent late Pear. The form flgured is 
Calebasse - shaped. BulletxM d* Arboriculture, 
February. 

KiTCHXN Apples fob Use in Febbuaby & Mabch* 
For present use Striped Beeflng is a good 
variety ; the fruite are large in size and rich in 
colour. The tree grows strongly, and we have had 
te prune the roots every few years ; but it is a 
variety which we should not like te be without. 
Another old but excellent keeping Apple is 
Bymer^ one of our best kitehen Apples, and a 
most reliable cropper. Sandringham we still 
have in good condition, and this variety also 
bears well as a standard; as does Alfristen, 
another grand Apple for use during the next two 
months. The fruits are very large, and they 
cook well. Lane's Prince Albert and New ten 
Wonder are capital here, either as bush or stan- 
dard trees : the former variety is especially flne 
as standards, and the trees appear te do well 
when grafted on healthy orchard stecks, thus 
showing that the Crab makes an excellent stock 
for the variety. James Mayne, Bicton Qardens, 
Devonshire, February 16. 



SICIID ISTES AID SLEAIII6S. 



OBCHIDS AT BUfiPOED. 

Sib Tbevob Lawbenob's famous gardens, 
sheltered by Box Hill, are exceptionally well 
situated for the perfection of the flowers of 
winter-blooming species, and often there is a 
fine show of flowers in tM Orchid-houses there 
•^hen there is a scarcity of bloom in collections 
less fajonrably situated. ; This winter, however, 
the fogs have reached Burford, and many of the 
showy flowers, and especially those of the Pha- 
Isenopsis, were destroyed. In the Phalenopeis 
the display is only deferred, for the more back- 
ward buds have since developed. 

Contrary te the usual experience in gardens, 
Phalsenopsis amabilis (grandiflora) is one of the 
best te grow at Burford ; one large specimen of it 
which has been in the gardens many years has 
eleven leaves and a very strong branched spike, 
and others of the same species are equally 
vigorous. 

In the same house, with a good collection of 
rare Cypripediums, stands the strong plant of 
Cypripedium Stenei platytaenium, now really two 



plante, though still in the same pot. Among the 
Cypripediums in flower recently was a flne speci- 
men named C. x aureum Confetti, but which 
resembles a very handsome C. x Leeanum of the 
Albertianum class; several of the delicately- 
tinted Burford hybrid C. x hirsute- Sallieri ; a 
very large form of C. x Lathamianum, and other 
hybrids. .r 

In the Cattleja and Laelia-houses the hybrids 
encroach steadily on the space formerly occupied 
by the species, which are now mainly represented 
by albinos and proved flne varieties. In this 
department the introduction of leaves into the 
compost for potting has proved highly beneficial, 
and the large number of rare plante of the Lselia,. 
Cattleya and L»lioCattleya section never looked 
so well at Burford as at present. Mr. W. H, 
White, the Orchid grower at Burford, uses in most 
cases equal parte of leaves and peat, with a sur- 
facing of sphagnum- moss, and so far he has had 
no reason te regret the use of leaves in the com- 
post, though, like all cautious Orchid growers, he 
counsels great care in watering. 

Thehybrid Brasso-Cattleyas and LaelioCattleyas 
are well furnished with flower-sheaths, in some of 
which the fiowers are showing. 

In the intermediate-houws, which contein a 
very interesting collection' of pretty botanical 
plante, as well as the best of the showy species, 
a good many species of Maxillaria are in fiower, 
including the rare M. fractifiexa, M. arachnites, 
M. lepidota, M. pumila, M. leptosepala, &z. The 
very remarkable M. scurrilis, figured from Burford 
in the Gardeners' ChronicU, July 28, 1900, p. 65, i» 
also thriving well, although refractery when first 
imported. The varieties of Miltonia vexillaria, 
M. x Bleuana, and the Brazilian species of Mil- 
tonia, are in flne condition, showing well for 
bloom ; a rich purple form of M. x Binoti being 
in flower ; and among other others noted in bloom 
or bud are Dendrobium Eingianum and its whit© 
variety; D. glomeratum with bunches of rose- 
purple flowers ; the pretty white D. semulum, and 
D. Fyteheanum with many spikes; the yellow- 
petalled D. x Melpomene, a companion to the 
fine yellow D. x Wiganiae xanthochilum, raised 
at Burford, the fine nhite D. Ashworthiae, and a 
few other Dendrobes. In the house in which the 
Sobralias and tall Epidei^drums are grown, some 
of the Sobralias are in flower or bud, so also the 
brilliant scarlet form of Epidendrum x O'Brieni- 
anum, the rose-and-white E. x EUisianum, E. 
purum, E. radicans, two varieties of E. poly- 
bulbon, and some of the smaller species. Also 
two good specimens of Spiranthes oolorate with 
ornamental foliage spotted with white and 
upright spikes of red fiowers; Odontoglossum 
Insleayi, Sophro- Cattleya x Chamberhiiniana, 
one of the prettiest and most free-growing hybrids 
of Sophronitis grandiflora, with flowers and large 
seed capsules,. Oncidium cheirophorum, &c. 

In the warm-houses the principal show of 
Calanthes was past, and the plants of the later- 
flowering Regnieri section are in bloom. The 
Aerides, Angraecums, Ac, promise a good supply of 
bloom, some of specimens being already advanced 
in spike. One grand specimen of Angrcecuni 
modestum Sanderianum, which has been in the 
collection twenty years, has fourteen large, fleshy 
leaves and four long spikes, and other rare 
species are about to bloom, including some 
very singular species of Angraecum. The 
new Vanda Watsoniana is in bud, and 
the unique V. x Marguerite Maron in robust 
condition. 

The cool-houses have the Odonteglossums in 
fine health. Bright colour is given to the houses 
by a number of the brilliant scarlet Sophronitis 
grandiflora, among which is the original Burford 
specimen grown from a small plant obtained six- 
teen years ago and now finer than ever and bearing^ 
over sixty fiowers and some buds. This plant 
has obteined two silver medals and has been 
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much admired nhen shown. Othera in flower 
are seyeral good forms of Onddinm Yarieoeum, 
one haying three epikeft of bright-yellow flowers, 
with red-brown blotch on the lip; some pretty 
pans of Pleione hamilis^ with many white-and- 
rose flowers ; the bushy eyergreen Epiden- 
drum montanum, with many heads of white 
flowers, and yarious other pretty species. Seedling 
Odontoglossums are being raised yery satis- 
ftictorily. Formerly they were thought to be 
almost impossible to rear, but now it is known 
that they are not more dilBonlt than other 
species if the proper place can be foimd for them. 

The Masdeyallia house has the specimens fresh 
and yigoroos, as they always haye been at Bar- 
ford, but there are only a few in bloom yet. The 
rare M. trinemalwith beaatif ol silver-white flowers 
marked with purple ; the yery rare M. Borfordi- 
ensis with large, fleshy, claret-coloured flowers ; 
the scarlet M. racemosa, and a few others were 
remarked in bloom, and the rare M. trigloohia 
and M. deorsa, the latter haying a singular 
pendant mode of growth. Of the same class 
Stelis micrantha, some, pretty species of Pleuro- 
thallis, Octomeria> &c., are in bloom and bud. 

In the remarkable collection of Biilbophyllnms 
and Clrrhopetalnms are many sending ap flower- 
spikes, and t\ke singular feather-lipped Bulbo- 
phyllum tremnliuQ« the fragrant B. suayissimum, 
and some others, are already in bloom. 

This famous collection contains a larger 
number of species than any other and these 
baing natiye of yery widely separated regions, it 
is a matter for congratula.tion that the collection 
maintains its reputation^for good cultiyation, and 
that some classes, as for example the Laelias and 
Cattleyap, haye improyed eyen on their former 
good quality. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

CKfUtmas in New SoiUh Wales, — A correspon* 
dent, writing from Wayerley (near Sydney, 
N.S.W.), sends us an interesting account 
of the weather jecently experienced there. We 
read that "on OhriBtmas Eye the temperature 
did not go below 90** until after 10 p.m. On the 
following Thursday 95', on the Friday 91°, and 
on Saturday (New Year's Eye) 114* were regis- 
tered. I think it was the record for December 
for forty years— moist, muggy, tiring heat, eo 
that it was impossible to keep cool; all the 
crockery, furniture, and eyen one's clothes were 
hot to touch ; but in the country towns, of 
course, the reading was much higher, and on 
New Year's Eve in some of the Sydney arcades 
the temperature rose to 120". New Year's Day 
turned out much cooler than the day preceding, 
and the heat-waye is gradually subsiding. To- 
day (Thursday, Januaiy 6) it is 86", but rather 
thundery. 

Bush Fires,— The poor country people are haying 
a dreadful time, bush flres raging eyeiywhere ; 
stock, cattle, sheep, crops, and homesteads are 
being burnt out in scores, and it is sad to think 
what will happen if the rain does not soon come 
to put the fires out. In some districts there 
are as many as 20 to 80 square miles ablase, 
and whole families, unable to get shelter from the 
fires, haye sought refuge in every ayailable creek 
and water-hole. These are infested with all kinds 
of animals and reptiles trying to escape the fury 
of the fire. A bush fire of good size once seen is 
neyer forgotten. The present outbreak is attri- 
buted to broken glass lying about, and the heat 
of the sun is quite sufficient to cause a light. I 
remember once, some years ago, in Goganjo 
(Queensland), seeing from a safe distance a fire 
raging on some hills. The flames seem to gallop 
along like some mad liying thing, and shoot up 
the tall Gum-trees with i rightful rapidity, and 



rush along the ground yery often faster than a 
horse can gallop. ' In this pwent outbreak it is 
feared that there is mudk' loin of life, and on all 
sides the tales of suffering, frpm' the country are 
heartrending. Fiye buildings and the Epis- 
copal church at Bundanoon were reduced to ashes 
in a day ; and one hears of similar catastrophes 
in eyery direction. One afternoon quite a panic . 
broke out, and when the tram came in it was 
fairly rushed, the women carrying wet blankets 
and towels round their heads. The heat is some- 
thing terrific, and smoke and cinders are fiying 
eyery where; eyen the mi£U train had to return 
yesterday, and wait for a couple of hours before 
starting. A relief fund has been started in all 
the States for the aid of the sufferers." 



BOOK NOTIOE. 



PROLIFEROUS CYCLAMEN. 

Mb. Dbnnt, of Down House Gardens, Blandford, 
sends us a Cyclamen which differs in some respects 
from any that we haye seen (see fig. 51). Florists 
would call it a semi-double yariety; but it is 



Vegetables and their Culture. By 
T. W. Sanders. 

Anotueb book on yegetables has been pablished*,. 
and the author claims a place among the many,, 
stating that others all fall short of -neeessary 
information. We do not go so far as this, but 
we do say that Mr. Sanders has in 168 pages- 
touched upon moat subjects that are wcvth tho* 
attention of yegetable growers. In the formation! 
of the yegetable-garden the initial expense ma^^ 
deter those with yilla gardens from adopting the* 
adyice giyen in the book, though it is excellent 
in its way. The plans are yery helpful ; but how 
often it happens that after the builder retires the- 
garden that is to be is a mass of brickbats. One- 
cannot adopt the adyice giyen when only a quarter 
of an acre, or eyen less, is the space at command. 
Again, is it well to cut up the ground into so 
many paths or borders, and thus lose space ? 

Manures are dealt with largely i but we would 
advise beginners to depend more upon animak 
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Fig. 61.— cyclamen flowek from the back. 



BhowiDg Uie position of the adTcniitlous flowers in the axlU of the sei>al8 between them and the normal 
petals wbich are shown in dot'ed outline. The plan shows the relative position of florets. 



something more than this, inasmuch as from the 
axils of the fiye normal sepals, between them and 
the fiye or six normal petals, emerge fiye or six 
separate florets, each oonsisthig of from two to 
five separate petals without any calyx, but with 
one or two stamens. Within these adventitious 
florets was the'luaal corolla, tubular at the base, 
and with the stamens as usual opposite the 
petals. The case is therefore indaded under the 
head of axillary floral prolification. It is interest- 
ing to add that while the normal fiower remained 
on our tabid for a week or more in a fresh condi- 
tion, the five adyentitlous fiowers withered quickly, 
and eventually formed a frill or ring of brown 
withered petals outside the still i:^nfaded corolla. 



THE ROSARY. 



GRAND DUCHESS (GROSSHEEZOQIN) 

ALEXANDRA, H.T. 
Flowxbs pale, primrose-yellow. Gfarten W^t, 
February 11, 1905, p. 234 ; coloured plate. 



manures till they know how to use the chemical 
fertilisers so much advised. In a new garden the 
soil should be thoroughly tested before these 
are much employed. The author, as one would 
exx>ect, owing to his previous experience as a gar- 
dener, wisely touches upon the value of salt; but 
it must also be remembered that few things are 
more injurious than salt employed at the wrong 
season; and this applies with equal force to 
numbers of other substances. 

The cropping of the garden, ^which is an im- 
portant item, is briefiy touched upon. We would 
add that resting or purifying the soil is equally 
important, by clearing away the crops early and 
trenching or turning up the soil roughly. 

The system of planting recommended entails a 
great deal of trouble, for each plant is covered 
over with an inverted fiower-pot ! It would be 
far better to draw drills and plant the seedlings 
in a smaller state. This point is overlooked by 
many. It saves much labour, there is no need to 
prick out the plants as advised, and a little filling 
up here and there is all that is needed. By having 
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drills also the moisture afforded the plants more 
readily reaches the roots. 

The author touches upon seed-saying, but with 
respeot to the Brassioa. family in a small garden 
this woTlt is best left alone, as the plants 
•degenerate so quickly. 

The exhibition of vegetables is touched upon, 
but it is far better to get the best pcoduoe for 
home supplies than to centre one's attention upon 
a few things at the start. In the book is given 
the nuinber of points allowed for each vegetable 
staged. Too much imporfcanoe is given mere 
«ise, as some vegetables are almost worthless 
when gppown too hurge. 

Cultural notes follow, and these are mostly to 
the point. As regards Asparagus we do not 
^^ee with Mr. Sanders when he advises mulching 
lyftw beds witii short grass mown from the lawn. 
In planting we ptefer a wide flat drill to ridges, 
spreading the roots out. It is advised that roots 
after forcing should be grown on for future use. 
This is loss of time; indeed in many gardens the 
TOots in beds are left till they are so poor that 
they do not pay for the land occupied ; better 
make new beds oftener. 

There is no great gain in the southern part of 
the country in sowing Brussel-Sprouts in heat. 
By so doing large open sprouts result, and 
they are more attacked by caterpillars. Celery, 
for instance, is much better sown thinly, and for 
late supplies planted direct into the trenches. 
How often one sees large plants, upon which much 
time has been spent, collapse after planting, or 
they grow hollow and almost useless. 

In regard to root-crops excellent advice is 
given upon " size " and cropping ; but as regards 
Artichokes, it is stated that they may remain for 
years in the same position ; we would, however, 
«dd, that much smoother roots, round, and 
ol better quality, are obtained by good culture, 
treating them much the same as other roots. 
Parsnips are often sown much too early. The date 
here given, January or February, for home 
supplies would be better two months later, as a 
Parsnip large enough for any purpose can be 
grown in six months ; for exhibition purposes, 
roots a yard long and very large are fashionable, 
but these lack the quality of smaller roots deve- 
loped more quickly; and such roots do not keep 
•so well. 

Potatos are a leading feature. We regret to see 
€ome of the best kinds are omitted. Newer ones 
that have been much praised, although in only 
« few cases their merits have been tested, 
are now numerous. In giving a list of vege- 
tables many good thmgs are omitted; for 
instance, there are only four Cauliflowers enu- 
merated, and this in a list of popular vegetables. 
Again, with early Turnips, the Long White, so 
much forced and grown for the Paris markets, is 
not named. The list, we admit, is a difficult part 
■of the work, but it might well have been more 
general. 



-Beehives and Beekeepers' Appliances." 
Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell & 
Co., Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne). 

Mr. Hasluck, the editor of Work, has collected 
information scattered over more than 20,000 
-columns of the above-named periodical, and now 
•offers them in well-arranged and convenient 
form. Modern bee - keeping depends so much 
apon hives and appliances, upon the assistance of 
man rather than on the unaided work of the 
•bees, that a handbook such as that before us is of 
great use. It contains mention of the newest 
improvements, and an abundance of illustrations 
<iealing, as indicated by the title, with these 
vather than with the life and work of bees or 
with how to move and manage them. 



The Week's Work. 



THE OBCHIB HOUaBS. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir FSEDBaxcK 
WiOAN. Bart., Clare Lawn, East Shoen, S.W. 

Shading will be requisite for many of the more 
tender-leaved subjects, and if the permanent shad- 
ing is not yet J&zed for the season, sheets of tissue- 
paper should be spread over such phmts as need 
protection from bright sunlight. Plants near 
the glass and exposed to the sun will naturally 
become dry on their surfaces; this should be 
guarded against, but excessive watering must 
also be carefully avoided, for seldom are two 
days alike. The permanent shading appliances 
should be prepared and fixed ready for use by 
the end of this month, and then only used when 
it is absolutely imperative to use them. Although 
many subjects are now showing signs of renewed 
activity, do not urge them forward by excessive 
heat and moisture, but rather maintain such con- 
ditions that the growth may be steady and solid. 

Miltonia specta&iUs and other species of Mil- 
tonia having croeping rhizomes should now be in 
a fit condition to be repotted or resurfaced, but 
they should be allowed to become moderately 
dry at the roots before disturbing them. Use 
pans filled with drainage material to within 
2 inches of the rim, and fix the plants in posi- 
tion to form the specimen by using good fibrous 
peat and clean sphagnum-moss in equal parts, 
making this of slightly mounded shape. Pieces 
of rhizome having but few roots should be secured 
in position by means of short bent lengths of 
copper-wire, }dacing the g^wing points centre- 
wards whenever possible. In top-dressing pick 
out as much of the old material as possible 
without disturbing the plants, and substitute 
fresh peat and sphagnum-moss. When the work 
has been done afford the plants a good watering, 
and place them on the eta^ in a shady part of 
a Cattleya or warm intermediate-house. Spray 
them overhead regularly, and afford water freely 
to the roots tlw>ughoat the growing season. 
MUtonias of the Clowesii and Begnelli group 
being stronger-growing and deeper-rooting sub- 
jects, may be grown in pots containing drainage 
material to half their depth. Add a small pro- 
portion of Oak-leaves to the peat and sphagnum- 
moss, and surface with sphagnum-moss alone. 
These species need a less degree of heat, will 
bear more light, and having a greater depth of 
rootmg medium, should not be watered so 
copiously as the others. 

M. vexillaria, being now in a state of active 
development, must not be permitted to suffer 
from lack of moisture at the base, though where 
any leaf -mould is used and Fern-rhizomes are sub- 
stituted for drainage, care must also be taken to 
avoid over-saturation. Spray the plants over- 
head once a week with some safe insecticide to 
keep them free from thrips. M. Boezlii should 
be afforded a warm, shaded position in the East 
Indian - house, and if the spot favours rapid 
evaporation, frequent overhead waterings will be 
necessary. Potting or top-dressing should be 
done when new growths appear. Use pans in 
preference to pots, so that width rather than 
depth be secured. Place an inch deep or so of 
Fern-rhizome at the bottom, ^ in to near the 
rim with a compost consisting of one-third each 
of peat, sphagnum-moss, and Oak-leaves, and a 
sprmkling of fine sand, surfaciwf the whole with 
chopped sphagnum - moss. Afford water but 
sparingly for a considerable time afterwards, 
but keep the surroundings moist by daily spraying 
the plants and by damping between the recep- 
tacles. The hybrid between the above two 
qvecies, M. Bleuana, thrives in a shaded part of 
the Cattleya-house, and flowers at various seasons 
of the year. After the plants have flowered, 
afford them a short rest by keeping them mode- 
rately dry. In other respects treat the plants in 
a similar manner as for M. vexillaria. 

Cattleya QaskeUiana is now breaking into 
growth, and the necessary re-surfacing or potting 
should be done ere this get too forward. It 
likes a cooler position than most Cattleyas, hence 
the materials do not dry up very readily, and so 
if any leaves be employed infrequent waterings 
must follow, unless it be when the plants are 



rooting freely. Like C. labiata, this spectes 
should be shaded from all direct sunshine, or the 
leaves will axsquire an unhealthy appearance ; but 
if the shadii^ be too dense it will detract from 
the quality of the fiowezs, or even prevent their 
production. 

PLANTS UlTOEB GLASS. 

By A. Bullock. Gardener to E. /. Wrrans, Esq., 
Copped Hall, EppinR, . 



Biove Plants, — Proceed with the repotting of 
any plants that require more root-room. Uidess 
the potting shed is ccmveniently situated a tem- 
porary bench placed on the stage ^ the house 
containing the plants to be potted should be used. 
The necessary material for the work should be 
ready to hand, including clean pots of various 
sizes, well drained with broken crocks or char- 
coal. Avoid over-potting. Those plants that do 
not require a shift into larger pots should have 
their surface-soil removed and be afforded a top- 
dressing. Most stove plants succeed in a com- 
post consisting of good turfy loam, leaf-soil, 
silver-sand, and broken charcoal, but exception 
should be made for such phuits as Ixoras, 
Marantas, Dipladenias, Ac. These require a 
liberal addition of peat soil to the compost 
mentioned. A little " plant-manure " added to 
the compost is very beneficial, but great care 
should be taken not to employ too much. A 
6-inch potful of manure to a barrov-load of the 
compost is a good and safe prc^ortion. Freshly 
potted plants will require careful watering for 
some time afterwards, but in the first instance 
they should be thoroughly watered with a rose 
water-pot to settle the soil. Creei>ers overhead 
planted in inside borders should be afforded a top 
dressing of good soil, but first the old soil ehovld 
be removed and the roots examined. If they are 
in a healthy ocmdition, a little dustina with bone- 
meal before the fresh soil is added will be of 
benefit to them, but should the roots Ibe in a poor 
condition manure of any sort must be avoided 
and a little fresh soil only added until such time 
as the plants recover their vitality and are 
capable of making roots freely. 

Ferns,— -In order to obtain a supply of greenery 
for decorative purposes there is no better method 
of production than that of having plants growing 
on the wall of a house having a north aspect. 
Very little trouble is required in fixing a trellis 
or wire netting to hold the soU together, and if 
Ferns be planted now they will make considerable 
progress daring their first season of growth. 
The appearance of a wall so treated always gives 
pleasure, and the growth of the plants is much 
finer than that of i^ants in pots. Ferns that 
require a warm, moist atmosphere should be re- 
potted or top-dressed as may be needed. Equal 
parts of good turfy peat and loam, a little dried 
sheep droppings passed through a half-inch mesh 
sieve, together with broken charcoal and silver- 
sand in moderate proportions, will form a suitable 
compoft. 

Beuvardias, Fuchsias, Ahutilons, Aloysias, 4^e., 
should now. be pruned, placed in a warm-house, 
and syringed freely on warm, sunny days. 
A batch of Cannas may be introduced into heat 
for fiowering early ; if plunged in a bed of leaves 
they will soon start into growth, when potting^n 
or dividing, as may seem best, can be carried out. 



THE KITCHEN GABBEN. 

By W. Fyfb. Gardener to Lady Wamtagb, Lockings 

Park, Wantage. 

Asparagus. — Few vegetables require less labour, 
are more appreciated, or can be more easily grown 
than Asparagus. In order to produce long 
bleached stalks, a eonsiderable depth of soil is an 
advantage, but stalks about 6 inches in length 
and of proportionate thickness, one-half of wHch 
is fieshy and eatable, may be considered an 
ideal dish. Such can be produced in soil 
of very indifferent qusiUty if it be worked 
well and manured to a depth of from 
18 inches to 2 feet. The seeds should be sown 
thinly in driUs 2 inches deep, and from 18 to 
24 inches apart, in March, when the soil is in good 
working condition. Thin out the young plants 
when large enough to handle, leaving them 15 or 
18 inches apart in the rows. Permanent planta- 
tions, whether in beds or on the level ground. 
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that were dreFsed in the antamn with farmyard 
maniue, 8hoik)d now be lifi^htly and carefully 
forked over, reducing the manure and soil to a 
fine OQodiUon, and remoYini^any anbetance which 
would be likely to pveyentthe ahoota fr<xn coming 
freely through the aoiL Afford a dzeaaing of 
nitrate of eoda, applying aboat 2 lb. of aoda over 
60 aqnare yards, or apply aoot in much larger 
qnantitiea. If the beda are very rich from annual 
applioatioca of mannre, api^y a good dresaing of 
air-alaoked lina to them. Maintain the sn^^y 
of forced AaiMuragQa by forcing the planta in 
warm framea in which the Aaparagna will be near 
to the glass. 

PecM sown, as advised early in the year, in 
4-inch pots haye just been potted into 8-inch 
pots, placing them sufficiently low to lUlow 
of the atema b^ag wall inoulded-up before 
leaving the ami 1 inoh b^ow the rim. Neat 
bushy twiga were afforded to aupport the 
planted and they are now in a poaition near to 
the glass in an atmospheric temperature of 45'' to 
6(y*, having a circulation of fresh air. Where 
suitable aooommodation can be provided, boxes 
will be found to anawer admiral^ for growing 
early Peaa under glaaa. 

Oatonf. — Seeda sown as advised early in the 
year under glass in a temperature of 55" to 60^ 
have just been removed to portable frames on 
mild hot-beds, the pots being plunged in fine soil 
near to the glass. Close attention should be 
given to thinning that no deformed plants (which 
are visible early) be overlooked, for these would 
caoae disappointment later on by the splitting of 
theboXba. 

THE HABBY FBUIT GARDEN. 

Sy W. H. Clabxb, Oardener to Sir William Plowsbn, 
Aaton Rowant House, Oxen. 

Peoc^M and Neetwrines. — It is well to defer the 
final pruning and tying of these as long as 
circum stances will permit; hut although the 
branches have been released from the wires 
to defer the blooming period, the develop- 
ment of the buds haa been so haatened by the 
warm weather that the work will have to be com- 
menced forthwith. Failure in the cultivation of 
Peach and Nectarine treea out-of-doors is fre- 
quently due to the trees being overcrowded by 
old and useless wood. Growers are sometimes 
advised not to prune too much, and the process 
of disbudding being but little understood, the 
treea are aoon allowed to reach tibe tc^ of 
the walJa^ and the lower parta become quite 
bare. At this Eeaaon, nevertheless, very little 
remains to be done, if all superfluoas and old 
fruit-bearing shoots were removed last year after 
the fruits were gathered. Bemove the ties and 
shreds, and if ti^e ^trees were attacked with red- 
spider or have brown-scale upon them, thoroughly 
scrub the old wood with a solution of Gishurst 
Compound, working it well into the crevices of 
the baark. The brash should be drawn in an 
upward direetien when dressing the shoots, and 
unless the work be done very ctupefuUy, the buds 
may afterwards drop. White walls should be 
liin0wariied,andbEiek<»r stene walls be syringed 
with a solniion of paraffin and soft-soap. If 2 oz. 
of soft-soiqp be mixed with the same qua&tity 
of flowers-of-sulphur and put into 1 gallon 
of water, it will make an exo^ent wash 
for trees and walls also. I use this when the 
trees have set their fruits, the sun-heat at that 
time and during the summer radiates from the 
waU, and carries with it fumes from the sul- 
phur. When all has been made perfectly sweet, 
lay-in the main braaohes of the trees, securing 
tlHHn with soft tar^ twine to the wires or nails, 
radiating them from the main stem at equal 
aiigles on each side the tree, afterwards filling up 
the intervening spaces with well-ripened fruit- 
bearing shoots of medium strength, allowing a 
space of 4 to 6 inches between each shoot. 
Well-ripened shoots, where space permits, should 
be tied -in their full length, but weak and 
immature shoots may be cut back to a triple 
or growtii-bud in the firm wood. Aim to have an 
evenly-balanoed tree; let the shoots be clean, 
stndghtto and as equidistant as possible ; shorten 
the lower branches more than the top ones, so as 
to aecure more vigour in this the weakest part of 
the tree. New wires should be given two coats 
of linseed oil. In making the ties, sdlow the 



branches ample space to swelL Trees growing 
on light or graveUy soils sh^d be examined, 
and if the roots are in the least degree dry, afford 
them a soaking witli manure- water from the 
farmyard. 

Stocks intended/or grafting should be out down to 
18 inches of the ground, and old standard trees 
should be headed back. See that sufficient 
grafts (scions) are laid in for thia purpose^ 
covering them 8 to 12 inohea in the ground. 

A^ labels to all newly-planted trees, and to 
any others requiring new ones. 



not the convenience for very early forcing, to in- 
troduce the first batch of plants, as they will soon 
commence to grow freely. 



FRUITS UJNiiEB GIiASS. 

By r. JOBDAN, Gardener to Pr. Cobbbt, Inpney Hall 
Gardens, Droitwich. 

Tomatos.^ The earliest plants are now making 
rapid progress, and require much care in the 
application of water to the roota until the &rst 
trusses of fruit have set, after whicdi more liberal 
treatment may be afforded them. Pollinate the 
flowers, and pinch out the side-growths from the 
main shoot as they appear. Keep the atmosphere 
moderately dry where plants are fruiting, and a 
temperature of 55** to 60** at night, with free ven- 
tilation daring favourable weather. Bepot young 
plants for succession, always keeping plenty of 
plants in readiness for putting into permanent 
positions when they are required. 

Melons. — If seeds have been sown as advised in 
a previous Calendar, and are growing in 12-inch 
pots, let fresh leaves be placed it>und the pots, if 
this be necessary to maintain the bottom-heat at 
80" or 86'*. Spray the plants with water twice on 
bright days, and keep the atmoaphere moderately 
moiat^ applying a little ventilation early in tiie 
day in mild weather. The plants may be ex- 
pected to grow m<»e freely as the days become 
longer, and the house may be closed early en 
bright days, allowing the tamperature to increase 
to 85*, afterwards falling to 70** at 10 p.m., or 5" 
lower in the morning in cold weather. Bemove 
all surplus laterals as they appear, and stop the 
shoots when they have acquired sufficient length 
or are about 1 foot from the top of the house. 
Give careful attention to the pollination of the 
flowers to obtain as even a " set " as possible, two 
fruits being quite enough for the earliest plants 
to mature. More seeds should now be sown in 8-inch 
pots, and the pots plunged aa advised in a previous 
Calendar. These will provide plants for planting 
in beds. Make preparations for these by tho- 
roughly cleansing the house, and prepare the 
bed as previously recommended for Cucumbers. 
Place large turves of moderately, strong loam, 
putting the grass side downwards, upon the bed 
to form a ridge, and fill up the centre with broken 
turf and a good sprinkling of wood-ashes. The 
planta may be put from the seed-pots into the 
bed ajs soon as they are large enough, planting 
them (not too deeply) at distances of 1 or 2 feet 
apart. It is essential that such plants never 
suffer a check from being pot-bcmnd. Hero 
of Lockingeand Blenheim Orange are excellent 
varietiee, but a few new varietiea of repute may 
be planted also. British Queen is a white-fleshed 
Melon of medium size and excellent quality. 

Strawberries. — As soon aa the fruita change 
colour remove the plants to a cooler atmosphere, 
afford them more ventilation, and discontinue the 
use of liquid manures. When the fruit has been 
taken from the earlieat plants, remove them to a 
cold frame to harden off before planting them 
out in the garden, where they will fruit again 
during September. Plants which are now sweUing 
their fruits may have at night a temperature of 
GO"* to 65". Liquid-manure from the farmyard, 
also weak guano water and clear soot water, are 
useful at this stage. During the samei period the 
plants are liable to attacks from red-spider, there- 
fore syringe them well underneath and above 
the foliage, and do not allow them to suffer for 
want of water at the roots. Strawberry plants in 
flower should be afforded an atmospheric tempe- 
rature of 55" and free ventilation. Pass the 
brush over the flowers at noon each day, and 
when they have "set," thin out the fruits to 
eight upon each plant. Introduce later planta 
to a house and place them near to the glass where 
the temperature will not exceed 6(f at night. 
The present is a good time for those who luive 



THE FLO WEB GABJXSN. 

By W. A. Miller, Gardener to Lord Henbt C. 
BaiiTiNCX, M.Pm Underlay Hall, Westmoreland. 

Herbaceous Border. — ^The following list of half- 
hardy annuals, &c., are all useful for adding 
variety to the herbaoeoua border. They should 
all be sown in the n>ring, the seedlings pzioked 
off when ready, and be j^nted in the border in 
June : — Alonsoas, Arototis grandis. Aster sinensis. 
Antirrhinums, Chamaepeuce, Diasda Barberse, Di- 
anthus, Francoa ramosa^ GaiUardias, Qaura 
Lindheimeri, Hollyhocks, Hunnemannia fuma- 
riiefolia, Melianthus major, Nicotiana affinis, 
N. Sander«, N. aylveatris, Nemesia stru- 
moaa^ Pentstemons, Phlox Drummondi, Salni- 
glossis. Scabious, (Bnothera taraxacifolia. Poly- 
gonum orientale, and Zinnias. Lobelias com- 
prise some of the finest of planta for beda, 
borders, and bog-gardens, and delight in a deep 
rich soil. Seed should be sown early in order to 
secure plants for planting in June. They may 
also be sown in July for flowering the next 
season. 

Pentstemon Newbury Oem is a plant suitable for 
many i>OBitions in the flower garden. It is of 
dwarf habit and freely produces its scarlet- 
crimson coloured flowers. The stock can ba 
increased from cuttings obtained by placing the 
old plants into heat, which can be performed 
now. The growths when removed root readily, 
and if potted-on devek^ into good plants for the 
borders. 

Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums and Fueksia- 
Dunrobin Bodder can be aimilarly propagated. 

Pelargoniums. — Prepare a mixture of aanc^ 
loam and leaf-mould -for potting Pdargoninus 
that were rooted in boxes last autamn. Afford 
variegated and choice sorts the best positions in 
an atmospheric temperature of 60" to 65". If 
desired, cuttings may now be inserted in small 
l>ota containing sandy soil, afterwards placing the 
cuttings on a gentle bottom-heat till rooted. 

Repotting,— "Planta of Humea elegans from seed 
sown last Jaly and wintered in 4-inch pots should 
now be given a shift. Solanum jasminoidei is a 
useful climber for flowering in summer, and if 
cattings were rooted last autumn the planta 
should now be-potted on. 

8ub-iropical Plants.— Seeds of Bicinus may new 
be sown, putting one seed in each S-iach pot. 
Place them in a temperature of 65" to 70", and when 
the plants are ready move them into 5 or 6-inch 
pots. Encourage them to make good growth, 
then harden them off. Other sub-tropical plants,, 
such as Melianthus major, Solanum Balbiaii, S. 
Warscewiczii may be sown; also seeds of An- 
tirrhinums and Pentstemons. See that the 
seedlings do not get " drawn,'' eaten by pesta, or 
become dry or too wet. When watering, nae 
sufficient water to wet the soil thoroughly, and let 
it be of the same temperature as that of the house. 

The Propagation of Tender Bedding Plants can 
be commenced when they have made growtha 
large enough to furnish cuttings. 

THE APIABY. 

Bt Chloris. 
Feeding in March. — ^The critical season of the- 
year is now almoet with us, for it is from now 
until the middle of May that stocks die from 
starvation. Especially wiU this be the case thia 
year in many parts of the country, for two rea- 
sons— (1) the honey harvest was almost a com- 
plete failure in some counties ; (2) January and 
February have been very mild indeed, and early^ 
breeding has followed in consequence. About the 
end of the first week in March, when the weather 
is favourable, make an examination of the hivea, 
ascertain their exact condition, taking note of the 
following points— (a) Has breeding commenced? 
(6) how much food is there stored and sealed P 
(c) and is the hive watertight P If breeding has 
started we know the stocks are headed by a 
fruitful queen ; if there be no brood the sooner » * 
queen is introduced, or the bees united to a weak 
stock headed by a queen, the better. Should 
stores be low syrup feeing should be commenced. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 



TUESDAY, 



THURSDAY, Mau. 
SATURDAY, MAH. 

MONDAY, MAU. 
TUESDAY, Mar, 



r Royal Horticultural Society's 
vvii ofi* Committees Meet. 
'^^"•'^) National Rose Society's Com- 

1 mittee McetinR. 



MARCH. 
2— Llnncau Society's Meeting. 

-jSocl6t6 Franc&ise d'Horticul- 
• 1 ture de Londres Meeting. 



(United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society, Annual 
Meeting at Caledonian Hotel, 
London, 8 p.m. 
Birmingham Mutual Improve- 
ment Society's Meeting. 

^ Royal Horticultural Society's 
,.) Committees Meet. 

1 National Rose Society's Com- 
V mittee Meeting. 

16 -Linnean Society's Meeting. 



•>il Royal Botanical Society's Show 
''l at Rcgeut's Park. 



THURSDAY, Mab, 

WEDNEBDAY,Mar 

FRIDAY, Mar. 21— Royal Botanical Society's Meet, 

MONDAY, Mar. 

TUESDAY, Mar. 

WEDNESDAY, Mar 



THURSDAY, Mar. 30 



»7 j Birmiugbam Mutual Improve- 
^\ meut Society's Meeting. 

«g ( Royal Horticultural Society's 
\ Committees Meet. 

«QJ Liverpool Horticultural So- 
'^^\ clety's Spring Show (2 days). 

Royal Horticultural Society's 
Exhibition of Colonial Fruits 
and Vegetables (2 days). 
(.Torquay Flower Show. 



8ALE8 FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY NEXT- 

Roses, Azaleas, Herbaceous and other Plants, Lilies, 
dec, at e? and 68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe &. 
Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY, NEXT- 

Palms, Plants, Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees, Peren- 
nials, (be, at 67 and 68, Cbeapside, E.G., by Protheroe 
& Morris, at 12.— Roses, Lilies, Azaleas. <S:c., at 
Stevens' Rooms. 

FRIDAY NEXT- 

Border Plants, Roses, Perennials, (S:c., at 12, by 
Protheroe ii Morris, at 67 and 68, Cheapsidc, E.G. 
—Orchids in variety, at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C„ 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.30 o'clock. 

iFor farther particulars k< our AdverUtement columns.) 



▲ykbaob Tbupssaturs for the enening week, dednoed 
from obtervatlonB of Forty-three Years at Chlswiek 

Actual Tbup^batubbs :— 

JJOSDOV. —WedTiesday, February 22 (6 P.M.) : Max. 43"* ; 
Mln.35°. 
Gardenert^ Chronicle Offloe, 41, Wellington Street. 
Govent Garden, London.— Tftursoav, Feb. 23 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 301 ; Temp., 39». Weather- 
dull and overcast. 
FmOTivcw.—Wednetday, Feb. 22 (6 p.m.) : Max. 38% 
Plymouth ; Mln. 37% N. of Ireland. 



Cultural 
Solenoe. 



There is, or rather we ehould 
say, there was, a great need 
in this country of a journal 
wherein experts might speak to experts of 
their experiments and their speculations, 
discuss methods and results, until they are 
ripe enough to be laid before the general 
public. The Journal of Agricultural 
Science^ of which the first part is now before 
us, is intended to supply that need. Papers 
of the description contemplated by the 
editors are as good as lost when published 
in the Transactions of learned societies, 
where they are necessarily overlain with the 
profusion of other matters ; and they are not 
of a nature to be inserted at length in current 
periodicals of a less technical character, which 
must deal with established results rather than 
with lengthy discussions. The first paper 
in the copy before us deals with the much 
debated question of Mendelism. Evidence 
is gradually accumulating in support of 
this theory, but the subject is so complex 
and may be looked at from so many points 
of view, that records of detailed experiments 
are at the present stage specially valuable. 
Mr. BiFFEN, of the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Cambridge, leads off 



with the results of some experiments started 
with the object of obtaining some improve- 
ment in the quality of English - grown 
Wheat. Whilst Iq this country we grow an 
average of some 30 bushels to the acre, 
more than double the quantity grown on 
the same area in most other countries, yet 
the quality or *' strength" of our Wheat as 
required by the miller and the baker 
is markedly inferior to that grown 
in Canada, Bussia, and the United 
States. To remedy this state of things 
various experiments have been made 
in hybridising or cross-breeding, and these 
experiments till recently have been ^' a game 
of chance played between men and plants." 
Mendel's experiments go to show how 
definite results may be expected in future 
rather than haphazard chances. We need 
not here repeat the results of Mendel's 
experiments with Peas, as brought to light 
by Mr. Bateson ; but, in order to show the 
practical value of such trials, Mr. Biffen 
says: 

"If Wheats behaved in the same manner as 
Mendkl's Peas^ then the fixing of the chosen 
forms after the breaking of the type was going to 
be a simple matter, reqniring merely the test of 
a single season, and not years of selection and 
inbreeding. If this were really the case, we had 
prospects of, so to speak, picking out the valu- 
able characters fi^m different varieties and 
building up an ideal type. There were possi- 
bilities ahead the breeder had hardly dared to 
hope for. Fresh experiments on the same lines 
as those of Mendkl were accordingly planned, 
with the object of obtaining definite knowledge 
as to the behaviour of all the i>08sible characters 
of Wheat on hybridising." 

We cannot here repeat the details as to 
the contrasting characters presented by the 
crossed Wheat plants, as shown in the very 
numerous trial plots supervised by Mr. 
Biffen. It must suffice to say that the 
results are in entire conformity with the 
results expected from a consideration of 
Menders Laws, according to which in the 
second generation of the cross-breds the 
'^characters" presented are some "domi- 
nant," others " recessive," and that the pro- 
portion of one to the other is always three 
dominant to one recessive, or a very close 
approximation to that ratio— a ratio ex- 
pressed by the formula 3 D : 1 R. There 
are exceptional cases, into the details of 
which we cannot enter. We conclude our 
reference with this important citation :— 

"Any desired combination of the characters 
represented in any two varieties can be obtained 
'fixed' in the first or at the most the second 
generation from the hybrids." 

Mr. Albert Howard follows with an 
article on the infiuence of pollination on 
the development of the Hop. It is found 
that Hop-flowers which escape pollination 
from male plants, of which a few are found 
in most Hop gardens, are retarded in 
their development, and never make up the 
deficiency. They turned out at picking- 
time to be small, green, and unripe, and 
compared very unfavourably with the well- 
grown golden-yellow and ripe pollinated 
Hops. This is in accord with what was, we 
believe, stated in these columns sixty or 
more years ago, and which was also noticed 
in Boyle's Materia Medica, published about 
the same time. 

Mr. Hall has an important paper on the 
indications afforded by the plant itself of 
.the nature and proportions of the ingredients 



in the soil. To obtain results of value we 
require to know the average amount of 
certain constituents in a given plant, as 
well as in certain parts of that plant, on a 
given soil over a series of years, comprising 
extreme variations of seasonal climate, so 
that the problem is not so simple as it 
looks. One point, though of course previ- 
ously known, comes out strongly; that is, 
in Mr. Hall's words, " the fluctuations in 
the composition of the ash are reduced to a 
minimum in the case of organs of plants 
which, like the grain of cereals or the tubers 
of Potatos, are manufactured by the plant 
from material previously assimilated." 

There are various other important contri- 
butions by Dr. Bernard Dyer, Mr. 8. H. 
Collins, Prof. Middleton, and others; but 
we have only space to allude to one other 
short note of Mr. Hall's on a subject about 
which some of our correspondents have 
lately been enquiring ; we allude to the use 
of calcium cyanamide and of calcium carbide 
as soil-fertilisers. Calcium cyanamide, says 
Mr. Hall, represents the first attempt on a 
commercial scale to avail ourselves of the 
nitrogen in the air as an artificially ob- 
tained manure. Calcium cyanamide is 
obtained by passing a current of nitrogen 
gas over calcium carbide at a high tempera- 
ture. The result is a compound containing 
20 per cent, of nitrogen. The trials made at 
Bothamsted with this substance in com- 
parison with sulphate of ammonia, show 
that the cyanamide is an effective nitro- 
genous manure, but whether it is com- 
mercially more valuable remains to be seen. 
Whether the calcium carbide (a mixture of 
calcium and carbon) is of any value as a 
source of lime is not stated. 

We have said enough to show that the 
Journal of Agricultural Science deals with 
subjects of as great importance to the gar- 
dener as to the farmer, and in the full 
assurance that progressive culture, whether 
in the garden or in the field, will depend on 
the application of scientific data to cultural 
practice, we heartily welcome the new 
publication. 



Royal Horticultural Society. — The 
next meeting of the Committees of this Society 
will be held on Tuesday next, February 28, when 
a lecture will be delivered by the Hon. J. H. 
TusNBB, the Agent-General for British Columbia, 
on Fruit-growing in that province, which will be 
illustrated by lantem-slidee. 

LiNNEAN Society.— An evening meeting will 
be held on Thursday, March 2, at 8 p.k., when 
the following papers will be read :— 1, Zoological 
Nomenclature: International Bules and others (to 
be followed by a discussion), by Rev. T. R. B. 
Stbbbino, M.A., F.R.S., Sec.L S. 2, Biscayan 
Plankton, Part IV., The Thaliaceae. By Dr. G. 
Hbbbibt Fowlbb, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 

Arboretum.— The number of the MiUeilungen 
der DeutMchen Dendrologischen QeseUsehqft for 
1904, published at Bonn under the superintend- 
enoe of M. L. Bxisskbb, is full of interest to those 
lovers of trees to whom the German language 
off€rs no difficulties. Its contents are very varied, 
and refer particularly to the newer and most 
interesting introductions from Arizona, British 
Colombia, and elsewhere. There are also mono- 
graphs of Ligustrum, Philadelphus, and Deutzia, 
the value of which would be greatly enhanced if 
the differential characters at least were given in 
Lfttin as well as in German. A full index ia 
supplied, for which readers will be very gratefuU 
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Flowers in Season. — a box containing 
flowers of a number of named yarieties of the 
florist's Primula bas been submitted to us by 
Messis. William Bull & Sons, King's Boad, 
-Chelsea, S.W. There are good shades of colour 
among the varieties included, some of the flowers 
-almost approaching a blue colour, notably one of 
■a deep lavender shade which has received the 
name " Blue." There are also some of a semi- 
double type. Judging from the examples before 
«8 the strain is a desirable one. 

The SURVEYORS' Institution.— The next 
-ordinary general meeting will be held in the 
lecture hall of the Institution on Monday, 
J'ebruary 27, when a paper will be read by Mr. 
JSarold Gkiffin (Fellow), entitled " Some Pro- 
^posals for Improving the Law and Practice of 
.Katiag Property." 

The Tomato Trade. — Some interesting 
:£gure8 have reached us from the other side of the 
Atlantic which may be thus compressed: The 
Tomatos packed in Canada last year amounted to 
£97,750 cases, each of which contained two dozen 
^ins, compared with 397^500 cases in the preceding 
^ear. Growers in the United States packed some 
.8,671,053 cases last year as compared with 
10,282,309 in 1903. 

Scaphyqlottis Coqniauxiana.— M. Cog- 
-KiAux informs us that the native country 
•of Scaphyglottis Cogniauxiana, described in our 
.<H>lumns by M. De Wildsman at p. 33 of our 
j>re8ent volume, is not Brazil, as there stated, 

but Mexico. It was collected near Orizaba by 
.Dr. PxTSPus, who sent living plants to M. Da 

LiAET, of Contich, and to M. Schenck, of Darm- 
stadt. 

Popular Names.— A well-known, amateur 
horticulturist writes: — "How glad I am you 
.have called attention to the absurd re-naming of 
-Oorreas and Lachenalias ! The proposed names 
.are highly objectionable, and specially so to 
simple and ignorant people who are *fond of 
lowers.' They help to confuse the very slight 
•botanical knowledge they might possibly other- 
•wise imbibe." 

"Country Life in America" is a magazine 
•evidently suggested by our own periodical of a 
similar name. Paper, type, and illustrations are 
luxurious, and the subject-matter somewhat 
startling, as in the case of the article on *' Tarpon- 
ashing." 

The American Carnation Society.— Our 
.American exchanges are full of the doings of 
this Society, which held its annual meeting at 
Chicago on January 25. The reports enable us 
to obtain some notion of the enormous scale on 
which the Carnation is grown in the States. We 
.note that the newly-elected President is Mr. 
J^iTxa FiSHSB, the raiser of Mre. Lawson Cama- 
.tion. By the way we notice that Mr. Fishbb is a 
jiative of Scotland, who migrated to Boston som.e 
-quarter of a century ago. It is remarkable how 
many of the foremost gardeners in the States are of 
. British origin. We do not wonder at their migra- 
.tion, but we are surprised that we hear so little 
.of them after they have left the old country till 
.some special circumstance brings them into note. 

Seedless Apples.— Attention is directed by 
.the CouiUry QentUman to the fact that the seed- 
Jess Apple, like the stoneless Plum, has been 
known to pomologists for more than two centuries. 
.Pliny and Theophrastus, at the beginning of the 
•Christtan era, are stated to have referred to seed- 
Jess and bloomless Apples. Bobsbt Mannino, of 
Boston, in 1869 wrote that he had seen this Apple 
.under the name " No-core " at an exhibition of the 
Massaobnaetts Horticultural Society several years 
before. He said that he had also received a similar 
A^le from a French nurseryman. The greatest 
j^vioos outbreak of the seedless Apple erase in 



this country occurred about 1890, or less than 
fifteen years ago. As to the merits of the variety 
Prof, Bailst said,*' It appears to possess no value 
aside from its curiosity." H. E. Van Deman, 
then U.S. Pomologist, said of it : " My opinion is 
that the variety is practically worthless as a 
fruit, but it is quite interesting as a curiosity. 
Anyone who plants trees of this variety will be 
disappointed, except in having his curiosity 
satisfied." " American Fruits" [Apart from mal- 
formations of this kind, which are common 
enough, botanical readers will know that among 
Bosacese unisexual flowers are by no means rare. 
Ed.] 

Welbeck.— Mr. Jamss Gibson, late of Danes- 
field Gardens, Marlow, was appointed, on the 14th 
inst., to be head gardener to the Duke of Pobt- 
LAND, Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

"The Garden Magazine." — Messrs. 
DouBLEDAT, Paoe & Co., of 133, East Sixteenth 
Street, New York, the publishers of Country lA/e 
in America, have issued the first number of a new 
monthly gardening periodical under the above- 
mentioned title. It is destined to be, in the 
words of the promoters, a beautiful periodical, 
devoted to that most fascinating and refreshing 
of all subjects, the garden. Among the contri- 
butors we notice the names of Professor Bailey 
and Professor Wauoh, and others, who afford a 
guarantee that the magazine will be iJl that it is 
intended to be. In an article on the best ever- 
green trees to be grown in the Northern United 
States the writer advocates the employment of 
native rather than of exotic species, a precept 
that might in this country at least easily be pushed 
too far. But the peculiarity of this article is that 
over the text is imprinted a figure of a life-sized 
spray of some Pinus — perhaps P. Strobus. 

Ll^QE.— The Bulletin of the Federation des 
Bociit4s Horticolet de Belgique for January 81 
contains details concerning the congrrees to be 
held at Li^ge from May 8 to 10 inclusive in 
connection with the great flower-show to be held 
at the same time. The ifttendance of foreign 
guests is invited. The President is Baron M. van 
DEB Bbuooen, Minister of Agriculture, and the 
Chairman of Committee, M. Closon. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to M. Ch. Gontieb. 
101, Eue de Statte, Huy,' Belgium. 

New Plants — Among newly - introduced 
plants mentioned in the Catalogue of Herr Hein- 
BicH Hbnkel, of Darmstadt, is Aponogeton 
monostachyum, the flowers of which are repre- 
sented as on a simple spike, and described as 
creamy - yellow in colour. Many interesting 
aquatic plants newly introduced or not generally 
known are included in the list. 

Rooks. — As the result of an elaborate 
enquiry in Germany as to the utility or 
mischievousness of rooks, it is quoted in an 
article in the Journal of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, that crows and rooks are, on the whole, 
more useful than harmful, especially in the 
breeding season. He is hoVever of opinion that 
it is requisite in some cases to diminlBh their 
numbera. 

** The Qardeninq Year-Book and Garden 
Oracle." — This is a handy little book, prepared 
by the editor of the Oardenert* Magcusine, for use 
in the garden office. It contains, in addition to 
an almanac and diary, articles on the events of 
the past year, new introductions^ whether of 
flowers, fruit, or vegetables, a calendar of opera- 
tions, notes on quarter days and taxes, so that 
the grave and gay are well mixed. The mean 
temperature of each day is given, but no locality 
is mentioned where the record was made, nor any 
indication as to the number of years from 
which the mean is taken. The anarchical con- 
dition of Russia might be illustrated by the 



statement that in the thermometer used in that 
country " the graduation begins at boiling-point, 
which is marked zero, and the freezing point is 
150." This thermometer must surely be the one 
in use in the topsy-turvy house ! We agree with 
the editor that this book is, as might be expected^ 
literally packed with valuable information of an 
up-to-date character, and that a shilling spent in 
procuring a copy would be a profitable invest- 
ment. It may be had from the office of the 
Gardeners' Magazine, 148, Aldersgate Street. 

Sprayinq Fruit-trees.— It is satisfactory to 
read that the practice, of which we so frequently 
urged the adoption, is now carried out by many 
fruit farmers. We had imagined that our recom- 
mendations had been mostly ignored, but judging 
from an article in the Journal of ihe Board qf 
Agriculture, the practice is spreading. To avoid 
risk of poison, no spraying should be done after 
the fruit has attained a fourth of its full size. 
The article should be read and acted on by all 
fruit-growers. 

Harper Adams College.— The report of 
the experiments made under the direction of the 
Staffordshire County Council and of the autho- 
rities at the above-named college in Shropshire 
are chiefly interesting to agriculturalists. The 
following details concern Potato-growers in 
general. The trials of different varieties of 
Potatos at Orton and Cresswell are particularly 
interesting at the present time. The varieties to 
whiclj the attention of farmers is particularly 
called are Sir John Llewelyn, Boyal Kidney and 
The Factor. Each of these Potatos is an 
excellent cropper, a good resistor of disease, and 
of full flavour when cooked. At Hilderstone the 
artificial manures appear to have had little effect 
upon the Potato-crop when used in conjunction 
with farmyard manure. The largest yield was 
produced by plot 3, which received 20 tons of 
farmyard manure per acre, the total weight 
being 17 tons 4 cwt. 2 qr. 21 lb., an increase over 
the unmanured plot of 7 tons 8 cwt. 1 qr. 1 lb. 
There were very few small Potatos, the crop was 
free from disease and of excellent quality. The 
good effects of a change of seed from the Morth 
are very plainly demonstrated from the results at 
this centre. The very high prices paid for the 
newer varieties of Potatos have resulted in the 
excessive propagation of many of them. This is 
thought by many authorities to be harmful to 
the variety, and that its vigour will be materially 
impaired. In order to obtain some reliable 
information on this point an experiment has been 
started on the following lines:— Three plots of 
ground were planted with— (1) whole sets; (2) 
cut sets, single eyes; (3) plants from cuttings. 
The variety selected was Northern Star. The 
whole sets and cut sets (plots 1 and 2) were 
planted May 6, and the cuttings were grown on in 
a cold frame, and planted out early in June. The 
rows were 3 feet apart, and the plants 18 inches 
apart in the rows. The ground was in very good 
order, and no manure was considered necessary. 
The plants grew rapidly, and from the appearance 
of the haulm it was impossible to see any 
difference in the plots. Disease was entirely 
absent. It will be seen from the table that the 
cuttings produced the heaviest weight of ware 
and smallest amount of seed size. 

Carnation Flamingo.— Mr. Jno. Robson, 
nurseryman, of Altrincham, informs us that he 
exhibited a basket containing " Flamingo " Car- 
nation at the last meeting of the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society, and that the variety was 
awarded a Gold Medal in New York two years 
ago. We have repeatedly stated that it is 
impossible for us to undertake to notice every 
exhibit at these or any show. The matter has to 
be determined not only by the importance of the 
subject, but also by the time and space at our 
disposal. 
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6vER^8EA Supplies for January.— Und^ 
th'iB headings we give the monthly acoonnt 
ainndged from the Trade and Navigation retama 
of the OTersea trade of this country — only that 
connected with agriooHure and horticnltare 
being recorded here. It is hoped the reader may 
thus he able at a glance to see how this great 
diTkion of indnstry stands in relation to the 
others — the figures on the one side being com- 
pared with the residue for the otlter. "Our" 
side will be dirided into four classes, the first 
two affecting the "inner man," the third his 
immediate environment — ^from clothes to house- 
hold goods I the fouith as connected with manu- 
factures generally, as ako seeds for sowing and 
for working up into other material. Figures 
connected with the animal kingdom hare been 
casefully excluded. The Board of Trade Betums 
for the first month of the year give the total 
▼alue of the imports as ^£47,766,460, which, com- 
pared with the figures for the same month last 
year, JB46,132.620, shows an increase of 
iBl,63d,940. It matters not here whether the 
increased value is due to a rise in prices 
or to an inorease in bulk. Our classification 
taUewill readily show the relationship of the 
produete of the soil to the mass of impoits :— 

Imposts. 



CiAss : Descbiption 
OK Produce. 


1904. 


1905. 


Difference. 


Class I. — Cereals, 
and other field 
crops — Wlieat, 
Barley, Oats. <fcc. 


16,283,715 


15,887,658 


-4»,157 


Class II.— Ill other 
food cultures — 
Tea, Coffee, Fruit. 
Ac 


3.851,771 


4,429.088 


+577,817 


Class Ill.-Used in 
manufactures — 
clothlDg, hottse- 
hold goods, dec... 


9.404,080 


8,4S9,583 


-978.497 


Class IV. - Miacel- 
Janeous — includ- 
ing seeds, flowers, 

Ac. ... .M 


8.011.774 


a,8C8,669 


-163,228 


V^aluesofProdueo... 


32,554.290 


81,670,738 


-983,667 



It will be interesting to florists to note the 
figures with which Ihey are concerned. The 
January imports of flowers amounted to je21^046 
as compared with ^823,393 in January, 1904— or a 
decrease of je2,349. The timber-merchant may 
note that there is a falling oif amounting to rome 
je301,164 (£737,851, compared with £1,039,015 in 
the first month of last year). It is of interett to 
note here that by arrangement between Archangel 
sawmill proprietors and the officials of the Crown 
Lands Department in that province, timber will 
m future be so supplied to the mills that a heavy 
reduction can be made in the prices paid by 
shippers. Turning now to the section of fruit 
and vegetables^ we extract the following figures :— 



bCFOBTS— January. 



Fruits, raw— 

Apples 

Apricots and Peaches 



Grapes 

liOmons 

Nuts— Almonds 

. Others used as fruit 

Oranges 

Pears 

Plums 

Unenumerated 
Vegetables, raw— 



1 1904. 


1906. 


,DiffereBce. 


1 B 


£ 


1 


, 190,121 


199,673 


1 +9,852 


1 1,169 


142 


—1,027 


j 65,799 


73.923 


+18,124 


; 174 


2,39i 


+2,216 


, 38,785 


30,690 


-8,196 


21,129 


44,600 


+20,471 


. 28,723 


27,973 


-760 


1 300,730 


834,904 


+34,174 


1- 685 


1,841 


+666 


1 478 


60 


—418 


1 6.897 


16,478 


+9,691 



Onions ... 
Potatos ... 
Tomatos 
Unenumerated 

Totals 



..bush. I 
.. cwt. 



67,287 


1 
1 
86,249 


+ 17,962 


180,432 


24,694 1 


-156.728 


32,081 


32,001 


-80 


37,268 


29,363 1 


-7,883 


966,728 


903,383 1 


-«Wi 



It is satisfactory to note here that since the 
issue of our last monthly table the Union Castle 
Ck>mpany's ships have brought the following 
fruits from the Oape :— Apricots, 268 boxes; 
Peaohes, 368 do.; Flams, 1,364 do.; Nectarines, 
46; and Pears, 16— a "total of 2,066 boxes. 
Coming now to— • 

EXPOBVS, 

we note in them an increase of ^£906,412— 
je24,969,777 for last month, compared with 
je24,088,866 for January in last year. These 
exports are entirely of British audi Irish mate- 
rials} but there is a separate] ."foreign and 
colonial" list, amounting to, for last month, 
je6,113,687 sent here to our " shop " f or euatomers 
to purdiase, and this section contains both agri- 
cultural and horticultural produce brought from 
oversea. We have but little of our own raising 
to spare for other folk. 

QRAFTmo Azaleas.— There is an inteveatiMig 
article in the last number of the Jardin deeoriptive 
of the methods of cultiyaifcing the Indiaa Aaalea 
at Dresden. In the nursery of M. Sudbl the 
Axaleae are propagated either by cuttings or by 
grafting. Cunningham's White Rhododendron 
is oonunonly used as the stock. The Bhododen- 
dron itself is propagated by cuttings taken from 
plants grown in the shade. The young plants 
are potted in July, placed in a cool-house, and 
gpeafted in the following winter. 

PUBLICATIONS RE0EIVED.-itt6ro»« Painlt (C. T. 
Druery, Moorgate Station Chambers, London) gives 
information as to the uses of this '* imperiehable paint." 
— CalifoTDia OUto Oil. UniTersity of California i^cul- 
tural Experiment Station. Contribution to the Study 
of Fermentation, University of California, College of 
Agriculture.— Botanical Department, Trinidad, Bulletin 
of MiseeUaneoM InformaHon, January. Contents: Cacao 
Disease (DiplodiaCacaoicola), Essential Oils, Theobroma 
angustifolia, &c,—BuU€Hn of the Jamaica Department of 
Agriculture, Januaiy. Contents : Cotton Conference in 
Jamaica, Notes on Gi-ape-vine Culture, Nitrogen in 
Agriculture, Ac —University of California publication («, 
College of Agiiculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station : The Hop Aphit, by Warren T. Clarke. Bulletin 
No. lW.—L'<Enophile^ January; Bevue Mensuello de 
Vitlcultui'c, (Enologlc et d'CEnotechnie : Paris, Bor- 
deaux, and Caud4i-an — ^fTrictttturoZ BuOeiin of Vie Straits 
and Federated Malay States, October, 1904. Edited by 
H. N. Ridley. Contents: Manuring Rubber, Fibro 
Plants, Ramie Trade of tlie World, Ac.^Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Industries for the Province of Ontario, 
1908. Part I., Agricultural Statistics ; Part II., Chattel 
Moi-tgages .—^nnuai Seport^ List of Members, Schedule of 
Prizes <frc.. of the National Dahlia Society, for 1904.— 
united States Department of Agricultoi'e, Farmers' 
Bulletin No. 208, Varieties of Fruits recommended for 
Planting, compiled by W. H. Raglan.— Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Bulletin iNe. 69, American Varieties of Lettuce, 
by W. W. Tracy.- New Hampshire College Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Durham, Bulletin 111], April, 1904 
Ten experiment^ with Potatos and Potato Culture for New 
England, by F. Wm. Rane and H. F. Hall.— Bulletin 113, 
May, 1904, Experiments in Destroying Black-Flies, by 
Claren ce M. Webb.— New Jersey- Agrloultaral Experi- 
ment Stations, The Use of Fertilisers, a review of the 
results of experiments with nitrate of soda, by Edward 
B. Voorhees.— iZ Coltivatore^ 12th Febbraio, edited by 
Professor A. Marescalchi, Casale Monfcirato.— BuZtetttno 
delta B. Soctetd Toscana do OrticuUura, January, 1905. 



UNDERMOUNT, BONCHDBCH, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 

[SbB SuPPLSmiVTABT iLLTTSTRATIOir.] 

Ths type of Primula sinensis shown in the 
Supplementary Illustration to the present issue 
haa risen much in popular estimation during the 
past few years. Primula "stellata" is said to 
have originated in this country from seeds of 
the ordinary strain of P. sinrasis, aad in Messrs. 
Oannell's nursery at Swanley a yariety was known 
under the name of " Lady.'' Whether Prof, de 
Yries would consider this as a new species produced 
by mutation is open to question. The mginal 
plants- produced yery numerous flowers, small in 
sise, and haying eaeh petiU marked with a wedge- 
shaped notch. They grew yery tall, and the in- 
florescences were of lax habit, the leayes were 
l<Mig and naMow, aad the petioles were dark in 
colour. Crosses were soon effected between 



"stellata'' and the florwt^type tutQ the ya- 
rieties obtained represented ahnost eyery degree- 
of yariation between the two types. Sudi a- 
yariety as that shown in the illustration is one- 
combining some of the characteristics of both ;• 
it partakes of the habit of P. stellata, but tbe 
flowers are larger in size and possess greater- 
substance. 

Chinese Primulas are cultiyated with much- 
care and success in the gardens at XJndermount,. 
near Ventnor, the residence of Henry Mlchel,£sq.,; 
for besides the " stellata '' yarietiea, similar to 
the plants illustrated, we were sliowii<AJamiary8(V 
a number of plants in flower reprea^uting an 
excellent strain of the flovist's type ; also some- 
splendid plants of the old duuble-fioweriBg ▼arie- 
ties that haye to be propagated by means eft 
offsets. This type is little cultiyated now, and 
there is no wonder, seeing that such good semi- 
double flowers as were seen at the last meeting of 
the Boyal Horticultural Society can be ndsedf 
true from seeds. At the same time such plants as 
we saw at XJndermount growing in 7-inch pots, 
which were not a bit too large for them, were 
ezoeedingiy attractiye, and the yariety grand!- 
flora particularly had superior flowers to those- 
obtainable from seeds. 

In the glasshouEes and paiticularly in the 
conaeryatory at Undermonnt, there arei^ieni^ of 
instances of good plant cuHiyation ; but for ns^. 
eyen in January, the chief interest of the place 
waa oat-of^doors. Imafi^e, for instance^ oii»- 
being able to cut f ully«epened white flowers of tlio> 
fragrant Pittospoium Tobira growing 16 feet, 
high on the exterior of the oonseryatevy ! Yet 
Bw^wm the case ; and by its side wereflowere o^ 
another fragrant plant, Cheimonanthus fragraa«> 
fully open. In sheltered nooks and borders adja- 
cent to but outside the warm-houses, Cliyiaminiata. 
had flowers almost ready to expand j Adiantumaand 
Pteris were growing in the creyices of the walls,. 
Solanum jasminoides was trained against the 
same wall, Dimorphotheca Eckloni and Cine- 
rarias were growing, and also Hedychium Qard- 
nerianum, which last season produced sixteen- 
tall growths and an abundance of flowers- 
Flowers were appearing on plants of Acacia 
armata in the open borders; big bushea of 
Coroniila glanca were in flower^ also £soaUon]» 
macrantha, and piants of Megacea erasaifolia.. 
On a bank, the faee cf which v as coxered witii lyy*. 
there were groups of Oasanias, Wallflowers^ and 
Mesembryanthemums, and open flowers on all these 
species. Other tender shrubs or plants we noticed* 
incl uded Abutilon yitif olium. Acacia floribunda^ 
A. lophantha, and other species, Agathea coelestis^ 
and Phlomis fruticosa (Jerusalem Sage). Further 
plants in flower were Vinca major, Kniphofiaa- 
(Tritomas), which are said to flower during the 
whole year j double-flowered white Stocks, Peta- 
sites fragrans (winter^flowering Heliotrope)«Bo8es« 
especially the yariety Madame Berard; Erica- 
Cayendishii; E. mediterraneawas 4 feet highland 
formed quite a bush, and the collection of Ericaa- 
generally is much prized. Lobelia CayaniUesii or- 
L. laxiflora angustifolia is generally considered to- 
be a greenhouse perennial, but in this garden it- 
was growing nearly 3 feet high amcmg the herba- 
ceous plants, and bearing Eeyeral of its yellow or 
reddish-yellow flowers. L. laxiflora has also been, 
known as Siphocampyhis bicolor. 

But perhaps one of the most striking features- 
in this garden was a group of Spring (!) Cab- 
bages, perfectly ready to be cut. The piante were 
on a little bank facing the sea, and had quite- 
solid, white-looking ** hearts." Enquiry elicited 
the information that they were rused from seeda 
sown on July 28, and that they were planted- 
out on September 2, 19<H. The yarieties were 
Flowier of Spring, EUam's Early, and Sutton'a 
April. Ellam's Early appeared to hate " turned 
in " aa eariy as any of them. 

The gavdans at Undermount are in the care Of^ 
Mr. George Cheal. 
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VEGETABLES. 



ItOTATION OF KITCHEN GARDEN CROPS. 
(.Continutd from p. 99.) 
Onions. — As already mentioned, the best vege- 
table to succeed Celery is the Onion. The deep 
•disturbance of the soil, and the liberal manuring 
of the groun4 for the previous crop, provide con- 
ditions for the successful growth of Onions, with 
~the assistance only of a light dressing of some 
approved artificial manure, such as nitrate of 
^3oda. which I have found excellent. The Onions 
■sl^ould be sown during the first week in March. 
It sometimes happens that the Celery has not all 
'been removed by that time ; should this be the 
case, a good plan is to take up what plants 
-remain, and plant them closely together in a 
^hady and cool corner of the garden, where they can 
t)e preserved in a fresh condition foe a much 
longer time than if left exposed to the drying 
-^winds of March in the open ground. This enables 
"^he grower to clear the ground in good time for 
mowing the Onions. Before these are sown the 
.-ground should be levelled, and afterwards 
trodden as hard as a heavy man can tread it. 
'The drills should be drawn at distances 1 foot 
apart. If the crop is required for home con- 
sumption no thinning of the young plants is 
necessary, unless the seeds have been sown 
exceptionally thickly. The majority of the 
Onions thus produced without thinning will be 
•quite large enough for kitchen purpoees, and will 
>keep longer in sound condition than those of a 
larger sice, while the small ones are always in 
-demand for pickling. 

If larger specimens are required for exhibition 
-or other purposes, higher culture and increased 
-space must be given them. 

Autumn Cabbaqs. 
The crop to succeed the Onion is one of the 
•most indispensable of the kitchen -garden, namely 
-autumn-sown Cabbage, for spring and summer 
•supply. These should be planted towards the end 
-of September, using plants raised from seed sown 
^bqut August 12, and as this crop occupies the 
land until the following September or October, a 
•dreeaing of manure should be given when pre- 
jMiriBg for the crop. As soon as the Cabbages 
-are rc*moved in early autumn the land should be 
again heavily manured, and if time can be spared, 
bastard-trenched, and. made ready for the recep- 
tion of Strawberry plants. 

Stbawbbbbixs. 
If these latter have been previously pre- 
ssured by carefully layering, either in the 
ground or in -pota, by the time the land has been 
•prepared for them the plants will be s1»x>ng, and 
have abundimce of good roots, and should produce 
.a moderate crop of fine fruit the following 
eummer, and exceptionally heavy crops in the two 
succeeding seasons. At the expiration of this 
period (three years) the Strawberry plants in 
iiieir turn must be cast away, making room for a 
•crop of winter and spring Broccoli. 

Bboocoli. 
These should be planted as soon as the Straw- 
berry crop is over, which will be about the end 
-of Jqly. No preparation of the land is necessary 
^for the reception of the Broccoli other than 
•cleaning the surface of weeds. Plant the Broccoli 
•in the solid earth without any digging, and use 
.a crowbar instead of a "dibble" to plant with. 
•Grown in this hard soil they make hardier 
^and sturdier growth, and are in better condition 
'for resisting injury from frosts during hard 
winters than when grown under more generous 
-toeatment. By planting succession crops of 
-early summer and autumn Cauliflower and of 
winter and spring late Broccoli it is quite 
(possible to produce a supply of those valuable 
vegetables for every week in the year. 0. Thomas, 
{To U wnUnued,) 



VANDA WATSONI. 

OuE illustration (fig. 52) i*epresents a new 
species of Yanda in which the flowers, with the 
exception of the crest and interior of the sac, are 
pure white. The plant was introduced by Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, through their col- 
lector, W. Micholitz. When not in flower it 



MARKET 9ARDEIII9. 



A REMEDY FOR GLUTTED MARKETS. 
It has long been an axiom in the Yale of 
Evesham that half a crop of fruit is more remu- 
nerative to the grower than a full one ; and many ' 
a time have Plums, especially the commoner 



Fig. 52.— VANDA watsoni, a new species; flowers white. 



so clofiely resembles Y. Kimballiana that the 
plant might be easily mistaken for that species. 
The flowers, however, possess characteristics 
entirely distinct from Y. Kimballiana, as will be 
seen on reference to a full description which 
appeared in our issue for February 11, 1905, p. 82. 
The species was recommended an Award of 
Merit by the Orchid Committee at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 



sorts, been allowed to rot on the trees because 
the price they realised did not pay for picking. 
Growers who have sent their produce away to the 
distant markets on commission have often been 
brought into debt. . How is this state of things to 
be altered ? The Avon Orchard Co., whose head- 
quarters are at Evesham, is determined to make 
an effort in this direction. It claims that cold 
storage has been found to answer excellently ia 
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AinerioA, Canada, and other count ties, and tbat 
it will te snccessful here ; at any rate they are 
. prepared . to risk it> and have acquired extensive 
premises in the town, where the necessary 
niaohinery will be laid down at once. It is in- 

^' tended at first to provide accommodation for 

. 100 tons of fruit, but this can easily be increased 
to 250 tons when required. If the sy&tem is found 

\ \ to finswer, it will doubtless be adopted by others, 
- with the consequent result that the markets will 
be controlled, better prices will be realised, aod 
the season will be prolonged. In this coonection 
it may be stated that cold storage 1 as prolonged 
the American Apple season by four months. 
Imagine the result if the Evesham Plum season 
were lengthened by a third of that period ! 

Cold storage is not the only remedy for glut. 
Only a i)orticn of their new premises will be 
taken up with th's, the remainder being devoted 
to the canning of fruit, on much the same principle 

. as is adopted in America and on the Continent. 
This it is claimed is more economical and quite as 
e'Hcaoious as bottling. This department will be 
under, the superintendence of an expert either 
from America or the Bordeaux district of France. 

. , ', Ths Tbip to Paris akd its Siqusl. 
'lAiKeady the recent trip*^ to Paris of the 

*' Evettham gardeners is bearing fruit. A piece of 
old ti:p^f land has been broken up preparatory to 
its being laid out on the French plan. The 
small frames and cloche s have been ordered, and 
the French gardener who is to. take charge of it 
has arrived. Shortly we shall lave practical 
demonstration of the possibility or otherwise of 
fonsiug Lettuce at Evesham. This esperiment 
will also be watched with the* keenest interest. 
A great deal more glass is leing erected in the 
district, and the reproach that ^is fertile valley 
is very xiiubh behind the times in this important 
matter will soon be removed. Hartley Smith. 



HOME CORRESPOIDEHCE. 

(The Editor doe* not hold himself retpomible for the 

opinions expressed by his Cir respondents.) 
.' (TREE-FERNS IN THE OPEN. — In his note 
'til*rti Tree-Fems, p. 70, "F. M." writes: "If a 
aHeltered spot can be found i* the garden, the 
Dicksonias may be risked outside during Julr, 
August and the early half of September/' 
Happily there are localities in the British Isles 
where Tree-Fems may not only be risked outside 
for two and a-half months of the year, but may 
be planted permanently in the open-air with 
practically no risk whatever. I can call to mind 
' considerably over a doien gardens in the south- 
west where Tree-Fems are to be seen in the best 
cf health, though absolutely unprotected through 
the winter. No plants can compare with these 
noble Ferns in the tropical character of their lace- 
like coronal of fronds, and visitors from colder 
districts can scarcely be brought to believe that 
they are as permanent features in the landscape 
as are the surroundiug Oaks, Elms, and Firs that 
provide them with the needful shade and shelter. 
Such a picture as they present when growing in 
the open air is, naturally, only to be seen under 
the genial climatic conditions that prevail along 
the southern coasts of Devon and Cornwall, in 
the Isles of Scilly, and in certain spots in the 
South of Ireland. Shelter is a most important 
consideration for these Ferns when grown in the 
open, and is best provided by trees. Sometimes 
they may be met with growing on lawns or in 
spots obviously fashioned for their reception. In 
such cases, however beautiful they may be, they 
impress the mind with being exotic and not 
indigenous growths. On certain rare occasions, 
however, they may be seen amid such surround- 
ings that they appear to have sprung from seed 
where they stand, and to harmonise with their 
environment as fitly as with that of their native 
. tropics. Such an ideal home for Tree-Fems has 
been found on Sir Arthur Pendarves Vivian's 
estate of Bosahan, on the southern bank of Helford 
Biver, a few miles distant from Falmouth. 
Here a deep and narrow tree-embowered coombe 



runs winding'^downward from the higher ground 
to th 3 water'itffl^s^ On either side of the path 
stand the tall, to>wn stems, crowned mith the 
green filigree of arching fronds, enjoying the 
absolute shelter from blustering winds provided 
by the thickly-growing, trees that clothe the 
steep sides of the little valley. Even when the 
white horses course the neighbouring Channel 
scarce a leaf stirs in the recesses of thia seques- 
tered retreat, and the memorable blizzard of 
March, 1891, which created such havoc in the 
south-west, did the Ferns, the majority of which 
had then been planted one year, no material 
harm. In all there are about thirty Tree-Fems 
in the dell, many of which are of large 
dimensions, one piyrticularly stately specimen 
standiDg in a somewhat isolated position being 
12 feet in height, and having a frond-circum- 
ference of over 50 feet, while its stem is more 
than a foot in diameter. A spot such as that 
described is admirably fitted for the culture 
of Tree-Fems in the open, since it provides the 
requisite shelter, shade, and moisture ; while the 
picture of these lovely denizens of the tropics, 
growing naturally amid surroundings devoid of 
any hint of man's handiwork, holds a charm that 
is absent where EUggestion of human labour is 
apparent. Dicksonia antarctica is, I believe, the 
only Tree-Fem planted at Bosahan, and it is, 
indeed, the hardiest as well as the handsomest 
and best for planting in the open in this country. , 
I have also >anet with D. squarrosa, as well as 
Cyathea deadbata and 0. medullaris, planted-out, 
but all the finest specimens that I know are D. 
antarctica. 8. W. ViUhtrheri. 

PRIMULA, WALLFLOWER, ETC.— I am sending 
you specimens of a type of Primula from which I 
am trying to save seed. Do you think it would 
have any commercial value when fixed ? [We do 
not, judging from ihe specimens received. Ed.] 
I have also sown iped f h>m an almost white Wall- ' 
fiower. Would a white one be desirable f [Yes.] 
The vitality of seeds is marvellous. I sowed new 
Cucumber seed last year that had been inadvert- 
ently left on a shelf in a saucer in a cold shed ; 
they were frozen and thawed repeatedly all 
through the winter, and at the time of sowing I 
had to rub the fungus- mould off them. Tet to my 
surprise every one' grew much quicker and stronger 
than others that I had obtained from the se^s- 
man, and made more satisfactory growth in every 
way than they did. The variety was Sutton's 
Epicure, a good, dark-skinned, "green-fieshed" 
Cucumber, with little core. This disproves the 
idea of our forefathers, who preferred old seed 
dried hard by carrying it for a long time in their 
waistcoat pocket, under the impression that it 
made the plants short-lointed and earlier fruit- 
ing. It must be remembered, however, that they 
grew their plants principally on beds of rank 
manure, and probably had not learned the value 
of i)otash when applied in the early stages of 
growth. I have left some of the same seed in the 
Fame position until now, and shUl teat them 
shortly. An Old QyibscrJbw iii,nd CwMiani Reader. 

TRANSPLANTING 8HRUB8.— I read with in- 
terest Mr. Miller's note on p. 90 respecting the 
removal and replanting of medium-sized shrubs 
and trees. He stated that there should be a 
circular trench dug 8 ft. from the bole ; but tJiis 
would, after having taken a foot off all round as 
advised, leave 4 feet diameter of soil to be 
lifted bodily out of the Ifole. A more simple 
plan would be to dig a trench on one side 
of thb. circular trench, in such a manner that it 
will slope graduaUy to the bottom of the roots of 
the specimen, so as to allow the planting barrow 
or lorry to be pushed back, and by leaning the 
specimen to an angle, say of 45^ the planting- 
barrow may be easily got under the ball of soil, 
which will not be so liable to be broken as if 
it were lifted by several men. When the tree 
has been placed on ihe planting-barrow make it 
secure by using soft rope, putting some felt or 
other soft material around the place where the 
rope is to be fixed, so as not to damage the bark. 
The hole where the specimen is to be planted 
should be made exactly of the same shape as 
that from which it has been taken, and by 
pushing the lorry back into the spout-like trench 
the specimen will be very easily unloaded . Another 
little item I think ought to have been mentioned. 



and that is that the outside of the dronlar trenclb 
should be picked in, and not left like the sides or 
a pot, as this would give the roots a better - 
chance, and they would not suffer so much ia 
dry weather. A. O. 

. MARKET MEA8URE8.— I note your remarks as- 
to what the Board of Agriculture has done in* 
quoting the different market measures, but which 
I am afraid will not become uiiivfe^rsal. In South- 
ampton fruiterers expect a bushel of Apples to- 
weigh 50 lb.; some ask for 53 lb. All good8> 
should be sold by weight instead of measure, a» 
in the case of com. Some sell Potatoe by the- 
sack, which may be any weight, according to the- 
size of the sack. S, M. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL.— Eefer- 
ring to the note on p. 106 of the last issue alluding 
to St. James' Hall and its horticultural associa- 
tions, *'R. D." has missed two main points of hi» 
subject. Firstly, that the Boyal Horticultural So- 
oiety held shows there in 1858 and in 1859, duringr 
the gloomy period after the sale of 21, Begent?^ 
Street, when the offices were hidden in St. Martin's* 
Place, to blossom at South Kensington in 1860. 
Secondly, as St. James's Hall gave a suitable sit^ 
for horticultural shows, the Boyal HorticnltuniD 
Hall now is doing its best to carry on both the- 
horticultural and the mnsioal traditions of it» 
predecessor now to be demoH^ed. T. E. 8. 

8EED PACKINQ.— We were much surprised to- 
read the following remark contained in the note 
contributed by Mr. Watson on p. 91, where he 
says :— " For seeds generally I know of nothing 
better than paper packets or calico bags, and the- 
more moisture there is in the seeds when thua* 
packed the better. Hermetically sealed tins or 
bottles should never be used." How far such a 
remark is applicable to seeds Eent through the* 
tropics here we will not argue, but so far as it 
applies to the majority of English seeds fop- 
despatch abroad we feel we can speak with 
authority, it having been our privilege for oxes 
half a century to conduct an important bQsines» 
with the Empire of India and our Colonies in 
tropical and sub-tropical climates, and it Baa- 
been over and over again proved that the ordinaiy 
vegetable and fiower-seeds will rarely retain their 
vitolity if sent away from here without some- 
special treatment which ^minates a large per- 
oentage of the moisture contained in them, when 
harvested naturally in oup temperate climate. 
To overcome this difficulty we have for many 
years not only subjected this class of seeds to a- 
special drying process, but enclosed each packet 
in tinfoil, and this again is placed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed covering from which the air is 
exhausted. We quite agree that roots such as 
Potatoe, Artichokes, Dahlias^ &o., which are prin- 
cipally composed of water, must on no aceount 
be put under tin, but cannot understand an 
authority from Kew applying the same restric- 
tions to seeds generally. James Carter Jt Go* 
[The tin box as sent abroad had a double lid» but» 
was by no means '* hermetically sealed." Ed.} 

APPLES. — During a lone life I have become- 
fully aware that tastes differ widely. Some- 
people prefer an acid or semi-add Apple ; others- 
one that is less so, while a large number give 
preference to varieties that are sweet, and not a 
few like what is termed, a pine fiavour. This- 
therefore renders the task of coming to a rights 
conclusion extremely difficult. In these times of 
almost universal smoking, I am apt to think 
that the palate loses the power of delicate 
discrimination. I have, I think, disoovefed- 
that there is always a difference between* 
the fruit of a yellow, green, red, or reddish- 
yellow Apple, and the most highly - flavoure<^ 
Busset. Then I hear it said that Eome are 
brisk and piquant besides being crisp, while 
another tells me that he greatly prefers a soft- 
fleshed kind ; another that he wishes for some- 
thing with "abitein it," beyond that of mere exeel- 
lence. So it appears also that an orange-coloured 
flesh is not always that wished for, but the whiter 
the better. Then soil and locality have much to 
do with it, as witness an instance in the Alf riston,. 
which grew well at Brenchley, while here it is 
almost destroyed by canker. After these remarka. 
who can rightly say out of the vast number 
now grown which is " the " best ? As I saidi 
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in my last letter I divide the sorts into three 
distinct series. Though' I am sorry to say 
that with some anything that 'Ms new " is said 
to be the best, whereas, the old is at once 
neglected^ though it is not surpassed. As for 
myself I confess to a leaning towards many Apples 
that I tasted and enjoyed long^ long ago, 
for I haye found that matoy appreciate, or think 
they do, by' being led by the opinion of others, 
when they are told, ''Ah, there is nothing now 
can be equal to this " j or " This is a Icng way 
the best ever grown." It is my idea, rightly or 
wrongly, that Nature only provides a certain 
amount of flavouring material to every tree, con- 
sequently apphs of high ezcelleDce are produced 
in fewer numbers than those grown in greater 
quantity, and hence considered a ffood " market 
Apple." For my own part I think that no 
fruit is good, commercially good, if it is of 
a high order of merit; and market fruits 
should be graded, and thus the public, 
seeing what they are buying, would not 
afterwards find themselves deluded by having 
a lower stratum of inferior forms and sizes. 
If this were done I feel sure that the sale 
of our " home growths " would eventually prove 
to be far more profitable. There are in my 
<^inion four divisions in Apples, of size, form, 
colour and flavour. I would observe among 
the yellows that I know of none superior in 
form or colour to the Golden Noble; when 
cooked it is excellent, rich, bright, and for 
Apple-sauce delicious, and of an orange-amber 
tint. Among the best of our judges of quality 
none surpasses the "chef," and the well-known 
Alexis Soyer, a cook of high repute, said that 
this variety as a culinary Apple was of the best, 
and that for eauce he always purchased it 
whenever he could do so. Some eay that grand 
fruit, Warner's King, does not keep, but I 
have not found this eo, and am now using it 
in flne condition. I like Bramley's SeedSng 
much. Of green, none surpasses the Winter 
Greening, the French Crab, or the Gooseberry. 
The most beautiful in colour that I now have 
is Newton Wonder, and it is much liked. The 
Beauty of Kent has been very fine, and has had 
many admirers, though it does not. hang on 
the tree so well as could be wished ; but why is 
it that the most highly decorative fruit of all is 
now so discarded ? I allude to the crimson " Sops 
in Wine." It is -sixty years ago since I saw a 
tree growing beside a pond in Sussex, and the 
glowing charm is still fresh in my memory. And 
what an extraordinary Apple it is, with its skin, 
flesh, core, and eVen the seeds crimson ! It was 
charming, and not only a curiosity, but, gathered 
when juet ripe^ most pleasant for the dessert. 
Everyone that tasted it,like Oliver Twist, " wanted 
more." And yet I cannot find it mentioned in 
any nurseryman's Apple catalogue> though for 
years I have searched for and wanted a couple 
of trees. Then for dessert, what surpasses the 
Bassets for their peculiar flavour ? The Bosemary 
Busset has not only a Pine-apple flavour, but is 
on the sunny side, bright in colour and in form 
elegant ; and so are the Aromatic and Egremont 
Buseet, not large in form, but delicious. Forty 
years ago the l£)ston Busset was much in request. 
Why not nowf Then there are Brownlees 
Busset, and many more. But among eo many of 
the highest class fruit that we have in Apples, 
who shall decide which is the best ? He must be 
a bold man. Yet I will chance it! So I 
conclude by saying that for all purposes I prefer 
the Blenheim Pippin to any. Harriion Wtir, 
Appledore, Kent, 

''AN ONION FAMINE."— A paragraph has been 
going the rounds of the general Press stating 
that an Onion famine was a probable contingency. 
No reason has been given for this prospective 
famine. Seeing that we obtain so many Onions 
from France now, it is possible there may be a short- 
age of bulbs on the Continent. But it is always a 
matter for wonder that we should ceed to import 
Onions at all. We cannot grow many things that 
warm climates only will produce; but just as we 
can, if we will, grow the finest and best of Apples 
and Potatos, for instance, so can we grow the 
very best Onions. It is, indeed, a rare circum- 
stance when we fail in getting good Onions. A 
very cold, wet bummer is very unfavoui-able, but 
still thesejseasons occur seldom. G enerally an Onion 



crop is one of the mo«trTefiai»le,.and whether 
good or bad, is much more itaatters of variety and 
of culture than of season. What flne crops we 
see almost everywhere, in snail gardens and 
on allotments of autumn-sown Onions, and what 
can be grown so well by cottagers or amateurs 
can be grown equally well and even better by 
professional growers on a large scale. But the 
mistake of sowing soft Trijpolis and Boccas, 
instead of flrm Spanish round and globe types, is 
continuous. Seedsmen perpetuate the error; 
writers of calendars and of advice to cottagers do 
the same, with the result that whilst huge 
crops relatively are produced the bulbs soon 
soften and decay. They have no keeping 
properties. Were it the rule to sow and grow in 
the same way only the hard brown Spanish varie- 
ties the buUs would keep a long time after 
ripening. They would be equally flne, and, 
because flrm and keeping, would be a better 
marketable commodity; But on deeply worked 
rich soil — for no crop so much needs *' intensive " 
(that is the new term) culture as the 
Onion does or better repays it. Then when in 
the autumn the crop is removed, the ground, 
only needing light pointing over, is in splendid 
condition to receive Cabbage - plants for early 
spring cutting. One of our leading vegetable 
gardeners alternates plots of ground yearly for 
spring- sown Onions and Cabl^ges, getting in 
each case splendid crops; indeed his ordinarily 
sown Onion crop must when cleared run to fully 
20 tons per acre ; and what a 'paying crop that 
must be ! A remarkable crop of Onions was seen 
last year at Highclere Castle, where Mr. Pope, 
having obtained some thirty-six samples of 
diversely named Onions, raised each one in pans 
or shallow boxes under glass in March, grew on 
the plants to become strong, then planted out in 
rows 14 inches apart, the plants being 6 inches 
apart in the rows. Not jonly was the general 
sample a flne one, though some varieties gave 
better bulbs than others,' but these ripened very 
hard and. dean. It represented per acre an 
immense produce, and on similar soil and culture 
a big crop should repay the original outlay some 
ten times over. A, D. 

EARLY PEACHES (see pp. 55, 01, 106).— Dryness 
at the roots will cause any variety to drop its 
buds; but in the case of Alexander, Waterloo, 
Amsden June, and Hale's Early, all of which 
varieties are from America, there are other 
causes for bud-dropping. They are all far more 
liable to drop their buds than are our own 
English varieties. While at Ketton I had many 
opportunities of experimenting with these 
varieties, and I concluded that Uiey ripen their 
wood earlier than the other kinds, and are also 
not able to withstand excitement in the dark 
days of winter so well as the others, as they are 
natives of a country where the sky is not liable 
to be overclouded for a week or ten days 
in winter without intermission as our sky is 
very often. . On the other hand, I know some 
people succeed in growing them ; possibly they 
do better under the old style of glasing, and 
where the trees are fully exposed in autumn 
by removing the lights. I was not able ' 
to test these two p<»ntSj as I had Ben^e's 
patent glazing, and for other varieties of Peaches 
and Nectarines I am convinced there is nothing 
equal to it ; but the American varieties failed. I 
found nothing so good as Bivers' Early Louise. 
Started with flretheat on December 1, it ripened . 
its flrst fruits fiom April 80 to May 17, according - 
to the season, and bore good crops pf Indt, many 
of them 8 oz. and upwards in weight ; it is of 
very good flavour when well grown, and the best 
varied I know for the earliest crop. One tree of 
Early Beatrice van it very closely for flrst 
favourite, but this was the only tree of this 
variety that has proved worth growing so far as 
my experience goes ; the fruits of all the others 
were very small, though undoubtedly the same 
variety. The good tree was grafted on an extra 
strong .and vigorous stock, which had a rough, 
grey bark ; its fruits often weighed 8 oz. each, and 
generally ripened about a fortnight earlier than 
Early Louise under the same conditions. Unless 
one could be sure of Early Beatrice being on the 
right stock, it is not worth growing, and even 
then only for ripening at the end of April and 
beginning of May. I have not yet had an oppor- 



tunity of growing, the newer- varieties —Bivers' 
Duchess of Cornwall and Duke of Yotk — but should 
, certainly- try them if I were ptanting an early 
Peach -house; they are nice-looking varieties of 
good flavour. All of the early- ripening rarieties 
I have tried require extra care in handling and 
packing, owing to their skins being very tender, 
and abundance of air while ripening, in order to 
obtain a good flavour. Alexander and Waterloo, 
which are alike for all practical purposes, are 
excellent for growing on warm walls outaido, as 
they ripen in the Midland Counties about July 12, 
and bear good crops of fair-tized fiuits when 
grown in this way, without receiving any extra 
attention. Early Beatrice and Early Louise are 
very small, and practically of no value for 
growing outside. W, H. XKvers, Belvoir CastU 
Qardens, Orantham, 

— — It is known to most gardeners that dry- 
ness at the root is one of the chief, if not the 
chief, cause of bud-dropping in Peaches ; but I 
think that there must be some other cause that 
the varieties Alexander and Hale's Early should 
drop their buds in the manner they do. They 
are excellent on outside walls for fruiting whien 
the indoor supply is failing, but they appear to 
me to be too impatient of earlv forcing, and this I 
think is the cause of the buc[*dropping. I have 
grown these varieties side by side with other 
early Peaches, under exactly the same conditions, 
but have always found them drop a large number 
of their buda, while the other varieties growing 
with them have not suffered in the least. Alex- 
ander I have long discarded for forcing purposes, 
and Hale's Early will find no place under glass 
with me when our tree of Duchess of Cornwall 
has covered a little more wall space. Alexander 
and Hale's Early are only srcond-rate in- flavour, 
and unless Peaches are preferred, we have two 
flner and more reliable fruits in Early Bivers and 
Cardinal Nectarines. Peach borders at no time 
should have any suspicion of dryness about them, 
whether the trees are in active growth or appa- 
rently at rest; while with all stone fruits the 
forcing should be commenced very slowly. I 
believe the Calendars of garden operations in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle attract the attention of 
practical gardeners more than formerly. T. H. 
Slade, Poltimore Gardens, Exeter. 

HANLEY (STAFFS.) HORTICULTURAL FETE.— 
The announcement in your last issue would have 
been more correct had it been worded "resigned" 
instead of "retired" from the horticultural 
secretaryship of the above fete. May I take this 
opportunity of thanking all those gentlemen for 
their past kindness in helping me to buil4 up the 
show 80 successfully ? J. JTen^. 



POTATOB. 

Effsct of Manubks on Flavour.— Practical 
experience has taught me to discard artificial 
manures in order to maintain the highest possible 
quality in Potatos. Of course, care in cooking 
is an important point, and all should under^ 
stand that it is necessary to boil the tubers 
slowly until they are three parts cooked^ then 
pour off the water, replace the lid, and stand the 
saucepan again on the hot plate until the tubers 
are quite cooked. 

I enclose Potato tubers of the variety Up-to- 
Date, grown from divisions of one tuber, and pro- 
duced from adjoining plots of ground, and from a 
stock where artificials have not been used for four 
years. During these four years the average crop 
has been 6| tons per acre. Farmyard manure 
only was used. No. 1 tuber was grown with farm- 
yard manure at the rate of twenty loads per 
acre ; No. 2 with farmyard manure at the rate 
of ten loads per acre, and 2 cwt. nitrate of soda ; 
No. 8, with 4 cwt. of superphosphates, and 2 cwt. 
nitrate of soda per acre ; No. 4 is from ground 
whidi had no manure for four years; during 
Uiese four years the ground has been cropped 
with some of the Brassica family; previous to 
that it was meadow land, what is usiially termed 
maiden groimd. 

Herewith is the result of a cooking test, viz.. 
No. 4, Ist; No. 1, 2nd; No. 2, 3rd; No. 3,4th. 
If we could only clear the matter by examination, 
then science would have rendered a real service 
to a great industry. Oec. Kent, ]\^orhury Gardcnf, 
Dorking^ 
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SOCIEXIES« 

? '• .. —^ — 

THE BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 
Solentiflo Committee. 

Fkbruary 1A,— Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S. 
(in the chair); Dr. M. G. Cooke, Messrs. Douglas, 
Bowles, Odell, Baker, Worslej', Gordon, Druory, 
Miohael, Saunders, and Chittenden (Hon. Secretary). 

Apples Rotting. ~^&jn, Lkb sent some Apples which 
awiearod sound exteriially, but which on cutting were 
fouud to be rotten. Dr. Cookb reported upon these as 
folio wis: "Tliere is every reason to believe that the 
Apples are affeoted with * Brown -rot,* caused by 
Monilia fructigeua, which has been more common than 
usual during this winter. It is a fungous disease, 
al though the fungus is not yet fully developed in the Apple 
sent. It is capable of passuig on to healthy Apples in 
storage, hence all diseased fruits should be removed and 
destroyed as soon as the disease appears. The same 
disease attacks Apples, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, and 
almost all pulpy fruits, reducing them to a brown rot." 
Womi-eaiing Slug.—hli. Saundebs showed a speci- 
men of the shell-bearing slug, Testacella haliotidea, 
which subsists on earth - worms, and consequently 
8i)ends the greater part of its time in the ground. 

A New OreetUioute Fcst.—yir. Chittenden showed 
a number of specimens of a cockroach, Leuoophsea suri- 
nameoflis, in all stagea of development. The species, 
which is widely distributed in the tropics, has been 
found only two or three times in England, and was 
not until now known to breed here. It wiis recently 
found in great numbers in tan at Broomfield Lodge, 
Chelmsford, and appears to be particularly injurious to 
Orchids. 

*'iyatW" Oranges.—'Mx. Chittenden showed a 
sfjecimen of this well-known form of Orange. All the 
larger fruits on some trees of the variety ''Suatain," 
growtt-at Widford Lodge, Chelmsford, had sported in 
Uiia peculiar way, ^hile the smaller fruits were of the 
normal form. 

Ofd Age in Plants.— A letter on this subject was 
reoeived from 0. B. Lupfmann, Esq., of Victoria, 
Australia, the consideration of which was deferred till 
tlM^ next meeting. 

Fungus on Tree RooU—'hlr. Sharpe, of Westbury, 
sent a specimen of a fungus growing on the roots of a 
tjree by a brook, which Dr. Cookb determined to be 
Pcziza coccineii. 



WEST INDIAN AGBICULTITBAL 
CONFEBENCE, 1905. 

Januaut 4 TO 13.— The fifth West Indian Agricul- 
tural Conference was held at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
on the above dates. The representatives included the 
pripoipal officers oonnected with the chemical, botanical, 
and educational services in the West Indies, and the 
scientific officers on the ataif of the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as also delegates from the 
Agricultural Boards and the chief agricultural societies. 
The Conference was formally opened on January 4 
in the presence of a large gathering of the leading 
members of the official, commercial, and agricultural 
communities, when a hearty welcome was extended to 
the representatives by His Excellency the Governor 
(Sir Henry M. Jackson, K.C.M.G.). In his opening 
address the President of the Conference (Sir Daniel 
Morris, ILC.M.G., the Imperial Commissioner of 
Agriculture), revieyr|ng the agricultural situation, ex- 
pressed the opinion that marked progress had taken 
place in regard to the Sugar-cane, Cacao, Cotton, and 
other industries, and referred to the hearty manner in 
which the planters and the scientific men ware workmg 
together for the welfare of the West Indies. 

In the proceedings of the Conference a prominent 
position was assigned to the Sugar-cane industry. 
Papers that were presented to the Conference in een- 
nection with this industry included reviews of the 
principal insect and fungoid pests of the Sugar*oane, 
the field treatment of cane "tops" for planting, and 
the polarimetric determination of sucrose. 

Trinidad being the foremost Cacao-producing colony 
in the West Indies, oonsiderable interest attached to 
the discussion of important subjects relating to that 
industry. Mr. Hart read a short paper dealmg with 
experiments that are being carried on with the view of 
improving the health and productiveness of Cacao-traes. 
In Trinidad it was considered that shade treea wore 
indispensable ; in Grenada Cacao trees did not appear 
to require shade, while in other islands Cacao was 
grown both with and without shade. It was suggested 
by the President that a scries of experiments might be 
carried out in Trinidad by the Agricultural &ciety 
with a view of obtaining definite information on the 
subject. 

The attention of the Conference was next turned to 
the fruit industry. Mr. J. R Bovell (Barbadoa) read 



a short paper upon the efforts to establish a fruit 
industry in Barbados Barbados enjoyed an advantage 
over the other islands in this matter, since Barbados 
was the last port of calL Experience had shown that 
fruit could be satisfactorily shipperl from Barbados to 
England for eight months of the year in the ordinary 
holds of the vessel, without cool storage, provided the 
ships were adequately ventilated. Two of the ships of 
the Boval Mail Company had been fitted with cold 
storage appliances, and in the case of shipments by 
these vessels there had been no difficulty as to the 
condition of the fniit on arrivaL 

The subject of the recently -established Cotton in- 
dustry was next brought forward. Brief statements 
were made by Mr. J. R. Bovell (Barbados), Dr. Watts 
(Leeward Islands), and Mr. W. N. Sands (St. Vincent). 

Under the heading of " General subjects " a number 
of interesting papers were read by representatives. 
These included '* Agricultural Banks," by the Hon. W. 
Fawcett (Jamaica) ; *' Experiments in establishing 
Rubber Plantations," "Anthrax," and others. Atten- 
tion was also devoted to matters connected with 
agricultural education. 

Tbirough the kindness of the Trinidad Agricultural 
Society, several interesting excursions were organised. 
These included a Wsit to the Usine St. Mad^eine, a 
trip to the celebrated Pitch Lake, and visits to several 
Cacao and sugar estates. By means of these excur- 
sions the representatives were enabled to obtain a good 
idea of methods of cultivation adopted by Trinidad 
planters. 

UNI TED HOBTICULTUB AI- 
BENEEIT AND FBOVIDENT. 

FEBbUART 13. — At the meeting of the Committee on 
the above dfttft thirty-five new members were elected. 
The sick pay has been heavy during the past month, 
the amdunt paid out being £51 lU, Several members 
were allowed to transfer from the lower to the higher 
scale. The annual general meeting will be held on 
Monday, March 13. 

BOYAIi METEOBOLOGICAL. 

• The usual monthly meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening, the 15th inst,, at the Society's rooms, 70, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, Mr. Richard Bentley, 
F.S.A., President, being in the chair. Mr. £. Mawley 
presented his report on the phonological observations 
tor the year 1904. The weather of the phenological 
year ending with November, 1904, was chiefly remark- 
able for the persistent rains in January and February, 
the absence of keen frosts in May, the long continuance 
of hot apd dry weather in July, and the small rainfall 
during the autumn. Throughout the year wild plants 
oame mto flower behind their usual dates, but at no 
period were the departures from the average excep- 
tional. Such spring migrants as the swallow, cuckoo 
and nightingale made their appearance in this country 
at as nearly as possible their usual time. The yield of 
Wheat per acre was the smallest since 1895, whUe 
those of Barley, Beans, and Peas were also deficient. 
On the other hand, there were good crops of Oats, 
Potatos, and Mangels. The best farm crops of the 
year were those of Hay, Swedes, and Turnips. 
Botii Com and Hay were harvested in excellent condi- 
tion. Apples were everywhere abundant, and all the 
small fruits vielded well, especially Strawberries, but 
there was only a moderate supply of Pears and Plums. 
The other papers read were "Observations of 
Meteorological Bllements made during a Balloon Ascent 
at Berlin on September 1, 1904." by Dr. H. Ellas and 
Mr. J. H. Field; and "The Winds of East London, 
Cape Colony," by Mr. J. R. Sutton. 



equal, not in stipuUr pairs, leaves glabrous or slightly 
pubescent. X. ViUosce, like the last, but the leases 
are very hairy. XI. Ruhtginoste, like the last, but the 
leiskves are very glandular beneath. 

The geographical distribution can be briefly stated as 
follows : — ^Five species are found south of the Tropic of 
Cancer in elevated situations, two in Abyssinia, one in 
the Neilgherries, and two in Mexico. There are ax 
geographical regions in the North Temperate Zone, 
each with a considerable proportion of endemic species. 
1. Europe, with 20 species. 2. Northern Asia, with 
China and Japan, 26 species. 3. Western Asia, with 
18 species. 4, India, with 9 species. 5. Western 
North America, with the Rocky Mountains, with 10 
species. 6. Eastern North America, 6 species. 

The second paper was entitled " The Botany of the 
Anglo-Oerman Uganda Boundary Commission,*' the 
authors being— Poly petalae, Mr. Edmund G. Baker, 
F.L.S. ; Gamopetahe excl. ConvolviOaceaB, Mr. S, 
Moore, F-L-S. ; Convolvulaceae, Apetalae, and Mono- 
cotyledons, Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.L.S. 

OARDEIERS' DEUTIIS SOCIETIES, 

CARDIFF QAR0ENER8' A88O0IATI0N.-A meeting 

of the above Society was held at the Sandringham 
Hotel on Tuesday, February 7, Mr. Tom Clarke In the 
chair. Mr. Jones, a member of the Newport Gardeners' 
Association, delivered a lecture entitled ** Annuals and 
how to Grow Them." Many of the most suitable sub- 
jects for this purpose were mentioned, especially those 
available for decorative purposes. The discussion 
brought out many interesting details on the subject. 

KINGSTON GARDENERS'.— At the last meeting 
Mr. Jas. Gibson lectured on "Winter Vegetables," and 
gave details of cultivation and storage ol all kinds of 
vegetables which mature naturally in winter, or which 
may be forced for use during winter and spring. 
Brussel-Sprouts, Savoys, Broccoli, Kales, Cabbace, 
Kohl Rabi, Carrots, Parsulps, Beet, Celery. Lee»s. 
Spinach, Parsley, Turnips, Swedes, Asparafus, French 
Beans, and many others formed subjects for remark. 
The effects of the recent fogs were discussed, and even 
such a hardy variety of Broccoli a^Late Queen was said 
to have been crippled in one garden. An appeal was 
made on behalf of the Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund 
(see p. 105). J. T. B. 

CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT QARDENER8'.— A paper 
on " Plants for Conservatory Decoration all the Year," 
was read by Mr. Goldsmith, Fircrok. Wlthdean, 
Brighton, on Wednesday, February 8. Mr. Brooker, 
Deerswood. presiding. Mr. Goldsmith dealt with his 
subject in a practical manner, giving his method of 
propagating and growiug such plants as Poinsettia 

Eulcherrima. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and Euphor- 
ia jacqulnifoflora. for makin^^ a display during the 
winter months. For succession during spring and 
summer, Cinerarias, Primulas, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, 
Begonias, Carnations, Fuchsias, &/c.^ were recom- 
mended. Mr. Goldsmith described from his long 
experience the most suitable soil required for sUriking 
cuttings and for their subsequent growth. 

[Nomenraa BcsMnrti are of a«oeasity held OT«r. £d.] 



LUrgTRATSr. 

Fbbruary 16.— Prof. S. H. Vines, F.R.S., in the 
Chair. 

Miss E. WiLLMOTT, F.L.S., exhibitetl thirty- 
water-colour drawings of Roses by Alfred Parsons, 
A.B.A., drawn at Great Warley, for her forthcoming 
volume on the genus Rosa, together with some admir- 
able oliromo-lithographs for the same volume. 

The first paper was read by Mr. John Gilbbrt 
Bakbb, F,|t.S., F.L.S., entitled *' A Revised CUissiftca- 
of Roses." He dealt with the genus by dividing it into 
threo groups. In the first group primary species were 
enumerated ; in the second, sub-snecies and Wkrieties ; 
\iK the third, the princioal hybrids. The prinaary 
species as estimated by tne author are sixty-nine in 
number, and they are classified under eleven groups, 
which may be briefly diagnosed as follows :— I. Sim- 
pHoifoliffy with simple, exstipulate leaves. II. SystykF^ 
with styles protruded beyond the disc as a united 
column. III. Ba^\ksiancet with free, deciduous, linear 
stipules. IV. Bracieata^ with adnate stipules, having 
fruits and prickles in infra-stipular pairs. V. Micro- 
phyUcB^ like the last, but the fruit is glabrous, 
with a thick green pericarp. VI. Oinnamffiaefe^ like 
the last, but the fruits red and glabrous, with a 
thin periearp. VIL SpinMiswmce^ prickle very un- 
equal, never in stipular pairs. VIII. OaUiccuug^ like 
the last, but with the prickles slightly une(^ual, and the 
leaflets ^coriaceous and rugose. IX. Cantnce^ priddes 



LA W IIO TE. 

Wb have reoeived from the defendants in the 
oase alladed to on p. 92 a statement giving their 
version of the oooorrenoes, bnt as the matter is 
still before the Coort it is desirable not to publish 
any further remarks till the verdict is given. 

ENQUIRY. 

Cranbberies for Mabkbt Supply. — I am 
anxious to obtain some information and advice 
on the cultivation for market of Cranberries, 
Blackberries, Brambles, and Raspberries. I well 
remember some twenty years ago visiting in 
America a Cranberry-bog, where the crop yiwded 
a very considerable profit, but I did not at the 
time t£dce sufficient interest or note of the pro- 
cedure beyond observing that irrigation played a 
most important part, not only in dry weather but 
also in winter, for the plants were flooded and 
totally submerged in frosty weather. I under- 
stand the fruit is not cultivated in England, and 
should be glad to know the reason. My intention 
is to lay down twenty to thirty acres with the fruits 
named, and I seek information as to the most 
suitable land and district, and details as to oiops 
and cultivation. Bramble. [Cranberry CuUure, by 
J. J. White, a book published by Orange, Jadd 
& Co., 245, Broadway, New York, in 1870, affofds 
very full information as to every phase of the 
cultivation of this crop in America, and illustrates 
the methods employed to flood the land. The 
Cranberry requires certain conditions in respect 
to position and soil, and unless a very suitikble 
locality is selected the enterprise will be unsuc- 
cessful Blackberries, such as Rubus laciniatus 
and the " Wilson Junior," may be cultivated suo- 
oessfully on similar supports to those afforded 
Rupberriea. En.] 
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MARKETS. 

OOVMUT GARDEN, FthriMry 22. 
IWceaanotMoepI anjrMponslbilitjfor the gnbjolnea 
TCiporU. Thef un fonishod to us regolurly vwerj 
Wednesdaj, Iqr the kindness of seTenfof the prln- 
QtaAl nlesoMD. who are responsible for the qnotik- 
Itoiis. It most be remembered that these qnotattons 
do not represent the prices on any particular day, bat 



only tht VBperal aTeraees for the week preceding the 

rt. The prices depend noon the 

which uiey are 



date of our report. 

quality of the 

piiokad.tr 

and they 

bat often sereral times 



of the aamples, the vny io 
the supply in the market, a 
y may flnctnate. not only fi 



and the demand, 
_ from day to day, 
one day. Xn.] 



naata in FotB, *o. : AT«n«» Wbtflaofe]* PrIoM. 

s.d.8,d.\ $.d.8.d, 

Aoacia Drum- ! DracsBnas, p. doz. 9 0-M 

mondi, per doz. 18 0-34 o Daffodils, Yellow 
AisUa8ieDoldi,dos.4 O- 6 Trumpet, doz. 6 0-80 
Aspidistras, srMn« i Ericas, perdoa.... 16 0-S4 



per 



40-9 

8 0-12 
4 0-10 

9 0-18 

9 13 
6 0-90 
8 0-10 



per doz. .^ 18 0-94 Euonymus. 

— Tar legated, dozen 

per doz. ... ao 0-43 Ferns, in thumbs, 

Asalea indiea, p. perioo 

doz 18 0-86 — in 48*s, p. doz. 

— mollis, p. doz. 34 0-43 — in 83*8, p. doz. 
Aisparagns pin- | Ficus elasuca, p. 

mosns nanus, doz 

per doz. ... 13 0-18 — repens, p.doz. 
~ 8pTengeri,dos. 8 0-13 ^ ^ — ' 

— tennissimus 
per doz. ... 8 o-io o 

Begonia Gloire de 

• •« Iiorraine,dos. 13 0-18 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, per 
dozen 13 0-24 

— beterophylla. 18 0-34 
Calla SBthioplca, 

per doz. ... 8 O-lO 
Cinerarias, per 

dozen 6 O-lO 

Crotons, per doz. 13 0-80 o 
GocosWeddelliana, 

per doz. ... 18 0-W 
Qyclamen persi- 

cnm,per'dos. 9 0-13 

Cyperus altemi- ! Tulips, in boxes, 

folins, p. doz. 8 0-6 0. each 18-36 

— lazns, p. doz. 3 0-401 



Genistas, per doz. 

Hyacinths <8 in a 

pot), per doz. 6 0-90 

Kentia Bel more- 
ana, per doz... 13 0-18 

— Fofiteriana, p. 

doz 19 0-31 

Latania borbonica, 

per doz. ... 9 a 16 
Marguerites, doz. 6 O-lO 
Primula sinensis, 

per doz. ... 4 0-60 

— obconica, per 

dozen ... 4 6 
Solanumcspsicas- 

tnim,perdoz. 6 0-80 
Spinea Japonica, 

8 0-19 



per doz. 
ilips, i 



I m ported Flowen: Average WhOleeale Prioes. 



8.d, $.d. 
Anemones, pink, 
per dozen 
bunches ... 3 0-30 

— fnigens, per 

doi. bunches. 3 0-40 
Carnations, per 

doz. buDches. 9 0-13 
Fern, French, per 

doz. bunches. 6 — 
Freeeias, p. doz. 

bunches ... 3 0-40 
Lilac, per bunch. 3 6-36 

FcdlJtge : Average 

«.d. a.d. 
Asparagus pln- 
mosus, long 
trails, each ... 9-10 

— — medium, 

each ... 4-06 

short sprays 

per bunch... 10-36 

— Bprengeri ... 9-16 

— tenuissimus .. 9-10 
Adiantum ounea- 

tnm, doz. bun. 6 0-90 
Crotonleaves,doz. 10 3 
CycasleaTes,each 10-16 
nm, English ... 8 0-40 



t.d. 8.d. 
Marguerites, per 

doz. bunches. 3 0-30 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 6 0-80 
Narcissus, per 

basket 6 0-10 

Banunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-13 
Violets, blue, per 
iches . 



doz. bunch 
■ Parma, 
large bunch 



— Parma, per 
ch... 



Wholesale Prices. 

Oalax leaves 
(American), per 
dozen boDches. 
, Iyy-leaYe8.bronze 
I — long trails, 
1 per Dundle ... 
; — short green, 

Eer dozen 
unchcs 

Myrtle 

i Bmilax p.'dozcn. 

Hardy foliage 

(jarlouB). per 

dozen bunches 



10 30 
36-46 

8.d, 8.d. 



36 — 
16-30 



10-90 



10-16 
8 0-40 
4 0-60 



30-6 



30 — 



▼egetoUee: Average Whtfeealt Prioea. 

8. d. 8. d. < 8. d. 8. d. 

Leeks, doz.bndls. 16 3 
Lettuces,Cabbage, 

per dozen ... 9-10 
Musnroom8(hou8e) 

per lb 10-3 8 

Onions, pickling, 

per sieve ... 6 0-60 

— English, cwt. 14 0-15 
10 — I -^ Dutch, p. bag, 10 0-13 

16-19! — Valencia, case 13 0-14 

' Parsley, per doz. 
2 — > bunches ... 3 0-26 
1 6 ~ I Parsnips, per bag 8 — 
! Peas, French, pkt. 10-1 2 
Potatos, per ton hb 0-90 

— Frame, lb. ... 4-05 

— Jersey, lb. ... 4-05 

— Teneriffe, cwt. 10 0-16 
Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches ... 8-10 
Rhubarb. York, 

per dozen ... 8-0 10 
Salad, Fmall pun- 
nets, per doz 



Artiehokes,01obe, 
per dozen ... 

— Jerusalem, p. 
sieve 10 — 

Asparagus, bunch 3 6-40 

— Giant 13 6 36 

— Paris Green... 4 6-60 

— 8panish,bunch 17 — 

— Sprue, p. doc. 
Beans, dwf ., p. lb. 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

Beetroot, bushel 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bai_. 

Bmssels-Sprouts, 

si 

Cabbages, p. bag 
Carrots, 13 bunch. 

Caulmowers, doz. 

— Cherbourg ... 

— Italian, bskt. 

— St. Malo, doz. 
Celeriao, per doz. 
Celery, aoz.bnchs. 
Cress, doz. pun. 
Cucumbers, doz. 
Curled Kale, bush 
Endive, per doz. 
Garlic, per lb. ... 
Greens, bushel ... 
Horseradish, fo- 
reign, p. bunch 

Mint, per dozen... 



16-19 

10-16! 
10-16 
30 — 1 
2 0- 3 ff 
19-30 
9-10 
19-36 
10-30 



3 — Savoys, per tally 
7 0-13 ' - - • 
09 — 
6 0-13 
10-10 
19-6 

04 — 
10-16 



09 — 

3 0-50 
9 0-10 

4 0-50 
3 6-40 



08 
30 



Seakale, per doz. 
Shallots, p. sieve 
Spinach, bush. ... _ . . 
Tomatofi, per case 10 0-14 

— English, p. lb. 1 a- 1 6 
Turnips per dos. 16 — 

— per bag ... 16-20 
I Turnip-tops, bag 16 2 

— Watercress, per 

6 1 doz. bunches .0608 



Out Flowera, fto. ; Average Wludeaale Meae. 



«.d. 8.d. 
Azalea Fielder!, 

per doz. bun.. 4 0-60 

— mollis, per dz. 
bunches ... 13 0-16 

Bou V ard ias, 

r- per doz. bun. 6 0-90 

Calla SBthiopica, 

per doz. blooms 3 0-40 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 16-20 

Carnations, best 
American van., 
perdz. blooms 8 6-60 

— smaller blooms, 

per doz. bun.. 18 0-30 
CatQeva labiate, 

per doz. blooms 8 0-12 
Cypripedium In- 

slgne, per doz. 

blooms 2 6-86 

Daffodils, single 



4 0-90 



yellow, perdz. 



bunches 

— double, perdz. 
bunches ... 6 0-60 

— Emperor ... 6 0-80 

— Golden Spur, 

gvc doz. bun. 6 0-80 
enry Irvlog, 
per dos. bun. 6 0-70 

— princeps, per 

doz. bunches. 6 0- . 

— Sir Watkin, 

per doz. bun. 6 0- 90 

Dendrobium no- 
bile, 13 blooms. 9 6-30 

Eucharis grandi- 
flora, 13 blooms 3 0-30 

Euphorbia jacqui- 
nlseflora, bunch 16-36 

Gardenias, perdz. 
blooms 4 6 

Hyacinths, Roman, 
per doz. bun. ... 6 0-80 

Lilac (English 
forced), per oup. 3 o- 4 

Lilium auratum, 

per bunch ... 9 6-30 

— lancifolium 
rubrum and 
album, per 
bunch 9 0-30 



«.d. «.d. 
Lilivm longi- 

flonim, bunch 4 0-60 

— - tigriaum,bun. 9 0-96 
Lily of the VaUey, 

per dozen bun.. 6 0-18 9 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen bun. 3 0-40 

— yellow, perdz. 
bunches ... 3 0-50 

Narcissus gloriosus, 

per doz. bun.. 3 0-30 

— paper - white, 
per dozen 
bunches ... 16-26 

— Pheasant's 
Eye, per doz. 
bunches ... 3 0-40 

— Soleil d'Or, 

ger dozen 
unchcs ... 16-30 
OdontoglosBUm 
crispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 3 6-30 

Pelargoniums 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet, per 

doz. bunches. 4 0-80 

— salmon and 



pink, per doz. 
bunches 
Roses, Niphetos, 

Er. dz. blooms 
ridesmaid, 
pr. dz. blooms 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria, per 
dozen blooms 

— General Jac- 
queminot, per 
dozen blooms 

— C. Mermet, pr. 
dozen blooms 

— Sunrise, per 
dozen blooms 

Tuberoses, on 

stems, per 

doz. bunches. 

Tulips, per dozen 

bunches 

Violets, blue, 
English, per dz. 
bunches 



60-80 
3C-4 



40-6 



60-9< 



4 0-80 
4 0-60 



3 0-40 



18 0-34 
6 0-19 



16-80 



is not so plentiful. There is little variation in the 
supplies of Palms, Ferns, and other foliage plants. 
Several growers have already commenced marketing 
roots of hardy .border plants, and on Saturday 
there was a good trade in these, but the recent 
cold weather has put a check on UiIr. Well- 
llowercd Pansies Kero in the market on Saturday. 
Supplies continue to be exceedingly abundant. 

Cut Flowess. 

Although the cold weather may have cltccked some 
subjects, Roses are now at their best, or almost eo ; the 
variety Bridesmaid is of a good colour. Flowers of 
General Jacqueminot, though not large in size, are very 
bright in appearance, and are now fairly plentiful; 
'* Caroline Testout " is the best pink variety seen. Daf- 
fodils are abundant ; Golden Spur is the finest yellow, 
and best samples of these realise good prices. Princeps 
is good, but this being such a free-flowering variety, 
supplies are overdone ; Telemonius plenus is also over- 
plentiful; Emperor sells fsdrly well. The small- 
flowered Narcissi Soleil d'Or and Paper-whlto, from 
thd flcilly and Channel Islands, are good, but over- 
abundant. Carnations are now plenUCul, and even 
choice specimen flowers remain on the stands at closing 
time. Flowers of Eucharis, Camellias, and white Azar 
leas are all over-plentiful. Supplies of Gardenias are 
shoi't, those seen i-ealise high prices ; Lily of the Valley 
is not so abundant, and may advance in prioes at any 
time. In Orchid brooms tliere is little variation, but 
piicee are possibly lower. Supplies of Lilium longi- 
florum are likely to br short» those flowers which 
should be coming in now were ruined by the fogs in 
December. Callas are not so plentiful, and witli a 
shortage of Liliums, prices for Callaa may gc'np. 
Violets are abundant and of good quality, but if the 
pi*esent cold weatlicr continues supplies will fall oflTi * 

Among imported foliage we now get the Galax 
leaves from America, both in green and dark- bronzy 
shade. A. If., (Jove^d Garden^ Wedne8day, Feb. 23. 



Ftnit : Average WHol^osale Frices. 



Apples, bushel ... 

— Enslish, sieve 
or half bushel 

per barrel . 

— Newtown 

Pippin ... 

per case ... 

Bananas, bunch . 

— loose, per 
dozen 

Chestnuts, per 
bag 

Cobnuts per lb. . 

Cranberries, per 
box ■ 

Custard - Apples, 
nor dozen 

Grape -Fruit, per 



8.d, 8.d. 
30-7 

16-80 
8 0-15 

35 0-55 
32 0-24 
6 0-11 

10 — 

16 — 

5i — 

13 — 
4 0-10 
16 — 



Gros 
per 



Grapes, 
Colmar, 
lb 

— Alicante, per 
lb 

per barrel. 

Lemons, per case 
Lychees, per box. 
Oranges, ber case 

— Biooa 

— Navel 

— Jaflk, per box 

— Seville 
Pears, Easter 

Beurrd, per case 
Pines, each 
Strawberries, A., 

per Ilk 

B., per lb... 



«.d. 8.d. 



1 (h3 

1 »-96 
16 6-20 

0-18 

1 6 — 

8 0-19 
60-7 6 

13 0-13 
13 0-18 
6<h6 6 

300 — 

9 0-40 

19 0-16 
5 0-80 

Rbvarks.— Fruits are now arriving from the Argen- 
tine Republic, including Plums, Peaches and Pears, 
prices for which are:— Plums, 6«. to Sg. per case; 
Peaches, .*>#. to 8*. ditto (fifteen to twenty fruits), and 
Pears, 6*. per case of thirty fruits. Cape Plums realise 
from b«. to 10«. per case ; Peaches per box of * from four- 
teen to twenty-four fruits, from 4«. to 10». ; Nectarines per 
box of from eighteen to twentv-four finiits, ]0«. to 16«. ; 
Cherbourg Broccoli realised from 9d. to la. peV dozen ; 
St. Malo, U. to 2a. ditto, and Cornish crates of this 
vegclable from 6«. to Ss. per crate. 

Potatos. 
Dnnbars, 80s. to 90s. ; various, homegrown, 668. to 76s. 
per ton. John Bath, 33 <lt 34, WettingUm Street, Coveni 
Garden. 

OOVBNT OARDBN FLOWBR MJUIKBT. 

At the end of last week there was a revival of trade, and 
pot plants sold fairly well. The cold wind^ on Monday, 
however, caused a check to trade, and on Tuesday 
morning the market was again very quiet, A splendid 
consignment of Indian Azaleas was in the market on 
Tuesday, but at 8 30 a.m. many of these plants remained 
unsold. Trade conducted after this hout means 
reduced prices. Plants of Cinerarias were abundant 
and of good quality, but these sold very slowly. 
Genistas were also over plentiful. Marguerite plants 
are well flowered, but some are not well furnished 
with foliage. Plants of Cyclamen are good; the 
weather does not afTect these much. Ericas also 
stand the cold well; £. persoluta alba con- 
tinues good ; E. Wilmoreana is well flowered. 
Plants of Splrsea japonica arc now plentiful, and S. mul- 
tiflora com pacta is now obtainable. A few good Lilac 
plants are seen, and these make from 3«. 6d. to 5r. 
each. Azalea mollis is more abundant. Hyacinths ami 
Tulips continue over plentiful, and for these prices 
vary considerably. Richardia (Calla) lethiopica has but 
little demand. Among the Acacias now seen A. cor- 
data, A. verticil lata elcgans, and A. Drummondi are 
good, while lai'gc plants of A. armata are fairly well 
flowered. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is still seen, but 



THB WEATNKR. 



MXIXOaOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the 
Seyal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 160 fbet The 
following are the '* mean ** readings for ttHi week 
ending February 18, 1905. 
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THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

A change to icintry tceaUier.— The long and almost 
unbroken term of warm weather, which had lasted 
three weeks, came to an end on the 30th, since which 
time low temperatures have prevailed. During the 
recent warm period there occurred but one unseason- 
ably cold day, and only one cold night. Since the 
change came the winds have been cold, but as yet the 
exposed thermometer has only registered 7* of frost. 
The ground still remains rather warm for the time of 
year, the temperature at 3 feet deep being about 3* 
warmer, and at i foot deep 1* ^varmer, than is seaEon- 
able. On two days there occurred frequent sharp 
showers of rain, hail, soft hail, snow, or sleet, but the 
total measurement only amounted to about a quarter 
of an inch, bringing up the aggregate rainfall for the 
last five weeks to only about lialf an inch altogether 
The percolation through both the soil gauges, which 
had almost ceased, was restarted by the snow, Ac , of 
the last two days. The sun shone on an average for 
two and a half hours a day, which is about a seasonable 
duration. The winds were, as a rule, light, and on two 
days in the windiest hour the mean record was 17 miles 
—direction west. There was again a seasonable amount 
of moisture in the air at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. A 
selected patch of yellow Crocuses first showed an opm 
flower on the 2lst, which is two days earlier than its 
average date of flowering in the previous eighteen 
years. E. if,, JicrkhamHcd, February 31, 1905. 

[For adttal temprmturc and ctmdition of barovictcr at 
time of going to Prc^^, fcr p. i2.\ 1 
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IRSWERS TO C0RRESP6RDERT>. 



Address: D. /. Georfire Massee, Esq., Gateacie, 
Sandycombe Road, Kew, Surrey. 

AsrsBS: F. H. The Chinese Aster is attacked 
^ %fometinies by a worm (Enchytreeus paryulus), 
and more commooly by a fungus disease. We 
,do not tliiink your plants fail o^in^ to un- 
, suitable cultivation, but to disease. When the 
plants again reach the stage you hare dei-cribed, 
kindly send us a specimen for examination. 

Cabnationb : Improver The plants are attacked 
by a fun^u^ Helminthosporium. Burn the 
diseased plants and spray the healthy ones 
with weak Condy's fluid — H. and /. E. Your 
Carnation ij of very large size, of brilliant 
colour, and very fragrant, but it is not of the 
-lest florist's type in respect to form and 
petal. — Carnation. Assuming your stock was 
vigorous when the growths were put into 
the small pots used for layers, we would recom- 
mend the use of a little bone-meal and Thom- 
son's Vine and Plant Manures and soot, in the 
proportion of three parts of th4 manures to one 
of the soot ; add alK>ut a 6-inch potful of this 
mitture to a barrowload of soil. This should 
be repeated at all subsequent pottings, and 
t you may increase the quantity of manure if 
I the plants are really robust. Such a soil, if 
ofihex conditions are suitable, will produce the 
necessary colour and vigour ; but '• Carnation " 
must bear in mind that no amount of feeding 
will produce the desired results if conditions 
conduciye to successful cultivation are absent. 
We do not recommend sulphate cf ammonia ; 
its action is too stimulating to be of any 
permanent advantage, and we should not elect 
to propagate from stock that had been eo 
treated. Water in which sheep droppings have 
been thoroughly coaked, if clarified, and a slight 
addition of soot made to it, will afford an excel- 
lent liquid manure ; while Clay's Fertiliser, if 
afforded Qccasionally, will help in maintaining 
the gre^n colour of the foliige which is so much 
admired. Clay's Fertilieer should be applied at 
the rate of , say, a teaspoonf ul to a 6-inch potful 
of soil. Or it may be Uied as a powder on the 
surface of the spiJ, or in water. If appliefl as a 
powder, the manure should be covered slightly 
with fine soil. 

ClUfSfEBt SuPBBiKTENDSNT : East Anglian. If 
the Superintendent has personally to under- 
take the gardening department, then a qualified 
gardener is the proper person toi receive the 
appointment. If the election has been made 
from -political motives, as you suggest, then 
the action of the electors is most reprehensible. 
Efficiency and personal character are happily 
'quite independent of political opinions, and 
should be kept so. 

Ferns : TterU. The brown m^rks are probably 
caused by cold draughts or drip. It is not fungus. 

French Chay^santhbmum-baisbrb : W. M. M. 
Ernest Calvat, 40, Bue Saint- Laurent, Grenoble ; 
M. Aug. Nonin, 16, Route de Paris, d Cb&tillon- 
8 U8-Bagneaux, and others. The novelties 
raised by the Marquis de Pins may be obtained 
from M. M. Anatole Cordonnier et Fils, de 
Bailleul (Nord), France. 

FRH.S.: /. H. 8., Liverpool. The '* honour" is 
not to be bought, nor is it to be had by examina- 
tion. Get the recommendation of jome Fellow, 
Fend your cheque to the Secretary, Vincent 
S )uare, Westminster, and if no Fellow present 
objects you will in all probability be elected at 
the next meeting. 

Grafting Roses in Winter: 8. W. (1) Wesup- 

. p6se you mean the grafting of Roses to be grown- 

. on in heat for the supply of buds for use as soon 

. as the outdoor stocks aie ready for budding. 

The process generally adopted is that known as 

whip-grafting, and the scion used contains only 

one bud. (2) T\e Book of the Rose, by Eev. A. 

Foster-Mellinr, M.A.^ t ) be obtained from our 

Publishing Department, price 6«. 4d., poet free. 

The work of grafting and other means of 

p-opagation are thorcuj^hly explained in this 



Grass Seeds : L%wn Orasa, The mixture yoa 
name is a very '^o^ one, if n^odified to suit 
the particular sQiIfor which it is to be used. 

Hybridisation or" Gladiolus: /. E, E, We 
have no knowledge of the paper you name, 
nor can we say where you could obtain a 
report of the Conference on Plant-breeding. 
You might apply to the Secretary of the 
Horticultural Society of New York. 

Malformed Swedes ;/. C. GF. The development 
of adventitious buds on the roots of certain mem- 
b3rs of the Natural Order Cruel ferae, such as 
Turnips, and others of the Brasslca genus, &c., 
is not at all uncommon, and Instances can 
often be noticed when passing through fields 
in which crops of these plants are growing. 
The cauEo is generally attributed to some 
agency, such as tbat of insects or bacteria, 
setting up injury to or an irritation in the 
affect^ region, <|pising an excessive flow of 
sap to that p^ticular part, such as is seen in 
the specimens you forward. As the Turnips 
are really swollen stems and not true roots, the 
production of adventitious buds is not sur- 
prising. You will find an excellent Ulnstration 
of this kind of malformation in the Qardenete* 
Chronicle for January 3, 1877, p. 149. 

Manure for Mushroom Beds : Mvtshroom, The 
material should be in an intermediate condition 
in regard to moisture, neither very dry nor wet. 
If some be squeezed in the hand and no 
moisture is emitted the manure is too dry, and 
should be dkii^ed. But it is much better not 
to allow the natural moisture to evaporate so 
much before making the bed so that it would be 
necessary to add water. After such an addition 
the temperature of the bed will not rise so 
high or continue so long as it would otherwise 
have done, and there arises considerable 
difficulty in milking the bed firm. From your 
letter we think yoti require to use damper 
material more info^^txed with straw. Insert 
the Fpawn when the beat of the bed is from 
75* to SO"* and is declining. Be careful to use 
fresh living spawn. 

Names OF Fruits : J. C. W, HoUandbury.— C.E. 
1, Reinette du Canada. — IfiU RilL There were 
two Apples, not three. 1 is Rymer, and the 
other, 2, Norfolk Beefing.—^, r. Z, 1, Beauty 
of Kent; 2, Dredge's Fame; 3, Broad Eye 
Pippin. — Carlton, 2, Calville St. Sauveur ; 3, 
Hoary Morning; 4, Reinette Granville; 6, 
Marie Guisse. — -ff. fl". Pear Winter Nelia. 

Names of Plants : Knightons, Tulip MariUo. — 
W. H. E., Bants, 1, Selaginella plnmosa ; 2, S. 
csesia; 3, Salvia gesnerfeflora'; 4, Dendrobium 
ondulatum.— (?. M. 1, Thuya gigantea (plicata) 
var. with yellow leaves; ?, Cupressus (next 
week) ; 3, Abies concolor ; 4, A. grandis. — /. B, 
Alonsoa incisifoHfr. — Carlton, Cupressus sem- 
pervirens. — F. P. D. Pelargonium echinatum. 
— T. H. T, 1, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 2, Asple- 
ninm bulbiferum ; 8, Selaginella Wildenovi ; 
4, Sanchesia nobUis. — /. 0. 1, Polygida Dal- 
maisiana; 2» Ruellla Portellie; 3, Maranta 
argentea; 4, Oiontoglossum pulchellum. — 
F. E, O., Wiiney, I, not recognised— send in 
flower; 2, Daphne Mezerenm, white variety; 
3, Primula verticillata; 4, Begonia Gloire de 
Sc4aux. — Correspondent. 1, Oypripedium x 
Charles Canham ; 2, C. yillosnm, of very good 
form.— IT. H. W, 1, Slsyrinchium grandi- 
florum ; 2, probably a form of Adiantum cunea- 
tum, but specimen very imperfect ; 3, Asparagus 
decumbens; 4, Selaginella caulescens; 5, As- 
pleninm bulbiferum. — J. iV. We cannot under- 
take to name florists' varieties of flowers. 

Oak Post that is Worm-eaten : J*. A. B. We 
presume that it is only the oapwood of the Oak 
post tbat is worm-eaten. In that case, the soil 
should be cleared away from the bottom of the 
post until all the decayed portion has been 
exposed, and the worm-eaten wood chopped or 
'scraped away. Allow the exposed wood to get 
thoroughly dry, and then apply hot coal-tar 
until aU cracks and fissures are filled np. The 
soil can then be filled in round the base of the 
post. If the post is decayed abovegronnd, the 
same treatment would be suitable, but the tar 
could be applied at once, as the wood below will 
be dry enough already. 



Seed Capsule : C. 8. A Cj. Probably Phormium 
tenax, the fruits of which are described as 
being exactly similar to that you have sent U3. 

Spir^as: '/. E. K. The plants appear to have 
rotted off from excess of moisture. 

Strawberries : E. T. C. The plants have been 
allowed to get sodden at the root, and when in 
this condition the leaves were frosted. — Anxious. 
Dip the plants in moderately strong tobacco- 
water, and syringe them thoroughly with clear 
water on the following day. Repeat the process 
if necessary. 

Thbrmqmeter to Register Frost : J, B. Most 
of the thermometers in use in this country are 
made to register the Fahrenheit system. In 
this system water freezes at 32" ; therefore if 
the mercury in your thermometer stands at 31°, 
there would actually be 1* of frost at the time, 
and if at 20 . there would be 12** of frost. Zero 
is 32° below freezing-point, when the Fahrenheit 
thermometer is at 0. 

Trapping Crickets : G. W. B. These are very 
elusive insects and difiicult to destroy. Smear 
some phosphorus paste on to pieces of bread, 
and place these on the stages and round about 
the plants. Another good plan for trapping 
these and similar pests is to roll garden mats 
and place these on the hot- water pipes under 
the staging. Allow the mats to remain during 
the night, and in the morning open them, and 
numbers of the insects will be found hidden in 
the folds of the mats. 

Trenching : T. T. T. In the process of trenching 
a trench is first dug one, two, or more spits in 
depth and a yard in width, the soil from this 
opening being taken to where the trenching 
operations will finish. The base of this empty 
trench should be loosened to a depth of 
6 inches or more. Next the soil of another 
yard of land is dug, and the soil inverted into 
this first trench, the top spit being thrown into 
the bottom of the opening, the second following, 
and then the third, the soil.beingthus inverted 
as well as transposed. This operation is repeated 
until the whole of the ground is trenched. 
" Bastard " trenching differs from the fore- 
going, and may be briefly described as follows : — 
The flrst trench is opened one full spit in depth 
and 2\ feet or a yard in wi^th. Dung is put in 
and forked into the bottom of the ^nch, the 
opening being then filled with the top spits of 
the second trench, and so oii«' vTJt^e advantage 
of this plan of working is that the good soil is 
retained at the top — an important consideration 
on land where the subsoiUds of poor quality. 
The bottom soil is enriched and loosened for ' 
the penetration and nourishment of the roots, 
which, descending deeper, are not so liable to 
suffer from drought during summer. Strong 
soil is rendered capable of absorbing more 
moisture, and yet remain drier at the surface 
by reason of readily passing to the subsoil. 
This method of tillage ensures a thorough 
shifting of the soil. We know of no book 
which treats exclusively upon trenching, but all 
the more important of the books on gardening 
contain articles on the subject. 

Ventilating : M. L. The use of ventilators at 
the side of the house on a level with plants is a 
thing of the past in Orchid-houses. Such ven- 
tilators are bid and we advise you not to use 
them. The top ventilators, if managed in 
accordance with the condition of the weather 
outside, will answer your purpose unless there 
are small bottom ventilators in the sides near 
to the ground-line. 

Wolff Pencil : J. W. W. and Others. We gave 
the name and address of the makers, and 
presume that the pencils can be had from any 
garden sundriesman . They should be ad vertised. 
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CULTURE FOR PROFIT.* * 

fT^HIS is a book which appeals to those interested 
-*- in the commercial side of horticnlture as 
well as to agricnltarists proper. They will certainly 
find it very interesting, and we believe they will 
derive much profit from studying its details and 
regulating their procedures accordingly. The 
keynote to the whole volume is struck in the 
assertion on p. 5, where it is stated to be "uni- 
versally admitted that agriculture does not pay." 
Incidentally we may remark that however true 
this may be of agriculture and of fruit farming, 
it is notj making allowance for exceptions, equally 
correct in regard to horticulture. Assuming 
this to be true, as we believe we have every 
right to do, we think the author might well have 
given a little more attention to the methods 
of horticulture. We know of farmers who, failing 
to make their business pay, have devoted their 
attention to market-gardening, flower culture, bulb 
growing. Mushroom-growing, and fruit cultiva- 
tion, especially under glass. These are men who 
haye known how to adapt themselves to altered 
conditions and furnish an interesting illustration 
of the principle of natural selection. Moreover, 
they show the farmer the advantages of what is 
called intensive cultivation. The man of business, 
as we are told in the introduction to the present 
Tolume, endeavours to produce the best a rticle 

* The Butinat Side of Agriculture, By Arthur 6. 
L. Rogers. (Meihuen k Co.) Crown 8vo, pages 159. 



he can, and [important qualification] the one 
most suited to his customers' requirements. 
At the same time he tries to make his 
incomings exceed his expenses by discovering 
means of cheapening his processes or of increasing 
his values. These are obvious truisms, but we 
incline to the belief that the horticulturist ia 
more folly alive to their importance than is the 
farmer. Of course we are speaking of the rank 
and file, not of the leaders of the agricultural 
profession. But we do not wish to enter on any 
discassion on this subject. We desire simply to 
give our readers some notion of the subject- 
matter of this book and of the way in which it is 
treated. 

Speaking in general terms, the author draws a 
distinction between the cultivator and the mer- 
chant. A man may be a careful and a skilled 
cultivator ; but he may be, and often is, unable 
to dispose of his produce to advantage. He does 
not get an adequate return for his capital, his 
knowledge, his skill, his time, and his labour. It 
is a case of division of labour and of specialisa- 
tion, and it is hardly to be expected that, under 
modem conditions, any one man or any one body 
of men can be equally expert in the raising of 
produce and in its subsequent disposal. 

In the chapter on methods of marketing details 
are given as to the manners and customs of 
producer?, factors, and distributors which are 
very interesting even to those readers who are 
not directly concerned in the sale or purchase of 
crops. One thing, as usual, comes out promi- 
nently—the fatuousness of our system, or rather 
chaos, of weights and measures. There were, as 
we learn on p. 41, forty-six different "weighed 
measures " by which Wheat sales were returned, 
varying from 52 lb. to 90 lb. per bushel; and a 
similar diversity obtains in different markets up 
and down the country in the case of barley and 
other cereals. The same thing holds good with 
regard to froits and vegetables in Covent Garden 
and other markets. 

"A further complication is caused by the remarkable 
measures used in selling fruit and vegetables in Covent 
Garden which producers are expected to adopt. The 
verj names are peculiar, and the number of different 
varieties is great and perplexing. Thus we learn from 
an article by Mr. W. W. Glenny, in the Fruit Orovfert' 
Year-Book for 1897, that * vegetables may be gathered 
and loaded direct on the waggon, cart, van, or barrow ; 
may be secured in bundles with bass or rods, tied in 
bunches with rods, arranged in hands, packed in loads, 
flaskets, crates, hampers, pads, sieves, half-sieves, 
quarter-sieves, flats, motleys, prickles, feys, pottles, 
punnets, 2-cwt. sacks, 1-cwt. sacks, pea-bags, \'Cwt, 
bags, besides foreign bags of no defined size, and 
barrels, boxes, trays of innumerable sizes and endless 
shapes.' Of course, none of these is a legal measure, 
and in manv cases the words are easily recognised as 
common teclinical terms, but in other cases they are 
expected to imply a given weight or number. Thus, 
according to the same Year-Book, a Seakale punnet 
measures 8 in. in diameter at the top and-7i in. at the 
bottom, being 2 in. deep; while a Radish punnet is 
8 in. in diameter and 1 in. deep, if to hold six * hands,' 
or 9 in. by 1 in. for twelve 'hands.' ' A Mushroom 
punnet is 7 in. by 1 4P'i while a salading punnet is 
5 in. by 2 in. A siev^ contains 7 imperial gallons, 
while a bushel-sieve holds 10^ imperial gallons. After 
this it is a relief to know that a bushel basket 'ought' 
to contain an imperial bushel, two-thirds of which is 
contained in a 'junk.' We next learn that a pottle of 
Strawberries should hold half a gallon, but never holds 
more than one quart, and that a * hand ' of Radishes 
contains from twelve to thirty or more, according to 
the season. A 'bundle' of Broccoli, Celery, &c., 
contains 6 to 20 heads, of Seakale 12 to 18 heads, of 
Rhubarb 20 to 30 stems, according to size, and of 
Asparagus from 100 to 125. A ' bunch ' of Turnips is 
12 to 25, of Carrots 15 to 40, of greens ' as many as can 
be tied together by the roots ' ! An imperial hundred- 
weight is, of course, 112 lb., but a hundredweight of 
Kentish Filberts is 100 lb. 

Provincial markets are less perplexing, as fruit and 
vegetables are usually sold bv imperial weights. But 
even here terms are used which are not commonly 
known. At Sheffield vegetables are sold by the bag ; 
at Nottingham fruit is sold by the pot and by the 
strike, as well as by impenal weights; while at 
Glasgow the old-fashioned ' sleek ' or West of Scotland 



bushel is used, though its meaning has been changed 
so as to connote a weight, varying according to the 
class of fruit offered. 

Truly, the industry of fruit and vegetable growing is 
a toibome and perplexinj^ occupation." 

The want of system in weights and measures is 
by no means the only obstacle in the way of the 
satisfactory disposal of produce. How many 
there are who can echo Mr. Rider Haggard's 
statement here quoted — "One of the greatest 
obstacles with which the little farmer, the small 
holder, and indeed all agriculturist have to 
contend is the impossibility of delivering their 
produce in markets that are eager for it because 
of the overwhelming difficulties of collection and 
delivery, and the overwhelming " charges of its 
transport." Perhaps, says Mr. Haggard, in con- . 
tinuation, " it will not be thought extravagant to 
say that on the proper organisation of the sale 
of fruits and vegetables the success of that 
form of agriculture depends. Some of our 
readers may remember the means mentioned 
in these columns by which the producers in 
Holland and other continental countries have 
overcome these difficulties, and are consequently 
able to undersell us in our own markets. 

The following extracts will be read with 
interest: — 

"The sale of Potatos in large quantities is of com- 
paratively recent growth, and the markets which are 
devoted to that purpose are usually quite new. 
Potatos, moreover, are a bulW commodity, and do not 
depend on their appearance for their price so much as 
other kinds of vegetables and fruit. They are there- 
fore sold in markets near railway stations, often in the 
stations themselves, and where they are sold in the 
central market, it is more often than not that a sample 
only is exhibited, the bulk being consigned either from 
the farm or the depot. They are usually sold by 
weight, but in the case of new Potatos they are taken 
by the acre occasionally, in much the same way as 
fruit. 

With fruit and vegetables of other kinds the ease is 
very different, the utmost importance being attached 
not only to the fresh, attractive appearance of the 
individual articles that make up the consignment, but 
also to the neatness and artistic effect of the way iu 
which thev are presented for inspection. For this 
reason skifl and care in packing and growing fruit for 
market is of the highest importance. A publication of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on the subject 
begins with these words :— 

'Intensive cultivation has been carried in many 
places to a high pitch of excellence, and British horti- 
culturists pride themselves, justly, upon their skill as 
producers. Admirable and necessary as the highest 
cultivation must always be, yet something more is 
required to ensure complete commercial success, 
namely, the conveyance of the produce in the best 
possible style to the market or to the consumer. It is 
at thjs point too many fail, and a material proportion 
ol unprofitable sales is mainly attributable to neglect 
in presentmg goods in the most satisfactory manner. 
Proofs of this defect are evident in everr British 
market, and commonly the produce of the home- 
grower may be seen in direct contrast with that of his 
foreign competitors, to the conspicuous disadvantage of 
the former. 

As a general rule, producers of fruit simplv despatch 
it to the various markets, where it is sold for their 
account. It has been largely the habit in Kent for 
proprietors to sell their crops at auctions, but a large 
number of them are giving that up now, and are 
marketing their own fruit ; instead of selling their 
fruit to the little dealer; they are distributing it all 
over the country, and selling it in the various markets. 

Let us therefore return to the traders in the market, 
taking Covent Garden as the best example we can find. 
A large amount of foreign stuff is sold there as well as 
English, but the foreign is usually sold by auction, 
wh^e the English is generally the subject of negotia- 
tion b}'' private treaty. This is probably due to the 
smallness of the market-place, and the necessity for 
clearing it rapidly in the case of the foreign goods^ 
which are all sent into the market. The English is 
often only a sample. Of the two kinds of traders 
there is no doubt that the merchants are the more 
prosperous. It is customary with them to go down 
into the country and buy up whole fields of fruit and 
vegetables, and whole orchards of fruit, and have such 
quantities consigned to them as they require. Straw- 
berries are often dealt with in this wa^ ; Pears, Plums, 
and ^Damsons follow when the soft fruit is over, and 
Apples .are purchased after the others are gathered. 
Some merchants travel round from farm to farm pick- 
ing up smiJl quantities, and making their profits out of 
the roduoed railway rates they are able to get when 
they send the whole of their purchases to London* 
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Sucb a system maj stilt the small farmer, but the large 
important growers naturally wish to get all the profit 
on their produce, and in their case the £ruit and vege- 
tables are consigned to the salesmen, who dispose of 
them to the high-class shopkeepers of the West-End, 
who are able to exact a high price from their customers. 
The volume of trade that passes .through the market in 
this way, the number of persons who consign their 
goods to the salesman, as well as the number of 
persons who flock there to buy, must be taken as a 
proof that the system works satisfactorily on the 
whole, and it is indeed unreasonable to su{^sa that a 
trade could exist for very long if it di<l not in the main 
meet the wants of the producers and consumers. But 
the complaints that are made about it are many and 
bitter. Stories are rife which tell of fruit and Vege- 
tables consigned to a salesman in considerable quan- 
titiea with no better return than a shilling or two of 
profit, and a bill showing how the salesman's com- 
mission, the market charges, and the cost of carnage 
and handling have swallowed up the remainder of the 
price. Cimaignore assert that tney are unable to make 
out how the market charges are calculated, while the 

S rices quoted in the daily and trade papers are very 
liferent to what they received. The answer given is 
that, owing to the supplies of fruit from abroad, there 
is often a scarcity one daj' and a glut the next ; that 
the changes in the weather have an important effect 
on the demand for fruit as well as on its keeping 
qualities ; that it is impossible to sell small and 
irregular consignments as profitably and as easily as 
large and constant supplies ; and, above all, that the 
inferior pa^ng and insufficient grading of much of the 
English produce compared with the arrivals from 
abroad lower the selling price of the home-grown 
article. As point od out above, attention has repeatedly 
been called to this last point, and a most notable 
example has recently been made public. The Silver- 
skin Onions consigned from Bedfordshire to the 
pickling firms in Lond<ni would not command any sale 
at all if they were not carefully graded, and yet in 
spite of the English farmers' skill the Dutch peasants 
have succeeded in taking part of their business away. 
'The orgsinisation of the brining industry in the 
Netherhuiuls,' sa^s Mr. Crawford, in his Bepo^ on the 
Dutch brined vegetable industry (pw 11), ' has enabled 
the factories, by collecting their supplies of raw Onions 
from a large number of growers, and by the use of 
improved apparatus, to send to this countrj' large 
consignments of Onions in brine, possessing greater 
unifornnty in sixe, sbape^ and colour than it seems 
possible to obtain b^ the methods at present adopted 
at Biggleswade. It is just this uniformity in the bulk 
which the great pickling firms in this country desire, 
and for goods- possessing it they are prepared to pay a. 
higher price than for produce which is deficient in this 
respect.^ 

One other qiiotati(»i of special interest to our 
readers, and we may leave them to see for them- 
BolTefl wiiat^ are the remedies proposed in this 
thonghtfol and huodly-written book:—'' Frait is 
iA so imcertaAn a nature tbat a few days' brilliant 
woather wUl yield vast (quantities of ripe Straw- 
berries or Plums, whiob the grower cannot store 
and is. olatiged to send to mailDet, only to find, 
perhaps, an unremunerative price. And all the 
while there, are perhaps hundreds of persons [the 
antluMr nught have said thousands] anxious to 
buy who are quite unaware of the opportunity 
offered tiiem." 



iEV il MTEWtrRTtY PLAITS. 

»■■ 
PETMITLA COTTIA, E. Widmbe.* 
This plant has only been known in the horti- 
cultural world for a few years. The I'nAex 
Kewen»ia does not mention it (at least in the first 
edition), nor does Pax in his MtmographUchea 
Ubwticht des Primula, published a year before 
Widmer described it in the Flora, It is a plant 
peoaliar to the Cottian Alps, where it is found on 
the rocks of the Yal Germanasco at an eleyation 
of about 3,250 to 8,125 feet. It was sent out by 
Dr. E. Bostan of Pinerolo at first as P. yillosa, 
Koch, then as P. hirsuta. Closely akin to P. 
yillosa and P. commutata, it differs in habitat 
from those species which g^row in the Eastern 
Alps, the special home of the genus Primula. P. 
cottia is saxatile, the leaves oyal lanceolate, 
slightly, rarely sharply acuminate, the petiole 
2 — 8 centv (}— 2f inches), rarely 10 cent. (3 inches) 
by 0-8 — 3 cent, (about J — li inch) 



wide, generally rotmded at the summit, some- • 
times pointed, dentated from the centre, teeth 
large and obtuse ; floral raceme longer than the 
leayes and bearing 2—11 flowers on peduncles 
2 — 7 cm., rarely 9 cm. long ; bracts oyal, obtuse, 
half or a quarter the length of the peduncles, the 
inferior foliaceous but rarely longer than the 
others; the calyx 3-5—6 mm. with obtuse or pointed 
diyision. All the green i>arts of the plant are 
pubescent-glabrous; flowers large or yery large 
(last May I saw one 3^ cent, or about 1 1 inch across) , 
yery bright rose-carmine passing to yiolet when 
faded ; tube 3—13 mm. long, well furnished with 
glandular hairs outside and at the. throat; 
stamens longer than the style ; capsule 5— 7.mm. 
long. 

This is a beautiful species seen on its mossy, 
shaded rocks in the Val Germanasco. It grows 
in abundance in the chinks, and its flowezB are 
loyely against the green and Femy background. 
In the Jardin de la Sostania, recently founded in 
honour of the botanist who discovered and distri- 
buted this plant, it does not flower well, aait is not 
in a sufficiently cool and shady place. We have 
built a north wall for it and hope that it will 
now do better. At the Linnsea, on the contrary, 
the plants sent twelve years ago by Dr. JEU)Btan, 
and which we put in facing north, have done well, 
and bear yearly flne and numerous seeds. At the 
Jardin d' AccUmatation here we cultivate it in pots 
and raise seed fairly easily, but it grows slowly 
and flowers less well than in its natural state. 
The air here is too dry for it ; but perhaps in 
England, where it is damper, it would do better. 
Benry Carrevon, Floraire, Geneva, 



with dark-green leaves 5 to 7 inches in length, by 
2 to 2i inches broad. The flowers are produced in 
clusters of from three to si^ in the axite of the 
leaves, and remain in a fresh condition for a 
considerable time. The colour is a pleasing 
shade of purple ; and the diameter of the flower 
is nearly 3 inches, the corolla lobes being much 
undulated. Although Brunfelsias are evergreens 
it frequently happens that they lose most of 
their leaves when grown in the vicinity of 
large towns. Under such conditions it is advis;- 
able to give them a rest in early spring in an 
intermediate temperature for about a month or 
six weeks. They should then have the brancbev 
shortened a little, placing them afterwards in e^^ 
stove temperature and syringing them in bright, 
weather. This method produces a well-branched, 
plant with a profusion of flowers, as may be seen 
by the plants now flowering in House No. 9. 
TT. H., Kew, FebrvMry 27. 



* In Beitrog JUr Kermini» der rothbmkende alpen 
Jrlou^ van E. Wtdmeor, Flora CF. 72 11889], pp. m-l4d. 



KEW NOTES. 

CtMBIDIUM OKANDIFLOBUIC, Ortff, (C. HOOKSR- 

lANUic, BchJb.y-Thia very handsome species is 
now flowering in the Odontoglossum-house. It 
was introduced from the Sikkim Himalaya by 
Mr. Lobb, and first flowered in the nursery of 
Messrs. Yeitch at Exeter, in 1866, and was fully 
described by £elchenbach in the Oardeners* 
ChrMLicU in January of that year. The K^w 
specimen has several flne growths, though having 
but one spike of flowers ; this, however, is a very 
str(»ig one, being nearly 3 feet in length, and 
has fifteen fine large flowers and buds, a rather 
singular feature of this spike being the full 
expanaionof the terminal bud before the lower 
ones show any signs of opening. The sqvals and 
petals Me a rich bright green in colour and very 
fleshy, having a diameter of fully 4 inches from 
tip to tip of the petals^ The large, showy lip is 
straw-coloured with a yellow margin, round which 
are large blotches of rich purple. The species 
thrives exceedingly well in a cool temperature at 
Kew. If grown in heat, the buds will sometimes 
drop off the spikes just when they should begin 
to expand. Figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
U 5574. 

LyCABTK LnCiAMIANI X. 

This is an exceedingly pretty and interesting 
hybrid, fiowering in the cool-house. It is from a 
cross between L. Skinneri and L. lassioglossa, the 
former being the seed parent. The habit of the 
plant is that of L. Skinneri, though the flowers 
are much smaller, their size being nearer those 
of the pollen parent, as aleo is the colour c^ the 
sepals, which are light»brown. The petals and 
the lip partake of the character of the seed 
parent^ being prettily marked with small, densely 
arranged, bright-red spots, except at the tip of 
petals and the centre of the lip, which parts are 
white and unspotted. 

Bbunfblsia caltcina vas. macbantha. 

This variety is a great improvement on the 

iTpe, and is probably the most showy and 

beautiful of all the Brunfelsias. Like the 

8|«0iies it.forH^ a well-branched, woodjf shrub> 



CHANGES AT WELBECK. 

It was with surprise and regret that we heard re^ 
cently of the coming retirement of Mr. W. Boberl». 
from the position of gardener to the Duke ol 
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MB. JAMES GIBSON, 
Whoso appointment to Welbeck we announced last week. 

Portland at Welbeck Abbey, Notts. Mr. Eoberta 
has been a valued correspondent to these page6> 
and we hope that the exceptional experience he 
possesses in practical gardening will enable him 
soon to find another sphere of employment. On 
the 16th ult, as we announced last week, a soeoea- 
sor was appointed in the person of Mr. James 
Gibson, who has won fame as a cultivator and exr 
hibitor of vegetables. Mr. Gibson was bom at 
Auchans, Dundonald, Ayrshire, on the estate of the 
Earl of EgUnton, where his father was steward for 
twenty-five years. He served an apprenticeriiip 
in the gardens at Sundrum, near Ayr, and subse^ 
quently was foreman in the gardens of Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., M.P., Ac. Mr. Gibson's experi- 
ence as head gardener has been gained entirely 
in England, in the counties of Kent, Surrey^ 
Middlesex, Buckingham, and for a short period 
only in Sussex. He ia a thoroughly good 
gardener in all branches, and though known 
most as an exhibitor of vegetables and fruits, has, 
we believe, an intimate knowledge of landscape 
gardening. 

Mr. Gibson has won many honours at exhibi- 
tions, including the Gold Me4al of the BoyaJ^ 
Horticultural Society, the Veitoh Men^onak 
Silver and Bronze Medals» and quite a coUectipix 
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of silver cape and misoellaneoiis medals. He is 
a member of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society, and of the 
National Potato Society's Committee. In 1903 Mr. 
Gibson was n member of the Committee which 
was responsible for the Gardeners' Dinner held 
at the Holbom Bestaurant on^e opening day 
of the Chiswick Vegetable Show. 

As most of our readers are doubtless aware, 
Welbeck possesses one of the largest gardens in 
the United Kingdom. The garden staff includes 
ttxty men, and there are 20 acres of kitchen- 
garden. We congratulate Mr. Gibson upon his 
appointment to such an important position. He 
will take with him to Welbeck on ^arch 7 the 
best wishes of a large number of friends, by whom 
he is held in very high esteem. 



&c. The Ulex died, but the Nettle made great 
progress, soon showed flower, and gave proof that 
it would be a successful colonist ; but my view d 
the matter was not favourable to this, so I swept 
off the lot. Vervain (Verbena officinalis) is an- 
other introduclBd bad weed, but is mostly seen in 
what the sugar- planter calls a "ftdlow," a 
5-feet growth of Vervain, &o., which seeds 
abundantly and is ploughed in for the next crocp. 
D. Buchanan, Maclcay, Queensland, 



PHAL^NOPSIS AT MESSES. 

CHAKLESWORTH'S. 

From a photograph taken recently in the 

Phalsenopeis-house in the Orchid nurseries of 

Messrs. Charleeworth & Co., Heaton, Bradford, 



1 10. 64.— PHAL^NOPSIS IN MESSES. CHARLI6W0RTH AND CO.*S KUESERY, HEATON, BRADFORD. 



€OL0IUL CORRESPOIDEICE. 



LANTANAS A PEST IN QUEENSLAND. 

In Mr. Nehrling's description of his Florida 
C^arden, much was made of the Lantanas. I do 
not know if there is frost enough in a Florida 
winter to kill Lantana, but if there is not, 
then woe to Florida if ever the plant escapes to 
fmonltivated ground ! 

My house stands in a 10- acre paddock, 5 acres 
of which do not belong to me, but I had the use 
of the land for my cattle knd horses. Three 
years' growth of the Lantana on this 5 acres has 
80 covered it that a dog could not get through, 
and it is 15 feet high. The plant is filling up all 
the scrubs and forests, which in a few years will 
be imi>enetrable. Most birds feed on the fruit of 
the Lantana, and their droppings spread the pest 
wherever they go. 

All our worst weeds have been introduced to 
the colony. Mimosa pudica, and three species of 
Sida (I know only retusa) are dreadful weeds 
on grass land. I emptied the soil out of two 
Wardian cases which came from Kew with seed- 
^fi> [Sugar?] canes, watered it carefully, and 
bad a good crop of Furze (Ulex europrous). Nettle 
(Urticadioica), Chickweed (Cerastium vulgatum). 



Torks, we are enabled to give an illustration 
(fig. 54) of the rich display whence Messrs. 
Charlesworth selected the batch of splendidly- 
grown specimens which formed the chief feature 
in their group exhibited at the Soyal Horti- 
cultural Society's meeting on February li, and 
for which a Silver-gilt Flora Medal was awarded. 
Considering the reputed difficulty there is in 
growing Phalffiuopsis, it is satisfactory to have 
to demonstrate such success, and at the same 
time to show that not ivithstanding the g^eat space 
devoted to hybrids the species are not neglected. 



NOVELTIES. 



THE TECTUM POT. 
Mb. Schwarz sends us photog^phs of a pot 
with a loose bottom, and the form is such that 
the broadest diameter of the i)ot is below, instead 
of above, thus accommodating it to the natural 
tendency of the roots to spread from the centre. 
Young plants are started in the ordinary way, but 
afterwards shifted into the " Tectum," with, as 
is stated, excellent results. The pots may be had 
from Messrs. Osman & Co., 132, Commercial 
Street, London, E. 



EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION. 

(Continued from p. 69.) 

Vabubtt Trials.— No de^rtment in experi- 
mental work appears at first sight to <jifer so few 
difficulties as this, but none in actual yniOtioe 
presents us with so many, if the work is ooii- 
ducted in a scientific manner. Still, it possesses 
considerable importance, and so much interest 
attaches to it as well, that such trials should 
always constitute a part of the operations at any 
properly organised experimental station. To 
ensure results of a really useful character, the 
issues must be narrowed as far as possible, and 
the closest attention is demanded to secure equality 
of conditions. The plants submitted to the trials 
should be from their natural characters flnd t^eir 
origin strictly and fairly comparable, the smalleit 
details being fully considered, as some of these 
have a material bearing upon the subeequeat 
behaviour of the tested plants. The neglect of 
cultural essentials at the commencement can 
seldom be rectified afterwards, ' and perplexing 
crop results often follow. The preparation of the 
land, both as to time and weather oonditioss, 
should be as uniform as attention and laboux' Ciln 
render it; the manuring and the previous year 
or two's crops should have been identical ; and 
' the soil should be free from any marked diver- 
gencies, either in chemical composition or physical 
properties. The land chosen, too, should be level 
and free from irregularities, both in aspect and 
altitude. The period for sowing or planting 
mtist be selected with the same objects in view, 
namely equalisation of the conditions for the 
varieties to be tested. 

If these preliminaries are disregarded variety 
trials are of little value, and imperfect experi- 
ments have in this way led to unreasonable 
condemnation of the whole work. For a con- 
siderable time the largest trials of varieties, both 
of flowers and vegetables, have been conducted 
by the leading nurserymen and seedsmen in this 
country and on the continent. It has beoodM a 
practice amongst inexperienced persons to scoff 
at these trials as being directed mainly to 
the exaltation of varieties sent out by eaoh 
individual firm. That there are defects in the 
usual systems in seed grounds and elsewhere can 
be readily admitted, and it would be contrary to 
human nature to suppose that each firm is not 
most satisfied when its own products appear to 
the best advantage. Beyond this I would not go, 
for a wide acquaintance with and a close examim^ 
tion of the methods adopted by the.leading fltms 
have convinced me that the uianoet is done to 
ensure absolute fairness both in the oultivBr 
tion and the recording of results. If a rival's 
variety is proved to be superior, the fact is 
not usually proclaimed to the world, but the 
fullest advantage is taken of it all the same, so 
that the public benefit tdtlmately. This is all 
one can eitpect; a firm does not conduct its 
busincEs for the purpose of advertising the pro- 
ducts of rival establishments. But in an official 
trial the object is to discover the merits of the 
respective varieties regardless of their owner's 
interests. 

Here, however, another incentive to the 
greatest care comes into operation. No firm of 
any standing can afford to stake its reputation 
upon the transient merits of an unproved 
novelty. It is entirely in tradesmen's interests 
to satisfy the public in what they produce ; if a 
novelty prove to be genuine they are substantial 
gainers, and if it be found to be wortliless they 
are heavier losers than the purchasers. The pre- 
sumption is, therefore, that before sending out 
anything as new, or as an improvement upon 
older sorts, they will submit it to the most 
rigorous tests which experience has suggested. 

Consequently, when an amateur experimenter, 
possibly of limited practice and imperfect know- 
ledge, takes upon himself the task of comparing 
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Tasrieties, opndemning pr piaiauig in aocordanoe 
wifch a few small trialB, he may be doing a 
grieTons wrong in one direction, while his 
praises may be equally misleading in another. 

Work of this kind most be placed upon a 
broader basis before it will yield reliable results 
for general application. For many years the 
Boyal Horticultural Society had at their Chiswick 
garden admirably arranged, efficiently conducted, 
and carefully recorded trials of fruits, flowers> 
and vegetables, which it was my privilege 
to study closely during a considerable period. 
But as regards many of these, if it had been 
possible to have tested the same varieties 
at several different stations at the same time, 
the results woold have been of still more 
value to the public, as the merits or defects of 
the varieties wouldhave been clearly demonstrated. 
If any similar trials are undertaken in the new 
garden at Wisley, an extension of the old scheme 
in the way suggested would be desirable. 

Now that the Board of Agriculture is giving 
some attention to horticulture, it would be quite 
within their power to organise a. system for 
general esperipiental work (in which variety 
trials [should fovm a part), either through the 
county councils or separately. It is, in fact, only 
by the action of some central or official body that 
such work will ever be placed upon a proper basis. 

Trials may be classed in three groups accord- 
ing to their, special objects, namely — 

1. To determine the distinctness and merits of 
varieties generally. This, in most cases, means a 
large collection of varieties, old and new, for 
the purpose of determinisg those which are 
either too much alike or identical, and of 
eliminating those that are worthless. It 
espedally requires a repetition in succeeding 
seasons, and in different soils or situatlohs, to 
permit the formation of trustworthy cpnclusions. 
Such experiments, too, must not be unduly 
restricted as regards the number of individuals 
submitted to the. comparison. A few plants and 
small plots give rise to. the same mistakea as occur 
in . general experimental work when conclusions 
are founded upon. insufficient evidence. 

2. To determine the relative merit of novelties. 
Conipariaon must in this case be made with 

selected standard varieties of well-known cha- 
racters, and the trials should be extended over 
several seasons onder different weather condi- 
tions. The utmost patience is needed, and undue 
haste will often result in decisions having to be 
subsequently revised or reversed. It is not un- 
common for varieties of some fruits and vege- 
tables to be under trial for five to ten years 
before they are placed upon the market, either 
owing to a want of fixity of character, or to a 
great susceptibility to seasonal influences. Such 
a prolonged testing is not subsequently demanded^ 
but two or three seasons should be allowed ; and 
perhaps if the weather conditions be very diverse 
two may suffice. 

3. To determine the fitness of varieties for 
special situations and districts. 

Under this head trials can be conducted by 
county councils and other bodies of an official or 
independent character that should be of great 
local value. It is well known to every experi- 
enced horticulturist that both vegetables and 
fruits display strange peculiarities in their 
adaptability for certain positions or soils. Some 
are very restricted in their partialities, -while 
others seem to possess a great elasticity of con- 
stitution. Extended records dealing with these 
characteristics are most valuable guides to 
cultivators, especially when starting in new 
localities. 

There are several other points which demand 
attention in variety trials, one of importance 
bearing upon the restriction of the work, and 
concentration upon a portion of the subject at a 
time. Thus in either vegetables or fruits where 



the forms are very numerous, it may proVe 
advantageous to deal with early, maincrop, and 
late varieties separately. Perhaps in another 
case productiveness may be the special object to 
be studied ; Jugh quality is also a subject for a 
trial; and hardiness is a character that can be 
tested in a similar way. These are only put 
forward as indications of the scope of experi- 
mental trials, and many others will occur to all 
who start on the work. 

Methods of recording the observations of 
growers are of great importance here as in other 
departments, and the more uniformly and mi-» 
nutely such notes can be entered and tabulated 
the more useful will be the results. In deter- 
mining the respective value of the varieties com- 
pared, the first matter is to set out in full what 
characters are to be considered, and then to 
adopt a system of awarding points, as in judging 
at horticultural shows. Care must, however, be 
taken to fix a sufficiently high standard at the 
commencement, as subsequent alterations will 
lead to confusion. The Boyal Horticultural 
Society has adopted a system of this kind. in 
awarding marks to the varieties under trial, but 
it has always seemed that the degrees of merit 
are too restricted ; in practice I have found that 
with a lower standard than six points difficulties 
constantly arice. 

A good example of the details required in 
varied triala is afforded by the forms issued by 
the National Potato Society to observers who 
have conducted county trials. In these, entries 
are required under the following headings: — 
Soil; previous crop; manure used; cultural 
operations ; distance in inches between rows and 
between sets ; direction of rows ; rainfall during 
growth; spring frosts; name of the variety; 
numbers of tubers planted ; total weight planted ; 
date of planting ; habit of pluit ; description of 
blossom ; api)earance of disease ; date of lifting ; 
quantity lifted, ware; quantity lifted, seed; 
groEB weight lifted ; fiavour; general remarks. 

With many fruits and vegetables it is desirable 
to eomplete the observations by testing the 
qualities of the varieties when cooked ; and in all 
cases good cultivation should be provided. 
. Starved or stunted products are not required in 
such comparisons; on the contrary, it is im- 
portant to ascertain the full capabilities of the 
varieties without excessive stimulation. £. 
LeMm CoiiU, 

{To be ooniinued.) 

F0RE8TRY. 

- » ■■ 

QUEBOUS PEDUNCULATA & SESSILIPLOBA. 
The enclosed table, showing the rate of growth 
of these two varieties of Oak, may be of interest 
to readers of the Oardenert' Chronicle, The 
acorn of Q. pedunculata was taken from the 
large Oak at Panshanger, and that of Q. sessili- 
fiora from a tree at Wobum. The two trees are 
growing here in sandy loam 200 yards apart. An 
accurate account of their growth has been kept, 
which I endoee. 



QUEBCUS PEDUNCULATA, 
sown 1811. 


Q. SBSSIUFLOBA, 
fiown 1840. 


Year. 


Circnmfer- 
ence at 8 fb. 


Clrcnmfer- 
ence at 5 ft. 


Circn infer- 
ence at 8 ft. 


Circumfer- 
ence at 6 ft. 


186» 


ft. in. 


ft. in. 


ft. in. 
1 10 


ft. in. 
1 8 


1809 




6 10 


2 6 


9 4 


1871 




70i 


a 10 


3 7i 


1872 






801 


a 10 


1878 






4 8 


8 11 


1883 






60i 


48i 


1886 






5 81 


6 


1893 


8 11 




6 8 


6 4 


1900 






8 


7 7 


lf04 


9 10 


9H 


8 7* 


8 1J 



From the above table it appears that the sessile 
variety is rapidly gaining on the pedunculate. 
H, Clinton Baker, Bayfordlury, Herts. 



PQTATOS. 

Soil AKD Quautt in Potatob. — Interestbg 
evidence of the effects of soil on Potato 
quality comes from Hackwood Par^, Basing- 
stoke. Mr. Bowerman, the gardener, is without 
doubt one of the most experienced vegetable 
growers in the kingdom, and in the fine open 
kitchen - garden at Hackwood Park, with a 
deep and well fertilised soil on a chalk subsoil^ 
he has iui excellent opportunity for growing 
high-class Potatos, and produces annually some 
of the finest crops of this vegetable; rarely, 
moreover, is he troubled with disease. For 
the past few years he has favoured me with 
a sample of his favourite maincrop Potato, Up- 
to-Date, to cook and test its merits. It always 
cooks superbly, and this season it is ss good 
as ever. He writes t^ith regard to two newer 
varieties. Northern Star and Evergood, both 
having in other directions very high reputa- 
ti(»is,"I have fourteen sacks of these, but both 
varieties are so bad when cooked that I wish I had 
never seen them." Tet in some other soils these 
vfirieties may be of excellent quality. In any 
case it would seem that owing to the tubers being 
less dry or starchy, the stocks should be exoellent 
for seed purposes. 

Baisinq Nnw Potatos. 
With all respect to so eminent a Potato-raissr 
as is Mr. Findlay, I cannot for one moment accept 
his dictum that natural cross-fertilisation has 
never taken place in connection with Potatos. 
Were that so, how is it that in years past, when 
many varieties did produce pollen so abundantly 
that flowers would give it off almost in cbnds, 
and berries set literally by bushels, that 
seedlings raised from seed so produced would 
very greatly vary in character P If Tomatoe will 
cross-poUenise freely, why not Potatos, when 
pollen is abundant f True, with varieties grown 
to produce huge crops of tubers pollen is now an 
exceptionally scarce article in Potato flowers ; but 
thirty years ago it was singularly abundant in 
many varieties. We have the authority of the 
late Mr. Clarke, of Christchurch, who raised the 
famous Magnum Bonum, that it was the product 
of natural cross-fertilisation. The Early Bose, 
though a free-bloomer, never did set flower or 
produce berries. But on one occasion Mr. 
Clarke found a couple of berries on a plant 
growing near to a breadth of Paterson's 

t Victoria, and he was confident that a natural 
cross had been effected. He had never made 
such a cross. Surprised to find berries where 
otherwise none had been found, he eaTcd 
them, sowed the seeds, and raised a batch of 
seedlings, one of which was the famous Magnum 
Bonum. Such was the account Mr. Clarke made 
to me in writing many years ago. In any case 
no clever artificial manipulation has yet produesd 
a variety fraught with greater value to Potato 
growers than was Magnum Bonum. In these 
days, when Potato fiowers produce so little of pol- 
len that self-fertilisation is of the rarest, naturally 
there are no clouds of pollen to be wafted in the 
air from fiower to flower, as was the case many 
years ago. Then with some varieties it was 
needful, to check the production of berries, 
to pick off the clusters of bloom before the plants 
could become exhausted by seed-pod develop- 
ment. Naturally this sparseness of pollen haa 
made intercrossing to secure new varieties almost 

' Im art ; all the same, new ones do come in 
bewildering profusion. I read with amused 
interest Mr. PindUy's account of the elaborate 
method he adopts in sowing Potato -seed. I 
have raised myriads of seedlings in my time, 
and found no more difficulty in doing so than in 
raising seedling Tomato plants. Pots or pans 
flUed, as usual, with fairly good sandy soiljholes 
with the point of a finger a quarter of an in^ 
deep, made equidistant all over the soil j a seed 
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placed in eaoh^ Uien just ooTered orer. By that 
way it was enbuied tllat ea6h little plant had its 
fair share of elbow-room till strongs enough to 
lift and shift singly into small pots« keeping 
them near the glass> and shifting into 48's 
befcMre finally planting-ont. A, D. 



CYCLAMEN COUM. 

The round-leayed Cyelamen is one of our most 
▼alaable of early spring (one might almost 
say of winter) flowers, for, together with other 
members of the genus, suoh as C. Atkinsii and its 
hybrids, they may often be seen in flower or in 
bud in winter. I am led to remark on the beauty 
and the general value of these plants by reason 
of a greatly admired exhibit of them at a meeting 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society on Feb. 14. 
As displayed in the boxes in which they were 
exhibited, the plants gave an exoeUent idea of 
what may be accomplished by a free use of thenr 
in the guden. One of the best purposes for which' 
to use them is as a groundwork to suoh plants ss' 
Andromeda floribunda, Kalmia, Ledum, Daphne 
Cneorum, and similar subjects. The soil usually 



FlO. 55.— CYCLAMEN COUM VAR. 

employed for suoh shrubs is very suitable for 
theee hardy Cyclamens, which appear to possess 
a liking for the shelter and the shade thus 
afforded. At the same time the plants grow well 
in sandy loam in which old mortar has been 
mingled. At Painswick, where the late Mr. 
James Atkins grew these plants so well, the soil 
is of a heavy loamy character, and probably to 
facilitate the drainage more than for any other 
reason, small limestone chippings of the district 
were freely incorporated with the soil, and in 
these the plants thrived with great success. 

As plants for the cold-house in winter. Cycla- 
men Coumand C. ibericum are very charming. 
The latter species varies considerably, which 
variation is seen in the flowers and also in the 
more or less marbled leaves. C. Coum is a small- 
leaved plant, the leaves being not more than 
1^ inch across, of a dark-green colour with reddish 
under-surfaoe ; cordate, and slightly crenated at 
the margin. The delicate-looking flowers are 
developed not more than 8 inches above the 
plant. The corolla is short, with roundish and 
bluzit segments, of a reddish colour, with crimson 
staining at the somewhat constricted mouth. A 
white form of this plant was raised by the late 
Mr. James Atkins. Mixed groups of these varie- 
ties are very pleasing in the early days of the 
year, when they flower with the Snowdrop, 
Winter Aconite, &c. 

In planting the corms should be buried an inch 
or more beneath the surface, of the ground. 



Imported corms frequently remain dormant for a 
whole year, although perfectly sound. In the 
interesting group already noted, which was exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Jackman, of Woking, additional 
interest was given by a curious development seen 
in a single plant, and which is illustrated in 
flg. 65. This was virtually a variety of C. Coum 
album, but possessed seven segments in place 
of the normal five. The segments were pointed, 
acute, and horizontally disposed, giving a star- 
like appearance to the flower. The segments 
were heavily marked with deep violet at their 
bases. All the flowers on the plant were iden- 
tical, and the segments not reflezing as in the 
ordinary form, presented a novel and interesting 
feature. S» H, Jenkins, Hampton Bill, 



THE SPECIES GP EREMURUS- 

{Continued from p. 99.) 

S, h, rohuttus (E. himalaicus x robustus). — A 
pretty and vigorous hybrid that may be ade- 
quately described as having the habit of E. hima- 
laicus, the larger fiowers of E. robustus, whilst 
the colouring is a blend between that of the two 
parents— a silvery -blush or white "shot" with 
tints of pink. It is an effective garden plant, 
but it has the precocious habit of £. robustus in 
thrusting its flower -spikes too early for their 
well-being. E, himrob x is another name for it. I 
think, however, there are hybrids between hima- 
laicus and rob?stus both ways, these differing 
more in habit than inflorescence from each other. 

£, OlgcB (Begel). — A pretty, graceful Eremuru3 
that one too rarely sees in private collections, 
though introduced long ago. It has a root- 
system similar to that of E. himalaicus, but the 
thong-like roots are ruddy-tinted. The leaves 
are very long and numerous, glaucous, and very 
tough, forming a loose tangle a yard through 
when established. The root-stock is more often 
two to three-crowned than simple, and the spikes 
attain to a height of 8 to 9 feet, 6 to 7 feet of which 
is sparsely covered with short pedicelled flowers 
that are colourel white internally and reddish- 
pink externally. The petals are rounded and 
shell-like, showing many tints of silrery-pink on all 
surfaces, and they remind one of Apple or Peach- 
blossom. The spikes are much less crowded than 
in most of the species of Eremurus, and they are ex- 
tremely graceful and very lasting. It flowers five 
to six weeks after E. himalaicus and E. robustus, 
and is generally the last to bloom of the race. 

1 have measured flowering portions of strong 
spikes that exceeded 7 feet in length, and a mass 
of imperfectly developed buds at the tips showed 
that still greater length is possible. It grows 
splendidly in heavy clay, and one strong speci- 
men has yielded a dozen flowering crowns in four 
years. The species varies a little in colour range ; 
some are nearly white, others striped with pink 
externally, the inner surfaces pellucid and slightly 
flushed pink ; others are almost brick-red exter- 
nally, but never harshly coloured. 

E, robiis^ttf . — ^The finest Eremurus so far intro- 
duced, and an exceedingly vigorous plant, sur- 
passed in stately magnificence only by its variety 
Elwesianus. It is a plant one cannot grow too 
well, for it prefers a deep sandy loam, and appears 
to resent soils containing any quantity of chalk 
and lime, such as would grow E. Bungei well. 
The root-stock has a conical crown (^differing in 
this respect from Elwesianus) set in a depression 
of the roots, which ascend abruptly as they leave 
the root-stock, the thongs being rigid and fieshy, 
and not more than a dozen around each crown. 
The leaves are deeply channelled, pale green, 

2 feet long or more, ascending for hfdf their 
length, the tips always drooping when fully 
grown. The fiower-spikes are 8 to 10 feet high, 
stouter than a man's wrist when fully developed, 
bearing on the upper third a dense array of soft 
pale pink flowers, 1) inch across each, the petals 



of which are broad and rounded, the anthers 
reddish, and the ovaries orange-tinted. It is a^ 
splendid species, succeeding admiVably in » 
shrubbery clearing and oth^r sheltered place, 
where its growing spikes Vould receive some 
protection. The flowering-spikes of E. robustus* 
are among the flrst to appear, and they grow* 
very quickly when once started ; hence it is not- 
improbable that they may suffer from late frost» 
in the open border. For such open spaces the- 
variety Elwesianus is the better plant — it i» 
later in pushing spikes, and slower in developing^ 
its spikes than E. robustus. Gf. B. Mailed, 
(To be e<niHnfi£d.) 



THE PAGOSCOPE. 

XJndeb this name M. Bemel-Bourette ha» 
introduced an instrument which cannot fail to be 
of service to cultivators. We take our illustra- 



no. 66.— BEWALK OF THE FilOST I 

tion (flg. 66) from the Journal de la Soci4U 
Eatiimale d* HorHcvXture de France for January, 
1905, where it is fully described. The object of 
the instrument is to give timely notice to the 
cultivator of the approach of frost. The appa- 
ratus consists of a dry and of a wet bulb thermo- 
meter attached to a plate of zinc, whereon are in- 
scribed certain flguree in lines on either side and 
onain a horizontal or curved line near the top, 
representing thermometric degrees. There is 
also a needle, which serves as an index. The 
plate itself is marked with three bands or stripee 
of colour, green, yellow, and red, the yellow stripe 
being relatively narrow. 

The thermometric scale represented is the 
Centigrade, but of course a similar arrangement 
might be adapted to the Fahrenheit scale. When 
it is desired to use the instrument, the tempera- 
ture of the wet bulb thermometer on the right- 
hand side is first of all noted. Let us suppose it 
is between 5*" and 6% then the index is moved so 
that its point becomes placed between 5** and 6* 
on the curved line of figures at the upper pari 
of the plate; then the temperature of the dry 
bulb .thermometer on the left side is read off ; let 
us suppose it is between 7* and 8". Having 
ascertained this, the finger tip should be run 
along the horizontal line corresponding to that 
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temperatore till it meeti the index or needle. 
If the point where the horizontal line comes 
into ooitttaot with the index is situated on the 
portion of the plate oolonred green there is no 
fear of the occorrenoe of frost ; if the jonction 
point is in the yeUow band the frost is likely to 
ooour, at any rate it would be pradent to take 
precautions; lastly^ if the point of contact of the 
hotiEontal line with the index happens to fall 
within the red baad« frost is absolutely certain to 
f oUow. The instrument is patented. 



SPRING FLOWERS AT FIR 
GRANGE, WEYBRIDGE. 

W. A. BfLKBT, Esq., an active member of the 
<)ouncil of the Boyal Horticultural Society, has in 
a Tory few years succeeded in making his gardens 
lit Weybridge most varied, beautiful, and inte- 
resting. When Mr. Bilney acquired the property 
a good part of it wkl'still beautified by the Pine- 
trees peculiar to tibtf^istrict, and his object was 
to interfere as IfMfe as possible with the Pine- 
wood, but to arrange, Vith the aid of the existing 
trees and natural undulation of the sandy soil 
beneath, a series of pretty gardens connected by 
seemingly endless walks, and his object has been 
accomplished in a highly successful manner. It 
is now a scene of great beauty, the spring flowers 
being well advanced, and a very great quantity 
of bloom appearing to keep up the display until 
the summer flowers come in. Many thousands of 
bulbs of all kinds have been planted— clumps of 
the best Pssonies, Irises, and other showy 
flowering plants, and all have thriven well, 
despite the sandy nature of the soil, which even 
now is rather dry beneath the more closely 
arxaoged Pine-trees. 

Around the commodious dwelling - house a 
modem garden, with lawn and flowers, is 
imranged; on one side is a rustic nook surrounded 
\rj Bambler Boses running over rustic woodwork. 
Beneath the windows of the billiard-room a close 
bank of that most useful of hardy shrubs, Choisya 
temata, is arranged, and the lawn in front is 
«tndded with innumerable tufts of Crocuses of 
all colours, which are permanently planted j and 
tiom, the house and beneath the Pine-trees 
runs the garden of rockeries, banks, and 
naturally arranged groups of most of the best 
hardy plants and shrubs. In the first nook the 
masses of Crocus Imperati have been in bloom fcr 
several weeks, and will last several weeks longec ; 
the hardy speoies of Cyclamen commenced fiower- 
ing in January, and are now beautiful objects ; 
4md the large dumps of Gentiana acaulis show 
well for bloom. At another curve is a large mass 
of Winter Aconite covered with yellow flowers. 
This seeds of its own accord, and the seedlings 
axe thickly distributed. Beyond, beneath the 
Pine-trees, is a plantation of Bhododendrons, with 
tianks of Irises beside them, and a small oma- 
• mental water for Nymph aoas, the rockery around 
. being planted with a complete collection of Saxi- 
frages, some of Idle earlier of which are in bloom. 
Then comes a bog-garden with suitable plants, 
and having Bamboos and other graceful subjects 
around it. Here, and in several other parts of 
the garden, clamps of Narcissus minimus are in 
flower. 

Passing through the rock-bordered walk a 
nook of Hellebores, Snowflakes, Snowdrops, and 
other spring bulbs are making a fine show, and a 
small Fern-dell is reached. Beyond is the new 
Japanese garden, well advanced, and in which it 
is intended to plant uncommon Japanese plants 
and shrubs. Quantities of Japanese Lilies are 
already planted, the uncommon Lilium mbellum 
being represented by a clump of one hundred 
bulbs. The continuation of the woodland walk 
returns to the house again, and is beautiful at 
many points with the flowers of Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, Galanthus Elwesii,' Hepaticaa, Cyclamen 



Coum, Hamamelis, Primula cashmeriana, and 
other spring flowers. The whole of the btiautif ul 
garden scenes have been carried out on Mr. 
Bilney's own plans, and his labours have proved 
a great relaxation to him during an active life. 

The walled-in kitchen-garden is in excellent 
trim ; the fruit-trees and general crops are in flne 
condition. Most things thrive better than would 
be expected on such sandy soil, though Turnips 
and some other root-crops are difficult to obtain, 
and Baspbecries refuse to grow or fruit even 
tolerably. 

Under a sheltered wall is the children's garden, 
managed entirely by themselves. Peaches and 
Nectarines under glass are in foil flewer, and in 
the greenhouse a large batch of LaohenaKa 
tricolor makes a flne show, and the Boses in pots 
are well set with buds. 



The Week's Work. 



THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid OroWer to Sir FaEDSBicx 
WiOAN, Bart., Clare Xiawn, East Sheen, 8.W. 

Moiting A'erides, — A. Fieldingii, the ''Fox- 
brush" Orchid, has a good constitution, and 
gprows well if suspended frdin the roof of a 
Cattleya-house. Once established in a basket, it 
is not advisable to disturb a plant until the basket 
hss decayed. Associated with this are A. crassi- 
folium and A. crispum, each of which may now have 
the old sphagnum-moss picked out, and new moss 
pressed moderately flrm in its place. For a month 
or so after resurfacing any of the plants sprinkle 
the sides and surface only, but whom the roots 
become active afford water whenever there are 
signs of dryness. Species which need more heat, 
sluide, and moisture, sudi as A. affine, A. Lobbii, 
A. maculoeum, A. Lawrenoeanum, A. odoratum, 
A. quin^uevulnerum, &c, may be grown in pots. 
Insert pieces of crock placed upright amongst the 
roots, and fill in between these with freshly 
gathered sphagnum - moss. Plants having too 
much naked stem may be shortened from the base 
upwards, so as to bring the foliage nearer the pots. 
The plants should be staged in a position wnere 
there is a free circulation of air, and extra care 
is needed for sometime in the matter of watering. 
Keep the surroundings moist by damping the 
spaces between the pots, and spraying overhead 
. on all fine days. A. Yandarum, a terete-leaved 
species, thrives best in a moderately cool house, 
such for instance as one in which Cypripedium 
insigne succeeds. In other respects treat the 
plants in the same way as the other species, exoept 
that these should be tied to upright stakes. 

Angracums.^The dwarf-growing species, such 
as A. citratum, A. bilobum, A. Leonis, A. mo- 
destum, A. pallidum, A. Sanderianum, &c., grow 
best in baskets furnished with a few pieces of 
crock and a surfacing of moss. Suspend the 
plants on the shadier side of the East Indian- 
house, and afford them abundance of water 
throughout the growing season. A. eburneum 
and A. sesquipedale being more robust, need pot- 
culture. For potting these, use a mixture of 
fern rhizomes, sphagnum-moss, small crocks, and 
a small proportion of semi-decayed Oak leaves. 
Place a few pieces of potsherds in the bottom 
of the pots, and then work in the compost 
amongst the roots, surfacing the whole with 
clean, chopped sphagnum - moss alone. Place 
the plfmts in a warm house where the shading is 
not dense, and>fford water sparingly, except just 
when the plants are rooting freely. 

Vandas, being of a diversified character, all the 
species cannot be treated just now, but such as 
V. insignia, V. Bensoni, V. Denisoniana, V. la- 
mellata, V. Parishii, V. Roiburghii, &o., may 
have the old moss replaced with new. Suspend 
them on the shady side of the warm-house, and 
keep them just moist until they are rooting 
freely, when copious supplies of water may be 
afforded them. V. ccerulea is best grown in pots 
two -thirds filled with drainage and surfaced with 
sphagnum-moss, which may be renewed now. 
Place the plants in a light position in a 
house where an intermediate temperature is 



maintained, afford ventilation freely, but msim- 
tala an abundatace of moisture in the air. The 
sphagnum-moss will not need much water for 
some time to come; but when the plantb are 
rooting freely, it will be dilfioult to afford them 
too much, providing the other conditions an 
satisfactory. Disease spots may appear on the 
leaves if there are cold draughts, or if a " stuffy " 
atmosphere is permitted. To some extent these 
spots may be arrested by pricking them with a 
needle or a knife-point. 

FLAITTS UNBEB GLASS. 

By A. BULX.OCK. Gardener to E. J. WrrHss, Esq., 
Ck>pped Hail, Bppinff, Essex. 
Primula lewensts x.— For two months past a 
batoh of these plants has given us a bright dis- 
play of flowers, but the plants have now ceased to 
be effective. For winter use there is nothing 
more serviceable than this Primula if grown well, 
but otherwise it is of little value. The specimens 
when arranged in a mass among other flowen wee 
very pleaslttg, but the flowers, if cut and anan^ed 
ain glasses; soon drop, and I would not recommend 
dtkem for this parpoae. I have found little diffi- 
culty in raising a large number of plants 
from two I purchased some two years ago 
for stock ; and my method of culture is as follows : > 
— As soon as they have ceased to flower they 
should be divided (care being taken not to bresJc 
the young roots during the operation) and re- 
potted. Let the compost consist of good flbrous 
loam and leaf-soil in equal proportions, one-third 
of old lime-mortar sifted, and one-third of silver- 
sand. Very small pots only should be used for 
the flrst potting. Place the plants in a warm 
frame near the %ht for a few weeks, and provide 
them with slight shade in bright sunshine. When 
the weather iMOomes warmer and roots are form- 
ing, remove the plants to cooler quarters, and 
repot them into slightly lurger pots, using similar 
compost for the second potting. The third and final 
repotting should be into 5-inch or 6-inch pots at 
most, and when these pots become full of roots the 
plants willrequire feeding with weak manure water. 
During the summer no place suits them better 
than in a cool frame directly under a north wall, 
where they can be shielded from the direct rays 
of the sun, but derive full benefit from the light. 
Until the plants become strong the flowers should 
be removed as they appear. 

Lobelia ienutor, figured in the Gardenen' 
Chronicle, Jan. 19, 1901, p. 46, fig. 20, whether grown 
in baskets or in pots, is extremely valuable during 
summer and autumn. A pinch of seed should be 
sown now, and another pinch a little later on to 
form a successive batch. Sow the seed on a hot- 
bed;, and prick the plants off as soon as they are 
ready. The seedlings require warmth and mois- 
ture, and much light during t&eir season of 
growth. 

BrowaXlia tpecioea major, — Insert cuttings ^ or 
sow seeds of this plant. Pots containing 
cuttings should be plunged in a mild bottom-heat. 
Seeds also should be raised under like oonditioas, 
and the seedling plants should be grown during 
the summer on a shelf near to the light in a 
warm-house. 

THS HABDY FBUIT OABDEN. 

By W. H. CULRKB, Gardener to Sir William Plowdeh, 
Aston Bow&nt House. Oxon. 

Baapberry Canes may still be planted. They 
are gross feeders, necessitating a liberal amount 
of manure to be worked into the land before 
planting is done. Sackers make the best planta- 
tions and should be planted in preference to 
dividing old stools. Allow a space of h feet 
between the rows, and 8 feet from plant to plant. 
Newly-planted canes should be out down to 
within 1 foot of the ground soon after planting, 
reducing this length to almost the ground level 
when growth has well commenced. 

Older Plantations may now have the canes 
topped, and a good plan is to shorten every 
alternate cane to within 2 feet of the ground ; 
by this means some very fine fruits are obtained, 
and the season of ripening is prolonged. I can 
recommend this practice where the canes are 
trained to wires. The bundling of five or six canes 
together is a system practised in some gardens, 
but in such cases many of the buds fail to grow 
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througH being so crowded. It is preferable, if 
neatness is not a considezation, to shorten the 
canee to 4 feet high and allow them to fall out- 
wards. Not only will the old canee succeed 
better^ but the young ones also; and this simple 

Elan is followed by market growers. Where 
eavy mulchings ha^e been applied to Basp;- 
berries the material may be lightly forked-in below 
the surface of the soil, remembering that Basp- 
berries are surface rooters, and it is not g^ood 
praotioe therefore to dig deeply amongst them. 
Of yari«tiee. Superlative is the nniyersal favourite, 
Baumlorth's Seedling and Hbntiet following a» 
led-fmiting varieties, and Antwerp is an old 
favourite yellow - fruiting variei^, but is now 
superseded by the newer one, Guinea. 

Avimm^fmiking Raapberrisa cannot always be 
ralied upon for a orop. These should be cut down 
now dfise to the ground, thinning out the new 
growths, that wHl presently come from the base 
to five of the stoutest. October Sed and Belle de 
Fontenay are the beet of tiliis section. 

GfooM(errws.— In some districts where birds are 
numerous, the work of pruning has becoi delayed. 
This should now be finished as expeditiously as 
possible, covering the bushes afterwards with 
fish-netting. Bushes from which the fruit will be 
picked wh^t still men should not be so heavily 
pnined as those of some of the Laneashire and 
other dessert Tarieties. Thin out the centres of 
tiie trees, entting back the side shoots of last 
▼ear's growth to three or four buds, and the 
kftding growths to half their length. If Goose- 
berries and Bed and White Currants are required 
for exhibition purposes, cut the shoots hard back, 
leaving five to six ey^ on each shoot close to the 
main stem. Tliey will then produce unusually 
fi&e finrits. 

THE KXTOHElf GABDEN. 

SF W. rzra. Gardener to lady Wantaob, Lockinfe 
Park, W&ntaffe. 

French BeanM, — Sow seeds for snocessional 
batches according to the demand. Let five seeds 
be put in eaeh 8-inch pot, and cover them about 

2 inehe» deep with fairly rich soil. They need 
1^ temperature of 60* to 66**. Veitch's Early 
Favourite is a favourite here, and is followed by 
fiaaaitian Wonder. 

Miuihro^m - ^Mb.— T%e same preparation of 
BHBiiire for Mu8hroem*beds is neoessary whether 
for use indoors or outdoors. The manure moatr 
be turned over at intervals of a day or two until 
suiBislent ia coUected to form the beds» but it 
shfiiild neiver be allowed to become so hot as to 
cause dirynees. The manure when used should be 
neither wet nor dry, and it is not well to scrupu- 
Imsdy remove all the litter from the manure, for 
the preeenoe of a little litter will help to keep 
the manure in a sweet condition. Mushroom- 
heds indoors may be made from 12 to 16 inohes 
deep, and should be equally firm all over. When 
thehesi. begins to decline and does not exceed 
W, the pieces of spawn may be inserted juat 
below the surface at distances of 6 inches apart, 
breaking each cake into six pieces. Be careful to 
ascertain that the spawn is fresh. A good 
position for outdoor beds at this season is one 
briimdan«rthwall. The siae of the beds will 
\m detennined by the material at oommaad. A 
width of 3 feet at the foundation is a oonvenient 
size, and the bed may lean against the wall 

3 fieet high, or stand dear, with equal sides, 
tapering to about the same height. When 
it is known that the temperature <tf the bed will 
not rise above 80% apply a covering 2 inches 
l^ck with rich Ioam» making this firm and 
smooth. Let beds out-of-doors be covered also 
with litter or straw 18 inches deep. 

Parsa^ — We have just sown Parsnip seeds in 
shallow^ drills 2 feet a^rt, the ground having 
been prepared well previously. No rank manure 
is near to the surface of the soil, as this would 
prevent the roots from going straight into t^e 
ground. To secure perfect roots for exhibition 
or other purposes it is necessary to bore holes 
2 to 8 feet deep, making them 4 inches wide at 
the top* and dusting the insides witii aLr«slaoked 
MmB» afterwards filang up the holes with well- 
screened soil from below the potting-beneh ; but. 
any time during March is snfSciently early for 



sowing this crop. In many gardens, however, 
this is the only means by which satisfactory roots 
can be secured, and if the whole crop be treated 
in this way the result will compensate for the 
extra amount of labour involved. 

Qlaibe Artichokes. — The finely-screened cinder- 
ashea used here for protection during severe 
weather will now be removed little by little until 
the plants are fully exposed. For the purpose of 
protection ashes have a neat appearance, and 
there is very little trouble from slugs or decay. 
Suckers that were potted in the autumn and have 
been kept under protection will now be gradually 
hardened and planted 8 feet apart in rows, and 
spaces of 4 feet allowed between the rows. Suckers 
afford the best means of increasing the stock, and 
" (jhreen Globe " is- the beet variety. 

fifeaXKi2«.— Boot-.cuttings from 4 to 6 inches in 
length have been placed in boxes containing fine 
soil, and placed in a temperature of 60". In a 
fortnight or so, and previously to- planting the 
sets, flJl the sprouts will be rubbed off excepting 
one or two> and be eventually reduced to one. If 
this system is not adopted, cuttings may now be 
planted, in rows drawn ^th the line and hoe, 
2 inches deep, 2 feet apart, and 12 inches 
between the plants. 

FRUITS ujnjjSB GIiASS. 

"Bg V. JonnAH, Gardener to Dr. Cobbbt, Impney Hall 
Gardens* Droitwlch. 

Pot Vine$ which were started into growth in 
November will now be at the stoning stage, or 
approaching thereto, when the temperature at 
night should be reduced to 66**, to be increased to 
68 on mild nights. When the berries a^in 
commence to swell take advantage of bright 
sunny days to push forward the crop by closing 
the house eariy with sun-heat. Liberal supplies 
of weak tepid manure • water and occasional 
sprinklings of Kirk's and Thomson's Vine- 
manures should be afforded. Allow the laterals 
to extend a little more at this stage, for if space 
will allow of this it will improve the size and 
colour of the fruit. Keep the atmosphere moist 
by damping the paths and walls in the house, 
using occasionally for this purpose weak liquid 
manure. If red-spider makes its appearance, 
sponge the Vine-leaves at onee. 

Lat^ Vines. — ^Let hkter Vines of Black Ham- 
burgh and other free-getting varieties have a 
teanperature of 65° at night when in fiower, and 
disperse the pollen by gently tapping the roots 
or by passing the brush over the bunches at 
mid-day. Thin out the bunches as soon as pos- 
sible, care being taken not to thin Blade Ham- 
burgh severely; Retain six or eight bunches on 
each Vine, according to the siae of the bunches 
and strength of the Vines. Avoid over-cropping 
the Vines or the fruit will be sure to lack colour, 
and the quality will be only second-rate. Pay 
careful attention to ventilating the house and to 
^e stopping ot lateral groims on the Vines, 
always allowing plenty, of room for the principal 
leaToa to- develop i>erf eotly. 

Cucumbers, — Plants raised from seeds sown as 
advised in a previous Calendar will now be grow- 
ing freely, and as the days increase in length 
more moisture may be giventhem. Those pU^ts 
which have been in befudng all the winter may be 
deared out as soon as the young plants have 
become productive. Stop all laterals at the first 
lesf , and encourage a few early fruits, but do not 
allow more than one or two imits to each plant 
at the commencement, and cut them before they 
attain to their full size. Afford a top-dressing to 
the plants when roots i^pear on the surface of 
the soil, but avoid over-feeding until the plsAts 
come into full bearing, when all supeifiuous 
growths should be removed, and the others 
pinched and tied in when necessary. Afford 
ventilation when the atmospherio temperature of 
the house is at 76% if only for a short time, 
increasing the amount of ventilation as the tem- 
perature rises to 80". Close the house eariy in 
the afternoon with plenty of atmoiq^erio mois- 
ture, allowing a further rise to 85'' or 90" after 
closing. 

Fr^me CucumberM. — Let the materials be got in 
readiness for these. The bed should consist of 
two parts leaves and one part of stable litter, well 



mixed together by freouent turnings before 
making up the bed. When the bed has been 
made, form a ridge or place mounds of soil, one 
to each light generally being enough. Plant out 
the Cucumber plants as soon as the soil has 
become warmed through, or at a temperature of 
80°, covering up the pits at night with mats. 
Leave a " chink " of air under each light to allow 
any excessive steam from the manure to escape. 



THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLBB, Gardener to Lord Hxnbt C. 
BXNTiNcx. M.P.« UnderleyHaU, Westmoreland. 

Herbaceous Border, — To prevent the strongs 
growing perennial Asters from getting out of 
bounds, lift the stools at least every seeond year. 
Make liberal applications of msnure, and r^lant 
a portion of the growths taken from the exterior of 
the dumps. If the early and late-fiowering varie- 
ties are planted in carefully chosen positions, there 
will, be fiowers continuously from July until 
November. Amongst the taller-growing sorts 
A. IsBvis Aroturus, with its black stems, is very 
distinct and effective. The variety Coombe^ 
fishacre has a very graceful habit. Dwarf- 
growing early-fiowering sorts are most useful for 
massing, especially A. acris and A. dracunculoides, 
growing from 2 to 3 feet high; slso A^ Nova. 
Belgii "densus,^' with its compact dense heads of 
deep blue flowers. Aster Thomsoni, a Himalayan 
plant, is grand for the front row, being of neat 
and refined habit, and seldom more tluin 2 feet 
high. It has large pale lilao-coloured flowers, and 
may be increased by seeds or by cuttings of the 
shoots taken in spring. The roots may not be 
divided. A. Amellus and its varieties, about 
2 feet high, sre amongst the showiest, uid, like 
A. Thomsoni, do not require stakes. The remarks 
on lifting quickly-spreading Asters also apply to 
Budbeckla "Golden Glow," Helianthus "Miss 
Mellish," and other similar plants. When the 
re-arrangement of the border has been completed, 
fork-in a good dressing of manure obtained (if 
possible) from a coverea yard. 

Herdoeeotif FKlottes require deep rich soil, and 
if the stools have been juanted two years or more 
lift them for division and replanting. Discard 
very old stools and plant clumps of newer 
varieties from reserve quarter in their places. 
Dwarf-growing varieties that fiower latis are 
valuable. 

Anemone japoniea and the variety oJha should 
be afforded deep soil, and may be increased by 
division. 

Wig<mdia macrophylla and W, FiiKeri.— Sow 
seeds of these plants in heat, and priok off the 
seedlings as. soon as th^ oan be handled Pot 
them on when they are ready for this» using rich, 
soil to encourage strong growth. Seeds of 
Niootianas may also be sown. 



THE APIABY. 

Bt Ghlobis. 
To make Syrup, — Take about 6 lb. of white 
sugar, either lump or granulated, and place it in 
three pints of water ; boil well so as to get out 
the air, for air causes sugar to candy. Much has 
been written about various drugs, which it is 
claimed will cure or prevent foul brood ; but it 
is to be doubted whether tUey will accomplish this 
result, and it will be well to omit them from the 
syrup, because the bees are never in a hurry to 
take down such a mixture. Well-fed bees will 
not leave the hive during bad weather, so we 
gain in two ways— there is less leakage by death, 
and breeding proceeds briskly within. 

What vessel to use, — Place the warm syrup 
in a common glass jam-bottle, filling it to the 
brim; then tie two or three thiokneeses of 
muslin over it^ Invert the bottle over the feed* 
hole and cover up warmly, so as not to allow the 
heat to escape ^m the duster. It will be an 
advantage to place under the bottle a block of 
wood about i an inch in thickness, with a hole in 
the. centre about 2 inches wide. Some of the 
books on bee-keeping specially warn us against 
using any but cane sugar. Personally, I do not 
think it matters whetner the sugar be cane or 
beet. I have tried both, and can see no difference 
in l^e results. 
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APNIITIEITt FOI TIE Eltllll WEEL 



AATTTRriiv TiTAn ^jSocWt^ Praticaise d'Horticul- 
•ATURDAY, MAR. 4^ ture de Londres Meeting. 



SALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY NEXT— 

Herbaceous Plants, Perennials, Azaleas, Roses, 
Liliuins, 4&C., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.G., by 
Protheroe & Morris, at la. 

WEDNESDAY, NEXT— 

Palms, Plants, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Llliums, 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Border Plants, Ac , at 67 and 68, 
Cbeapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 13 o'clock. 
—Cases of tiilies from Japan, Azaleas, Roses, &c., at 
Stevens' Rooms, at 13.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY NEXT— 

Hardy and Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Azaleas, 
North American Plants, Llliums, ^., at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.G., by Protlieroe ds Morris, at 13.— 
imported and Established Orchids, at 67 and 68. 
Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe & Morris, at 13.30. 
iFoT further pariieulara tee our AdveriUemerU eotwnnt.) 



Ayeraoe Temfebatube for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty- three Years at GhisM^ick 
-41*4\ 
Actual Tempebatubes :— 

London.— ir«dn€«day, March 1 (6 p.m.): Max. 44'; 
Min. av. 
Gardeners' Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Govent Garden, London.— 2%tfr«dav, March 2 
(lO A.M.): Bar., 39-9 : Temp.. 43". Weather- 
dull, with occasional sunsnine. 
PBOViNCES.-W«dnMdav, March 1 (6 p.m.): Max. iT, 
W. Gosstof England ; Min. 40^ Scarborough. 



_ ... - In 1889 we received from 

.?*^ ??*" I "■ Sir George King, then the 
i«Z!Zr I^i^ectorof the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, some seeds 
of this noble Ecs3, which were distributed 
among those likely to succeed in its culture. 
Probably seeds were distributed from other 
sources alsk). Mr. George Paul informs us 
that he raised seedling3 from this Rose, but 
that they damped off ; and the same fate befell 
others raised by Mr. LpACH. Some disap- 
pointment has been felt at the circumstance 
that whibs the Eose grows with the greatest 
freedom, as at Kew and c Isewhere, flowers 
have only very rarely been produced. Even- 
tually in 1898 Lord Brougham had the satis- 
faction of flowering the plant in his garden 
at Cannes. In his " List of Eoses now in 
cultivation at the Chd,teau Eldonore at 
Cannes," published in 1898, his lordship 
mentions the plant as having flowered in 
his garden for the first time in Europe li^st 
month [April, 1898, presumably]. He gives 
a photographic representation of it, and 
describes it as— 

*^A splendid plant, making growths of 
40 feet or more, with rambling branches 
armed with irregular prickles of moderate 
size, often in pairs at base of leaves, which 
are about 3 inches long and glabrous. 
The flowers are solitary, about 6 inches in 
diameter— which size will not unlikely be 
increased when the plant is older and 
stronger, of a golden - white with yellow 
centre containing an unusual quantity of 
pollen. Petals large, broad, imbricated; 
disc large, styles much exserted, free, villous ; 
stamens long. The most desirable and by far 
the finest single Eose*I have ever seen. It does 
not seem to be very hardy and is subject to 
mildew [as it is also here]. The bud is 
long, larger, but very closely resembles that 
of Madame Marie Lavall^e, and of a pure 
gold colour. This Eose when in flower should 
obviously be shaded, as the sun soon extracts 
the gold from the blooms, leaving behind a 
substitute of dirty white. At a short distance 
the flowers bear a close resemblance to a 
Clematis." 

Mr. F. Cant, of Colchester, also succeeded 
in flowering it, but with such indifferent 
results that he discarded the Eose as useless 
for his purposes. 



Then came Mr. Leach, the gardener to 
the Duke of Northumberland at Albury, 
Surrey, who succeeded in 1903 in inducing 
the plant to produce two flowers, the first of 
which was just on 6 inches across. In 
February, 1904, the same specimen produced 
about a dozen flowers, and this year Mr. 
Leach had the satisfaction of seeing twenty- 
ei^ht blooms on his plant, some of which 
were exhibited at the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society on Tuesday last, and secured for 
the exhibitor the award of a Cultural Com- 
mendation and a Botanical Certificate. Mr. 
Leach cultivates the plant in a Peach- house, 
and the shoots are trained down on the 
wires. 

The colour of the flowers exhibited was 
ivory-white, and the foliage showed one 
more pair of leaflets to each leaf than is 
represented in our illustration. A good 
figure is given in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 7972 (September, 1904), where the flowers 
are shown of a pale-primrose-yelldw colour, 
whilst the bud has the golden colour men- 
tioned in Lord Brougham's description. 
There is no doubt whatever from the glow- 
ing descriptions given by travellers, and such 
evidence as we now have, that this is indeed 
a grand Eose and amply deserved the award 
made to it. In due time we doubt not we shall 
discover some means of inducing the plant 
to flower more freely. Up to the present, 
a? Mr. Hemsley says, ''every possible method 
of propagation has been tried ineffectually 
in order to obtain flowers more freely in 
this country, yet it flowers profusely on the 
Eiviera." 

Sir George Watt was the first to 
discover this Eose (in Manipur), but 
the name E. gigantea was first published by 
the late Sir Henry Collett, who found the 
plant in the Shan Hills, Upper Burmah. 
More recently it has been found in South- 
western China by Dr. Henry and others. 
We may therefore expect considerable 
variation, whilst the colour of the flowers, 
about which there has been a diversity of 
statement, would naturally differ according 
to varying conditions and diverse stages of 
growth. Sir George Watt mentions that 
the fruit is edible, as large as a small Apple, 
and that it is sold in the bazaars of Manipur 
State. 

Mr. Fitzherbert, in our own columns. 

May 2, 1903, p. 278, mentions the species as 

hardy in South Devon ; and we have heard 

of it as grown on an outside wall at Eeigate, 

Surrey. 

1 

Rhododendrons at Sinqleton, near 
Swansea, and at Penllerqaer.— Some very 
fine speoimens of Himalayan Bhododendrons may 
be seen in the Singleton Abbey gzouncU, belong- 
ing to Lord SwANBSA. The specimen shown in 
fig. 67 is a natural hybrid between B. Falooneri 
and B. niveum, raised from seed sent to Single- 
ton by Colonel Stkks, who commenced his first 
expedition to the Himalayas in about the year 
1848. The tree is 80 feet high, and 20 feet 
in diameter across the branches. At the time 
our photograph was taken the plant had 200 
heads of flowers, which in size are very similar to 
those of B. Falconeri, but they are tinged with 
lilac colour when they first open, passing 
afterwards to white or nearly ^vihite. Mr. Jakbs 
Habbis, whose photograph appears in the illns- 
tration, was gardener at Singleton for many 
years, and has now a nursery at Blackpill in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Among the most 
notable Bhododendrons at Singleton is B. bar- 



batnm, 87 feet high and 15 feet through. This 
tree la wonderful and its effect handsome, even in 
winter, but when in flower the sight must be one 
worth a long journey to see. It generally pro- 
duces about 400 heads of flowers. Of B. Falconer! 
there is one specimen 28 feet high and 15 feet 
through, which has produced on one or more 
occasions as many as 200 heads of flowers. We 
had the pleasure of visiting Singleton in January, 
and these marvellous Bhododendrons, so large 
that their individual characters are well de- 
veloped, provided us with an unusual treat, the 
foliage of B. barbatnm and other species being so 
handsome that the absence of flowers was of less 
consequence than one would have expected. There 
is also a good Pinetum at Singleton, whidi contains 
many fine specimens, including Tsuga Mortens- 
iana (Albertiana), 110 feet high. Lord Swanbia 
having resided abroad for the past three years, 
Singleton is only inhabited by caretakers, but we 
are glad to find that although little brushing up 
and sudi-like work is done in t^e gardens, the 
trees are looked after by Mr. Habbis, who is still 
retained for this purpose by Lord Swanska. The 
extraordinary climate at Singleton is shown by 
the fact that we were able to gather beautiful 
fiowers of OreviUea rosmarinifolia on January 14 
from a plant growing on the Castle walls exposed 
to the weather. From Singleton we drove to 
Penllergaer, the residence of Sir John T. 
Llswkltn, Bt. In the beautiful and extensive 
gardens there Sir John has an exceedingly rich 
collection of .Bhododendrons, including most of 
the Himalayan species that are hardy in South 
Wales. The natural undulations at Penllergaer, 
the immense lake and other features, are 
remarkable, and the spot is an ideal one for the 
cultivation of Bhodendrons and Bamboos, which 
Sir John has made his special favourites. The 
magnificent Bamboos are a revelation to those 
who have never seen the effect they are capable 
of producing in favourable localities, where 
care is given to the selection of positions 
in which the plants will liave the benefit of 
shelter. Mr. Wabmington, the gardener at 
Penllergaer, has been at the pUce so long he has 
seen most of the rarer plants grow up, and evi- 
dently shares the enthusiasm his employer has 
for their cultivation. 

Royal Horticultural Society's Exami- 
nations FOR School Teachers, 1905.— The 
Bojal Horticultural Society will hold an ex- 
amination in Cottage and Allotment Gardening 
on Wednesday, April 6, 1905. This examination 
is intended for, and will be confined to. Elemen- 
tary and Technical School Teachers. The general 
conduct of the examination will be on the same 
lines as that of the more general examination, 
except in obvious points to which they would 
not apply. Intending candidates are requested 
to send in their names early in March. A 
SUver-gilt Flora Medal will be awarded to the 
candidate gaining the highest number of marks, 
and each candidate will receive a Certificate of 
the class in which he has passed. 

Gbnxbal Exakination. — The Society s 

Annual Examination in the Principles and 
Practice of Horticulture will be held on Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1906. A copy of the syllabus, 
covering both examinations, will be sent to any 
person on receipt of a stunped and directed 
envelope. Questions set at the Boyal Horticul- 
tural Society's ExammalAons, 1898—1904, may 
also be obtained at the Society's Offices, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, price Is. fid. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Pro- 
vident SOCIETY.—The annual general meeting 
of this Society will be held at the Caledonian 
Hotel, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.,on Monday, 
March 13, 1905, at 8 p.m. Mr. W. P. Wbioht 
will preside. 
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E08A GIGANTEA : FL0WEK8 IVORY-WHITE. 

ikwarded a Botanical Certiflcatc and Cultural Commendation by tlie Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday last,. 

wlieu flowers were shown from Albury Park Gardens, Guildford. (See pp. 136 and 140.) y^"">^ T 
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^ARLY CABBAQE8.— Messrs. Wbbb k Sons 
liaye forwarded to ns the following letter from a 
•correspondent: — "I cut and sold some Webb's 
Gmperor Cabbage on February 18. The seed 
-was sown in July^ and planted-out in the open 
field in September. Is this a record P F, Edgar, 
Polden 'Bill Dairy, Chilton Polden, Bridgwater," 

The Dean of American Commercial 
Horticulture.— The Country CfentUman gives 
<t portrait of Gbobgk Ellwangbb, founder of the 
liouae of Ellwanokb & Babbt, Boohester, N.Y., 
•ow carried on by the sons of the original 
partners. Mr. Ellwanoeb was bom December 2, 
1816, at Gross-Heppach, Wurtemburg^ the son of 
a Grape-gprower ; studied horticulture for four 
years at Stuttgart; emigrated to Rochester in 
1835, and four years later bought the nurseries 
of Bbynolds & Bateham, gradually adding to 
them until now the Mount Hope egtablishment 
covers over 600 acres. The partnership with 
Mr. Babbt was formed in 1840, and continued 
-until that gentleman's lamented death just 
^ty years later. In 1846 Mr. Ellwangbb 
married a daughter of General Micah Bbooes, 
one of the pioneers of western New York. Pour 
BOD3 were bom of this marriage, who received 
the advantages of education afforded in the best 
echools and colleges of this country, and of 
extended study and travel in Europe. 

Colonial Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace.— The Trinidad Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Ififormaiion for January mentions that an exhi- 
bition of Colonial and Indian produce will be held 
at the Crystal Palace this summer. The Legis- 
lature of Trinidad has voted the sum of Xl,600 to 
l>e devoted to this purpose, and his Excellency 
Sir Hbnby Moobb Jackson, K.C.M.G., has ap- 
^inted a Committee to deal with the matter. 
Professor Cabhody has been elected chairman 
«nd Mr. J. H. Habt secretary of the Committee. 
A space of 1,500 square feet has been applied for. 
Intending exhibitors should communicate with 
the Secretary at once. 

Destruction of Moles.— Carbon bisulphide 
is an effectual means of destroying or driving 
away moles. With a sharp spade cut through 
the mole-hill, and expose the opening of the 
ebaft of the little animal's mine ; pour about an 
ounce of the bisulphide down the hole, imme- 
diately replace the earth« and stamp it down firm. 
This method has proved effectual in ridding 
f^ardens of the presence of moles, and should be 
efTective also in pastures. Of course, care must 
\>e taken that no naked light be brought near the 
bisulphide, even a pipe alight might be sufficient 
to cause an explosion. I have also found 
bisulphide useful for destroying wasps in their 
nests. /, 0. Braithwaite, Chingford, January 20, 
1903, in Pharmaceutical Journal. 

''The Journal of the Royal HoRncuL- 
TURAL Society."— Three parts in one, dated 
December, 1904, have just reached us. Naturally 
the triple part is very bulky, and the contents 
are so copious and so varied that neither the 
time nor the space at our disposal is adequate 
to do it justice. He would be a rapacious Fellow 
indeed who did not consider that he got the full 
value of his subscription in the Journal alone, 
l^e must confine ourselves to the statement that 
the present part contains many of the papers 
vead before the Society, and even those discussed 
at the social gatherings of the Horticultural 
Club. When we say that in the latter category 
are included a paper by Sir J. Llbweltn on Bho- 
dodendrons, and one by Sir George Watt on 
Indian Primulas, we shall give our readers an in- 
dication of the value of the publication before us. 
Dr. Cooke's memoir on Plant Pests, with its illus- 
trations, will, we hope, be issued separately. The 
analysis of current periodicals, which has been so 
OBefnl a feature in recent issues, is on this 



occasion crowded out. The celebration of the 
Centenary, the opening of the Hall by the Kino 
and Queen, and the timely gift of the garden at 
Wisley, are duly recorded^ so that this part will 
have a special hietorical value as a record. By 
som^ mischance the portrait of Bobebt Fortune 
at p. 222 is given instead of that of David 
DouoLAS ; and as it would seem from the legend 
that the mistake was attributable to the Gar- 
deners* Chronicle, we are obliged in self-defence to 
call attention to the error, and also in order that 



tion with the occasion the Society has published 
a pamphlet descriptive of its vigorous life and 
good work, especially in the advocacy of the 
abolition of needless restrictions connected with 
the phylloxera scare, and in the promotion of 
free trade in horticulture. This is a pleasant 
souvenir of the Ghent horticulturists, and the 
portraits contained in it add to its interest. 

The Fruit Industry. — The Departmental 
Committee appointed by Lord Onslow to enquire 



Fig. 67.— rhododendron hybrid (r. falconeri x e. niveum) 
at singleton, near swansea. 

Height 30 feet ; diameter of branches 20 feet. Flowers tinted with lilac at first, but passing to white or 

nearly white. (See p. 13d.) 



it may be duly corrected. The amount of work 
entailed on the Secretary in the preparation of 
this volume can only be rightly estimated by 
those who have personal experience of like cha- 
racter. The Society owes him a debt of gratitude 
that is beyond repayment. 

CHAMBRE SymDICALE DES HORTICULTEUR8 
BELQE8. — In the present year the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Chambre Sjn- 
dicale des Horticulteurs l&elges occurs. In connec- 



into and report upon the fruit industry of Great 
Britain held sittings on the 21st to the 24th inst. 
The following members were present: — ^Mr. 
A. S. T. Griffith-BoBcaweD, M.P. (Chairman); Col. 
Long, M.P., Mr. C. W. Radclifife-Cooke, Mr. 
Monro, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Vinson. Dr. Somenrille, 
Mr. P. Spencer Pickering, M.A., F.B.S., the Bev. 
W. Wilks, M.A., and Mr. Ernest Gamsey 
(Secretary). The Committee had under their 
consideration the draft report prepared by the 
Chairman. 
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"The Garden City."— We have received a 
copy of Tht Qardm City, the official organ of the 
Garden City Association. This company has been 
formed, as many readers know, " to develop an 
estate of about 3,800 acres, between Hitchin and 
Baldock," for industrial and residential purposes, 
with specidl reference to sanitary and sesthetio 
requirements. The magazine deals with matfcers 
connected with the Association, is edited by Mr. 
G. H. NoETHCBOFT, and can be obtained from 
SiMPEiN, Marshall & Co., 28, Paternoster Bow. 

Geo. Monro, Ltd., Conger r.— The ninth 
annual Bohemian concert was held at the Queen's 
Hall, Lingham Place, W., on the 23rd ulfc. Mr. 
Geo. Monro presided, and was supported by 
Messrs. Assbee, Joseph Bochford, John Bochford, 
H. B. May, — Pollard, P. E. Kay, and others. 
The attendance numbered about 1,700 persons, 
and a very enjoyable evening was spent. The 
band of the Grenadier Guards, under the con- 
ductorrtiip of Mr. A. Williams, Mus.Bac, was 
presestk and the company was also entertained by 
Miss GMrrie Tubb, Messrs. Chas. Saunders, FhU 
Bay. Walter Graham, Will Edwards, &c. On 
referring to a copy of the balance-sheet for last 
year, we find that the receipts were approxi- 
mately JilSO, and donations were given to the 
following charitable institutions : — Gardeners' 
Boyal Benevolent Institution, £Q 6s ; Wholesale 
Fruit and Potato Trades Benevolent Socieiy, 
£6 6ft.; th9 Surgical Aid Society, Ji2 2a; and 
Charing Cross Hospital, ^62 28. Grants of JBl Is. 
each were made to the Geo. Monro, Ltd., Pension 
Fund, and Geo. Monro, Ltd., Outing Fund. In 
view of the good work thus done, it is gratifying 
to heap from thcj Hon. Secretary, Mr. Baker, that 
it is e apeot ed the recent conoort will prove to 
have beMi a greater sacceeB than any of its 
prede 



HOME CORRESPORDENCL 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed hy his Correspondents.) 
WILD GARDEN.— Gunnera manicata requires a 
damp but sunny and sheltered situation. . It 
thrives in soil containing much decayed vegetable 
matter and should be afforded rich top-dreissings. 
Spiraea gigantea furnishes a fine effect in July, 
with flower and stem from 4 to 10 .feet high, 
and it revels in a moist place. Other vigorous 
and easily-grown plants are Aralia oalifomica, 
Bocconia tK)rdata, Cephalaria tartarioa, Crambe 
cordifolia, Echinops in variety. Ferulae, Hera- 
cleum giganteam. Inula Helenium, Mulgedium 
giganteum, PolyiKonnma, Budbeckias, Bodgersia 
pcSophylla, San&aga peltata, Senecio clivorum. 
Telekia specioea. Acanthus, &o, W, A. MUUr. 

APPUANCE TO PREVENT DRIP.— Noticing the 
illustrations and remarks by Mr. Brewer on 
p. 86, I will give a short description of the 
method I employ here with the same object in 
view, as I think that in many ways it is an im- 
provement on^ Ute side headings illustrated as 
being fixed halfway up the principals or rafters. 
In our case the sash-bars as well as the principals 
have been treated, and the light false bottom, 
specimoi of which I enclose (see fig. 58), answers 
admirably, as it catchee and carries off all drip. 



fftiES AID SHRUBS. 



HEICA VEITCHII x. 

On 9ebniary 14 last Messrs. B. Yeitch & Son, 
of Exoter, exhibited under this name a shrub at 
the B6gpl Horticiiltaral Hall in Vincent Square. 
It did^iwt'seeiB to me to be quite at its best, for 
only 9tbw ot the flowers were open. Bat ksow^ 
ing tb» ptent as I have done for the past two or 
three' years, I can testify to its great beauty. It 
has, I bciieve, been in the Exeter nursery for a 
good naoiy years, and no doubt originated there. 
It wsmamt to Kew a few years ago to be named, 
and attiiough it was seen to be closely allied to 
Ericat ItMtanica (codonodes) and to E. arborea, 
it could not be identified with either. As it is in 
several re spec t s intermediate between those two 
speciei^ the presumption is that it is a hybrid. 
Both these Heaths have long been cultivated in 
the Bxetec nursery, and the hybridising was no 
doubtrtllfr work of bees or other insects. 

Messrs. Veitoh presented a plant to Kew, and 
this has grown and flowered welL Last spring it 
was in flower for quite three months, and when 
regarded as an ornamental shrub may be said to 
have eclipsed both its parents. The flowers are 
pale pink, and whilst they are intermediate in 
shape between the cylindrical ones of £. lusitanica» 
and the shorter rounded ones of E. arborea, they 
bear a closer similarity to the former. In habit, 
on the other hand, E. Yeitchii follows the latter. 
It seems, in fact, to have combined to some 
extent the greater flower beauty of E. lusitanica 
with the better habit of E. arborea. 

In regard to its hardiness it will, I exx>ect, be 
at least as hardy as its parents. Neither of these 
has suffered at Kew since the great frost of ten 
years ago. But my experience is that 2(f of frost 
or thereabouts, whilst not injurious for a single 
night or so, are fatal to these species if they are 
of longer continuance. W. J. Bean, 




Fio« 661— ijronnni afvuavcb to 

IK PULMT-HOUraS. 

from condeBsation or otherwise, which may col- 
lect at any portion of the bar ; and bdng light in 
coBstmetion and nicely beaded^ it adds to rather 
than detracts from the appesranes of a i^ain 
sash-bar. Shortly, the contrivance is tiiat a 
false bottom^ beaded on tiie underside and 
double-grooved on the top, is fixed to tbie bottom 
of the sash-bar, so that toe drip on either side 
the bar has a groova of its otwn to oosdiiet it to 
or near the boHom of each bar, where it can drop 
clear of plants and woodwork and do no harm to 
anything. Both sash-bars and false bottoms are 
afforded a coat of paint at the point of junction 
immediately before the latter are fixed, conse- 
quently a water-tight joint is made, and the 
drip-bars should lut for many years in g^ood, 
condition. /. 0. TallMk, Shipley Oardens, 
Derbyshire. 

"THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY."— In spite of the President's 
reply to Mr. Elwes' comments at the annual meet- 
ing on the issues of the Society's Journal, I think 
the bulk of the Fellows, unfortunately the quiescent 
ones, hold with Mr. Elwes that the Journal is un- 
duly large and greatly overdone with matter. So 
much is this the case that not one Fellow in a 
thousand can peruse the parts right through, and 
that neglect to read them whi(m is so common, 
whilst induced by the exceeding bulk of each 
issue, is greatly aided by the practice of issuing 
the books with uncut edges, so that the labour in 
cutting the leaves is too great for busy people to 
undertake. What wonder, then, if large numbers 



of the Journal are put on one side and never 
looked into. To issue books in that way, how- 
ever interesting their oontentB, does not help the So- 
ciety, nor does it advance horticulture. YThen the 
various issues of our fine gardening Press are to 
hand they are eagerly scanned and read. There is 
not a wearying excess of matter, it is largely of 
current procedure, and the paper edges are neatly 
cut [to the great detriment of the appearance]. 
No bibliophile asks that these papers be sent 
out uncut, but in the case of the Journal a^ 
few are permitted to dominate the Council; 
and thus, to the great annoyance of those- 
who would like to read their Journals, the 
issues, instead of bmng guillotined, are sent out? 
uncut. The cost of the Journal is also a heavy- 
one. At the annual meeting it was said that 
only one issue of the Joumal took place last year > 
yet the cost appears in the Exx>enditure Account 
as over jei,200, presumably for one issue. If 
three issues are to come into the accounts for 
the present year at the same ratio, the cost must^ 
be the large sum JB8,600. S«ely that is far too 
mu^ to expend on such pnUioatioBS ! Two 
issues yeariy are ample, and if o£ one-half the 
balk, so much of the matter being condensed 
such as busy people could manage to read, th& 
gain all round would be great. A Fellow, 

APPLE LADY H EN NIKER. —Referring to the 
remarks by "E. M." (see p. 115) on this valuable 
Apple, I may say that here it was at its best by 
the middle of November, and by the third week 
in December it was quite unfit for dessert. The 
tree here is a standard, and is almost the only 
tree free from American blight. The soil is a. 
shallow loam resting on mild day, which is some- 
times called soft sand. F, &. Brewer, Orana^ 
Gardens, Brentwood^ Essex. 

THE CUCUMBER " SPOT."— Mr. Ward's letter 
on p. 160 is interesting so far as the theories he 
advances may be the means of throwing some 
light on the causes which predispose the plaiit» 
to an attack of ihe disease. It is by int^ligsnt 
and watchful observatioiL of tiu growth of tiiis 
plant during the annuner by expert and practical 
glowers like Mr. Wafd that it is possible to find 
out the cause of its visitation. Once the cause is 
found then we may hope with some confidence 
that a remedy will soon fioUow. Mr. Ward 
advances the proposition that the most favour- 
able time for its attack is when the plante 
have been bearing for nine or ten weeks, and are 
consequently wefi3:ened by the heavy crops they* 
have borne. This is a theory that I think wonlcl 
be endorsed by meet practical growers ; but un» 
fortomtely for theories, be they ever so soonidl 
and good, onoe th^ come into contact with f aetiEV 
they often vanish into thin aiz» [Then they are 
not theories. Eik] Last sommer, visiting a ttum 
grower who has been a great sufferer nrom the 
ravages of this pest, he assured me that once the 
fungus had obtained a lodgment in a garden, its. 
subsequent attacks in the following years were 
considerably earlier each season, irrespeetive of 
any apparent oondition under which they may be 
growing. In iUustratioB ol tiiis point he showsd 
me some young plants in pots with only three or 
four leaves on them, and growing in a house weU 
isolated from any other Cucumbers that weve- 
suffering from this fatal " spot." After batdin^ 
against its ravages for two or three years he htii 
been compelled to give up Cucumber cultivation al- 
together. Mr. Ward further suggests a preventive 
in the shape of vaporising the Cucumber-houses 
with sulphur onoe a fortiiight from tha end of 
April until they have done bearing, when he truly 
says that every particle of leaf and stem grow& 
will be finely and evenly covered with the sulphur 
deposit. M^. Ward might have added that so would 
the flowers of the embryo Cncnndi>er and also the 
Cucumber itself. This deposit would certainlynot 
help the fertilisation of the flowers, neitherwould it^ 
enhance the selling value of the fruit, so that if 
the remedy suggested proved effective in pre- 
venting an attack the resulting injurious conse- 
quences to the crop would more than overbalance 
any good attained. I agree with Mr. Ward tiiat^ 
the directions given by Mr. Geo. Mnsnee for it» 
prevention fwhich he quotes) appeaor on the 
face somewhat fanciful and impracticable^ 
but so have many other scioitifio resesEcche* 
which have ultimately proved of great valuer 
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One grower I know iB carrying out the experi- 
ment^ the remit of which I shall follow with 
much interest. It seeniB to me that a subject of 
80 serioua import to commercial horticulture in 
£n|^Iaad is well worthy of the serious thought 
4uid reeearch of tiie proposed experimental station 
«ct Wial^. Owen Thomas. 

ARUNDINARIA NOBILI8. — Some time ago 
you pvUiBhed an article by my friend. Dr. Otto 
^tairf, of Eew, in which he stated that the plant 
Aamed by me Arundinaria nobilis is identical 
with Arundinaria Falooneri. I was abroad at the 
.time, had no means of yerifying Dr. Stapf's state- 
BientBy and» under the attack of so great an 
-authority, could only bow my head meekly and 
iwmain silent I was at Kew last week, and Mr. 
Bean then showed me the plant from which Dr. 
43tapf drew his conclusions. It is a plant of Arun- 
dinaria Falconeri sent as a gift to Kew under a 
"wrong name, and no more like what Sir Joseph 
Hooker onoe called in a letter to me, "your w^- 
namedAnrndinaxia nobilis," than an Elm is like 
mjk Oak. BtdudaU. 

CRANBERRIES FOR MARKET SUF^PLY. — In 
reference to "Bramble's" inquiry under the 
above heading, at p. 126, 1 may say that I had a 
I>u8hel or two of surplus Cranberries to dispose of 
some ten or twelve years ago, and I received a 
letter from a leading salesman in Ck>vent Qarden, 
with whom I had previous deaHngs, in reply to 
one asking if there were a demand for EngUsh- 
^rown Cranberries, saying that there was "no 
«aleifor them." However, I see in this day's 
issue of the Gfardenert' Chronicle that Cranberries 
<are quoted in the wholesale market list (p. 127) 
At 13s. per box — ^for American fruit, I tappose. 
l^ot knowing the size of the box, one is unable to 
«ay whether tiie price is such as would justify a 
man in embarking in the cultivation of the 
Cranberry on a large scale in this country as 
^' Bramble " has intimated his intention of doing, 
but I should say emphatically, " No." However, if 
'"Bramble" should oe the possessor of some acres 

' <A low-lying moist bog-land that would not 
|>roduoe anything else profitably, he might plant 
«t with Cranberries this Bpring and await results. 

"Certainly the initial Ksost of plants and planting 
would not be very heavy, and the plants grow and 
cover the ground quickly when placed in suit- 
able land, the soil being made nice and firm 
About tile individual plants. The gathering 
of the berries, say in October, is tedious 
work, but, as a role, labour is cheap and plenti- 
ful in rural districts at that time of the year. 
The only cultivation required after planting is to 
keep the ground uniformly moist, pegging down 
the shoote as they extend their growths in 
order to keep them close on the surface 
and thereby induce them to root therein as 

' ^RFell ae to prevent them being blown about by 
<the wind. No other plants in the shape of Sedge, 
Heather, &o., ^ould be allowed to grow among 
*<lfae Cranberry plants ; they should bei pulled up 
^th the hands, not hoed up on any account, as 
the use of the hoe would be injurious to t&e 
«urf ace-rooting trailing shoots of the Cranberry 
If the plants are set out [in rows P] about 
(3 ?] feet apart they will soon cover the inter- 
vening spaces. The plant may be propagated by 
'<!iittinffB, layers, and by dividing the roots. 
The nruit makes excellent tarts and pre- 
serves, for which purpose large quantities are 
•bottled annually in the autumn in some private 
places in this country. Seeing that large 
quantities of the Cranberry are imported annually 
itOTo. North America there is, alter all, a possi- 
t)ility of " Bramble " in the circumstances indi- 
cated turning his bog-land to profitable account. 
B. W. Ward, Rayleigh. 

8EED-PACKINQ. — My experience of seed- 
packing is small in comparison with that 
of such authorities as Mr. Watson and Messrs. 
Carter & Co. At the same time I have re- 
ceived seeds from the tropics, collected on the 
Himalayas of India, the Andes of South America, 
and some of our West Indian islands, also from 
well within the Arctic Circle. In each case they 
were eontained in paper packets, afterwards 
•ewn ap in calico bags, and they arrived here 
at various seasons through the post and carried 
•by the steamship companies. In the majority of 
CBBee the seeds have germinated successfully. 



Several varieties of Primula from the Himalayas 
came up remarkably welL Seeds of Bignonia and 
allied species loee their vitallf^ more quickly than 
many on account of tiie small amount of subitance 
containedin the seeds. Seeds ripened in the tropics 
have less moisture in them than our own, hence 
the desirability of thorough maturation and 
elimination of moisture from seeds sent to those 
parts from here. IT. H, Clarko, A$ion Bowant 
Oardeng, 0»on. 

AN IMPROVED MUSHROOM BENCH. — When 
calling on Mr. Bannister recently, at Westbmy- 
on-Trym« he showed me his method of supporting 
his Mushroom beds. Instead of the uaoal slat? * 
or wooden benches in the house, those beds above 
the floor of the house rested on a wire frame, 
with a meeh of about 2 inches. With a layer of 
turf over the wire-work before placing in the 
manure, he is able, when the beds are in bearing, 
to pull Mushrooms from the underside as well bs 
from the top of the bed, also from the side near 
the path in the house. Most gardeners know how 
Musnrooms will heave themaelves through any 
small space when the spawn "runs," and this 
arrangement of a wire base facilitates the work- 
ing through of the Mushrooms, and doubtless 
increases the yield. T, H, Blade, 

MANURE FOR PEACH TREES.— Mr. W. H. 
Clarke stated on p. 119 that trees growing in 
light or gravelly soils " should be examined, and 
if the roots are. in the least degree dry afford 
them a soaking with manure water from the 
farmyard." But if farmyard drainings be applied 
to roots that are at all dry they are apt to harm the 
fibres and to excite the growth of the tree too 
much in spring. Such manure-water is too rich 
in nitrogen for Peach and Nectarine trees when 
in a dormant state, and should only be applied 
after the stoning is completed, and then only if 
the tree is carrying a full crop of fruit. The 
trees should then be given a good soaking with 
clear water, afterwards applying the manure- 
water. At the same period they may also be 
given a little chemical fertiliser at alternate 
waterings. But when the fruits have been 
gathered no more manure should be given. 
ABiodw, 

CAMELLIA RETICULATA.— I enclose a flower of 
this species, which is distinct in appearance of 
growth and in size to any Camellia grown. 
The send-double fiowers often attain to 9 inches 
in diameter ; the colour is bright rose, and the 
numerous stamens add much to their attractive 
appearance. It fiowers very freelv when planted 
in equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf -soil, with a 
moderate quantity of sand ; a little soot is bene- 
ficial to the plant. W. Thorpe, Gardener to J, M, 
Collett, Etq., BiXlfiM, Qloueeeter. 

EARLY PEACHES (see also pp. 55, 91, 106, 129). 
— Why do early Peach-trees drop their buds? 
Some gardeners say that it is the result of over- 
ripening of the wood, and advise shading the 
trees in the summer after the fruit has been 
gathered, but sometimes there is the same trouble 
in the late houses, where it is almost impossible 
to get the wood ripe enoagh. My experience 
leads me to think that bud dropping is caused by 
insufficient root action. Slow, insufficient root 
action is brought about in several ways : first, by 
under-watering; second, by leaving the borders 
too long without renewing the soil, either or both 
of which reasons will prevent the trees from 
making sufficient fibrous roots yearly. Thirdly, 
by over-watering, which causes the border to 
become an inert mass of soil, with a temperature 
that is too low to stimulate the roots into gprowth. 
John Bates, Banley, Staffs. 

I did not mention planted-out trees, 

for they behave differently to pot trees. We 
have planted-out trees as well as pot trees, in 
all some nineteen varieties, but the only ones 
that fail in pots or otherwise are Alexander, 
Amsden June, and Hale's Early. With regard to 
the question of affording plenty of water to the 
roots of F6ach;trees during the autumn and winter 
months, I think every gardener will admit this 
is necessary. If Mr. Barks will visit these 
gardens during those months I think he will agree 
that our trees are supplied with sufficient water. 
I have in my possession a copy of a paper read 



before the Boyal Horticultural Society on " Pot 
Fcuit Calture," by the best authority on 'the 
subject, and if any of my friends would like to 
see it I shall be happy to let them have it, and 
they will eee that these particular varieties are 
eondemned for early forcing in pots. ThoK 
Tomlifoon, Tower House Gardens, Btreathcnit 
B.W. 

The commonest cause of bud dropping a 

probably dryness at the roots, and the conseque2.t 
check at some time or other of nutriment to tl e 
buds. A badl^ drained or imperfectly ma a 
border oontainmg subeoil of a cold retentive 
nature is also sufficient to cause the evil, which 
may be aggravated by over- watering. Another :'r^ 
quent cause is the manner many froit-honaes arr« 
«inder compulsion,«tocked with Chrysanthemuins 
in the autumn and winter months. Mot only 
are these plants watered with liquid containirg 
strong chemical manures greatly injnrious to tl e 
trees, but the ventilatdis are partially dosed in 
hard weather, and fire-heat is employed for the 
purpose of developing the Chrysanthemuo-- 
bloome. In early-forced houses this is a moat 
pernicious habit, for this reason, when the plants 
are cleared the house is immediately thrown open 
to all winds and weather, with the idea of giving 
the Peach-trees a rest. During the time the 
Chrysanthemums were there the trees or roota 
became active,andthe check occasioned by thelower 
temperature afterwardp, in some cases belew 
freezing-point, retards the development of the 
buds, which had conmienced earliet, and when 
the house is closed again to start the trees, bud 
dropping commences. Another cause is the 
suddien change from the resting to the starting 
of the house : this should be very gradual, espe- 
cially when the level of the borders is much 
below that of the surrounding ground. The tops 
of the trees must not be excited in advance of the 
roots. Early Peach borders should be raued 
somewhat above the ground leveL In our anxiety 
to secure ripened growths the extreme of over- 
ripeness is another cause of bud dropping, and the 
same evil is sometimes brought about by red spider. 
A bad attack by these insects causes the trees to 
lose their foliage prematurely in the autumn, 
and the wood lecomes exposed to the sun's r«ys, 
which so hardens it and so dries the buds tha/t 
both growth and fruit-buds will fail. Grossnesa 
in growth will cause this evil, and insecticides 
used in excess about the fruit-buds is sufficient 
to cause tbem to fall. Some varieties are cer- 
tainly more prone to bud-dropping than others, 
but if the trees are in good condition and 
proper culture is afforded, no difficulty should 
be experienced in securing a crop. Hale's Early . 
one of the beat early varieties, has perhaps not so 
vigorous a constitution as some other kinds, and 
does not succeed well in all diatricts, but well- 
ripened fruits are excellent. This season I have 
increased my stock of this variety. In a house 
800 feet long here Alexander and Waterloo have 
produced excellent fruit, and upon the outside 
walls I have no .complaint against them as bud- 
droppers. Waterloo is the better of the two, and 
should be grown in preference to Alexander. 
Early Louise, Early Beatrice and Early divers 
are growing here on outside walls, the fruits, 
although naturally Bmall, often weigh 8 to 10 
ounces. Fruits of Hale's Early have weighed 
14 ounces. W. H, Clarice, Aston Rowant Gardens, 
Oxon, 

I am surprised that no one has m ent i o n e d 

the frequency of stone-splitting in the variety 
Alexander. I have seen it in several jrardens, 
and in all cases this has been its chief failure, 
quite one* third of the fruits ripening prematorely 
owing to this cause. It is however valuable as 
an early ripening Peach, owing to its not stopping 
to "stone," and ripening much early in con- 
sequence. F, G. Brewer, Grange Gardens, 
Brentv)ood, Essex. 

There are three Peach- houses here, and not 

a bud has fallen this season. The trees in the first 
house when in flower were so beautiful that my 
employer wished to have the trees photographed. 
All varieties of Peaches and Nectarines, whether 
early, mid-season, or late-ripening sorts, are 
liable to drop their buds. The trees should 
never be allowed to get dry at their roots, 
whether resting or not. Never allow too dry an 
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AtoKwpbere at any time, but damp tbe. walks, 
borders, and stagey, if there »^ ai^y, eveii when 
the trees are resting. The ,taird« and I believe, 
tbe worst evil to be guarded gainst istbat/ol 
employing too mucb fire-beat duiing.fro8iy 
Weather when tbe tree? are. resting. Why is 
lieat employed at all when frost ia most beneficial 
to tbe trees P Sometimeis Feaqh - houses' are 
required for bousing plants, bat tbese should be 
nearly bardy, and only sufficient fife -beat be 
used to keep out severe frost. Tbe varieties we 
grow lore are Peaches Early Rivers, Dymond, 
NoblesEe, Princess of Wales, Prince of Wales, 
Barrington, Dr. Hogg, Stirling Casile, Golden 
Eagle, and Boyal Seorge; Nectarines Elruge, 
Lora Napier, Stan wick Elruge, Newton, Victoria, 
and Humboldt. Wm, FuJford, Ctuile Eden 
OardeM, Co. Durham, 



SOCIETIES. 

I - 

THB BOYAL HOBTIGULTUBAI. 

FXBRUABT 28.— The display in the Boyal Horticul- 
tural Hall, Vincent Square, on Tuesday last, was not 
quite so large or imposing as that made at the previous 
meeting. Orchids were loss numerous on the occasion 
under notice, bufc a magnificent exhibit of forced shrubs 
,was made by Messrs. R. & O. Cutbbert, Southgate, 
and with otiier groups of similar phmts, also of Cine- 
rarias, Begonias, alpine plants, kc, the ppaoe in the 
Hall was moderately well furnished. 

The Orchid CoirinTTEE recommended one First- 
class Certificate and two Awards of Merit to noveltieL* 

The Floral Committee recommended a Botanical 
Certificate to Rosa gigantea, and two Awards of Merit 
to varieties of Lachenalia raised [by Mr. F. W. Moore, 
Olasnevin Botanical Gardens. Tbe most interesting 
subject before this Committee was the specimen of Rosa 
gigantea (see p. 136), which Mr. Leach has succeeded in 
flowering a third time at Albury Park Gardens. A 
Oold Medal was awarded to Messrs. R & G. Cuthbert 
for their group already mentioned, and which owed 
very much of its effect to the smaller ^up of Magnolia 
Lenne in the centre of the display. We are unable to 
remember an instance when this magnificent Mag- 
nolia has been shown in such fine condition, or when 
the rich purple colour of the flowers was more 
pronounced. 

The only exhibit of importance before the Faurr and 
Vbgktablb Committee was a collection of Apples 
from Mr. Jno. Watkins, Pomona Farm, near Hereford. 

In the afternoon a lecture was delivered on ** Fruit 
Growing in British Columbia," by the Agent-General 
for that Colony. ' ' 

Floral Committee. 

Pruenl: W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman, and Messrs. 
C. T. Druery, H. B. May, J. Hudson, Jno. Green, R. 
Hooper Pearson, . Jno. Jennings, J. F. McLeod, C. R. 
Fielder, Ch. Dixon, Chas. Jeffries, Geo. Gordon, C. E. 
Pearson, R. C. Notcutt, E. H. Jenkins, M. J. James, 
Geo. Paul, W. Howe, R. W Wallace, J. A. Nii, Q. 
Reuthe, H. J. Cuthbert, and E. T. Cook. 

Miss Edith Cole, West Woodhay House, Newbury, 
Berks, exhibited a pretfcy species of Aloe under the 
name A. somaliensis. The plant was in flower in a 
6-inch pot, the inflorescence being nearly 2 feet high, 
and the flowers of brownish-red oolour becoming white 
towards the open end of the tube. The leaves were 
light green mottled with darker spots, and with 
purplish spines on the margins. 

Laohenalias were shown by Mr. J. T. Be.xnett Poil, 
Holmwood, Cheshunt, and Mr. F. W. Moore, Botanic 
Gardens, Glasneven, Dublin. Mr. Bennett- Poli con- 
tributed splendidly grown plants in pots, and Mr. 
Moore sent cut specimens only. All the varieties 
were seedling sorts raised by Mr. MoORE, and Mr. 
Bennett-Po^'s gardener has found that these 'seed- 
ling varieties grow with more vigour than the older 
sorts, as L. Nelsoni. 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, staged an extensive group of greenhouse 
plants, including well-flowered pot plants of Clematis, 
Cinerarias, Primula obconica, P. kewensis, Boronias, 
Eranthemym pulchellum. &c., the whole being inter- 
spersed with choice specimen Ferns (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 



i Messrs. Paul.& Son, The Old Nuraeries, Chc8hunt» 
presented a batch o^ greenhouse plants and forced 
flowering shrubs. Clematis were a feature, the hand- 
some deep claret-coloured variety named ViUe de Lyon 
being especially prominent. Occupying tbe centre of 
the group was a new hjbrid perpetual Rose namc4^ 
Cherry Ripe, a name indicative of its colour. 

Messrs. .H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, set up 
a .semi-circular group of Eupatorium petiolare, the 
plants being well furnished with heads of fragrant 
white flowers. Messrs. CannEll also staged a few 
Ciperarias, trays containing flowers of their strain of 
hybrid mammoth Primulas, and cut flowering growths 
of Pelargonium "Clorinda," which attracted consider- ^ 
able attention. This plant belongs to the swee^i- 
soented-leaved section, and freely produces large trusses 
of flowers of rich rosy-pink colour. It was raised by 
Dr. Bonavia (Bronse Flora Me4al). 

A batch of Roses displayed by Mr. Geo. Moukx, 
Canterbury, was much- admired. Considering the 
earliness of the season, the quality of the flowers was 
good. The varieties exhibited were Mrs. R. C. Shar- 
man Crawford, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Mrs. John 
Laing (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Jambs Veitch & Sons, King's Road, Chel; 
aea, contributed a misoellaneous collection of plants, 
including Corylopsis spicata, with its drooping racemes 
of sulphur-yellow - coloured flowers; the handsome 
Rhododendron Veitchianum, the showy Camellia 
reticulata, and well-flowered plants of Atragene (Cle- 
matis) austriaca. Messrs. Veitch again showed Cheir- 
anthus kewensis and Primula kewensis (Silver ' 
Banksian Medal). 

G. Haslett, Esq., Woodside House, Wimbledon 
(gr., Mr. A. Scarlett), staged half-adosen plants of 
Hipppastrums in flower. 

An exhibit attracting considerable attention was 
shown by F. D. Godman, Esq., South Lodge, 
Horsham. This oonsisted of twenty inflorescences of 
Rhododendron grande, each inflorescence being ac- 
companied with the large, handsome, farinaceous, 
obovate leaves. The individual flowers are dis- 
tinctly campanulate in shape, and of creamy-white 
colour with a dark base to the cup (Silver Banksian 
Medal). . 

Messrs. John Laino & Sons, Forest Hill, London, 
set up a semi-circular group of pot plants of Begonia 
semperflorens gigantea carminata. The plants are of 
tall-growing habit, terminating in the deep scarlet 
inflorescences that are brought well into prominence 
against the dark • green foliage (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. Sutton k Sons, Reading, flUed one of 
the centre tables with Cinerarias. The plants were of 
dwarf habit, and carried dense, compact heads of 
flowers in several pleasing shades of colour. The type 
is more sturdy than the ordinary florist's strain, and 
'shows indication of the steUata blood. A few plants 
with reddish flowers were uncommon (Silver-gilt Flora 
Medal). Messrs. Sutton also exhibited flowers of a^ 
pale yellow-ooloured Freesia obtained from crossing a 
white with a rose-coloured variety. In the new ^-aiiety 
the yellow colour was suffused over the whole flower. 

Messrs. J. Carter & Co, 237 and 238, High 
Holbom, staged a small batch of a dwarf-growing, 
white-flowered Primula named Carter's Bouquet. The 
form and size of flower are good. 

Mr. Richard Anker, Addison Nursery, Napier 
Road, Kensington, brought specimens of '*Tufa," a 
substance of volcanic origin, which is eminently suited 
for constructing rockeries, cascades, wall gardens, &c. 
A number of pictures illustrating such objects formed 
with this material was also displayed. 

Forced Flowering Shrubs. 
Quite the handsomest group of plants in the Hall 
was that shown by Messrs. R. & G. Cuthrert, 
Southgate Nurseries, Southgate, Middlesex. This 

' exhibit occupied an extensive area on the west side of 
the building, and consisted of forced shrubs set up in 
flrst-class style. Plenty of colour was furnished by 
such plants as Azaleas, Laburnums, Wistarias, For- 
sythia suspepsa, Staphylea colchica, Magnolias, Ribes, 

' Pnmus and Pyrus species, and similar plants that are 
adaptable for early forcing. Standard-grown plants 
were worked into the group with good effect, 
and in the centre was a magnificent batch 
of Magnolia Lenne, the handsome and richly-coloured 
flowers of which were remarkably fine. Suitable 
greenery was furnished by plants of Japanese Maples, 
small Palms, and various species of Ferns, an edging of 
the last-named plants forming a suitable finish to the 
whole (Gold Medal). 



.. Adjoining Messrs. CpTHRBRTfe display was a group 
of similar plants, with the exception of Azaleas, staged 
by Messra. Cutbush k Son, Highgate, London, N. 
The group did not present such a display of oolour, by 
reason of the absence of Azaleas, as the foregoing 
"oolleotion, but was meritorious for the variety and 
interest of its constituents. Wistarias, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Staphylea colchica, Spiwsa oonfusa, Pyrus 
Mains Scheideckeri, &c, with a well-grown batch of 

'^Xanthooerss sorbifolia that oocupiel the centre ot 
the group, furnished the principal features (Sttver-gUi 
Banksian Medal). 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries. Richmond, 
Surrey, filled one of the comer sites with a group of 
forced flowering shrubs. Azaleas, Lilaos, Staphylea 

' colchica, Pruniis species, Forsythia suspensa. Labur- 
num, &C. (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Alpine Plants. 

Messrs. Thos. Ware, Ltd., Foltham, Middlesex, 
presented a group of these plants. The curious-looking 
Scoliopus Bigelowi, with its Orchid-like foUsge, was 
noticed; also Canarina campanula, Iris fimbriatSy 
Dendromeoon ligidum, CorydaUs thalictrifolia, and 
numerous species of Primulas, Saxifragas, Hellebores* 
Irises, Crocuses, &c (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Cutrush k Son, Highgate, London, N., sefr 
up an extensive exhibit of alpine and hardy plants. 
Among the plants in flower we noted Stylophorun* 
diphyllum. Azalea obtusa, Anemone Pulsatilla alba, 
'Colchicum libanoticum, together with numerous species 
of Irises, Saxifragas, Hepatioas, Muscari, kc Messrs. 
Cutrush also exhibited Iris Aschersoni, a new specie^ 
with inconspicuous flowers of pale yellow colour prettily 
veined with purple. 

Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford, exhibited a 
small collection of alpine plants. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, staged a collection 
of alpine plants, including Hepaticas, Crocuses, Saxi- 
fragas, Cydam en Coum, Leucojum, &c. At the back- 
ground were several species of Rhododendron (Bronze 
Flora Medal). 

Messrs. R. Wallace k Co., KQnfleld Gardens* 
Colchester, displayed a number of pots and pans 
containing alpine plants. Crocuses, Irises, Saxifragas, 
and Snowdrops. A good type of Primula megasete- 
folia named P. m. superba was noticed (Bronze 
Banksian Medal), 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman k Son, Woking Nurseries, 
Surrey, staged a number of alpines, prominent among 
which was a batch of Shortia gakboifolia. Alpine 
. Cydamen were a feature, and we noticed a white form 
of the common Celandine, named Ranunculus Ficaria 
alba. 

Messrs. Barr k Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, oontributed hardy and alpine plants, staging 
many choice varieties of these interesting subjects 
(Bronze Flora Medal). 

Miss WiLLMOTT, Warley Place, Great Warley, showed 
a batch of Narcissus Bulbocodium var. monophylla. 
The plants represented forms of this pleasing bulbous 
flower collected in various localities, and among them 
mud^ diversity of form was shown. Some of the 
varieties were greatly superior to others (Bronze 
B»k.»nMe<W). ^^^^ 

LachenaUa, J5r*Mu»n«.— The flowers of this variety 
are of very large size and of rich golden-yeUow oolour, 
with the tips of the segments tinted with red. The 
flower-stems appear to be not more than 6 inches high 
(Award of Merit). 

LacJienalia, Jean Boger»,—Tb3B is a very handsome 
variety of distinct habit, the flower-stems being 13 or 
14 inches high. The flowers are leas yellow than some 
other varieties, but before they have become quite open 
the brilliant red colour of the calyx has a very good 
effect. Both Lachenalias were shown by Mr. J. T. 
BENNETT-Pofi, Holmwood, Cheshunt ; and Mr. F. W. 
Moore, Botanic Gardens, Glaenevin, Dublin (Award 
of Merit). 
• Rota gigantea (see p. 136 and Supplementary Illus- 
tration).— Flowers of this beautiful species were shown 
by Mr. W. C. Leach, gr. to the Duke of NORTHUMRBR- 
LAND, Albury Park, Guildford (Botanical Cercificate 
and Cultural Commendation). 

Orohid Ck>mmittee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in theohair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec), De B. Crawshay, 
H. Little, Frauds Wellesley, J. Douglas, R. G. 
Thwaites, W. Cobb, J. Colman, T. W. Bond, G. F. 
Moore, H. J. Chapman, N. C. Cookson, H. A. Tracy. 
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W. H. White, tt G. Morris, A. A. MoBmd, W, H. 
Young. W. Boxall, X W. Odell, R. B. 'White, J. W. 
Potter. W. A- Bilney, H. J. Veitch, H. T. Pitt, and 
H. BaUantme. 

There was but a small show of Orchids compared with 
those at recent meetings. The largest group was stagM 
by Mr. J. Ctpheb, Cheltenham, his speciality of fine 
Dendrobiums being the chief feature. Among those 
notell were the delicately-tinted Dendrobium nobile 
pypheri, D. n. Amesie. D. n. Ballianum, D. p. album, 
and D. n. Purity. The dark- coloured varieties were 
D. n. nobilius, D. n. Sanderianum (a model flower of a 
bright magenta-rose tint), and D. n. Statterianum. In 
the centre was a finely • fiowered specimen of the 
elegant D. barbatulum. and among the hybrids D. -k ' 
Ainsworthii interteztum. D. x Cybele nobilius, D. x 
splendidissimam marginatum, D. x Curtisii, kc. The 
Oypripediums included O. x Sallied Hyeanum, C. x 
8. aureum, and a very distinct C. x M. de Curte 
(SUver Bankaian Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons staged a group of 
hybrids, in which were the finely-coloured Cypripe* 
dliim X HarriLeeanum, Lselio-Cattleya x Myra, 
L.-C. X Violetta var. camea, L.-C. x Antimaohus. 
Leelia x splendens, PhaioCUanthe x Sedeni alba, 
and others. The species included a fine specimen of 
Cypripedium villoeum giganteum, Phalenopeis Stuart- 
lana, Lelia flava, and Dendrobium atro-yiolaceum 
(SQver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. EL J. Chapman, gr. to Noiuf an C. Cookson, 
Esq., Oakwood, Wylam, was awarded a Silver Flora 
Medal and Vote of Thanks for a very interesting 
exhibit of about three dozen beautifully-executed and 
coloured photographs of some of the leading spotted 
forms of Odontoglossum crispum, hybrid Cypripe- 
diums, Oattleyas, &c. The representations in most 
eases were of life-size and life-like. 

Sir Trevob Lawrknoz. Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. 
W. H. White), showed Dendrobium heterocarpum 
album, with slender stems of cream-white flowers with 
yellow and purple disc to the lip ; and the pretty D. 
Wiganiae nobiUus. 

N. C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood. Wylam (gr., Mr. 
H. J. Chapman), showed the beautiful Phaius x Clive, 
which had previously secured an Award of Merit ; and 
Dendrobium x orphanum, with yellow flowers having 
A claret-purple disc to the lip. 

Francis Wblleslet, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gr.. 
Mr. Hopkins), sent Cypripedium x Colossus Westfield 
variety, much like an improved C. villosum giganteum ; 
and C. X Allertonense (bellatulum x villosum 
aureum), with pretty, cream-coloured flowers tinged 
and densely spotted with purple. 

Messrs. Sander k Sons, St. Albans, showed a small 
group, in which were a handsome new form of Cypri- 
pedium insigne of the Harefleld Hall dlass, but with 
large purple blotches on the fine white upper part of 
the dorsal sepaL Also the new, white, rose-tinted 
Cypripedium x Prince Humbert (Mastersianum x 
niveum),' a very richly-coloured Odontoglossum tri- 
umphans latisepalum, a good spotted Odontoglossum 
crispum, and a hybrid of O. Pescatorei with cream- 
oolonred flowers blotched with purple. 

J. S. Moss, Esq., Wintershill Hall, Bishops Waltham 
(gr., Mr.Kench), sent a very handsome Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei with purple-spotted flowers. 

Messrs. MoBban k Sons, Cooksbridge. showed 
Cypripedium x Grace Ruby (Dayanum x Godefroyse 
leuoodiilum), with a large cream-coloured flower spotted 
with purple. 

Sir BOBEBT MoNTCREiFFE, Bart., Bridge of Earn, 
N.B. (gr., Mr. Common), sent a good white Odonto- 
glossum crispum. R. G. Th wattes, Esq., Chessington. 
Streatham (gr.. Mr. Black), showed Dendrobium x 
Chessingtonense (aureum X Wigani«)withflowersyeIlow 
with a purplish disc to the lip. Also D. x Cybele Balli- 
anum. W. D. Staflepord, Esq., Holly Dene, Coal- 
ville (gr., Mr. Mount), sent flowers of two hybrid 
Cypripediums. 

The Bight Honble. Lord Rothschild, Tring Park 
(gr., Mr. Arthur Dye), sent Lelio-Cattleya x luminosa 
snperba and Brasso-Cattleya x Digbyano-Mossise. 
C. J. Lucas, Esq., Wamham Court (gr., Mr. Duncas), 
sent a good specimen of Cyrtopodium punctatum with 
three spikes of flowers. 

Mr. H. Parr, Trent Park Gardens, Bamet, showed 
Dendrobium Wardianum album Trent Park variety. 

W. Macdonald, Esq., Pitlochry, N.B. (gr., Mr. 
Gilchrist), sent a small form of Cypripedium x Acteeus. 

Captain G. L. Holpord, Westonbirt (gr., Mr. 
Alexander), showed Cattleya Trianie Westonbirt 
variety, a very large form with broadly-ovate petals. 



Sepals and petals light rose, disc of the lip chrome- 
yellow, front purplish-erimson. 

Baron Sir H. SchrOder, The Dell, Egham (gr., Mr. 
H. Ballantine), again showed the beautifully spotted 
Odontoglossum crispum Veitchianum with a fine spike 
of thirteen flowers, and the original plant of O. x 
Wattianum Hardy's variety, with a very strong spike. 
In both cases the plants were superbly grown. 

Mr. Geo. Paul, The Old Nurseries. CSieshunt, 
showed several flne forms of Coelogyne cristata from 
imported plants. One had two strong spikes to a bulb, 
and another was' pure white with a faint yellow mark 
on the lip. 

LycazU Skinneri alba vo^. magnifies, from Sir 
Frederick Wioan, Bart.. Clare Lawn, East Sl^e<^ 
(gr. Mr. W.^ Young), and Messrs. Hugh Low k Co. 
—A superb variety, with very large flowers, broad in 
all parts, the sepals being broadly ovate, pure white 
with yellow crest to the lip. One of the finest formed 
Lycastes (First-class Certificate). 

LcRlia X lona rUgreioens (tenebrosa x Dayana), 
from Francis Wellislbt, Esq., Westfield. Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins).— A very beautiful and brightly- 
coloured form, the handsome, velvety, daret-crimson 
labellum streaked with maroon being the darkest in 
colour of any in its section. Sepals light-rose veined 
with rose-purple ; petals purplish-rose, with a darker 
veining (Award of Meiit). 

Odontoglostum x loochristpense Tiracyanum (crispum 
X triumphans).— A noble natural hybrid with large 
and finely -formed flowers, the white bases of the 
segments showing O. crispum, and the yellow outer 
parts and the labellum in its large chestnut-red 
blotching indicating O. triumphans. The sepals and 
petals were flnely marked with distinct red-brown 
blotches. A very handsomely - spotted variety, and 
the best of the imported O. x loochristyense (Award 
of Merit). 

Cultural Commendation. 

To Mr. H. Alexander, Orchid Grower to Captain 
G. L. HoLFORD, CLE.. Westonbirt, for a grand 
specimen of Ada aurantiaca with forty spikes of bright 
orange-scarlet flowers, from ten to eighteen on a sjMkc. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee* 

PreaerU: Jos. Cheal, Esq., in the Chair ; and Messrs. 
W. Bates, Jas. Gibson, T. Mortimer, A. Dean. Geo. 
Keif, H. J. Wrighc, H. Parr. F. Q. Lane, Ed. Beckett, 
Chas. Foster, Geo. Reynolds, J. Jaques, O. Thomas, 
and W. Poupart 

Mr. John Watkins, Pomona Farm Nurseries. 
Withington, Hereford, displayed thirty-flve dishes of 
Apples. The fruit was remarkable for the high 
colouring obtaining throughout. A variety labelled 
de Danzig k C6tes was of very pronounced colour. 
Other varieties deserving of mention are Wareham 
Bussett, Bess Pool (excellent examples). Hoary Morn- 
ing, Beauty of Kent, and Gascoyne's Softrlet Seedling 
(Silver Knightian Medal). 

The Leoture. 

FRUIT-GROWING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

A Gkneral Mebtino of Fellows was held during the 
afternoon, at which Sir Albert Rollit, M.P.. presided. 
A number ' of new Fellows were elected. The Hon. 
J. H. Turner, Agent-General for British Columbia, 
gave an interesting paper on fruit-growing in that 
province. He pointed out that it behoved those 
interested in fruit-growing in the Mother Country to 
know more of the conditions affecting that industry 
in other parts of the Empire. This Colony, he said, 
was still in its infancy as regards fruit-growing ; for it 
was only a decade ago that the possibilities of the 
land for agriculture were reoognised. Formerly the 
soil had only been valued on account of its mines 
and timber. The Colonial Government had lent their 
assistance in every way. Insect pests were stamped 
out under competent inspectors backed by legislative 
enactments, and the introduction of such pests as 
codlin - moth and woolly - aphis was prevented by a 
careful examination of all f rmt trees and fruit imported 
into the Colony. Furthermore, the dumping system 
of the United States, which had flooded the British 
Columbian markets with surpltis crops at any price, 
so as to keep up the prices at home, was coimteracted 
by an import tax, with such beneficial results 
that the colonial growers in a very few years were 
able to grow sufficient fruit not only for all 
the Colony's own requirements, but also to export 
some thousands of tons to Manitoba and the North- 



west Territories. British Columbia was special^f 
adapted f6r growing Grapes, Melons. Cherries, Plum\ 
Tomatos, Strawberries, and Peaches, in addition to the 
Apples and Pears which are at present their principal 
fruit crops. The varieties of Apples principally culti- 
vated are Wealthy, King of Tompkins County, 
Northern Spy, Cox's Orange Pippin, Baldwin. an4 
Newtown Pippin. 

The Government system of "hall-marking" im 
different grades the cases of fruit exported was als« 
described, under which dealers were satisfied to pus- 
chase without opening the cases. Mr. Tumer illus- 
trated his remarks by a series^ of lantern - slides 
which included pictures of orchards, views .c^ 
the varying districts at present under fruit- cult! vatioi^ 
typical orchards and homesteads, the methods d 
packing, and typical trees loaded with lusciovs fruit 

In moving the usual vote of thanks to the lectureir* 
Sir Albert Rollit mentioned that he had himself 
visited many of the places pictured and described, and 
he recommended the Follows to do likewise when in 
search of beautiful spots favourable to fruit and fiowers. 
He stated that an American had once boasted to him 
of the vast expanse of the Union, bounded on the 
north by the aurora borealis, and on the other three 
sides by the ocean, to whom he had replied that the 
British Empire had no boundaries, but was world- wid^ 



FBOFE8SIONAL GARDENSBV 
FAIENDLY BENEFIT. 

The thirty - eighth Annual Report of the abov« 
Society is a record of continued success. The amount 
of sickness has again been very slight, sixteen 
members only having drawn from the sick funds during 
the year, being exactly the same number as in tbe 
previous year. The total amount paid out of the 
Benefit Fund was £61 5^. lOd., an average per member 
of 9«. 3<2. The total income for the year amounted 4)e 
£166 15i. Kki. and the total expenditure to £75 lis. 8d,^ 
leaving a profit on the year's accounts of £91 4s. 2d,^ 
and making the total funds of the Society £1,290 9s. 3dL 
The annual dinner was held at the Green Dragon 
Hotel, Leeds, on Wednesday, Februar^r 8, between 
forty and fif t^ being present. The President, Mr. G. 
Stubbs. occupied the chair, and he was supported by 
Mr, Haw, tne Vice-President, and several honorary 
members. The Secretary of the Society is Mr. George 
O^rver, 75, Northbrook Street, Chapel- Allerton, Leeds. 

BBITISH GABDENEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

A UEBTING of the gardeners of Birmingham and tbe 
surrounding district was held in Birmingham on the 
13th inst. to consider a proposal to form a local branch 
of the British Gardeners* Association. About 159 
gardeners attended, and they wciC addi-essed by Mr. 
W. Watson, t]ie Secretary of the Association, and by 
Mr. W. P. SVright, a member of the Committee. On 
the motion of Kfr. J. Udale, Horticultural Instructor 
for Worcestershire, seconded by Mr. W. H. Morter, 
head gardener of the Birmingham Public Parks, it 
was unanimously resolved to at once form a branch, 
and Mr. W. H. 'Deadman, of Edgbaston, was elected 
Secretary pro tenu A somewhat lengthy report of the 
proceedings will be found in the Birmingham Daily 
PoU of February 14. 

PurUy^ — A n^eeting of the Kenley and Coulsdon Hor- 
ticultural Society, held at the Commemoration Hal), 
Purley, upon February 15, was addressed by Mr. J. 
Stocks, as a delegate from the Committee of Selection 
of the Association, his account of the objects and 
programme of the Association being very well received. 

AUrincham,—A.t a special meeting of gardeners heU 
at Altrincham on the 16th inst. the formation of a local 
branch of the Association was agreed upon. A com- 
mittee was elected to carry on the work of loosl 
organisation, with Mr. W. H. Jenkins, Wythenshaw« 
Hall Gardens, Northenden, as Secretary. 

At Croydon, under the auspices of the Croydon and 
District Horticultural Mutual Improvement Society, 
upon the 21st ult. The proposal, adjourned from a 
previous meeting, to form a local branch of the British 
Gardeners' Association, was again brought forward, 
with the result that it was resolved that a branch 
should be formed. Mr. W. Rowson, Falkland 
Pack Gardens, South Norwood Hill, was appointed 
Local Secretary, and all local gardeners interested in 
the Association are requested to communicate with 
him. 

At Plymouth upon the 25th ult., under the auspices 
of the West of England Chrysanthemum Society, over 
a hundred local gardeners bemg present. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. C. H. Curtis as a delegate from 
. the Association. A discussion followed, after which 
A. J. G. Chalice, Nurseryman, Plvmpton. moved, 
and Mr. W. Selley, DeUmore Gardens. Com wood. 
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' se^f^onded, "That a branch of the British Gardeners' 
Attodation be formed in Plymouth, to be known as the 

.• Hymoath and District Branch of the British Gardeners' 

' A^ooiation ; and tbis was carried unanimously. Mr. 
W. S. E. Cholwill, H. G: Lukesland, Ivybridge, 
was appointed Local Secretary, and all those wishirg 

I to join tlie Association were requested to oonuBunicate 
with him. Over fifty members of the^ audience 
reBj[)onded to the request there and then. 

A^meeting of the Committee of the Yorkshire Brai.ch 
of the Association was held at Leeds upon the 25th 
olt. Among other business it was resolved • that the 
Committee meet monthly, special, meetings to be 
convened by circular, and that a small Sub-Committee 
be appointed to consider applications for membership. 
A circular letter drawn up by the Secretary was 
adopted with slight alterations, and l,00d copies 
were ordered to be printed and circulated, together 
with the Plea, Prospectus, and Form of Application, 

• among gardeners throughout the county. 



1CANCHE8TEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGIiAND OBOHID. 

February 16.— There was a good display of plants 
at -the meeting held on the above date. 
. Messrs. J. Ctphbb & Sons, Cheltenham, staged a 
good group of plants, consisting principally of Dendro- 
biums, among which was included a very choice form 
of D. nobile, called D. n. var. Purity, and that gained 
an. Award of Merit. A Silver Medal was awarded to 
the group. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, staged a fine 
group of Odontoglossums, among which were meritori- 
ous varieties of O. erispum (Silver Medal). 

S. Gbatrix, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., Mr. Cypher), 
exhibited Cypripedium x aureum var. CEdippe, for 
which a First-class Certificate was awarded. 

M. VuYLSTEKK, Ghent, was given a vote of thanks for 
a pleasing display of Odontogloesums, consisting princi- 
pally of hybrids. 

E. RoGERSOK, Esq., Didsbury (gr., Mr. BlomUey), 
exhibited Odontoglossum erispum var. Marite, which 
has already been awarded the First class Certificate of 
the Society. The same exhibitor showetl O. c. var. 
Edward Roerhers, which the Committee desired to see 
again. 

J. E. Williamson, Esq., Stretford (gr., Mr. Jones), 
staged a good group of Dendrobiums, including sdme 
meritorious hybrids (Bronze Medal). 

Mrs. Ahdkrn, Stockport (gr., Mr. Morris), exhibited 
a very distinct form of Odontoglossum x ardentissi- 
mum naimed "Lawrence." The principal feature of 
this variety is its pale colour. The flower is well 
shaped, and is heavily blotched on the petals, but the 
colouring is faint, while the lip is purely that of O. 
Pescatorei, a variety which it very closely resembles 
(First-class Certificate). 

Messrs. A. J. Keeling k Sons, Bradford, staged a 
group of Dendrobiums, some of the best varieties being 
D. X melanodisciis var. Aurora, D. x Luua, D. x Iris, 
D. X var. floribunda (Vote of Thanks). 

John Cowan k Co., Ltd., Gateacrc, preseAted a 
good group, consisting principally of Cattleyas and 
Lycastes (Vote of Thanks). 

Mr. P. Weathers, Old Trafford, exhibited a form 
of Cattleya Trianse called "excellens," which was voted 
an Award of Merit.. P. W, 



ago, because the developihent of the Priory as a build- 
ing site was then only talked of, and now plans for 
the erection of a number of small houses are actually 
before the Council. 



NATIONAIi POTATO. 

The National Potato Society, we are informed, 
continues to make rapid strides. The new members up 
to February 16, 19(», numbered fifty, with two new 
affiliated societies. Mr. Walter P. Wright, Postling, 
Hythe, will forward all pairticulaTs poet free. A 
substantial and varied prize list is being arranged for 
this year's shows. 

Messrs. Sutton k Sons have presented 14 lb. of their 
Superlative Potato to the National Potato Society for 
its various trial stations. 



SHHOPSHIHE HORTICULTURAIi. 

February 22.— Tlie annual meeting of the above 
Society was held at Shrewsbury on the above date, the 
Mayor (Mr. H. J. Heam) presiding. The annual 
report was read, from which we extract the following :— 
"The success of the opening day at the exhibition 
held in August last was marred by a continuous down- 
pour of rain, which resulted in a serious falling-off in 
the receipts as compared with previous first - day 
receipts. The weather on the second day proving 
propitious, the receipts at the gates (£2,02»5 ld«. 3d.) 
created a record. The number of subscribers for the past 
year exceeded that of any previous year. The balance- 

• sheet showed that the takings for the summer show 
were £4,542 10s., and the expenditure £4,023 14*. 9d., 
giving a profit of £518 15^. 3d. The total show takings 
were £4,554 12s., and the expenditure (less donations 
£75 5«., and estate account £171 4s. 8d.) £4,159 18«., 
giving a gross profit of £394 14s., and a profit on the 
actual year's working of £148 4s. 4d. There was 
credited to the Society : Balance in bank on deposits 
£400, ditto current account £413 Is., Corporation 
Bonds £2,500; total, £3,313 Is." 
• A spring show would be held on April 14 in place 
of the Chrysanthemum show held in the autumn of 

. last year. 

It was resolved that the Committee again consider 
the question of purchaBing tht Priory property adjoin- 
ing the Shrewsbury Quarry. The matter is more 
urgent than it was when the Societv discussed it a year 



UARBEIERS' BEBATIIO SOeiETIES. 

ADDLE8TONE, CHERT8EY, AND OTTER8HAW 
QARD^NERS'.— The monthly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Red Room, Addlestone, on Tuesday, 
Februaiy 7, the President, H. Ck)bbett, Esq., occupying 
1 he chair. There was a record attendance of members. 
The lecturer for the evening was Mr. H. J, Jones, of 
Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewlsham, who gave a lecture on 
"Tuberous Begonias." The lecturer described the 
cultural details from the time the seed is sown till the 
plant is fully developed. The plant's adaptability for 
. greenhouse and conservatory decoration, and aa a 
summer bedding plant, were also touched upon, the 
lecturer advising all who possessed glass structures, 
howeversmall, to erow these beautiful plants for bedding 
purposes. T. S., Addlestone. 

ISLE OF WIGHT HORTICULTURAL. -The monthly 
meeting of the above Association was held on Satur- 
day, February 11, when Mr. Tee, Hunnyhlll. gave a 
paper on " The Cultivation of Carnations." Dr. Groves, 
J. P.. presided over a good attendance of member*. 
The .essayist detailed his mode of treatment from the 
time of procuring layers or seedlings to the flowering 

' period, and impressed upon his audience the advisa- 
bility of purchasing strong plants from a reliable 
source. The chief adjuncts to success in the cultiva- 

' tion of Cai*nation8 were a suitable position and a well- 
di*ained soil, which should consist of a good fibrous 
loam. Little, if anything, was needed in the way of 
manure except an occasional dressing of soot, which 
not only stimulated the plants but kept down slugs 
and other pests. Mr. Cane, the Newport Nurseries, 
exhibited a collection of plants, including Orchids. Mr. 
Watts, gr. to Mrs. Ren wick. Mottistone House, stalled 

' an interesting exhibit in two monster Parsnips, each 
4 feet 5 inches in length. 

KINGSTON QARDENER8'.-At a recent meeting of 
the above Society, Mr. Alderman, Mordcn Hall Gardens, 
gave a paper on "Vines." The lecturer gave details on 
suitable structures and aspects for V^ine cultivation, 
the principles to observe in making proper borders, 
the planting of young Vines, and tlie treatment neces- 
sary for newly-planted and for established Vines, the 
renovation of old rods, manuring, &c. Well-drained 
borders that were 2 or 3 feet in depth were recom- 
mended, a greater depth being deprecated as condu- 
cive to cola and stagnant conditions, often the precur- 
sors of shanking in tlie berries. A shallow border, and 
one that required watering fortnightly, is best suited 
to the production of healthy growth and well-flnished 
bunches. The paper gave rise to good discussions on 
the merits of covering outside Vjorders, the cracking of 
the berries of "Madreafield Court " (said to be overcome 
by withholding water after July), and the causes of 
snanking. > 

The atti-action of a most effectively illustrated 

lecture on ** Ornamental Trees and Shrubs," by Mr. 
Qeorge Gordon, V.M.H., on the evening of Iriday, 
February 23, led to a large attendance of members. After 
some preliminary observations respectioff trees and 
shrubs, especially flowering ones, Mr. Gordon took for 
the text of his remarks the various pictures of a re- 
markable variety of the subjects named, thrown on 
to the sci*een, and thus was enabled to present for 
the evening features of great interest and beauty. 
Generally the pictures depicted the various trees 
and shrubs or portions, and thus conveyed to the 
members valuable information as to the respective 
habits and dimensions of the plants described. The 
now usual collection for the Gai'deners' Orphan 
Fund was made, and 6». 6d. gathered. This, with 8a. 6d. 
at the first collection and 3«. 6d. the previous week, 
makes a total so far of 17s. 6d. Tliis means promise of a 
goodly sum before the close of the session. Other 
societies should do the same. On a request from Mr. 
W. Watson, of Kew, it was agreed to have a special 
meeting on the evening of Friday, Marcli 10, for the 
purpose of hearing an exposition of the obiects of the 
British Gardeners* Association from Mr, Watson, or 
other representative. 

READING AND DISTRICT QARDENER8'. -At the 

fortnightly meeting of the above Association, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. J. Townscnd, a paper was given 
on "The Raising' of Flowers from Seeds." The lecturer, 
Mr.T. Neve, of Sindlesham House Gardens, introduced 
his subject under the following headings :-Soil, Firm- 
ness of Soil, Covering the Seed, Waterinj,', Temperature, 
Light. The flowers chosen to illustrate his remarks 
were Begonias, Calceolarias. Cannas, Carnations, Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, Petunias, Primulas, 
Streptocarpus, Verbenas. Canterbury Bells, Pansies, 
and Polyanthus. Many of the points touched upou 
gave rise to criticisms, resulting in a good discussion 
of the subject. Mr. W. J. Townscnd. of Sandhurst 
Lodge Gardens, staged plants of Primula obconica 
carrying highly-coloured flowers, also plants of Cycla- 
men and of Hippeastrum. Mr. A. J. Booker, Coley Park 
Gardens, staged two dishes of Aunie Elizabeth Apple. 

(For crmtinunlion ofthae RtpyrU, see p. xviii.) 



MARKETS. 

■ 

COVBNT GARDEN, March 1. 
[Wo cannot accept any responsibility for the snbjoltted 
reports. They are furnished to ns regularly e^ery 
Wednesday, by the kindness of sereraTot the fitSfi- 
elpel salesmen, who are responsible for the qnola- 
tions. It mnstbe remembered that these quotations 
do not represent the prices on any particular day, Mit 
only the general averages for the week preceding tke 
date of onr report. The prices depend apon the 
qoslitar of the sami^lesi the way in which uey ere 
packed, the r— 
and theyj — 
but often i 

Flaati in Pots, *& : Ayenffa Wlufleule PxIoml 

B.d,t:d. I 8.d.9.d. 



01 Uie samples, uie way m wnion uiey «e« 
the supply in the market, and tlie demand, 
yjmw flnctnate. not only from day to di^. 
D several times in one di^. Kn.] 



Acacia Drum- 

mondl, per doz. 18 0-2i'0 , 
AraliaSieboldi,dos.4 0-60: 
Aspidistras, green, 

perdos. ... 18 0-^4 

— variegated, 

per doz. ... ao 0-43 
- Aaalea Indiea, p. » 

doz 18 ao 

— mollis, p. doz. M (hi2 
Asparagus plu< 

mosuB nanus, i 

per doz. ... 13 18 

— Sprengeri,doz. 8 0-13 

— tenuisBiinus 

per doz. ... 8 O-lO 

Begonia Gloirede 

Lorraine, doz. IS 0- 18 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, per 
dozen 13 0-34 

— heterophylla. 18 0-34 
Calla elhiopica, 

per doz. ... 8 0-10 
Cinerarias, per 

dozen « O-IO 

Crotons, per doz. 13 0>d0 
CocosWeddelliana, 

Cdoz. ... 18 0-80 
en pessi- 
cum, per doz. 9 0-13 
Cyperus altemi- 

foliuB, p. doz. 8 0-60 

— laxus, p. doz. 8 0- 4 i 



Dracsenas, p. dos. 9 0-34 
DafTodils, Yellow 

Trumpet, dos. 4 0-8 
Ericas, per doz.... 16 0-M 
Euonymns, per 

dozen 4 0-90 

Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 8 0-13 

— In 48*s, p. doz. 4 0- 10 

— in 83*8, p. doz. 9 0-18 
Ficns elasUca, p. 

doz 9 13 

— repens, p.doz. 6 0-90 
Genistas, per doz. 8 0-10 9 
Hyacinths (3 in a 

pot), per doz. 6 0-90 
Kentia Bel more- 
ana, per doz... 13 0-18 

— Fosteriana, p. 

doz 13 0-31 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per doz. ... 9 18 
Marguerites, doz, 6 O-lO 
Primula sinensis, 

per doz. ... 4 0-60 

— obconica, per 

dozen ... 3 0-60 
Solanum capsicas- 

trum.perdoz. 6 0-80 
Spinea iaponica. 



per doz. 
Tulips, in boxes. 



each 



8 13 
16-36 



■Imported Floweis : ▲▼erace WliOlosale Prlcea. 



Anemones, pink, 

Eer dozen 
unches 

— fulgens, per 
doz. bunches. 

Carnations, per 
doz. bunches. 

Fern, French, per 
doz. bunches. 

Freesias, p. doz. 
bunches 

Lilac, per bunch. 
rolia«e: 

Asparagus plu- 
mosus. long 
trails, each ... 

— _ medium, 

each 

short sprays 

per bunch... 

— Bprengeri ... 

— tenuissimua.. 
Adiantum cunea- 

tum, doz. ban. 
Croton leaves,doz. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern. English, p. 

dozen bunches 



8.d. 8.d, 



30-80 
80-40 



9 0-13 
6 0- 



3 0-40 
36-36 



».d. s.d. 
Marguerites, per 

doz. bunches. 3 0-30 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 6 0-40 
Narcissus, per 

basket 6 0-10 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-13 



Violets, blue, per 
doz. bunches . 

— Parma, per 
large bunch... 

▲verage wnmonle Prices. 

9.d. 8.d. I 

Galax leaves 

(American), per 

9-10 dozen bunches. 

I Ivy-leavea.bronze 

4-06 — long trails, 

per Dundle ... 

— short green, 

Eer dozen 
unches 
Myrtle, doz. bun. 
Bmilax, p. dozen 

trails 

Hardy foliage 

Srarious), per 
osen bunches 



10-36 
9-16 
09-10 

60-90 
10 3 
10-16 



30-40 



10-30 
3 6-46 



».d, 9.^. 



36 -^ 
16-30 



1 0- J 



10-16 
8 0--4 



4 0-6 



8 0-60 



▼egetables: ATera^e Wholonde Frioito. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

Artfchoke8,01obe, ' Leeks, doz.bndls. 16 3 

?er dozen ... 3 0-40 Lettuce8,Cabbage, 
erusalem, p. per dozen ... 10-13 

sieve l — > Musnrooms(hou8e) 

Asparagus, bunch 6 0-76 per lb lC-1 

— Giant 36 0-30 , Onions, pickling, 

— Paris Green... 4 6- 5 i per sieve ... 6 0-60 

— Spanish.bunch 17-19 — English, cwt. 16 — 

— Sprue, p. doz. 11 — — Dutch, p. bag, 13 — 
Beans, dwf., p. lb. 16 — — Valencia, case 14 — 

— Madeira, per . Parsley, per doz. 
basket 2 0-30 bunches ... 1 e- 3 

Beetroot, bushel 1 6 — Parsnips, per bag 2 9-80 
Broccoli, Sprout- Peas, French, pkt. 7 — 

ing, bag 16-20 Potatos, per ton 50 O-90 

Brussels-Sprouts, — Frame, lb. ... 4-06 

sieve 10-16 — Jersey, lb. ... 04-05 

Cabbages, p. bag 16-20, — Tencriflie.cwt. 10 0-14 
Carrots, 12 bunch. 2 — Radishes, p. doz. 

— bag 2 0-36 bunches ... 08-20 

Cauliflowers, doz. 19-30* Rhubarb, York, 

— Cherbourg dz. 1 — ■ per dozen ... 1 C- 1 3 

— St. Male, doz. 10-20 Salad, f mall pun- 
Celeriac, per doz. 3 C- 3 nets, per doz 9 — 
Celery, per dozen Savoys, per tally 4 0-60 

bunches 6 0-13 Seakale, per doz. 10 0-14 

Cress, doz. pun. 9 — ' Shallots, p. sieve 50 — 
Cucumbers, doz. 4 0-80 Spinach, bush. .. 36 — 
Curled Kale, bush. 1 — Tomatos, per case 10 0-14 
Endive, per doz. 2 6 — — English, p. lb. 16 — 
Garlic, per lb. ... 3-04 Turnips per dot. 16 — 
Greens, bushel ... 1 0- 1 6 — per bag ... 16-20 
Horseradish, fo- Turnip-tops, bag 16 2 

reign, p, bunch 8—1 Watercress, per 
Mint, per dozen... 3 0-601 doz. bunches .06 08 
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Cat nowen, ftc. ; Ayen«e Wlioloflale Prices. 



. , 8.d. ».d. 

Azalea Fielder!. 

per doz. bun.. 3 0-40 

— moms, per dz. 
bunches ... 9 0-12 

Bonvardlas, 

per doz. bun. 6 0-90 
Calj^ ffithiopica, 

per doz. blooms 3 0-40 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 16-20 

Carnations, best 
American Tars., 
perdz. blooms 3 6-60 

— smaller blooms, 

per doz. bun.. 18 0-30 
CatUeva labiata, 

per doz. blooms 10 0-ia 
Cyprlpedium in- 
siffne, per doz. 

blooms 2 6-36 

Daffodils, slnffle 
yellow, per dz. 
bunches ... 3 0-60 

— double, perdz. 
bunches ... 3 0-50 

— Emneror ... 6 0-80 

— Golden Spur, 

per doz. bun. 6 0-80 

— Henry IrriniTi 

per doz. bun. 5 0-60 
-- prlnceps, per 

doz. bunches. 5 0- 

— Sir Watkin, 

per doz. bun. 4 0-60 
Dendrobium no- 
bile, per dozen 

blooms 3 6-30 

Sucharifl grandi- 
flora, per dozen 

blooms 2 0-30 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

niseflora, bunch 16-26 
Gardenias, pei*dz. 

blooms 4 0-60 

Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bun. ... 6 0-80 
Lilac (English 

forced), perbup. 8 0-40 
Lilium lanci- 
folium rubrum 
and album, per 
bunch 2 0* 8 



s.d. 8.d. 
Lilium longi- 

florum, bunch 8 0-90 

— - tigrinum.bnn. 2 0-26 
Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen bun.. 8 0-18 
Marguerites, wliite, 

per dozen bun. 3 0-40 

— yellow, perdz. 
bunches ... 3 0-50 

Narcissus gloriosus, 

per doz. bun.. 16-26 

— paper - white. 



per doz. bun. 



16-26 



-heasant's 
Eye, per doz. 
bunches ... 2 C- 3 

— Solell d'Or, 

per doz. bun. 16-20 
Odon toglossum 

crlspum, pr. dz. 

blooms 2 C- 3 

Pelargoniums 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet, per 

doz. bunches. 4 0-80 
~ salmon and 



gink, per doz. 
unches 



60-80 



Roses, Niphetos, 

ST. dz. blooms 2 0-40 
ridesmaid, 
pr. dz. blooms 4 0-60 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria, per 

dozen blooms 6 0-90 

— General Jac- 
queminot, per 

dozen blooms 3 0-50 

— C. Mermet, pr. 

dozen blooms 4 0-60 

— Sunrise, per 

dozen blooms 8 0-40 
Tuberoses, on 

stems, per 

doz. bunches. 18 0-24 
Tulips, dnz. bun. 6 0-12 

special double 

varieties, per 

doz. bunches 16 0-24 
Violets, blue, 
English, perdz. 
bunches 16-30 



Fruit : Averaga Wholesale Prices, 
8.d. 8.d. 



20-7 



Apples, bushel ... 

— English, sieve 
or half bushel 16-80 

per barrel . 10 0-16 

— Newtown 

Pippin ... 35 0-66 

per case ... 22 0-25 

Bananas, bunch . 7 0-10 

— loose, per 
dozen i o — 

Chestnuts, per 

_ ^bzg 14 — 

Cobnuts per lb. . 6| ~ 
Cranberries, per 

box, 13 — 

Cnstard - Apples, 

per dozen ... 6 0-12 
Grape -Fruit, per 

case 14 0-15 

for 



Grapes, 
Colnuur, 



8,d, 8,d. 
Gros 
— — ^, per 
lb 2 0-30 

— Alicante, per 

ft. 16-30 

— Almena,doz.lb, 6 0-80 

per barrel. 12 0-20 

Lemons, per case 9 0-18 
Oranees, per case 8 0-45 

— Blood 9 0-16 

— Navel 12 0-14 

— Jaffa, per box 12 0-18 o 

— Seville ... 6 0-66 
Pears, Easter 

Beurre, per case 30 — 
Fines, each ... 2 0-40 
Strawberries, A., 

per lb. 8 0-12 

B., per lb... 3 0-60 

Cucumbers are somewhat 



Remabks.- Prices ... .^„ ^^ ow«vwu» 

lower, while those for Onions still remain high 
Amencan-grown Onions are now on sale : these com- 
KJSi-lS- ^i.S^** , ^S demand for Rhubarb has 
improved, CaUfomian Pears of the variety Easter 
Beurre in boxes containing from eight to ten dozen 



realise from 30». per case, "f he Badisfies quoted at"Si! 
> the Jersey-grown "long," while 



per dozen bunches are «.*^a ___ _ _ 

flbose at ?f. per dozen are "round" French?' Cape' 
growu fruit is still arriving. Plums, ds. to 10». per case. 
J^ches, 3». 6d. to 10». ditto. Ne<;tarines, 8*. to 12*. 
^:^- w/^?^%^- 12 7*- ^^^^- Good English Apples are 
still obtainable ; Blenheim Pippin is seen inre£arkably 
good condition, also Wellington, CourlrPenduPlat, and 
Golden Knobs, the prices for the two last named ranging 
from 4«. 6d. to 7». per bushel. ^ ** 

POTATOS. 

Dnnbars, 8^. to 90«. ; various, home-grown; 56«. to 768. 



OOVBNT OARDBN PLOWBR MARKBT. 

There was no great change in the pot-plant trade at 
the end of last week. Business was very dull, but 
brightened somewhat on Tuesday, altliough at closing 
time there were considerable quantities of plants 
remaining on hand. Azalea indica is prominent ; these 
plants are now very good and there is a moderately good 
trade done in them, but supplies are unusually large. 
Genistas are plentiful, and sell well, good prices being 
maintained for them. Erica Wilmoreana is now of 
good quality, as are also E. persoluta alba, Boronia 
heterophylla and B. megtstigma. Acacias include 
A. cordata, A. l>rummondi, A. armata and A. vertf- 
cillata, all of which are well-flowered. Cinerarias are 
prominent, and have been in more demand during 
this week. Best plants of Cyclamen sell fairly well, but 
there are many of second quality which do not sell 
even at reduced prices. Hyacinths are over-plentiful, 
tat many realise fair average prices. Supplies of 
Ttthps are not so much overdone, and the tendency is 
tor prices tp g<k higher. Marguerites ve still 



numerous ; the demand for these is now better, though 
even now they do not all find purchasers. Azalea 
mollis is more plentiful, and prices are dropping 
slightly. Lily of the Valley, both in pots and in boxes, 
is very good with well-developed foliage. Primula 
sinensis is seen in better quality, and P. obconica is of 
good quality, but there is litUe demand for it. Spirsea 
(Hoteia) japonica is now plentiful ; some of the plants 
are not well developed. Among Ferns, Palms, and 
other foliage plants, there is little variation to record. 
Large quantities of small Ferns remain unsold at 
closing time. The trade in hardy plants has not 
assumed any proportions at present, although large 
quantities are now an-iving daily. Some Pansies in 
flower are seen ; but tlK5 cold weather has checked these 
plants considerably. 

Cut Flowers. 
There has been a moderately good trade for cut 
flowers during the past week, and for some subjects 
prices have advanced. Supplies of Lily of the Valley are 
rather short, aud although there are indications of its be- 
coming scarcer, at present the prices have not advanced 
much. As suggested last week, prices for Lilium longi- 
florum have risen considerably, and even at higher prices 
it is difficult to secure good blooms. There is little varia- 
tion in the trade in Daffodils ; but there are now seen 
many flowers of the Barri section. Roses are fairly 
plentiful, and do not sell so readily as might be 
expected. Good fresh blooms of the variety Liberty 
were noticed unsold at close of the market. Prices for 
Violets are now down to the lowest ebb. Orchid 
blooms, especially Odontoglossums and Coelogynes. are 
very plentiful ; Callas have advanced in price. Tulips 
vary little ; the extra fine double varieties realise up to 
2a. per dozen blooms. Carnations continue abundant, 
at usual prices. 

Cut Foliage. 

Asparagus plumosus is now very good, as is also 
SmUax ; much of this latter is now marketed in full 
flower. English hardy Fern-fronds are stUl of good 
quality, especially Polypodlum vulgare and Polystichum 
angulare. Bronze - tinted Mabonia foliage Is good. 
Maidenhair Fern is plentiful ; some is good, but much 
of the new spring growth Is soft. Ivy Is plentiful. 
Large Cycas leaves are procurable ; these make up to 
28. 6d. each. A. H., C(yverU Garden, Wednesday, March 1. 

THE WEATHER. 

• 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 150 feel The 
following are the "mean" readings for the week 
ending February 25, 1905. 
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THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

Sain at Lasl.—The weather during the past week has 
been, as a rule, cold during the daytime ; out the night 
temperatures nave been only about average. On the 
coldest night the exposed thermometer showed only 6^ 
of frost. The gi'ound has become colder, and is at the 
present time at about a seasonable temperature at 
2 feet deep, and about 1* colder than is usual at this 
season at 1 foot deep. Rain, hail, or snow fell on all 
but two days, and the showers of hail were at times 
heavy. On the morning of the 27th there was sufficient 
snow to nearly cover tiie ground. On the 26iii rain, 
hail, and snow fell to the aggregate depth of between a 
quarter and half an inch— by no means a heavy fall for 
a winter month, and yet we have to go back six weeks 
in order to meet with one as heavy. Of the total fall of 
the week about three-fourths hasalready come through 
the bare soil gauge, and nearly as much through that 
on which short grass Is gi'owing— showing that the soil 
previously must have been fairly moist. The sun shone 
on an average for three hours a day,', which is rather 
longer than is seasonable. There were two days alto- 
gether sunless, and, on the other hand, two others 
when the duration of bright sunshine exceeded five 
hours. The winds were, on the whole, moderately 
high, but on one occasion 19 miles was recorded in a 
single hour, direction south ; while on another the 
average rate of movement for the whole day fell short 
of half a mile an hour. The mean amount of moisture 
in the air at 8 p.m. was about seasonable. E. Jf., 
Berkhamsted^ February 28, 1905. 

[For actual temperature and condition of barometer at 
Ume of going to Frets, see p. 136.} 



Thomas Bounton.— It is with deep regret 
that I record the death of a promising young 
hortioulturist, Thomas Bounton^ who met with a 
serious accident while assisting to extinguish the 
fire at the Glen House. He fell from the top of 
a ladder 30 feet hi^^h, receiving a fracture of the 
spine^ from which he succumbed on February 19. 
The deceased was greatly respected by all who 
knew him, and was a favourite with Ms employers. 
He was three years at Ardgowan, one year . 
at Cloyenfords, and three years foreman at The. 
Glen. He took a keen interest in horticulture, 
and wa8 a member of the Royal Caledonian Horti- 
caltural Society. His remains were interred at 
Douglas New Cemetery on the 22nd ult., a large 
number of mourners being present. W. Mclntyre, 
The Qlen Gardens, Innerleithen, N.B. 

«Jame8 Epp8. — It is with regret we have to 
record the death of Mr. James Epps, junr., of 
Norfolk House, Beulah HQl, S.E., which took plae« 
recently, in Jamaica. Mr. Eppa left England 
shortly before Christmas, on a visit to his Cacao 
estates. Mr. Epps was an ardent lover of horti- 
culture, and was much interested in the rearing 
of economic plants. For many years he had 
been successful in cultivating and fruiting the 
" Cacao " tree in his conservatories at Beulah Hill. 

Caroline Hoqq.— We greatly regret to see 
in the Journal of Horticulture the announcement 
of the death, at the age of eighty-three, of Mrs. 
Caroline Hogg, the widow of Dr. Bobert Hogg. 
Many of our older readers will treasure pleasant 
recollections of the deceased lady. 



TRADE NOTICES. 

Mr. S. M. Waldram, until recently Manager of 
the Bose Farm Nurseries, Wrotiiam, and formerly 
of Salisbury Nursery, Edmonton, has been 
appointed Manager to Messrs. A. Bateson, 
Bashley Nursery, New Milton, Hants. 

Mr. F. W. Ashton will terminate on March 4, 
1905,. his connection with Messrs. Stanley & Co., 
of Southgate, late Stanley, Ashton & Co., and on 
March 6 he will enter the service of Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co., Bush HUl Park, Enfield, as Orchid 
representative and traveller. 



GARDENING APPOINTMENT& 

Mb. W. Simpson, formerly Gardener at The Grange* 
Satton, Surrey, and at present Gardener at Wcmyss 
Castle, Fifeshire, will shortly vacate this latter 
position, and be open to receive a new appointment. 

Mr. Jas. Brown, for the past two years Gardener at 
Orford House, near Market Basen, as Gardener to 
Sir George 8. Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., Tempford 
Hall, near Sandy, Beds. 
Mr. J. D. Robertson, Foreman at Shooter's Hill Ceme- 
tery, S.E., and previously for four years Foreman 
of Greenwich Park, has been appointed Supeiin- 
ten<tent of the Hammersmith Borough Council'a 
Cemetery. 

Miss M. Agar, formerly a student at the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, and afterwards Garden Mistress 
at Wycombe Abbey School, as Landscape Gardener 
to the Metropolitan Public Gardens' Association, 
in the place of Miss Wilkinson, who has lately 
resigned that post. 

Mr. H. A. Peck, late Foreman at Woburn Place, Addle- 
stone, Surrey, as Gardener to J. R. Kelly, Esq.,. 
Oaklands, Worplesdon, Surrey. 

Mr. C. L. Laurence, for the past four and a half years 
at Harwood Hall, Upminster, Essex, has been 
appointed Gardener to H. H. Platfen, Esq., at that 
place. The appointment to date from Nov^ 1904. 

Mr. Geo. West, late Gardener, Redlands, Broadstair?. 
as Gardener to F. Ricaado, Esq., The Friary, Old 
Windsor, Berks. 

Mr. R. Greenfield, Gardener to the Birmingham Hos- 
pltil Saturday Fund at Tyn-y-coed, Llanrhos, N.W., 
has also taken over the supet vision of Marie Hall 
Gardens. 

Mr. p. W. Barnard, recently Foreman at Pyt House 
Gardens, Tisbury. Wilts, as Gardener to D. Cross- 
man, Esq., Dudbrook House, Brentwood. Essex. 

Mr. Chas. Ford. Gardener to Capt. A. 11 Thurburn, 
Hales Hall, Market Dravton, as Gardener to the 
same gentleman at Cransfey Hall, Kettering. 

Mr. A. T. Paskett, for the past two and a half years 
Gardener to Philip SECRBTAy,Esq.,81aughara rark, 
Ci-awley, Sussex, as Gardener to Capt. The Hon. 
and Lady Edith Kino -Noel, Horsley Towers, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 

Mv. H. Rodman, late Gardener to H. Forbes Cotorave, 
Esq., Wloscombe, Somerset, as Gardener to Miss 
Meade Kino, Taunton, Somerset. 

Mr. J. Roberts, for the past ten months Gardener to 
Major Plait, Chesterford Park, Saffron Walden, 
Essex, as Gardener to W. Harker, Esq., Blofleld 
Hall, Norwich. T::^^^ — ^t^ kl^ J * : 

Mr. C. Benns, for the past year and six months Gar- 
dener at the Abbey, Aston Abbotts, Aylesbury, as 
Gardener to W. H. Herbert, Esq., Newnham 
House, Wallingford, Oxon. 
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ENQUIRIES. 

■ t - 

Grass on Eubsian Railways. — What is the 
Qraas used aloDg the Busaian railways in Amur 
Daria to fix the sand ? and what is the glauoous- 
leared shrab used for a similar purpose ? A,B,n. 
[We suggest that the Grass is Ammophila aren- 
aria, and the shrub either an Eleeagnus or 
Bippophae rhamnoides. Ed.] 

GoNTiNBKTAL Labbls. — ^What is the composi- 
tion of the yellow wash used on wooden garden 
labels used in continental nurseries ? Correspond&nU 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPORDERTS. 

^— 

\* Editor Ain> Publishbb. — Our Correspon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtaining answers to 
their communications, and save us much time and 
irouble, if they would kindly observe the notice 
printed weekly to the effect that all communications 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
should be addressed to the Publisher ; and that all 
communications intended for publication, or refer- 
ring to the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Editor. The two 
departments. Publishing and Editorial, are quite 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and contusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. . *• 

Socks : O, B, You do not state sufficient par- 
ticulars of what you require. Perhaps Garden* 
ingfor Beginners would suit you. Pi ice IGs. 9d., 
post-free, from our Publishinfr Department. — A 
Derhyite, Ve\tch*s Manual of the ConifenB, price 
. 20f. 6d. post free from Messrs. Jas. Veitch & 
Sons, King's Boad, Chelsea; or from our Publish- 
ing Department. 

€ucuMBBB Plants : /. B. Are you certain that 
no injurious ammoniacal vapours are proceeding 
from the hot- bed on which the plants are culti- 
vated. If there are no such vapours the injury 
may be due to the effects of too much artificial 
heat. Maintain a moist atmosphere in the 
house and plant the young plants on raised 

' mounds at a suitable distance from the htttwater 
piping. A temperature at night of 70** would 
be better than greater heat. If you suspect 
fungus to be the cause forward specimens to us 
for investigation. 

I^AFFODiLB : T. CUft. We expect you mean the 
double variety of N. Telamonius (N. pseudo- 
STarcissus), the common Daffodil, which for 
some reason or other often shows green 
colouring in the flowers. 

Pbndbobium : P. C. You have given too much 
or too little water ; either extreme would pro- 
duce the appearances present cfd. 

Gabdbnbbs* Association : A. P. ^ L, 8. There is 
no Society that offers just the aid that you seek. 
At the same time the Gardeners' Royal^ene- 

^ Tolent Institution (Secretary, G. J. Ingram, 
175, Victoria Street, Westminster) provides for 
aged gardeners who are no longer able to 
follow their profession, and for gardeners' 
widows. Being a Benevolent Institution and 
not self-supporting, subscribers cannot demand 
assistance immediately they are in need of help, 
but have to await the resolt of election by con- 
tributors to the funds. The Committee how- 
ever allot votes to candidates for pension, 
previous to election, according to the amount of 
subsciriptions they may have paid, and this 
. system in practice makes it almost certain that 
a candidate who has subscribed to the funds of 
the Institution during the greater part of his 
Mfe will be successful at the election. To be 
eligible for a pension it is not sufficient to 
prove that a candidate has subscribed all 
his life, or was a life member, but he must 
also satisfy the Committee that he has insuffi- 
' cient means to maintain himself. The Soyal 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund (Secretary, Brian 
Wynne, 80, Wellington Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.) provides for gardeners' 
orphans, also on the elective principle. The 
Fund is deserving of hearty support from 
gardeders, and the funds at present are insuffi- 
. cient to meet the needs now existing. In the 
United Horticultural Provident ani Benefit 
Society (Secretaiy, W. Collins, 9, Martindale 
Soad, Balham, London, S.W.) the.priiiciple of 
self-help is stronger, and there is less benevo- 
lence. Most of the funds are contributed by 



benefit members themselves, and during illness 
any member receives by right weekly payment 
from the Society. The management of the 
Society is n:ost economical, and in addition 
to the sick pay during illness, it provides in a 
measure the advantages of a bank and of an 
insurance society. Any gardener would be 
well advised in joining this Society. In regard 
to your question respecting payment during 
the time a gardener is out of employment, 
there is no organisation that does this at pre- 
sent. If such work should be undertaken in 
the future it would naturally be by the new 
British Gardeners' Association (Secretary pro 
tern., W. Watson, Kew Eoad, Kew), but even 
this Association could not possibly undertake ^ 
such responsibilities until gardeners were '' 
thoroughly organised. The Association does 
not mention the subject in its prospectus. 

Gabdbnbb's Notice: Q, D. You do not state 
whether you are living in the gardens or in a 
house belonging to your employer elsewhere. 
He cannot demand a month's notice from you 
unless he can prove that you are a menial or 
household servant, and it has been held that 
this is not the case unless you are at your 
employer's service in the evenings as well as 
during the day. We note that you are paid 
weekly. 

Garden Pencil : F. 8. We are informed that 
samples of the wood-marking pencil, described 
on p. 101, may . be obtained from Mr. J. P. 
Hemming, 89, Noble Street, London, E.C. 

Grapes : P. C The berries have been kept too 
long, they are decaying naturally. 

Gumming in Peach and Apricot Trees : L. F, 
Gummosis, as this disease is technically 
known, appears to be caused by badly-drained 
soil, a bleak situation, causing undae exposure 
to cold winds, or to injuries from frost and 
external wounds. The latest discoveries on 
the subject point to the presence of bacteria as 
being the final cause of gummosis. 

Heaviest Bunches of Grapes (see p. 96J: 
J. F. M, We think you must be wrong m 
stating that Mr. Dickson showed the bunch 
that weighed 26 lb. 4 oz., for our information 
was taken from the report of the Edinburgh 
Exhibition which appeared in the Qardi.«fnwt* 
Chronide at the time, and in the following 
issue when illustrations of the bunches were 
published, the names of the exhibitors were 
the same. Moreover, in Hogg's Fruit Jfanual 
it is also stated that Mr. Curror, of Eskbank, 
exhibited the heaviest bunch. 

HipPEASTRUM (Amaryllis): E, A. B. A good 
average fiower, but of no special merit. 

Iris K^mpfebi or laviqata: O. W. This 
species is by no means one that should not be 
manured, but on the contrary it requires 
exceedingly rich soil and heavy mulchings of 
cow or similar manure. You have not stated 
whether the plants are growing with their 
roots actually in water or upon gpx>und that 
can be flooded when neceesaiy in summer. The 
mulchings of cow-manure are best applied in 
autumn. 

Mushrooms Diseased: J. O, Your Mushrooms 
are attacked by another fungus, a species of 
Hypomyces. All the diseased Mushrooms 
should be carefully removed and burned as 
soon as they appear. Whein new beds are pre- 
pared, and before the spawn is deposited, spray 
the soil and walls with a 2 J-per-cent. solution 
of lysol. A high temperature and stuffy, 
stagnant atmosphere favour the disease. 

Names of Plants: W. H. Probably Veronica 
Hendersoni.— O. M. No. 2 is not a Capressus, 
but Juniperus ohinensis. — B. Leelia super- 
biens. — Constant Header. 1, Selaginella denti- 
culata ; 2, S. Mertensii ; 8, S. plumosa ; 4, S. 
umbrosa ; 5, S. Wildenovii ; 6, S. csBsia ; 7, S. 
caulescens; 8, S. stolonifera. The trailer is 
Ficus stipulata (repens). — F. A, 1, Lselio- 
Cattleya x elegans; 2, Odontoglossum x 
Adrians ; 3, O. Lindleyanum; 4, Oncidium 
candidum, sometimes called Palumbina Can- 
dida; 5, Bestrepia maculata; 6, Pleurothallis 
rubens. — C. £, P. Eria bracteecens. — /. B. C. 



Muhlenbeckia complexa, a good rockery or 
basket plant. — /. £. The yellow flower is 
Jacobinia chrysostephana. The spots on the 
Ixora leaves are probably caused by condensed 
moisture falling on them. — C. ff. 1, Dendro- 
bium aureum ; 2, Stelis ophioglossoides. — 
C. /. Ote. One of tbe garden forms of Helleboxus 
caucasicus.— F.L. ff. 1, Cryptomeria japonioa ; 2, 
C. elegans ; 3, Abies Pinsapo. — H. L. N. You 
send more than six specimens ; and you should - 
^erefore contribute a small amount to the 
Orphan Fund. .The list is incomplete, some of 
the specimens need careful comparison. 1, 
Cupressus sempervirens ; 2, Thuya orientalis 
var. ; 3, Juniperus virginiana; 4, Pinus sp., 
next week ; 6, Juniperus communis var. stricta; 
»6. Juniperus; 7, Capressus nootkatensis ; 8, 
Pinus excelsa ; 9, Thuya orientalis ; 10, Libo- 
cedrus decurrens ; 11, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 
12, Juniperus virginiana. 

Palm Roots : P. C. So far as we can tell from 
the scrap received, the roots are affected 
with a scale like Mealy-bug. Wash the loots 
thoroughly, and steep them in tobacoo-water. 
Be careful not to apply any strong insecticide 
or you will kill the roots. 

Pelargoniums -.CSj^A, B. You have apparently 
coddled your plants too much by growing them 
in too moist and too warm an atmosphere 
without sufficient ventilation. 

SULPHATE OP Iron for Bosbs : . C D. Dr. A. B. 
Griffiths recommended, in his 8pecidl Manures 
for Garden Crops, a chemical manure composed 
of I oz. of superphosphate of lime, and a } oz. 
each of iron sulphate and sulphate of ammonia. 
These quantities were to be put into two gal- 
lons of water, and the liquid applied to the roots 
without wetting the foliage. He also printed 
a letter from a cultivator in which the writer 
described in glowing terms the good effects of 
sulphate of iron upon his Boees. The late Bev. 
ATFoster-Melliar, M.A., who was a famous Boss 
grower, declares that his experience was not so 
' favourable to the use of this manure. In The 
Book of the Rose, of which the third edition has 
just been issued, Mr. Foster - Melliar states 
that sulphate of iron is said to give a better 
colour to the foliage, and in some sorts, such as 
Anna Olivier, to the blooms ad well, but he did 
not place much reliance in this. At the Eame 
time he recommends tbe following mixture, as 
prescribed by Mr. Tonks upon tbe the result 
of analysis of the ash left from the burning 
' ' of Bose plants : — 



Superphosphate of lime 
Nitrate of potash ... 
Sulphate of magnesia 
Sulphate of iron 
Sulphate of lime ... 



12 parts 
10 .. 

2 .. 

1 .. 

8 „ 

33 „ 



This mixture is applied in February and 
scattered over the previously lioed surface of 
the bed at the rate of i lb. to the square yard. 
A second and lighter dressing may be applied 
at the end of May if heavy rains have occurred. 
If you refer to the issue of Gardeners* Chronicle 
for March 19, 1904, p. 178, you wiU find an 
article by Mr. J. J. Willis on special soils and 
manureis for Boses 

Vegetables and their Cultivation: C. In 
our notice of this book, p. 117, we omitted by 
inadvertence to give the name of the publishers. 
We supply the omission by stating that the 
book can be had from Messrs. W. H. & L. 
ColUngridge, 148. Aldersgate St., London, B.C. 

WooD-LicB : Gf. D. If you take some pieces of 
Potato or of Swede and hoUow out the under- 
surface, so as to provide a retreat for theee 
pests, you will be able to destroy a number each 
morning upon examination of the traps, which 
' afford food for the wood-lice. 



communications Received.— a. H.— T. S.— C. F^A. D. 
— J. F. M.-E. J. A. (photos with thank8)-S. W. F.- 
C. T. D.-J . Ambrose & Son-F. E.-J. T. D.-J.- F. P.- 
Harry L. (next week, UiaDks for contribution to 
Qardenei-s' Orphan Fund)-J. L. W.-H. IX P.-T. C.- 
G. J.-W. B. B.-R. L. P.-A.-Clibrans-W. R.'%°*^ 
-E. N. H.- J. R. J.-O. H. H.-R. M.-R. BuUer- 
F. J.-A. C. B.-G. D.-Rev. D. R. W.-W. M.-E. J- A 
—J. O'B.-R. P.-E. H. J.- J. D.-W. H. C.-A. H. 
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HYBRIDISATION OF GLADIOLUS. 

ACOKRESPOUDENT of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle recently asked for informa- 
tion on the cross-fertilisatiOQ or hybridiea- 
tion of thfi Gladioli. No operation in 
gardening is' more simple, and there are few 
garden plants that can be raised /rom seed 
and flowered with less trouble. £!ros8-' 
fertilisation is the easiest and most simple 
process, and for garden purposdsthe crossing 
of the many beautiful varieties of 6. ganda- 
vensis is the most desirable practice, and 
gives the best results. Suppose a dozen 
of the best varieties is obtained to start 
with. They should be planted in rich, 
rather sandy loam. The flowery will be 
produced in July and August. The parts of 
fructification are very prominent. The 
anthers are balanced on the filaments, and 
these can easily be removed with the 
fingers befcre the pollen-cases burst. After 
twenty -four hours the stigmatic part of the 
flower is ready for the application of the 
pollen. I simply pinch oft the filaments on 
which hang the ripened anthers, and gently 
touch the stigma with them. The plants must 
be gone over daily between one and two in 
the afternoon until the entire spike has 
been cross-fertilised. It is important that 



the seed-bearing plant should be one that 
has well-formed flowers, and the pollen- 
bearer should also be of good form and of 
the colours most desired by the operator. 

Hybridisation is the crossing of two 
distinct species, but in Gladiolus the results 
of this operation are not so certain as 
the mating of two varieties of one species. 
There are distinct species that cross readily 
enough, others do not ; but this is a point 
that the cultivator would do well to study 
for himself, as there are numerous distinct 
species in cultivation. Many good and dis- 
tinct crosses have already been obtained, 
and as a result many beautiful plants have 
been added to our gardens ; but the field is 
very large, and not a hundredth part has 
been accomplished of what may yet be done 
in tbis fair field of garden culture. Some 
useful information for beginners may be ob- 
tained from Dean Herbert's interesting book, 
the Amaryllidacess, 

The chapter on hybrid intermixtures 
contains his results of hybridising the 
Gladioli, but seventy years ago the material 
at his disposal was very inadequate in com- 
parison to that which is now available. The 
soil in his garden at Spofforth was specially 
adapted to this plant. He says, ''They suc- 
ceed very well in the natural soil, which 
is a good yellowiah, light loam, suitable 
for Barley, and also in the artificial borders 
of peat and sand. These hardy crosses are 
between G. cardinalis, blandus, carneus, in- 
flatus, augustus, and tristis, ahd they vary 
with every shade of colour from white to 
scarlet, rose, coppery and blackish-purple,^ 
and some are exquisitely speckled in con- 
sequence of the cross with tristis.'' Her- 
bert adds, " Clusters of these seedlings stood 
undisturbed for twenty years by merely 
covering them with leaves from November 
to March or April." Certain specific forms 
would not cross ; for instance, G. psittacious 
would not cross with any of those species 
named above. G. byzantinus could not be 
fertilised with the pollen of G. tristis. 
Crosses from G, hirsutus, recurvus, and ver- 
sicolor were found to be delicate in the 
Dean's garden, being unable to bear the 
vicissitudes of our variable climate. 

There are fifty-five species figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, and thirty-nine of these 
were introduced before 1830, in which 
year G. psittacinus was figured; it aho 
flowered for the first time in England in 
that year, so that Herbert had ample 
material to work upon. Of course good 
additions have been made since that date, 
amongst others G. Saundersii, G. purpureo- 
auratus, and G. dracocephalus. A very 
remarkable species is G. sericeo-villosus, 
collected by Mr. Cooper in Cape Colony for 
the late Mr. W. Wilson Saunders, and 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6427. 
It develops a spike 3 to 4 feet in height, 
freely set with yellowish flowers, the stem 
densely clothed with long, shaggy, silky 
hairs. This distinct species may not now 
be in existence in gardens, but this and 
others I have named of recent introduction 
may well be taken as types to become parents 
of quite distinct garden plants. Good work 
has been done already in this direction. 

M. Lemoine, of Nancy, managed to cross 
G. gandavensis with G. purpureo-auratus 
with excellent results. There are also the 
G. Ghildsii and G. nancianus hybrids; 
these are amongst the most beautiful 



of garden flower?. When the seed -pods 
have been formed and ripened, they are 
gathered as soon as the capsules show signs 
of opening; the crosses are marked and 
, entered in a book for future reference. The 
capsules will, if placed in a dry room, 
speedily burst open. Let the seed be quite 
dry before it is put into paper-bags, and 
keep it in a dry cool place until March. 
Sow the seed in that month thinly in 
pans or flower-pots, using good potting-soil, 
as it is intended the plants should remain 
in these to make their growth during the 
season. The seed germinates best over a 
gentle hot-bed; the plants will appear in 
two weeks. When all of them have done so 
admit air to the frame rather freely, and as 
the season advances the lights may be re- 
moved. Corms will be formed varying in 
size from that of a pea to that of a Hazel- 
nut ; and when the leaves assume a yellow 
tinge the bulbs should be shaken out and 
placed in dry sand in a cool room from 
which frost is excluded. They may remain 
there until March, when they should be 
planted out in the border in shallow drills 
18 inches apart, putting the corms 6 inches 
distant from each other. Although they are 
of such small size, they will produce very 
' nice spikes of flower the same season, so 
that they may be brought to their flowering 
stage eighteen months from the time of 
sowing the seed. They require good soil if 
tall, handsome spikes are to be produced. 

For garden purposes the varieties of G. 
gandavensis are esteemed; they prpduce 
, handsome spikes of very beautiful colours, 
Jand hundreds of singularly beautiful 
^ forms are obtained by the cross-fertilsa- 
\ tion of these varieties. It would be neces- 
sary to purchase the best varieties to start 
with, and then the result will not be 
problematical, for I write from my own 
experience, having raised thousands of 
seedlings from the G. gandavensis varieties, 
and never failed to obtain many plants as 
good as or even better than the parents. 
/. Douglas, 

•aiCHID KITES IRD 9LEARIIIS. 

THE COLLECTION AT WOODHATCH, 

EEIGATE. 
Iir the Oardenera* Chronicle for March 2Q, 1904, 
an illustration was given of the Dendrobiums 
then in flower in the gardens of Mrs. Haywood, 
Woodhatch, Eeigate (gr., Mr. C. J. Salter). Many 
of those specimens were grown from seedlings 
. and were famished ^ith seven or eight flowering 
I growths, each 4 feet in length and bearing fifty or 
sixty flowers on a growth. Some curiosity was felt 
as to whether plants so grown conld be maintained 
at this high standEurd, but a visit to Woodbatch 
this year disclosed the fact that the specimens 
had even improved on their good condition 
of last year in every respect.' Not a trace of 
"spot" or disease has appeared on the plants, 
and their grower may well be proad of them. 
Most of the specimens are of crosses of the D. x 
.Ainsworthii and D. x splendidissimum classep. 
These again have been crossed with other species 
and varieties, the result being great variety and 
beauty of flower. Some of the most remarkable 
are D. X Ainsworthii Woodhatch variety, D. x 
Ainsworthii interteztnm (both with a yellowish- 
white ground colour) ; D. x melanodiscus Salter! 
and D. m. gloriosum, two of Mr. Salter's certi- 
ficated recently; D. x splendissimum Mrs. 
Haywood (with very large lilac -rose flowers 
with maroon oentres), and D. x EcUthn 
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snperbam. A number of the best forms of 
D. nobile, D. x Cybele, D. x Sohneiderianam, 
D. X Juno, and others are also in bloom, the 
whole making a very fine display. In the matter 
of cnltiire, Mr. Salter regards it as being 
moat simple. Sphagnnm moss with a sprinkling 
of sand is the material used for potting. He 
gives plenty of pot-room^ repotting the plants 
when roots are proceeding from the new growths, 
and keeps them during the growing season in 
a house from 75' to 90** Fahr. Abundance of 
moisture is supplied and air given cautiously by 
means of the top ventilators only. The plants 
are shaded until the growths approach maturity, 
when in the end of August the blinds are. removed 
and fi;ill sunlight and plenty of air admitted. 
From the end of November to the end of January 
the plants are kept cooler (about 60°) and dry, 
only^ ^ JUttle water being given to prevent 
shrifelling. In the beginning of February the 
hoosee are kept more moist, and the plants 
prepared for flowering. 

The little warm PhalsBnopsis-house has a small 
lot of Phalaenopsis, whioh have been in the gar- 
dens for many years, aiid which have now grown 
to large specimens and are sending up spikes. In 
many other gardens these plants grow well when 
the proper place can be found for them, although 
they frequently fail when tried in other quarters. 

In a similar manner Vanda Sanderiana^ with 
which most growers have a difficulty, has grown.. 
weU here from the first importation. 

The range of cool-houses has a number of good 
things in bloom, including some grand pans of 
the white Masdevallia tovarensis, a nice specimen 
of M. Schroderiana, and some other Masdevallias, 
good Ccelogyne cristata and its variety hololeuca, 
Pleione humilis, Ada aurantiaca, Epiphronitis x 
Yeitchii, grown into little bushes bearing a pro-, / 
fusion of cinnabar - scarlet blooms; Oncidium 
cheirophorum with many slender spikes of yellow 
flowers, Sophronitis grandiflora, and other pretty 
spedes. 

In the warmer houses are a good selection of 
Yandas and Afirides, Arachnanthe (Vanda) Cath- 
cartii, and a few others being in bloom or bud. 
The Gypripediums have large specimens of 
several hybrids raised at Woodhatch in bloom, 
and in bud a very promising hybrid between 0. 
X T. B. Haywood and C. bellatulum. Also good 
Cypripedium Mastersianum, C. x Euryades, and 
C. X Harrisianum si4>erbum. A large number 
of Miltonia vexillaria are showing well for flower. 
Among the Cattleyas in bloom are 0. Trians and 
C. maxima, and a good supply of buds sh^wpg 
to oontmue the display. 

The herbaceous Calceolarias, Cyclamen, and 
some other florists' flowers, for the culture of 
which Mr. Salter is famed, are in grand condition 
for flowering; and the great quantity of f nut- 
trees have smooth, clean iMurk, pleasant to look at 
even in winter. /. O'B, 

Dendbobiuhs at Bubfobd. 
The following Dendrobium species and hybrids 
are now in flower in Sir Trevor Lawrence's 
Orchid houses at Burford, which, when grouped 
together, make an interesting and attractive 
display of bloom : — 

Species. — D. glomeratum, Fytchianum^ \¥ardi- 
aanm, W. album, flmbriatum, f. oculatum, nobile, 
n. eleganjB, n. Ballianum, n. Statterianum, 
n. Murrhiniacum, n. Burford variety, cruentum, 
primulinum, p. giganteum, Pierardi. sigoatum, 
s. anreum, crumenatum, Harveyanum, Ashworthe, 
Kingianum, E. album, specie -Eingianum, aggre- 
gatum, sulcatum, »mulnm. 

Hyhride. — D. Dominianum, Cybele, Wigane, 
W. xanthochilnm, W. album, W. nobilius, melano- 
diacuB, chrysodiscus, Burfordiense, Melpomene, 
Cassiope, splendidissimum, s. grandiflorum, s. 
deUoatom, Jano, Mrs. Hayirood, Le^a, Apc^- 
giandifloram, .▲. aUmm, attveo - Wardiaaum, 



Wardiano-japonicum, Sybil, Luna, Blackianum, 
xanthooentrum, Hebe, Clio, C. superbum, C. 
Burford variety, Aspasia, Artemis, Ainsworthii, 
A. Woodhatch variety, A. Hazelboume variety. 
The Pearl, Eennith, euosmum virginale, e. leucop- 
terum, Boeblingianum, pallens, Aurora, Myra, 
Ethel, Euterpe, Euryclea, Straetius. W, H. W, 

Synantht in Ctpbipedium Exul. 
A correspondent kindly sent us recently a 
remarkable flower of this species with two 
standards (dorsal sepals) and one lower sepal, 
forming one complete whorl of three segments, 
alternating with which are three lateral petals 
forming a second whorl. There are two lips, one 
partially enclosed within the other, a single 
column, and two distinct staminodes. The 
ovarian cavity is single, with three parietal 



the cultivation of the plant. They should be 
kept cooler and dryer, and besides this an 
improvement should be made in the soU by ' 
adding some lime and small pieces of charcoaL 



lEW 01 ISTEWBITIT PUIT& 

EHABDOTHAMNUS SOLANDEL^ 
To those who interest themselves in the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants the occurrence of 
a Gesnerad in New 2^land offers some knotty 
problems for solution. Did it originate there— 
or how did it get tliere ? Moat of its relati?es 
are natives of tropical or subtropical oountries> 
especially in the Western Heminphere. To horti- 
culturists, however, it is of more importance to 
know thajt it is in cultivation. 



Fig. 59.— EHABDOTHAMNUS BOLANDni : FLOWERS ORANGE. 



placentas. The obvious explanation is that we have 
here to do with a fusion of two flowers, but how, 
when, or why the fusion took place is not apparent. 
Both flowers issued from the axil of a solitary bract. 

DiSBASB IN PHALiBNOrSIS. 

In the ZeUMchrift fiir PflanztnkrankKeiten, 
vol. xiv., pp. 263 — 2G6, 1904, Prof. Sorauer 
publishes some details respecting a hitherto 
undescribed disease that attacks the leaves of 
Phalffioopsis amabUis, and particularly of the 
variety Eimestadtiana. It shows itself in the 
form of numerous specks upon the leaves, which 
range in colour from yellow to black. The 
diseased portions are at first somewhat wart -like, 
but at a later stage they sink and form de- 
pressions. The cellular contents of the infected 
tissue disappear almost entirely, and in conse- 
quence the cells themselves shrivel up. Isolated 
in this dead tissue are found the fungoid spores. 
Herr Sorauer gives a minute description of the 
changes exhibited in the course of the disease 
by the cellular matter, and more especially by 
the chloroplast. According to Sorauer's opinion, 
the disease is induced by over stimulation, which 
can b9 Ifleaenod by a chimgB in the method of 



It is to Mr. Qumbleton that we are indebted 
for the opportunity of illustrating this interesting 
plant, of whiph we apiwnd in the foot-note a fnU 
description, taken from Sir Joseph Hooker's Hani- 
hook of the Flora of Nmo Zealand. Its orange^ 
coloured striped flowers are attractive. It would in 
most cases need the protection of a greenhouse, bot 

» 1. Rhnhdothamnut^ A. Cunn.— A slender, hispid or 
pube8c«Dt shrub. Leaves opposite. Flowers solilaJT 
or in pairs. Sepals five, unequal, persistent CoroUa- 
tube campanulate ; limb 2-lipp6d ; upper lip 2-lobea, 
under 3-lobed. Stamens four, the fifth rudimentary; 
filaments slender, arched ; anthers coherin^f cruciate- 
Disk tliin, annular, lobed. Ovaiy 1 celled, n*rro^ 
into a slender style; stigma small, obtuse, 2^1obca; 
ovules numerous, on S-lobed prominent placentas. 
Capsule ovoid, beaked, 3-valv«d ; vaivesa-fid, separ*t»nK^ 
from the placentas. Seeds very minute, albuminous. 

1. R. SolandH, A. Cunn., Fl. N. Z., 1. 18«.-Shrub »-* 
feet high; branches opposite, hispid, terete. I-^^ 
on slender petioles, broadly obovoid or orbicular, i--l 
inch diaro., coarsely toothed, harsh to the toucto- 
Flowers axillary or terminal ; peduncles slender, #-♦ 
inch long. Sepals lanceolate, acuminate, i iucli long- 
Corolla I inch long, orange with red stripes. Capsule 
shorter than the calyx. . 

Northern Island : from the Bay of Islands to Wel- 
lington, Banks and Solander, Ac. Tiie foliage soroewnw 
resembles that of Trophis aspera and CarpoaeH» 
serratus. 
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in favoured Bitnations it might even prove hardy. 
Mr. Gumbleton favours us with the following 
note oonoeming it : 

"The aooompanying illastration (fig. 69, p. 146) 
gives an admirably faithful and accurate idea of 
this pretty and most free-blooming as well as 
botanioally interesting little plant, which is known 
as tiie shrubby Gesnerad from l^ew Zealand. I 
obtained my plant early last autumn from M. Le- 
moine, of Nancy, who, I think, raised it from 
eeed. It was in a very stunted and sickly condi- 
tion when it reached me, and for some time I 



\arious gardens in Italy, where architecture or 
Ecolpture is allowed to intrude into the domain 
of the gardener. We cannot say that the 
result is altogether satisfactory. In many 
cases it is so much otherwise that the 
statuary becomes ludicrously out of place, 
and tiie often ' exquisite proportions of 
the vases fail to attract because of the incon- 
gruousuess of their surroundings. Nevertheless 
there is abundant room for the display of indi- 
vidual fancy, and the garden of an eminent 
anatomist was not disfigured by the remains of 



VEGETABLEa. 



Fig. 60.— ancient venbtian well-head at tylney hall, Hants. 



feared it would die, but on being planted out in 
« frame it soon recovered, and is now growing 
rapidly and assuming quite a shrubby appear- 
ance. It began to bloom early in December, and 
is now covered with flowers and buds. The 
flowers resemble those of a Tydsea in form, and 
are of a deep oraoge colour striped with brown. 
W, E, Oumhleton," 



GARDEN ADORNMENTS. 

Thbbi are few matters in which greater 
judgment and more refined taste are demanded 
than in the introduction of architectural features 
or statuary into gardens. Those whose fancy 
leads them in that direction are wont to call 
Attention to such pla^^es as Versailles and 



extinct animals or the curved outlines of gigantic 
ammonites. Often too the memory of former 
travel is pleasantly evoked by some object seen 
and purchased when the owner was travelling. 
This may have been the case with the ancient 
well - head at Tylney Hall, Hampshire, the 
residence of L. Phillips, Esq., of which we give 
an illustration (fig. 60) after a photograph by Mr. 
Mason Good. 

The structure in question is said to be of 
Venetian origin, and the style of ornamentation 
seems to point to the Lombardic or Romanesque 
period, when the severity of old Boman types 
was becoming modified by a freer and more 
decorative treatment. In any case the "well 
head" possesses great interest and no little 
beauty. 



THE KOTATION OF KlTCHEN-GARDiaff 
CROPS. 
(Conduded from p. liR.) 
Thi last subject treated of in the Oardenen^ 
ChtonicU for February 25 were winter and spring 
Broccoli. These were planted in the previous 
July after a crop of Strawberries, which had 
occupied the land for the three i»evious years^ so 
that by the time the last of the Broccoli is cleared 
away the ground will have been oontinuoualy 
under crops for nearly four years without culti- 
vation, other than surface tillage and suifaoe 
manuring. The time has now come therefore for 
it to be trenched and manured for the sucoeeding 
crops, which should be Seakale and Leeks. The 
autumn and winter Broccoli will all hav^ been 
cleared in time for the preparation of the land 
for these crops, but the latest of the Broooc^ 
probably not until the middle or end of May. 
These late varieties are valuable in completing 
the circuit of the year in which they can be 
had in use, for the early Cauliflowers come in 
in May, often before the Broccoli is over. The 
land on which the late section of the Broccoli has 
stood may be used for a variety of crops, aft«r 
having been trenched and manured. In the 
south Tomatos or Marrows would succeed, pro- 
vided the plants were strong and of good die 
when planted-out ; or early Brussels-Sprouts aild 
early Savoys would be suitable. The land under 
Seakale and Leeks will have been deeply stirred 
in digging up these roots, so that very little 
further cultivation will be needed, but if a 
moderate dressing of manure can be applied when 
the land is forked over for the stiooeeding orope, 
which should be Brussels-Sprouts, Savoys, aad 
Winter and Spring Kale, the value of these crops 
will be correspondingly increased. 

Roots. 

Although rocts do not usually occupy a large 
extent of land in any garden, they are amongbt 
the most indispensable of vegetable crops. The 
land I have found to be most suitable for the 
growth of these is that which has been treadhed 
and well manured the year before and on which 
late Peas have been grown. The only prepcura- 
tion necessary for these crops on such land is to 
fork the ground over and level the slight ridges 
left by the rows of Peas. Parsnips should be 
sown as early in February as a favourable day 
can be found. Carrots in the middle of March, 
Chicory, Salsafy and Scorsonera early in April, 
and Beetroot at the end of that month. If 
seeds of these root crops are sown too early 
there is danger of the plants bolting into seed 
and proving useless. Jerusalem and Globe Arti- 
chokes are usually grown in soine out-of-the-way 
comer not far from the Rhubarb quarter. 

There are other subjects of minor importance 
for which it is scarcely possible (or indeed neces- 
sary) to find a place in the general order of rota- 
tion—such as Turnips, Summer Spinach, Broad 
and French Beans, Scarlet Runners, Lettuce, 
Endive in succession, and other salad material. 
Some of these may very well be grown between 
rows of Peas if sown at the same time. Spinach 
is an instance, as this would be gathered before 
the Peas were in pod. For the others men- 
tioned, spare comers of well-manured land are 
always available. The subject of the rotation 
of crops would be incomplete without reference 
being made to the value of borders having north 
or even east aspects. The former, especially in hot 
summers, is invaluable for the growth of Lettuce 
and other salads. Turnips, Spinach, and similar 
succulent crops, which it is next to impossible 
to grow successfully in extreme hot aad dry 
weather in exposed quarters. These cooler quar- 
ters of the garden are none the less valuable for 
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the growth of soft summer fruit, such as Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries, and Currants, in order to 
prolong the season in which they can be had 
xipe. Owtn Thomaa. 



ALPINE eARDEN. 



CROCUS CHEYSANTHUS AND ITS 
VAEIETIBS. 
In my garden I have generally flowers of Bond 
Tarieties of this species in January, but the time 
is somewhat prolonged and it is March before 
they are usually over for the year. Crocus 
ohrysanthus is rather widely spread in its habitats^ 
being found in western Asia Minor, the North 
of Greece, and in European Turkey, while it is 
also found at altitudes varying from little aboTO 
the sea-level to about 5000 feet. Its colour 
variations are wider than are to be found in 
most of the Crocua species, and it has been 
remarked that there is no other known in- 
stance of a species with orange-coloured flowers 
giving a form with lilac flowers. The typical 
plant, as found near Smyrna, is of a uniform 
rich, orange colour. In the variety f asco-tinotus 
the outside of the outer segments is suffused 
with rich brown, and the variety f usco-lineatus has 
featherings of the same colour. These are both 
remarkably pretty forms, and they seem among 
the first to flower each year. I have had two 
sizes of these; but a very small one is a charming 
litUe flower, opening brightly to what sun we 
may have in the middle and end of January in 
average seasons. A white variety, named C. o. 
albidus, is also in cultivation, but it is not so 
pretty as the pleasing C. c. cosrulescens, which has 
lilac flowers. There are a number of other and 
intermediate shades, such as the sulphur- coloured 
sulphurous and the delightful, rich-yellow, sweet- 
soented "Canary-bird," or the flne variety called 
superbus, which has rich orange-yellow-oolonred' 
flowers with bright scarlet stigmata. All are 
beautiful, and to the flower-lover longing for the 
appearing of his favourites, they are charming in 
the extreme, fif. Amott^ CarHthom-hy'Dumfru; 
Scotland, 



THE SPECIES OF ERBMURUS. 

(Concluded from p, 133.) 

B, rolmstuM Sltoenaniu. — ^The best Eremurus^ 
and a stately and reliable border plant withali 
The root-stocks are extremely large, the roots 
thick and fleshy, coloured brick-red, the Te^^0g 
crowns very large, not conical but semi-spherical 
— A character I use frequently to determine this 
variety from E. robustus — aAd the rooting sys- 
tem covers a square yard. The leaves are very 
broad, deep-green, 2 to 3 feet long, sub-erect, 
never drooping unless damaged, and the spikes 
appear when the leaves are nearly developed, 
reaching a height of 10 to 12 feet, the upper 
third furnished with rose - pink flowers each 
1} inch across, the anthers orange-red, and t)M) 
ovaries yellowish. The spikes are very sym-** 
metrical, tapering a little at the top, whilst in 
E. robustus they are nearly cylindrical. As 
the two plants are often confused, I will briefly 
note that Elweaianus differs from robustus in the 
semi-spherical, not conical crown, in the descend- 
ing, not ascending roots (those of robustus ascend 
for 2 to 3 inches then descend or spread hori- 
zontally) in the rigidly-erect leaves, which do not 
droop at the tips, and in the tapering spike of 
deeper - coloured flowers. It is the best of the 
pink-flowered forms of Eremurus, and the root- 
stocks grow to an enormous size without breaking 
up or forming more than one crown. It appre- 
ciates a liberal soil, but no manure should be 
placed near the roots. A mulch of decayed manure 
is helpful as a surface dressing in summer. 

£, *'8helford" (E. Bungei x Olgee). — A very 
beautiful hybrid^ of sterling worth, and just 



mid-wsy between its parents in every respect. 
The rooting system is that of 01g», Uie leaves 
those of Bungei, whilst the graceful inflorescence 
is coloured bronze, copper, and bright yellow in 
an effective and richly-toned blend. The exteriors 
of the shell-like petals are darker than the inner, 
whilst the anthers are reddish-tinted, as in 
Bungei. It was raised at Great Shelford by Sir 
Michael Foster, and it has already won unstinted 
admiration, the graceful spikes poEseesing the 
good attributes of either parent. It is not 
harmed by frosts, unless the spikes happen to be 
half a yard high, when severely cold winds cripple 
them. 

£. Warei (hort. Reutht). — A very beautiful 
plant from Turkestan, and a great rarity, now 
finding its way into general cultivation. The 
root-stock is slender, developing quickly from the 
seedling to fiowering size, becoming finally 
18 inches across ; the roots thin and black, the 
crown slender and conicaL Thelleaves are glau- 
cous, very narrow, and persistent till autumn, 
appearing shortly after the new year, and grow- 
ing through all weathers without taking much 
harm. The fiower-spikes are slender, 6 to 7 feet 
long, clothed for one-third of their length with 
cup- shaped flowers, coloured a bright tint of 
salmon internally, purplish externally, the outer 
colouring showing through on the inside, eo that 
a tint of magenta is produced. Seeds germinate 
well and freely, and it will not be long before 
this grand Eremurus becomes common. Hybrids 
between this and other species show great vigour 
and an extended coleur-range. I have heard of 
plants producing spikes feet long, and it is 
probable, in a light and sandy soil, to exceed 
even this. It does not succeed in heavy loam, 
and even on light soils it prefers to be elevated. 
E. ''Mrs. Beuthe" is a hybrid between this 
species and turkestanicus, with the habit of 
Warei. The flowers are borne on slender stems, 
and are coloured deep sulphur - yellow ; the 
anthers — ^a very beautiful feature— are oolotired 
orange-red, reminding one of Cimicifoga in their 
dense array. 

CuBious SpKGins OF Botanical 
Intebkst. 

E, Kauffmanni (Kegel). — A curious species from 
Turkestan, more closely allied to the Asphodels 
than any other species. The roots are much 
thickened, and not more than 6 inches long, the 
crown conical and small. The spikes average 
5 feet in height, and bear dull-coloured purplish- 
bronze flowers three-quarters of an inch across 
each» and not more than one-third of the spike is 
covered with flowers. The capsules are very 
distinct, being wrinkled and ascending. It 
increases fast at the root, and seedlings are not 
difficult to raiEC. It has no great garden value, 
and is only grown as a curiosity. 

E, turktatanieua. — A dull- coloured species that 
differs but little from E. Kaufmanni. The roots 
are a foot acioes, the flowering crowns conical 
and generally in pairs, the leaves glaucous, an 
inch or two wide, and 2 feet long; the flower- 
spikes are 2 yards high, bearing along half their 
length quantities of purple- tinted flowers of com- 
paratively small size, the exteriors of the petals 
being heavily keeled and chocolate- coloured . The 
seed-vessels are ruddy tinted, have hard rugged 
exteriors, and the pedicels asceud so that the 
capsules touch the stems. Grown as a curiosity 
only, but obviously a useful parent species, in 
that it has given us a splendid hybrid in E. Mrs. 
Beuthe. It will grow well anywhere, and 
increases very freely. 

Other species that may be appreciated in a 
collection are E. spectabilis, a yellow-flowered 
species closely allied to the preceding ; and E. 
altaicus, a curious species bearing dusky-yellow 
flowers^ of poor worth, compared with many 
others. It is^a free-flowering plant.'G. B. Mallett. 



FRUIT RECIISTER. 

APPLE LORD BUEGHLEY. 
Of good descert varieties at this season of the 
year that known as Lord Burghley succeeds 
remarkably well in our stiff cold soil. We have 
one small tree which invariably crops well. The 
fruits are of satisfactory size, with dull red 
colouring on the sunny side, and of good quality 
considering the late season. They keep well, and 
the skins do not shrivel as they do in most of the 
late kinds here. I should like to know how the 
variety succeeds in other northern gardens. I 
very seldom see its name mentioned, and am 
indhied to think the variety is not much grown. 
/. Easter, Nostell Priory Gardens, IFakefeld, 

SoKi Lkssku-known Apples. 

Perhaps in our anxiety to obtain new va- 
rieties we sometimes cast aside some of our old 
meritorious fruits, flowers, Ac, to make room for 
something which, after trial, does not excel the 
old ones. This I am inclined to believe is what 
is happening with respect to the Apple. 

Many individuals are interesting themselves in 
the produr^tion of new Apples, which, if not offi- 
cially recognised by the Boyal Horticultural 
Society, are still grown by the raisers, and add 
bewilderment to the already perplexing list. 

When collecting specimen fruits for the late Dr. 
Hogg and Dr. Bull, as they were compiling that 
beautiful work. The Herefordshire Pomona, I had 
excellent opportunities of ezamining some of the 
varieties I am about to mention. These Apples are 
much valued locally, and with the same care be- 
stowed upon them that is given to many other 
kinds generally cultivated, they would prove 
valuable. Isolated as some varieties are in one 
distridt, with no one enterprising enough to push 
them, they are seldom heard of; several of 
their number have, however, been brought 
to light and are found in catalogues. Crimson 
Devonian is one of the highest-coloured Applee 
grown; it is a heavy cropper and a strong 
grower. Caldwell Improved is one of the best of 
kitchen fruits, keeping well until March. It is a 
good hardy grower, well suited for cold districts. 
Then there is our old English Codlin, perhaps 
one of the oldest Apples grown ; as an early or 
midseoison Apple I should include it in a col- 
lection ; its cropping qualities are regular and 
good. All who grow Apples for exhibition should 
secure Bodenham Beauty, a fruit of the first size, 
and equally good for dessert or kitchen use, 
keeping in good condition until March. British 
Queen resembles in appearance Blenheim Pippin, 
but' is not equal to it in flavour. Allen's Ever- 
lasting 'ie^ somewhat better known, and is esteemed 
onacdbuntofitslate-keepingqualitiesandexoellent 
flavour. 

Only^« few districts, particularly in Norfolk, 
is Dr. HArvey grown. That it is extensively 
cultivated in that county is sufficient proof of its 
hardiness ; it is grown chieBy for market purposes. 
Coker's Beauty is a very handsome Apple, some- 
what after the type of King of the Pippins. This 
Apple, although awarded a Certificate at the 
Guildhall fruit show, seems to have sunk almost 
into oblivion. 

Lord Burghley (see above), certificated in 1865> 
is not grown nearly enough, its merits as one of the 
very bes^ late dessert kinds have only been dis- 
covered by a limited number of growers. I have 
seen it in good condition in May and June ; but 
it is not a kind I should recommend to be planted 
extensively as a standard. Monmouthshire 
Beauty is a very pretty Apple, of good quality, 
and keeps well until January ; I have an old tree 
growing in an orchard, and it seldom fails to 
carry a crop : it is useful either as kitchen or 
dessert fruit. 

A very old favourite in Herefordshire is Pine- 
apple Kusset, highly appreciated on account of 
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its peculiar aroma and soft rich flesh ; in some 
localitieB it is known as Fomeroy. Tewkesbury 
Baron is another very highly-ooloured Apple, 
Burpassiug^ in appearance and cropping qualities 
many of our better known sorts, and when well 
grown is valued highly ; it is an ideal Apple for 
exhibition, but the fruits are not of large size. 

The Apple orchards in different counties, which 
I have seen personally, in Herefordshire, Worces- 
ter, Somerset, and Devon, contain many meritorious 
seedlings at the present time. In many instances 
these have been produced from the Cider " cheese,'' 
or experimentally raised from the pip of some 
favourite variety. Often have I been shown Apples 
BO produced bearing a local name, and posisessing 
first-rate flavour. W, H, Clarke, Aston Bowani 
Qardens, Ozon. 



SPIR^A BRAGTEATA. 

OuB illustration (fig. 61) shows a flowering 
spray from Kew of this very pretty white Spirsea, 
reproduced from a photograph by Mr. BaffiLl. It 



that grows in Austria and Southern Busaiar. 
The two are so much alike that it is difficult to 
tell tkem apart. Some botanists therefore con- 
sider them as separate species ; others look upon 
them as constituting one species extending fron^ 



CULTURAL ■EMORAIOA. 



CALADIUMS. 
Fbw plants surpass these for decorative 
effect from April to September in the warm- 
house by reason of the brilliant colour and rich 
marking of their leaves. Provided the plants are 
well established and are suitably hardex^, an 
ordinary greenhouse will meet their requirements 
from midsummer onwards, but it is necessary to 
place them where they will not be subjected to 
the influence of cold draughts, and they must be 
very carefully watered. The season for repotting 
and, if necessary, for increasing the stock of these 
plants is now at hand. As the bulbs are liaken 
from the pots each one should be carefully ex- 
aniined, removing any decayed portions that may 
be present, and should it be desirable to {jagupQaee 
the stock, each piece having a growings shoot 
should either be pulled or cut off with a knife. 
The out surfaces should be sprinkled with 
fine silver -sand before placing the cuttings in 
quite small pots containing a light soil com- 
posed of equal parts loam, leaf-soil, and peat. 
A sprinkling of sand should be placed under each 
cutting, which should next be covered ^\tk soil* 
A sprinkling of sand on the surface finishes the 
potting. The pots should be plunged in a bottom- 
heat of about 75^ and aUpwed a day temperature 
of from 65° to 70**. They will soon comn|^iM)e to 
grow, requiring very little water except a light 
spraying from the syringe twice daily. It is 
advisable to keep the plants near to the glass roof, 
especiaUy the small-leaved or dwarf varieties, 
which otherwise would quickly become drawn, 
thus losing half their decorative value. AJthough 
these plants enjoy light it is necessary ^^iipply 
a thin shading during . the brightippst./ part 
of the day throughout the summer months. Am 
the pots become full of roots transfer the plants to 
pots of a larger size, an 8-inch size being^^^u^icient 
for the requirements of specimens of th^«tronger- 
growing varieties, while for the charming variety 
argyrites, 4 or 5-inch pots are of ample size. For 
the final potting the compost should be coarser in 
texture, with a small quantity of horse droppings 
added, and coarse silver or river-sand used in 
place of the finer sand previously advised. 
As growth advances and the roots of the plants 
protrude, weak liquid manure may with bene- 
fit be given on two or three occasions each 
week, that prepared from sheep or from deer- 
droppings proving excellent for the purpose. 
Named varieties are now endless, but growers in 
search of a varied collection cannot do better 
than visit the Temple Show at the end of May 
and see the grand exhibits staged by several of 
the London nurserymen who make a speciality of 
these plants. /. Mayne, Bicton Qardens, Devon, 



FkS: ei.-SPlfi^A BRA9;r«ATV!i from kew. 

{Photograph by C. P. RoffiU.) 



FiC. 62.— SPIRJEA BBACTEATA, ORIGINALLY FIGURED AS 
S. MEDIA ROTUNDIFOLIA ALBA. 



The ViLMORiN Memorial. — The sums 
received or promised now amount to £1,289, 
the number of subtoribers being 8,112. 



is one of the most desirable of hardy Spireeas, 
and is useful for forcing purposes. Whilst there 
is happUy no question at aU as to the value of 
the plant, there is very considerable doubt as to 
what name it should bear. It appears that there 
is a Japanese plant, and there is another shrub 



Southern Bnssia through Amur Land to^ Japan. 
We cannot pretend to decide the point, but 
we may add that on February 25, 1885,] the 
Japanese form was figured in our columns,, 
and described by Mr. Nicholson as S.! media, 
rotundifolia alba (fig. 62). On June 16, 1894, Mr. 
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Hemdey descanted in the Gardeners' Chronide on 
the Japanese Bhrab« which he called bracteata, and 
4Ndd that the name media was erroneously applied 
to it. It was again the subject of a note on July Q, 
18d6, p. 22. In the same year a figure was given of 
-the Japanese plant in the Boiamcol Magazine, 
t. 7429, where the flowers are shown of a grreenish- 
white colour. The two species, S. bracteata (Japan) 
and S. media (with which S. confnsa is synonym- 
ous), are kept separate in the Kew Sand-IAnt of 
Tree and Shrubs (19Q2). The distinguishing cha- 
racters of S. bracteata are to be found in the 
leafy bracts borne on the flower-stalks Just 
beneath the flower s, as shown in fig. 62, and in 
the large glands projecting into the interior of 
the flower from the edge of the oalyz-tube. 



OOLONIAL NOTES. 



HOBTICULTTJBE IN OAPE COLONY. 
A C6irOBiSB of the hOHioultnrists of the 
eastern profince of Gape Colony was held on 
November 22 at East London, The executive 
reported an increased interest in horticultural 
matters throughout the whole of the eastern 
provinoes. They were encouraged to believe 
that there is a genuine awakening to the impor- 
tance and far-reaching possibilities of the fruit- 
growing industry of the eastern province of the 
Cape Colony. 

"The Tbanbvaal Aobicultubal Journal." 
We have received the January number of the 
Trantvaal Agricultural Journal. The oontents 
include papers on The Evolution of the Plough, 
Government (Forestry) Plantation at Gtemsbok- 
fontein. Pan, and many botanical and horticul- 
tural notes. We note that this quarterly is 
illustrated with handsome plates, Eome of which 
are photographed from nature by the Govern- 
ment Printing Works three-colour process, and 
are wonderful reproductions of the fruit and 
insects represented. 

"Thb TnAB-BooK of Nbw South Wales." 
This is the record of the conditions during 
1904 of the various government departments, of 
military, naval, legal and similar affairs. The 
pamphlet also contains historical information, 
with reports on the products of the colony, the 
conditions of immigrants, and a gazeteer. The 
booklet is in fact of great value to all interested in 
New South Wales. Under the heading " Forestry " 
are important notes on each of the principal tim- 
bers, while the flora is mentioned in the section 
devoted to geographical characteristics. The 
agricultural industry is dealt with from the 
standpoint of the new arrival, and the most 
profitable crops are suggested. Sugar-growing, 
viticulture and other branches of agriculture are 
also discussed with respect to their relative 
importance. 

The Tear-Book is obtainable from the Agent- 
General (for New South Wales), in London, 
Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

Elaocabpus. 
I have noted the fine plate of ElcBOcarpus 
cyaneus in the Gardeners* Chronicle for October 15. 
By the way E. reticulatus, Sm., is older than 
E. cyaneus. Ait. It is a small tree, very common 
about Sydney. The fruits are of an intense 
Prussian-blue colour. I have never seen them 
purpUsh-blue as in your specimen; also the 
flowers are pendulous when growing wild. It 
might be worth while to have your specimen 
examined at Kew to see if it is a variety or an 
allied species. J. H, Maiden. 

" Forest Flora of New South Wales." 
The thirteenth part, issued in 1904, contains 
figures and descriptions of Eucalyptus sideroxylon, 
Aphanthephilippinensis, a tree allied to the Elm$; 



Casuarina lepidophloia, and Heterodendron ole»- 
folium (Sapindacee»). The descriptions are by 
Mr. J. H. Maiden, and include notes on the 
economic uses of the several trees. 

" Bepobt roB 1903 on the Botanic Gardens 
AND Domains of New South Wales." 

The long drought broke in March, 1908, and 
the year, on tiie whole, was the best for years. 
The good season was by no means oonflned to the 
coastal districts. Much good work was done in 
connection with the National Herbarium and 
Botanical Museum. As regards the g^ardening 
work of the several local establishments, Mr. 
J. H. Maiden reports that they are well kept and 
T^eot oredit on the respective staifs." 

Aobicultubal Kotbb rmam Queensland. 

The December (1904) issue of the Queensland 
AgtieuUural Joum<U oontalfis much that is of 
interest. Mr. A. Benson gives diagrams for 
improved fruit-cases, with a view of packing 
Grapes and Plums so as to prevent their contact 
and consequent injury during exportation. There 
are also articles on Wattle bark (Acacia decur- 
rens), the Forest, Cedar planting at Atherton, 
as well as others on other branches of agriculture. 

" Annual Befobt of Govebnment Gabdens and 
Pabks in Mybobe fob 1903—1904." 
The season was abnormally wet. Annuals 
suffered to some extent, but otherwise growth 
was good and profitable. A piece of a letter 
signed "Ad.. Clifcr,- First Assistant, Political,' 
and dated i?ori Wi&iam, the 24th April, 1819, 
was reoeHtiy fotmd and presented to the estab- 
Ushoieiit. It is of interest as dealing with the 
early histo^ of the Mysorb Gardens. 



The Week's Work. 



FBUITS JnTDEB GIiASS. 

By F. JoBDAN, Gardener to Dr. Cobbbt, Impney Hall 
Oardens, Droitwich. 

The Orchard-house. — The most forward trees in 
this house will now be approaching (if they have 
not already reached) the flowering stage, owing 
to the fact that all fruit-trees under glass this 
season are in a very advanced condition. Daily 
attention must be given to the requisite watering 
of the trees, and especial care in watering will be 
necessary in the case of those trees that have been 
freshly top-dressed, seeing that the soil beneath 
the top-dressing and which contains the active 
roots IS not allowed to become dry, although the 
surface-dressing appears moist enough . Maintain 
suitable atmospheric conditions by damping the 
pat^s and other available spaces and by lightly 
syringing the trees overhead on bright days, 
^e night temperature should not exceed 60% 
while the day temperature should not be aJlowed 
to rise above 65". Apply ventilation freely in 
favourable weather. A little ventilation should 
always be allowed through the top and side 
ventilators, excepting in very cold weather. 
Fumigate the house lightly on two occa- 
sions before the trees expand their flowers. 
This is especially necessary in those orchard- 
houses in which Strawberries have been grown. 
Avoid having too much atmospheric moistaie 
during the flowering stage, and allow a little heat 
in the pipes both during the night and the day. 
Extra heat given early in the morning with plenty 
of ventilation will greatly assist the setting of the 
fruit. Peaches and Nectarines set their fruits freely 
in orchard-houses, but Pears, Apples, Cherries and 
even Plums are more shy in this respect, and 
will well repay any 'extra attention given them. 
A dry atmosphere is essential for the free setting 
of these latter fruits, whose flowers must be 
pollinated daily with a soft brush. Disbudding 
and pinching the trees must be attended to as often 
as it becomes necessary in order to encourage an 
equal flow of sap through the whole tree. 

Young Vines that were rooted in small pots as 
recommended in a previous calendar, will now be 



ready for shifting into 6-inch pots. See that the 
latter are made dean before they are used, and 
that the compost, which should be on the dry Side, 
is suitably wanned. It should consist of rough 
fibrous loam with a sixth part lime rubble and 
wood ashes, and a good sprinkling of bone- 
meal added. When potted place the Vines in a 
bottom-heat of 75* to 80*. " Cut backs " will now 
be ready for the final shift into 12-inoh pots. 
The Vines should be watered before being potted, 
in order to ensure the " balls " being moist. The 
pots should be clean, well crooked, and the 
potting process carefully carried out. When 
potted plunge the p6ts in a steady bottom-heat 
until they have well rooted through the soil, 
after which the bottom-heat should be gradually 
discontinued. Water should be used sparingly 
at the roots but maintiUn a somewhat close, 
moist atmosphere until the plants are Well estab- 
lished, by lightly syringing and damping the 
paths. 

THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbedbbick 
WiOAN, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 8.W. 

Lcdia anc<^8 and Us varieties. — The typical 
forms of. this spedes will now begin to emerge 
from the resting stage, and be sending out new 
series of roots. The necessary potting operations 
should be attended to immediately these develop. 
If the plants are to be suspended, let them be put 
into teak- wood baskets. Pieces of crocks should be 
placed on the bottom bars, and the plant should 
be fixed in position with good lumps of fibrous 
peat and sphagnum-moss, utod in the proportion 
of two pktta of the formier to one part of the latter. 
In making up new specimen plants remove use- 
less back pseudo-bulbs, and so arrange the 
pieces that their growing points are toward 
the centre of the pot. Place the potting material 
well up to the bases of the last-developed pseudo- 
bulbs, but do not use mote of the compost than 
is necessary. If pots or pans are used, a larger 
quantity of drainage material should be allowed, 
and tiie surface of the potting medium finished 
off in a tnobnd. L. Dawsoni, L. Sanderiaika, L. 
Sehroderiana, and others of this section thrive 
best in baskets, and usually produ.ce fioral aoapes 
more freely from those growths that project over 
the sides of the receptacles. When such growths 
project beyond reasonable limits they should be 
cut off, and the pieces thus severed made up into 
new specimens, leaving the old growth to 
"break" again from lateral buds. Where a 
sepMRste compartment is not available for Mexiesn 
LoUas, the i^uits should be plaeed In the lightest 
and most freely ventilated section of an ordinsry 
Gattleya house. Water must be applied sparingly 
until the season is well advanced, and nothing 
should be done to induce the plants to make early 
growth, for the later in the season the new growths 
develop the more likely the plants are to flo#er 
successfully. Very little shade should be afforded 
the plants in order to allow them the full benefit 
of natural sun-heat, as artificial heat should be 
only applied when the atmospheric temnerature 
recedes to 55". Spraying overhead and damping 
between the receptacles should be done as often 
as is necessary to promote sufficient atmospheric 
moisture to counteract the drying influences 
entailed by free ventilation. 

Catasetums, ^e. — Few of these Orchids are of 
much horticultural importance, the most valuable 
being G. Bungerothii. As soon as the yoting 
growths of this and of other species are about an 
inch in length the plants should be set in order 
for the season, and, as the roots seldom survive 
for more than one year, annual potting is the best 
plan to adopt. Use pots or pans in which to 
suspend the plants, making them three parts full 
with drainage material. The rooting medium 
may consist of fibrous loam, peat and sphagnum 
moss in equal proportions, adding a good 
sprinkling of sand and small crocks. Place the 
plants in a light part of the stove, and afford 
little or no water for several weeks afterwards. 
Whenever water is applied see that none lodges 
between the growths. It is only when the 
the bulbs are neariog their limit of growth that 
a generous supply of water is needed. A 
compost of which decaying Osk-leaves form 
a part appears to suit these Orchids 
and the members of the two following 
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genera, viz., Cycnocfaes and Monnodes. When 
this material is ufied afford the plants a ^eater 
depth of compost, and apply a smaller quantity of 
water to the roots. Cycnoches chlorochilon^ the 
" Swan Orchid," should be grown under the same 
conditions as the Catasetums, but the species 
of Mormodes that are commonly cultivated snould 
receive Mexican-house treatment) or be given a 
place on a shelf in the Cattleya-honse. The 
older roots of Mormodes survive for a season or 
two, hence annual potting should not be prac- 
tised in their case, it being generally sufficient if 
the old surface materials are replaced by new. 



PIiANTS UNDEB GIiASS. 

^ A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wythes, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Bppinff, Essex. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnation. — To grow 
tJheae plants perfectly it is necessary to have 
glass structures devoted entirely to them. If 
suitable varieties be selected flowers can be had 
from February onwards. Two varieties, Baldwin 
and Yaletta, may be r^ed on to yield a number 
of flowers in this month, but two-year-old plants 
should be grown for the purpose. To attempt to 
foBoa ^Malmaisons" into bloom is generally to 
const failure, and only those varieties that have a 
tendency to produce their flowers early should 
be tried. Duiing the winter months the atmo- 
sphere must be kept dry, the plants themscdves 
avowed to remain on the dry side, and overhead 
syringing should be strictly avoided. Allow a 
circulation of air between the plants at all times. 
A temperature of 40" to 45** by artiflcial heat will 
be sufficient under these conditions. The 
"rusf fungus may be stamped out entirely if 
caaoe 1m taken to remove all affected leaves with 
a knife or scissors. As the days become longer 
t^ fljQors and stages of the house should be 
d^X)ed down frequently, and the plants be 
afforaed more water at the roots. Appearances 
of red spider should be checked in good time by 
i^plicai^ons of " Veltha.'' 

Border CjUkmationi, — My practice is to have a 
number of these layered over and above what 
are required for planting out, in order that some 
naa/ flower in pots in May. They should 
be -layered in July, and when the layers 
haro made roots, they should be potted into 
5-iA^ pots in a moderidiely rioh soil. Shade them 
fspm. tne b^t soi^h^ie for a few days, but not 
afterwards. Let the pjUmts stand in cold frames 
during tl^e winter, protecting in very severe 
weather, but not coddling them. In February 
remove them to shelves near the light in late 
Peach-houses or similar structures, and let them 
develop gradually; very fine flowers may then 
be expected in Mi^. 

IRjppeastrums (Amaryllis). — Let bulbs that have 
laid dormant through the winter be shaken out 
of their old soil and re-potted^ as advised in*^a 
previous Calendar. There is no occasion to plunge 
them in tan or any other material, but place them 
"pot thick" on a cool base and syringe them 
ooeasienaUy. An atmospheric temperature of 65° 
by night will be suitable. Admit a little air 
djoring the day in bright weather, but close the 
hopse before the sun loses its power. As soon as 
seedlings are large enough to be handled pot 
them up and place them on shelves near to the 
light iijL a hot atmosphere. Seedling bulbs should 
not be dried off imtU after they have flowered. 



THB HABDY miJIT GABDBIT. 

By W. H. Glaskb, Gardener to Sir William Plowben, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

FUbartt amd Cob Nuts^—Now that the female 
Hoasoras have expanded, pruning may be done 
without fear of removing too many of them. 
All bushes should te grown on single stems. 
Suckers must not be permitted to develop. As 
the nuts are borne on twigs and spurs, pruning 
should be carried out in such a manner as to 
produce these. Strong growths should be* 
shortened during the summer, and the subsequent 
BuLe growths should be pinched to about six leaves. 
Where trees are grown as bushes or shaped as cups, 
aS9(^gH>wths that will not be required should now 
be y^fif^ove^ ^ ejimif¥>n iJMi)|» 4od fiprm 0horjt- 
ened back and well thinned out if overcrowded. 



Only over-tall trees should be cut severely, 
because close pruning produces strong, unfruitful 
wood. If male catkins are few, as is the case 
here, branches may be cut from other trees where 
they are plentiful and be flxed above the trees in 
such a manner that the wind may distribute the 
pollen ; or Hasel branches will answer the same 
purpose. Shy-fruiting varieties may be grafted 
at the present time on weak-growing stocks, 
which will in some cases induce hruitfulness. 
The husk of a Cob-nut is shorter, but that oi a 
Filbert longer than the nut. 

Protecting Apricot Blooms. — Many trees growing 
against* warm walls of dwelling-houses and ou^ 
buildings are commencing to open4^eir bloesoms, 
so that adequate means must now be taken to 
protect the flowers. They only need jproteotion 
frouy frost, and will set their flowers in a very 
low temperature, therefore the protecting 
material should be removed from the trees when 
there is no frost or cold wind. The practice 
of tying Spruce branches. Tew and Laurel shoots 
to the trees is a good one, but double o^ treble 
flsh-netting, tiffany or hexagon netting is more 
portable and more convenient. A simple means of 
covering the wall is to roll the material round a 
pole, fastening it to one end of the wall flrst, 
unrolHng it, and li^htty hanging it on nails at 
the summit of the wall at the same time ; a con- 
siderable length can be quickly covered and 
uncoFered in this way. If there is no ccping to 
keep the material from the trees, poles standing 
from the top of the wall to the ground are 
necessary for this purpose. Do not entirely 
dispensiB with the covering until there is sufficient 
foliage to protect the young fruits. 

Recently - planted Trees, — All trees planted 
against walls during this season should now be 
quite settled in the soil, and may be nailed or 
tied to the wall. They should be pruned as was 
advised in a previous Calendar. 



THS ELOWEB GABDfiXT. 

By W. A. MILLB8, Gardener to Lord Hbnbt C. 
Bbntivck, M.P., underleyHall, Westmoreland. 

Monthretias require a warm aspect, deep, sandy 
soil, and thorough drainage. Phint the corms in 
irregular masses, putting them 8 inches deep 
and 6 inches apart from each other. Such space 
will allow them to increase if undisturbed for 
several years. As soon as the plants become 
overcrowded they will flower less satisfactorily. 
Upon signs of this lift the corms and transplant 
the flnest, or lift the central patch out with a 
fork. Amongst tl^e many fine varieties are 
Golden Sheaf, and Etoile de Feu. They require 
protection in severe winters by covering them 
slightly with litter, ashes, or Cocoa-nut refuse. 

Bedding P2afa<.— Plants of Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, Aloysia citriodora, and of Plumbago 
capensis that are used in summer bedding should 
be pruned and placed in gentle heat in order 
that they may break into growth. Abutilona 
that were rooted during last autumn should be 
given a shi^ into larger pots. Such varieties of 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums as Souvenir de Charles 
Turner an,d Madame Crousse that were placed in 
Scinch pots and wintered in a cool-house will now 
require attention in the matter of staking and 
tying in order to train them into suitable sized 
plants for gprowing as pyramids and as pillar 
plants. Dahlia tubers should be placed in heat 
in order that they may make growths to be 
used as cuttings for propagating purposes. Salvia 
patens should be Seated in a similar manner 
if it is desirable to increase the stock. Seeds 
of either may be sown if desired. A sowing 
of Sweet Peas should now be made in 
G'inoh pots, placing six or eight seeds in each 
pot. Stand the pots in a cold frame, and 
maintain a close, moist atmosphere till the seeds 
have germinated, when ventilation should be 
employed in favourable weather. Seedlins: Holly- 
hocks should be potted as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. Place them when potted in a 
light position in the forcing-house, and when 
they have established themselves in the new soil 
remove them to a cooler structure, and one in 
which vantilation oan be fiaely applied* Seedling 
pjiAA^ Q^ tube«iMUhzooii6d Begcmiltf shoBld be 
"pricked-off" when ready. Seeds of Lobelia 



spedosa. Golden Feather (Pyrethrums), Gail- 
lardias, Iceland Poppies, Salvia Horminum 
grandiflora violacea^ S. splendens, and (Eno- 
thera taraxacifolia should be sown in boxes 
and placed in a moderate degree of heat. 
Store stock plants of Lobelia compacta that have 
not been allowed to flower will now have 
plenty of young, sturdy growths suitable for 
propagating as cuttings. Half-flll a shallow box 
with sand, dibble in the cuttings, and then place 
the box on a hot-bed. Cover the box with a^ 
sheet of glass until the cuttings are rooted, when 
a lower atmospheric temperature must be given 
in preparation for their flnal shift into l^xes. 
Alyssum, Verbenas, &c., should be propagated in 
the same manner. 

Shrvhherise. — Strong - growing shrubs require 
judicious pruning in order to keep them in good 
shape. Bemove any "suckers" that may be 
present on hybrid Rhododendrons which are no^ 
upon their own roots. Mulch newly-planted treea 
and any others that require it with well-rotted 
manure. Andromeda floribunda, whose spikes of 
white flowers are now beginning to open, does 
well in a sheltered situation and in a peaty or 
loamy soil. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By W. Ftfb, Gardener to Lady Wamtagb, Iiockinge 
Park, Wantaire. 
Oatoiu.*-Sow seeds of this important crop in 
the middle of the month. Little difficulty will 
be experienced in breaking up the soil, levelling 
it^ and making it flrm by treading, if this was 
turned up roughly earl^ in last autumn. If the 
soil was well dusted with lime last month, soot 
should now be ^plied previous to raking the 
surface and drawing the drills. When the soil is 
in a dry, favourable condition, sow the seeda 
thinly, covering them lightly by means of the 
feet, having one foot on each side of the d^rill;. 
and afterwards rake the surface down fine. 
Seedlings raised from seeds sown in August 
should now be thinned carefully to 9 inches 
apart, using the hand-fork. If the thinnings bo 
lifted carefully and planted firmly 1 foot apart 
each way in mild, showery weather, these planta 
will make better bulbs even than those which are 
left standing, and they will keep for a longer 
time in goc4 condition. This i^pplies especially 
to such varieties as Ailsa Craig, Giant Bocca^ &c» 

Turnips.— Bow seeds of the varieties Barly 
Milan and Early Snowball on a south border or 
other sheltered position where the soil is of a 
light nature. Let the drills be made 9 inchea 
apart and 1 inch deep. Sprinkle the surfaca 
with soot when the young plants appear. Theaa 
plants will succeed the variety Carter's Early 
Forcing now growing in frames, and which 
require free vei^ilation and frequent root 
waterings. 

Bprvng Cabbages. — Dust over the surface of the 
ground with soot before hoeing is done. See if 
later plants have been loosened by frost; they 
need to be moderately firm in the ground. Wo 
are pricking off seedlings from the first sowing*, 
and m^ing another small sowing of the variety 
Cartas Model. 

Itsttuce. — Fill up any blanks in autnmn-mado 
plantations by taking plants from the store-beds. 
Hoe the surface of the ground frequently. Of 
the plants that have been wintered in frames, 
three-fourths may now be planted in sheltered 
positions out-of-doors. Those remaining will 
soon be flt for use. A good selection of '' Bath "' 
or " Brown Cos " stand the winter well, and aro 
excellent in quality. We are pricking off seed- 
lings from the flrst sowings of Superb Cos and 
Peritect Gem. Make sowings out-of-doors at 
intervals of twelve or fourteen days. It will save 
time if the seeds be sown thinly where the plants 
are to renoain. Especially should this be done on 
light soils or during periods of heat and drought. 

Celery. — We make our flrst sowing in heat in 
the second week in March, and about a month 
later we sow seeds in cold frames for the general 
and later crops, employing rich but sandy soil. 
Standard Bearer is the variety chiefly relied 
upon, of which afi the present time we have & 
good supply here. 
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BDiTORiAL NOTiCBS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should b« sent to tho PUBLISHER, 
41, Wellington Street, Oovent Garden, W.C 

Ltltart for Publication, m wXl a$ aftdbrntma mid fimM 
for morning, ikould b9 addressed to tk$ EDIT.OJ?, 
41. Wellington Street, Covent Qarden, London. 
Ocmmmmiaatitms tkouid be wbittkv o« ova noa ovlt ov 
vaa PAFaa, tent a$ early im Oa week a$ poeeOle, emd dmlg 
. rimmed bp the wriUr. If deeired, the eignalmre wlU mei U 
f I ie l i J , hmi kepi a$ a gumremiee etf food faith. ^. 

6p«elal Notice to Oorretpondents.— r%« KdUor doe$ net 
fm d er take to pap for amp eontributiomo or Uhitloatioiu, or 
io rek e rn unuoed eommmticaiioiu or itbuireMoHe, tmlaw bp 
tpeoiai arranpewuai. The Editor does not hold kfmtdf re- 
epoHoibU/or anp opiniom§ expreeeed bp his eorrespondomtt. 

APPOIITIEITS FOI THE EISHIIt lEEL 



IfONDAY, Ma«. 18^ 



TUESDAY, Mar. 



United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society, Annual 
Meeting at Caledonian Hotel, 
Adelphi, London, at 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Mutual Improve* 
ment Society's Meeting. 

r Royal Horticultural Society's 
. . 9 Committees Meet. 
^) National Rose Society's Com- 



THURSDAY, 



V mlttee Mooting. 
Mar. 16 -Llnnean Society's Meeting. 



BALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY NEXT- 

Hardy Border Plants, Azaleas, Roses, Perennials, 
' '<bc.-, at 67 and 68, Cheapside, S.C., t^ PBitliVroe ds 
Morris, at 13. 
WEDNESDAY, NEXT- _^ 

. Azaleas, Palms, Lilies, Roses, Fruit Trees, wbi^a- 
; ceons Plants, Ac , at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by 
Protheroe ds Morris, at 12. —893 cases Japanese 
Liliums, Maples. <&c., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 3 o'clock.— Roses, Azaleas. 
Lilies, Gladioli, Ac., at Steveas' Rooms, at 12.90. 
FRIDAY NEXT- 

Herbaceous Plants, Perennials Lilies, Begooias, 
<Sec., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe A 
. Morris, at 19.-3,100 Vanda coerulea. 3,500 Odonto- 
glosBum crispum, LsBlia autumnalis atro-rubens, 
&c., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe A 
Morris, at 13.30. ^^^ 

(Pjt further particulart $ee our AdveriiaanerU eolnfiM. 



Ayxraoe Tempebaturb for the ensuing week, dedtfted 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

Actual Temperatures :— 

London.— IFedn«sday, March 8 (6 p.m.): Max. 61*: 
Min.38*. 
Gardeners* Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— 7A«rsday, March 9 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 3»-6 : Temp.. 51'. Weather- 
dull, with occasional showers. 
Provinces.— TFedfiMdav. March 8 (6 p.m.): Max. 50*, 
Land's End ; Min. 41^ £. Coast of England. 



Briti h There is now evidence to 
(Gardeners* show that the working gar- 
Aseoolation. ^j^^^^^ ^^ ^j^.^ country are at 

length recognising that it is better to com- 
bine for purposes of co-operation and 
mutual assistance than to remain, as here- 
tofore, disjointed units. The meeting at the 
hall in Essex Street, Strand, in May last, 
at which the Association was initiated, was 
practically unanimous in principle. Some 
points of detail were objected to, but these, 
as we pointed out at the time, coul d j>e 
readily adjusted when the Committee goTTo 
work. The first thing to do then was to re- 
placeall the talk and writing of previous years 
by some scheme which should ensure practical 
application of admitted principles. This was 
done, and then came the proposal that when 
A body of 500 gardeners had signified their 
Adhesion, the preliminary organisation, or 
Committee of Selection, should be super- 
seded by a Council elected on broadlv re- 
presentative lines, and that this Council 
crhould proceed to carry out, as far as cir- 
cumstances ehould permit, the objects for 
which the Association was founded. Meet- 
ings have since been held in various parts of 
the country, explanations have been afforded, 
difficulties have been removed, and now the 
Association is in a condition to begin active 
«70rk. Convinced by long experience of the 



necessity for improving the position of 
the gardener, and of raising him to a status 
more in accordance with the intelligence 
and the forethought expected of him, and 
the responsibility he has to assume, we 
rejoice at the formation of the Association, 
and we can but feel that if it be judiciously 
guided by the governing body the benefit to 
gardeners will be great, whilst the employer 
will have a guarantee that the man he takes 
into his service has really something to 
show that he is what he pretends to be>-a 
gardener. If unfortunately evil counsels 
prevail, a circumstance we do not in the least 
anticipate, the Association will collapse. 
Justice and liberty between man and man, 
co-operation for the common benefit, can but 
lead togood rosultsall round. Matters, as we 
have said, have arrived at such a stage that 
the Executive Council can be elected. We 
cannot too strongly urge the exercise of the 
greatest care in the selection of the most 
fitting men; nor jcan we over-rate the 
responsibilities which will fall on the 
Council in the execution of their task ; but 
knowing what the leading gardeners are, 
and how they will rise to the level of their 
opportunities, we can but look forward most 
hopefully to the results of their delibera- 
tions. The following document has been 
forwarded to us for publication, and in the 
interests of gardening and gardeners we 
gladly give insertion to it :~ 

'< At a Committee meeting held on March 8 it 
was decided that 600 gardeners having now joined 
the Aasociation, the election of the Executive 
Council should be proceeded with. The Council 
will consist of twelve members who live within 
easy reach of London, and a representative of every 
Branch with not fewer than fifty members. To 
enable all [members] to take part in the election of 
the twelve, a list of those who are willing to serve 
on the Council will be posted to every member, 
who will be invited to mark the names of those 
he prefers, and the twelve who obtain the highest 
number of marks will be considered elected. This 
arrangement appears to be the only workable one 
that would give satisfaction. The selection of 
candidates will be representative of all sections 
of gardening, but the majority will be gardeners 
employed in private establishments. Qardeners 
who have not already joined the Association are 
urged to do so at once, and thus secure the right 
to take part in the election of the first Executive 
CounoiL 

Candidates for membership are requested to 
apply to the secretary of a branch, should there 
be one near, but those who prefer it may apply 
direct to headquarters. The expenses of public 
meetings held in different parts of the country 
are as a rule provided locally, the fund for the 
promotion of the movement being too small to do 
more than help to pay the delegates' expenses. 
The Committee would be thankful for further 
help in the shape of donations to the Expenses 
Fund. 

It was also decided to secure an office in 
London and to engage a permanent secretary as 
soon as possible. 

Up to February 28 the membership amounted 
to 604. Of this number 211 are head gardeners, 
26 'single-handed' gardeners, 188 journeymen 
gardeners, and 80 various. These are thus distri- 
buted : South of England 271, North of England 
91, Scotland 42, Wales 78, Ireland 12, Colonies 6, 

Meetings have been held in twenty -three 
gardening centres, including Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sunderland, Plymouth, Exeter, Bournemouth, 
Beigate, Swansea, Cardiff, Altrincham, the Isle 
of Wight, &C., and branches have been established 
in seventeen districts. Suggestions for holding 



public meeting^ from gardeners who are willing 

to help will be gladly received by the Secretary. 

Statbkknt of Accounts. 

Receipts : — 
Donations to Expenses Fund ... J665 6 6 
Entrance Fees and Subscrip- 
tions 126 



191 6 6 



EppendUure : — 

Printing, Stationery, Postage... 37 15 

Expense of Meetmgs 14 10 

Sundries 11 11 



Deposited with Bankers 
Cash in Hand 



Donations promised 



62 16 11 


138 




9 




7 


138 


9 


7 


81 





O 



W, Watson, Secretary {pro, tern.) J 



PHAIJEN0P8I8 SCHILLERIANA (see Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — ^The enormous specimens 
of Phalenopsis which have been in the collection, 
of the Bight Hon. Lord' Bothschild at Tring 
Park (gr., Mr. Abthub Dte) for many years 
have' been frequently remarked upon in these 
columns. This year the show of flowers was even 
better than previously, and the plants were so 
fine that on January 9 photog^phs were taken, 
one of which , by the kindness of Lord Bothschild, 
w^ase enabled to reproduce in our Supplementary 
Illustration to this issue. The largest plant 
of Phaleenopsis Schilleriana was purchased at the 
dis^i^rsal of the Burton Constable specimens in 
1881, and this winter it bore a spike with seven 
main and eleven secondary branches, having in 
the aggregate ninety-nine flowers, each of which 
measured from 3 to 4 inches across, the largest 
leaves beiag 15| inches long and 6^ inches wide. 
Other plants also finely fiowered had eight or 
nine leaves each, the largest leaves being 15 by 
6 inches. The original plant of PhalsBnopeiB 
intermedia Portei, purchased about thirty years 
ago, has again produced a great profusion of 
rosentinted flowers. The specimens of P. Stnart- 
iana have fiowered well, the handsome P. Stuart- 
iana nobilior and punctatissima being among 
them. At present the large specimens of 
P. Aphrodite and P. amabilis are fine, and 
P. Sanderiana and the pretty little P. Lowii, 
which blooms regularly at Tring Park, are pco- 
mising well for flower. There seems to be little 
troiAls occasioned by these plants at Tring 
Pai^ where the chief object is to keep a 
imiform rather warm and moist atmosphere. 

jm International Exhibition in Edin- 
BURQH.jrThe schedule of prizes to be offered by 
the Boyal Caledon^ Horticultural Society at 
the Intetsational Exhibiton to be held in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on September 13, 
14, and 15 next, has been issued, and copies may 
be obtained on application being made to the 
Secretary, Mr. P. Muhbat, Thomson, S.S.C, 6, 
York Place, Edinburgh. We shall expect to see 
a magnificent collection of fruit at this show. In 
Class I. for a " Table of Dessert Fruit," flve prixes 
are ofered, which in the aggregate amount 
to £66. Equally liberal prises are offered 
in the followiug classes which inolude that 
for a collection of twelve dishes of fruit, the 
prizes offered for which amount to JB51, and 
another for a collection of eight dishes of fruit, 
for which JB30 is offered. The numerous classes 
for Grapes will doubtless be well contested, for 
every Scots gardener prides himself upon his 
ability to grow good Grapes. In the daas for 
eight bunches, including not more than two 
bunches of any one variety, the flrst prize wiU 
consist of the Scottish Challenge Trophy (value 
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59 firaineaa), a Gold Badge, and JBIS. The 
second prize will be Jei5 ; third prize, JBIO ^and 
fourth, je5. There are as many as thirty-five 
classes for Grapes, inclading sereral for seedling 
varieties. The classes which immediately follow 
those for Grapes are for other indoor fmits, 
and some for haidy fmits. We hope that 
English growers in the Southern counties will 
make a good display of hardy fruits in Edin- 
burgh, that the Scotch people may become 
more familiar with the quality of the Apples and 
Pears obtained in the more favoured districts in 
this Isle. There are classes for preserved fruits 
and jams and for fruits which have been g|«»wn 
abroad. There are numerous classes for^g^na* 
mental foliage and flowering plants, and growers 
from south of the Tweed will doubtless help to 
make this section a success. Vegetables are 
oertain to be weU shown, for they are always an 
outstanding feature at the September shows in 
£4iiibnrgh, and the prizes to be won in these 
^dasses are worthy the efforts of the beet growers. 
T2very effort should be made to ensure that the 
iOasaes bearing on the scientific aspect of gar- 
•dening be well maintained, and that in 
•every section of class 219 it will be found 
necessary to award a Veitch Memorial MedaL 
TTnder gardeners are. asked to draw plans to 
«cale showing the best way to lay out a piece of 
ground 20 acres in extent, and from enquiMr we 
teve received it would appear that a number of 
^oung men intend to enter the competition. Of 
the 262 classes the last forty are of unusual 
interest, and from every point of view it is 
•desirable that the Edinburgh International Eihi- 
t)ition of 1905 shall become an unqualified success. 

LlNNEAN Society.— A meeting will be held 
on Thursday, March 16, 1905, at 8 p.x., w^mNI the 
following papers will be read :— 1, " Contributions 
te the Flora of Liberia," by Dr. Otto Stapf, 
F.L.S. Exhibitions: — "Penguins and other 
IBirds from the Falkland Islands, and Scratched 
Rocks from a Eockhopper's Eockery." by Mr. 
SupxBT Vailbntik. F.L.S. 

The Surveyors* Institution.— The next 
ordinary general meeting will be held in the 
tecture-haU of the Institution on Monday, 
aCarch 18, at 8 p.m., when a paper will be read by 
Mr. E. MoBTXN (Barrister-at-law), entitled 
-"Purveyors' fieports and Certificates." 

Presentation to the Cardiff Public 
f ARKS. — At a recent meeting of the Cardiff 
Parks Committee, Mr. W. W. Pxttiobbw, supers 
intendant of the public parks, reported that a 
gentleman who recently died at Whitohu^h (Mr. 
Watson), had left his valuable collection of Cacta- 
<ceous plants to be handed over to the town. Their 
value might be anything from je250 to Je400. It 
was decided that the gift Aould be aocesML and 
that Jei50 should be added to the &rrent esti- 
mate for the purpose of erecting in the beautiful 
fioath Park, laid out by Mr. PBTnoBBW, the first 
instalment of a house to accommodate the plants. 

Presentation to Mr. J. Roberts.— The 
-members of the garden staff at Welbeck assembled 
-on Monday evening, the 6th inst., to present for 
Mr. SoBXBTs's acceptance a testimonial on the 
<x»asion of his retirement from Welbeck, as a 
token of the high esteem in which he is held. It 
-took the form of a "silver tea and coffee set," 
euitably inscribed. The presentation was made, 
by ihe senior foreman on behalf of the garden 
'employes. The loss of Mr. Bobibts is a source of 
the deepest regret to all who have worked under 
him, and he carries with him from Welbeck the 
beet wishes of all his men, who have found in 
him a good friend and kind-hearted master. 
€inoe Mr. Sobbbts has been at Welbeck he 
<has carried out some very much needed im- 
^irovements in the way of making the young 
^gardeners more comfortable by building a new 



bothy, which has a well-stocked library attached 
to it. Wherever he goes it will be with the best 
wishes of all from Welbeck and district. 

Oxford as a School of Forestry.-— 
There is something rather grotesque about this 
announcement to those who remember Bagley 
Wood as it was several years ago. The Scientific 
Department of the University has greatly de- 
veloped since then, so that the preliminary part 
of a forester's education might possibly be 
evolved, but Oxford has still much leeway to 
make up before it can be considered up-to-date. 

The Almond. — The first fiowers on the 
Almond-trees in a favourable locality in the 
south-western suburbs of London expanded fully 
on Tuesday last, March 7. The first flowers on 
the same trees last year opened on March 21. 

The Nice Battle of Flowers.— We under- 
stand that this festive ceremonial was this year 
less remarkable than usual owing to the scarcity 
of fiowers, due to the severe weather recently 
experienced. We could wish, for some reasons, 
that such use of fiowers was more often curtailed. 

Flowers in Season.— A box of brilliant 
Cineraria flowers has been sent us by Messrs. 
Clibbaks,. Altrincham, Cheshire. The strain 
from which these were gathered is evidently 
remarkable for the deamess and variety of 
colour, as weU as for the large sise of the flowers. 

POTATOS. — Since the memorable "tasting 
test/' when over sixty varieties were tasted on 
the same occasion, we too have been favoured 
with samples for trial. Fortunately they 
have not been very numerous, nor did they all 
arrive at the same time. The first was "Sir 
John Llewelyn." Of this we personally could not 
report favouraUy; but, as showing how tastes 
differ, some of the same Potatos made a most 
favourable impression in tiie case of other people. 
" Sutton's Discovery " was the next to be submitted 
to the test of the cook. This is a variety which 
is a robust grower, a good cropper, and has 
gained a gp^eat reputation from its relative im- 
munity from disease. When cooked, we found 
the outer layers flaking off, whilst the centre was 
a "mass of flour," such as we used to see in 
Potatos years ago. The flavour was good. 
"Peacemaker" is an oval kidney with netted 
skin and shallow eyes. The colour was in some 
cases blackish at one end, but the tubers were 
floury and of excellent flavour. "Table Talk" 
has a rounded tuber with very slightly netted 
skin, and very deep ieyes. When cooked it was seen 
to be floury, white, and particularly delicate in 
fiavour. The two last varieties were sent us by 
Messrs. Sgablbtt, of Market Street, Edinburgh. 
Ii| the matter of flavour so much depends on 
circumstances that no gpreat importance can be 
placed on individual expressions of opinion. 

Now that Potatos are exciting so much 

attention we should like to have the opinion of 
growers upon the cause of the different shapes 
which tubers assume. Why are some globular or 
nearly so, others oval or oblong, others flattened 
at the sides (lapstones) ? The netted skin, the 
shallow or the deep eyes, the purple shoots and 
other peculiarities are easily accounted for, but 
the causes regulating the shape of the tubers are 
not so obvious. Another peculiarity has been 
pointed out to us in the case of Sharpe's Express, 
in which the sprouts are very short and sturdy, 
and thus are less likely to be broken off than are 
long sprouts, a matter of some importance to 
market growers. This variety, from the pecu- 
liarity just mentioned does not make much visible 
grrowth at flrst» but when favourable conditions 
arise then they develop rapidly. The retarded 
growth of the shoots is a great advantage when 
frost occurs, as the tops are not so likely to be 
damaged as those that grow more rapidly and 
expose a relatively greater surface to the 
action of frost. 



Co-operative Grading of Fruit.— At the 
annual general meeting of the Herefordshire 
Association of Fruit-growera and Horticulturists 
which was held on March 1 at Hereford, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the bestmettiod 
of giving effect to co-operative grading and pack- 
ing, and also the sale of fruit. Mr. H. P. Bulicxb 
observed that the Americans and Canadians were 
in the right when they decided to grade 
Apples into sizes, and established brands or 
marks by which the contents of the barrels of 
fruit*%Wi»'well known before they were.. oi>ened. 
Mi^osEPH BiLBT was re-elected President. . It 
was stated that the membership was ' rapidly 
increasing, and there was a balance of £20 odd 
in hand. 

Caoutchouc and Coffee.~M. db Wildb- 
MAN, in the latest number of the Comptes Bendtu, 
mentions a climbing plant, Baissea gnraeilli'ma, as 
a source of " rubber," which is also yielded by 
Periploca nigpressens, a near relative of P. gneoa, 
which is cultivated in our gardens. In the same 
number, M. Chbvalibb mentions Caffea excelsa^ 
also a native of the Congo basin, as a source of 
coffee. The proportion of " caffein " in the seeds 
is said to be no less than 1*8 per cent. The 
flavour is alsd dessribel as "very estimable." 
Our Colonial friends should take note of these 
useful discoveries. 

^!ORO Morley.— The death of the Earl of 
MoBLBT will be keenly felt not only in the House 
of Lords and in his own county, but also among 
garden-lovers. He was a keen horticulturist, and 
had fine collections of rare and beautiful shrubs 
at his two seats> Saltram and Whiteway, of both 
of which descriptions from the pen of Mr. Fitz- 
HSBBBBT have appeared in our columns. 

"Polygonum for Bankinq."— The Poly- 
^biAlm intended is P. cuspidatnm, and by 
"banking" is meant the preservation of the 
h&dJa of streams, especially those liable to be 
/>coasionally fioodc^. Our new American contem- 
porary. Horticulture, says that it "surpasses 
Willows for holding streams, and that, once 
establLBhed, it is a stayer." We give currency to 
this as a valuable hint. 

International Botanical Conqress. 
Vienna.— This congress will be held in Vienna 
from June 11 to 18, together with an International 
Botanical Exhibition. The nomenclature ques- 
tion will occupy a large share of attention, in addi- 
tion to which numerous papers on botanical and 
agricultural subjects are announced. Various 
excursions are planned both before and after the 
meetings of the Congress, such as to the summit 
of the Schneebergi a trip to Illyria (occupying 
about a month) -, similar visits to the Austrian 
coast, to the Eastern Alps (one month), the lower 
Austrian mountains and the Valley of the Danube 
(10 to 14 days). Shorter outings will be made 
to places in the neighbourhood of Vienna, and 
visits will be paid to the scientific establishments 
"■nifriihe Austrian capital, including the Botanic 
Oarden of the University, that of Sch5nbrunn 
and that of Baron Rothschild at HoheWarte ; the 
Seed Control Station ; the Experimental Station of 
the Hochschule f CLr Bodenkultur ; the Forestry Sta- 
tion at Maria-brunn, &c. All communications 
should be addressed to the G-eneral Secretary, Dr. 
A. Zahlbbucknbb, I. Burgring 7, Vienna; and 
during the meeting of the Congress, enquiry 
offices will be oi>en at the University I. Franzens- 
rittg, and at the Botanical Garden III., Bennweg 
14. Arrangements for lodgings, restaurants, &c., 
will be made if applications be received before 
June 1. A lady's committee wiU endeavour to 
make the stay in Vienna as pleasant as possible 
to lady visitors. As if this programme were not 
fall enough the Boyal Hungarian Society of 
Natural Science invites the members of the 
Congress to make a "collective excursion '^ for 
five or six days to Budi^pest and its neighbour- 
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hood. Thoae intending to avail thems^Fes of 
tiuB moat aHraotiTe trip should apply to Br. 
Ghablxs ScHiLBiBSZKT^ Secretary of the Botani- 
cal SectioBp Budapest I., Budafoki-ut la 

MENDEL'S Experiments with Peas.— la 
adwting incidentally to this subject some time 
since we omitted to state, what indeed we did not 
then know, that it was Mr. Djeiue&y who first 
called the attention of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to the matter, and it is to him that we 
are indebted for the translation of "Mendel's 
Memoir " which appeared in the Journal of the 
Society, and which was afterwards incorporated 
in Mr. Batxsqn's work entitled, UendeVs Principles 
of Heredity. 

THATC*<eo Roofs.— We frequently see in 
representations of Japanese scenery thatched cot- 
tages from the roof of which are growing tafts of 
Iris tectorum. Mr. H. C. Ba yidsom, in the Morning 
Xteckder, saggests that a trial should be made with 
this Iris in suitable situations. We have no 
doubt many planis might he gsown under saeh 
oiroumfltances in this country, but we do not 
think we could manage to gxow Pineapples on 
our thatched rockfs, such as were once figured 
in our columns. 

Cephalipterum Drummondi. — American 
papers are singing the praises of this West 
Australian Composite,' seeds of which have just 
got into the hands of Mr. Bvbbank, who has 
raised "improved'' varieties by selection. The 
flower - heads are of a pink colour, which is re- 
tained in drying, so that they are likely to be used 
for ladies' millinery. Mr. Bubbank is quoted as 
saying "that the largest millinery establishment 
in the world has, after examining the flower with 
^at care, desired me to hold ijb jtor him (tie) 
without regard to price." West Australia and 
the Gape abound in "everlasting" flowers oI*a 
similar character. 

"Variation of Animals and Plants 
UNDER Domestication."— When the Origin of 
Species was first launched upon a then unsympa- 
thetic world it was felt by its author, as by the 
public, that the evidence upon which the theory 
of evolubion was based shpuld be qiade public. 
As a resn^lt Mr. Daawjn published two volumes 
under the above title. These volumes were 
packed with det;uls from all sorts of sources, 
arranged with great skill and scrupulous fairness, 
Ik) support the author's views. Horticultuoe was 
very lai|fely drawn upon, and the scattered notes in 
the horticoltural press^ especially in the columns 
of the Gardeners' Chronicle, were utilised and co- 
ordinated in a manner thnt gave great satisfaction 
to both the writer and to the editors. A popular 
edition in two volumes, edited by Mr. Fbancis 
Daswin, has just been published by Mr. Mukbat 
at a low price, and we cannot too strongly reoon- 
mend it to the notice of all interested in the 
philosophy of horticulture. Practical men who 
concern themselves with facts only will find 
that these volumes constitute a perfect enoyclo- 
piedia of facts and of references, set forth with 
that imparliaJUty and freedom from bias which 
were so characteristic of the great naturalist. 

Seed List. — We have received a list of seeds 
offered for exchange by the Imperial Botanic 
Garden, St. Petersburg. Thope wishing to benefit 
by it should make immediate application, ad- 
dressed to Prof. Dr. Fischbr db Waldhbim, 
Director. 

State Horticulture in America. — The 
General Assembly of the 'State of Bhode Island 
has been aeked to impropriate 16,000 dole, for a 
greenhouse at the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts at Kingston. At 
the annual meeting 6f tbe Board of Managers of 
the l^ew York Botanical Garden, Dr. Bbitton 
called attention to the rapidly- filling greenhouses 



and to the advisability of pianning for the con-' 
struction of another range of houses, which 
should have a floor area of at least as great as the 
present range, to be erected tp the eaat^vraM of 
the B;conx River. The report of President H. H. 
GooDBLL to^the trustees of Amherst Agricul- 
tural Ck>llege recommends the addition of a 
number of horticultural buildings, and it is un- 
derstood that the trustees will recommend to the 
Legislature immediate permanent improvements 
at a cost of over 100,000 dols. This includes 
8,200 dols. for an addition to the greenhouse of 
the entomological department; 39^500 dols. for 
erecting and equipping a new building, and 
14,600 dols. for a new greenhouse in the horticul- 
tural department ; 35,900 dols. fQr a new building in 
the botanical department ; and enough additional 
money to connect the botanical and horticultural 
buildings with the heating planjb. HoriievUure, 

" Cassell's Popular Garpeninq " is now 
completed by the issue of the twenty-fourth part. 
It is well got up, abundantly illustrated, full of 
useful hints, and provided with ai^ excellent 
index, as well as & table of contents, the latter 
rendered specially necessary by the plan of the 
work. 

publications RECEiy/ED.-AgrictiUiircd Bulled of 
the Straits and Federated Malay StaUs. Edited by H. N- 
Ridley, November, 1904. CoDteats : Lajering Subber 
Trees, Exporimcutal Rubber Tapping at Siogapore, 
Asclcpias cuiUBBavica. &c.—Annucu Report of the Bureau 
of hidustries for the Province of Ontario, 1903. Part I. 
Agricultural Statistics ; Part II. Chattel Mortgages.— 
From the Uuiversity of Illinois Agrioultural Experi- 
ment Station. Bulletins No. 96 : The Testing of Com 
for Seed, by A. N. Hume : and No. 97, Market' CUistei and 
Grades of Swine, by W. Dietridi.— Pm* and Us Pv>dutc$, 
on illustrated treatise on Peat and its products as a 
national source of wealth, by W. A. Kerr, V.C. 
(Publishers* John Smith & Bon, 19» RenfleUl Street, and 
235, Ingrain Street. Glasgow).— From the Midland Ajn-i- 
cultural and Dalr^ Institute (Kingston. Derby), Bulle- 
tins for 19vl. No. 1. Rapori of an Experiment toUh 
varieties of PoUUos at FriskneUt JAncoinshire ; No. 3, 
Report on Field Trials on tJie Manuring Of Seeds, Hay ; 
No. 8. Rept^ on Tests of Varieties of Potatos at Alih4>rpe ; 
No. 4, Rtport of Experiments vtith Baney in Undsey, 
Lincolnshire ; No.R, Report on Field Trials on the Manuring 
cif Mangels.— Farmer and Stockbreeder ^ear Book, being 
the Farmer and Countiy Gentleman's Almanack 4or 
1905. We note articles herein on tlie Rating of Agrl- 
cultural Land, by T. C. Jackson ; How New YarieUes ' 
of Potatos are Produced* by Mr. FindUy; and the 
Renovation of English Orchards.— 7>ofi*ocf^on« of the 
English ArborieuUural Society, vol. vl., part 1, com- 
pUcd by Mr. J. Davidson. Contents: Managements 
of Hedges, by Mr. T. Conway; Formation of a 
Crop of Laich, Mr. Wylam; Production .of Coni- 
ferous Timber. Mr. Anderson ; and Notes on Japanese ' 
Laivh, by Sir Hugh Beevor and Dr. W. SomerviUc.— 7A< 
Agricultural Journal of the Cape of Good Hope, February. 
Contents: Extra-tropical Forestry. Irrigatiou ih the- 
North-West, a lAto Cape Orange, <&c.— From the Cape 
of Good Hope Department of .Vgiiculture : Report of the 
Government Botanist and Curator q/ the Herbarium for the 
Half year ending June, 1904. Dr. MacOwan reports 
favourably upon the progress achieved. 



HSic etRRCspaieEiieE. 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his Correspondents. ) 
EPIPHYTES IN ENQiAND.— At the general 
meetiag of tbe Tjinaean Sooiety (see Oardeiiers' 
Chrofnicle for February 11), in a diaooiiree on 
"Botanical Collecting/' Dr. Augustine Henxy, 
F.L.S., said that the aaeertion in text-books that 
epiphytes of the higher typee than Ferns do not 
occur in Europe is too sweeping, apd the cele- 
brated traveller gave several instances of epiphytes 
occurring in our islands. At Pencarrow we have 
several interesting instances of shrubs growing 
on large trees. Seedling Bhododeixdrons, appa- 
rently ponticum, ooour in two cases : one plani 
shared with a 2 feet high Yew a fork in an Oak 
tree fully 35 feet from the ground. A cluster of 
young plants nearly a foot high is growing on a 
Catalpa bignonioides. For many years the trunk 
of this tree was encircled by a large clump of 
Bhododendron ponticum ; four years ago I cut it 
down, exposing some tiny seedlings on the 
Catalpa. These have since grown steadUy, and 
are quite healthy. At the time I feared tlie 
exposure to sun and air would be fatal. For 
several years — three at least—a Bramble has been 
living 20 feet from the gronnd i^ the fork of a 
large Oak. The Bramble, probably Bubus 
fruticosus, makes luxuriant growth, b^t dpes n^.t 
flower ; no doubt the summer shade' is too dense. 



Curiously ^ough these instanees, whii^ ooour iift. 
a valley alongside a large artificial pond fed by ar. 
stream, are within 100 yarda of ea^ otiier. 
Here there is of course plenty of at n pyoepha r ie 
moisture, but it must not be supjitosed that Nortl^» 
Cornwall possesses the " moist, warm climate" of 
many parts of Ireland and of the West of 
Cornwall. Here we get but little benefit from> 
the Gulf Stream. Last year's mean temperature- 
was but 48 47* Fah., and the temperature for the- 
past week has ranged from a minimum of 22** to a.- 
maximum of 44''. Amid slightly drier sursound- 
ings an Ivy is growing on a Pla^-tree in a hole 
made bv the loss of a medium-sifted branch. In< 
the first instance the Ivy grew up the tree from, 
the ground at its foot; on reaching this moist- 
receptacle for dust and vegetable d4hris it evi- 
dently stayed and rooted. Five years ago the- 
Ivy was cleared from around the Piane, and sinoe- 
t^n this Ivy has had an independent existence.. 
Cotyledon Umbilicus grows abundantly on many* 
hedges, walls, &c.; but except for. a few dnateFa- 
on the stems of some old Currants trained against' 
a north wall, I have never seen it as an epiphyte^ 
Fej5tts growing on large trees are, of course, very 
common ; but the common Polypody largely^ 
predominates. -4. C. ^artlett, Pencarrow Gardens^ 
North Comvoall, 

SWEET-SCENTED SHI9UBS.— In addition to- 
Lilacs, Azaleas, and other favourites, the following: 
species are well worth growing :—Clethra alni- 
folia» C. caneeoens (thrives in peaty soil or loam),. 
Comptonia asplenifolia (having fragrant leaves,, 
aad growing d to 4 feet high; it del i ghte ini 
peat ai^d requires slight shade). Calyoanthua- 
floridus is hardy here, also Lauras Sassalras. The- 
evexipeen Choisya temata requires in most* 
localities a sheltered place era wall. W*<^' UiUer^ 
Underlet Qard^^h Westmoreland, 

FRUIT-QROWINQ IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.— The- 
lecture on this subject delivered to the Feiiow»> 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society on the 2Sth 
uJt. by the Agent General for British Colombia^, 
was as ^enmr^ble for its o^usaions <i matters ol* 
great. in^ier^st. to l^s heare^ ^ it was for such« 
inforznation as it gave. Specially was nothing 
' said as to .the pecuniary conditio^ under wbfcb.' 
land was held ; wAat were the average rates and: 
taxes per acre, cost of labour, and general cost . 
of transit- per ton per mile for the fa»it^ The- 
lecturer spoke in stronff deprecatory terms of '^ 
iHiat he in fiscal phrase described as the " dump- * 
iug" of -fruit into British Columbia from the* 
Uxdted States. Prior to the expansion of fruit 
culture in that Colony, he had nothing but 
praise for the same thing, whfeh he is pleaaecb 
to term '* dumping ; but does not call it so when 
h^ Colony ponrs great quantities of fmiib uato> 
Qareat Britain. But then, doubti^eo^ tp buy* 
is evil, to sell is good. Not long siuee one 
of our great fruit-growers and a member of the> 
Council of the Kojal Horticultural Society 
declaimed against this " dumping," and saidt* . 
that only a duty placed on imported fruit would 
give the home grower a ohance. Would it matter- 
one atom to this oppeeaaed person H tiie* 
"dumping" were of United States or Canadian 
origin ? In a conversation I had with Mr. 
Turner after the lecture I fi^und that tibe ffxeater- 
number of the fruit-growers of British Colnmbia' 
plant on their own freeholds, land having beezv 
furnished them free as grants by the Colonial 
GK)vemment. What wonder is it then that fruit, 
can be sent here in great abundance and be sold 
very cheaply ? We have nothing at all in thi&> 
country so far as fruit-land is concerned that- 
can at all compare with such tenure as exists- 
in British Columbia. Here fruit - land iB* 
costly if purchased, and rents are high, whiUt- 
conditions of tenure are oppressive or unoectain.. 
Mr. Turner said that a gentleman in the room* 
had paid as much as £S0 per acre for land in the 
colony, and he regarded tSiat a higher price than* 
would be paid in this country. I should like to^ 
learn of good fruit-land that could be purchased* 
at that price per acre here. As to labour the few 
pictures really depicting fruit-growing shown by 
the lecturer xather indicated that very much less- 
was expended on that element in fruitgrowings 
there than is the case heoe. Bailway transit- 
also is far cheaper in the C^^ny. Bat it ia 
evident if opr firuit-groiren wish ^ oo^ff|w|lft 
with colonial fruit in our markets* ihey. must^ 
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|>rooeed on lines that will enable them to put 
^nto tmde fniit superior in size, in appearance, 
4aid especially in sncculenoe and fiavour, to that 
imported. Only in that way can the severe 
KX>mpetition now experienced be satisfactorily 
met. A,l>, 

8EED-POD8 OF PHY8IANTHU8 ALBEN8 AND 
OASMmUM OFFICINALE.— I am sending to-day a 
«eed-pod of Fhysianthns albens from a plant 
growing in the open in South Devon. I believe 
the ffniting of this Brazilian climber in the open 
to be rare, though I have met with it bearing 
«eed«pods in two other cases. When first intro- 
^uoed into this country Physianthus albens, 
^hioh has also been known under the names of 
.Araujia albens, A. sericifera and Schubertia 
^abens, was treated as a stove plant. Later it 
was introduced into the conservatory, and now 
it is found to be perfectly hardy in the open in 
warm positions in the south-west. Hie some- 
what small, umshaped, white flowers are 
generally borhe in the late summer, but the plants 
•remain in bloom for a long time, and the specimen 
ifrom which the seed-pod was cut was still in good 
*flower in December. The blossoms prove a trap for 
indects, hundreds of humming-bird hawk- moths 
Iwing caught by their long proboscee during the hot 
«weather. The plant in question is growing on 
ithe front of a house on the river Dart, about five 
•ihiles from its mouth, and faces south. The 
plant has reached te the eaves, and is annually 
«cut close back in April. It has fraited for the 
past three years, many of the seed-pods being 
•considerably larger than the one forwarded. I 
«l80 send fruit of the common Jasmine from the 
«ame garden. The fruiting of this species may 
jiot be a itee occurrence, but I never remember 
■havisi^ met with it before. This has also seeded 
ifor the last three years [see figure of the fruit of 
4hiB species in the tifardeners' Chronicle, Jan. 18, 
a886, p. 80. Ed.]. The garden is remarkable 
tfor the number of plants that ripen fruits. 
Xlngenias, Myrtles (both large*leaved and small- 
leaved), shrubby Veronicas, and Cotoneaster 
rig^da spring up in numbers faom self-sown seeds. 
It was in this garden that the Mint-scented form 
•of Aloysia citriodora (the so-called Lemon-scented 
Verbena) appeared. The Mint-scented branch, 
'Which has been extensively propagated from, 
-OB the original plant is still alive, and its per- 
if unie is quite distinct from that of the remainder 
•of the bush. 8, W, Fitzherhwi. [The fruit of the 
«eommon Jasmine has been figured in the 
^Bordenen' ChnmieU. Ed.] 

FACTS AND FANCIE8 IN FORESTRY. — The 
interesting note under this heading at p. 44 
leads me te say that the finest specimens of Larch 
I have ever seen, not excepting the famous 
Dunkeld trees, were growing in shallow soil over- 
lying limestone of great depth in the Cool- 
4>anagher and Corrig (Spire) woods situated some 
-4 miles opart on the Emo Park Estote, the latter 
"Woods towering high above and wiUiin a few 
^hundred yards of the Portarlington Station, 
-on the main line of the Great Southern 
.and Western Bailway from Dublin te Cork. The 
•inll, owing te ite high altitude and conical 
-shape, and te the fact that the spire of some old 
iiemple protrudes a considerable distance above 
«the summit, forms a landmark for many miles 
•aaoound. The Coolbanagher Wood also occupies 
« high situation, the shallow soil of a light, 
Kjpen nature covering the surface of the solid 
limestone rock te the depth of from 9 te 18 inches. 
INotwithstanding these apparent drawbacks to 
«tree-g^wth they have attained te good size and 
•dimensions, the trunks being straight and of 
great thickness, and in great demand by timber 
merchante. Larch and Fir are naturally surface- 
rooting trees, though in the circumstances in- 
•dicated they had no option te be otherwise. 
The large number of Fir and Larch-trees met 
'With in the process of cutting peat for fuel 
in the Irish bogs present in every case a 
mass of large, horizontal roots attached to 
'the buried trunks, which have remained sound 
for centuries past. But specimens of the Larch 
growing excellently under conditions the re- 
verse of those described above may be men- 
tioned. These trees are growing on the banks 
of the river Barrow, about 48 miles from Dublin, 
£it a point where the river divides the King's and 



Queen's Coimties, some 2 miles east of Portarling- 
ton, on the Wilmott-Chetwoode estate. Here the 
trees occupy a low, moist tract of land, about 
300 yards in width, bounded on the one side by 
the Barrow, and on the other by the canal 
running from Dublin te MountmeUick ; the soil, 
overlying a gravelly formation, is loamy, mode- 
rately rich, and deep, as the fine timber grrowing 
thereon testify. These trees I have not seen for 
a quarter of a century or so, and if they are still 
standing must be magnificent specimens. Thus, 
some timber trees wiU fiourish and attain large 
dimensions und^r opposite conditions, and sepa- 
rated but a few miles. H, W, Ward, 

"DRIP" IN PLANT HOUSES.— We endose a 
section of the bar (see fig. 69) which we have 
used for over thirty years, and which has 
answered admirably for this puiyose. You will 
note that the grooves are worked in the soUd, and 
this we consider essential, as however carefully 
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FlO. a3.— MESSRS. FOSTER AND PEARSON'S 
IMPROVED GLAZING -SAB. 

the drip piece may be put on, it is sure to open 
at the joint in time and lead to decay. All 
houses, whether for fruit or plant culture, should 
be fitted with drip bars. Foster Sjf Pearton, Ltd., 
Beeston, [It will be observed that this method is 
only practicable when building new houses or 
replacing roof s. Gd.] 

Beferring to the letters and illustrations 

which have appeared recently in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle in reference to the question of the pre- 
vention of drip, we send you ^ section through 
the glazing-bar (see fig. 64) which we have now 
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Fig. e4.— glazing-bar used bt uessbs 
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used for a number of years. "Prevention is 
better than cure," and as you will see we 
provide a channel which is part of the bar 
itself, and formed when it is put through the 
machine for carrying away the condensed moisture 
from the under side ^f the glass. You will 
notice also that a cap is formed on the top of the 
bar, and the putty is fitted in underneath this 
cap so that it is impossible for the weather te 
get to the back of the putty and cause it to 
shell off. No doubt the devices illustrated by 
your correspondente are excellent for remedying 
an existing defect, but in the erection of new 
glasshouses it is well te see that a bar such as 
we have described is used so that there need 
never be any fear of damage being caused to 
plante by drip. W, Richardson Sf Go,, Darlington. 

PINUS INSIQNI8 (see "Enquiry" on p. 96).— 
This Pine succeeds best when planted from pots. 



Those plante received from the nursery with the 
roots tied up in sacking, and the advice to plant 
them with the sacking remaining on the roots, 
was given for obvious reasons — vis., to prevent 
what soil there was leading the rooto. To plant 
this Pine without any soil adhering to the roolis 
is to court f^ure. T. Jff. Blade, PoUimore Gardtm, 
Devonshire* 

HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS AT SINGLETON. 
— I was much interested in reading on p. 136 the 
noteson the beautiful treesat Singleton. Doubtless 
these varieties are much hardier than they ate 
thoughttobebymostgrowers. Wehaveplanteof R. 
Falconer!, R. Thompsoni, R. arboreum roseum 
and R. a. album, which I brought from Cornwall 
four years ago. They were planted by the 
side of woodland walks, where shelter was pro- 
vided by large masses of R. pontioum. During 
severe frost additional protection has been 
afforded by placing branches of R. ponticum 
around the plants, thrusting the ends inte the 
ground so that the branches lean inwards over 
the plants. The growth each year has been most 
satisfactory. If a good Rhododendron soil is pro- 
vided, and shelter is afforded from cold winds, I feel 
sure many of these varieties may be successfully 
grown in the home counties^ At the present 
time we are cutting large branches of R. Koble- 
anum in flower for decorative uses from plante 
grown in sheltered nooks out of-doors. Chas. 
Page, Dropmore GardenSf Bwhs, 

APPLE. TOWER OF QLAMI8 (see p. 69).— This 
Scotch Apple succeeds well here also (Haute), and 
I have had it grow well and crop heavily in York- 
shire and other places. Its habit is somewhat of a 
semi-weeping character, and is very suiteble for 
cultivation as a standard tree in a gras3*covered 
orchard. Those who require a real good kitohen 
Apple having fruite of medium size and good 
quality cannot do better than, plant this variety. 
As Mr. Tates advised, do not prune it much, bat 
allow the branches to grow freely, merely 
thinning the branches out to admit light and air. 
S, if., Bw^fliP* Waltham, 

MR. PETER FISHER.— I was pleased to see on 
p. 121 that my old friend, Mr. Peter Fisher, is still 
alive and doing well, fie came to me from the 
Duchess of Atholl's gardener in July, 1880, and he 
steyed with me till l^ovember, 1882. tfe was the 
most persevering and painstaking young man I 
have met in over fifty years' experience. These 
were the days of fiower shows, when we were able 
to grow good specimen plante, ftuit and vege- 
tebles in London, ahd I advised him to fio into 
some large place in the country, where he would 
see vegetebles and hardy fruit well grown in 
abundance. He was sent to Mr. Pease, of Hutton 
Hall, Yorkshire, where he steyed about two years, 
he then returned to me having the wish to go to 
America, and I persuaded him to do so. Heobteined 
a situation at Mount St. Aubem, near Boston, 
where he steyed a few years. He uEcd to write 
to me to get him seeds of different things, but he 
was most anxious about Amaryllis, Carnations, 
and Cyclamen, which we had at St. Dunstans^ 
I gave him of my best. He then opened the 
.Mount Vale Nurseries at Boston, U.S., called 
Fisher Brothers, and used to send to me to 
procure him large quantities of seeds of Cyclamen, 
Carnation, and Primula seeds ; and several years 
after he wrote to say he had sold his share in the 
Mount Vale Nurseries, and was opening one at 
Ellis, near Boston, as a Carnation specialist. 
Two and a half years ago he paid me a visit of 
some duration, and brought his wife and family. 
Mrs. Fisher having formerly lived in St. John's 
Wood. He was very careful to carry back with him 
some of the standard Carnations and Amaryllis of 
twenty years ago. Therefore not only the men, 
but some of the best seeds have gone to America 
from London. Richard Butler, gardener to Lord 
Aldtnham, 8t, Dunstans, Regent's Park, 

TSUQA MERTENSIANA AT SINGLETON. — Can 
Mr. Harris stete the date when the fine Tsuga 
Mertensiana (Albertiana) mentioned on p. 136 
was planted; also the girth of the trunk at 
5 feet from the ground? This I imagine 
must be one of the finest specimens of the species 
in this country. We have a fine specimen 
here, but it is not yet 80 feet high. 0. Page, 
Dropmore Qardefis, Maidenhead, 
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FRUIT PR08PECT8 AND THE 8TORAQE OF 
'apples.— With me Pear asd Flam trees aire 
making a grand , show for flower. Some of them 
are ra&er dangerously forward, but this spell of 
oold weather, by keeping the fruit buds back, 
may possibly be the means of saving them. In 
this oonntry our prospects of either fiuit or no 
fruit entirely depends on the severity and fre- 
quency of frQsts during the flowering season. 
ICy Apples, which were stoved in a cool, dry 
oeUar^ have kept splendidly, and I believe a cellar 
is the very best place for storing them. ]6^ow 
Apples are often placed upon the wood^ floors of 
« garret, especially by farmers who 'have no 
proper fruit-room, and where they «oon get 
withered ; but many fruit-rooms that I have seen 
filled belonging to even good gardens were 
little better calculated to keep fruit in good 
condition than is the farmer's garret. W, M., 
Berktwell, Febrvarj/ 27. 

"THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY.''— The remarks of "A Fellow" 
upon the Journal of the Royal Horiieultwral 
Society, in your issue of March 4, move me to 
leave for once the ranks of the " quiescent" 
Fellows, for whom he claims to speak. Very 
probably many Fellows, especially thoce able to 
frequently attend the shows of the Society, 
find themselves amply repaid for the value of 
their subscriptions by other privileges, and leave 
their Joumala unread. If so, they lose much, 
and the depth of their horticultoral interest 
stands condemned by their neglect. ij^eUows 
With a genuine vital interest in horticulture and 
all that concerns plants are the most iforthy of 
c6nsiderationi and they will hot be antcngst. 
those whose numbers of the "Journal are put on 
one side and never looked into." Even those 
whose interioei is hot sufficiently great to lead 
them to study the more ecientifio i>aper8 can 
read the table of contents and select what is to 
their taste, llie vatious articles are naturally 
of unequal valu^, but they are all worth careful 
reading, and they are not long. Iiufih>i4>rthe 
"fbttracta from the Proceedings of the (3ei|i#|^," 
Ac, are not of a kind to be reiul throng h^ tNsi^ are 
valuable for refeienoe. With regard toii.the 
question of cut or uncut edges, uncut seem to me 
more in keeping with the character of the 
publication. "Busy people" will "manage to 
read" about any subject in which they are 
really in earnest, and if that subject be plants 
they will find a mine of delight in the Journal of 
the Boyal BoriicuUural Society. M, I, W. 

"A Fellow,'* see p. 138, is well within 

his rights in criticising the Journal. His first 
complaint is as to the issue of the parts' in 
ikn uncut state, because "a few are permitted 
to dominate the Council," and suggest^^ f'that 
the labour in cutting the leaves is tod great 
for busy people to undertake." One can scarcely 
believe there are such lazy people in existence. 
It [must be too much trouble for them to cut a 
Boee-bud, or pour water into a flower-pot. I had 
an uncut copy I erore me when I read the Fellow's 
remarks ; I sent for a bread-knife and deliberately 
cut all the leaves in seventeen minutes. I hope 
more than " one in a thousand" of tJie Fellows 
think it a pleasure to cut the leaves of their 
copies. If th^ copies were sent out " guillotined," 
to use "A Fellow's" elegant ezpressioDyitttlie 
Council would be designated barbarians by 
hundreds of Fellows, and our worthy • Editco* 
would have a bad half-hour at tlie annual 
meeting. If some of the Fellows know nothing 
about books, they need not let everybody know it. 
The December, issue of the Journal is full of 
varied and useful information. Goodness only 
knows what " A Fellow " would like to cut out ! 
Perhaps he would begin with Dr. Cooke's excel- 
lent papers on "Pests of the Shrubbery;" but 
even Fellows who do not grow shrubs must be 
grateful to the veteran who is giving'^ the 
result of sixty years' labour. Again, who can 
write so well upon Himalayan Ehododendrons as 
Sir John Llewelyn, who grows them so well in 
his own garden ? A new writer comes next, Mr. 
W. T. Hindmarsh, and his paper is so interesting 
that, like little Oliver Twist, we "want some 
more.". Are there any of us who are not grateful 
to M. Viviand-Morelfor his careful paper on the 
genus Boea ? Mr. Leake's papers on the Indigo- 



plant must be of immense value to those inte- 
rested in the valuable dye obtained from it ; and 
it all adds to our universal stock of knowledge. 
In fact I have looked through the papers, and 
have no complaint to make of any of t^em. 
Beviews of books and short notes are useful 
and interesting. I have all the Society's 
publications, from the first volume of the 
Trafi«aciton«, published in 1812, until the 
present time, and do not hesitate to assert 
that none of the publications in tJie past 
is equal to the Journal now being sent 
out. There is no need to go into the matter of 
cost ; the Council can be entrusted with that. 
There are three parts in the present issue, and 
only one part more will be required for the 
supply of one year. One editor is enough, and I 
for one sincerely trust that the £ev. William 
Wilks may long be spared to continue the work 
in the future he has done so well in the past. I 
fear if such editors as " A Fellow " were to have 
any share in the work of cutting down the papers 
and "guillotining" the leaves of the parts 
before they were sent out, stormy scenes would 
follow, and one might safely predict that the 
present gpratifying access of Fellows would not 
continue; but there will always be a few who 
cannot let well alone, and must needs find some- 
thing to talk about, or to ventilate their supposed 
grievances in the horticultural Press. Ja9, 
DoMkglat, 

MANURE FOR PEACH-TREE8. — On p. 189 
"A Beader" stated that when the fruits have 
been gathered no more manure should be given 
to Peach-trees. There is no doubt that trees are 
gpreatly benefited by watering with diluted 
manure-water after the fruit hak been gathered, 
also ^in the winter months should they require 
watering. I think the practice of watering 
with manure-water and washing-in with clear 
water, or vice vered, is not a good one, it 
being then most difficult to estimate the amount 
and sti^ngth of the manure - water each tree 
receives. The most satisfactory way is to dilute, 
say, 6 gallons of manure-water with 30 gallons 
dear water, using it stronger or weaker at 
discretion. J. 8, Biggins, RUg Gardens, Corwen, 
Wales. 

'— — Betlying to a note by "Beader" on 
p. 189 of the Qardenert^ Chronicle, I may say that 
I afford Peach and Nectarine trees, whether 
growing under glass or out-of-doors, root 
waterings with farmyard manure-water at inter- 
vals durinj^ the resting period. This practice is 
followed with the best possible results, and there is 
not the least injury done to root fibres, although it 
is only when the manure-water is above its usual 
strength that we dilute it. I advised that the 
trees should be examined because of the drynesss 
of the season, which rendered it imperative t^t 
the borders should be examined before the trees 
came into flower. Manure- water at this time 
would add much strength to the flowers and vigour 
to the young fruits. A practical man wotdd not 
give strong stimulants to an actively growing tree 
which has become dry at the roots, but at this 
season of the year there is no risk by doing so. 
At the same tune no one would apply stimulants 
to a vigorous tree which had not a prospective 
crop. Manure-water is rich in nitroff en, and that 
from the'stable contains almost double as much as 
does liquid-manure from the farm-yard. Nitrogen 
in some form or other is essential to Peach and 
Nectarine trees, and I have not yet found it to 
eicite the trees to make growth too early. On 
chalky soils and soils containing sufficient lime, 
if a dressing of freshly-made wood ashes be 
applied in the autumn to provide pota^, no 
more suitable manure than liquid from the 
farm -yard or stable can be found. " A Beader " 
states that no manure should be given the 
trees after the crop has been gathered, 
but I say, on the contrary, that a tree whose 
vigour has been redueed by perfecting a crop of 
fruit needs manure to help it to build up and 
perfect the buds, and render it in a condition for 
yielding a good crop in the following season. 
Trees so treated, I believe^ yield superior restdts, 
but varieties which ripen tiieir fruits late in Sept- 
ember should not be treated so liberally after- 
wards . Apart from the many commercial fertilisers 
which I use, the following combinations of my own 
compounding have proved very t>eneficial. Thej 



are applied to the trees four times at least durii^ 
the season. A mixture of nitrate of soda and super- 
phosphate was followed by a crop similar in all re* 
^pects to that obtained after using superphosphate* 
and muriate of potash. Nitrate of soda should bo- 
used on light sandy loams, and sulphate of 
ammonia on heavy or retentive soils. The above- 
manures containing potash encourage the forma* 
tion of fruit-buds, but a certain amount of nitro- 
genous manure must be added to promote growth,, 
without which bud - formation could not take 
place. The best aJl-round fertiliser for Peaches' 
and Nectarines I have yet mixed is one of 
muriate of potash, superphosphate, and sulphate- 
of ammonia. If " A Beader " will call heie he 
will see that the strength and quantity of flowers 
thi^ trees now carry, and the siae and quality of 
tiie fruit that will ripen later, perfectly justify 
my practice. W. H. Clarice, Aston Rowant Qarden$^ 
Oxon 

CONTINENTAL LABEL8.— In answer to the 
enquiry on p. 144, 1 may say that in flve nurseries 
in Germany, Holland, and Belgium where I waa 
employed some years ago, yellow ochre xnixe<> 
with linseed-oil into a thin paint was used for 
colouring wooden labels. Walter Jngwersen, 

CUCUMBER8. — It would be interesting to- 
know the importance Mr. Owen Thomas attributes 
to the fertilisation of the Cucumber in the produc- 
tion of saleable fruit ; compared with that of using 
sulphur as a prevention for " spot," considering 
the sulphur proved effective P O. H, H. W. 

AQAVE AMERICANA CAU8INQ 8KIN IRRITATIOM 
[see also p. 158 for note on Daffodils causing similar 
irrUiation — in both cases from raphldes. Eni]. 
-^la the Qardeners' Chronicle for January 20, 
p. 14, there was an article on "Skin Irritatioa,^ 
caoaed by the incautious handling of certain 
plants such as Bhus Toxicodendron, Primala 
obooBica, and others. I did not see Agave 
aBUvioana mentioned, and it may not be gener- 
ally 4known that the sap or juice of this plant 
causes intense irritation. On January 20 1 lAd 
to take down two large Agaves that had recently 
flowered on St. Michaisl's Mount, Cornwall, and as 
thegr were too large to be brought through a 
doorway we had to out them up, for which 
purpose a small axe was used, and the sap of 
juice getting on our hands caused intense irrita- 
tion. One of my assistants who inoantiously 
rubbed his face and neck with his hand suffered 
severely for a short time. I may mention the 
height of one of the flower stema was 24 feet. The 
ot^lier plant had evidently received an injury in 
the oentre at some time, for instead of throwing 
up a single flower-stem, it threw up several 
small flower-stems from the axils of the leaves^ 
and on cutting up this pUmt I found the centrei 
ot be rotting. W, J, P. 

8PICE APPLE. — I herewith send specimens of 
an -Apple, known locally as Spice An>le, which I 
pmwihiu^Mmes from D'Arcy Spice, it is of geod 
flavoor, «nd has been fit for use since Christaias, 
but is just now going past its beat. The variety 
appea^ra to be little known, but in good seasens 
bear»^li«avy crops on a standard tree in the 
orchard -ttere. Wellington, or Dumelow's Seed- 
ling, has been good this year from standard treea 
in the bbluu^ orchard, and the fruits are in good 
condition at the jyreeent time; I enclose speci- 
matia. The highly-coloured Apple sent herewith 
sells well in the market early in the season ; the 
fiavour is poor, but the fruits certainly keep 
well. It is known locally and in Devon as the 
Bloody Butcher. Norfolk Beefing is in geod 
condiUon stUl, and is also of splendid colour. 
Geo. A, Bead, Kingsdon Manor Gardens, Taunton. 
[The truits first mentioned by our oorrespondtnt 
are of the true Spice Apple described in Hogg's 
Fruit Manual, not D'Arcy Spice, the fruits of 
which will keep good mu^ longer. The Dome- 
low's Seedling fruits are as irmh in appearance 
as when gathered, whilst those of Bloody Butcher 
are as useless, owing to their wretched fiavou'> 
as they are handsome. Ed.] 

EARLY PEACHES.— As I wrote to the Qardenirs'^ 
Chronicle some two or three years since giving my 
experience of the earliness of the Alexander Peach, 
I should like to say a few more words in its fiivonr. 
I have grown this variety fer many years pas^ 
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and hATe mA-, up to tlie present time, found its 
equal for earlinees in ripening its fmits. Planted 
at the warmest end of the early house, which is 
generally started on December 15, it never fails 
to bear a heavy crop of good-sised, well-coloured 
fmits, which we are generally able to gather 
from Apr.l 16 onwards. This variety is followed 
by Bivers' Early Nectarine. Next in order of 
ripening comes Early L:>ulse Peach, which, with 
US, carries quite large fruits. Then follow 
Peaches Early Alfred and Early York, succeeded 
by Lord Napier Nectarine and Condor Peach. 
These trees are all growing on a curvilinear wire 
trellis occupying the whole of the front of the 
house, the back wall being covered with trees, 
of Royal George Peach and Elruge and Victoria 
Nectarines. I have tried Waterloo for an early 
crop, but failed with it. Aleiander however 
neTer fails to carry a crop of fruit with us. 
Waterloo planted in a second early house, started 
January 15, invariably carries a fair crop of fruit. 
Although these American varieties are liable to 
bud-dropping, yet I find them retain sufficient to 
produce a good crop of fruit. Peach-borders 
never ou^bt to be allowed to become dry at any 
time of the year, as this is in a great measure the 
cause of a deal of bud-dropping. After the fruit 
ia gathered, the trees should be exposed and 
hardened as much as possible in the autumn and 
early winter months, up to the time of closing 
the house for forcing. I alwajs apply a good 
dressing of lime to the borders annually, and this 
I find is a great help to the trees, enabling 
them to strengthen and retain their buds, so that 
we do not suffer from bud-dropping to any great 
extent. Our second house contains ivees of Dr. 
Hogg, Waterloo, Princess of Wales, Eoyal Qeorge, 
Harrington, and Noblesse Peaches, Bivefs' 
Orange and Lord Napier Nectarines. Our latest. 
house« which is much longer than the other two, 
contains almost all the later kinds of Peaches 
and Nectarines, including Apricots. Even in 
this cold, wet, sunless district we gensndl^ 
manage to gatiier Peaches from the middle of 
April into K^eptember from trees under glass. 
Edward Ward, Longford Rail Gfardens, Mancheattr, 

Mr. Divers, on p. 125, stated that dryness 

at the roots will cause any variety of Peach to 
drop its buds. I dispute Uiat statement, and am 
very doubtful if dryness is the cause, or would be 
the cause, of any variety dropping its buds. iBo 
convinced am I that dryness is not so fre- 
quently the cause of bud-dropping as is generally 
supposed, that only last year I lUlowed a young 
tree of Early Bivcrs Nectarine to get as -dry 
as it could be, until it was almost in flower, and 
not a single bud was dropped, and the ^e 
ripened 254 good fruits. I do not by any means 
advocate dryness at the roots for Peaches, and 
take it for gpranted that no practical gardener 
will withhold water during active growth. I 
beUeve I have read in the Qardenert^ ChrcmcU 
every year for at least twenty years that dryness, h 
was a cause, if not the chief cause, of Peach^fccoBv 
dropping their buds, and yet we heav as much of 
the bud-dropping as ever. I have ripened fruits 
of Hale's Early in the first . week of May in 
Yorkshire, Forfarshire, and Northamptonahire, 
an4 I was always troubled with budsdMyping 
more or lees. I attribute the dropping chiefly 
to premature ripening. Hale's Barly and 
Alexander are generally grown in early houses 
with a south aspect, and . the young shoots*^ 
are regularly tied down to expose Uie fruits, and* 
to get them to ripen as soon as possible, 
consequently the wood gets roasted with the 
fierce sunshine during the latter end of May, 
June, and July. Some years ago I tried shading 
the glass as soon as the fruits were gathered, and 
allowed the shoots to grow without being tied 
down, and although it did not prevent some of 
the buds from dropping, I found a marked im- 
provement ; but I nave not had an oypoctonity 
of further exi>erimenting with very early trees. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Slade that Hale's Early 
should be classed as only second-rate in flavour. 
I think a well-grrown fruit of Hale's Early is hard 
to beat. I have obtained as much as 30«. and 
even 86ff. per dozen for them (wholesale) in Covent 
Garden Market. Several of these fruits were 
over 10 oz. in weight, and the flavour all that 
could be desired. Qeorge Duncan, The Oa/rdent, 
Merttham Howe, Mentham, Surrey, 



N0TI0E8 OF BOOKS. 

» 

The Book of the Lily. By William Goldring. 
(John Lane. 8vo., pp. 98.) 

Thi author of this attractive little volume 
reminds us that no one, whatej^er be his qualifi- 
cations, can knoffr all there is to be known about 
Lilies. He further alludes to the varied climates 
and conditions under which they grow naturally, 
and says that in no part of the world is there a 
garden where all the Lilies would thrive to per- 
fection—that ideal ia not to be realised. How- 
ever true that may be, there are twc factors which 
come into play in enabling us to make the best of 
circumstances— one is the natural poiters of adap- 
tation possessed by the plant ; the other is the 
faculty inherent in or acquired by the gardener 
of flnding out by experiment and judgment 
just what those powers of adaptation are 
and how they may be fostered in practice 
From this point of view Mr. Goldring needs to 
make no apology for writing about Lilies. If he 
does not know all about them, at least he knows 
more than most do, and h's lengthened experience 
and balanced judgment render him an authorita- 
tive guide. Bulbs with thick fleshy scales, which 
only cover a small portion of the axis, are more 
difficult to cultivate and more susceptible to 
injury than bulbs with thin membranous scales 
which envelop the whole axis, and thus afford a 
greater amount of protection to the central bud 
or axis, and prevent the subjacent scales from 
drying up by exposure. The formation of a root- 
stock or rhizome, from which the bulbs are pro- 
duced in some .of the species, and the different 
manner in which the roots are emitted in different 
species, are also points that demand the at^ntion 
of the cultivator. The author takes each species 
in its alphabetical sequence, gives a condensed 
summary of its characteristics, but devotes more 
space to its cultural requirements. The Madonna 
Lily, L. candidum, the longest known and, taken 
for all in all, the most beautiful species, succeeds 
in a cottage garden, whilst it is a failure in 
many an establishment of greater pretensions. 
The author attributes the failure, with some 
hesitation, to some fungoid disease. We do not 
think there is any reason for doubt as to this 
point Farther, Mr. Goldring tells us to leave 
this Lily alone when once established, as it much 
resents disturbance at the roots. " Cottagers do 
not disturb the bulbs, and that is why they suc- 
ceed where gardeners fail." In our own case a 
tuft of white Lilies has been grown in the same spot 
for more than thirty years, with as little disturbance 
as could be experienced in any cottage garden, 
but only on one or two occasions has any flower 
been produced. In winter, however, the rich 
green of the foliage where all around is bare 
is most attractive. Martagons, ordinary and 
scarlet and Fortune's variety of tigrinum do 
well in the same garden, even though subject to 
more disturbance. For cultural purposes Mr. 
Goldring divides the Lilies into two groups, 
according as they require a moderately stiff soil 
and full exposure to the sun, or a peaty soil and 
shady situation, whilst a third group includes 
those that revel in a deep sandy peat soil that is 
naturally moist but not sodden, and where the 
aspect is partially shaded. 

S(mie very judicious remarks are made as to 
the planting of Lilies in the open garden in 
association with Bhododendrons or other shrubs. 
This is a chapter particularly worthy of study by 
those intending to plant Lilies, and a similar 
comment may be made as to the chapter on 
planting Lilies, which gives evidence that the 
natural habit of growth of each species has been 
carefully noted in relation to the best methods of 
cultivating it. 

The book ends with a complete list of the species 
and varieties in cultivation. There is a table of 
contents, which, with the list bef<»e given, 
to some extent obviates the necessity for an 
index, especially as the arransrement of the 
species is mainly alphabetical. There are 
numerous illustrataons, so that the book is one 
which every lover of Lilies will desire to see on 
the most accessible shelf of his library. 



Trees : a Handbook of Forest Botany for 
THE Woodlands and the Laboratprv. 
By H. Marshall Ward, &c. Vol. 2, " Leaves : " 
(Cambridge Univereity Press— C. J. Clay & 
Sons). 

Wa are deli^fhted to see that the second volume 
of this series amply confirms the good opinion 
we formed of the first. Whether we look upon 
the leaf from a morphologioal standpoint and ks 
a most valuable asset in our Fystems of classifica- 
tion, or whether we consider it from the physio- 
logical fide a3 the laboratory and workshop 
wherein are carried on those intakes and those 
outpourings, those combinations and recombina- 
tions, those buildings-up and those resolutions 
which constitute ecsential features in the life of 
the plant— in whatever way we look at it indeed 
the leaf is Eeen to be all-important. 

Professor Marshall Ward before now has shown 
that he is no mere laboratory student, tied down 
to the intricacies revealed by the microscope or the 
test-tube, and no mere scrutincf r and classifier of 
forms and dispositions as revealed in the her- 
barium, but he takes Iroad, general view^, not 
disdaining or ignoring any department of 
botanical study, out giving to each, as far as 
circumstances will allow, its proportionate share 
of attention. 

In the present work we have first a study of 
the leaf in general, of its form, structure, and 
functions, and secondly a clissification of trees 
an4 shrubs according to the characters of the 
leaves. This portion is specially intended .for 
foresters and gardeners who require to ascertain 
speedily the name of a particular tree without 
special reference to its botanicals afilnities. 
The classification, that is to say, is in a high 
degree arbitrary and artificial ; thus on imme- 
diately succeeding pages we have the Clematis, 
the Elder, the Ash and the Hor^e - Chestnut. 
The juxtaposition of the Gueldres Bose with, the 
purple WUIew (p. 179) is likely to confuse astndent, 
as tJie-«yiiem of venation is quitd distinct, thougti 
for pttrposes of tabular analysis the two come 
on immediately succeeding pages. All this is in 
accordance with the exigencies of the artificial 
arrangement adopted and with the utilitarian 
requirements of the practitioner. As more volumes 
are promised in the future, we trust we may have 
some further explanations of t^e varying 
morphology of stipules, and of the reasons for 
the diversity of form in the leaf, for the occurrence 
of the same form in widely different groups, and 
some more detailed account of the sequence of 
forms in the same tree, from the cotyledon to the 
fully-developed leaf— a point often of conseauence 
to the practical man and one to which the 
student of morphology, phylogeny and of fossil 
plants mn^t needs piy gre]it attention. 

The illustrations are numerous and, together 
with the glossary and index, add very materially 
to the merits of a book which we should like to 
see in every garden and forest library. 



Donald MOmiSH.— We greatly regret to 
annoimee the death of this nurseryman, which 
tookiplsoe very suddenly on Sunday, February 2G, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. Deceased, who 
was a natite of Crieff, learned gardening first 
under M**. Mustard, gardener, Femtower, and 
later with the late Mr. Boderick Macdonald, 
Brummond Castle . Gardens. He afterwards 
became gardener to the late Hon. Captain 
Arthnr Dmmmond, of Cromlix at Inchbrakie. 
About the year 1868 he commenced business in 
Crieff as a nurseryman and seedsman, renting 
the Curnbchreen Nursery. 

Patrick Neill Fraser.— The death of this 
well-known horticulturist, of Bockville, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh, Ib announced in the Journal of 
HorticuUure. Mr. Fraser was Treasurer of the 
Boyal Caledonian Horticultural Society for a 
period of twenty-eight years. He was also a 
member of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh and 
of the Boyal Scottish Qeographical and Edinburgh 
Botanical Societies. He was particularly fond of 
Aloine plants and hardy Ferns, and cultivated rich 
collections at his resid nee in Murray field. 
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SOCIETIES. 

— • 

THB BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 
Soientiflo Committee. 

FBnRUABT28.— PfVMvU; Dr. M. T. Mmatera, F.B.S., 
hi the ohair; Rev. W. Wilks, Dr. A. B. Rendle, 
Mesira. Saunders, Bowles, Hooper, Worsley, Masaee, 
Gordon, Douglas, Veitoh, Holmes, and Chittenden 
(Hon. Sec). 

Old Age in Plants— K letter was read upon this sub- 
ject from C. B. Luffmann, Esq., of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, who pointed out that many vegetativelj propa- 
gated plants were dj'ing out, owing to what he 
designated as a " prepotent tendency *' and a diminish- 
ing food supply. Jt was decided to discuss the 
question, with reference especially to the Potato, at 
the meeting on March 28. 

Hentlow TeHimonial. — ^Dr. Masters announced that 

'the tefitimonial would be presented to Prof. Henslow 

at the meeting of the Scientific Committee on I^Iarch 14. 

Snowdrop ** Sport"- A variety of the common Snow- 
drop, which had persisted in the same soil for ten yefurs, 
was sent by Mr. J. M. Bawson. Mr. Bowles recog- 
nised it as Galanthus nivalis var. poculiformis, Hort. 

Daffodil Poisoning (see also note on Agave on 
p. 1D6).— Mr. J. Lowe wrote stating that the gatherers 
of Daffodils often suffered from sore hands, and ' re- 
questing some information as to a remedy. BIr. 
J. Walker wrote staiting that usually only those 
whd had chopped hands, or who failed to wash thclir , 

■ hftiids after picking the flowers, suffered from the 
troiible. The Committee were of opinion that the' 
crystals of calcium oxalate (raphides),' which ard frd- 
quedtty in abundAdce in this and sinillar plants; 'w^te 
th6"fihvai% of the trouble, and it was 8u£;gested that the 

'workers should thoroujBfhly grease their haiiOs wit'h 
tallow before picking the flowers, or should wear gloves. 

Ci^rtanthus Iute8ccn9,—Mr, Wobslet showed a colour 
variety of this plant. 

Deoapsd Orinum BuHt.—JAr, Wobslet also brought 
some decayed bulbs of Crinum, and described some *of 
the organisms found in them. Mr. Saunders undertook' 
to report upon them. 

Inieols Injuring Pine Shoots, — Mr. WiLiJB wrote 
• requesting information about a grub, Retinia buoliana, 
which bored into shoots of Pine and caused th^ir 
destruction. This was referred to Mr. Saunders. 

Leaves Decaying at Tip. — Croton and Dracaena leaves 
were received which were apparently injured through 
adverse atmospheric conditions, and a leaf of Asplenium 
nidus<avi8 malformed at tip probably through injury in 
its enrly stages. 

Malformed Mushrooins,— Dr. Masters showed spe- 
cimens of very irregularly formed Mushrooms, whiph 
Mr, Masses reported to be attacked by a mould' 
Hypomyces (sp.). All such should be destroyed. 

Lawrel Leaves Diseased. — Dr. Masitbrs also showed 
specimens of Laurel leaves with blisters upon them. 
Mr. Massee undertook to report upon them. 



ABERDEEN AND NORTH OF 
SCO TLAN D COLLEGE OF AGHI- 
CXJLTURB. 

The course of lectures instituted by this College, 
entitled "The Elementary Chemistry of Soils and 
Manures, with special reference to Horticulturists and 
Gardeners,'' was inaugurated on Tuesday evening, 
February 21. There was a laiige attendance, the 
leoture-room being crowded. The course, as intimated 
in our issue .of 18th ult., will consist of six lectures. 

The lecturer was Mr. James Hendrick, B.Sc., who 
said he felt highly gratified by the way they had 
turned out for that course of lectures. He had the 
honour of suggesting that course some time ago to the 
Governors of the college, and they vtny kindly took 
the matter up and made the necessary arrange- 
ments which enabled him to deliver that course. 
The reason why hje had proposed that course of 
lectures was that in dealing with gardeners and 
meeting gardeners he had found that there wdre 
certain matters known to the agricultural chemist 
which might be of use in matters connected with the 
practical cultivation of plants. Within comparatively 
recent times a very p-eat number of fertilisers — arti- 
ficial fertilisers— had been introduced, and he found 
that veiy few opi^ortuuities were given to gardeners to 
learn about these, so that their information about them 
was very limited. He further found that the mate- 
rials sold to gardeners and others as manures were not 



always what one would wish them to be. If they had 
a ceitain amount of information about these manures 
they might probably be able to make up manures for 
themselves much more cheaply, at any rate, and pro- 
bably also much better than many of those things which 
were sold in small packages as garden, hothouse, or other 
manures. As an agricultural chemist, with a special 
knowledge of th» chemistry of materials, such as 
manures, such materials also as were used for spray- 
ing plants, to combat their diseases and to destroy 
insect and fungoid pests, he came to try to give 
them some information which might be useful to 
them about these subjects. That Agricultural 
College wished to make itself of use to all in- 
terested in the cultivation of the soil, whether on a 
large or a small scale, in the neighbourhood of towns or 
UL the distant country. So far they had been giving 
lectures in the country, but in this course they wished 
to bring information to those in the neighbourhood of 
the city who were interested in gardening. Mr. 
Hendrick then proceeded to deal with how planto 
grow, and how they were made up. The lecture, 
which was kurgely of a preliminary nature, was of a 
most interesting character. Mr. Hendrick intimated 
at the close that lus next lecture would deal with 
manures. 

NITRSEBY AND SEED TRADE 
ASSOCLA.TION, LTD, 

February 27.— The annual general meeting of this 
Association was held at the offices of the Association, 
30, Wood Street, Cheapside, London, on the above 
date, Mr. W. J. Nutting (Messrs. Nutting k Sons) 
being Chairman. The Repoit and balance-eheet for 
the last, year were approved, and showed that several 
new members have joined the Association, the total 
number now being 198 ; also that the Association had 
answered 1,068 ** status" inquiries, and expended 
£20 12s, M. in making special inauiries in relation 
thereto, and had recovered £3^958 (wnioh were virtually 
bad debts) for the members. 

The members referred te the Bill of last year for the 
prevention of corruption, and te the desirability of 
suppbrting any Bill for the same purpose which may be 
brought forward this year. The question of the sale 
of poisonous compounds by members of the trade was 
also discussed. . 

The financial position of the Association was con- 
siderably stronger, and efforts are being made te 
acquire a reserve fund te assist the members in 
punishing persons who improperly obtain goods, and 
for taking up matters which affect the trades repre- 
sented by the Association. 



their Culture." Details of the culture of tbese flowers 
from the sowing of seed tlU the flowering stage was 
fully dealt with. Mr. F. Tuffwood, gardener to Mr. D. H. 
Evans, staged well-grown Primulas and several oisnes 
of Apples. T.N.F. 

CHESTER PAXTON. — At the usual fortnightly 
meeting of this Society held at the Grosvenor 
Museum on Saturday March 4, an essay on Bee- 
keeping was given by Mr. John Wynne, of Bowton. 
Mr. H. O. Little presided over a good attendance. 
The lecturer save some valuable hints on the best and 
most profitable methods to adont for successful bee 
culture, Illustrating his remarks by the aid of lantern 
slides. The prevention of disease in Apiaries and our 
importation of foreign honey were also dealt with. 

NORTH FERRIBY AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.- 

A meeting of the above Society was held on Wednesday, 
March 1, Mr. F. Reid presiding over a record attend- 
ance. A paper on "Gardening. Past and Present.- was 
even by Mr. G. Wilson, The Gardens. Bishop Barton 
all, Beverley. Tlie essayist dealt with wor\ in the 
gsjrden in days gone by and of today, dealing with and 
comparing the two in a very able manner. , A aiscossion 
followed. 

REDHILL, REIQATE AND DI8TRI0T OARDENERS-. 
—A lecture on •'Orchids " was given in the King's Hall, 
Colman Institute, RedhiU. on Tuesday evening, Feb. as, 
by Mr. H. J. Chapman, gr. to Norman C. Cookson, Kaq., 
Oakwood, Wylam - on - Tyne, Northumberland. Mr. 
Jeremiah Colman. D.L., J. P., occupied the chair. Mr. 
Chapman said many persons considered Orchids in the 
light of plants only to be indulged in bv those possess- 
ing a plentiful endowment of this world's goods. That 
was a great mistake. Many of the best species which 
feteh the greatest price are imported into this country, 
and realise about ]«. Ad. each. Many Orchids sold for 
£1,000 were originally bought for about is. 6d, 



NATIONAI. POTATO, 

We are informed that the President, Sir John T. D. 
Llewelyn, Bart., offers a Silver Cup, value £1010«.; 
for competition at the next show ; Messrs. Carter 
& Co., in conjunction with Mr. Archibald Findlay, 
offer a magnificent Challenge Cup, value £50, 
together with £12 in cash. Messrs. Sutton k Sons 
offer £24 in cash prLees for their great Potatos Dis- 
covery and Superlative. Mr. £. J. Deal (Messrs. 
W. W. Johnson k Son, Ltd., Boston) offers a SUver 
Cup. 'Valuable cash prizes are offered by the following 
weU- known firms: ^les8rs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Nor- 
wich ; Fidler k Sons, Beading ; J. Kerr, Dumfries ; 
Robert Sydenham, Birmingham ; S. M. Thomson (Dal- 
meny agent), -Edinburgh; Willuim Deal, Kelvedon; 
Dobbie & Co., Bothesay ; T. A. Scarlett, Edinburgh ; . 
Professor W. J. Maiden, Ham; B. W. Green, Wis- 
bech; J. Bettinson, Wisbech; Q. Massey k Sons, 
Spalding ; H. Scott, Warminster, and others. The 
totel value of the prizes is nearly £200, and the 
schedule is comprehensive and varied* 



•MIEIEir lEMTIIO SOCIETIES. 

BARN8LEY PAXTON. - This Society closed Us 
twenty-second season of debate for mutual improve- 
ment on Tuesday evening the 28th ult., when a large 
company was presided over by Mr. J. Jlcnshall, and a 
paper with specimens was given by Mr. Jolm Parker on 
•' Parsley all the Year Round." The essayist gave a very 
interesting and instructive discourse on this valuable 
plant, and mai*velled how It was that gardenei-s did not 
study and take greater care in its cultivation, so that 
fine crops all the year round might bo assured. That 
such a thing can be done he lucidly explained, and 
proved by llie handsome specimens he exhibited. He 
also uri?ed that the roots should have liberal applica- 
tioQS ot good farmyard manure, and dressings of lime 
to prevent canker, and that in the winter months tlie 
beds should l)C protected by shed-screens. The plant, 
he said, was first introduced into England 450 years 
ago. A long and interesting debate followed. 

PANQBOURNE AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. -The 
fortnightly meeting of this Association was held at the 
Riverside Club, Pangboume, on Friday. March 3. 
Mr. W. Grieve presided. There was a record attendance 
of members. The lecturer for the evening was Mr. 
Edgar William Dix ({gardener to Sir Benjamin Baker, 
BowdcD. Pangbourne), his subject being ''Annuals and 



SCHEDTTLES BSCEIVED. 

DUBHAM, NOBTHrVBBBLAND AND NBWCA6TtB-UPO»- 
TYNE BOTANICAL AND HOBTICULTUSAL BOCDnTT'S 

summer flower show, to be held on Wednesday. 
Thursday and Fridsy, July 19, SO and >l, 1905. Secretaiy 
Mr. J. B. Read. Dean Street, Newcastle. 

Olakoboan Daffodil andSpbiko Flowbb Sooibts's 
exhibition to be held in the Drill Hall, Cardlii; on 
Wednesday, April 19, 1905. 

BBADFOBD and DI8TBICT GHBYSANTHSMlTlf SOCISTT'S 

nineteenth annual exhibition to be held in St. OeoigA's 
Hall, Bradford, on Friday and- Saturday, November, 17, 

18, 1905. ___^ 




MXTSOROLOGICAL OBSKBVATIOKS taken In th« 
BOftl Hortloiiltiind Society's OarOena ttt Wlalay. 
Surrey. Height above eea- level lOO fleet. The 
foUowing are the ''mean" readings tor tbm\ 
ending March 4, 1906. 



1905. 



AtOA.M. 



5 

1 



Tbicpsbatubs 

or THB AIB. 



37 



85 



TUBBOFTHB 

8otLait9A.M. 



I 



Tot 
43 0-27 



hr. 



8 8 



Remarks. —On February 28 there was 0*08 of snow. 

THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 
Otie Frosty Night. —The past week was on the whole warm, 
but on the coldest night the exposed thermometer regis- 
tered 13' of frost, or a lower reading tlian at any time in 
February. The ground has again become warm, and Is 
now at about an average temperature at 9 feet deep, 
and about 2* warmer than is seasonable at 1 foot deep. 
Rain, hail, or snow fell on four dasrs, but the total 
measurement was less than a quarter of an inch. 
Each day Eome rain-water has come through both per- 
colation gauges, but the amounts have been small. 
The Bun shone on an average for a little over two hours 
a day, or for about an liour a day short of the average 
duration of bright sunshine at this time of year. Light 
airs and calms have prevailed during the week, and the 
direction of the wind has been very variable. The 
mean amount of moisture in the air at 3 p.m. exceeded 
the average by as much as 10 per ccut. Chionodoxa 
Lucillifl) came first inte blossom on the 3rd Inst., which'ls 
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five days in advance of its averafiie date of flowering in 
the same part of my gai*den in tho previous seventeen 
years, and six days earlier than last year. 

February. 
ExeeptionaUy Warm and Sunny, and very Dry.— This was 
a very warm February. In fact, in the last nineteen 
years there have been only two other Febniaries as 
warm. On the warmest day the highest reading in the 
thermometer-screen was 55°, which is in no way excep- 
tional. On the coldest night the thermometer exposed 
on the lawn at ho time indicated more than 9' of frost, 
which is the lowest extreme minimum registered by 
that thermometer during the last nineteen years. Rain, 
hail, snow, or sleet fell on thirteen days, to the aggre- 
gate depth of little more than an inch— which Is not 
mnoh more than half the February average— making 
the past month the seventh dry one in succession. On 
the morning of the 20th the ground was covered with 
snow to the mean depth of ^ an inch. About three-fourths 
of the total rainfall, or nearly 4 gallons, came through 
both percolation gauges during tho month. The sun 
shone for over two-and-a-half hours a day, or twenty 
minutes a day longer ihan is seasonable. Ttiere were 
only lour days altogether sunless, which is the smallest 
number I have yet recorded here in February. The 
wind was, as a rule, somewhat high, but in no hour did 
the mean velocity exceed 19 miles. The moan amount 
of moisture in the air at 3 o'clock in the afternoon was 
2 percent, below the February average. 

Thb Winter of 1904-5. 

Memarkably Warm and Sunny and Very Dry.— There 
have been only four warmer winters in the last nineteen 
years. The -mean temperature of each of the three 
months was in excess of the average, but December 
and January only slightly so. At no time did the 
exposed thermometer show more than 15" of frost, which 
is an exceptionally high extreme minimum for the 
season . Each of the three winter months was dry— the 
total deficiency from the average amounting to 2^ ins. 
There have been only two other winters in the last 
nineteen years when the duration of bright sunshine 
was as great. 

Our Underground Water Supply. — Since the winter 
half of the drainage year began in October the total 
rainfall has been 7| inches, or 5^ inches in defect of the 
avenge for the same five months. This Is equivalent to 
a deficiency in rainfall on each acre in this district of 
ia«,880gaUons. E. M., BerkliamtUd, March 7, 1906. 

IFor actval temperiUure and condition of barometer at 
time of going to Pren, Bee p, 152.] 



MARKETS. 

• ■ ■ 

COrXNT GARDMN, March 8. 

[W« eaimot aooept any responsibility fbr the anbjolned 
nports. They are furnished to ns regularly every 
Wednesday, 1^ the kindness of several of the prin- 
cipal ndesinen, who are responsible fbr the qnota- 
Horn. It must be remembered that these qnotations 
4o not represent the prlees on any partlealar day, bat 
only thegeneral averages for the week preceding the 
date of onr report. The prices depend upon tlie 
quality of the samples, the way in which they are 
packed, the supply in the market, and the demand, 
and they may flnctnate, not only from day to day, 
Irat often several times in one day. Bn.] 

nants In Pots. ko. : ▲▼enge Wluaesale Fiiees. 
8,d.i,d. 
Acacia Drum- 
mondi, per doz. 18 0-24 

— arcuata, per 
doz 12 C-I8 

AralU8ieboldi,doK.4 0-6 
Aspidistras, green, 

per doz. .M 18 0-24 

— variegated, 
per doz. ... 80 0-42 

Azalea indica, p. 

doz IS 0-80 

— mollis, p. doz. 24 0-42 
Asparagus pin- 

mosus nanus, 

per doz. ... 9 0-12 

— 0prengeri,doz. 8 0-12 ! 

— tenuiBsimus 
per doz. ... 8 O-lO 

Begonia Oloire de 

Lorraine, doz. 12 0-18 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, per j 
dozen 12 0-24 

— beterophylla. 18 0-24 per doz. 
Calla ethlopica, I Marguerites, doz. 

■ per doz. ... 5 0-60 Mignonette, per 

Cinerarias, per dozen 

dozen 6 0-10 Primula sinensis, 

Crotons, per doz. 12 0-ao per doz. 
CocoeWeddeUiana, i — obconica, per 

per doz. ... 18 O-80 ' dozen 

Cyeiamen persi- , Bolannmcapsioas- 

com, per; doz. 9 0-18 i trum,perdoz. 



Daffbdils, YeUow 

Trumpet, doz. 

Oeutzia gracilis, 

per dozen 
, Ericas, per doz.... 
Euonymos, dozen 
Ferns, In thumbs, 

per 100 

I — In 48*s, p. doz. 

— in 82's, p. doz. 
I Ficus elasuca, p. 
I doz 

— repens, p.doz. 
Genistas, per doz. 

! Hyacinths (8 in a 

I pot), per doz. 

Hydrangea, Thos. 



8. d. e. d. 

40-60 

8 0^10 
15 0-24 
40-90 

8 0-12 
4 0-10 

9 0-18 

9 12 
6 0-90 
6 0-10 

60-90 



fiogg. per. doz. 9 — 
entla 



I Kentla Belmore- 

p| ana, per doz... 

I — Fosteriana, p, 



12 0-18 



doz. ... ... 12 0-21 

lAtaniaborbonica, 

• 9 15 

9 0-10 

9 0-10 



40-60 



Qyperus altemi- 

foliup, p. doz. BO^hO 

— lnx«a« p. doz. 8 0-40 

Jracwnas, p. doz. 9 0-24 



Spinea iaponica, 

per doz. 
TnUps, in boxes* 

e^eh .- 



6 0-80 
8 0-12 



16-36 



Out Flow«in, *o. : Ayeiage WHOlaflalo PrioM. 

t.d. 8.d. I «.d. «.d. 

Lilium longi- 

florum, bunch 5 0-60 
--tigrinum,ban. 2 0-26 
Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen bun.. 8 0-18 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen bun. 3 0-40 



Fmit : Ayenge Wholesato Pxleog. 



9 0-12 
60-90 



16-20 



Azalea Fielderl, 

per doz. bun.. 8 0-40 

— mollis, per dz. 
bunches 

Bouvardias, 

per doz. bun. 

Calla sBthiopica, 

per doz. blooms 3 0-40 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations, best 
American vars., 
perdz. blooms 2 6-50 

— smaller blooms, 
per doz. bnn.. 18 0-80 

CatUeya, per doz. 

blooms 10 0-12 

Cypripedium in- 
slgne, per doz. 

blooms 

Dafibdils, single 
7ellow,perds. 
bunches 

— double, perdz, 
bunches 

— Emperor 

— Gtolden Spur, 

S»r doz. bun. 8 0-50 
enry Irving, 
per doz. bun. 

— princeps, per 
doz. bunches. 

— Sir Watkin, 
per doz. bun. 

Dendrobium no- 
bile, doz. blooms 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, per dozen 

blooms 

Euphorbia laoqui- 

niseflora, bunch 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 2 0-30 

Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bun. ... 6 0-80 
Iris German ica, p. 

bunch 

Lilac (English 

forced), per OUT. 3 0-40 
Lilium lanci- 
folium rubrum 

and album, per 
bunch 

YegetaUee: ATera«e Wluflesale Prlceg. 

a. d. 8. d. I 8. d. 8. d. 

Artichoke8,Globe, 1 Leeks, doz.bndls. 16 2 

per dozen ... 3 0-361 Lettuces,Cabbage, 

— Jerusalem, p. per dozen ... 13-14 
sieve 10 — ' Masiirooms(house) 

Asparagus, bunch 6 — | per lb 0.10-1 

— Giant », ... 25 0-35 > Onions, pickling. 



26-86 



2 0-50 



80-50 
4 0-60 



50-6 
3 0-40 



4 0-60 
26-30 



3 0-40 
16-26 



10 — 



26-86 



— vellow, perdz. 
bunches 

Narcissus glori- 
osus, per doz. 
bnnches 

— paper - white, 
per doz. bun. 

— Pheasant's 
Eye, per doz. 
bunches 

— Soleil d'Or, 
per doz. bun, 

Odontoglossum . 

crispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pelargoniums 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlei, per 
doz. bunches. 

— salmon and 

E ink, per doz. 
unches 
Roses, Kiphetos, 
pr. dz. blooms 
—"Bridesmaid, 
p. doz. blooms 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria, per 
dozen blooms 

— General Jac- 

aueminot, per 
ozen blooms 

— C. Mermet, pr. 
dozen blooms 

— Sunrise, per 
dozen blooms 

Tuberoses, on 
stems, per 
ichei 



80-50 



1 6-2< 
1 6- 2( 



2 0-30 
16-20 



2 0-3 



4 0-80 



6 0-80 
20-3 



4 0-6 



60-9 



30-50 
4 0-60 



8 0-4 



18 0-24 
6 0-12 



doz. buncl 
Tulips, doz. bun, 
— special double 
varieties, per 
doz. bunches 18 0-24 
Violets, blue, 
English, perdz. 
bunches. 16-80 



16-19 



2 0-80 
16 — 



— Paris Green... 4 6-50 

— 8panish,bunch 16 — 

— I^rue, p. doz. ii o — 
Beans, dwf., p. lb. - - - - 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

Beetroot, bnshel 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Bmssels-Spronts, 

sieve 

QaMages, p. bag 
(Tarrots, 12 bunch. 

CaoUflowera, doz! 

— Cherbourg dz. 

— St. Male, doz. 
Celeriac, per doz. 
Celery, per dozen 

bunches 6 0-12 

Cress, doz. pun. 9 — 
Cucumbers, doz. 4 0-70 
Curled Kale, bush. 10 — 
Endive, per doz. 2 0-26 
Garlic, per lb. ... 3-04 
Greens, bushel ... 10-16 
Horseradish, fo- 
reign, p. bunch 8 — 
Mint, per dozen... 8 0-60 



per sieve ... 6 0-60 

— English, cwt. 15 0-15 6 

— I>utDh,p. bag, 12 0-12 6 

— Valencia, case 14 0-15 
Parsley, 12 bunch. 16-20 
Parsnips, per bag 8 0-36 
Peas, French, pkt. 05 — 

I — frame-grown, 

16-201 lb 40 — 

' Potatos, per ton 90 0-90 

1 0- 1 6 i — Frame, lb. ... 6-07 
16-20 — Jersey, lb. ... — — 

2 — '— Teneriffe,cwt. 10 0-14 
2 0-36: Radishes, 12 bnch. 07-20 
19-80 Rhubarb, York, 
10-16 per dozen ... 1 G- l l 
2 0- 3 > Salad, Fmall pun- 
2 0-301 nets, per doz 09 — 

Savoys, per tally 4 0-60 
Beakale, per doz. 10 0-14 
! Shallots, p. sieve 5 — 
Spinach, bush. .. 2 — 
Tomatos,p. bunch 8 0-14 

— English, p. lb. 18 — 
Turnips per doz. 16 — 

— per bag ... 16-20 
Turnip-tops, bag 16 2 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches. 06 7 



Unported Flowera : Avenge Wludanle PrlOM. 



Anemones, pink, 

per dozen 

bunches 
— fulgens, per 

doz. bunches. 
Carnations, per 

doz. bunches. 
Fern, French, per 

doz. bunches. 
Freesias, p. doz. 

bunches 
Lilac, per bunch. 
FoUage: 



8.d. 8.d. 



20-3 
30-40 



9 0-12 
60 — 



30-60 — 



2 0-4 
26-86 
Al 

•.d. «.( 
Asparagus plu- 
mosus, long 
trails, each ... 

— — medium, 

each ... 

short sprays 

per bunch... 10-26 

— Sprengeri ... 



9-10 



■06 



Adiantum cunea- 
tum, doz. bun. 
Crotonleavee,doz. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern. English, p. 
hes 



9- 
9- 



6 0-00 
10 20 
10-16 

8 0-40 



«.d. 8.d. 
Marsuerites, per 

aoz. bunches. 2 0-80 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 6 0-80 
Narcissus, per 

basket 4 0-80 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-12 
Violets, blue, per 

doz. bunches . 10-20 

— Parma, per 

large bunch... 2 6-86 
Wbolesftle Prioee. 
I 8.d. 8.d. 

Galax leaves 
(American), per 
dozen bunches. 
Ivy-leaves.bronze 

— long trails, 
per Dundle ... 10-20 

— short green, 

Eer dozen 
unches 
Myrtle, doz. bun. 
Smilax, p. dozen 

, trails 

, Hardy foliage 
I (various), per 
I dozen bnncnes 8 0-60 



26 — 
16-20 



10-16 
8 0-4 



4 0-60 



8.d. 9.d. 
Apples, bushel ... 2 0-70 

— English, sieve 
or half bushel 16-30 

per barrel . 10 0-20 

— Newtown 

Pippin ... ft5 0-70 

per case ... 20 o-a5 

Bananas, bunch . 7 O-il o 

— loose, per 
dozen 10-16 

Chestnuts, per 

bag 14 — 

Cobnuts per lb. . 6| •«> 
Cranberries, per 

box 13 — 

Custard - Apples, 

nor dozen ... 5 o-io o 
Grape -Fruit, per 
case 16 — 



8.d. 8.d, 



Grapes, Gros 
CcMmar, per 
lb 19-30 

— Alicante, per 
lb 16-30 

— Almcria,doz.lb. 6 0-8 0' 
per barrel. 12 0-20 

Lemons, per case 8 0-24 
Oranges, per case 8 0-60 

— Blood 7 0-7 6 

— Navel 18 Orl6 

— Jart'a, per box 10 0-12 

— Seville ... 6 — 
Pears, Easter 

Beurr^, per case 30 — 
Pines, each ... 2 0-40 
Strawberries, A., 

per lb. 8 0-12 

B., per lb... 3 0-60 

Potatos. 
Bunbars, 808. to 908. ; various, homegrown, 56«. to 768. 
per ton ; seed in variety. Joltn Bath, 32 dr 3<, WeUington 
Street, Covent Garden, 

Rbmarks.— Prices remain much the same. The Peas 
quoted are frame-grown andcome from Guernsey. Grapo 
fruile per case 16«. ; Custard Apples, 6f to 10«. per dozen ; 
Cape Plums, per case, 6<. to !('« : Peaches, 6*. to 10§. 
ditto ; Nectarines, Ss. to ifa,, ditto ; PiBars, 4«. to 7s., 
ditto ; Grapes, 7«. to 208. ditto. There has been no 
Argentine-grown fruit during tho pa->t week. Apples, 
English Blenheim, per bushel 6«. ; Wellingtons, 18. 
ditto ; Golden Knobs. 5«. to 6«., ditto. The Easter 
Beurrd Pears quoted are from Calaifornia. New 
season green Onions, 3«. 6d. per dozen bundles. 



OOVBNT OARDBN FLOWBR MARKBT. 

AZA.LBA9 continue to make the greatest show ; it is 
questionable if they have ever before been marketed in 
such quantities as they have been this season; some 
realise good prices, but many areoleared at aloss. Azalea 
mollis is ntrt over plectif ul. Erica Gavendishi is now 
to be had In well-grown plants, those in 48's realising 24«. 
per dozen. E.Wilmoreana and £. peraolutaare also good. 
The same applies to Boronias and Acacias. Cinerarias 
make a bright show. Genistas are plentiful, and seU 
moderately well. Supplies of Cyclamen still holdout., 
and good plants of these are obtainable, although 
many are of second quality. Margueritee sell more 
readily ; if the weather continues mild these will be in 
demand for window- boxes. Daffodils in several sorts 
are good. Deutzta gracilis, also Spiraeas, chiefly S. 
japonica,8oilie S. multiflora compacta and S. astllboides 
flocilmndat are seen. Spikes of Polygonatum mnlti- 
florum (Solomon's Se&l) are voiy pretty; these make 
about 10«. per doLen. Hydrangea Thomas Hogg is 
already seen, but the plants are dwarf with several 
heads of bloom ; they were realising 98. per dozen. 
Plants of Rhododendron Cunningham's White are well 
flowered, and make from 28. to 38. each. Lily of (he 
Valley in pots is good, at irom I8a to 308. per deien. 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine still holds out, but several 
growers have finished marketing these for the season. 
Well-flowered plants of the old double white Primula 
sinensis are seen, but these seem to have gone out of 
favour, and do not sell readily. Among foliage plants 
there are still good supplies. Ferns sell more readily, 
but there is not a great demand for Palms, and it is 
raiely that growers can clear their stands t^ closing 
time, unless they accept prices considerably below 
ordinary market quotations. For hai*dy roots, 4^.,. . 
trade has revived ; and should a few days* mild weather 
continue the Pansy trade wUl be busy. 

Cut Flowbrs. 
Supplies are very large from all sources, and as is^ 
usual early in Lent, trade has fallen off considci<ably. 
It is diiBcult to give even approximate prices, for much 
of what is now on the market has to be cleared, 
out for what it wUl fetch. Lily of the Valley, which 
was scarce at the end of last week, is uqw plentiful. 
Lilium longiflorum is down to 48 or 58. per bunch . Roses, 
especially the variety General Jacqueminot, are con- 
siderably cheaper, being down to 28. per doaen. 
Carnations are also plentiful. We are now getting a. 
great variety in Narcissus, large quantities coming 
from the Channel and Scilly Islands. Home growers 
are also sending in large supplies. Tulips are not 
quite so plentiful, and good prices are maintained. 
Gardenias are now more abundant and sell slowly at 
low prices. Supplies of Eucharis are short and pricea 
have advanced. Few Tuberoses are seen. Violets are 
plentiful, .these arrive chiefly from France. English- 
grown Lilac is abundant. Orchid flowers are not so nume- 
rous as they were last week. ITew Cattleyas are seen. 
Supplies of all kinds of cut foliage continue plentiful. 
Hsfdy Fern fronds (British) are still good. The up- 
rooting of our native Ferns has started again. They 
are seen in sackfuls. In the market strong roots that 
have taken years to establish are sold at very low 
prices. A. H.^ Wednesday, March 8. 



ENQUIRY., 

"HAiui Pipes." — Can any reader tell me 
whether this is a form of net used in decoyiofc 
wild fowl ? or a small wooden pipe with which 
to imitate the cry of a hare and^decoy within 
ranupe of a shot-^n ?IB. 
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AISWERS TD COIIRESP0IDEITS. 

♦ 
*»• Editor and Publishxb. — Our Correspon- 
deots would obviate delay in obtaining answers to 
their communications, and save ns much time and 
trouble, if they would kindly observe the notice 
printed weekly to the effect that all communications 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
should be addressed to the Publisher ; and that all 
communications intended for publication, or refer- 
ring to the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Editob, The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are quite 
distinct, and much unnecessary dojl^jaad confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 

Acacia dvalbata : /. N. H. W, We belteve it is 
correct to . say that the species of Acacia 
known in Covent Garden Market as "Mimosa" 
is A. dealbata, but cannot say whence the term 
"Mimosa" arose, unless at one time Mimoea 
was made to include Acacias. The true 
AcacUs are Australian. A. dealbata flowers 
much earlier than July in this country in 
greenhouses. The French edition of Nicholson's 
Diciitmary of Gardening gives March as the 
flowering period. 
Annual Grape: E. L, This story is a very 
curious one, but you need pay little attention 
to it. The Vine seen cropping so well in Wales 
was probably grown in a pot, and the owner 
might reasonably have said that he raised a 
fresh plant for his particular purpose each year, 
but not from seeds. 
Ants in Grbbnhousss : Amateur Gardener. 
Find out where their nests Are located, and 
pour boiling water over the spot. There is a 
remedy known as the '* Ballikinrafin Ant- 
Destroyer," which is said to be very effectual ; 
-but it is also a virulent poison, and should not 
be stored without a Poison label on it. 
BicaoNiAB: /. H. P. Tou do not tell us under 
what circumstances the plants were grown. 
The leaves look as if they had been scorched 
when damp ; or have you been using some 
* insecticide too strong, or fumigating too 

severelj ? 

Books: V. C, Paris. Thompson't ^fS&tienen^ 

Auisiant, new edition, by W. Watsonf Price, 

' 62«., post free, obtainable from our Publishing 

Department. — C. P. A Dictiimary of English 

JSames of Plants, by William Miller, includes 

those of trees and shrubs. It may be obtained 

from our Publishing Department, price 12s. 6d., 

poet-free. — Orchid. The Booh of Orchids, by 

• W. H. White, price 2s. 9d. post-free ; or a more 

comprehensive work is Orchids : Their Oulture 

and Management, by W. Watson and H. J. 

Chapman, price 25s. 6d. post-free from our 

Publishing Department. 

CotLBCTioN OP Annuals : A. B. C. In the class 

to which you draw our attentiott^~no species 

that are not true annuals should be exhibited. 

An annual is a plant that grows from a seed, 

flowers, and dies in the same year. 

CoRELESS Apples : H. L. See Gardeners* Chronicle 

for December 24, 190*, p. 446 ; also February 25, 

1905, p. 121. 

Crickbts : /. (^. D. See answer to " G. W. B." 

on p. 128 of our issue for February 25. 
Cyclamen Flowers Eaten : A. S. The insects 
'you have forwarded are. the commxm weeviL 
They feed principally in the night, wliicii'U the 
beet time to catch them. Trap them with 
pieces of Carrot or Potato, and examine the 
■ traps by the aid of a lantern. 
Plowbrino of Figs: Ficus. The flowering 
stage precedes that known to gardeners as the 
" second swelling." The true fruits are what 
are usually spoken of as seeds in the Fig. The 
edible portion is not strictly a fruit, but a 
swollen branch in whose cavity the flowers and 
fruits are borne. Cut one of the receptacles 
(fruits) open at various dates previfius to the 
ripening process, and you will find the con- 
tained flowers more or less open in some of 
them. Figs generally are unisexual, but 
occasionaUj male and female flowers are 
contained in the same receptacle, the male 
flowers near to the orifice at the end of the 
receptacle, and the female flowers in the con- 
cavity near to the stalk. In English fruit- 
houses fertilisation seldom takes place, and the 
so-called " fruita." are therefore as a rule seed- 
less. Directly after the flowering stage Figs 



are apt to drop from the trees, especially when 
forced early in the year. 

HuMBA BLBOANS: A, B. C. The leaves are 
attacked by the well-known fungus disease. If 
only two of the twenty-four plants are attacked 
these should be isolated at once. 

Laurel Shoots : G, J. The blisters are due to 
an excess of moisture in the soil. The plants 
are free from insect and fungus pests. 

Lecture on Fruft Culture : F. C, Paris, We 
expect yoa mean a lecture which Mr. T. A. H. 
Rivers delivered before the members of the 
Horticultural Club in 1902, of which a short 
report was published in our issue for Oct. 25, 

. 1902, p. 314. A fuller report was printed in 
the Jouimal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
vol. xxvii., p. 625, which may be purchased on 
application to the Secretary, Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
London. Procure a copy of Fruit Trees in Pots, 
a new work by Josh Brace, price 5s. 84. post 
free from oar Publishing Department. 

"Manna " : T., Transvaal. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with Manna. The plant is Setaria 
italica var. Italian Millet. 

Names op Fruit*: W, B., Sandy, I, Gooseberry 
Apple, not Gooseberry Pippin; 2, not recog- 
nised; 3, Hunthouse; 4, Sweet Lading; 5, 
Allen's Everlasting, gathered too soon; 6, 
Nelson Codlin.— H. D. P. . Maltster.-rT. Cross. 
Tour Apple is Beauty of Hants. It is a type of 
Blenheim Pippin, and a few trees are to be 
found throughout the country, especiaUy in 
Kent, where it is named " Bastard Blenheim." 
The fruit is distinguished from that of Blen- 
heim Pippin by the eye, which is inuch smaller; 
the colour of the fruit is more brilliant, and 
there is a thin patch of russet round the stem. 
Its quality for dessert or cooking is quite 
equal to that of Blenheim Pippin. — E. N. H, 
The fruit was bruised beyond recognitioD. 
Send other specimens earlier in the season next 
year, and pack them more carefully. 

Names of Plants : If. G. C, The big one is 
Correa speciosa var. Baokhousiana, and the 
smaU - flowering species C. alba. — T. C 1, 
Cypripedium x auroreum (Lawrenceanum x 
venustum) ; 2, C. x hybridum, two flowers; 
3, C. X Sibyrolense (Boxalli x insigne), not 
a good form ; 4, Dendrobinm x Ainsworthii. 
The labels on 2 and 3 were detached.— J. H. W„ 
Geneve. Miltonia Warscewiczii, often seen in 
gardens named Onoidium fuscatum and Odon- 
toglossum Weltoni. — W. B. B. 1, Nephrolepis 
tiu>erosa. Tou should send fertile and barren 
fronds of Femfs where possible ; 2, Azalea 
indica, probably Deutsche Ferle ; 5, Sparmannia 
africana. — ff. L. N. It is very difficult to name 
Conifers without the cones. Tour specimens 
are, however, gooc^. ones — a contrast to most 
that we receive. Some of vour specimens were 
named last week. The others are, we believe* 
as follows: — 1, Capressus sempervirens ; 3, 
Junipenis virginiana ; 4, a Pinus abotft which 
we are doubtful— it may be P. cembroides } 5, 
Jnniperus communis var. fastigiata ; 6, J. 
virginiana yar. Schotti; 8, Pinus exoelsa; 12, 
Juniperus virginiana. — G. E. P. Omphalod^s 
vema, very near to but not the same as Myo- 
sotis. — G. P. The Fern is Doodya media, the 
other is the Betinospora stage of Cnpressns 
funebris. — G. P. Odontoglossum x Anderson' 
ianum, of good quality. 

Onion- ORowiNO on a large scale: B. M. If 
you had furnished us with a few particularli of 
the land you intend to crop with Onions on a 
large scale, and informed us whether it had 
been recently in cultivation, and if so, how 
cropped, we should then have been in a 
better position to advise you as to the. pre- 
paration of the ground for the reception of 
the seed. However, we will assume that 
your land was cropped last year and in pre- 
vious years with roots or cereals, and that it 
was ploughed up lasb autumn. This being 
so, it should now be well harrowed, if this 
has not been already done. Should the soil be 
at all lumpy, let it be rolled, and then dress it 
with artificial manures at the rate of 5 cwt. per 
acre. These manures may consist of 2 cwt. of 
guano, 2 J cwt. of superphosphate of lime, and 
I cwt. of muriate of potash. Then harrow the 



surface again, and afterwards strew fresh soot 
over the ground in sufficient quantity to dis- 
colour the surface, prior to sowing the seed in 
' shallow drills at from 12 to 15 inches asunder. 
Twelve pounds of Onion-seed will be sufficient 
to sow an acre of ground for "bulbing" 
purposes ; but should you desire to have 
the young plants come up sufficiently 
thick in the rows to admit of their being 
thinned-out, bunched, and sent to market 
for salading, 15 lb. of seed per acre will be re- 
quired. An American seed-sor.ing machine of 
the right size should be used for drilling in the 
seed, afterwards rolling over the ground so as 
to compress the soil. If the land waa given a 
liberal dressing of farm-yard manure for last 
year's crop, the artificiad manures need not 
be applied, as a dressing of soot will be ample, 
for this is not only an excellent purifier of the 
soil, but is also a powerful fertiUser. But 
should the ground be in poor condition a dreas- 
iDg with artificial manures as indicated above 
will be very valuable, the soot being strewn 
over the land immediately before sowing the 
seed. This application of soot will probably 
save the crop from the attacks of the wire- 
worm and Onion maggot ( Anthomyia oeparum). 
It is too late in the season now to dress land 
intended for Onions with farmyard manure, 
and the sooner the seed is put in the better 
prospect there will be of securing a-remunera- 
tive crop. We may add that freshly-broken- 
up meadow land of a somewhat light sandy, 
loamy nature reduced to the desired degree ef 

> finness, and otherwise treated as described 
above, will yield first- rate crops of Onions, or of 
any other kind of bulbs or roots for the matter 
of that. Denver's Tellow, James's Keeping, 
and Main Crop, are good varieties of Onions to 
grow f6r the supply of the market. 

« Beach Leaves : W, M. Kindly send us some 
>t I specimens of the leaves which have become 
curled. 
Pines: Scots, W. S. The Spruces are attacked 
with a gall insect, a species of Chermes. The 
Pine-trees are attacked by a fungus, the white 
spawn of which is very conspicuous. Look 
about and see what fungi are growing on or 
near to the trees. The fungus is quite sufficient 
to account for the death of the shoots. 

Primula : A. The blooms are so small that we 
do not recognise them for the species you name. 
The protrusion of the style, "pin eye," is 

> -natural in some Primroses. Please send a leaf. 

filCHARDlA WITH DoUBLE SpATHE : B. W, B. 

This is not at all uncommon. We receive 
many specimens every season. The donation 
has been given to the Qardeners' Boyal 
Benevolent Institution. 

Seedling of Pteris Fern : A. B. C. The pretty 
variegated form you send is nearest to P. Vic- 
*. z^orisB, a plant distributed by Messrs. W. Bull & 
Sons some years ago. Tour plant may be 
distinct, and in that case would be worth 
keeping. 

T^^Ep Boxes : A. L. If tir be used, the boxes 
8^1^ not be employed for some time after- 
wards, but we should prefer not to use it. 

Twining Plant : R. L. P. The plant you send 

on the Pelargonium is a Dodder— Cusouta 

europsBa, a parasitical plant which feeds on the 

>; ^ Pelargonium. It probably sprang from seed in 

' ' . . the peat. 

Violet : C. H. Kent. The large double light- 

'" coloured Violets you send under the name of 
"Miss Naylor" are extremely pretty and 

tOkwerfnlly fragrant, but whether the variety is 
istlnot from fdl others we cannot say. 

Violet Leaves : J. C. There is no fung^ 
present, and the bleaching of the leaves, 
always commencing at the edge and working 
inwards, suj^gests some ammoniacal or other 
exhalation from a fertilizer present in the soil. 

Communications Received.— F. 8.— S. W. N.— H. H. G. 
—Karl Dlntcr, Windhoek, S. W. Africa— J. H. V.— 
J. Rashleigh-L'Etolle BeJge-W. P. W.— J. R.— 
K. B. H. & Sous- J. C— T. P.— Sutton & Sons-G. C— 
A. Shakelton-A. & Son-W. H. W.— Yew Tree-W. W. 
—W. Simpson— H. H. S.— Mushroom— Old Reader— 
T. C. H.— J. W.— A. G.— P. Street— Amateur Gardener 
(next week)-K. H. J.— S. W. N.— H. W. W.— W. A. C— 

T. C.-C. W.M.— W. M.-J. D.— R. P.-J.O'B. ^J.P.T. 

—J. Lawson- J. P. D. 
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CLIMATE AND CULTIVATION. 

OUR old correBpondent, Mr. Ghallis, of 
Wilton Honse Gardens, is recognised 
as a first-class, all-round gardener, but it is 
not so generally known that he has been for 
years a patient and keen meteorological 
obseiver. The remarks that he made at the 
meetiog of the Bath Gardeners' Society last 
week have therefore a double value. We 
must, from considerations of space, omit 
the introductory portions, in which Mr. 
Ghallis dealt with the well-known facts of 
the constitution of the atmosphere and 
cognate matters, and pass on to his remarks 
on climate in its relation to practical horti- 
culture. 

"The more practical side of this subject 
will be perhaps better considered; first, with 
reference to the climate in the open-air; 
and secondly with regard to the more 
Artificial, because comparatively confined, 
atmosphere of the hot-house. 

In selecting a site for a residence, a 
gentleman naturally chooses first that which 
he believes will best contribute to the health 
and comfort of his family and household, 
then most probably he will have a thought 
for horses and stables, and then perhaps for 
the cows and the dairy, piggery and f owlery, 
and for his garden, which last is frequently 
relegated to a position that is neither suit- 
able nor salubrious, either with regard 
to climate, aspect, or soil; and the poor 
gardener has to endeavour to surmount 



difficulties over which he has little or no 
control whatever. In olden times, when 
the raising of an efficient water supply for 
garden use was a much more difficult and 
expensive operation than it is now, there was 
reasonable excuse for gardens being located 
in the valleys near the rivers. Unfortu- 
nately, such positions are generally the 
most unsuitable, as they occupy the hottest, 
the coldest, aod the dampest localities— the 
hottest, because when the sun shines they 
are sheltered from the cooling breezes that 
would otherwise temper its rays ; the coldest, 
because when the sun sets the air near the 
adjoining hill becomes condensed, and by 
reason of its increased weight is by the laws 
of gravitation forced down the sides of the 
hills into the valleys, where it displaces the 
warmer and lighter air, and where it 
remains until it again becomes rarefied by 
the returning sun. The valleys are the 
dampest position, because the vapour rising 
from the rivers becomes condensed by the 
cold air, and then remains stagnant. 

There is ample evidence of these facts 
almost every day during the autumn, winter, 
and spring seasons, when, a dense fog may 
be seen remaining in the vallejs, while the 
surrounding hills are comparatively clear 
and sometimes bright. I have myself fre- 
quently found the temperature of the air in 
a valley to be 28'' or SO", while at the same 
time that of the air at a moderate elevation, 
only half a mile distant, was 40° to 45% We 
need no longer wonder that tender subjects 
should be destroyed in the valleys while 
similar plants on the surrounding hills are 
perfectly safe and uninjured. 

To choose the best position and aspect for 
a garden is not always an easy task without 
having had some previous meteorological 
experience of the locality. Some experts 
choose a south or south-western slope at a 
moderate elevation above the valleys, while 
others prefer a south-eastern slope. Those 
who favour the former position say that the 
latter is subject to the sudden changes of 
temperature by being exposed to the ill- 
effects of the early morning sun after a 
severe frost, while the advocates of a south- 
eastern slope, especially the fruit growers, 
assert that the fierce south-westerly gales 
are more to be feared than spring frost. I 
am rather in favour of the latter view, espe- 
pecially if an efficient protection by trees be 
afforded against north-east winds during the 
spring season. I should prefer to risk losing 
a few exposed buds by frost in spring than 
have to endure the chance and disappoint- 
ment of seeing a full crop of fruit swept off 
the trees by. a few hours' fierce gale in 
autumn. 

The climate of a garden may be greatly 
improved by the erection of suitable brick 
walls, also by planting Yew, Hornbeam, 
or Holly hedges, which not only serve to 
break the force of wind, but also tend to 
lessen the excessive evaporation of moisture 
from tender plants by cold currents of air. 
It is, however, the providing of well-built 
garden walls, permanently coped with glass 
and protected in front during the early and 
late spring frost months with three or four 
thicknesses of ordinary Strawberry netting, 
that should be the acme of the gardener's 
ambition with respect to fruit-tree cultiva- 
tion. Such structures are not only compa- 
ratively economical, but they also at all times 
supply just the amount of protection required 



to guard the trees from frost and also from 
intense sun - heat. From such structures, 
where the trees are judiciously cultivated, 
both with respect to the roots as well as 
the branches, and where the walls are com- 
pletely covered by the trees, the crop, I may 
safely say, never fails, for in the never-to- 
be-forgotten disastrous year 1903 I saw such 
structures well furnished with an abundance 
of every kind of fruit, whilst in the open 
garden and orchard not a single respectable 
dish could be found or obtained. 

Protection from extreme cold, intense 
sun-heat, excessivjB evaporation and noc- 
turnal radiation should, I venture to think, 
exercise the gardener's mind to a much 
greater 'degree than it has done hitherto. 
We should bear in mind that the radiating 
force of the sun's rays, also the nocturnal 
radiation force from the surface of the 
earth, is much greater in this latitude than 
it is in more temperate or even tropical 
regions, and as we cultivate plants and 
trees chiefly obtained from warmer climates 
than our own, this practice of protection 
t»innot be sufficiently emphasised. That 
the radiating force of the sun's rays is much 
greater in this latitude than it is under the 
Equator has, I think, been fully verified by 
meteorologists of exceptional repute. 
. It has been proved that the radiating 
force of the sun in the tropics seldom 
exceeds 25' to dO% whereas in this 
country it is frequently as much as 45° 
and SO"", and even eo"* and 65% The greatest 
force often occurs during the late spring, 
and if accompanied, as is often the case, by 
a low atmospheric temperature, the exces- 
sive evaporation that takes place under 
such conditions is exceedingly detrimental 
to the tender fruit blossoms and foliage, as 
also to tender plants where unprotected, 
for instead of there being present in the 
atmosphere 60 or 70 per cent, of moisture, 
which is the amount they require, it may 
be reduced to 10 or even 5 per cent., which 
must, if ' of long duration, most certainly 
prove filtal. Under such circumstances 
protection is not only necessary to fruit- 
trees, but it is equally so to tender plants 
and seedlings in the open garden, especially 
to those that have been recently trans- 
planted. The shelter of a garden-mat or 
similar material suspended a few inches 
above the plants so as to avoid contact with 
them, and to enclose a still body of air 
underneath, will almost certainly guard 
them from injury. Similar protection is 
equally if not more essential to guard 
tender plants from the destructive eff'^ct of 
nocturnal radiation. 

When after a bright, sunny day the sun 
has disappeared, the surface of the ground 
on a calm, cold night radiates its heat into 
the atmosphere to such an extent that it 
often becomes several degrees colder than 
the air immediately above it, so that even 
in midsummer plants growing close to the 
ground are liable to be frozen, while the 
temperature of the air 4 feet above is 4° or 
even 6"" higher. 

Meteorologists account for the compara- 
tively weak sun power in the tropics with 
that in this country by saying that it is 
chiefly due to the cooling effect of the much 
larger volume of vapour that is always 
present there, and more especially to the 
cooling effect of the extremely elastic con- 
dition of that vapour, which simply means 
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that by a peculiar yet most wondjerful law 
of Nature the suu itself creates a limit to 
itB own destructive power?, otherwise in the 
Inropics yegetation would in a few seconds be 
destroyed by its perpendicular rays. 

With regard to the more artificial climate 
of the hothouse, which is a subject of the 
greatest interest and importance, although 
it is not unattended with difficulties, 
ycft tt is much more under the gardener's 
control than is the climate in the open-air. 
Gardeners, speakiug generally, study and 
observe one element of climate only— viz., 
heat. The thermometer is to them the 
tmly index to the climate they are so 
desirous to x^^ovide and maintain. Such 
sticklers are tliey, and so precise as to 
Ibis element, that the young gardener in 
c^fasrge had far better never have been born 
'tiian allow the thermometer to rise one 
degree higher or sink one degree lower than 
the prescribed limit. 

It is perfectly true that in tropical 
regions, whence the inmates of our 
hot-liouses are derived, the temperature is 
much more equable than we in our variable 
climate can possibly hope to ensure for 
them. If this be true with regard to 
temperature, it is equally or even more so 
virith regards to atmospheric moisture. This 
element therefore should be regulated with 
the same care and the same scientific 
precision as that of temperature. 

It is generally admitted that alternate 
periods of growth and rest are essential ii 
the welfare of the occupants of the hot- 
house, ai^d the temperature is again 
carefully regulated to that end, but not so 
with the atmospheric moisture. Water is 
thrown indiscriminately about the paths 
and walls, while at other times they are 
allowed to become too dry, and the results 
are often visible by the plants becoming 
spotted and diseased on thovone hand, and 
and shrivelled on the other. 

The atmosphere in the tropics during the 
growing seasons is always highly charged 
with moisture, seldom less than from 
75 per cent, and occasionally 100 per cent.; 
whereas in our hot-houses, as at present 
joanaged, the amount of moisture would, if 
tested with the hygrometer, often be found 
as iow as 60 or even 50 per cent, for 
hours together. During the resting periods 
in the tropics the plants are subjected to 
Jtoogtheoed and excessive dryness by day, 
but AS azule in our hot-houses through the 
winter or resting ^ieason the atmosphere is 
]^pt even damper than it is at midsummer. 
It need. then be no longer a matter of sur- 
prise that plants which depend to such a 
lafgedegree during the growing seasons on a 
specific amount of moisture in the air for 
their sustenance, and also during .their 
resting seasons on a specific amount of dry* 
neas in the air during the day for their 
BQlidifications, should so often dwindle and 
die under the unsuitable, ill-regulated, and 
QimatouGal olimate that is too often pro- 
vided for^hem. 

M It may be said, " Why trouble about these 
theoretical scientific questions when good 
results can be produced by old-fashioned 
practical gardeners without them P " Does 
thifl.remark refer to the old-fashioned prac- 
tical n:^an who one frosty morning was a^ked 
by his anxious master if the thermometer 
in the Orchid-house was all right, replied, 
H Xm8, njeister, he be all right now ; he war 



a bit low this yer morning, but I blow^d on 
UD, and soon fetched un up to scratch"? 
Or does it allude to the successful, prac- 
tical gardener, who is a keen observer, 
a plodding, parsevering, methodical man, 
who works to some extent scientifically, 
without properly understandixxg the theory 
or groundwork of his practice ? Why, allow 
me to ask, are English artizans inferior tD 
the French in designing, and the Germans 
in finishing of manufactured goods? 
Simply because we as a nation aare just a 
little too practical, and somewhat defi- 
cient in theoretical, scientific, and technical 
knowledge, compared with onr continental 
rivals. 



mooths or more. It 10 worthy of « pltt9e 
under glass, and will make a good mass if planted 
in a cool greenbou83 where the aon's cays ^f£U 
rea^h it. A\ /. Altar d. Botanic Garden, Camhndgfi. 



FOREIiri GORRESPOIDEtCE. 



APPLIANCES TO PREVENT "DRIP." 
I THINK still greater improvements, insash-hax^ 
are possible than those prepaoad by Mr. 
Brewer, p. 86, and Mr. Talkok, p. 138 [whicb 
were appliances Cor preventing " drip '' in hoiues 
already erected. Ed.]. I send you fignrs^ repre- 
senting sash-hars such as have heen emplogred.for 



FlQ. C5.— THUNBEBQIA NATALENSIS GROWING IN THE CAMBBIDGE BOTANIC GABDl 
COUOVB, OF FLpWEBS PALE BLUE. 



Practical knowledge is excellent, hut 
when comhined with sound theory it is 
infinitely more so. Above all, then, gar- 
deners should adopt as their guide through 
life an open hand, open eyes, open ears, 
open mouth, open mind, and, Ust though 
not least, an openj^hearl.'' 



THUNBERGIA NATALENSIS. 

This charming species from S. Africa is not 
generally known to be hardy, but it can be 
grown out-of-doors in the south and midland 
counties if provided with a sheltered position and 
protection afforded by some rough litter placed 
about its crown during severe winter weather. 
The photograph reproduced at fig. 65 was taken 
last August and represents a plant in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden growing against a 
wall of a cool greenhouse facing to the south-east, 
a position it has occupied for several years. The 
plant grows about 8 feet high, and is very pretty 
during the summer when studded with its pale- 
blue flowers, which have a rich yellow tube. It 
is figured in the Botanical Ma^aMine, t. 6082. A 
sRoeoMion.of flowers is maintained for about two 



many years past in America, and are now is 
common use in Germany and other eountnea* 
Even here, in Sweden, we have oommenoed to 
use them, but have hitherto had to get thena 
made by hand, as the mills haive not found dM* 
tomers enough to induce them to change tiieyr 
madiines, or construct maohinee for this sjpwm^ 
work. That will not be the case in Englandj M 
nurserymen or giyrdeners denaand a new model 
they will get it at once. I need not say mwBibt 
about the great advantages of this saah-ba^-* 
they are apparent to anyone. From.a.saw-iiuU 
they should be obtainable at the same prioe as 
the plain ones without grooves. Perhaps sonie 
nurserymen and market gardeners will say that 
drip is of no consequence; but I never saw a. 
figure in The American FU>rist of large Bose and 
Carnation - growing establishments in America^ 
which has not shown grooved sash-bars. There 
may be more " drip" in America because of the 
harder winters and consequently more firing ; but 
there seems to be a demand for such a bar in 
England. M.P.,JLinkoping, Sweden. [The drawings 
enclosed by our correspondent represent similar 
gprooved sash-bars to those figured in our last 
issue, p. 155, and can only be used for new housea 
or when re-roofing old ones. Ed:]. 
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Sbbd Packing. 
In the (httdifiitr^ Chronicle, February 11, 1905, 
on -p, 90, thete appeared a short article on " Seed 
ftcking" by Mr. William Watson, of the Eoyal 
•Oardenft, Kew. Mr. Watson recommended moist 
•cocoa-tint fiblre aB packing for the transportation of 
.^eeds'which lose their vitality on drying. There 
•attr many seeds which belong to this class, and 
"the method recommended by Mr. Watson is a 
cBOSt eioellent one. 

Fiitthet, Mr. Watson says : *' For seeds gene- 
rally I know of nothing better than paper packets 
or calico bagsf and the more mo tstnre there is in 
the seeds themselves when thus packed the 
temt: Herfisetically sealed tins or bottles shcnld 
cf»rer be fised." Carefully- conducted experi- 
ottnts have given results which are diametrically 
^Gippmed to those set f6rth by Mr. Watson. By 
<lir»tfete vast maj<mtj^of seeds retain their >ritaHty 
<difce better the more thoroughly they are dried. 
SmkIs put up in paper packets or cloth bags may 
■tttmin gefmlnsble for a number of years if kept 
tea d*y climate; on the other hand, seeds put 
«fp ixrthe same manner, and sent to places having 
^nvnr, moist climatee, deteriorate very rapidly. 
But in all eaases, excepting the special kinds of 
oMOiS^hieh lose their vitality on becoming dry, 
i^ebest results are obtained when seeds are Care- 
tfttl^ dried and packed in hermetically sealed 
containers. When prepared in this manner the 
•seeds must be dried at a temperature slightly 
iiigher- than any degree of heat to which the 
^Mnted containers will be subjected. Seeds pre- 
pared ia this way will remain viable in any 
ctimate. This applies particularly to agricultural 
and garden seeds of the temperate regions. Many 
seedsmen now use the hermetically sealed c^n- 
4»itters for the transportation of seeds^ especially 
<iho8e which are sent to tropical and subtropical 
<90untriies. 

The following data, taken from a long series of 
experiments, will show the advisability of care- 
Mlj drying seeds and packing in air-tight 
containers to guard against the entrance of any 
<iKnatlzre :-^ 

Cabbage and Onion seed stored at Mobile, 
Alabama, for 131 days, froni December 20, 1901, 
4So April 80, 1902, in paper packages and in sealed 
^ttles respectively^ showed the following germi* 
nation ; — Cabbage from the envelope, 60 per cent* j 
^om the bottle, 84 per cent. ; Onion seed from the 
-envelope, 19*5 per cent. ; from the bottle, 86 per 
-cent. (See Bulletin 58, Bureau of Plant In- 
-dustry, U.S. Department of .Agriculture, "The 
Vitality and Germination of Seeds.") 

Unpublished data are as follows : —Onion seeds 
4rom paper packages, after being stored one year 
in Kingston, Jamaica, germinated only 4 per 
centv, while seed from sealed bottles germinated 
W per cent. The same from Puerto Principe, 
•Cuba, gave per cent, and 82 per cent, respec- 
tively. Lettuce seed stored one year in Manila, 
Philippine Islands, germinated per cent, and 
■55 per cent, respectively ; Bridgetown, Barbados, 
O per cent, and 94 per cent, respectively from the 
envelopes and bottles. The greatest factor in 
causing the loss of vitality in seeds of the field or 
garden is moisture. J. W. T. Duvel, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Washington, B.C., U.S.A. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

NicOTiANA Sander.e X, Hh'uc (Ic V Hort icultxtrc 
^elffCj FeljniarT. 

ArtBUTCS UXBDo, Unntc clc fffortirvlturc BcUje, 

MC8A PARADISIACA RiBBA, Puvuc Horiicofe, 
Febniary. 

Magnolia htpoleuca, Mittcihiojirn dcr DcnUcken 
DendroloffUfehen Gesellschaft, 11104. 

BUPHOltBIA (POINSBTTIA) PULf'HEHRIMA PI.ENISSIMA, 

a variety in which the coloured bracts are increased in 
ciUDiber though dimiuiBhed iti size, Lc Jardini March 5. 



KEW NOTES. 

Crocus Malyi. — Whilst the genua Crocus con- 
tains upwards of seventy distinct species, there 
are scarcely more than a dozen in general culti- 
vation. The forms of C. aureus^ C. biflorus, C. 
nudiflorus, C. sativus, C. vemus, and C. versicolor 
are the most common. Of all these species 
there ase numeroos^ forms and garden varieties, 
which in aioe and colouring of their flowers are 
greatly in. advance of the types, and constitute 
the bulk of the Crocuses used for planting in 
beds. The flowering period of the different 
species varies considerably, and by selecting 
these a sueeedsion of flowers may be had from 
October until May. 

At the time of writing many of the slopes and 
mounds at Kew present a lovely sight with 
vario«»«pecie8 and varieties of Crocus and other 
bulbs, and these will be followed shortly by 
Narcissus^^Eyaoinths,. Tulips, &o. This style of 
gardening has been a feature at Eew in spring 
for many years past. 

For the decoration of the cool gpreenhouse or of 
the alpine-hoase many of the choicer sorts are 



Fia. 6d.-CRCCCS MALTI. 

adapted, especially if grown in shallow pans. No 
species of Crocus should, however, be subjected to 
any artificial heat during the growing season. 
This is a frequent cause of the malformation of 
the flowers when they are grown in pots and pans 
under glass ; another effect is to cause the 
damping- off of the flowers before they reach 
maturity. A porous compost of good turfy loam, 
leaf^mould and sand, with abundance of drainage 
material, is the best for culture in pote, &o., and 
the earlier the bulbs are obtained in the autumn 
and potted-up, the better they will thrive, as 
many species emit roots shortly after the fall of 
the leaf. 

The illustration of C. Malyi (fig. GG) shows 
what a lovely effecf may be obtained from this 
species when treated in this manner. C. Malyi 
was discovered about sixty years ago by the late 
Herr Maly on Monte Vermay and Monte Orjen in 
Dalmatia, at an altitude pi 7,0C0 feet, and was 
named in compliment to its discoverer by 
Professor Visiani, who described it in the supple- 
ment to the Flora Dalmatica. It is well figured 
in Maw's Monograph of the Genus Crocus, t. 18, 
also in the Botanical Magazine, t. 7590. The 
flowers rise to a height of 2 to 4 inches above the 
soil, and are almost pure white when grown 
under glass, but develop a slight tinge of purple 
on the outside of the tube when gro^n in the 
open. The tube is 2 to 3 inches in length from 
the ovary to the throat, and of a dull yellow 
colour. The throat, anthers, pistil, and style are 
of a deep orange colour, the large and prominent 
style being divided into a spreading mass of 
slightly divided stigmata. • 



The sheathing - leaves are six to seven in 
number, scarious, and one-half to 2 inches in 
length. The proper leaves ace four or five in 
number, appearing with the flowers, and bavelj 
reaching to the throat at the time of. floweriaiBry 
elongating after the flowers areoTertoslM^gifa.' 
of about 15 inches. C. Malyi flowers under 
cultivation during the month' of March. C. P. 
Baffi,ll. 

C6LBI76 BHIBBfTSIS. 

This is a species from British Central Africa^ 
now flowering in the Begonia-house. It is, 
I believe, the flrst time it has bloomed under 
cultivation. The seeds were sent to Kew by 
Mr. J. MeCICunie at the same time as the recentl)^- 
flowered and much admired Plectranthus crassus. 
The'seeds germinated freely, the seedlings being 
very sturdy and freegrowing, and so faras th!e 
plant has been tested it appears to be even more 
robust in habit than the popv^r Ooletn thyr- 
soideus, which was inttodueed' from the Bsasm 
district. The plant now in flower iseispeeinnn 
about 2} feet in height and about the satto 
meaBurement in diameter, nearly^ everyone of the 
numerous branehes having a fine inflorescence. 
The square stems are thi<^y dotted with davk* 
red spots, the opposite, decussate leaves having 
a stout petiole 2 to 2| inches in length; tfa« 
blade of the leaf is cordate in form, with 
a coarsely crenate margin, the largest leaves, 
measuring 4} inches in length by ^inofaes 
in breadth. They possess a very strcmg 
and rather pleasant scent. The inflorescenees 
are developed terminally, and have an average 
length of 6 inches, and are 2 inches in diameter. 
The large labiate flowers are of two shades of 
blue, the prominent lower lip being very dark- 
blue and the upper and smaller lip being of a 
lighter shade. Owing to the 'v^iorled- nature of 
the inflorescence a continuous supply of fresh 
flowers is maintained, and there are often as many 
as thirty to forty fully expanded blossoms on each 
inflorescence. The plant under notice has been 
in flower for five weeks, and stiU has a profusion 
of fresh blooms. This new introduction cannot 
claim to excel the merits of C. thyrsoideus, but it 
is a really first-rate companion plant, with much 
to recommend it to the gardener. The cultiva- 
tion necessary is similar to that afforded C. 
thyrsoideus. 

Maxillajua ochbolsuca, Lodd. 
A well-fiowered plant of this pietty Brazilian 
species is now a feature of the Cattleya-housSk 
The fiowers are borne on slender scapes of from 
4 to 6 inches in length; there- are usually about 
six produced on either side of the pseudo-bulbs 
The petals and sepals aa:e white. The lip is 
yellow, and rather small. Unlike many speoiea 
of MaxiUaria, this one is very sweetly scented. 

Oncidium DiCHROMtm, Roife, 
This very distinct and delightful Peruvian 
species is also flowering in the Cattleya-house, 
where it has made a bright display for the past 
thi-ee weeks. The growth is similar to that of a 
small Odontoglossum crispum, with narrow leaves 
varying in length from 6 inches to a foot. It 
produces its spikes very freely ; they are rather 
slender, flexuose, and generally from 2 to 3 feet 
in length. The flowers are rather sparsely 
arranged on the inflorescence, each carrying from 
ten to twenty. The sepals and petals are about 
half an inch in length, and very curiously 
coloured, probably a reddish-brown would best 
describe it. The lip has a diameter of 1 inch, 
golden-yellow in colour. W, H., Kew, February 2!7* 



Graftinq the Pink on the Saponaria^— 
M. PoiRAULT advocates this practice as a means 
of securing it against the attacks of the Fusarium 
fungus. The scions of the Pink are grafted in 
spring or autumn on the root-stock of the 
Saponaria, the buds of which are removed. 
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NOTES FROM AN I8LEW0RTH 
GARDEN. 

TfiK past year was not noticeable for any great 
climatic yagaries, and was fairly satisfactory 
from a gardener's point of view. The fruit crop 
was generally good. 

Nbw Plants Baisbd in this Gabden and 

Flowebinq fob the Fibst Time in 1904. 

Hipptastrum Qiyb,) aulicum x vittatum. — One 
of these hybrids produced a colour sport of an 
amethystine-rose "self," which I have never 
previously seen in the genus. 

Hippeastrum'* Aulic Chief" [aulicum x "Indian 
Chief "]. — A beautiful cross bi-coloured in gpreen 
and red. 

Hippeastrum hyh. MandevUli [vittatum x 
equestre major].— A quaint and brilliantly-iiiarked 
hybrid. 

H%ppe<utrwn hyh. aulictre [aulioum x eques- 
tre]. — Not so beautiful as either parent. 

Nerine hyh, Zoroasteri [pudica x corusca].— A 
fine hybrid, fairly intermediate between the 
parents^ carrying a dozen flowers on a tall scape. 

Nerine hart. " Qaimini." — This is an erect 
flowering form belonging to the samiensis section, 
and is the largest-flowered Nerine I have. It 
bears about ten flowers to the umbel, of a bright 
pink colour keeled throughout with red, each 
flower 2 inches across. 

Cineraria " Noel" — A light pink self and 
pleasing. 

Canna (hortj) " Sarata." — Crozy type. Bright 
scarlet, erect and floriferous. 

Notes on some Pla.nts New to this Gabdsn. 

Anemone graca hieolor. — This is a glorious 
plant for the Alpine-house, but is useless in the 
open near London. 

Canna (hort.)'*Prof. Troube."— Flaccida type. 
Flowers striped red and yellow, foliage purple. 

C. (hort,) "lEoma."— Flaccida type. A very 
flne form, with extra large yellow and orange 
flowers. 

C. (hort.) " Austria" and •' W. Bee*."— Flaccida 
type. Flowers yellow and red. 

C.(Aore.) "Por*fc«nop«."—Flaccidatype. Tawny- 
red flowers. 

These four Cannas were kindly sent from the 
garden of Messrs. Dammann, of Naples. 

Irie Jfilesi.- From the temperate zone of the 
Himalayas. Takes somewhat after chinensis in 
general aspect, but the flowers are purplish and 
whitish, and inodorous. It does well with me, 
either as a conservatory plant or in the open, and 
has lived through three winters quite unpro- 
tected. The fruit is 'generioally typical, con- 
taining aboat fourteen brown, wrinkled, nearly 
spherical seeds with minute acute tip. 

Clematie " La France " {Jhori.) is a plant of flne 
constitutiim, is a decided improvement on all the 
older blue forms, and is second to none in 
intensity of colour. 

C. Eenryi I regard as the best pure white. It 
seeds freely with me. 

Lohetia tenriior I have grown for three years. 
It is a charming plant for the conservatory, and 
should be sown in September to produce the beet 
effect the following summer. 

Vabious Plant Notes. 

The value of ornamental Vines for conservatory 
work is not generally recognised. For instance 
the old v. heterophylla variegata is undoubtedly 
one of the best foliage plants in cultivation. 
Yitis GoignetiiB, which rarely colours well Qut- 
side in our damp autumns, is a glorious sight in 
pots, and even the common Y. Yeitchii (Ampel- 
opsis) is quite worth growing for autumn decor- 
ation of the cool-house or veranda. 

Two lovely little plants for decorative work in 
the dwelling-house are Pellionia Daveauana and 



Saxifraga sarmentosa tricolor, the former of 
which wiU stand a long time in a room, not 
minding the comparative absence of light. 

Some of the best Roses among recent introduc- 
tions are climbing "Caroline Testout" (pink), 
"Frau Earl Druschki " (white), and the Hybrid 
Teas, " Augustin Guinoisseau " (blush), and " G. 
Nabonnand " (cream). 

Those who class CypellacoBrulea as synonymous 
with C. plumbea are in error. The former bears 
many (or several) flowers from the apex of the 
same flowering stem; the latter carries but a 
single flower. C. plumbea reproduces itself quite 
true from seed, with but slight colour-variations ; 
the seedlings flower in four years after sowing. 

Amaryllis BtUadonna rarely flowers in the open 
ground (that is away from a wall) in the London 
district, but last September, of ten bulbs which 
have grown for several years under some Poplars, 
every one flowered. Probably owing to the 
Poplars drawing all the moisture from the soil, 
the bulbs ripened. 

Crinume in the open. — Only C. PoweUi and C. 
Moorei flowered well in 1904, but C. yemense 
flowered well imder a walL 

AOAPANTHUS UMBBLLATUS AND YaBIETIES. 

Mr. J. G. Baker held that all the Agapanthi 
(recorded at the time ' he last dealt with this 
genus) were varieties of one species, so that in 
his view the genus was at that time classed as 
monotypic. 

I have examined several forms sent me from 
various sources under the names umbellatus, 
Leiohtlini, and Mooreanus (two colours), and I 
have raised seedlings on the forms called 
umbellatus and Mooreanus [yide "Notes from 
Isleworth" in tifordenert' Chronicle of March 21, 
1908, p. 181] without being able to discern any 
specific differences between them. 

Mooreanus is more inclined to be deci- 
duous than the rest, and probably for this 
reason may be left undisturbed at the base of a 
south wall or in other favoured positions. In 
such places it will flower in July, not more than 
a week later than plants which have been housed 
during the winter. 

What I have as the type (umbellatus) is cer- 
tainly a much flner plant than is generally seen 
imder this name, but my plants are very gene- 
rously treated, and have grown into " specimens." 
The same is also true of the variety Leichtlini, 
and this should be borne in mind in the 
descriptions annexed. 

Umbellatus and Leichtlini are splendid decora- 
tive plants for the lawn. Mooreanus is no use for 
this purpose, but makes a good cut-flower for vases. 

Comparative Beecription, — The leaf - stem is 
about 8 inches long in the type, longer in 
Leiohtlini and shorter in Mooreanus. The 
number of leaves to each flowering stem is 
fourteen, sometimes more in Leiohtlini. The 
maximum width of the fully grown leaf is 
2^ inches, but is much less in Mooreanus, which 
in some cases has leaves only \ inch wide. The 
length of the mature leaves is 3 to 3| feet, a foot 
more in Leichtlini, and rather less in Mooreanus. 
The span of the umbel reaches a foot in Leiohtlini, 
is an inch less in umbellatus, or only 7 inches in 
Mooreanus. The depth of the umbel is about an 
inch less than the span, but in Mooreanus the 
umbel is not more than 4 inches deep. The 
number of flowers in the largest umbels varies 
from 100 to nearly 160 in the case of umbellatus, 
and to nearly 200 in Leichtlini (see below). In 
colour my umbellatus is the most decided blue, 
and is slightly darker than Leiohtlini. Mooreanus 
win flower from seed in eighteen months, and 
shows great colour variety, many shades of blue 
and even pure white coming from one blue parent 
without any crossing. The individual flowers of 
my umbellatus are indistinguishable from 
Leiohtlini, but as a garden plant it is distinguish- 



able by its greater compactness and sturdiness. 
In Mooreanus the whole plant is smaller and 
more slender, and the umbel is shallower, and 
carries notably fewer flowers. Leichtlini carries 
from 116 to 189 flowers in the umbel (average 
146 flowers) ; umbellatus carries from 101 to 185 
flowers to the umbel (average 118 flowers) in the 
case of really well-grown plants. I counted the 
flowers on six of the best scapes to flnd the 
average. Mooreanus has fewer flowers than thi8> 
perhaps only half as many. A. Wwrtley, Uleworth. 



POTATO-COOKING TEST. 

On Tuesday, March 7, a further cooking test of 
Potatos was carried out at Marks Tey by Mr. 
WUliam Deal, Mr. H. J. Jones, and Mr. W. 
Cuthbertson at Messrs. Dobbie k Co.'s seed farm. 

It will be remembered that the judges on the 
last occasion expressed a desire that a later trial 
should take place to ascertain the effect of longer 
keeping on the various varieties and samples. 
Mr. George Gordon, Y.M.H., Editor of the 
Qardenere' Magasine, and Mr. H. Henshaw^ of 
Cambridge University Experimental Farm, again 
judgM along with Mr. Alexander Dean. 

Specimens for cooking were supplied by Messrs. 
Davie & Co., Haddington; Messrs. Bruce & 
Bobbie, Forfar ; Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Bothesay ; 
Messrs. T. H. Lincoln ,& Co., Boston; Mr. 
E. W. Green, Wisbech; Mr. William Deal, 
Kelvedon ; and Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. 

FoUowing the system adopted last time, points 
were given as under :— 
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The best dish of each variety was left standing 
for twenty-four hours after being judged, for the 
purpose t>f being then examined and its appear- 
ance reported on. Mr. Cuthbertson and Mr. Ire- 
land examined them all carefully, and found 
Warrior, The Factor, Langworthy, Green's 
Favourite, Peacemaker, were unchanged, re- 
taining their whiteness and flakiness. The others 
had all g^ne off a little. 
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BAMBOO FOR THE GARDEN. 

Many gardeners have used Bamboo oanes for 
staking flowering plants and small trees, but 
it may not have occurred to all to realise to how 
many other nsef ol and artistic purposes Bamboo 
can be applied in the garden. Nature has pro- 
vided no material that can approach to the 
Bamboo in its many-sided usefulness to the gar- 
dener. Strength combined with lightness, clean- 
liness, durability, elegance of appearance, and 
economy of cost are all in its favour. 

Dealing first with the Bamboo in its natural 
state, or at least as regards the kinds which are 
imported into this country, the Tonquin cane is 
the most familiar to gardeners. It grows with a 
smooth, straight stem of a faint yellow 
colour, is almost of equal diameter the whole 
length, and nearly solid, weighing much 
heavier than the ordinary hollow Bamboo. The 
usual imported lengths are 4 feet, 5 feet, 6 feet, 
and 7 feet, varying in thickness from \ inch up 
to f inch; and for staking Chrysanthemums, 
Boses, Dahlias, Tomatos, and Carnations there is 
nothing better. Being so smooth, they do not 
harbour pests, such as greenfly, &c The uses of 
Bamboo, however, in the garden extend far beyond 
stakes. What are known as yellow Bamboo 
tapers can be put to many uses. These have 
a natural glossy surface, with knots at frequent 
intervals, which project more than in the Tonquin 
Tariety. They can be purchased in various 
lengths, from about 7 feet up to 20 and 24 feet 
long, the butt* end varying in thickness according 
to the length, say from i to 1 J inch. The tops 
taper off into strong twigs, which can be bent 
without the aid of heat, and are excellent for 
^ing Carnations. Clusters for training of any 
height, either in pots or in the ground, are easily 
made by thrusting three or more taper- twigs into 
the eftfth, bending the top and tying them 
together with galvanised binding wire. 

Arcades or rosaries can be artistically formed, 
an example of which is illustrated in fig. 68, 
using Bamboo tapers 14 feet long, and sticking 
them about a foot into the ground and the same 
distance apart in a line on each side of the path 
or walk, and fastening to them similar poles 
horizontally, with the twig-tops cut off. Such 
arcades can be of imlimited length, it only means 
extending the length of the horizontal canes by 
letting them overlap, and binding them together 
with galvanised wire. For annual climbing plants 
the structure can easily be taken down ftnd packed 
away during the winter months, but where a 
permanent arcade is wanted it is advisable to tar 
the bottoms of the canes, a process which will 
materially prolcmg their life. 

Conservatories, greenhouses, and ferneries 
afford many opportunities for the use of Bamboo. 
The taper-canes give a good effect when used for 
the training of light-growing plants. As Bamboo 
can be obtained up to 6 inches in diameter, flower 
and Orchid pots made of short lengths are very 
effective, either hung or stood about where 
desired. The hollow Bamboo just referred 
to, and with which everyone is more or less 
familiar, lends itself peculiarly to all kinds of 
flower decoration. At each joint is a strong mem- 
brane, which divides the cane into a number 
of water-tight cylinders, and these joints are 
practically rot-proof. 

By cutting a series of holes in a length of 
Bamboo, one between each knot, a very pretty 
holder for dried grasees or cut flowers is formed. 
Fig. 67 shows the kind of flower-holder here 
described, the holes being out out with a thin- 
bladed saw, and by making a nail-hole at the back 
it can be hung up. By using the stouter Bamboos 
in this way, and planting miniature Ferns in each 
hole, a very pretty effect is obtained. For Fern 
or window-boxes. Bamboo can be artistically used 
in conjunction with virgin-cork. The canes can 



easily be split in halves lengthways, and will 
split true, so that shelving can be made more 
decorative by edging the front with the Bamboo, 
fixing it on with wire panel pins, taking care to 
always drill the holes first with an ordinary 
bradawl. 

Arches, porches, porticos, verandahs, arbours, 
and summer-houses can, with a little practical 
knowledge, be easily constructed by any gar- 
dener, using Bamboo for the principal parts. 



Fio. 67.— flOwkb-holder 

OF BAMBOO. 



The tools required are but few and the ma- 
terial i^expensive and very durable, the chief 
thing being to learn how to make a strong 
and neat joint. By dint of a little practice 
this can soon be accomplished, after which the 
scope of ingenuity in the way of ideas is 
practically imlimited. 

The tools chiefiy required are: Basp, fine- 
tdothed saw, brace and centre-bit, light hammer. 



FlO. 68.— ARCADE MADE OF BAMBOO. 



bradawl, and knife (a pen-knife will do). The 
rasps are distinct from the ordinary wood rasp, 
being deeper in segment — ^in fact, quite a semi- 
circle in section. These are sold in various 
widths from ^inch to l^-inch by most tool 
dealers. A 1-inch rasp is about the best size to 
have for general purposes. The saw should be of 
the kind known as a •' tenon," or meat saw— a 
10-inoh need not cost more than Is. 9d. B,W, N. 
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ORCHIDS AT FIE GRANGE, WEYBBIDGB. 

Obchids are the principal plants under glass 
in the gardens of W. A. Bilney, Esq. (gr., BCr. 
Whitlook), and the showy Dendrobiums, both 
species and hybrids, are the favourites among the 
Orchids. 

The Dendrobium - house •presented recently 
literally a mass of bloom, a large proportion of it 
being borne on grand specimens of Dendrobium 
Wardianum, which have stout pseudo-bulbs> 
many of them 3 to 4 feet in length. This is one 
of the handsomest of Dendrobiums, but in gardena 
generally it has a reputation for rapidly declining- 
in vigour. This is not Mr. Bilney's experience, 
for he still has most of the first plants he pur- 
chased, and notably the pretty carmine-tinted 
D. Wardianum *' Fir Grange " variety, for which 
an Award of Merit was obtained in 1900. Many 
handsome varieties were in bloom when these 
notes were taken, and also a plant of the best white 
form of D. Wardianum with several growths. 

The varieties of Dendrobium nobile are also 
well represented, including the best white forms, 
and still the best-coloured variety, D. nobile 
nobilius, in good specimens. Out of a recent 
importation, however, Mr. Bilney is flowering 
two of the giganteum type different in shi^ te 
nobilius, and very flnely coloured. A very in- 
"teresting specimen of the old D. nobile is also iB 
the collection, whose history has been traced 
for over fifty years. Of other species there were 
in flower some good specimens of Dendrobium 
Findlayanum and D. Brymerianum, and remark- 
able for extraordinary vigour Keveral plants of 
D. albo-sanguineum, some of the peeudo-bnlbe 
being considerably more than 1 foot in lengthy 
and very strong. 

Of the hybrids in bloom were a very flne set of 
the best forms of D. x Ainsworthii, indnding 
the white D. x A. intertextum and D. x A. 
Hazlebome variety, for which Mr. Bilney received 
an Award of Merit in 1902 ; a number of distinct 
forms of D. X melanodiscus, of which the variety 
Rainbow is the showiest; good forms of D. X 
Euryalus Apollo, D. x splendidissimum, and D. 
X rubens grand iflorum. One of the new forms 
of this type now fiowering has very finely formed 
flowers, white tipped with carmine-rose and with 
a flne claret disc to the lip ; D. x The Pearl, a 
very delicately tinted flower ; forms of D. x chlo- 
rostele, Clio, Aspasia, and Lutwychianum, all 
hybrids of D. Wardianum ; D. x Schneiderianum,. 
D. X Artemis, D. x Hebe, D. x euosmum leu- 
copterum, and several pretty hybrids of the same 
strain with white flowers with purple disc to the 
lip, the best of which resulted from D. tortile x 
Ainsworthii ; the flne magenta-rose D. x Harold^ 
the handsome D. x Thwaitesiee, one of the flnest of 
yellow-petalled Deoidrobes, and a great number 
of other pretty varieties. Of very rare varietiee 
noted was a flne example of D. Falconeri gigan- 
teum with large and flnely - coloured flower8> 
which seem to grow here most luxuriantly. 

In the other houses was a varied selection off 
good Orchids, with Cypripedium Rothschildianum 
and some other Cypripediums in bloom ; also & 
number of the best forms of Coelogyne cristate^ 
half-a-dozen good examples of Cymbidium ebur- 
neum, several of the orange-scarlet Lselia harpo- 
phylla, a bright group of Lselia anoeps, some good 
Lycaste Skinneri, Lselia x Mrs. Gratrix, and 
several other showy kinds, including a very 
flnely-coloured form of Cattleya Trianso. 

The cool-houses, a small range in two divisions^ 
have been more recently completed than the other 
Orchid-houses, and the specimens of Odontoglos- 
sum crispum, obtained out of recent importations, 
are mostly unflowered, but are fast approaching 
the flowering stage. A few plants of O. crispum, 
0. triumphans, O. Rossii, O. pulchellum, &c.> 
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were in flower^ but the main show of bloom in the 
•cool-houdea was a number of good specimens of 
the old form of Cypripedium insigne sylhetenEe, 
Which is still a yery distinct and free-blooming 
kind, &nd one of the easiest to grow of. green- 
house plants* Moreover, it lasts a very lon|^ 
time in flower, J. O'B. . 

Gbktobchib pumila.. 
This is the name given by Schlechter to an 
Orchid which at one time or another has been 
inclxtded under Dendrobimn, Bulbophyllum, and 
Polystachya. It is a pretty little species which 
^encircles the branches of the trees in the Congo 
di^tict; and which has flowered in the Brussels 
Botanic Garden and in the Colonial Garden at 
Laeken, where also another Congolese Orchid, 
Fdlystadha polychsete, has produced its flowers. 
2^ith^ ^Isttt is sufficiently showy to attract the 
'notice of Orchid growers in general. They are 
figured ki the last number of the Rwue de 
VB^ieuHttre Selge. 

, DXNIXBOBIUM FIMBRIATUJC OCULATUU. 

A healthy spedmen of this beautiful specbes. is 
jiOw flowering in the large conservatory at 
.€herkel$y Court, LeathBrhejad, the resideiioe of 
Abrahiapi Dlzon, Esq. The plant, standing on a 
tail {pedestal with twenty^seven splendid s|»kes 
•of oeh orange -yellow flowers, is exceedingly 
lattraetive. Altogether there are about 300 
Aowen on the plant, the majority of them 
o&easui^ng 2f inches in breadth; the larg^ 
maroon-red. spot on the lip is very beautiful, so 
.that it is one of the flnest varieties I have yet seen 
lOi this lovely Dendrobe. Mr. A. Wilson, the gar- 
'deaer at Cherkeley Court, told me that the. plant 
has been grown in a .vinery, standing on the 
aground a long way fn^i the roof-glaas,, and in 
.Almost full sunshiny. During the growing 
period the plant was kept thoroughly moist at 
thexoots^ and was well syringed overhead several 
times a day. All through the winter months it 
l^s been rested with the Vines, the temperature 
Mttiging from 40** to 60** by night. In the same 
, house is a healthy batch of Cattleya TriaiiA, and 
all the i^ants have been in the collection for a 
^rieat number of years; there are eeveral very 
pKfktij and distinct varieties, the most prominent 
ijunong them being a flne plant of the rare C. T. 
. Baokhonseana. For sevwal years. past. the- de- 
ciduouft Calanthes have grown well under Mr. 
. Wilson's care. These plants are now commencing 
to push up strong, clean, healthy growths, and 
will be repotted during the next few days. The 
plants are grown singly in wellidn^ned pots of 
moderate size, having good fibrous loam and a 
little coarse silver sand to root into. W. H, W., 
March 6. 

DiSA GBANDIFLORA, TBLLOW VaBIKTT. 

Of late years the discovery of a fine yellow 
variety of Diea unifiora, more generally known in 
.gardens as D. grandifiora, has been reported from 
South Africa, and a correspondent under date 
February 6 says : — " Last week I saw two spikes 
'of Disa grandiflora with fiowers of a beautiful 
yellow colour, quite pure, and rather larger than 
the ordinary scarlet form." 

Another correspondent sends us a cutting of a 
Cape paper referring to the event. 

Bolus, in Orchids of the Cape Peninsula, says : — 
""There is a variety found near Du Toit's Kloof 
which has the sepals and galea tinged with 
orange," and it may be a form of that type which 
is now recorded. 

In the Eight Hon. Lord Eothchild's gardens 
A few, supposed to include yellow varieties, were 
received three years ago, but only good scarlet 
varieties flowered, and no yellow form has yet 
Appeared in cultivation. 

Staubopsis oigantea. 
We have on several occasions recorded in- 
teresting Orchids grown in an ordinary plant- 



hbtise by B. Campbell Brown, Esq., Bank of 
Se6tland House, Oban, N.B. Mr. Brown makes no 
pretensions to being an Orchid-grower, and y«t 
has ^great'sneeess with some rep«tedly"difllotilt" 
ptents. The species is generally called Yante 
gigantea, and the plant now in flower is stated to 
hare nineteen leaves, eaeh 16 to 17 inches in 
length, and an infloreseenoe of seven flowers. 
The flower sent is 2^ inches across* and the 
segments, which are very fleshy, areef a dear 
sulphur -yellow tint irregularly spotted with 
reddish-rose, the side lobes of the labellum being 
tinted with rose. It is a very singular and 
attractive species. 



VEeETABLES. 

' • ■ 

THE BEST PEAS. 
Having to lecture on edible Peas before the 
members of our Gardeners' Society, I invited 
six flrst-class gardeners, most of whom are 
also famous exhibitors of vegetables, to furnish 
me with their special selections of six varieties 
of Peas, medium to tall in height, suited to 
furnish a succession for a long season. One 
gardener, Mr. A. Ward, formerly of Stoke 
Edith, and now of Ashford, Kent, whilst an 
eminent gardener is not an exhibitor, and I pur- 
posely invited his list, because doubtless his 
point of view would be that of a domestic supply 
of Peas rather than for exhibition. Still, no 
doubt each of the other gardeners, Messrs. 
J. Gibson, E. Beckett, W. Pope, W. Fyfe, and J. 
Bowerman, has given fuU consideration to that 
object in their selections. Prior to receiving any 
of the lists, I prepared a list from my own 
experience of many varieties, and that I will 
give with the rest. 
Mr. A. Ward's selection is:— 

Earlj Giant Dacheae of York 

Centenary Criterion 

Eureka Autocrat 

Mr. E. Beckett's is :-- 

Early Giant , Ed win Beckett 

Duke of Albany Alderman 

The Gladstone Autocrat 

Mr. J. Gibson's is : — 

Early Giant Senator 

Duk^ of Albany Prize-winner 

The Gladstone Autocrat 

Mr. W. Pope's is :— 

Early GiMit Edwin Beckett 

lAonw Centenary 

The Gladstone Autocrat 

Mr. W. Fyfe's is :— 

Early Giant Peerless 

Exonian Criterion 

Alderman Autocrat 

Mr. J. Bowerman's is : — 

Early Giant Edwin Beckett 

Prestige Criterion 

The Gladstone Autosrat 

My own selection is :^ 

Early Giant Senator 

Prize-winner Centenary 

The Gladstone Autocrat 

The following show the number of votes given 
to eaoh of the selected sixteen varieties from 
seven voters: — Autocrat, 7 ; Early Giant, 7 ; The 
Gladstone, 5 ; Edwin Beckett, 3 ; Centenary, 3 
Criterion, 3 ,- Alderman, 2 ; Duke of Albany, 2 
Prize-winner, 2 ; Senator, 2; Acme, 1; Exonian, 1 
Eureka, 1 ; Prestige, 1 ; Peerless, 1. 

I have purposely refrained from giving the 
names of any Arms associated with the varieties, 
because I do not know in all cases who put them 
into commerce. Prestige is the only one that is 
unknown to me. It is signiflcant that there 
seems to be.no Pea more popular as a flrst early 
than is Early Giant, and none more so for a late 
one than is Autocrat. The Gladstone also comes 
out well, but it may not yet have become so 
widely known as it deserves. What is most 
obvious, however, is that we have many varieties 
of Peas of medium height possessing superb 
'* marrow " flavour and wonderful cropping 
qualities, of which those named in the list can 
hardly be excelled. I did think, however, that 
someone would have named Thomas Laxton, 
certainly a flne cropper. Alex. Dean, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 



The Week's WoPkw 

—^ 

THE.OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouKO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fkbdbbick 
WiOAN, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 8.W. 

The Potling of DendrohiufM presents more 
difficulties than occur in the potting of most 
other Orchids, owing to the tenacious character 
of their roots ; therefore, so long as the plants 
have sufficient room and the drainage is perfect, 
renovation of the surface materials will keep the 
plants healthy and vigorous for yeus. Plants Cf 
]>. nobile, D. crassinode, 1>. FindlaywEUzm, and D. 
aureum, with the many, hybrids therefrom, 
should be overhauled soon after new growths 
appear, so that fresh material may be supplied in 
time for the new roots to benefit therefrom. If 
the plants are grown on a stage, they should be 
put into pots, and these should be about half 
iXttA with drainage material. Work in amongst 
the roots a mixture of ftbroii» peat, short lengths 
of blacken rhizomes, and sphagnuafr-iaosa in eqmaX 
partB,.flnisking off the«iixf aee nantly with peatnad 
sphagmun*moss. Do not press the material veiy 
' tightly, but make a few of tiie pseudo-bulbs secuxe 
by tying them to neat stakes. If the plants are to 
be suspended, use good-sized shallow baskets or 
perforated pans, and employ but little draina^ 
material other than that afforded by the " Fem- 
rooto/' This class of Dttidrobium needs a moist 
atmosi^ere, a moderately high temperature whtin 
growing, and moderate protection from briglit 
sunshine, especially in the early stages of 
growth; afterwards a little more sunlight wiU 
not be harmful. When the plants are nearlj 
completing their growth for the season, only a 
sparing supply of water will be needed, but the 
atmosphere may be kept moist by judicious 
damping and spraying. Those allied to D. 
nebile may be propagated by taking lengths of 
suitable old bulbs, almost cnttini? them through 
between every other nodOi and then laying them 
OA damp sphagnum moss or other moistote- 
holding material in a propagating, case. Whea. 
the resultant gpx>wths emit roots flx each piece in 
a small pot and cultivate it in a warm atmosphere. 

Dendrobium Wardianum. — Pew growers suoceed 
in keeping this g^and species in a thriving state 
many seasons after it is imported, the balance of 
light and heat being so unstaole at the season when 
the newly-made pseudo-bulbs have to grow and 
mature. The new gprowths having made con- 
siderable progress root action will soon fcUc^, 
and before this occurs the neeessary onltiiml 
details should be given attention. Do not 
disturb the plants unless there is absolute nead 
to do so, but pick out as much of the old 
material as possible and replace it with new. 
In cases where potting is decided upon crack 
the pot and insert those parts to which live 
roots ding into the new receptacle. Bmploy 
snail pans for suspending the plants, afford 
ample drainage, and a compost of gopd fl bra w p 
peat and spht^um moss. This si^ies enjoys a 
high temperature with free ventilation, and wImox 
there is young growth on the plants protection 
from strong sun-light is essentiaL A light and 
warm position in a Cattleya-house is a very 
suitable one for the plants, provided the tiammer 
season is at all a good one, beoaosefailure^general]^ 
overtakes plante subjected to a high artificial 
tMupecature or a stuffy atmosphere. Speal^Jag 
g^ierally, Dendrobiums of every class resent 
frequent waterings, excepting for a short period 
when in most active growth and root production, 
and even then the materials should be such that 
the water will get away easily. In no case do I 
advise the use of decaying leaves as an addition 
to the rooting medium for Dendrobiums. 



PBXJITS UWDBB GLAS9. 

By F. Jordan, Gardener to Dr. Corbet, Impney Hall 
Garden s, Droi twicb . 

Pines. — Plants which have been developing 
their fruit during the winter months will require 
to have a dryer atmosphere as the fruits approach 
ripeness, and water should be withheld from them. 
The fruits on the earliest Queens will commence 
to swell freely as soon as the flowers have passed, 
and applications of weak natural manure-water 
and of'guano-water may be given more frequently 
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in the plaoe of dear 'watae. Semove tha soi^liia 
snokers from each plant whilst th^ are small, 
zetaming only one or two of the strongest. All 
CfOlB that appear aroond the hase of the fruits 
nnist lie taken away. The weather in Sorch and 
April being genesally very changeable, extreme 
*«ue is neeaasavy in yantUating the stmotore, 
tmt a HMe air ahonld be admitted m bright 
fw a thf g wihen the atmoapheric tempanatore has 
jMSphed 78% and is steadily rising. When the 
^veathar is mild tha tempetatore «t night may be 
75% falling to 70** in the morning. Let tiie bottom- 
lieat be maintained steadily at 90°. Start the 
&es early in the afternoon, and by this means 
Tttd by retaining the son-heat it wiU be possible 
"to Mam^ln the reqniied temparatare withoat 
iHwing'to kaot the pipes excaaaiaely. Until the 
•«&d of 4iaat.montili cover the pitBAt nj^ht mth 
flMts or other ipsotaotiva matasial. Do not i|y rii^e 
the plaota OFerhead yat> but moisten the surface of 
the beds and all available spaces at dosing time, 
and damp the .paths more frequently^ occasional^ 
using liquid-manure for the purpose. Examine 
that part of the hot-bed near to the hot-water- 
pi^pe^, and if the jnaterial is dry apply water at a 
temperature. of 8S°. Secure each of the. fruits to 
two neat stokes, as they require support to keep 

- the crowns 'Straight. Ilaoe each st»ke at about 
2 xBOhes from tiie «ides of the pot, they will not 
then injure the tender roots. 

8uu9$$iim, plunis which wex» potted last month 
into pots in which they will fruit wiB require to 
Yie watered very carefully until they have made 
plenty of roots and "are growing freely. The 
plants have been kept in a rather close and 
iBoderatalyinoiitatmaaphava/butas they beeome 
li s Um e^M^liBhed ventiltttinn aiay be applied 
more freely. The temperature at night may be 
65% allowing a rise during the day. Bepot any 
' ^ant^^vhioh^ware not Mtanded tb last month. Pot 
»*aDekaTs «a socn -aa they ace obtainable, and 
pMgo tkem in a bott(Hn?heat of 80° .until they 
Jbave .made roots, after which they will xeqnjpe 
ainvUar treatment tp that advised, for sncc^^iion 
jplanta. . 

TIiAIlTrS TJKBXB GIiA^S. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to £. J. Wyxbb9» Esq., 

Ck>pped Hall, BppinK. %sex. 

Mqfonia Olair^ de Sctaux. — In order to obtain 

laj^e specimens qf this plant propagation skould 

be commenced as early as possible. Select base 

- or Buoker growths for cuttfaige, and insert them 
^SaugfyAn tnumb-pots, plunging these in a brisk 
bottam-^haot. TheywiUaoonimikerootB^andahould 

■^iiBSk be gswn a shift into slightly larger, pots 
IbtfwP the aoHdlar ones hovabeixmiA sotfiUed with 
.sa0t»a8 ta canae a ohaok to thQ.plaBtB. Let.the 
aoil'Conaiit of good fibrous Jaamj^two parts, leaf- 
Boil and broken, limetmbble one part of aaob, 
adding suffloient broken charcoal and silver^sand 
' to keep the compost porous. Do not pot' l^e plants 
deeply, or they mill probably colhqpoe andden^ 

. aniioxi no aiQiarantxaason. It is^to do^ .potting 

. and to neglect'in adding sufficient lime-^rubbleto 
the son that 1 attribute such failures. Well- 
grpwnplantB'are of great service from December 

"Until Aprils for* apart from the beauty of the 
iMomtn -the rich bzonBe^aolGaaed folxaga. is vary 

'likariiM. Auaord theplanta.at-all!timaa<agaiBat 
Buffering a check, and cultivate tbem i^a.wann, 
moist atmoaphere, in a light position, shaded 
ikom. diaast aanshi&e. B>ren .from the • % itting 
•atMpaiaiid until they flower^ the pliuits sliAald be 

.^fevBotad w^ << (Jtwupsia E^tnu^ " in the manner 
advised recently, for Jacobinia Qhrysostq;>hana. 

Begonia Maagtana, when grown in pots in a 
•ifaginatpimphere,remttinB'in serviceable oondition 
*for a long time during summer, but planted 
'Sgafaat' a parttally afaadad wall in & nioi8t<atnio- 
nhana ^the plant grows mora luxuriantly, and 
.&>wei8 almMt inoeaaantly, the effect of the 
blooma among Ferns and other greenery beine 
fiharming. Cuttings may now be inserted, and 
another oatdh a little later to form a succession. 
Good fibrous loosn and turfy peat, with a liberal 
Bi^lyof silver sand added, will form a suitable 
eampost. 

Beycmta eoraZKna is a usefid plant for decora- 
iive purposes, bat should be planted out in a 
'.fwrdar under glass where there is plenty of haiiit 
iaad: naoiataza, and where it can beioUowadito 
v gB l s f. np 1te.Boof»iaaKd«r£or: ita.fpiMbAfaQt tbp 



be reoluad. When a gplant has^baaeme eatabllabad 
it makes vigorous growth, and is raoely wdthout 
fiowers. Por making cuttings select growths of 
moderate vigour only, and propagate them 
similarly to B. Oloira de Soeaux. 

feyonta Pretident Qamoi may be treated in the 
same way as B. corallina. The "trusses" of 
fiowers being large and handsome, they are very 
^ffeetive, espeoially if grown overhead. 



THE HABDY 'FBJJVS fStASSDSS. 

By W. H. Clabkb, eardaner to Sir Willmm T&owubn, 
Aston Rowaat Houia, Oxpn. 

The Loganberry,— Th^ is a hybrid .between 
the Bospberry and one of the American Black- 
berries. Growers should be particular to obtain 
plantB pcopagoted fnom reliaA>le stocks, as seed- 
JingB do not reproduce thamselvaB true to 
obiwacter. A quantily of rthaae plants pur- 
chased from the eontinent turned out to be 
quite worthless, all being seadUnga. The .plant 
can be g^wn in various forms, and is 
adaptal^ for oovering ardies, pergolas, and 
trellis-work ; ako for forming wind-brakes in (die 
fruit-garden, and for divisions between vorioua 
parts of thp vegetable-garden. Ca^as thaft were 
planted this season may be cut down, to within 
1 foot of the ground level. The ground previous 
to planting should be thoroughly prepared and 
laoeive a liberal addition of mantire. E^blished 
oonaa should have all Idie old growths removed 
directly fruiting is o^r> but if tidis hoauot bean 
done proceed with the work iouaediately, retta^- 
ing four to six of the straightest and strongest 
young growths. If these are well ripened ujey 
may be allowed to remain their fdll leng^. 
Those plants that are tied or nailed to woUa 
should have their canea trained about 12 
to la inches apart» and stopped at the height 
of the wall. North and north - east walls 
are admirably adapted for the plant's require- 
inants>and the fruit from -this situation will' be 
produced later than from those planted in mose 
sunny positions, and thus the season for this fruit 
will be prolonged. The Hahdi, a new hybrid 
of Bailor parentage aa the foregoing, requirea 
the aame treatment. The Japaneae Wina-hecry 
C&ubus phGanicolaaina) haa litUa meritfor<mlimMT 
purposes. The foliage and wood are of a very 
ornamental character, and the plant is adapted, for 
oovering bare places, and is effective when allowed 
to grow wild and as isolated specimens. 

JUodk GuiftQMJke, — Now that the buds are 
swelling keep a sharp look-out for the " big bod " 
disease [mites], and if the diMaaed budsacanot 
too numerous, mmd-picking should be resorted to. 
This practice, where Black Currants ore exten- 
sively grown, would necessarily be expensive ; in 
.Bu^'cnsae mudh good will raanlt by aprayingl^ 
tireaa with a mixture of sulphur, actftaioap^aad 
.pa^:|4ftn^ b^'the propoKtion of ^ofuof. tbelfi»t<two 
to 1 gallon of water, adding a wineglosaful of 
paraffin to the whole. Keep the mixture well 
atiKxad while.it is being appUad. 

THE ETPCHEN GABDEir. 

S^ W. rzFB, Gardener to Lady Wakxaob, liook^a 
Park, Wantage. 
Pea$. — ^Good breadths of Feaa mafy now be 
aow3i»«ndtthere will be no danger of their ratting 
in the gip^nd. Saoh varieUaa oa Mai^owar, 
Little JUarvel, Daffodil, Chelsea Gem, Exoni^ 
Criterion, and Carter's Bntteroup, sowu here in 
January, are now well above ground, but in the 
event of cold cutting winds it will be necessary 
to draw the soil towards them in ridge form to 
serve as a protection. Dqat irith soot, to prevent 
daomge from slugs and sparrows. Teas 'that 
haiwe been raised under giaas, and have' been 
•havdenadiofhwall^ amy be^phmted-out in sheltered 
poaiUona wheve the son's lays will raoeh them. 
Than put some broncheaof Tew about lfi:inQhas 
high at diataiaoea of 3 feet apart, over which 
stretch nets to afford shelter and promotion 
from birds. It is a good as well as a .gwieral 
practice to sow Spinach between tbe rows of 

Cauliflowers raised from seeds sown in the 
autumn should now be planted out in a sunny, 
shattered poaition. If afforded such protection 
Jaa isf ad vised above for Peas, it is an advantage 
ftoiget.tha plants, put aot eady and befoTB.tlii^ 
.oWiofi.laxge.Biae into nob amLosi tharo ia then 



less danger of their becoming blind. Plants 4or 
affording the first crop we are now putting into 
8-inch pots. Seeds of Cauliflower should now bo 
sown in the open, and ^ese win afford a sooces- 
sion to the autumn-sown plants. Such varieties 
as Early London, Eclipse, Autumn Giant, and 
Self-Protecting, wUl form a good succession. 

French Beane. — ^To maintain a supply of thia 
favourite vegetable, any portable frames upon 
hot-beds that have been used for such crops aa 
Asparagus should be cleared and sown with 
French Beans. These will provide a supply, much 
in advance of that obtainable from seeds sown 
out-of-doors. 

Potatoe which bave sprouted under glass may 
be planted in such frames as advised above for 
French Beans, and a few may be planted out-of- 
doors in a sheltered border near to a south wall, 
where protection can be easily provided in the 
event of spring frosts, but the soil should have been 
previously prepared, and should consist of agood 
proportion of partly-decayed leaf-soil, old potfing- 
soil, road-scrapings, and wood-ashes, well mixed 
together. By these means a fortnight m^^ be 
gained in the time of lifting new tubers. 

Tomatos. — Sow seeds in gentle heat for raising 
plants to be cultivated out-of-doors. Place the 
seeds 1 inch apart in shallow boxes, for If the 
seeds be sown at all thickly in boxes or .patB.tfafi 
danger of allowing them to become drawn is 
greater. The plants should be kept near to the 
glass until removed out-of-doors. They nae^ 
perfect drainage and moderately rich aoil, free 
from stable-manure, but containing wood-aahes. 

Seeds of BrusseU-Sprouts, Cabbage, Leaks, Lot- 
tuee. Parsley, and other herbs, may be aown on 
well-prepared ground. Sow seeds of Bodishes at 
intervals of a few days. i 



THE WLOWSR GkABBBK. 

By W. A. MiLEEB, Gardener to Lord HBimr C. 
Bbntinck, M.Pm Underley Hall, Westmoreland. 

Seed Sowing.— Boeds of several varieties 6t 
" annuals'' should now be sown, including China 
Asters (aapediaUy the single varieties), Ponaiee, 
Phlox Drummon^i, Cannabis gigantea, Coamos, 
Coreopsis, Oxalis comicnlata, Saabioua, and 
Solpiglossid. Prepare a suitable hot-bad in a 
frame, oovering tho surface with a layer ,of fine, 
light soil about 12 inohes in depth. Sow the 
seeds in drills about 1 inoh deep. Seeds of 
Ai»cia lpphttntha> Daturas, and Erytbrina crista^ 
galli should also be sown. Propagate plantis of 
Paris Daisies, and of Campanula isophylla and the 
variety alba. These Campanulas are espeoially 
suitable for growing in vases, &c., or foif'pl an i in ^ 
in warm noon on the rockery. 

Lilise requires a deep, rich, well-drained soil 
•and a ^aitnatkm that is Aelterad from atnog 
wind&^d from eoDoeasiva ann-haat. - L. auratnip 
and L. specioaum succeed well when planted on 
slopes facing to the south-east. The present is a 
favourable time for top-dressing the bulbs with 
well^rotted manure. The vorielaes L. s. Crown 
Prinoess, L. s. rubnun multifloram, and L. 
fichxymakeraii, produce their flowering - apikaa 
early and freely. L. candidum, L. oroceum, L. 
chalaedonicum, and L. teatacaum thrive well i^ 
ordinary borders. The species first-named should 
be seldom disturbed, or the plants will fail to 
produce the best- results. 

Trees and Shrubs. -^ Proceed with planting 
shrubs on all favourable occasions. Tall tieaa 
recently tronaplantad must be made secure fron^ 
injury by wind. An excellent manner of securing 
freshly-planted treea is to drive three pega into 
the ground at equal distances from each other, and 
feet from the tree. Tie some soft material two- 
thirds up the stem of the tree, round which fkaten 
about wire> and aecnre to the pegs in tha ground. 
Cotonaastera are exoellant subjects for planting 
on rockeries, on walls, and on steep banks in 
shady places, and all the species ore easily grown. 
Some of i^e choicer varieties are C. bocillaris, C. 
horizontedis (with prostrate frond-like growth)^ 
and C. congeeta (a charming evergreen apeoiea,. 
auitable for rockeries). Among deciduous treaa 
and shrubs having conspicuous golden foliage 
are: Acer palmatum aureum, Catalpa bignoni- 
oides aurea (useful in subtropical bedding), 
Populus canadensis aurea, Quercus pedunculata. 
ooucordio, SpirsM qpulifolia aurea, Uhnus or~^ 
pattria Dom^M aurea, TJ. c. BoaaelBii aurea. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
41, Wellington Street, Oovent Garden, W.C 

LUten fdr Publication, m wa tu tpscimeiui omI jrtenff 
/tar uamimg, Mh<mUl he addntsed to the EDITOR, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Oo mm m n ieat ioHt ekould be imrns oh ora bids oMiiT ov 
nn rAPSB, tent at earlg in the vreek at potnUe, and dmlg 
tinned hji ike ierUer. 2/ detired, the tignatttre wamotle 
prkiied, h%U kept at a guarantee ef good/nth. 

Sptelal Notice to Gorretpondentt.— Tft« EdUor doet not 
wnderi a ke to pag for ang ocnOribvtiione or Uhutratient, or 
to ratHm umuted commtmieolioiw or iXbu/traHomM^ wnXtn hg 
tfeoM arrangement. The SdUor doet not hold himtelf r*- 
epontible/or ang opinumt eaepretted hg hit corretpondentt^ 

llluetratlons.— 3^ Editor wiU he glad to receive and to ttleet 
photographt or drawingt, tmtdhle for r^i^'oductiom, of 
g tu dent f or €(f remorhiMe plantt, flowertf treet, Ac. ; htU he 
ean»ot he retpontible/or lott or v^urg. 

Newspapers.— (Torrefpondente tending nemtpapert thotUd he 
eatrefnl to mark the paragrapht they itith the Editor to tee. 



APPOIITIERTS FOR TIE EMDIIO KEI. 



FJUDAY, Has. 34— Royal Botanical Society's Meet. 

BALES FOR THE W^EK. 

MONDAY NEXT— 

Choice Border Plants and Perennials, Roses, 
Azaleas. Lilies, &c., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, B.C., 
by Protneroe & Morris, at 13. 

WEDNESDAY, NEXT— 

Palms, Plants. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Fniit 
Trees, Roses. Herbaceous Plants, Ac , at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe di Morris, at 13. 

FRIDAYNEXT- 

Oladiolus, Spiraeas. Roses, Herbaceons Plants, 
Begonias, Ac., at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., by 
Protheroe A Morris, at 13.— Orchids in large variety 
at 67 and 68. Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 13.ao. 

{For further parUetOan see our Advertitewient eolKiRiM.) 



Atbsagx Tbmfbratubb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

Actual Tehpbbatures :— 

London.— Wednesday, March 15 (6 p.m.) : Max. 50* ; 

Min.4a'. 

Gardenere' Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 

Covent Garden, London.— TfturMlay, March 16 

(10 A.M.) : Bar., 29r3 ; Temp.. 61". 

Weather— overcast, with occasional sunshine. 

Paovinces.— fFedneadav. March 15 (6 p.m.) : Max. 48*, 

Scarborough ; Min. 40", S E. Coast of England. 



Sonitt At a meetiDg of the Committee 
Events of of the National Rose Society 

► WO*k« ViaM i\r\ TnAaHo.Tr l<fcaf. n «1ia_ 



held on Tuesday last, a dis- 
cussion arose as to the form which the 
memorial to the late Dean Hole should take. 
Boy. J. H. Pemberton, in addressing the 
meeting, emphasised the necessity of dealing 
with the matter on broad lines. It would 
not be enough to found a class in an 
exhibition schedule, but some means should 
be taken to excite the sympathies of others 
besides exhibitors and the members of the 
National Rose Society. There were hundreds 
of people unconnected with the Society and 
with Rose exhibitions who knew Dean Hole 
through his books, cherished his memory, 
and who would, if properly approached, be 
desirous of testifying to their appreciation 
of the late Dean's work. A large number 
of our American cousins regarded him as 
a public benefactor, and would probably 
contribute to a permanent memorial if some 
definite scheme were placed before them. 

Dr. Masters, complying with the request 
of the Chairman, afforded some explanations 
as to the manner in which the Yeitch Me- 
morial Trustees used the funds entrusted to 
them for the promotion of horticulture, and 
for the recognition of valuable services to it, in 
anyway, without any limitation as to nation- 
ality. Lately the Trustees had contributed a 
most welcome addition to the funds of the 
Xindley Library. He suggested that the 



Hole Memorial should be instituted on 
similar lines. Ultimately a small Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter 
further, and it was decided to meet at 
2 o'clock on April 11, 

The most interesting feature of the meeting 
of the Scientific Committee, held on the same 
day, was the presentation to Professor Hens- 
low of a handsome tea and coffee service on the 
occasion of his retirement from the Honorary 
Secretaryship of the Committee, after a 
service of more than twenty-five years. Dr. 
Masters, in making the presentation, alluded 
to the history of the proceeding, and ex- 
plained that the presentation was made 
exclusively by the members of the Com- 
mittee and by some of the members of the 
CounciL Had those who were concerned in 
the organisation of this memorial sought 
outside co-operation it is certain the re- 
sponse would have been much larger, but it 
was felt to be desirable to confine the 
subscriptions to members of the Committee. 

Professor Henslow, in acknowledging the 
gift, alluded to the history and present con- 
dition of the Committee, and to the great 
pleasure he had derived from its meetings. 
It is satisfactory to know that although 
owing to change of residence Mr. Henslow 
will not be able to attend the meetings so 
regularly as heretofore, he will still be 
enabled occasionally to give his valuable 
services to the Committee and to the Society 
generally. 

This agreeable function disposed of, Mr. 
WiLKS made two announcements which 
gave great gratification to the members. 
The first was that some gentleman whose 
name was not mentioned had promised to 
present the Committee with a microscope, 
and requested some suggestions as to the 
kind of instrument required, which were 
thankfully given. 

The second intimation was that Mr. Massee 
had undertaken to initiate some experi- 
ments at Wisley on the bud-mite of the Black 
Currant, and also to carry on some investiga« 
tions on the germination of seeds under cer- 
tain conditions. To make the beginning of 
experimental research at Wisley is in itself a 
hopeful sign and a promise of better things 
to come. 

As we are going to press we receive infor- 
mation that Mr. R. Nbwstead, whose work 
on the Coccidse has elicited the warm ap- 
proval of the experts, and who has acted as 
our Entomological Referee for some years, 
has been requested to undertake the duties 
of a special lectureship in economic entomo- 
logy and parasitology in the School of 
Tropical Medicine attached to the University 
of LiverpooL 

BOUQAINVrLLEA SPECTABILIS IN AMERrCA 
(see Supplementary lUustration). — ^The following 
note is from Mr. SmxET HocKBmoE, manager of 
the City Nurseries, Bjedlands, CaUfomiar "Notic- 
ing that illustrations of several - Bongainvilleas 
have appeared in the Qardenera' Chnmicle re- 
cently, I am sending you a picture of a dwelling 
here (that of Mr. Hbnbt Fishbb), which has 
attracted the attention of world-wide travellers, 
because of the remarkable profusion of the Bou- 
gainviUeas upon it. The species is B. spectabilis, 
and four plants were planted in June, 1897. 
They were hardwood cuttings 9 inches high and 
barely rooted. The total length of wi^ surface 
now covered by these four specimens is 100 f eet» 



and they have attained to a height of 28 feet. Some 
of the growths doubtless are over 30 feet in 
length. These Bou^ainvilleas are never pruned, 
but have been , frequently cut back by frost. 
On February 14, 1902, they endured a tem- 
perature of 25'. On that occasion they were 
found to be in bad condition however, all soft 
growth and all firm, ripe wood less than ^ an inch 
in diameter being killed. In October, when 
the photograph was taken, the display of colour 
was wonderful, and to-day, Dec. 27, the colour 
is very fine, but has faded to some extent and 
the flowers are dropping fast. On the right 
side of the picture may be seen a plant of 
Bignonia venusta. This has established itself 
and seems likely to contest the supremacy of the 
Bougainvillea. The Bignonia never fails to give 
a glorious display from December onwards, and 
just now is at its very best, famishing a maf^fi- 
cent display of orange colour. The aspect is to 
the south." 

The Royal Society. •— Among the fifteen 
selected candidates for election this year axe 
Professor F. W. Olivbe and Lt-Col. D. Pbain, 
the Superintendent of the Botanic Garde^i, 
Calcutta. ; 

The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. — We are informed that Mr. Aii/wtk 
E. Fbllowbs, M.P., the new President, has 
appointed Mr. F. L. C. PcK)xrD to be his Private 
Secretary. Mr. Bboinald Lucas, M.P., will act 
as Mr. Fbllowbs' Parliamentary Private 
Secretary (unpaid). 

Testimonial to Mr. H. Eckford. — AU 
who have sympathy with the proposal to pieeeiit 
a testimonial to Mr. Hbkbt Eokfobd, in recogni- 
tion of his services to floriculture, are asked to 
commnnicate with Mr. H. J. Wrioht, 32, Danlt 
Boad, Wandsworth. Our readers are weU aware 
that the evolution we have witnessed in the 
Sweet Pea has been mainly due to the work done 
by Mr. Eckfobd at Wem. 

The Fruit Industry.— The Departmental 
Committee appointed by Lord Onslow to enquire 
into and report upon the Fruit Industry of Great 
Britain held sittings on the 7th to the 10th inst. 
The following members were present : Mr. A. S. T. 
Griffith -BoBcawen, M.P. (Chairman) i Colonel 
Long, M.P., Mr. C. W. Badcliife-Cooke, Mr. Hodge, 
Mr. Vinson, Dr. SomerviUe, Mr. P. Spencer 
Pickermg, M.A., F.B.S., the Eev. W. Wilks, MA., 
and Mr. Ernest Gamsey (Secretary). The Com- 
mittee had under their consideration the draft 
report prepared by the Chainnan. 

Royal Botanic Society of London.— 
We are informed that the Society has arranged ^ 
to hold its second annual horticultural exhibition, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, June 7, 8, 
and 9, instead of June 14, 16, and 16, as originally 
proposed. This is in addition to the usoal 
monthly shows. 

F'V-ests, Wild and Cultivated.— Dr. A. 
Hsin* X will discuss this subject at the meetmg of 
the Horticultural Club on March 28. The lecture 
will be illustrated with lantern slides. 

Prevention of Corruption Bilu— Inthe 
House of Lords on the 13th inst., the Lord 
Chancbllob, in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, said he had received a letter from the 
principal bankers of London urging the high 
importance of this measure to the commeioial 
community, and expressing their earnest hope 
that the Government would pass it into law. 
That was a remarkable document, which ought 
certainly to receive considerable attention. He 
hoped the GoTemment would take care that the 
Bill should pacs, and should not be lost again at 
the end of the Session. It dealt with a very 
serious and crying evil, which, by the confession 
of all persons, required remedy. Lord Avbbit&t 
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:said that the letter to which the noble Lord on 
the Woolsack had referred waa sifted by every 
• one of the clearing bankers of London . He would 
4idd also that it expressed their thanks to the 
Lord Chancbllor for having on more than one 
occasion carried the Bill throngh the House of 
Xords, and their hope that the Government would 
•carry it through the House of Commons. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said that the Bill 
"had the support of a great many people outside 
the ranks of business men, who were desirous of 
promoting a reform urgently needed in the 
-interests of the general morality of the country. 
"He earnestly hoped the Bill would be placed on 
the Statnte-Book that session. 

The Shamrock.— Messrs. Bamsat k Son, of 
Call's Bridge Nurseries, Dublin, have received an 
>order from the commanding officer of the Boyal 
Oablin Fusiliers, at Malta, to supply 1,000 sprigs 
^ Shamrock to be worn by the Eoldiers of the 
^regiment on St. Patrick's Day. 

Presentation to a Gardener.— An in- 
iteresting presentation, consisting of a silver tea- 
jservice, was made on Saturday evening, March 11, 
l>y the committee of the Bochdale and District 
^Chrysanthemum Society to Mr. E. Htjbbard, who 
is leaving the district to take up the position of 
liead-gardener at Colonel G. Eaifp's residence at 
Ijingholm, Keswick. 

" ILLU8TRIERTE8 HANOBUCH DER LAUBHOLZ- 
KUNDE."— This is the third part of a very 
valuable treatise on the trees and shrubs which 
«re hardy in Central Europe and a portion of 
Britain. The text is in German, with numerous 
^Mmtractions, which are embarrassing at first, but 
i;o which the reader soon becomes accustomed. 
The numerous illustrations are very helpful, so 
ihat in spite of the language in which it is 
written the book will be of great service to all 
(Students. The author is Mr. Cakillo Karl 
•ScHsiDBR, and the publisher is Gxtstav Fischer, 
-of Jena. Any foreign bookseller, such as Messrs. 
Williams k Norgatx, could procure it. We 
-observe that the name Calycanthus is replaced 
"by that of Butneria, which is a very unfortunate 
•change. The present part contains details of 
many genera specially interesting to gardeners, 
.such as Berberis, Magnolia^ Philadelphus, Bibes, 
£8calloiiia and Flatanus. The author considers 
Platanus aoerifolia, our London Plane, to be a 
l&ybrid between P. orientalis and P. occidentalis. 

The Chambre Syndicale of Ghent. — 
We have already had occasion to mention the 
-twenty-fifth anniversary of this Society, which 
fias done snoh gpreat service in watching over 
and promoting the interests of commercial horti- 
culture in Belgium. The exhibition held on the 
XMXsasion (February 6) was the most important 
of its kind, and was well supported, not only by 
jthe Ghent nurserymen, but by exhibits from the 
Brussels Botanic Gardens, the Marquis De 
Wavrin, and others. The banquet held in the 
-great hall of the theatre was also a great success. 

A New Name for an Old Practice.— Mr. 
-Galton has introduced the name " eugenism " or 
'"eugenics" to connote the selective process 
employed in selecting the most suitable parents 
for breeding purposes, whether in animals or in 
plants. Mr. Groff, of Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, 
has established a great reputation for his cross- 
bred Gladioli, and in commenting upon them he 
is very energetic in pronouncing upon the 
necessity of making use for breeding purposes of 
the most highly developed " tame species," as he 
.calls them. He deprecates crossing with wild 
.species — ^meaning« we suppose, those that are the 
.ancestors of our present races. Of course there 
is much reason in this, for to do otherwise would 
»be to revert rather than to progress, to start from 
'^e same point from which our fathers did, or 
approximately so. Nevertheless, there may be 



cases in which it is desirable to go back to the 
wild form to secure vigour of growth, which may 
have been impaired by continuous inbreeding. 
Again, there are dozens of wild species of Gladi- 
olus not yet introduced, but some of which would 
in all probability prove valuable as the source of 
new forms, new shades of colour, and so forth. 
Of course, time would elapse before the raiser 
could make sure that his seedlings were suitable 
to new and varied conditions, but that is the case 
even with the offspring of " 1»me " species. 

EVE8HAM MARKET GARDENERS' VrSrT TO 
PARlS.^The Evesham market gardeners who 
visited Paris in January have purchased a hand- 
some silver-mounted claret jug, which this week 
Mr. McKat has forwarded to M. M. Pliqux, the 
French gardener who showed them round the 
gardens at Yitry that memorably cold day when 
the Englishmen learnt, among other things, that 
France is even colder than Evesham. The in- 
scription on the jug is as follows : — " Souvenir 
from the Evesham market gardeners on their 
visit to Vitry, January 13, 1905." 

"The Gooseberry Growers* Register 
FOR 1904."~Thi8 is a Ust of the Gooseberry 
shows held principally in the North of England 
during 1904. It contains an enumeration of the 
kinds exhibited, and of the weights of each fruit, 
and as it also contains a record of the heaviest 
berries from 1809 to 1904 inclusive, it is really a 
statistical document of some importance. For the 
year 1904 we find the heaviest berry was one 
called Jumbo (red) ,whlch weighed 29 dwts. 6 grains; 
Binger (a yellow berry) weighed 29 dwts. 4 grains ; 
Surprise was the heaviest green berry, 27 dwts. 
8 grains, and Transparent was the heaviest white 
bmy, 28 dwts. 29 grains. " London " still holds 
the premier position with a weight of 87 dwts. 
7 grains in 1852, and for many jears in succes- 
sion it was the heaviest berry. Other berries 
weighing 30 dwts. and over are Lion, Bumber, 
Wonderful, Antagonist, Bin£^, Macaroni, Gari- 
baldi, Bobby, Bover, Leveller, Dr. Woolley, 
Stockwell, Ploughboy, and Lord Derby. "No 
labour, care, or skill is considered excessive that 
results in producing the monster Gooseberries so 
often ridiculed, but which are really triumphs of 
skill and trophies of culture and perseverance." 
We have shown that the records are of scientific 
value, and if some further information as to the 
habits of the bushes, the shape and size of the 
foliage, and the conditions under which the 
bushes are grown, the record would be still more 
valuable. The book can be had from Edward 
FouLDS, Bingley. 

Illustrations of Choice Veqetables.— 
We have received from Mr. Ernst Bbnart, the 
well-known German seedsman at Erfurt, the 
first part of a work that promises to become of 
first-rate importance to cultivators of choice 
vegetables. Part I. of VegetabUi PTiotographed 
from Nature indndes eight loose plates upon 
thick art paper, each measuring 20 by 18 inches, 
and representing types of the following vege- 
tables: Cabbages, Bed Cabbages, Borecoles, 
Endives, Onions (Tripoli), and Badishes. The 
work is in no sense a seedsman's catalogue, and 
the names of the varieties appear as a rule 
without the name of any particular firm as a 
prefix or affix. On the two plates devoted to 
green Cabbages, for instance, such varieties are 
shown as Enfield Market, Oxheart, St. John's 
Day, Early York, Winnigstadt, Brunswick Drum- 
head, Fottler's Improved, &c. Some of the 
varieties, though not all of them, are well known 
to cultivators in this oountiy, and the repro- 
ductions are so excellent that easy comparisons 
may be made between familiar types and others 
that are less well known. Interesting differences 
are shown in the manner in which the leaves are 
folded over each other to form what is commonly 
termed the " heart." The Filder or Pomeranian 



Cabbage, for instance, has a "heart" which repre- 
sents an acute if miniature pyramid of quite 
opposite shape to that of the well-known *' Drum- 
head" type. The Bed Cabbages, of which six 
varieties are shown, more nearly resemble each 
other in form, but there would doubtless be 
differences in habit, earliness, &c. Seven varie- 
ties of Borecole are illustrated, of which the 
Dwarf Green-curled (extra selected) appears to 
be a very desirable type with profusely curled 
leaves. Of the eleven varieties of Tripoli Onions, 
few of the names would be familiar to our readerSy - 
but in other respects the bulbs, like those g^wn . 
in this country, vary greatly in form, some being 
quite fiat, and others representing perfect globes. 
The illustrations of Endives are less convincing 
the plants are difficult subjects to reproduce, and 
for this reason a leaf of each variety is shown 
separately.* As many as fifteen varieties of 
Badishes are illustrated, and they represent every 
modification in shape between the long root and 
that of Turnip-shape, but, in view of the import- 
ance cultivates attach to the amount of top- 
growth particulars varieties make when forced, it 
would have been well to have reproduced the 
plants in their entirety. It should be mentioned 
that this is an English edition, and although 
printed in black-and-white, a duplicate plate of 
the Onions is coloured, in order to show t^t an 
edition of the' work may also be obtained in which 
each vegetable is reproduced in its natural 
colour. One part will be issued every year at the 
price of six shillings. 

Market Grower's Daffodil.— Mr. W. ^, 
Hartland sends us a box of the single Trumpet 
Daffodil Cervantes, with photograph taken at 
Christmas from plants gprown under glass. This 
is the earliest period it has flowered in any year 
with Mr. Hartland, but Mr. Clarrncs WsRR,of 
Kendal, and others have had it in bloom much 
earlier. The blooms are pale-Btraw colour, and in 
sisee like those of Princeps. North Star is much 
smaller, but can be bloomed in November. " The 
flowers sent herewith are from the open$ we 
have been cutting them for a month. We have 
plenty of varieties now out-of-doors, including the 
White Trumpetsort Bishop Mann." Mr.HARTi:.Ain> 
also sends flowers of Eupatorium vrrnals, as 
mentioned in last report of the Boyal Horticul- 
tural Society, where it received an Award of 
Merit at the Floral Committee, February 9 
1901. It is all that can be desired as a winter- 
blooming market plant. 

DON'T Sit on the Bananas.— This instruct 
tion should, in the opinion of the Archbishop of 
the West Indies, be displayed prominently in all 
schools in the islands, so that the childr^ may 
learn what not to do. His Grace had observed 
how good-natured drivers were in the habit of 
griving a lift to weary travellers, and that very 
frequently these travellers took their seats on the 
Bananas as they were being conveyed from the 
plantations to the quays. The result was that on 
their arrival in England the fruits were found to 
be bruised and rotten, and the price obtained 
was lowered in consequence. Surely some*method 
could be devised of securing the continuance of 
human kindness without injury to the Bananas ! 

Forestry in the United Kingdom.— Dr. 
W. ScHLicH has done good service by reprinting 
with additions the substance of various lectures 
that he has delivered on the subject of forestry, 
as well as of articles contributed by him to these 
columns. In these papers he points out (1) the 
importance of the forestry problem to the nation 
(2) and the measures which should be taken in 
this country to insure the benefits offered by 
forestry, (3) adds notes on the afforestation 6l 
surplus land and the treatment of some types of 
British woodlands. There are many who would 
be deterred from reading the author's Manual 
of Forestry, authoritative though it be, who 
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would be glad to .perase the present modeat 
treatise and in some cases to make its perusal 
preliminaxy to a c€urefal study of the Manual. 
We strongly advise all who are concerned in the 
management of woodlands or in the afforestation 
of suitable areas to become the possessor of this 
little book, which is published by Bradbury, 
Agnbw & Co., Bouverie Street, E.G. 

WfiATHEfi Vaqari€8.— In this country we 
hanr-e had a large and varied assortmeal^of eaaples 
aoiBE as weather is oanoemed, but, on the whole, 
w« 'oaxmot be laid to have had a severe winter. In 
Southern Buxope afficurs have been very different, 
and eTan- in India the temperature in the north«m 
and oentnd regions has, says- JtulieMi Planting mid 
9ard»ning, been as low as 22° ("ahr., and even 
lower, in Calcutta itself the temperature has 
been as low as 40"*, which was felt to be v^ery 
uneomCoxtable in "^muggy Bengal/' ' 

" Botanical Magazine." — The March 
number contains coloured illustrations of the 
following plants : — 

Homnaya trichacalyx, Eastwood, t. 8002. — 
NicfflOLSON in Gardeners* Chronicle, 1902, ii., 
p. 190. A Califomian Poppy with finely - cut 
glaucous > foliage, large white flowers. 6 inches 
across. It differs from B. Coulteri in its densely 
setose calyx. Eew. 

Dendrobium regimn, Frain, t. 8003.-** An 
Indian species described by Mr. Bolfe as very 
like D. nobile in habit. The flowers are nearly 
8 inches across, with the perianth segments spread- 
ing, rosy-pink, whitish at the base; sepals oblong, 
^tSs bMadfy ovate, lip projecting, convolute at 
the base, front lobe ovate, acute, rosy-pink with 
barker ^ipes ; throat Mid tubular portion of lip 
yellow. It waee^t from Calcutta to Kew. 

Eo9a ITusfoHts, Hemsley, n. sp., t. 8004. — A 
»flpeciesfrom IFestem China raised at Kew ^om 
iw^d CoUiedted by J'ather Huoo. It has straight 
•pritAlefl of various shses, adnate stipules, pinnate 
leaves with five lateral pairs of nan^w, oblong, 
eerrateld leaflets, and one single terminal leaflet ; 
fiowere Botitary, 2 inches across; sex^als linear 
lanceolate ; petals yellow. The shrub is hardy at 
Kew, «nd is an acqtiiBition to the "garden" 
Bf08e9. 

jStltmea Ictvandulueea, C. H. IVright, t. 8005. 
—Discovered by Mr. Brojj>way in Grenada, W.I., 
'On rooks overhanging the sea. The leaves are 
brcadlyttrapHrtaped, «eto«te, and recurved near 
tiie top. a*he peduncleHB at^ rose-coloured with 
lanceolate bracts of the same colour. The flowers 
are numerous, distichous, that is placed. in dense 
rows one row oneach side of the branches of the 
panicle. The secondary btacts are of a greyish- 
lavender xK>lour, and covered with whitish, flu£l(y 
scalea; corolla deep violet. Kew, 

Nicotiana Forgetiana, Hemsley, ex Hort Sander, 
t. 8006.— This species, which had been previously 
named but not described, is one of the parents of 
liie beautiful N. Sander® x . As the hybrid is 
IScely to displace the original i^>eoies, it is satis- 
laotory to harre this description and illustration, 
lit itself it is v«ry attiactive, though less so than 
itsu offspring. It has oblong, acute leaves and 
. loose panicles of rose-coloured flowers on slender 
stalks. The calyx is slightly irregular, and the 
lobes of the ooroUa areribbed in the centre. One 
of the'flve stamens is shorter than the other four. 
It is a native of S. Brasil, and was introduced by 
H, Forget to Hort. Sander. 
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T. M. Crook. — The death occurred on 
March 8 of Mr. Thomas Miller Crook, Stanley 
Grange, Hoghton, near Preston, aged forty-five 
years. Mr. Crook was well known in the district 
as a cultivator of Orchids. 

Mrs. Cocker. — We regret to announce the 
■ death, on the 13th inst., of Mra. Cocker, wife of 
Mr. Codker, the w^ll-known nurseryman, Sprinir- 
KDJ, Aberdeen. ' ^ 



CULTUEE OF HABDY PEENS. 
Now that Ferns have benefited by a long 
winter's rest, and are still ao £ar in. a donuant 
state that there is no new growth liable to 
damage, it is obviously the right time to re- 
arrange, s^ot, and divide the plants. These 
operations.aiie beat effected in Maxoh, a£d under 
glass they cannot be 'undectaJGen too tioan. Out- 
of-doors, the end of the month is early enough, 
especially as it is iM>t well to expose *tiae Sbms, 
which preaumably have beenprotectedtbroughout 
the winter by their old -fronds, dead or alive, 
prematurely to ri^ of damage l^-'removingi^is 
protection and *8ubjeotmg «them to oold drying 
winds. Pots, pans, and all similar receptacles 
should now be overhauled imd cleaned, and the 
contained plants shifted and -vepotted-according 
to their needs. 'Fine specimens in large -pots 
often Temain in good healthy condition for many 
yearsi and -if last season's growth was satisfac- 
tory they can be left alone, or at most a Kttle 
mulching of fresh soil may be added. If, on the 
other hand, they have diminished in size, it is best 
to turn them out, when quite possibly it may 
be found that the great mass of soil has gone 
sour, and the bulk of the roots bas perished in 
consequence. In this ease all dead material should 
be pulled away, and !the Fern installed in a 
smaller pot with fresh compost. The best general 
compost consists of a mixture of half good yellow 
friable loam and half biown fibrous peat, with a 
liberal quantity of coarse sflver-sand, the whole 
being rather lumpy tlian fine. We must not 
forget that Nature in Tern habitats uses no sieve 
and the soil there is generally some such jnixture 
as above, and consequently very open and porous. 
Sifted soil, on the other hand, is very apt to cake 
and become sour owing to lack of aeration. 

Feme maybe roughly divided into two claaaes — 
those which form crowns round which the fronds 
are arranged circularly, and those which produce 
their fronds singly and at interv^ds on crooping 
rootstocks. The common M^e Fern, h a type .of 
the former, and the common . Polypody of the 
latter. Some species, like the Spleanworts, 
Blechnum, Parsley Fern, and JHaifs-tongue, stand 
in a sort of intermediate categoi^, since, though 
they really form crowna>.they axe on. a smaller 
soale, and the fronds are less obviooaly-axnaiged 
in cixclee. .fisaoce, while it is.-advaatagaoaa to 
those Ferns which form laxg»aAd.defiinte; Clowns 
. to be, grown singly, and to ^h&ine their ^setaor 
sideshoots removed, the others ave best lelt to 
themselves to form those clumps which constitute 
-good Bpecimens, because ^for one* reason their 
'fronds are narrower, and therefore do Hot inter- 
fere so much with each other as do those of a 
•broad and feathery nature when growing -in 
'crowded clumps. 

For -propagating purposes merely it may be 
-stated that every groining cfown, large or small, 
really represents an individual Fern, hence all 
Irat those with rambling roCt - Stocks can be 
multiplied by careful separation, either by cut- 
ting the connections or ^pulling away, when a 
bundle of independent roots is found to be 
attached ; while with those of the Polypody type, 
an inch or two of the creeping root-stock, pro- 
vided with a growing top, a frond and some 
root-fibres, provides like material in a different 
form. The large crowns of the Lastrea type 
produce side-plants or offsets first of all by a 
protrusion, which is really a large bulbil, and 
this proceeds to form both fronds and roots, the 
latter of which soon render it independent of the 
mother plant, from which it can then be wedged 
off by inserting a blunt instrument behind it, 
and so breaking the connection ; the yoimg plant 
is then ready for a quite independent career, and 
Etnce the subsequent development of itself and 



its fellows involves a struggle with the old. plant,, 
the benefit of removail is obvious. The restdt 
is that a Fern which would grow in a stunted 
fashion, say 2 feet high in a clump, with its 
special varietal features reduced considerably^ 
would attain nearly double the size when grown 
singly, and would be far more beautiful and. 
graceful in appearance. Many ot the Shield 
Ferns produce bulbils at the bases of their 
fronds, and in some varieties profusely all the 
way up, and by removing these bulbils, with a 
piece of the frond • stalk to which they aie- 
attached, inserting them in soil and keeping 
them close, numerous typical plants are obtain- 
able much more rapidly than from, spores. These: 
should, therefore, be sought for and profited by 
when ahifting and di^tfiding aad seoiBomg the- 
debnie of past frondage. FinaJl^, I ahould add 
tiiat in writing the above I have in view aot. 
the connnon forms of Bidtish Feme which are^ 
hawked in the streets and sold u» -auch by most 
nurserymen, but the far more be«itiful varieties 
which have arisen frona these by sportings, and of 
which there are hundreds of choice forms. The 
common forma are only in their place in their 
native woods and glens, and are quite eclipsed' for 
cultural purposes by their choicer descendants- 
Chas. T. Druery, F.L,S., V.S[,R. 
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y^Pke Editor dees not hold hiimtlf ' v^ por a ihU ior ike 
opmioiw «i|p^7«aMx£ 6y Am (iDTficipofufCTilij) 

THE WNCftT OffnrFrbMSRIA UA-POMIOA*-*! 
hoped the ootnaq[)ondau9e on this Conifer woald 
have elicited pacticulars of some really fine trae,. 
but at present the Pencarrow tree is the ku^estof 
which measurementB have been ^ven. Some tei^ 
years ago two other specimens oi this species -at 
Dropmore were as fine as that quoted by Mjr. 
Page. One grew by the carriage-drive, and waa 
^e fellow to that just cut down, inasmuch aa 
itfaey weve -both "a present ^Amm the Hon. Jir. 
•amBville, yiho assietiBd in the plaatiiig." %e. 
other grew near the beautiful Taoga Mertanaiaaa^ 
then oiJled Abies Albertiana^ and^aa by maiiy con- 
sidered the finest of the Dropmore Crjf»tomeriai^;. 
Ibut it seems that the Pinetum specimens mustha^e 
latterly outstripped the others, or Mr.l^age wouJi 
have qubted them when enquiring^ for finer»8p«A- 
mens. I have several times noted that Cxypto- 
meriaa grow away rapidly formany^Taara, and wan 
isaddonly make no peroaplible dfe«aloimieBt ior 
^ihneoxlbavorefvaamoreyeau* MMfl. p a g tia l d m - 
pension of 4prQi«th ia Iraquantly ^ooat uotiDeaUte- 
where the trees are in a comparatively dry soil,. 
-andl'lurre an idaa thttti^bis elweic aoiiidaoawith 
•an uniMiaily dixy yeac, which would jwtnidQr 
sffeet amoiature-lovhig tiae Bnch.«e tfa» J a p a a a» <v 
C^ptomeria. But unless aaniml racoKls At 
growth and of the rainfall were kept* one cat^ 
only theorise on these i>oints. I feel convinced 
that the tree under notice thrlTes best wheb 
growing in a fairly good 'well^draxned loam in^ 
.moiat situation, and that the last ia-not tholetft 
aaaantial condition. Betumingtc^fine^apeeiBim^ 
<on p. -89 (If tdte "B^>ort of tfae. Conifer Qm- 
.ference " Mr. Bimn.said of thisitaaa: '* llheteHit 
specimen in England is -at Becoonoc, 64;£e0t.in' 
height and 7 feet in girth." That was, of course,. 
in 1891 ; but aiaee than tdus.tnsayAppMAtlgr has 
met with some misfortune, or M^. Page, ^who im^ 
80 recently in charge at Boconnoc, would haae 
quoted so fine a tree. A. C. Bartleit, Pencarrof 
Gardens, Cornwall. 

CAMLY PEAOHee;— If a eenaDffiaemvtakaBd&KMD 

gardeners I do not think Alexander Paaoh woold 

receive many votes either for its a ui tabiUt iy 

for cultivation tmder glass or against the op^ 

war. My predecessor here gave it a trial in 

the early house for a couple of seasons, but it» 

bud-dropping habit caused it to be removed to- 

an unheated structure, where it proved to Ite- 

just ae hekd ; and eventually it was wlegated to 

the PaaMi wall outK>f-doors,'and aTen'th«rea.fiill> 

•OBop waa so uncertain on aooonnt of tha buds 

. falling in eaa\y spring that I woa forced to 

. disaard it altogether. This varia^ ia.^awtain)y 

. one of the eajflieat Peaches to i4p^Q» bajt^as .& 
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^onrespondent eaye^ it has another fault, of split- 
ting at the stone even under good cultivation—a 
•faiidt that would eondemn any Peach. Hale's 
. Eaxly is another variety that loses many of its 
boda in the early house here, and it is seldom 
we-gefe a good orop> yet we cannot dispense with 
it» as we know of no other variety that ripens its 
froits so early and is as fine and good as this. We 
hsve notrtried Amsden June for forcing, but on the 
•outside wall it is very satisfactory, and a mueh 
letter Peach in every way than Alexander. I am 
tnclined to think soil as well as climate has a 
•deal to do with bud-dropping, and I agree to a 
.gveat extent with what Mr. Divers stated on 
p. 125, that all the American varieties are 
ihe maie«t offenders in this respect. I have 
-alsa fonad that, bud-dropping is more prevalent 
in comparatively light porous soils than in 
cetentlve ones^ In regard to the newer varieties, 
Dnchees of Cornwall and Duke of York, it is to 
ha hoped these will prove io^nune from bud- 
'd«^ping« hut as yet I have no experience of 
their behaviour. J. 2£ayne,Bicton Gardeiu, jQevcn. 

VIOLBT8 PROM SCOTLAND.— I send herewith 
A bunoh of. "Czac" Violets, gathered from.under 
.4k. waiU oat-o^door8. facing to the west, from a 
double row of plants of about 150 feet in length, 
I have to-day picked eight bunches similar to 
'^he'Otteeeiit; and a week ag& I obtained a similar 
-qnantity, having been gathering more or less 
«in«e the first week in February. The plants fn<e 
•given no attention excepting that they are re- 
planted annually in May. We use single-rooted 
sieeee attd plant them at 9 inches apart, the soil 
cielnff-previofnlyeBriehed with decayed leaf-soil. 
We do not even remove the runners, as we find 
4h0y flower free]y from these. There may be 
•single Violets superior in size of flower and 
length of stalk to the Czar, but hardly more 
Poriferous or sweeter in perfume. To fill the box 
I send also a bunch of Double Blue Violets, and 
some white ones, from frames. F» Street, Ardwtll 
hardens, Ardwell, Wigtoicnshiret N.B, [All the 
lowers are of good quality. Ed.] 

MAOHINCV. HAND-CUT BOOK-LeAVES.—Yaur 
^oamepondents appear to have overlooked the 
faet that the edges of leaves cut by hand are 
.^dwBfjr^rangh and uneven, especially }n the case 
of such a bulky paper-covered volume as the 
.J«MmaZ of th^ Jkoycd Horticultural Society. The 
' hook therefore does not shut tightly, and in the 
^K>urse of a year or so becomes laden with dust — 
'«fo say nothing of possible germs and microbes. 
>In a gardener's house it is impossible to keep all 
«9nch publications, valuable as they are, in a 
-closed book-case. The Journal may be termed an 
iwoasional publication, but if our weekly Qar- 
denert^ Chronicle were to be delivered uncut, I am 
.afraid many a howl would reach the Editor as 
^ell as the Publisher. A, C. Bartlett, 

DAFFODILS ANDSICIN IRRITATION..— Though 
ft have been doeely associated with the early 
twmMig of Daffodils for nearly twenty years, 
•handling as many as 300,000 in this way in a 
aeaaoB^ and am also familiar with the produce of 
.«nai«y aexes from the open ground at a later 
date, neeessitating considerable assistance, I 
have oifij knowu of two instances where any 
arzitation has heea caused. The first of these 
oocarred some fifteen years since ; the second 
is wi experience of the present season, and by 
so means so acute or so bad as the first. In 
both, instances not only were the hands and 
^rms affected, but the face or any portion of 
the body that was touched with the hand also 
•became inflamed in a short time. It appears that 
the irritati(Mi affects the flower-gatherers rather 
than those who bunch the flowers, the hands of the 
«former coming into direct contact with the 
•exuding juices of the plant. In the first instance 
the irritation and infiammation were so severe 
that I was compelled to take the man from the 
work. He was the only one affected out of a 
•dozen or more. I am not of the same opinion 
as Mr. J. Walker, that chapped hands or 
dirty hands have much to do with the 
matter, but rather that some persons naturally 
are more susceptible to these attacks. Of 
course if a cut or scar exists on the hands, and 
the juices come into contact with it, there is 
'«very reason for the attack. In the instance 
referred to there were no such ecars existing, and 



the bare arms— for my men nsually gather with 
the sleevea uproUed — were as badly affected as 
any part of the hand. I have never tried the 
dfeet d! putting grease o& the hands, and 
from the way much gathering -potishee the 
finger-tips and hands, should doubt its eflieaoy. 
If gloves are at all practioaUe, the fijiger-tips 
should be removed. By reason of the* quickly 
polishing and drying effect the gathering of 
Daffodil flowers has upon my own fingers and 
bands generally, I frequently hold them in the 
watesitankand give them a good rubbing together 
tbvosigh the^ water. It is onrious to note tint the 
person who suffered from gathering the early or 
forced blooms were not affected when gathering 
those grown in the open. It is also interesiiBg 
to note< that while I was probably one of the 
earUsst and worst sufferers in Eogtead f rem the 
irritation caused by Primula. obceiiica» I have 
never espeneaced any discomfort fro« the 
Daffodils. Equally iaterestiacT » ^^'^ ^^^ that 
the pefsen wSMvyMMS. ago. suffered mnoh from 
the Daffbdilsi. coqU handle the Primula with 
impimi^. It is the sama to-day» SAd the worker 
wlu> suffers from the Daffodil irritation js not in 
the least affected by the Primula. Henee I 
regard the susceptible nature of the skin to be a 
mere or less predisposing cause when cuts or 
SOAKS ave absent. J?« E, /eninss^ ^on^ten HUL 

8EBD PACKIMQ FOR LONG 8EA JOU«IIEy.-* 
It was mj mkfertunea few years ago to reoeive 
insfametieiBS from a South African gentleman to 
have a quantity ofseedssent outfrom Eogfauid to 
his estate, in tfaeTraDsvaaL I put the order in the 
, hands donet of. the' most pompetent British seeds- 
men, but he gave it to an ordinary packer, and 
the seeds wttve sent as if ^hey were only to go a few 
miles» When they were reeei ved in Africa they were 
perfsotty. wet and useless. The gentieman was 
very much annoyed* as there was a season lost in 
growth before aseoond consignment could be sent 
out, and although the seedsman offered to repeat 
the order free of, all charge, the client was so 
disgusted at what he termed British methods 
that he would have nothing further to do with the 
matter. I nftsy si^y that I have always understood 
that seeds going a long sea-journey should he 
sent in hermetically sealed tins ; but I may also 
add to the foregoing that I have received seeds 
from Alrioa-in good condition when not hermeti- 
cally sealed. But these would be carried with 
paaseBgeis' luggage, and in specially dry 
quaiiers, and not with ordinMry freight. H, R. 
mUiektvi. 

THE WEATHER AND WATER SUPPLY.— There 
is a general oompiaint in this neighbourhooci, 
and I believe also in some other districts, that 
the ordinary wells are not yielding their usual 
8U|^ly of water, and that field pits and ponds are 
unusually low. To farmers and gardeners a 
plentiful supply of water is absolutely necesssry, 
and the pressnt threatened scarcity and long- 
contixfned absence of rain seems to eneourage a 
belief or fear amongst them that unless rain 
comes quickly and copiously we are in for a dry 
season. Those people who happen to be favoured 
with a stream flowing through their grounds 
would do weU to lose no time in putting a 
barrage across it, and thus save themselves suffi- 
cient water to tide them over the predicted 
searcity. A few slabs or stakes driven into the 
bed of the brook or streamlet, and these backed 
by a little puddled clay or some turves, would 
suffice to form an effective dam. This barrage 
should be completed and the head of water 
saved whilst the stream is still in good flow; 
this neglected, all the water will have run to 
waste by finding its way down the valley to the 
nearest sea. This economical and cheap system 
of providing a rural water storage might be 
multiplied infinitely all over the country where- 
ever there is a small stream which could be so 
operated upon. I have had for a number of 
years this arrangement in my grounds here, which 
has afforded my cattle a plentiful supply of 
water through several dry seasons, and thus 
saved me much trouble and expense. If anyone 
has the means of putting down a more permanent 
brick or stone barrage aU the better. But these 
are not the times to suggest expensive work for 
3ither landlord, farmer or gardener, if a more 
temporary and less expensive arrangement will 



answer the purpose as well. It may be gathered 
that my reason for advising a timely storage of 
water is that all the small streamlets in this 
neighbourhood, and I believe also in most others 
in the midland counties, become practically dry 
during seasons of long-continued drought. TT. 
Miller, Berktwell, Covevivy. 

THE BRITISH QARDENER8' ASSOCIATION.— ^A 
special meeting of the Kingston Gardeners' Society 
has been arranged for the evening of Friday the 
24th inst., in Fife Hall» close to the railway- 
station, when Mr. W. Watson, of Kew, will 
address the members in reference to the objedbs 
of the Association. Mr. Watson specially wished 
to come to Kingston, and tlxe date has been 
purposely arranged to suit his convenience. As 
the objects of the Association seem to have 
aroused considerable interest, many gardeners 
resident in the neighbourhood not members of 
the local Society may wish to attend the meeting, 
and they will be cordially welcomed. Whatever 
may be the general opinion as to the merits or 
otherwise of the objei^ts of the British Gardeners' 
Association, Mr. W. Watson is a difitinguished 
botanist and gardener, and should be given a very 
cordial recep^on and a good audienceu Kingston, 

Q RAPE-FRUIT.— The Grape-Fruit is generally 
considered to be a variety of the Buxnelo, Citrus 
decumana. It is so described in the Cesitiry 
Liciianary, and in your own columns a contri- 
butor identified it as such a few yean ago. I 
have just seen the fruit for the first time, and 
find its seeds have mc^e than one embryo. This 
is characteristic of the Orange, but I have never 
found, tiie Fomelo with more than ona embryo in 
its seed. The other features of- the fruit being 
intermediate between the Orange and thePu- 
melo, it most probably is a hybrid, and if so its 
history should be recorded. Possibly some of 
your American oorrespondentj may know the 
facts of the case, and place beyond doubt the 
origin of this interesting and. ornamental fruit. 
O. Moriholl Woodrovo. 



S O C I ET X E.S. 

THS BOYAL HOBTICUIiTUB^L. 

Makch 14.— An excellent display of very varied 
exhibits was made on Tuesday last in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Wcstniinflter. 
There were showy groups of Orchids, which included 
some valuable novelties. 

TheOiM^BiD CouMrmsrecommeadsd no fewer than 
ten Awards of Merit. 

The PtORAL Committee recommended seven Awaids 
of Merit, including one for Heloniopsis brevisoapa, a 
species probably new to culti\-ation. Eleven Medals 
were awarded for groups of plants and flowers of verj' 
diverse chaacter. These included an interesting 
collection of Platyceriums from Messrs. Hill & Sons, 
and a group of Camellias from Messrs, W. Paul & 
Son. 

The Fruit axd Vbgetable Committek mado no 
Award to novelties, but some well-preserved Apples 
were shown in a collection. 

The Narcissus Committkb met for the first time 
this season, but little of interest was forthcoming. 

At the meeting of the Scibnttfio Committee, Dr. 
M. T. Masters, F.R.S., on behfilf of the Committee, 
presented Prof. Henslow with a service of plate, in 
recognition of the valuable services he has rendered to 
the Committee during the many years he acted as its 
Honorary Secretary (see p. 1G8). 

In the afternoon over eighty new Fellows were 
elected, and the Rev. Prof. Henslow delivered a 
lecture on "Bud Variation," the subject being well 
illustrateil by a number of lantern slides. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : AV. ilarshall. Esq., Chairman, and Messrs. 
C. T. Druery, F. Page Roberts (Rev.), Jno. Green, R. 
Wilson Kcr, G. Reuthe, R. Hooper Pearson, C. J. 
Salter, Jno. Jennings, C. Blick, C. Dixon, C. Jeffries, 
C. E. Shea, Ed. Mawley, W. P. Thompson, E. H. 
Jenkins, W. Cuthbertson^ J. W. liarr, Geo. Paul, H. 
J. Cutbush, (ieo. Nicholson, Jas. "Walker, C. R. 
Fielder, and W. Howe. 

A new variety of rambling Rose was shown by 
Messrs. Hobbies, Lt<l., Dereham, Norfolk. It is 
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named *' Philadelphia Rambler," being an introduction 
from America. The flowers appear to be rather fuller 
and certainly of deeper colour than those of Turner's 
Crimson Bambler; but the Committee desire to see 
specimens that have been cultivated out-of-doors. 

Lathyrus pubescens, a very pretty and fragrant 
greenhouse species with pale blue flowers was shown 
from Lord Rothschild's garden, Gunnersbury House, 
Acton (gr., Mr. Geo. Reynolds). It received an Award 
on April 21, 1903. 

Shortia galacifolia rosea, a variety shown by Messrs. 
W. CuTBUSH k Sons, has flowers of deeper colour than 
the variety lilacina, and is the richest tinted form of 
this very pretty plant we have yet seen. 

Magnolia Campbelli (see fig. in Oardtnera* Chronicle^ 
Feb. 5, 1896, p. 89) is one of the handsomest species. 
It is a native of Siklrim, but the flowers hitherto pro- 
duced in this country do not rival those in their native 
habitat. Richly-coloured flowers were shown on this 
occasion by Lord Ilcmester, Abbotsbury, Dorsetshire 
(gr. Mr. H. Kempshall). 

Fritillaria discolor was shown by Miss WiLLHOTT, 
Great Warley, who had several pots full of well-grown 
plants about 1 foot high. The species obtained an 
Award on January 11, 1887, under the name of Eorol- 
kowia discolor. The flowers are greenish • yellow- 
ooloured, with purple markings at the base of the 
corolla. 

Mr. L. B. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey, 
exhibited a large group of forced flowering shrubs, in 
which considerable variety was represented. The best 
features were some plants of Rhododendron (Azalea) 
Anthony Koeter, Ribes sangmneum, Xanthooeras sorbi- 
folia, standard Lilacs, standard Laburnums, Ac There 
was one plant of the new Jasminum primulinum in 
flower (from a cold house), and several plants of 
derodendron Balfouri in flower. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush k Sons, Highgate Nurseries, 
London, N., again made a very large display of forced 
trees and shrubs, including most of the species shown 
on the last occasion. The standard specimens of 
Laburnum were very fine, 7 feet or more high ; double- 
flowered Thorns several feet higher, Staphylea colchica, 
Ribes, and Rhododendrons. Messrs. Cutbush also 
exhibited excellent plants of Boronia megastigma^ 
Erica gracilis ovata vemalis, Boronia heterophylla, 
and Mignonette **Cutbush's Giant," there being groups 
of each of these plants. Messrs. Cutblsh k Sons also 
displayed a large collection of alpine and hardy plants, 
placing such plants as Daphnes, Dwarf Conifers, and 
other small shrubs suitable for rockeries toward the 
background (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. W. Paul k Sons, Waltham Cross Nur- 
series, Herts, exhibited a group of Camellias in pots 
and a number of out Camellia flowers arranged in 
boxes. At a' time when Camellias are so much neg- 
lected generally, such collections of choice varieties as 
are shown by Messrs. Paul are specially interesting 
(Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, exhibited a collection of choice Ferns, such 
as Polystichum mucronatum, Adiantum cardiochltena^ 
Lastrea erythrosera, Davallia Tyermani, &c The 
remainder of the table was occupied by greenhouse- 
flowering plants (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. J. Hill & Son, Barrowfield Nurseries, Lower 
Edmonton, furnished the concert platform with a 
splendid collection of Platyceriums, placing suflScient 
Ferns of other types among them to give suit- 
able relief to the group. The centre of the display 
was occupied by a grand plant of P. grande, while on 
neither side were, arranged specimens of P. Hilli, P. 
angolense, P. aethiopicum, P. Willinckii, P. Yeitdiii, 
P. alcicome, P. a. ma jus, &c. (Silver -gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Sutton k Sons, Reading, filled one of the 
side tables with pot plants of Hyacinths. The display 
was divided into three batches, with white, blue, 
and blush-rose coloured flowers respectively, while 
the whole was pleasingly interspersed with small 
Ferns. The strain is intermediate between the 
ordinary Dutch and Roman Hyacinths, the flower- 
spikes being tall and the flowers highly fragrant, a 
type suitable for decorative purposes, and said to be 
especially serviceable for early forcing. They are 
known as "Italian " Hyacinths. 

Messrs. Cannkll k Sons, Swanley, Kent, made one 
of the brightest displays in the Hall with their vases 
of Zonal Pelargoniums and of Cinerarias. The Pelar- 
goniums would be hard to surpass for size of petals 
and for briUiancy of colours. Varieties that especially 
appealed to us were Sir E. Cassel (scarlet), Sir Thomas 
Hanbury (deep scarlet-crimson, with exceptionally 
large petab), Princess of Wales (rosy-red), and Prince 



of Orange (orange-red). The Cinerarias were of the 
*'stellata" type, and were represented in many shades 
of colour (Silvei Flora Medal). 

Messrs. John Laino k Sons, Forest Hill, London, 
set up two semi-circular groups of plants;, the one 
composed of Clivias (Imantophyllums), the other of 
Begonias. Both groups were relieved with Ferns and 
small Palms. 

Messrs. Jas. Ybitch k Sons, King's Road, Chelsea, 
showed Primula x kewensis, Camellia reticulata, and 
Rhododendron Veitchii. Messrs. Veitch also showed 
some excellent forms of Imantophyllums, a batch of 
Shortia galacifolia, and plants of Senecio auricula- 
tissimus (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. S. MoBTiifSR, Famham, Surrey, displayed a 
batch of white Stocks, named " AU the Year Round." 
The fragrance of the flowers was very noticeable. 
The variety is valuable in that it produces flowers 
earlier in the season than the ordinary type, while 
later-sown batches will maintain a succession late in 
the season (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. HxNBT Lanoston, Nurseryman, Marston, Pem- 
bridge, Herefordshire, had seven! vases of the beau- 
tiful deep-blue-ooloured Violet Princess of Wales. 

Mr. G. Mount, Canterbury, Kent, put up a similar 
group of Rose-blooms to that displayed by him at the 
last meeting, with the exception that a few more 
varieties were included. The same-high-class culture 
was seen as in the previous display (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. A. B. Wadds, The Gardens, Paddockhurst, 
staged some well-grown pot-plants of Cydamen. Each 
plant carried numerous flowers, some of which were of 
< the crenated'petalled type (Bronze Banksian Medal). 
' Messrs. Ambbobb k Son, Cheshunt, staged a mis- 
cellaneous group of greenhouse plants, Roses, Cine- 
rarias, Genista fragrans, Mignonette; also Tulips, 
Narcissus, &c 

Messrs. H. C. Pulham k Son, 71, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, showed examples of sandstone, 
ironstone, and other materials used in the construction 
of rockeries, water-gardens, &c, with a miniature 
rook-garden formed of the same material, and photo- 
graphs of finished work executed by the firm in different 
gardens. 

Mr. RiOHABD Ankbb, Addison Nursery, Napier 
Road, Kensington, W., again showed specimens of 
tufa, and pictures of rock-work and other structures 
made of this material. 

Hardt and Alpine Pij^nts. 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutford, showed a 
small collection of alpine and hardy plants. 

Messrs. R. Wallace k Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, 
Colchester, showed some excellent plants of Anemone 
Pulsatilla, also Crocuses, Hepaticas, Fritillaria citrina, 

&C. 

' Messrs. Barr k Sons, 11, 12, 13, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, showed Alpine and hardy 
plants. We noticed some pleasing forms of Hepaticas, 
also Sisyrinohium grandiflorum. Iris unguicularis 
(stylosa), Lachenalias, Sdllas, Anemone fulgens, &c 

Messrs. Thos. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex, 
staged Alpine and hardy plants. Among other good 
things were Sarracenia flava, Trilliums, including T. 
sessile, forms of species of Primulas, kc, (Bronze Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs. Gbo. Jackuan k Son, Woking Nurseries, 
Surrey, contributed a large group of Shortia galacifolia. 
We also noticed Megasea Stracheyi, Fuchsia micro- 
phylla, and a splendid spike of Watsonia Ardemei, 
Anemones, Irises, Saxifrages, and similar plants. 

- Adelins, Duchess of Bedford, Woodside Gardens, 
Bickmans worth (gr., Mr. Dickson), set up an admirable 
display of Hellebores in vases. 

Messrs. B. S. Williams k Sons, Upper Holloway, 
London, N., staged a number of alpine and hardy 
plants. 
Mr. Jno. R. Box, West Wickham Nurseries, showed 

' a few alpine plants. 

Mr. G. Reuths, Keston, Kent, showed many good 
species suitable for the rock-garden, &c. — Snowflakes, 
Saxifrages, Crocuses, Primulas, Irises, Shortias ; 
Anemone blanda was well flowered (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Mr. A. J. Bruce, The Nurseries, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy and West Didsbury, showed a collection of 
flowers of varieties and species of Sarracenias. 

AiAfsiPds. 

Awards of Merit. 
Adonii amurefWM.— A double-flowering variety of 
this well-known alpine plant. The flowers have a 
band of green florets round the central yellow ones, as 



is occasionally seen in Ranunculuses. Shown by 
Messrs. W. Cutbush & Sons. 

Cantua buxifolia {depended) (see fig. 69, p. 173).— 
Flowers of this showy and beautiful Polemoniaoeoua 
plant were shown by H. J. Elwes, Esq., Colesboume, 
Andoversford. It is a very old garden plant from th& 
Peruvian Andes, and bears funnel-shaped flowera 
having a very long tube. Colour rosy-red, with a 
little orange colour on the exterior of the tube. The 
correct name is C. buxifolia. 

Carnation General Kv/roki,—ThiB is a first-dass, 
bright crimson-flowered Tree-Carnation. The flowers 
are of good form, with very slightly fimbriated petalsy 
rich oolour, non-bursting calyx, and moderately stoui 
stems. Shown by Messrs. W. Cutbush k Sons. 

Erioa x Fei^u.— This hybrid from E. arborea and 

E. codonoides (lusitanica) was shown at the previous 
meeting, and has already been described in these 
pages (see issues for February 18, 1906, p. 106, and 
March. 4, p. 138). Messrs. Robert Veitch k Son, 
Exeter, exhibited a fine bush-like plant, literally 
covered with its white flowers. 

HelUborus orienialU Stephen Olbrich,— This variety 
has very large flowers of deep reddish-purple colour 
which is very effective. Shown by Sir Trevor 
liAWRENes, Bart, Burford. 

Helaniopsis ferevMcopo.— This little Japanese lilia- 
ceous plant is apparently new to cultivation. The 
inflorescences were from 3 to 4 inches high, bore seven 
or eight flowers each, and the peduncle four or five 
adpressed rudimentary leaves, characteristic of the 
genus. The flowers are pure white except for the 
reddish-coloured pistil and bluish aathers. Shown by 
Messrs. Barr k Sons. 

Pulmonaria arvemOMtt alba,— This is a pure white 
variety, the typical form having flowers of deep blue 
colour. The plant was scarcely 3 inches high, and 
the flowers are borne in dusters. From Messrs. W. 
Cutbush k Sons. 

Orohid Ck>mmittee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the chair ; and 
Messrs: Jas. O'Brien (hdn. sec.), De B. Crawshay, W. 
Boxall, W. H. Young, W. H. White, A. A. McBean, 

F. W. Ashton, G. F. Moore, H. BaUantine, J. Colman, 
R. G. Thwaites, T. W. Bond, W. A. Bilney, andH. J. 
Veitch. 

There was a very good show of Orchids, and ten 
' varieties were given Awards of Merit. 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr., Mr. 
W. P. Bound), staged a very effective group, in the 
centre of which was a number of the perpetual- 
flowering Epidendrum x Boundii, with pretty heads 
of orange and red flowers. Also in the group at 
intervals were selections of Odontogloosimi onqtum, 0. 
triumphans, Leelia cinnabarina, Phalnnopsis, good 
varieties of Cattleya Triame, Leelia flava, and ICiltoniia 
Warscewicsii. Among albinos was a good specimen of 
Cbbttleya intermedia alba (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Charlbswobth k Co. had a fine group, 
principally of hybrids, which included Odontoglossunn 
X Harryano-triumphans, of excellent quality, the 
larger having the features of O. triumphans latise- 
palum ; good forms of O. x Adrians, Brasso-Cattleya 
X Digbyano-TrianssHeaton variety, of.an uniform warm 
rose oolour; Cattleya x Empress Frederick superba, 
very near to the previously certificated variety I^e- 
nata ; L.-C. x luminosa, L.-C. x Wellsiana albcns,. 
L.-C. X callistoglossa, a pretty batch of the yellow- 
petailed L.-C. x Myra. with variously tinted rose-and- 
purple labeilums, a batch of Phaius x Norman, uid 
other showy hybrids. Among the species and varieties, 
were two good purple-spotted forms of Odontoglossumi 
crispum, good O. cirrosum, Spathoglottis aure^ 
Platydims glumacea, kc. (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. J. Cypher k Sons, Cheltenham, had a very 
interesting group, which contained some rare and 
pretty species specially well grown, and a good show 
of Dendrobiums, including several of the yellow, 
fringed-lipped D. Brymerianum, some of the best 
forma of D. nobile, D. Wardianum album, D. crassi- 
node album, D. x Apollo album, and several other 
fine hybrids of its class ; a good selection of Odonto- 
glossums, including a very fine specimen of the true- 
O. n«vium majus; good examples of Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum, Epiphronitis x Veitchii, some good 
Cypripediums, Lselio - Cattleya x Imp&atrioe de 
Russie, and other Lielio - Oattieyas, Masdevallias^ 
Cypripediums, ko. (Silver Flora Medal). 
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Fig. 69.— cantua buxifolia (dkpendens): flowers bright rose-pink. 
Shown on Tuesday last by Mr. ElweSt and recommended an Award of Merit by the Floral Committee. (Sec p. 172.) 
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Messrs. Sander k Sons, St Albans, staged a group 
containing several good forms of Cattleya Trianae,. and 
notably one named *'Blue Gown," a fine flower with 
lavender- tinted sepals and petak, and" violet -blue front 
to the lip. Among interestfnl^-flpedes were two plants 
of the rare and singular Odontoglossum stellatum. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Tankrrville, Chilling- 
ham Castle, Northumberland (gr., Mr. Hunter), 
showed a small group of rare Orchids, in which were 
the delicately - tinted Brasso - Cattleya x Digbyano- 
Schroderae Tankervilliae (see Awards), Cypripedium x 
aureum virginale and C. x a. Hyeanum, a very finely 
spotted C. X Helen II., C. x Dora Crawshaw (niveura 
X Charlesworthii), an attractive flower, rose-purple, 
tinged and veined ; C. x ISIaudise, &c. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. W. 
H. White), showed Dendrobium x Melpomene inver- 
fium, a good yellow flower with purple blotch in the 
lip; spikes of the rare Odontoglossum coronarium 
miniatum, and the interesting Epi- Cattleya x Gaskello- 
Parkinsoni (C. Gaskelliana x E. Parkinsonianum), with 
.singularly-formed white flower tinted with rose. 

Captain G. L. Holford, C.I.E., Westonbirt (gr., 
Mr. H. Alexander), showed Cattleya Trianre Percival, 
a large rose - tinted flower ; and two others (see 
Awards). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, showed 
Dialaelia x Veitchii (Diacrium bicomutuni x Laelia 
cinnabariua), a very remarkable hybrid with fleshy 
iweudobulbs resembling those of Diacrium bicornutum, 
.and erect, 2-feet-longinfloie8cence, bearing on the upper 
third portion nine or ten flowers about 2 inches across, 
and with narrow segments, white tinged with lilac, the 
younger flowers showing a bronzy tint derived from L. 
cinnabarina. [This plant, on account of its botanical 
interest, was awarded a Botanical Certificate by the 
Scientific Committee.] 

FRANcrs Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, "SVoking (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins), showed Cypripedium x allertonenso 
magnifioum with two flowers. 

R. G. Thwaites, Esq., Chessington, Streatham (gr., 
Mr. Black), showed a selection of Dendrobium x 
Blackianum ("SViganipe xFindlayanum) displaying great 
variation, from white with yellow disc to rose-tinted, 
one of which was very near to D. x melanodiscus. 
No two were alike, but varied both in form and colour. 
]SIr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham, sent two plants 
of Cyprii>edium x Deedmanianum, and a hybrid of 
C. Lawrenceanum, 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, showed a fine 
plant of a supposed natural hybrid between Oucidium 
Cavendishianum and O. luridum or carthaginense, and 
named O. Lowii x ; the spike was 7 feet 6 inches in 
length, with eight branches bearing altogether about 
200 yellow flowers spotted with brown. 

M. Chas. Vuylsteke, Loochristy, Ghent, sent 
several good hybrid Odontoglossums, including a 
finely-flowered O. x ardentissimum (Cultural Com- 
mendation). 

M. JcLES Hte, Ghent, showed Cattleya x Madame 
Jules Rye (Gaskelliana alba x 3[ossi:e AVageneri), 
white with yellow disc, the segments being narrower 
til an in some other white Cattleyas. 

F. Menteith Ogilvie, Esq., The Shrubbery, Oxford 
<gr., Mr Balmforth), showed Lajlio-Cattleya x Gottoiana 
magnifica, and Cypripedium callosum Sanders; 
Shrubbery variety, with much white in the petals and 
dorsal sepal. 

A. H. Houlder, Esq., Hurst riace, Bexley (gr., 
Mr. Dyer), showed a fine specimen of C<elogyne 
■cristata Trentham variety. 

Alderman Williaii Uolton, ^layor. of AVarrington 
(gr., Mr. Cain), sent Cypripetlium Chamberlainianura 
magnificum, a vcr^' large flower, the i)lant having 
extraordinary vigour. 

The Rev, F. Mason, The Firs, Warwick (gr., Mr. 
Marlow), showed a good lirasso-Cattleya x Digbyano- 
Warneri . 

Awards of Merit. 

Brasso -CatUcim Dighm noSchrodern Tank€rvillHe[\]. 
From The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Tankerville, 
Chillingham Castle, Northumberland (gr., Mr. Hunter). 
— A very delicately -tinted and finely-fiinged flower; 
white with a pearl-pink blush, 

Ci/prij^edinni x Chas. Ricktnan rar. viaffniHca 
(barlmtum nigrum x bellatulum). From Capt. G. L. 
Holford, CLE. (gr., ^Ir. Alexander).— Flower largo 
and well rounded ; lip dark-claret coloured, the other 
segments rose with purple dots and veining ; the top of 
the dorsal sepal and petals white. 

Lycaste Skinncri atro-sanguinca. From Capt. G. 
L. Holford.— Sepals white tinged with rose ; petals 



bright magenta-rose ; lip dark blood red. A very 
showy flower. 

Dendrobium. Wardianum candtdum. From J. 
Newton Mapping, Esq,, Headley Park, Epsom (gr., 
Mr. Beeson). — One of the largest white forms ; disc of 
lip orange with dark chocolate blotch. 

Cypripedium x Haywoodianum ( x T. B. Haywood 
X bellatulum). From Mrs. Haywood (gr., Mr. 
Salter).— A largo finely-shaped flower tinted with 
rose-purple and veined with claret-colour, the upper 
margin of the dorsal sepal being white. 

Odontoglossum x ama bUe. From M. Chas. Vdylstekb, 
Loochristy, Ghent.— Flowers cream- white and formed 
like those of O. crispo-Harryanum, but the petals bore 
more numerous and smaller reddish-brown markings. 

Odontoglossum x LavjreMseanwm (triumphans x 
Rolfeae).— A fine hybrid with yellow sepals and petals 
heavily barred with chestnut-brown ; lip, white 
marked with purple. From M. Ohas. Vuysteke. 

Brasso- Cattleya x Digbyano-Triance, Beaton variety. 
From Messrs. Charlbswohtii & Co., Heaton, Bradford. 
—Flower large and heavily fringed, of an uniform 
lilac-rose colour, with greenish-yellow disc to the lip. 

Dendrobium x Chessingtonensc (aureum x "Wiganiae). 
— Flowers large, of bright-yellow colour, with chocolate- 
purple disc to the lip. From R. G. Thwaites, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. Black). 

Dendrobium x Elwesii (Hildebrandii x aureum). 
From H. J. Elwes, Esq., Colesbome, Cheltenham.— 
An atti*active flower of good size ; cream-coloured, with 
a purple blotch on the lip. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: A. H. Pearson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. Jos. Cheal, W. Bates, Geo. Woodward, S. 
Mortimer, Alex. Dean, H. Parr, Geo. Keif, W, Pope, 
P. 0. M. Veitch, John Lyne, F. Q. Lane, G. Reynolds, 
Geo. Wythes, Ed. Beckett, G. Norman, H. Markham, 
and H. Soraers Rivers. 

Messrs. H. Cannkll & Sons, Swanley, Kent, staged 
a large collection of Apples, including 122 distinct 
varieties. Many of the fruits showed evidence of having 
been kept far beyond their proi)er season, but on the 
whole the display was admirable, the colouring of the 
fruits being especially pronounced. We may mention 
Bramley's Seedling, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Lane*8 Prince 
Albert, Bismarck, Calville Boisbunce, and Beauty of 
Kent as being shown in fine condition (Silver Knightian 
Medal). 

Leoture on "Bud Variation." 

Professor HensloVd lecture was richly illustrated 
by lantetti slides and actual specimens. After observ- 
ing that all plants have an inherent power of varying 
in response to, if not always in useful adaptation to, 
changed conditions of life, by which new species are 
introduced into the world, and that many new forms 
arise under cultivation by the same means, the lecturer 
observed that sports only differ from such variations in 
degree and by the suddenness of their appearance, 
whether as a part of a plant or as a seedling ; so that 
there is often a difficulty in drawing any sharp line 
between varieties, sports, and even monstrosities. The 
immediate causes of sports are often very obscure, but 
can sometimes be reasonably traced to altered distri- 
bution of light, as in the changed position of leaves, or 
again to the amount of formative material present, as 
in •*cut" leaves, &c., or to heat, as in f astigiation. The 
examples taken as illustrative and explanative were 
tiie fastigiate, fasciate, and [weeping types of stems, 
and spiral torsion and spinescence, cut and crisped 
forms of leaves, multiforyi, double, crested, and peloric 
flowers ; the change of form, colour, &c., in fruits, and 
the dissociation or the separation of characters of the 
two or more parents in a hybrid or cross. 



exhibited Dendrobium x whitefieldense, a hybrid of a 
very prolific nature (Award of Mferit). 

E. BosTOCKf Esq., Stone (gr., Mr. Balance), exhi- 
bited Cypripedium x Robsbni, a supposed hybrid 
between C. insignfe Sianderse x C. x exul. , ., ,^ , 

J. E. Williamson, Esq. (gr., Mr. Jones), exhibited 
Dendrobium nobile Williamson's var., a pretty and 
very chaste flower, being very light in colour except 
for the well-coloured tips to the petals. 

The best feature of the meeting was a magnificent 
display of plants by Messrs. Cypher k Sons, of 
Cheltenham, which included some lovely Dendrobiuma, 
Cypripediums, Oattkyas, Lycastes, and other plant* 
in season (Silver-gilt Medal). , , ^ >r 

Votes of Thanks for groups were awarded to Messrs. 
Keeling, Mitchell, Williamson, Statteb, Allkn, 
Parker, Cowan, and Lk Docx. P. W, 



MANCHESTEB AND NORTH OP 
ENGLAND OBCHID. 

March 2.— There was a moderate display of plants 
at the meeting held on this date. 

S. Gratrix, Esq., Whalley Range (gr., IVIr. Cypher), 
exhibited Cattleya Trianae var. Juno, a fine variety 
having flowers of good shape and substance, and closely 
resembling a varictv of C. Schroderae in its uniformity 
of colouring (Award of Merit). 

The same exhibitor had two good forms of Odonto- 
glossum crispuro, one of which, O. c. var. "Melba," 
was voted an Award of Merit. 

E. RoGERSON, Esq., Didsbury (gr., Mr. Blomiley), 
received an Award of Merit for Odontoglossum crispum 
var, "Stanley Rogerson," a pretty variety marked with 
dark spots. Cattleya Trianae var. "Our King" came 
from the same collection. 

R. LE Doux, Esq., West Derby (gr., Mr. Davenport), 
sent a few plants, the best of which was a 
splendidly -grown and fine variety of Odontoglossum 
macula tum with the varietal name "marlfieldense." 
This plant obtained an Award of Merit. 

T. Statter, Esq., Whitefield (gr., Mr. Johnson"), 



NATIONAL PBUIT GBOWEi^* 
PEDEBATION. 

A MEETING of the 'Council was held on Monday, 
March 13, at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, the President, Mr. F. S. W. Comwallia, m the 
Chair 

Letters were read from the Board of Agriculture 
stating that a leaflet was under preparation dfalmg 
with the disease of Apple and Pear twigs sent to the 
Board for indentification. , x,. i. xu 

The Railway Services Committee reported that tbcy 
were negotiating with the Railway Companies concerned 
for the cheaper conveyance of manure f romBirmmgham to 
the Vale of Evesham ; that the South-Eastern Company 
were, at their instance, considering arrangements for 
an improved connection between their system and 
those of the Northern Companies with a view to 
quicker transit of fruit from Kent to the ^ortl^of 
England and SootUmd. The Committee also reported 
that a summary of the evidence proposed to be given by 
Mr. Miskin .before ;the Departmental Committee on 
Preferential Rates had been duly sent in. 

As a suggestion had been made that a Conference 
of Fruit Growers should be held next autumn under the 
auspices of the Federation, the Council considered the 
matter and decided that such a Conference was 
desirable, and that the preliminary arrangements 
should be commenced forthwith. 

A discussion took place on the terms by which 
kindred Societies should be allowed to affiliate with the 
Federation, and the following were agreed to, subject to 
the approval of the Annual General Meeting, viz. : 
For any Society whose membership does not exceed 
200, an annual fee of three guineas, with representa- 
tion on the Council by two members. For every 
hundred members or part thereof above 200, an extra 
fee of one guinea, with one raefttber of Council to every 
100 members, A resolution was unanimously passed 
declaring the urgent necessity of devising means to 
prevent the importation of diseased Apples or other 
fruit, more particularly those affected with the Codlm 
Moth, such diseased importations being a danger to 
the orchards and nurseries of Great Britain. The 
resolution was ordered to be forwarded to the Board of 
Agriculture. " 

UNITED HORTICULTUBAL BBNEPIT 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 
Mahch 13.— The Annual Meeting of this Societv 
was held on the above date at the Caledonian Hotel, 
Adelphi, Strand, London. Mr. W. P. Wiight pre- 
sided. The Annual Report was presented, from 
which we extract the following paragraphs :— 

In many respects the year 1904 has been a record 
one, no fewer than ninety-five candidates having been 
admitted to membership, this number showing an 
increase of twelve over the previous highest number 
elected in any one year. The membership at the end 
of the year totals 1,070, made up of 609 paying on the 
higher scale, and 467 paying on the lower scale. 

Sick members to the number of eightv -six have 
benefited under the Sick Fund, the total P»jd out 
during the year being £327 Gs., or an average of £3 10^. 
per sick member. This sum has been met by a deduc- 
tion of Is. M. from the contributions of the higher- 
seale members, and of \s, lid. from the lower-scale 
members. . . 

There are now six members receiving regular grants 
from the Benevolent Fund, and these amount in the 
aggregate to £99 6a. In addition several members in 
distress have been assisted to the total amount of 
£l.o 4s. Id., and in these cases the help afforded has 
been most gratefully acknowledged. Contributions to 
the Benevolent Fund amounted to £130 4s. ocL 

From the Convalescent Fund £7 has been paid out to 
members recovering from illness. , „ . , , 

Now that the Royal Horticultural Society has 
acquired a permanent home in Vincent Square, the 
Committee proj^ses to henceforth hold the Committee 
and other meetings of *' the United " at the new Royal 
Horticultural Hall, where accommodation has been, 
promised on particularly favourable terms. 

The Annual Dinn«r held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Wednesday, October 12, was again successful. 
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Ob the teoommornktion of the Rules Skib-Committee, 
the Oommiitee has decided not to ofttl ft Special 
CSeaenJ Meeting to oonsider the propoaed new rules 
until 1906. The Suh- Committee has met on numerous 
OGoasions, i^id its work, now almost finished, will be 
submitted to a competent legal authority. 

The balance-sheet shows a satisfactory state of 
affairs, the total receipts from all sources of the Benefit 
-Fund, including a balance of £17,427 Ss, Gd, brought 
forward from the previous year, amounting to 
£19,644 19<. 7d., with a total expenditure of 
£529 13s. lOtf., leavings creditbaUnceof£19,1155«. 9(2. 
Xhe Benevolent Fund also records a balance of 
£4,2S2 13«., whUe that of the Voluntary Convalescent 
Fund shows £522 4a, 9d. to the Society's credit. 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the Report 
congratulated the members upon the condition of the 
Bodeiy, and upon the fact that the number of new 
members who had joined during 1904 had constituted 
ft record in the annals of the Society. He would like 
to see the membership number nearer 11,000 than 
1,100, and thought much might be done towards this 
end. Ee also contrasted the benefits derived from 
joining this Society with those obtainable from ordi- 
nary friendly societies, who had expensive establish- 
mente to maintain and a host of highly-paid officials to 
support He further counselled all tiiose connected with 
the Society to urge the claims of the institution upon 
their fellow- workers, l^e employment of « paid can- 
vftasers to undertake this task he deprecated on account of 
the expense it would necessarily entail, but stated that 
the Gardening Press was always ready to help forward 
imv good- work connected with gardening. Toe. admir- 
able way in which the Society was ntanaged was to be 
seen in the small amount debited to the Management 
Fund, which, out of a turnover of over £20,000, only 
amounted to £265 17*. 5rf. 

Mr. Curtis seconded the adoption of the Report, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. J. Brown, an old member, regretted the slow 
progress made by the Society, and suggested that the 
age limit be lowered in order to encourage a iuvenile 
influx of membership. He also regretted that the 
Committee was waitmg until 1906 before embody- 
ing the revised rules as recommended by the Rules 
Sub-Committee. 

The retiring members of the Committee were all 
Te-elected. Mr. Collins was re-elected Secretary. 
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Lilac, per bunch. 
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Diacsenas, p. doz. 
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per dozen ... 6 O-IO 
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FuoDymna, dozen 4 0-90 
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per doz. 
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Macsuerites, per 

doz. bunches. 3 0-30 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 6 0-80 
Narcissus, per 

basket 4 0-80 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-13 
Violets, blue.i>er 

doz. bunches . 10-30 
— Parma, per 
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Asalea Flelderl, 
per dos. bun.. 

— mollis, per ds. 
bunches 

Calla sethlopica, 

per doc. blooms 3 0-40 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
American vars. 3 6-60 

— smaller do. ... 10-30 
CatUeya, per doz. 

blooms 10 0-13 

Cypripedium in- 
slgne, per doz. 

blooms 

Daffodils, per dz. 
bunch., single 
yellow 

— double 

— Emperor 

— Golden Spur 

— Henry Irving 

— princeps 

— Sir Watkin ... 
Dendrobium no- 

bUcdoz.blooms 3 6-30 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, per dozen 

blooms 

Euphorbia lacqui- 

niffiflora, bunch 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 16-30 

Hyacinths, Roman, 

per doz. bun. ... 6 0-80 
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bunch 
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forced), per bup. 3 0-30 
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— - tigrinum ... 3 0-36 
Lily of the VaUoy, 

per dozen bun.. 8 0-18 
Marguerites, per 
doz. bunches, 
white 8 0-40 

— yellow 8 0-60 

Narcissus, p. doz. 

bunches.glori- 

osus 16-26 

— paper - white 16-26 

— rheas ant's 

Eye 3 0-30 

— Soleil d'Or ... i (^- 3 o 
Odontoglossum 
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blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
p. doz. bnchs. 
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scarlet 

— salmon and 
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Roses, per dozen 
bloom?, Ni- 
phetos, 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
queminot ... 

— G.Mermet ... 

— Liberty 

— Sunrise 
Tuberoses, on 

stems, per 

dozen blooms 

Tulips, drz. bun. 

— special double 
varieties ... 18 0-34 

Violets, blue, 
English, per ds. 
bunches 16-30 



3C- 3 



3 0-60 
4,0- 6 



3 0-30 

4 0-60 

6 0-60 

30-40 
4 0-60 
4 0-60 
80-4 



3-06 
6 0-13 



VegetaUes: Arenure Wholesftle Prices^ 

a. d. a. d. | a. d. a. d. 

Artichokes,Globe, ' Mint, per dozen... 3 0-60 

per dozen ... 3 0-36 Leeks, doz. bndls. 1630 
— Jerusalem, p. j Lettuces,Cabbage, 

sieve 10 — 1 per dozen ... 13 — 



Asparagus, bunch 6 

— GUnt SO 0-80 

— Paris Green... 4 6 — 

— 8panish,bunch 3 — 

— Sprue, p. doc. 10 — 
Beans,dwt,p.lb. l »- 1 4 

— Madeira, per 
basket 3 0-36 

Beetroot, bushel 16 — 
Broccoli, Sprout- 



ing, bair ... 
Brussels-Sprouts, 



sieve 



bag 



Cabbages, p. 
Carrots, 13 bunch. 

— bag 

Cauliflowers, dos. 

— Cherbourg dz. 

— St. Male, dos. 
Celeriao, per dos. 
Celery, per dozen 

bunches 

Cress, dos. pan. 
Cucumbers, dos. 



16-30 

10-16 
16-30 
30 — 
3 8-36 
10-30 
10-16 
1 6^30 
80 — 

6 0-13 
09 — 
36-60 



Curled Kale, bush. 10 — 
Endive, per doz. 3 — 
Garlic, per lb. ... 3-04 
Greens, bushel ... 10 — 
Horseradish, fo- 
reign, p. bunch 8-09 



Musiirooms(house) 

per lb 9-10 

Onions, pickling, 

esr sieve ... 6 0-60 
nglish, cwt. 15 6-17 

— Dutch, p. bag. 13 0-14 6 

— Valencia, per 

case 16 6 — 

Parsley, 13 bunch. 3 0-26 
Parsnips, per bag 8 0-36 
Peas, French, pkt. 18 — 
Potatos, per ton 50 0-90 

— Frame, lb. ... 6-07 

— Toneriffe,cwt. 10 0-18 
Radishes, 12 bnch. 7-20 
Rhubarb, York, 

I per dozen ... 9-10 

! Salad, Fmall pun- 
nets, per doc 9 — 
Savoys, per tally 4 0-60 
Seakale, per doz. 10 0-13 
Shallots, p. sieve 6 — 

i Spinach, bush. .. 3 6-30 
Tomatos, bundle 7 0-13 

— Eugllsh, p. lb. 1 3 — 
Turnips per dos. 16 — 

— per bag ... 16-20 
Turnip-tops, bag 16 3 
Watercress, per 

doz. bunches .0607 



Ftnit: Average Wliolesale Prices. 
a.d. a.d. 



Apples, bushel ... 3 0-70 

— English, sieve 
or half bushel 1.6-8 

per barrel . 12 O-20 

— Newtown 

Pippin ... 65 — 

per case ... 30 0-M 

Bananas, bunch . 7 O-ll 

— loose, dozen 10-16 
Chestnuts, p. bag 14 — 
Cobnuts, per lb. . 6} — 
Cranberries, box 13 — 
Cust-ard - Apples, ' 

nor dozen ... 6 o-io 
Figs, per dozen ... 84 — 
Grape -Fruit, per 

case 16 0-16 



Grapes, 

Sin 



Gros 
per 



s.d. a.d. 



CClmar, 

lb. ... 
— Alicante. 

lb. 
— Almeria,doz.lb 
Lemons, per case 



Oranges, per case 
— Blo< ■ 



19-8 
per 

2 0-30 
4 0-80 
8 0-2A 

, 8 0-60 

ood 7 0-14 6 

— Navel 13 0-15 

— Jaffa, per box 16 0-18 o 

— Seville ... 6 0-66 
Pears, per case ... 17 6 — 
Pines, each ... 3 0-40 
Strawberries, A., 

per lb. 6 0-80 

B., per lb... 2 0-40 

Potatos. 

Dunbars, 80s. to 908. ; various, homegrown, 55«. to 758. 
peivton ; seed in variety. John BtUh, 32 <(: ^4, We^ingUm 
SirteU Coveni Garden. 

IUmabks.— The Figs quoted above are from Guernsey. 
There are still supplies of Apples ; Bramley's Seedling, 



69. to 88. per bushel ; Welliugtons, 58. to 78., do. ; Norfolk 
BeefiDgs, 4«. to .58., do. ; Custard Apples, 58. to 108. per doz. 
Capefiultper case : Plums, 68. to 88. • Peaches, H8. to 108 ; 
Nectarines, 78. to 108. ; Pears, 48. to ea. Grapes (white 
and black), ir)8. to 208. per case. Tbe black variety 
commands the better prloes. Strawberrieeare now more 
plentiful. The market is now reoelviag consignments 
of Egyptian Onions ; these realise from 188. 6a. to lis. 
per cwt. ■ 

jratniTS ABTD VEG1STA9LBS. 

Glasgow, J/arcA 16.— The following are the averages 
of the prices daring the past week -.—Apples, American, 
158. to 258. per barnel ; do., Canadian, 168. to 308. do. ; 
Oranges, ordinary 420's, 108. to 148. per case ; do., large. 
118. to 158. do. ; do., extra large, 168. to 208. do. : do., 
largo 714's, 128. to 148. do. ; Lemons 88. to 168. per case ; 
Bananas, 68. to 118. per bunch ; Grapes, 18. 6d. to 38. 6d. 
per lb.; Tomatos, 38. to 58. per box; Mushrooms, 18. 
to 18. 3d. per lb. ; Onions. 4'.8, 128. to 138. per case; do., 
5's, 148. to 168. do. 

LivBAPOOL, March l.i. — Wholeaale VegeidbU Market 
(North ifay).— The following are the averages of the 
current prices during tlie past week— prices varying 
according to supply :— Vegetables : Potatos, Bruce, 28. 
to 28. 4d. per cwt. ; Main Crop. 2e. M. to 88. 6d. ; Up*t0- 
Datc, 18. M. to 28. 2d. ; Turnips, 6d. to 8d. per dozen 
bunches; S^redes, 18. to is. 2d. per cwt; Carrots, 
.38. to 88. 6d. per cwt. ; Onions, foreign, 108. to 128. per 
basr; Parsley, 6d. to 8d. per dozen bunches; Cauli- 
flowers, 18. 6d. to 28. 6(1. per dozen ; Cabbages, 4d. to 
8d. do. : Celery, 8d. to 18. do.^Fruit : Oranges, Jaffa, Qs. 
to 128. 6(i. per box; Valencia, 108. to 208. per case; 
Palermo, 78. to 108. 6d. do. ; bitters, 38. to 68. do. ; 
Apples, American, 108. to 178. per barrel ; Cau^iai^, 
Us. to 278. do.; Lemons, Palermo, 68. to Il8..per cose. 
St. John's.— FoUtos, I0d. to l8. per peck : Cucumbers. 6d. 
to lOd. cnfih; Filberts. lOd. per lb. ; Grapes. English, 
18. 6<l. to 28. 6d. par lb. ; do , foreign, ad. to 8d. 
per lb. ; Pine-apples, foreign, Zs. 6d. to 38. ad. each ; 
Mushrooms, l8. to 18 3d. per lb. ^f'rten/ico<Z.— Potatos, 
8d. to lOd. per peek; new, lid. to 3d. per lb. : Celery, 
l^d. to 3d. per stick ; Cucumbers, 6d. to sd. each ; 
Tomatos. 4d. to 6d. per lb.; Grapes, Englisli, 38. to 
38. per lb. ; torcign, bd. to lOd. do. ; Apples. 2d. to 3^^. 
per lb. : Mushrooms, 18. to 18. 2d. do. ; Pine-anples, 
foreign, &/. to 58. each ; Brpzil nuts, 6d. to 8d. per lb. 



OOVSWT OAROSN PMIWWI MJUIM 

Cyclamen continue plentiful, and good in quality ; 
some of the be«t plants in 48's have realised as much 
as 1^8. per <lQ7cu. Cinerarias are also of good quality, 
but prices for tliese vary considerably; many are 
cleared at very low prices. Supplies of Genistas 
and Marguerites are over plentiful, but these will 
be needed shortly in larg(N^ quantities for use la 
window - boxes. Daffodils are plentiful, and many 
remain unsold at closing time There are good Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azalea mollis, Prunus triloba, Laburnupis, 
and Lilacs in pots, but lliey do not appear to be much 
in demand. Erica Wilmoreana and £. Cavendish! are 
obtainable in well-flowered plants ; £. persoluta and a 
few plants of £. melanUiera are still seen. Borooias 
are good. Acacias are not quite so plentiful. CalU? 
realise low prices. Lily of the Valley in pots may be Jiad 
with good foliagiB. Hydrangea Thomas Hogg in dwarf 
but well-flowered plants is noticed. Supplies of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine still hold out. Ferns, Palms, and 
other foliage plants are plentiful, but meet a very slow 
demand. There is now a better trade in hardy flower 
roots. Pansies, Polyanthus, Auriculas, and Paisies. in 
flower sure ^een, {vpd witli a few days' continuance, of 
mild weather tljo market will be receiyipg laige supplies 
of these flowers. Spring-bedding plants in store bo^es 
are arriving, they include Fuchsias, zonal Pelargo- 
nlums. Lobelias, Marguerites. &e. TImf do oot move 
freely at present. 

Cut Flowers. 

Supplies are very large, especially those from France, 
Guernsey, Jersey, and the Scilly Islands. These some 
what affect the trade in home-grown produce. 
Anemones are showy ; the St. Brigid, coronaria, fulgens, 
and the double pink varieties arc all abundant. 
The double crimson and the ycUow Ranunculus 
are good. Violets are plentiful ; English - grown 
flowers of the variety Princess of Wales are very 
fine. Roses are now over abundant. La France is 
still one of the best pink varieties, and is marketed in 
large quantities. Liberty in point of colour is much 
before GeoeralJacqueminot; the latter fades quickly, 
but Liberty keeps its colour well for a long time. 
Marquise de Litta is a good red variety. Captain Hay- 
ward is decidedly one of the best varieties for market 
purposes, although there are few blooms of this in the 
market. Carnations are cheaper. Winter Cheer- is 
very bright in appearance, but the blooms are small. 
Madame Th^rdse Franco (pink) Uriah Pike (a good 
sweet-scented crimson), tho American varieties Norway 
(pure white), Alpine Glow (blush). Fair Maid (a deeper 
shade than Enchantress), and Floriana (pink), are all 
worthy the attention of growers. The variety Mrs.T. W. 
Lawson seems likely to hold its own as the best of its 
colour. Gardenias are now plentiful. Supplies of Lily of 
the Valley are again overdone. Lilium longiflorum has 
gone down in price, but it is not over-plentiful ; a few 
good L. auratvim are seen. Tuberoses are seen again. 
The market i9 flooded with Daffodils of all sorts. Zopal 
Pelargonium **Raspair' and varieties in other 
colours, are plentiful, and sell cheaply. Azalea mollis 
does not sell readily. Tulips are now over-plentifiil ; 
in SmcU there are few subjects tliat ai*e wholly cleared at 
closing time. A. II., Covent Garden, Wtdnesday, March 15. 
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GARDENINQ IAPPOINTMENT8. 

Mb. C. C. Chafelow, from the Horticultural College, 
Sn'anley, as Gardener In the Glass aod Vegetable 
Department at the South - Eastern Agincultural 
College, Wye, Kent. 

Mr. C' W. MuiR, until recently at the Tweed Vineyards, 
Clovenfords, N.B., as Departmental Foreman at the 
Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent. 

Mr. John Reach, The Royal Nurseries, Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh, as Gardener to The Rt. Hon. Lord 
POLTV'ARTH, Meitoun, St. Boswells. 

Mr. James Bbown, Foreman at Dunmore Park, Stir- 
- lingsliire, as Gardener to The Most Hon. The 
Mabchioness of BiTTB, Abbotsford, Melrose. 

Mr. R. Habdino, for the past five and a half years 
Gardener to T. Mabtin, Esq., Treverbyne. Plymp- 
ton. as Gardener to Mrs. Hibbrbt, Broadgate, 
Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

Mr. Henby Hendebson, for the last ten years Gardener 
at Cromarty House, Cromarty, N.B., as Gardener 
and Overseer to F. R. S. Balfoub, Esq., of Dawyck, 
Peeblesshire. 

Mr. A. L Knight, for the past nine years as Gardener 
and Ballifif to Rowland Bbown, Esq., Ozhey Grove, 
Harrow Weald, Middlesex, as Gardener to Captain 
W. H. Dawson. Ravensdale, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Mr. C, Cox, for the past four years General Foreman at 
Ashridge Park, Berkhamsted, as Gardener to 
C. T. H. TowEB, Esq., Weald Hall, Brentwood, 
Essex. ,^_^^^^^^________ 

IISWEIS TO CORIESPOIBEITS. 

*«* Edftob and Publishbb. — Oar Correspon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtftteing answers to 
their communications, and save us much time and 
trouble, if they would kindly observe the notice 
printed weekly to the effect that all communications 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
should be addressed to the Publishes ; and that all 
communications intended for publication, or refer- 
ring to the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Editob. The two 
departments. Publishing and Editorial, are quite 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirecled. 

Books : H. J. We do not know of a work wliicli 
deals with the subject yon mention, with the 
exception of Jft(s^rooms/or iht Jfillton, by John 
Wright. This book, which is out of print, may 
sometimes be obtained from the second-hand 
> booksellers. 
Oabnation, ObillbtBimontantLtonnais ^.Tige 
db Fbb : Dtant^iM. You cannot do better than 
apply to the grower you mention, and he will get 
you this variety, if it is obtainable . The signifi- 
cance of the French name is that the variety is 
a perpetual-flowering variety, and has strong, 
stiff flower stems (tige de fer — stem of iron). 
Otjcumbbb and othbb Plants: T. C. S. The 
diseased appearance of your plants is not due 
to fungus disease, but the leaves are literally 
smothered with insect pests. We can detect 
thrip, scale, greenfiy, and red- spider. Adopt 
measures against these at once by fumigating 
and spraying with insecticides. The ap- 
pearance of the Bichardia leaves and flower is 
due to inappropriate culture. Have the plants 
been watered carefully ? 
Economic Plants: Contlavd Reader, Apply to 
Messrs. Wm. Bull & Sons, Nurserymen, 
Chelsea. 
Gabdbn Pots : 8. 8., Ealing, If you have only 
the small unheated conservatory mentioned in 
your letter, the large number of small and 
medium-sized pots will be of little use to you. 
The use for pots is for containing desirable 
plants, and the opposite view of selecting 
plants for the pots is a less familar one to us. 
In respect to Uie conservatory facing to the 
north, the Ferns now cultiFated are the most 
suitable plants for the structure, but Orange- 
trees, Ficus elaetica. Aspidistra, Araucarias, 
&a, would also succeed. If you wish to have 
flowering plants as well, they will require to be 
grown in frames and removed to the con- 
servatory when they reach the flowering stage. 
If you can have such frames erected, a use will 
soon be forthcoming for the pots. 
Insbcts: Q. C. The mass of minute dark- 
coloured insects are the so-called spring-tails 
or ground fleas, Ck>lembola sp. They are often 
found swarming round newly- made hot-beds, 
decayed vegetable matter, garden paths, Ac, 
and have been known to attack fungi and the 
leaves of the Mangold and Potato. Occasionally 
they have been recorded as injurious, but as a 
rule they are not so. You can easily destroy 
them when on the ground with a solution of 
caustic alkali implied hot. (2) The large. 



active, grub-like insect is the larva of a beetle 
belonging to the Brachyletrous beetles. It is 
apparently of predaoeous habits and also a 
cannibal, as it has during its captivity devoured 
two members of its own family. Such larvss 
are also found in decayed vegetable matter and 
fungi, but are not known to be destructiFe to 
the produce of the garden or the field. 

Land Waiting pob X}sb: C. P. You might 
plant Potatos as^ain and get a good and pro- 
fitable crop this season ; or you coidd sow Clover 
and other seeds, which if sown at once would 
furnish a crop after autumn-sown Clover is 
past, and the ground could be ploughed later 
on, when the tumed-in Clover would benefit 
the soil considerably. 

Naicbs of Frfits : W. F, 8. Apple Bed Norman. 

Nakcbs of Plants: 8lough (no name enclosed). 
1, Thuya occidentalis variety; 2, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana aurea ; 3, Daphne Laureola (Spurge 
Laurel). — /. C Primordial (Betinoepora) stage 
and adult forms of Cupressus funebris.— iSf^rir. 
You should number your specimens. The 
creeper is Nepeta glechoma variegata; the 
plant in flower is Abutilon megapotamicum ; 
the stove plant is Buellia Portollie. and the 
Fern Polystichum angulare proliferum. — Hop, 
1, Oncidium maculatum ; 2, O. tetrapetalum ; 
3, Dendrobium tetragon um; 4, Miltonia 
flavesoens. — V, R, A. 1, Masdevallia Wend- 
landiana; 2, M. triaristella ; 8, Onci<Uum 
triquetrum.— IT. C, 8, Cattleya Percivaliana. 
— B. T. 1, Adiantum formosum; 2, Epiden- 
drum radiatum; 3, Bestrepia maculata. — 
F. J. R, Coelogyne lactea.—fT. U. Buellia 
macrantha. 

OBANaBTBBB : W, H. W. Unless the plant is in 
an unhealthy condition or much po^bound, it 
will be better to afford a top-dresnng now and 
remove the plant to a tub during next winter, 
when growth will be less active than it is at 
this date. If you decide to top-dress the plant, 
you may remove as much of tne surface soil as 
can be done without injuring the roots, and 
then apply a compost of rich fibrous loam and 
leaf-mould in equal quantities, with a little 
chaicoal added. If the circumstances make it 
desirable to shift the plant at once, be careful 
not to place it in too large a tub, but one that 
will afford space for 1 inch or IJ inch of fresli 
soil around the old "ball.'' Use a similar 

. compost as advised for the top-dressing, adding 
some crushed bones, and keep the col£ir of the 
plant above the surface soil, as Orange-trees 
seldom succeed if planted deeply. Do not dis- 
turb the roots more than is necessary, and 
following the operation spray the plant over- 
head with water on fine days. 

Paoosoopb : J>. W. 8,, and others. We have no 
further information to give you beyond what 
we have already pubUsh^. We have done our 
part. It is for the advertisers to do tlieirs. 

PBLABaoNiuM Unhbaltht : 8trix, The small 
plant has had its stem buried much too deeply. 
No plant should be buried below the " collar," 
or the point at which roots are emitted, 
whether in a pot or in the open ground. The 
old stump should have been destroyed long ago. 
There is no use in keeping such old plants 
when better and healthier plants may be easily 
obtained by propagation from cuttings. 

Pbtbified Mushboom: W, F, R, Without 
seeing your specimens we cannot say what it 
is, but we suspect it is a fossil Echinus or some- 
thing of the kind, and not a Mushroom at all. 

Plants fob a Bobdbb Facing to thb Kobth : 
Amateur Gardener . You have omitted to state 
the length and width of the border, but these 
matters are important when selecting tiie 
plants. We give you a selection of plants and 
state their approximate height, and the pre- 
dominant colour of the flowers that you may be 
guided in arranging thenv Fir%i set (plants 
3 ft. or more high). — Aconitum napeUus grandi- 
florum (blue), A. Wilsoni (blue), Anchusa italiea 
(blue). Anemone japonica in white and pink 
varieties ; Aquilegia chrysantha ^yellow). Cam- 
panula lactiflora coenilea (pale blue). Delphi- 
niums in variety (blue and violet or purplish 
shades), Eohinops ruthenicus (blue), E. sphse- 
rocephalus (white), Eremurus robustus (pink). 



Helenicum grandicephalum, H. autumnale 
grandiflorum (yellow), H. nudiflorum (orange 
and crimson), Kniphofia aloides (orange-red), 
Lathyrtis latifolius (rose), L. 1. albas (white), 
Lupinus polyphyllus (blue), L. p. albus (white), 
Helianthus mollis, H. tomentosus, H. molti- 
florus pi., H. m. grandiflorus (all yellow 
shades), Spirsea aruncus (cream), Thalictrum 
flavum (yellow). Aster cordifolius, A. c. elegans 
(lilac and white), A. novse-anglise rubra (red), 
A. n. a Mrs. Bayner (crimson), A. n. a. W. 
Bowman (purplish-blue), A. novse-belgii Top- 
sawyer (blue), A. n. b. St. Brigid (rose), 
A. n. b. Charming (white and purple). 
Second set (plants 2 feet to 3 feet high).-^ 
Stenactis speciosa (blue), Spirsea venu8ta(pink), 
Campanida grandis (blue), C. g. alba (white), 
C. persicifolia coronata aJba, C. p. fl.-pL, C. p. 
M<Brheimii (all white), herbaceous Phloxes in 
white, scarlet, crimson, and rose shades; 
Oriental Poppies in scarlet and crimson; In- 
carvillea Delavayi (roey- carmine), Scabioea 
caucasica (blue). Iris aurea, .1. Monnieri (both 
yellow), I. Monspur (blue), I. missouriensis 
(pale blue), I. pallida (blue), I. Madame 
Chercau (blue and white), I. Dr. Betnioe 
(crimson and brown), I. Tlnnocence (white), 
I. Queen of May (rose), I. Ksmpferi in rose, 
blue, and other shades ; single and double Pyre- 
thrums in many bright hues, Gaillardias 
(crimson and gold), Montbretias in orange and 
yellow, Monurda didyma (crimson - scarlet). 
Third set (plants not more than 2 feet high).—; 
Aster AmeUns, A. A. beesarabicus, A. A. Bivers- 
lea (all violet-blue). Inula glandulosa (golden- 
coloured) , Megasea cordif olia purpurea (crimson- 
purple). Campanula carpatica (blue), C. c. alba 
( wlute),C. speciosa diahurica ^blue), Hemerocallis 
Thunbc^gi (yellow), Helenium pumilum (yel- 

- low). Lychnis viacaria plena (rose), Lenten and 
Christmas Bosei, l^mkias, Doronicnms, Anemone 
sylvestris (white^. Heucheras in variety, &c. 
In addition to tne above you could employ 

^ as marginal plants any of the alpine or 

"^ setaceous Phloxes, Aubrietia^, saoh Campa- 
nulas as muraUs, pumila, garganica; any 
oi the dwarf AchiUeas, Hepaticas, Iris 
pumila in variety, Dactylis, double Arabia, 
Oheiranthus alpinus, Gentiana acaulis, &c. In 
the an^angement of the border you will secnre 
a finer display by setting out a selection of 
the plants given in groups of from 2 to 4 feet 
across at ground level. That is to say, group 
several st^ng plants of each sort together on 
ground spaces of about 3 feet across. YHiile 
thus securing a mass of colour from any one 
subject, the general arrangement will be also 
bolder and more effective when seen in the 
distanoe. At another season Pteonies and many 
bulbous plants could be planted to enhance 
the effect. Groups of Lilium tigrinum and L. 
speciosum in variety could be planted even 
now in the second set. 

VioLBTS Disbasbd: J. W. Your plants are 
attacked by a fungus, Ascochyta violse. Spray 
the plants every fortnight with potassium 
sulphide in the proportion of 1 oe. of sulphide 
to 3 gallons of water. Select a fresh situation 
and soil for a future plantation, getting new 
stock from a locality that is free from the' 
disease. 

Wnrrs Dbposit on Soil : A, G, The whitisk 
appearance of the surface soil on your Peach 
border is due to a deposit of lime, &c., from the 
water, which is evidenUy of hard nature in 
your neighbourhood. . The sample of soil you for- 
ward appears to us to be of very inferior quality. 

Communications Rbcbivbd.— Manager* South Africa^ 
Prof. Mayr, Munich— J. D.— E. Senary, Erfurt— J; R.. 
Menabilly— Royal Society— Elliot Stock— Dr. Treub, 
Buitenzorg— Rev. E. N. Ridley— Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington— E. T. C— Horticultural College, 
Swanley— T. Kelson & Sons— Greenwood Pirn— J. C. T. 
— H. H., Cromarty — £. Webb & Sons — Messrs.' 
Landreth, Philapelphia— Otto Stapf— L. G., Brussels— 
A. (next week)— J. Dale (next week)- J, F. R. (not 
suitable)— J. L.-R. N.-A. C, Nlvelles-H. J.- -Sec., 
R. B. Soc.-P. P.— I. J. E.— G. H. H.— J. G.— Leemaa 
— T. H., Edgbaston-H. Y-P. J.-F. M.— A. C. N., 
Perthshire-C. M.— J. C— S. R.— J. M. A.-Grimaby_-^ 
P. R.— A. P. B. (thanks for Cyclamen flowers)— E. W. & 
Sons (thanks for Cyclamen flowers)— A.— J. O. W.— 
E. M.-E. J. R.-Sec., R.n S.-J. T., Northwlch-R. D. 
-J. O'B.-J. D.— R. P.-W. M.-H. W. W.— Chloris- 
J. F. D.— A. C. F.-J. S. T.-W. W.-W. H.-G. Cheal. . 
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THE TIMBER VALUE OF EXOTIC 

TREES. 
"OECORDS of growth made by various 
-*-*' introduced species are given from 
time to time in the Gardeners' Chronicle and 
elsewhere. Although it does not necessarily , 
follow that these are recorded with any other 
motive than that of supplying interesting 
information, yet when any species has made 
an exceptionally rapid growth it is not 
anusual for a suggestion to be offered that 
it will probably prove of value as a timber 
producer. Such suggestions are, of course, 
made in good faith, but they seldom emanate 
from anyone who has any connection or 
acquaintance with the timber trade of this 
country, for the simple reason that the 
timber trade is an industry, while the grow- 
ing of most exotic species is more or less of 
a hobby. 

Yet it is evident that the constant recom- 
mendation of a particular species, even when 
made by men making no pretence to possess 
expert forestry knowledge, has a tendency 
to bring that species to public notice, and 
may eventually lead to its cultivation on a 
ecale which exceeds the limits of what may 
be termed "ornamental planting.'' To a 
planter who neither requires nor desires to 
atudy economy in planting or the home 
timber supply of the future, the question is 
not perhaps of great importance, but there 
are doubtless others who plant with a laud- 
able desire to lay their money out to advan- 



tage and confer some benefit upon posterity, 
and to such the discovery of an apparently 
valuable species is seldom allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

No doubt, rapid growth of itself is always 
an attractive feature in any species, and 
very few of our indigenous species possess 
that feature in early youth, the period 
during which so many exotic trees show to 
advantage. When, therefore, attention is 
frequently drawn to a comparatively new 
but rapidly-growing tree, it is not unusual to 
fiod those who value that quality intro- 
ducing it into their woods and plantations 
with a view of i increasing their value and 
rate of production. While such a step may 
be justifiable in some cases, there is little 
doubt that it has led, and will again lead, to 
a waste of time and money in others. It is 
always instructive, and occasionally amus- 
ing, to sum up now and again the various 
species which have been announced as 
valuable for forestry purposes. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the laudation of new species is an innova- 
tion. The, love of novelty is a human 
weakness, and is not confined to any parti- 
cular calling. In 1825 William Cobbett, of 
Rural Ride fame, wrote the praises of the 
Locust-tree (Robinia pseudo- Acacia) in the 
following words :— 

<'I, like all other planters, was in haste. 
The nakedness of my house called for 
shelter. I bought large trees, carried them 
to Botley at great expenEC, planted them ; 
but by degrees I pulled them all up and flung 
them away, except a row of them placed 
against a dead wall merely as a screen. The 
plantation is, taken altogether, the most 
beautiful that I ever saw. It consists in 
part of my Locust-trees, planted in the 
three years before mentioned, and of these 
I am now going to give an account. This 
account will be read hundreds of years 
hence. The time will come (and it will not 
be very distant) when the Locust-tree will 
be more common in England than the 
Oak; when a man would be thought 
mad if he used anything but Locust 
in the making of sills, posts, gates, 
joists, feet for rick -stands, stocks and 
axle-trees for wheels, hop -poles, pales, 
or for anything where there is liability to 
rot. This time will not be distant, seeing 
that the Locust grows so fast. The next 
race of children but one— that is to say, 
those who will be born sixty years hence— 
will think that Locust-trees have always 
been the most numerous trees in England; 
and some curious writer of a century or two 
hence will tell his readers that, wonderful 
as it may seem, 'the Locust was hardly 
known in England until about the year 
1823, when the nation was introduced to 
a knowledge of it by William Cobbett.' 
What he will say of me besides I do not 
know, but I know that he will say this of 
me. I enter upon this account, therefore, 
knowing that I am writing for centuries 
and centuries to come." 

One of the "hundreds of years hence" 
has almost passed, and the Locust has 
not become so common as the Oak, the 
men who plant anything else are 
not thought mad, nor does the nation 
talk much of William Cobbett's arbori- 
cultural introduction. His fate is pathetic ; 
but it is only the common one of most 
forestry reformers. The thorough trial of a 



new species is a long business, and requires 
the experience of more than one man to 
bring it to a successful issue. Since 1826 
mainy trees have been recommended almost 
as highly as was the Locust tree by Cobbett, 
but only to be forgotten again in the course 
of a few years. Conifers in particular might 
be named by the dozen which were going to 
revolutionise English forestry, and make 
two feet of timber grow where one grew 
before. Yet when planted outside the 
shelter of the pinetum or ornamental wood- 
land they were seldom heard of except 
through the record of their failure. Some 
failed to thrive except on particular soils or 
situations, others practically stood still after 
a few years' rapid growth, while a third class 
were found to be almost useless as timber 
when they reached maturity. The few real 
successes might be<;ounted on the fingers of 
one hand ; the few which have stopped short 
of complete failure on the fingers of the 
other. The reason is difficult to see in 
many cases, especially when a success and 
a failure have the same country of origifi. 
, Take, for instance, two such species as the 
Douglas Fir and Thuya gigantea. The 
former develops into a splendid timber tree 
in this country, while the latter cannot le 
considered of more than arboricultural 
interest, although both are known as 
good timber trees in Western America. 
Or, again, take the Wellingtonia or 
Sequoia gigantea and its near relative 
S. sempervirens. Where can one see a 
really good specimen of a timber tree 
amongst the former in this country ? Trees 
of large diameter at ground level are 
common enough, but at twenty feet from 
the ground they are little more than poles. 
S. sempervirens, on the other hand, grows 
into a well-shaped bole, and carries its girth 
well up, producing trees with a large volume 
of timber, although too soft to be of much 
value. Numerous instances of a similar 
nature could be given, showing how one 
species turns out well, and another badly, 
although both may do equally well for a 
time. 

No doubt many causes contribute to these, 
apparant anomalies. Fickle springs, cold 
summers, and wet autumns, may all aid in 
exerting their influence unfavourably upon 
the development of certain exotic species, 
while they have little effect upon others. 
But the chief factor in converting a 
normally tall tree into a comparatively 
dwarf one must probably be sought in our 
relatively cold and sunless summers, which 
check height growth after the first vigour of 
youth is f.ver. Very * few of our exotic 
trees, apart from European species, add 
much to their height after the first fifty 
years, and the majority of them fall off 
quickly before then. This seems especially 
marked in the case of many North /^jnerican 
and Japanese species, although amongst the 
former several notable exceptions may be 
found. But probably as great a defect, from 
a commercial point of view, in many of 
these trees is their badly-shaped boles. The 
Wellingtonia, Thuya, Cupressus, Crypto- 
meria, &c., all exhibit the same failing in 
this respect, being characterised by stems 
of comparatively great girth at the base, but 
which fall off quickly a few feet above the 
ground. The specimen of Cryptomeria at 
Dropmore measured by Mr. Page showed 
this feature in a marked degree. Compare 
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such a stem with one of Scotch Pine, Spruce, 
or Silver Fir, and it will at once be seen 
how superior these latter are if given fair 
conditions of growth. 

But the worst feature about the timber of 
most of these coniferous trees from abroad 
is its poor quality. Judging the timber of 
most of them oa its merits, it cannot be 
said that it is superior, if it is «ven as 
good as that produced by European trees. 
If Pine timber be judged by comparing 
it with that of Spruce or Silver Fir, 
the only tree which comes out of the 
ordeal at all creditably is the Douglas Fir. 
No American Pine can surpass either the 
Scotch or Corsican Pines for quality of 
timber, nor can they equal the latter in 
rate of growth. The common Spruce is as 
good as any amongst the Piceas (Spruces), 
while the European Larch stands at the top 
of all coniferous timber that can be grown 
in this country. Owing to the liability of 
the latter to disease and its more or. less 
uncertain growth, however, it has recently 
been regarded as a doubtful species, although 
good reasons against its continued use have 
notyet been given. That it has proved a failure 
in many cases ia beyond doubt. That it will 
prove a failure in those about to be formed 
none can say with certainty, apart from 
soils which are known to be inimical to it. 
But although it has by no means been 
discarded by planters, there has been a 
tendency during the last few years to replace 
it by the Japanese species (Larix aptolepis), 
chiefly on account of the supposed im- 
munity of the latter from fungoid disease 
and insect pests. As a matter of fact, 
howeyer, the Japanese Larch is neither 
immune against the blister fdngus nor 
the Larch aphis. The disease has been 
reported from several quarters, and Mr. 
Forbes tells us that he has found the 
fungus fairly common on the Japanese . 
Larch growing in the experimental forest 
plots at Cockle Park, although the typical 
blister has not yet had time to appear. 
Many of the same species were also badly 
attacked by the Larch aphis last summer, 
which, if Mr. Massee*s conclusions are 
correct, should alone predispose them to 
Larch blister. 

Just as one swallow does not make a 
summer, so one diseased or aphis-infested 
Japanese Larch does not render that species 
a failure. But the fact that the European 
Larch showed the same freedom from 
disease for many years after it was intro- 
duced renders it worth while considering 
whether the new species is sufficiently 
superior to the old to make its extensive 
cultivation a profitable undertaking. Its 
rapid growth, to begin with, may be an 
advantage, or it may not. As yet we know 
little or nothing about the quality of its 
timber when grown in Britain, but it is 
well known that the European variety often 
grows too fast for the production of hard, 
durable timber, and the same cause may 
produce the same effect in both species. 
With rapid growth alone to recommend it, 
and the possibility that this growth may 
suddenly drop off after the first twenty or 
thirty years, without any guarantee fes to 
quality of timber or freedom from disease, 
the planting of Japanese Larch for com> 
mercial purposes must be regarded as 
speculative an operation as the planting of 
nine-tenths of the l^ees introduced during 
the last hundred years> including Cobbett's 



Locust tree. Mr. Elwes, who has studied the 
Japanese Larch both in Japan and in this 
country, believes that it will not prove 
superior to the European variety in the 
long run, while the frequency with which it 



FlO. 70.-HBLONIOPSIS BBBVISCAPA 

Entire plant ; natural size. 

Section through fower, magn. 2 diam. ; pollen-grains 
elliptic, i-iurrowed, magn. 120 diam. 

Recommended an Award o! Merit at the last meeting 
of the Ro]ral Horticultural Society. 



loses its leading shoot is a serious defect 
in an ordinary forest tree. In any case the 
wisest policy seems to be a waiting one, both 
in the cise of this and many other exotic 
trees. A. C. Forbes 



NEW OR lOTEWORTHY PURTS. 

HELONIOPSIS BREVISCAPA. 
This Japanese Liliaceoue plant is so like the 
North American Helonias that at first sight it is 
not easy to distinguish them. The most eaeily 
recognised point of distinction is the sin^s^le undi- 
vided style of the Japanese plant as compared 
\vith the three styles of the American one. 
Heloniopsis breviscapa^ of which we give an 
illu&tration (fig. 70), from a specimen exhibited 
by Messrs. Barr, is a Squill like plant, about 6 to 
8 inches high, with a thick root-stock, broadly- 
lanceolate tufted leaves, and an erect, leafy stalked 
raceme of whitish or pale-hlac bell-shaped flowers, 
each aboat half-an-inch in length, supported by a 
pedicel rather shorter than itself. Perianth seg- 
ments six equal, oblong-obovate, tapering to the 
base. Stamens slightly longer than the segmentp^ 
connate at the extreme base with the segments 
iilaments white, anthers two-lobed, innate, ex- 
trorse ; ovary three-lobed, with a stout deep- 
violet-coloured style, capped by a cushion-like ' 
whitish stigma ; ovules horizontal, very numerous. 
The plant is quite hardy, and is an interesting 
addition to our spring - flowering plants. H. 
japonica^ a nearly -alUed species, has nodding, 
loosely-flowered racemes, and was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6986 ; and another species 
from Formosa (H. umbel! ata. Baker) is cited 
in the Kevo Hand-List as in cultivation in that 
establifihn^nt. If. T. M, 

Caltha slata, Duthie*. 
A tall, handsome plant, similar in many re- 
spects to C. polypetala, Hoohstetter, but the cylin- 
drical petioles at once distinguish it from that 
species as well as from the common Marsh Uari- 
gold (C. paluslaris). It was raised in the Royal 
Gardens at Eew from seeds obtained by my 
plant collector In Hazdra during 1899, and 
flowered in the rock garden last July. C. poly- 
petala was also in fl<»wer at the same time. It 
agrees with the latter in the overlapping of the 
basal lobes of the leaves, but the leaves are more 
rounded and the marginal teeth are very acute ; 
it also differs by having rather BmaUor flowers, 
more numerous stamens, and shorter stigmatic 
lobes; the follicles also are erect (not spreading), 
and their beaks are much shelter. It is a 
taller plant than C. palustris, and comes into 
flower considerably later. Some specimens in the 
Kew Herbarium, collected by Falconer in Hazara 
in 1837, and in W. Tibet in 1838, I think un- 
doubtedly belong to this species. J. F. Duthie^ 
Kew. 



CEANOTHUS THYESIFLORUS. 

The genus Ceanothus contains about thirty 
species of hardy or half -hardy shrubs, all of 
which are natives of North America. About 
twenty species have been introduced into cultivsr 
tion in this country. The prevailing colour of 
the flowers is blue in its varied shades, but there 
are several species with pure white flowers, also 
several garden forms of C. aaureus which have 
pinkish flowers. 

The majority of the species are sufficiently 
hardy to withstand our winters if given the pro- 
tection of a wall, a position for which they are 
admirably adapted, as may be readily seen by 
reference to the illustrations at figs. 71, 72. The 
species figured (C. thryeiflorus) is a native of 
California, where it is known as the "Califomian 
Lilac." It was introduced to British gardens in 
1861, but does not appear to be at all well 
known ; possibly this is due to the fa ct that it is 

* Caltha elata. Duthie, sp. noo.-Caulls elatus, atro- 
virldis et Interdum rubesccns. Folia suborbicuia-w, 
argute serrata, inferiora louge petlol^ta, lobis basii- 
aribus imbricatis ; petiolo cyllndrato, baud suJcaw. 
Florea 1—17 poll, diamclro. Stamina plurima. hooi 
stigmatici breves. Folliculi erecti, rostro.brevi. 
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not saffioiently hardy to stand the winter in the 
open without aomo slight protection. As pre- 
viously mentioned,, this ia easily afforded by 
treating them as wall plants. When cultivated 
in this way they never fail to produce quantities 
of^blossom during the early summer months. The 
flowers are produced on the ends of the branches 
of the previous year's growth, in dense compound 
panidee^ and are of a lovely shade of lavender- 
blue colour. The leaves- are variable in size and 
shape, being from 1 to 3 inches long and f to 1 inch 
in diameter. The species of Ceanothus thrive in 
•almost any soil, but prefer a porous sandy loam, 
with good drainage. They are readily propa- 
gated in early autumn by cutting^ of thin, 
half-ripened shoots cut to a joint, dried at tte 



Umwrsitj of Colifomia, now of the Agrioaltnzal 
Department of the Transvaal, sent us a sketeh of 
a flowering shoot of this species, which was culti- 
vated many years ago at Chiswick, but was after- 
wards lost to cultivation, or, at any rate, was 
rarely met with. £)d.] 



and qoalitieB, and partly in the hope of incnaaiBg 
the family exchequer. 

Of all the new kinds of Potatos that have been 
brought out of late (and their name is legion, 
although it appears likely that several old vari^ 
ties have been given new names), none has 



Fl5. 7J-— CBANOTHUS THVBSIFLOBUS IN FLOWRK 
AUAlNbT A WALL AT KBW. 

{Photograph by C. P. Bafflll.) 



l>ase and inserted in sand in a cold frame or 
tiiell-glass; or by layering the branches in spring. 
The majority of the species flower on the ripened 
«hoots of the previous j ears' wood, for this reason 
<uiy pruning which may be necessary should be 
•done immediately after the flowering season is 
oVer, and the plants be encouraged to make a 
strong vigorous growth again ready for the 
f ollowinflT season's bloom. 

The garden forms of C. azureus and C. ameri- 
<»nus have long been favourite garden plants, 
smd are sufficiently hardy for general culture in 
the open border. When grouped together in 
masses they are vf ry effective when in flower in 
late summer and autumn, and keep up a 
enccession of flowers for several months. 
The variety known as "Gloire de Versailles" 
is one of the finest and hardiest of these, with 
flowers of a bright blue colour, and they are pro- 
•duced in profusion in late autumn, when many 
other shrubs have long been past their best. 
Theee garden varieties all flower on the ends of 
the shoots of the current year's wood, and for 
this reason any pruning which they require 
should be done in spring before growth com- 
mences. A. P. Ilaffill, Kew. 

[In 1896 Mr. J. Bturtt Davy, then of the 



Fig. 72.— CEA.NOTHUS thyrsiflorus : flowers lavender-ulue. 



POTATOS. 

FxPBESs Culture by an Amateur — An 
"Eldorado" Tuber weighing 2 oz. produced 

OVER 8,717" TIMES ITS OWN WEIGHT. — A 

good deal has been said on the Eubject of 
Potatos within the past twelve months. In 
fact, the great Potato boom has been the chief 
topic of conversation at all the markets for some 
time past. ■ Not only have farmers and market- 
gardeners taken up the "craze," but hosts of 
amateurs who possess a little knowledge of horti- 
culture have bought tubers at a high price, partly 
to make experiments and test the different kinds 



received the same amount of attention as the 
now famous " Eldorado," which was produced in 
Scotland by Mr. Findlay, the noted raiser of 
many of our best varieties. 

The fame which this variety has attained is, I 
consider, thoroughly well deserved, as I am sure 
my readers will agree when I have related my 
own experience in the art of propagating them. 

In January, 1904, 1 purchased an " Eldorado '* 
tuber weighing barely 2 oz. from Messrs. Dean 
Bros., of Dowsby Hall, near Bourne, Lines., for 
which I paid j820. It was a beautifully-formed 
little tuber (about proper seed size), and had 
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Beven eyes. I kept it in ft room with plenty of 
air and daylight until the beginning of March ; 
then I placed it in the greenhouse and left it in 
gentle heat to throw out sprouts for about three 
weeks. When each eye had commenced to grow, 
I cut the tuber into six pieces (two of the eyes 
were too close together to divide), and set each 
piece into a 6-inch pot in leaf -mould and sand, 
and placed them in a small propagating frame 
which I bad built in the greenhouse. These very 
quickly commenced to grow, and in two or three 
days' time I took off their first sprouts, and kept 
taking off sprouts every other day until the 
middle of July, when the cut pieces of Potato 
suddenly collapsed and were gone in a day, 
leaving only the dry skin, not a bit of substance 
being left. 

I bad procured by this time 179 sprouts and 
twenty-eight cuttings, and I took other rooted 
cuttings which the plants threw up from their 
roots until August 10, and so I obtained 260 
plants altogether. I commenced to plant out in 
the garden on June 3, when I set forty-four 
sprouts ; on June 11, forty-four ; Jane 16, twenty- 
six; June 21, twenty-six; Jane 26, twenty-six, 
and kept on setting late plants until August 20 
I had 150 really fine plants, but from the re- 
maining 100 I expected very little, as some went 
wrong and the others were so very late. I have 
foand that neither the earliest nor the latest 
plants grew and produced so much as those set 
between the two— that is, those that were grown 
straight ahead and were not checked in growing 
did far and away the best. 

I was .unfortimate in completely spoiling 
twenty of my best plants owing to the ground 
having been dressed too thickly with lime, and I 
lost fifteen of my late ones as they were eaten by 
slugs and broken by the wind. 

My best fifty plants averaged in weight about 
4 lb. of tubers each, and the best 150 plants 
averaged nearly 3 lb., the last plantp, being so 
very late, averaged little over ^ lb. per plant. 
Anyway the total prodace of the 2 oz. tuber 
weighed 4 cwt. 1 st. 2 lb. 3| oz.-^hat is, the 
produce of one tuber yielded over 3717 times its 
own weight of beautif al Fotatos. The best root 
yielded 6 lb. 6 oz., and the heaviest tuber weighed 
1 lb. 2 oz. 

I was surprised that the cuttings did so well. I 
only took twenty-eight (in the same way as you 
take Pelargonium cuttings, withoat any ro6t), 
and they averaged 3^ lb. per plant. I eoxild have 
taken scores more, but I thought they would do 
very little good, and I was afraid of injuring my 
plants, but I feel sure it would have paid me well 
to have done so. 

I think the above testifies to the value of this 
variety, and it is a fine, handsome and prolific 
sort. Its foliage, flowers and habits are very 
distinct from any other variety. It is a marvel- 
loui^ producer, rapid gprower and a disease resistor; 
it is of fine quality, I am told, as a cooker. What 
more can one want ? 

My readers will I feel certain agree that 
my results were not bad for an amateur; and 
if I an amateur can attain such good results, 
what should a professional gardener achieve ? 
I have heard of one in this neighbourhood 
who produced nearly 35 stones of " Eldorados " 
from a tuber weighing l^V oz., and of another 
who dug a root which weighed over 12 lb., and 
this a sprout. 

It has been said that Potatos raised from 
sprouts are not so good as those grown from the 
tuber, but I fail to see this, as in all other plants 
the higher they are cultivated the better they 
become. For example, the budding of Eoses and 
the grafting of Apples, the results of which are 
acknowledged as finer and better than when 
grown on their own stocks. The only advantage, 
I think, in growing from tubers is, the plants get 
A rather better start, as they have something to 



feed on in their earliest stage ; but when sprouts 
once start no one could tell the one from the 
other, as I had both growing side by side. 

My garden is not good land for Potato- 
growing, but I gave it a fair dressing of farm- 
yard-manure, and at the rate of 12 cwt. of 
artificial to the acre, composed of three parts 
superphosphate of lime, two parts kainit, and one 
part sulphate of ammonia. I also sprayed my 
Potatos three times with *' Strawsonite," a 
mixture prepared by Messrs. Strawson & Co. 

It has been said that some " Eldorados " came 
out amongst the *' Northern Stars,'' but the odd 
sports that I have had grow among my " Northern 
Stars" are entirely^different, so I think this is 
only an old woman's tale. 

I think my " Eldorado " was a very good 
investment, as although they have come down in 
price lately to little over 10s. per lb., I shaU 
get a very good percentage on my original outlay 
of Jt2Q. 

In my opinion nothing can equal the 
" Eldorado," and if this last season had been 
a bad Potato year, as the previous two seasons 
were, there would have been a great demand for 
it, even greater than there is. In time, when it 
is cheaper, it must come to be the chief main 
crop, and take the place of the Up-to-date, 
as I feel certain its own merits will obtain for it 
the first place in the crops of Potato-growers. ' 
Rev. O. W. Riiley, Bratoft Rectory, Burgh R.8.O., 
Lines. 

CJoOiriNG-POTATO TSSTB. 

The second or deferred testing of cooked 
Potatos at Marks Tey served to bring out several 
facts in connection with Potatos. The first thing to 
be noted is that whilst some tubers maturing late, . 
as Scotch tubers do, further mature or develop 
starch in their composition when stored for a few 
months after being lifted, equally may it be 
assumed that sou^ern-grown Potatos, ripening 
much earlier, are at their beet up to the end of 
the year, then commence to deteriorate. Thus 
we should assume that as food, southern-grown 
Potatoa should be utilised, up to the end of '^ 
December, the northern-grown tubers following 
till the spring. If these variations do really take 
place in northern and southern-grown Potatos, 
and of course the assumption is open to question, 
may it be admitted as a basis for that 
unquestioned fact that northern*raised tubers 
give, when planted in the south, much better 
growth and crops than southern-grown tubers as 
a rule do ? Then another sj^d certainly more well- 
grounded assumption derived from the Marks 
Tey cooking test is that soils do greatly affect 
' edible quality. Taking Up-to-Date for instance, 
the variety specially cooked first to present a 
point or judging standard, there was the widest 
possible difference between the best sample and 
the worst. Two dishes at least were speedily dis- 
carded as close, wet, and tasteless, whilst the best 
dish showed really capiW quality in texture, 
appearance, and flavour. It is easy to under- 
stand what a low opinion of Up-to-Date would 
be formed by those whose inferior soils pro- 
duced tubers of the worst quality. But those 
whose soils would produce the beet quality 
would naturally be elated. The same strange dif- 
erence in quality arising from diversity of soil 
was found in every case where there were three 
or more dishes or samples of any one variety 
cooked. 

All the samples were boiled in their skins. 
That may be very good practice whilst the skins 
remain fresh, or have been well kept from ex- 
posure to the air ; but later it is without doubt 
best to remove the skins, as is commonly done, 
as nothing can well prevent the Qoats from 
absorbing from the air a certain amount of 
astringency, and that element necessarily im- 
parts its unpleasant taste to the Potato. 
A. Dean. 



ORCHID NOTES AID SLEAIIISl 



ODONTOGLOSSUM HYBRIDS, Ac, AT 
WALTON GRANGE. 

PxBSSVEBANCE is a characteristic of th& Orchid 
hybridist, and when pursued intelligently suc- 
cess is obtained. One section of Orchids after 
another has been conquered by him, but until 
very recently the Odontoglossums occasioned the 
greatest difficulty. Such, up to a certain point> 
was the experience in the collection of W. Thomp- 
son, Esq., at Walton Grange, Stone, Staffordshire, 
under the management of Mr. W. Stevens. But> 
most marked success has resulted from the expe- 
rience gained by former failures, and the method 
by which thousands of plants of many interest- 
ing crosses of Odontoglossums have been obtained 
may be of interest. 

The seeds are sown on the surface of the pot- 
ting material in which the other plants are 
growing, and they grow successfully in several 
houses. But the greatest and most rapid succees 
has been in a bmall sunk house, in which a cool,, 
moist atmosphere always exists. 

On the staging in this house are large numbers' 
of freshly-imported plants of Odontoglossunk 
crispum, potted up in the usual manner, and 
kept continually moist. These are used as foster- 
parents for the cross-bred seedlings, the seed» 
being sown on the imported pseudo-balbs and 
rhizomes, and in a less degree on the surface 
of their pots. Invariably the first £cedUng& 
to germinate are those on the bare moist- 
pseudo-btdbs. This seems to have distinct bear- 
ing on the " mycorhizas " of Orchids, an article on 
which was published in the Gardeners^ Chronicle, 
September 22, 1900, p. 218. Later those on the* 
peat germinate, and last of all those on the 
sphagnum-moss. But the differences in the 
surface on which the seeds are sown give other 
results. Those germin&ting on the pseudo-bulbs 
are the most likely to be reared, those on the 
peat or pieces of crocks come next, and those 
on the sphagnum -moss are the least likely to be 
brought up, their constitution being more deli- 
cate from the first The first object is to pnck 
the little seedlings off into dwarf thumb or 
"thimble" pots, a dozen or so in a pot. These 
store pots are placed in batches of two dozens or 
so in shallow wooden boxes about twice the depth 
of the pots, and with holes in their sidee for 
ventilation. Squares of glass are placed over the 
boxes, and they are put on a narrow shelf in a oool,. 
moist house within a foot of the glass of the roof. 
When a quarter of an inch high, or before if 
necessary, the little plants are potted singly or 
three or four together in "thimble" pots, and 
returned to the shallow boxes on the shelf, and 
covered with glass until they have got over the 
shift, when they are gradually acclimatised ta 
the air in the house and the glasses left off. 

In the main seedling^house it is a pretty sight 
to see the thousands of seedlings, induding a few 
crosses between Goohlioda Noezliana and Odonto*- 
glossums, and among them nice little plants o£ 
.the beautiful Odontioda x Vuylstekeffi, which 
was the "sensational" plant of last year'a 
" Temple " show (see Qardeners* Chronicle, June 4> 
1904, p. 360). Crosses with a fine form of 
Cochlioda vuloanica have also been sucoessfolly 
made; but these Cochlioda crosses are not so 
plentif td as others between fine spotted forms of 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. maculatnm Thomp- 
soni (a gigantic form), O. Harryanum, O. Hallii,. 
fine varieties, and generally the best procurable 
types. 

It is interesting to follow the plants froDL 
the germinating stage to the plant in flower, aa 
they can be followed at Walton Grange. On the 
shelf the little plants in boxes are graded, the 
smallest being at the end of the house and the 
largest near the door. Later they take their 
places on the staging in the same house, and as 
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Brunsvigia gigantea, flowering in the open ground at Belvedere, St. Lawrence, I.W. 
Inflorescence 37 inches across ; Colour, deep rosy-pink. 
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the space is needed pass oat into another cool 
sunk-house, now three-fourths full of Odonto- 
glossum hybrids. On one side is a batch of O. x 
loochristyense, raised at Walton Grange between 
fine varieties of O. triumphans and O. orispum. 
This batch affords a striking example of the 
variability of hybrids, for it contains good forms 
of two sets, the one the yellow-ground chestnut- 
blotched type as imported, and others varying 
between it and the purple - brown blotched O. 
X Ynylstekei, the lips being very dissimilar. 
Another instance of variation is in O. x waltoni- 
ense (polyzanthum x crispum), the members of 
which generally have finely formed canary- 
yellow flowers, with sometimes large red** 
brown blotches, but one of which now in bloom 
has fine cream-white flowers (showing much of 
O. crispum) with a slight yellow shade and 
distinct brown markings. 

There are several houses of finely-grown estab- 
lished Odontoglossum crispum, a number of 
which are in flower or bud. Some handsomely 
blotched forms have appeared at Walton Grauge, 
and others of the best have been acquired. 
Grouped together in one house is a batch of 
sturdy plants of remarkable varieties, including 
O. crispum Lindeni and O. c. Luciani (two of the 
finest blotched forms), O. o. The Earl, O. c. 
Stevensi, O. c. Robert McVittie, and O. d. 
Victoria Begina, all handsome spotted forms 
which have received honours at the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society when shown by Mr. Thompson. 
With them are O. crispum Thompsoni (a very 
remarkable form) and O. crispum Solum, which 
appeared at Walton Grange and which is one of 
the most remarkable variations yet seen, its lip 
being wholly claret-purple in colour with but a 
bare white margin at the apex, an occasional 
dark purple blotch also appearing on one of the 
other segments. 

Other famous varieties present are O. crispum 
heliotropium, O. c. Annie, O. c. Capartianum, 
O. c. The Bride, and O. c. Cleopatra (a fine white 
flower), O. c. William Stevens (a good blotched 
form raised from true seeds of spotted O. cris- 
pum), O. x Grawshayanum (Hallii x Harry- 
annm) (one of the showiest of yellow and red- 
brown hybrid (a fine form of which was in bloom), 
O. x Wendlandianum, O. x Buckeriannm ocel- 
latom (very handsome and distinct, O. x excel- 
lens Thompsoni and O. x excellens eugenes, the 
latter specially interesting as being parts of the 
plant shown from Trentham as O. eugenes which 
obtained a first-class certificate in 1883. 

In another house is a batch of Odontoglossnms, 
out of which some good O. x Adrian se are ' 
flowering, one large white heavily blotched 
form being very close to O. crispum; also O. 
Hunnewellianum and a great quantity of O. 
Pescatorei, one being a prettily spotted variety, 
and another a large specimen with thirteen 
spikes, while at one end is a batch of free- 
flowering O. Pescatorei raised true from seeds. 
One fine old plant of O. x mulns had probably 
seventy or eighty large bxilbs and eight branched 
spikes of fiowers. 

In another cool-house with many Odontoglos- 
snms on a shelf is a lot of O. Bossii majus in bloom, 
pans of scarlet Sophronitis with thirty to forty 
fiowers, large baskets of Vanda Eimballiana, and, 
on the stages in bloom, Cymbidium ebumeum 
and various Dendrobiums, and a fine collection of 
Hiltonia vexillaria are showing well for flower. 

The hybridising of Dendrobiums is also in pro- 
gress and some pretty things are in flower ; and 
of Cypripediums the plants in bloom are repre- 
sented by 0. X Thompsoni, C. x Hera (of a very 
flne colour), C. x aureum Hyeanum, C. x Miss 
Louisa Fowler, and a few other good hybrids. 

In a rather lofty house, the stage in which is 
filled with good specimens of the useful white 
Eooharis x Stevensii raised at Walton Grange, 
and which is said to be perfectly proof against 
mealy - bug, which sometimes attack other 
Eucharis, are suspended a nice collection of 
Phalenopeis, which have been so grown for some 
years. 



The largest houses are lofty, and the staging is 
carried np proportionately nearer the glass than 
in most places, and the basements are planted 
with Begonias, Olivias, Tradescantias, and other 
free-growing plants, which seem to have a 
salu^ury effect on the Orchids. The use of 
decayed leaves for mixing in the compost for 
Orchids has been abandoned at Widton Grange. 



BELVEDERE, ST. LAWRENCE, I.W. 

(Sm Fig, 73 and Supplemefniary Illu^tTaiion.) 
In the Supplementary Illustration to the 
present issue is presented a view of Brunsvigia 
gigantea, or more properly B. multiflora, in fiower 
out-of-doors in Lord Walsingham's garden at Bel- 
vedere. This garden issituated about 2 miles out of 
Ventnor,on what is known as the Undercliff, on the 
south coast of the Isle of Wight. Brunsvigias are 
generally described in the text-books as " showy 



t. 2578, and of which we present on illustration on 
p. 186. The plant has made a very large bulU 
and will be likely to fiower this season if there i» 
as much sunshine as last year. In fig. 73 may h^ 
seen better than in the Sapplement the surround* 
ings amid which tbe plants are growing, and w» 
may point out that they are exposed directly to the 
south, only a very short distance from the sea, whilst 
the rockery, as well as the general incline of the^ 
ground anl the high cliffs behind, shelter the 
plants from the north. 

Taking into consideration the natural con- 
ditions affecting the site of this most intereetio^ 
garden, and also the additional shelter pro- 
vided by hedges and rockeries, &c., it woidd b» 
difficult tvi imagin) a garden which, being out-of- 
do^rs, could offer better facilities for the 
acclimatisiog of tender species of plants than, 
exist at Belvedere. The results obtained,. 



Fig. 73.— view op a portion of the rockery in the garden at 
belyedere, 8t. lawrence, i.w. 

{From a photograph by J. M. Allen, Ventnor.) 



greenhouse plants from the Cape of Good Hope,'' 
and in most situations in these islands they 
undoubtedly require the protection afforded by a 
glaaehouse, not only to obtain in them satisfactory 
growth, but to ripen the btdbs sufficiently to produce 
fiowers. It is therefore qnite an exceptional circum- 
stance to have B. multiflora flowering so grandly, 
as shown in the Supplement, at the base of an 
outside rockery in July last. Its effect can best 
be imagined when it is stated that the inflores- 
cence was 37 inches across. The perianth of this 
species, which was introduced to Britain in 1767, 
is rosy-pink inclining to red in colour, and a good 
fignre may be seen on reference to the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 1619, prepared from a plant which 
flowered in one of the hot-houses of Messrs. 
Loddigee & Sons, at Hackney. A very long list 
of synonyms is given, from which it appears the 
plant has been described as a Crinum, Hemanthus, 
Amaryllis, and even as a Narcissus. 

Within a foot or two from the plant of B. mul- 
tiflora there is another one representing B. 
Josephinee, figured in the Botanical Magazine, 



nevertheless, are more startling than might b^ 
expected, and success has followed some of the 
most daring experiments. 

We have only seen the garden as it appeare* 
at the end of January, when many of the choice 
bulbs would naturally be little in evidence, but if 
we eniunerate the names of some of the i>lant3 that 
we noted, it will afford some idea of the collection 
of tender plants which grow there in the open 
air, most of them very successfully : — Bomneya 
Coulteri, Nerium Oleander luteum, double- 
fiowered variety ; Fabiana imbricata (8 to 4 feet 
high, just coming into fiower). Iris stylosa in 
bloom. Gardenia globosa (planted in S3ptember 
and partially protected during winter by an 
upturned bottomless basket), Eupatorinm pe- 
tiolare, planted three years since, and showing 
fiowers; Tulbaghia violacea. Digitalis obscurus,. 
Campanula Yidali, protected with basket ; Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, in flower ; Veronica Hender- 
soni variegata, 2 feet high, and in flower ; Calceo- 
laria rugosa (integrifolia), a shrubby spedea 
from Chili^ which, as we were informed by Mr. 
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MorreU, the gardener, produces its yellow flowers 
until the month of November; Eleagnns macro- 
phyllns, a bash 5 feet high and more than this 
in diameter; Hedysamm mnltijngum, 4 feet 
high and 6 feet in diameter ; Hakea soaveolens, 
4 feet high^ and Cestmm (Habrothamnns) 
elegans (this showy greenhouse plant is grow- 
ing on the west side of a hedge running 
liorth and south; it gets cut back a little by 
the cold, but reoovers and flowers freely) ; Bow- 
keria triphylla, 9 feet high, flowers of which from 
this plant were figured in our Supplementary 
Illustration, Dec. 10, 1904; Plumbago capensis, 
also on the west side of the hedge, Polygala 
ohamfebnxusyar. purpurea, P. oppositifolia (always 
in bloom), P. Dalmaisiana, Datura (Brugmansia) 
eangninea^ a large shrub, which flowers each 
year ; Abutilon vitif olium, two years planted, and 
pipotected in winter by an upturned basket; Aspa- 
ragus j[Myrsiphyllum) medeoloides, A. Sprengeri, 
A. graveolens " grata," Desfontainea spinosa, a 
plant that at present does not make satisfactory 
growibs Agave awwrjoana in large plants; Eaoo- 
m!$ pfuiotatik, which flowers well each season ; 
Odantospermum (Asterisons) maritimum, bearing 
sbnia of its yellow flowers in January ^ £agenia 
UgU, Leuoodendron argenteum (protected by 
baakel), Strophanthus capenrie • (protected by 
basket),. Ezogomum poxf^a/its great bulb, which 
flowand'-Unt- yfar, still visthle through the soil ; 
In^UjgoMra CtonuKMaaa floribnnda, 6 feet high ; 
OoroniUa •gUtaea».3 feet high« presenting a mass 
of fl^mezsin Jannary.i Anemone fulgens in bloom 
in ike < same -month; Sophora (Edwardsia) micro- 
ph^Ufty 3. feet high; Oitnu trifoliata (triptexa)v 
NestamrAjproenft on the rookery, Aeaoia Drum*' 
mondir .CMong into flower, pcoteeted by upturned^ 
baalBMtf.1 A* axawta^ A.. yerticUlatay 10 feet ini 
diamflfter and-lMsdj]^ a» mnok in height, forming an . 
umbreUa-like tops COronilla ▼iminalis, protected 9 
Las&n&dza nuMvantha^ protected ; Leonotos leon<^. 
urm% Sdtherlondia f rntesoens, Oassia oorymbosa>^ 
Dipi^raos glutinosus, which flowers, but at the time 
we saw the plant quite devoid of the stickiness 
60 oharacterietio when grown indomrs ; Agathea 
coekatis, in flower; Bouvardia triphylla» B. 
" Al&ed Nenner/' out all winter; Diosma gracilis, 
its tiny white flowers open in January ; Illicium 
reKgiosom, LeptospenBum bullatum, Clianthus 
msffnifieos, 4 feet high and 10 feet in diameter, 
its nnmeroas inflorescences partly developed 
in Jitnnary ; Geum Heldreichii in flower ; Melar 
lenoa styphelioides, Gasaniss in flower, having 
been planted six years; Sparmannia afncana, 
4i feet high (protected by basket) ; Cypripedium 
insigne, on banks near stream; Agapanthus 
umbellatus, Cantua dependens (see illustration in 
our last issue), a large shrub which flowers close 
to the residence. Under partial sbelfcer from the 
residence are also Lapageria rosea, Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Bignonia grandi flora, and Swainsona 
galegifolia alba. Aloysia citriodora grows finely 
in beds. 

On the margins of most of the borders thick 
lines of Freesias were about 3 inches high, and 
in their thousands must make a veiy pretty 
and fragrant feature when in fiower. Sparaxis 
and similar Cape bulbs are cultivated in groups 
on or adjacent to the rockery. There are hardy 
Opuntias and other species of Cactaceous plants 
suooeediog well, some of which may be seen in 
the illustration at fig. 73. The photographs are 
from Mr. J. M. Allen, Ventnor. 



The Woek^s Work. 



FRUIT REeiSTER. 



THE HERMANN'S APPLE. 
A MEDiuBf-sizED, Pearmain-shsped fruit with a 
short stalk and depressed eye. The skin is of a 
rich red colour with occasional stripes of a deeper 
tint. A coloured illustration is given in the 
March number of the Garten Flora, 



THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Frbdbsiok 
WioAN« Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen, B.W. 

Calanihet of the deciduous section should be 
repotted when the new growths attain to the 
length of an inch or so, and before the new roots 
have become sufficiently long to be in danger of 
receiving injury during the process. Prepare a 
compost of good fibrous loam and peat in equal 
parts, sphaffuum-moss one-fifth part of the whole, 
and a small portion of dried cow-dung, adding 
sufficient sand and small crocks to make the 
whole porous. Allow this compost to become 
warm before using it. Prepare dean pots, 
making them rather more than one-third fall 
with drainage material. The pseudo-bulbs should 
have the old soil shaken from their roots, shorten- 
ing these to about 2 inches. Place some rough 
material over the new drainage, and holding 
the bulbs in the hand, proceed to fill in 
with the compost to near the rim of the pot, 
pressing.' the soil', modamfcaly fHaalif, and just 
covering the > b ae B s of- the coming growths. Place 
the plants in^a low««oofed house where the atmo- 
sphere is maintained hot and moist, shading the 
jMants fnomMstnong sunlight during the early 
period of their growth. Apply no water to the 
roots for two ortthree we^s, and take care not to 
wet the young foliage* Aitsnmds, when water is 
needed, apply it very sp^emgly.and infrequently 
until the roots reach the sides of the pots, then, 
if favourable conditions prevail, dry^iess should 
no longer be permitted. C. Veitchii, C. Tnmeri, 
C. Begnieri, and hybrids therefrom may be pro- 
pagated by taking o£F the apical portion of the 
constricted bulbs and inserting them in moist 
sand. Place these in a propagating-pit, and 
when young grrowths appear fix the bulbous 
portion in small pots and cultivate them in con- 
siderable heat. In the early stages of growth 
these Calanthes must not be subjected to any 
fumigant, or the foliage may suffer disfigurement. 

Phaiu9 grand^olius and others of a like nature 
will need attention a we^k or two after the spikes 
have been removed. Excepting in the case of 
small plants, which may.be potted on without 
suffering much root disturbance^ these are some- 
what difficult to re-establish. Specimens will 
keep in good condition for several yetae if 
afforded an annual resurfacing with good fibrous 
loam, peat, and sphagnum-moss mixed together 
in about equal parts, sprinkling in a few crocks 
during the op^xation. Should, however, repotting 
bo necessary, carefully remove the rooted portions 
from the old soil and crooks, and ro-insert clean 
crocks amongst the roots in a new pot to about 
haJf its depth, filling to near the rim with the 
above mixture. Ph^e the plants on a moisture- 
holding stage in a warm-house, and apply very 
little water for a considerable time iJter such 
disturbance. To keep the convolute growths free 
from injurious insects, spray them over every 
other week with some safe insecticide. The 
"Cooksonian" hybrids now flowering should be 
kept fairly dry until the new growths are some- 
what advanced. P. simulans and P. tnberculosus^ 
also flowering, will need a partial rest until they 
commence growing again. Spray the leaves 
frequently to keep them free from insect pests. 

Daily Operattom, consisting of damping, water- 
ing, ventilating, and shading, should be carried 
out with the utmoet care. Atmospheric moisture 
should now be abundant in most houses, and to 
promote this a thorough damping of the floors 
and stages is necessary early in the day. 
Watering should follow when the temperatures 
are on the rise, and, in the case of pseudo-bulbous 
Orchids, should at this season be only done 
when growing plants are approaching dryness. 
Ventilation should be afforded gradually, never 
opening the ventilators and applying shading 
simultaneously ; but first afford a little air, then, 
if needed, employ shade; bat when the tempe- 
rature again rises admit more air. The use of 
shading early in the day is much more neces- 
sary than it is later, even if the sun remains 
bright. Gradually increase the temperatures in 
the warm houses as the season advances, but be 
very chary of much fire-heat. 



FLAHTS UimEB GI.ASS. 

By A. BuujOCK, Gardener to E. J. Wtthss, Btoii., 
Copped Hail, Eppinx. Essox, 

Shading. — Attention is now necessary to the 
shading of houses. Bright sunshine oeeaamg 
suddenly and followed by cold and heavy stonna 
renders ventilation a very difficult matter, there- 
fore the necessity of shading in good time is 
obvious. Tiffany blinds on rollers are always to 
be preferred to permanent shading. If such 
blinds were removed from the houses in the 
autumn, as they should have been, they will now 
need to be overhauled, and after being made 
good where necessary should be fixed to the 
houses. When this has been done, a feeling of 
security may be entertained that the changeable- 
ness of the weather, so conunon at this time of the 
year, will not cause injury to the plants. 

BecenUy-propagated Plants, including seedlings, 
will require careful watching, and when air is 
necessary it must be admitted very carefully, in 
order to prevent checks to the plants. A high 
temperature by solar heat, with shade and 
moisture, will' be safer than a lower ten^rature 
and injudicious ventilation. The syringing over- 
head and damping between the pots on stages 
and floors of houses containing flne foliage planti^ 
&c , should be done more frequently as the days 
grow longer and the sun becomes more powerful. 

CodifPums (Croiont) propagated by " ringing/' 
as advised in a previous Calendar, should have 
made roots in the moss by this time, and may be 
detached from the old plant by breaking them 
carefully with the thumb and flnger, in preference 
to cutting with a knife. Let these rooted shoots 
be potted and placed in a propagating frame or 
under a bell glass for a few days. 

Seedlings of Begonias, Oloxinias, ifc, being now 
ready for handling, should be "pricked off." 
This work requires the expenditure of time and 
patience to accomplish it successfully. Use well- 
drained pans fllied with flnely sifted loam and 
leaf-soil in equal parts with a liberal dash of 
silver-sand, which should be plaoed in a wann* 
house for a few hours previous to being used. 

QlofioBa supsrba. — This plant may be easily 
cultivated, but it requires much heat during tlM 
season of growth, and following this a long period 
of rest. Dormant bulbs should now be potted in 
a compost of loam and peat in equal parts, adding 
a little broken charcoal and silver-sand. Pot 
them up in the pots in which the plants wffl 
iSower, and place them on stages near to the 
light. Sevend growths from each pot should be 
tiUcen up the roof of the house until the flower- 
buds have formed. In this manner they may be 
allowed to remain and fiower, and are very effec* 
tive ; or otherwise they can be trained on wire to 
any shape desired for specimens. Gloriosas may 
be easily increased by offsets obtainable from the 
old bulbs previous to being potted. After they 
have flowered and ripened their growth water 
should be entirely withheld, and the plants stood 
underneath a stage in a house where the 
temperature will not fall below 60°. 



FBUITS UNDEB GLASa 

By F. JoBDAN, Gardener to Dr. Gorbbt, Impney HsB 
Gardens, Droitwich. 

Earliesit Permanent Vines, — ^The earliest Vines 
which were started in December will now be at 
the stoning stage, and will shortly require liberal 
supplies of stimulants. The amount of feeding, 
however, should be determined by the crop and 
vigour of the Vines, and should never be given 
to excess, or it will cause the Vines to make 
gross growths and the fruits to " shank.^ Stop 
all strong laterals, remove any seedless berries, 
and otherwise regulate the bunches before the 
berries change colour. The border may be lightly 
mulched with short stable-manure, and as the 
Grapes approach ripeness the temperature at night 
should be gradually reduced to 60°, slightly in- 
creasing the ventilation at night, and reducing the 
atmospheric moisture generally. 

Succession Vines, — Syringing must be discon- 
tinued as soon as the bunches are visible, and the 
necessary atmospheric moisture supplied by damp« 
ing the paths, walls, and other available spaoee. 
Examine Inside borders, and -if they are dry> 
apply weak liquid manure in a tepid state to old 
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Vines, or clear water only to young, strong- 
growing Vines. Draw the points of the shoots 
by degrees from the roof -glass, bnt do not attempt 
to tie the shoots in position yet, because when 
later the Viues are in flower the shoots may be 
brought down with more safety. Stop all shoots 
at two or three leaves beyond the bunch, according 
to the space there is for the leaves, always avoid- 
ing overcrowding. Bemove all surplus bunches 
before the Vines come into flower. Disbud later 
Vines as they require it, or as soon as it can be 
seen which buds promise to make the most compact 
bunches. Much depends upon whether the Vines 
are^ grown on the short-spur system or on that in 
which a moderate degree of extension is permitted. 
By allowing a young rod upon an old Vine to 
come up occasionally from as near to the base as 
possible increased root action will be encouraged, 
and the health of the Vines and quality of the 
fruit will be improved. Gradually increase the 
temperature at night to 65** by the time the 
Vines come into flower, allowing 5" higher for 
Muscats. A high temperature at night and a too 
close atmosphere should be guarded against in 
oold and sunless weather. Strong, healthy 
foliage is encouraged by moderately low night 
temperatures, and as free ventilation as the 
condition of the weather will allow. Thin- 
ning of the berries should be commenced on 
free-setting varieties as soon as the flowers have 
set perfectly, but Muscats and other shy-setting 
varieties need to be allowed more time. The 
latter should be carefully gone over each day 
with a rabbit's tail,, using foreign pollen, in 
addition to tapping the rods. Do not delay 
reducing the bunches to the number that the 
strength and vigour of the Vines, the size of the 
bunches, and the length of rods render desirable. 
Unduly light cropping of healthy Vines should be 
as much guarded against as the over-crt>pping of 
weak ones. Thinnmg of the bunches should be 
carefully carried out, and the operator should 
have a good knowledge of the characteristics of 
the different varieties, which can only be acquired 
by experience. No two bunches require the same 
aaiount of thinning. Commence to thin at the 
bottom of the bunch, using a short forked stick to 
steady it, and remove the seedless and inside 
berries ftrst, afterwards thinning and regulating 
the outside berries according to the variety, so 
as to form a solid and compact bunch. Afford 
the border a good watering as soon as the bunches 
are thinned if the soil is at all dry, and sprinkle 
the paths and borders occasionally with weak 
liquid manure and guano-water. 

VruiUroom. — Grapes in bottles have kept in 
much better condition with us this season than 
last. I am sending you a small bunch of the 
Yaiiety Appley Towers, which was bottled on 
Kovember 22, and is now in firmer condition 
than Lady Downes'. Mrs. Pearson, bottled the 
same date, has also kept in good condition. [See 
p. 185. Ed.] 

TFHE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

By W. rTFB, Gardener to Lady Waktaob, Lockinge 
Park, Wantage. 

Asparagut. — As the crowns are now starting 
into growth, it is the best time to make new 
beds. I have been most successful with seedlings 
of one year, and it is an advantage when the 
roots are grown near to where they are to be 
idanted. The actual process of planting is the 
same, whether the plants are put in raised beds 
or placed on the ground level. In the latter 
case plant in two lines, allowing 18 inches 
between the lines and the same distance between 
the plants, with a ?pace of 3 feet between each 
pair of Hues. If raised beds are employed, plant in 
lAiree lines instead of two, and let the intervening 
qaaces be the same as those on the ground-level. 
Make the trenches 8 or 10 inches deep, and spread 
the tender roots out carefully, leaving the crowns 
about 8 inches below the surface. Gov« r the crowns 
with fine soil drawn over them with the hand, and 
make them moderately firm. If not already done, 
sow seeds of Connover's Colossal — a good variety. 

* Qloht Artichokes. — ^When the protection has 
been wholly removed and the plants subjected to 
ezi>OBure for a time, if inadequate provision was 
made in the autumn for forming a new planta- 
tion by having subjects lifted in suiBeient quan- 
tity, the separation of some of the strongest 



shoots from the plants should now be made, 
keeping as many roots attached to each shoot 
as possible. Plant the shoots in well-prepared soil, 
and to prolong the supply plant them in different 
positions with varying aspects. 

Carroi*.— To provide a succession to those sown 
early on hot-beds, seeds may be sown on a warm 
border when the soil is in good condition. Do 
not make the drills too deep, for this is a very 
common cause of failure, the seedlings being then 
unable to force themselves through the soil. Sow 
stump> rooted varieties, such as £arly Nantes, 
Early Gem, and Scarlet Model. 

Beetroot.— ¥oT the supply of early summer 
salads sow seeds on a warm border. Carter's 
Crimson Ball Beet comes into use early, and is of 
fine quality. Sow the seeds thinly in rows 1 foot 
apart, and thin the plants as soon as they are 
large enough to 6 inches apart, stirring the 
surface of the ground with the hoe in order to 
encourage early growth. The safest remedy 
against sparrows is that of netting. 

Onions. — ^Gradually harden off Onions which 
were raised early for planting out. 



THE 7LOWEB GABDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLBR, Gardener to Lord Henbt C. 
Bbntinck,M.P., UnderleyHall, Westmoreland. 

Jctas are now showing their new growth and 
will require protection from cold winds. Heather 
or Bracken Fern spread on branches will serve as 
a suitable wind screen. Beds of Alstromerias 
should be given a dressing of rich manure. 
Established beds of these produce an abundance 
of flowers in summer time. 

Bremuri thrive in well-drained, deep, rich, 
sandy soil j they also require a sunny, sheltered 
situation, and when established are fairly hardy. 
They will soon be actively growing, when their 
foliage wiU require protection from spring frosts 
and from cold windis. A supported hand-light 
placed over them will afford them the necessary 
protection. See that slugs do not injure them. 
Er^murus himalaicus and £. robustus are two 
good species. 

Conimelina coslestis is an old garden plant with 
flowers of a gentian-blue colour. The fleshy roots 
of these plants that were stored in leaf -soil last 
autumn should now be placed in moderate heat 
to hasten their growth. Seeds of this plant may 
now be sown. 

The Bo$e Garden. — Prune the summer-flowering 
varieties and the hardiest of the H.P.'s. Cut 
out old hide-bound wood, small spray branches 
that cross each other and those that point 
inwards to the centre of the plant. Kemove 
gross pithy shoots, selecting in preference those 
that are thoroughly ripened ; leave six or seven 
buds on the shoots of vigorous growers, and 
prune to a point just above a bud tluit will grow 
outwards. Leave fewer buds on moderate and 
weakly growers. If pegging-down is desired, 
choose pliable varieties that have stiff flower-stems ; 
Moss Roses are often trained in this manner. 
Fork in a good dressing of thoroughly decom- 
posed manure, or, should the borders be already 
well supplied with humus, loosen the surface of 
the soil with a hoe, and apply artificial manures. 
Prune and train Koses growing against wsJls, 
laying* in the best shoots. Do not uncover tender 
Tea varieties just yet. Bose-cuttings that were 
inserted in pots laist autumn will be ready for 
potting into 6-inch pots, using rich soil; keep 
them under' glass until they have become 
established, and plant them out in June. 

Box Edgings can now be replanted, but in doing 
this see that correct levels are obtained. Divide 
the old plants, making them of a uniform size, in 
order to get a regular thickness of hedge about 
3 inches above ground. If the soil is very stiff 
place a little leaf-soil around the roots. 

Other Plants as *' Edgings.'* — Gentiana acaulis 
is an excellent plant for forming edgings, but 
must be given a sunny situation, or the plants 
will not flower freely. Arabis lucida variegata 
is a dwarf, golden-leaved plant of great value for 
forming lines and edgings. The plants may be 
divided and transplanted now. They grow best 
in rich loamy soil. Vinca major variegata makes 
a good edging if kept within bounds by repeated 



prunings. Cerastium tomentosum can be 
planted in lines like Box, or dibbled in beds. Ivy 
edgings and bands may be rearranged and 
planted. Other useful "edging" plants are 
Golden Thyme, Pinks, and Thrift (Armeria 
vulgaris). 

Violas. — Have the beds intended for Violas 
well and deeply worked, mixing in a quantity of 
well-rotted hot-bed manure. If a layer of leaf- 
mould be strewn on the top of the bed prior to 
planting, it will help the Violas to withstand a 
period of drought. Planting may be commenced 
towards the end of the present month. 



THE HABDY FBITIT GABDEK. 

By W. H. Clarke, Gardener to Blr William Plowdbn. 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

The Fruit • room. — Examine the fruit-room 
periodically, and use first those fruits which 
show signs of deteriorating. Many Apples, when 
kept past their season, are wasted. Friiit-rooms 
constructed with thatched roofs and sides cannot 
be improved upon for keeping the fruit plump 
and in good condition for a long period. I have 
Apple Worcester Fearmain in good condition at 
the present time. The floor of our fruit-room is 
formed by the bare g^round, and this is damped 
occasionally. 

fVgs.— Gradually remove the protection afforded 
during the winter to trees on walls. If the trees 
have commenced growth it will be necessary to 
jinure the branches to sunlight and air gradually 
by the partial removal of the coveringdaUy. When 
this has been done hang treble flsh-netting in 
front of the trees until all danger from frost is 
past. If pruning was done directly the leaves 
fell, secure the branches to the wall, allowing 
plenty of space between them, so that the foliage 
will not densely shade the fruit and branches 
during the summer. It is not too late to remove 
useless and exhausted branches. If there are 
trees which are not restricted at the roots, and 
which made exuberant growth last season, dig an 
encircling trench a distance of 3 to 6 feet from 
the main stem, severing all roots during the 
o^ration, and filling up the space thus made 
with stones, broken bricks, or any non-rooting 
medium. Better results follow from trees planted 
in a restricted area. In such cases where the soil 
has become exhausted, a top-dressing of mortar 
rubble, loam, and bone-meal may now be given. 
Figs may still be planted against waUs having a 
south or south-west aspect, and a restricted root- 
ing area be formed by building a retaining wall 
varying in size in accordance with the amount of 
wall-space to cover. Allow ample drainage, and 
employ a compost of good loam, old mortar- 
rubble, and sxnall nodiUes of chalk, the whole 
of which should be weU mixed together when in 
a dry condition. In making the border the soil 
should be made very firm, in order to secure well- 
ripened, short-jointed growths. Where glass 
copings are employed to protect the trees they 
may now be put in place ; tnese also greatly assist 
the ripening of the crops during the summer. 

Pea^h and Nectarine-trees are now expanding 
their flower-buds, and means should be taken to 
protect them. If glass copings are need they should 
be erected at once. Along the front of the copings 
here runs an iron rod ; the curtains have rings 
attached to them with tape, which hang from the 
rod, and the individual lengths of curtains are 
fastened together with tapes also, and secured to 
the ground by the same means. In the daytime 
the curtains are pulled along the iron rod, and 
made secure, thus exposing the trees to the 
influence of sun and air. 

Qrafivng Materials may now be got ready. 
Clay which has been ground is preferable, being 
free from stones ; this should be mixed with cow 
or horse-manure to make it more adhesive and 
less liable to be washed by rains. If grafting- 
wax is to be used the following formula is an 
excellent one for the purpose : — Boil 8 lb. of resin 
in an iron pot until melted, then add 3 lb. of 
Bussian tallow and 3 lb. of yellow or red ochre ; 
boil for one hour ; then add 1 lb. of Burgundy 
pitch while cooling ; grease a tub and empty the 
whole in the tub. In this state it will keep for 
years ; portions can be broken off as required, and 
heated to a liquid state for use as iv ill be advised 
next week. 
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APPOIITIEITS FOB TIE EISIIII WEEL 



i Royal Horticultural Society's 
CommltteeBMeetlD^.Scientiflc 
Committee, at 4 p.m. 
Horticultural Club Meetio? and 
DiDuer. 

( Liverpool Horticultural So- 
WEDNE8DAY«Mab.29< ciety'g Spring Flower Show 
\ (2 days). 

R03ral Horticultural Society's 
EzhlbitlOD of Colonial Fruits 
and Vecetables (2 days). 
V Torquay Flower Show. 



TUESDAY, 



THURSDAY, Mab. 



A 



8ALE8 FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY and FRIDAY NEXT- 

Hardy Border and Herbaceous Plants, Roses, 
Llliums, Begonias, <&c., by Protheroe & Morris, at 
67 and 68. Cheapside, E.C.. at 12. 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY 
NEXT- 
Absolute Clearance Sale of the whole of the Nursery 
Stock, under Deed of Assignment, at Edelweiss Nur- 
pery, Acock Green, near Birmingham, by Pi-otheroe 
<& Morris, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY, NEXT— 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Roses, Perennials, 
Liliums, Ac, at 12 o'clock : 330 cases of Japanese 
Llllums, <&c . at 3 o'clock, by Protheroe & Morris, 
at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.G.— Orchids, Lilies from 
Japan. 5,000 Roses, Ac, at Stevens' Rooms, at 12. 

FRIDAY NEXT— 

Vanda Sanderi, V.coerulea, and 3,000 Odontoglessum^ 
crispum, at 67 and 68, Cheapside, B.C., by Protheroe 
& Morris, at 12.30. 

{For further parHcular$ tee our AdveriUemetU eoUanmt.) 



' ▲ybbaob Tbhfebatuiui for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty- three Years at Chiswick 

Actual Tbicfbbatubes :— 

London.— Wednesday, March 22 (6 p.m.) : Max. 62* ; 
Min. 40*. 
Gardenere' Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— T^urMtav, March 23 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 2>r8 ; Temp.. 54*. 
Weather— Fair, with occasional sunshine. 
Protinces.— IF^dnMdoy, March 22 (6 p.m.) : Max. 66*, 
Guildford ; Min. 43 \ North of Scotland. 



In anticipation of the dis- 
'^•"•"^*'*'." cussion to be held by the 

Fioll^r.* Scientific Co«mittee on 
**^ '^' Tuesday next, at 4 p.m., on 
the alleged degeneration of varieties, especi- 
ally those reproduced by tubers, cuttingp, 
or layers, the following observations of Mr. 
Douglas on the Carnation will be read 
with interest: — 

"A Fotato-pUnt, an Apple-tree, or any 
other member of the vegetable kingdom is 
liable to degeneration after a certain number 
of years, in consequence of the conditions 
of cultivation being more or less of an 
artificial character. The Carnation, for in- 
stance, IS usually cultivated in rich, deep 
^rden loam, or, if it is grown in pots, the 
plants root into even richer material, such 
as rich loam, manure and leaf-mould, added 
to which some cultivators add powdered or 
dissolved bones, blood manure, and other 
preparations of which they know nothing 
except that the bag is labelled in large letters 
* Carnation Manure.' For something like 
three or four hundred seasons at least 
a succession of Carnations has been treated 
to the artificial conditions of English 
Hower gardens; and these conditions were 
even more artificial in the past than they are 
now. The most popular book on the Carna- 
tion in the early years of the last century was 
written by Mr. Thomas Hogg, of Faddington 
Green, Middlesex, and his potting compost 
is described as follows: 5 barrowloads of 
loam to 8 or 9 barrowloads of stable- 
manure, and one of coarse sand . For surf ace- 
dressiD;;s subsequently the chief ingredients 
were sugar-bakers' scum, soap-boilers' waste, 
night-soil, dung of pigeons, deer and sheep, 
blood, &c, I am quoting from the sixth 
edition. 



A iist is given of 390 varieties of bizarre 
and flake Carnations, with 118 varie- 
ties of white-ground Ficotees. Not one of 
these is now in existence ; indeed, it would 
be a wonder if they lived more than a very 
few years. The original plant is found in a 
wild state, living and thriving on old Norman 
castles, such as Rochester Castle in England, 
and others in Normandy, living and thriving 
on decaying stone and mortar, wliere it cannot 
obtain any of the luxuries so freely bestowed 
upon it by the old florists. 

The stock of cultivated Carnations has 
been maintained by a succession of seed- 
lings. The flakes and bizarres were 
the only types of the Carnation de- 
siderated by the old florists, and the acme 
of perfection was evidently reached more 
than a century ago. Hogg figures a very 
finely-formed and well marked bizarre Car- 
nation, but it is no better than one figured 
in the Botanical Magazine^ t. 39, fifty years 
earlier under the name of Franklin's Tartar. 
The early Botanical Magazine plates were 
usually certainly not exaggerated, and this 
variety, raised by an ingenious cultivator 
who had his garden in Lambeth Marsh, is 
perfect in its kind, and quite equal to the 
best now in cultivation. The white-ground 
Ficotee type of Carnation came in later, but 
even thirty years ago the varieties grown in 
gardens at that time were quite equal to the 
best of those now in cultivation. A Mr. 
Norman, of Woolwich, some thirty to forty 
years ago, produced new varieties of white- 
ground Ficotees of superb quality. Where 
are the fine varieties of these, the true 
florist's type of Carnation P Those of the 
late eighteenth-century period are gone long 
ago. Not one of the 500 varieties mentioned 
by Thomas Hogg is now in existence. 
The late Mr.E. S. Dodwell introduced man^ 
very fine varieties in quite recent years ; hd 
enumerates 119 varieties of bizarres and 
flakes, and eighty-six white-ground Ficotees, 
most of them of his own raising; the list is 
contained in the third edition of his book. 
The Carnation^ published so recently 
as 1892, but many of them have already 
passed out of cultivation. I often held a 
conversation with Mr. Dodwell on this 
subject, and he told me that his experience 
led him to the conclusion that the average 
life of a variety Carnation was fifteen years. 
My own experience with the Carnation 
under many phases of culture in England 
and Scotland extends over a period of about 
fifty years. 

There are doubtless several causes which 
tend to reduce the vitality of the Carnation. 
Over- propagation may be instanced as a 
probable cause. Any plant that is forced 
beyond its natural capacity must suffer to a 
certain extent. The most natural way to 
increase the stock of any variety of border 
Carnation is by layering ; but some growers, 
' not content with this, continue to take cut- 
tings, and force them on in bottom-heat 
in a clos3 atmosphere and in a high 
temperature. 

Over-feeding is certainly a fertile source 
of disease, and as soon as disease takes hold 
of any plant it must be weakened thereby. 
Over-feeding also induces for the time a 
strong, sappy, but unwholesome growth, 
which can only be maintained for a very 
few years. 

Over-flowering will also weaken Carnations 
to a greater extent than many cultivators 
are aware. One large double Carnation 



flower will reduce the vitality of the plant 
to a greater extent than a dozen or a score 
of single flowers. The single bloom is of a 
^Mfy fugacious character; it rapidly develops 
and in two or three days the petals drop off, 
whereas the large double flowers develop 
slowly and last in full beauty for ten days 
or more, to the rapid exhaustion of the 
plant. Anyone can test this. Let an equal 
number of plants of the same size be grown 
together, allow one set to carry all the 
flowers ; in a second set let them be reduced 
in number, whilst a third lot should not be 
allowed to produce flowers at all. The extra 
vigour of the last-named batch will cause sur- 
prise. The vigour even of the flake and bizarre 
varieties may be maintained for a much 
longer period if a number of plants for stock 
purposes is grown without being allowed to 
flower for one year, and layers are taken 
from them. The colouration of the foliage 
has a good deal to do with the continued 
vigour of the plant. The darker the green 
the greater is the vitality'. 

Keeping still to the bizarre and flaked type, 
a notable instance may be recorded in the 
scarlet bizarre * Admiral Curzon,' which is 
still grown in every good collection, and has 
been in cultivation for the long period of sixty 
years. This Carnation has been grown 
under a greater variety of conditions than any 
other, as almost every amateur grows it, and 
it has been freely exhibited north and south 
every year since its introduction. No ex- 
hibitor would care to be without so valuable 
a variety. May not its coatinued vigour 
therefore be accounted for by the growers 
giving a few of their plants a rest in 
alternate years? The same remark inay 
apply to another favourite in the pink 
and purple bizarre class, * Sarah Fayne,' 
produced from seed in 1844, the same year 
as 'Admiral Curzon' was raised. It has 
always been valued as the leading flower 
in its class, and has kept its vigour. 
'Sportsman,' a very fine scarlet flake, is 
also of the same age as * Admiral Curzon,' 
from which it sported in Mr. Hedd rley's 
garden in 1865. It still often comes out at 
the head of its class. These three are the 
only varieties known to me that have main- 
tained their vigour for such a long period, 
a circumstance which I attribute to the 
practice of resting the plants from the 
efforts of producing flowers for one season. 
I am inclined to the belief that over-flower- 
ing is one principal cause of degeneration, 
and this can easily be tested by anyone who 
will take the necessary trouble. 

The yellow-ground Ficotee is a form of 
the Carnation much valued by amateurs, 
but great care is necessary in selecting 
varieties with good constitutions. The yellow 
colour of the flowers is plainly foreshadowed 
in the foliage of many varieties, others are of 
a deeper green, and the yellow colour is not 
so apparent. The pale-f oliaged varieties are 
seldom worth placing in commerce, and 
ought to be rejected, for however high may 
be the quality of the flowers, if there is not 
a good constitution to start with, no satis- 
factory results can follow; and greater 
mischief is likely to accrue subsequently if 
weakly constitutioned varieties are need 
to breed from. This is certainly a cause of 
degeneration. 

As far as the Carnation is concerned 
the remedy for degeneration is the selec- 
tion of vigorous, healthy varieties both as 
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«eed and pollen bearers^ There should be 
<io great hurry to get up a stock of plants ; 
tot they should be propagated in a [more 
•or less] natural manner. Over - stimu- 
lating manures should be avoided ; the 
plants should be grown in good garden soil, 
vsing no stimulants but decayed farm- 
yard manure, which should not be allowed 
to come into immediate contact with the 
coots. Some of the plants should have a 
year's rest from flowering, and layers Ehould 
fee taken from the reated plants. Wild 
^plants do not degenerate, and if ^ore 
natural conditions were allowed to prevail, 
cultivated Carnations would be free from it. 
The old' crimson Clove has existed in 
gardens for a longer period than the 
florists' types I have mentioned. The old 
Malmaison is still as vigorous as ever 
it was, for although disease and death 
may overtake it in some collections, it still 
-holds bravely on in others ; in this instance 
4t is not necessarily the survival of. the 
Attest, but the survival of those which have 
•been most carefully protected, and, let me 
add, most naturally cultivated." 



Royal Horticultural Society'8 Ex- 
aminations, 1006: School Tbachibb' Ex- 
JOciNATioN IN Cottage and Allotment Gab- 
DBNiNG, Afbil 5 ; General Examination in 
Hortictdtubb, Apbil 12. — Intending candidates 
for the above examinations are requested to send 
in their entries as soon aa possible. The Boyal 
Horticnltoral Society is willing to hold an ex- 
amination in as many different centres in Great 
Britain and Ireland as cironmstances may de- 
mand. A capitation fee of 6«. will be charged 
*or eveiy student in order partially to defray the 
•expeuEes of the examination. . A Silver-gilt 
Flora Medal will be awarded to the candidate 
gaining the highest number of marks, and each 
eueoesd^ul candidate will receive a Certificate. A 
•copy of the syllabus covering both examinations, 
•with entry forms attached, will be sent to any 
person on receipt of a stamped and directed 
•envelope. Copies of the questions set at the Koyal 
Horticultural Society's examinations 1893—1904 
may also be obtained at the Society's Offioes, 
Tincent Square, London, S.W., price 1». 6d. W. 
WiLKS, Sec., R.H.S. 

The next meeting will be held on Tuesday 

the 28th inst., when a lecture will be delivered 
by Mr. Fbank Pink on "Bananas." At 4 p.m. 
the members of the Scientific Committee will 
discuss the question of the alleged degeneracy of 
•varieties re-produced vegetatively, t.g,, the Potato. 
The Society will hold a show of Colonial Fruit 
And Ye^tables, both fresh and preserved, on 
March 30 and 31. 

Well-preserved Grapes. —We have re- 
•ceived an excellent bunch of the Black Grape 
Appley Towers from our Calendar writer, Mr. F. 
JoBDAN, Impney Hall Gardens, Droitwich. The 
bunch was cut from the Vine on November 22 
last, and the fruits have therefore been pre- 
<8erved for a period of about four months by the 
•detached portion of the Vine being immersed in 
water in a stoppered bottle. The present condi- 
tion of the fruit is very good, there being no sign 
<of the skins witheriog, whilst the flavour and 
«weetness of the flesh are perfectly preserved. 

"The Horticultural Directory."— We 
ted that nearly the first quarter of the present 
^ear has elapsed without our having called atten- 
tion to this publication. It is, in fact, so indis- 
(Musable that it seems superfluous to mention it, 
•but it may be well to remind some folk that it 
cnay be had from 12, Mitre Court Chambers, 
fleet Street, or from our Publisher. 



The Cucumber "Spot."— A well-known 
grower claims to have discovered a certain means 
of eradicating the trouble, even after it has got 
established in a house, and he is offering to sell 
his secret for the sum of X1,000. A large number 
of growers, we are told, met at the Tavistock 
Hotel on Tuesday, March 21, to consider the 
matter. It was suggested that the cultivators 
should combine and pay the money over to a 
trustee, to remain in his hands until a Committee 
has made experiments and fully proved the efficacy 
of the remedy. It was suggested that the minimum 
payment should be £2 2s,, this to be made by those 
with 500 feet run of houses and under, and those 
with more glass at a proportionate rate up to £25, 
which would be the maximum ; or if it was found 
that sufficient money could be raised at a lower 
ratO) the amount would be reduced. There were 
about fifty " market men " present. The meeting 
was conducted by Mr. G. Tuckbb, of The FruU 
Grower, The Committee selected were Messrs. 
Habbison (of Cbaoo, Habbibon & Cbaog), 
Edney and Labsbn. At the close of the meeting 
it transpired, that it was Mr. Ladds, of Swanley, 
who possesses the secret. A circular has also 
been issued by Mr, J. Head, of Worthing, who 
likewise claims to have discovered an infallible 
remedy for the same trouble. Thi4 is a work that 
would bei much better carried out by that properly 
equipped and officered experimental station at 
Wisley we are all hoping for. 

The Henry Eckford Testimonial. — A 
Shillinq Fund. — A Committee meeting to 
launch this project was held at the Hotel 
Windsor, on Monday the 20th inst., Mr. Pxbct 
Watbbbb presiding. It was resolved that the 
Fund should be a shilling one, so as to embrace 
not only the large growers, but also those whose 
appreciation of the work of Hbnby Eckitobd is 
none the less sincere because it is expressed in a 
modest way. Mr. Pbbct Watbbbb was unani- 
mously elected Chairman ; Mr.WALTsa P.Wbight, 
Treasurer; and Mr. Hobace J. Wbioht, 82, 
Dault Boad, Wandsworth, London, to whom all 
correspondence should be addressed. Secretary. 
It is the particular desire of the Committee that 
the testimonial shall have universal expression, 
and to this end it is anticipated that the Shilling 
Fond will substantially contribute. In the mean- 
time the Secretary will be pleased to hear from 
those who sympathise with the movement of 
conveying to Mr. Hbnby Ecktobd the l^nks of 
the horticultural world for his work in the 
evolution of the Sweet Pea. 

Scab in Potatos.— In an [article on this 
subject in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
for March it is pointed out that the disease 
(Oospora scabies) is quite superficial, and does 
not affect the quality of the Potato. I^everthe- 
less, as appearance and consequently the market 
value of the tubers are much deteriorated, it is 
recommended that seed Potatos affected with scab 
be immersed before planting in a solution con- 
sisting of 1 pint of formalin to 36 gallons of water. 
There will then be no fear of the disease spreading. 
Potatos should not be grown on the same land 
that has produced scabbed Potatos. 

The Beech Coccus.- Mr. Nbwstbad, in the 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture for March, has 
a paper in which he describes and illustrates the 
white scale which is so destructive to Beech-trees. 
The remedies he recommends are paraffin emul- 
sion prepared by mixing a solution of soft soap in 
boiling water with an equal quantity of paraffin, 
thoroughly mixing and churning the mixture, 
and adding, when required for use, twenty times 
the bulk of water, churning and mixing as before. 
This mixture is to be applied with a scrubbing- 
brush diligently used on the smooth bark, 
and as far as possible in all the cracks. 
A handful of sulphur and a pint of turpen- 
tine may be added with advantage. Caustic 



alkali wash may also be used, made as fol- 
lows :— Dissolve 1 lb. of commercial caustio 
soda in water, then add 1 lb. crude potash or 
pearl-ash, also dissolved in water ; then add f lb. 
soft-soap, with sufficient water to make up to 
10 gallons. This wash may be employed as a 
spray in winter or in spring. Two or three 
sprayings at intervals of two or three days will 
be necessary. As the mixture is of a very caustic 
natare, closely-fitting rubber gloves should be 
worn by the operator. 

Azalea indica "Hexe."— The Revue de 
VHortieulture Beige for March gives a coloured 
illustration and a description of this form of 
A. amoena. According to M. Van dbn Hbbdx, 
this is the result of a cross between A. amoana 
var. Forsteriana and the variety A. indica known 
as Duo Adolphe de Nassau. It appears that the 
hybrid is much used in Germany and in Belgium 
as a stock, but it has claims also upon the 
attention of horticulturists by reason of its 
rosy-carmine flowers larger than those of the 
ordinary amoena. Not only is the corolla coloured, 
but the calyx also, so that the appearance is that 
of two flowers one within the other. A. ** Hexe '* 
crossed with "Deutsche Perle" and with 
" Charles £nke " has given origin to a whole 
series of hose-in-hose Asaleas, the flowers of which 
last loDger than in the case of the ordinary forms. 

The Bulb-mite is the subject of an illus- 
trated article in the March number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, The bulb- 
mite, Bbizoglyphus eclunopus, has been studied 
by Mr. Michabl, of whose researches we in these 
columns have repeatedly availed ourselves. The 
mites attack sound bulbs as well as those which 
are diseased. The measures recommended are — 
1, to bum affected bulbs; or, 2, wash and spray 
every affected bulb with paraffin, repeating the 
operation after a fortnight ; 3, wash the bulbs in 
sulphide of potassium (liver-of-sulphur), 1 oz. to 
3 gallons of water ; 4, fumigation with bisulphide 
of carbon, in order to do which place the bulbs 
in an air-tight receptacle, and on the top of the 
bulbs put a saucer of the bisulphide and let the 
bulbs remain m the vapour for forty-eight hours. 
It must be remembered that the vapour is 
poisonous and inflammable, so that no light of 
any description should be brought near the fluid. 

The Swanley Horticultural Colleqe.— 
A satisfactory report of this College, which is 
now wholly devoted to the instruction of women, 
has reached us. Up to the end of 1904 the 
students were markedly successful in obtaining 
scholarships and other awards and in obtaining 
posts as gardeners. The colonial training branch 
has an equally good record, as in eighteen months' 
Initial work twenty-five students have been trained. 
The subjects undertaken axe garden work 
botany, horticultural science and rural economy 
entomology, book-keeping, manual training, bee 
and poultry-keeping, dairy work, fruit preserving 
and flower arrangements. The College has good 
and influential supporters, and we notice among 
the list of lecturers the names of Messrs. B. J. 
Tabob (botany, vegetable pathology), F. J. 
Bakeb (horticultural science and rural economy), 
and Miss Tubnob (gardening). 

The Rainfall and the Wheat Crop.— A 
very instructive note, accompanied by a diagram, 
is given in last week's issue of Nature, The note 
was read by Dr. W. N. Shaw before the Boyal 
Society on February 2, and gives a concise 
indication of the avesage amount of rainfall for 
the three autumn months, September, October, 
and November respectively, in each year from 
1884 to 1904 inclusive. On the same diagram is 
noted the amount of Wheat in bushels per acre 
during the same years. When the curve repre- 
senting the total rainfall of the autumn is 
comparad with that denoting the yield of the 
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Wheat- crop in the succeeding year, the corre- 
spondence of the two curves is shown to be 
extraordinarily close. " The yield of Wheat in 
any one year seems to depend mainly on the 
absence of rainfall in the previous autumn, and 
but little on any other factor." The Wheat is, 
of course, an annual with a very great root 
development. It would be veiy interesting to 
procure information of [vk similar character not 
only with reference to annuals, but to perennials 



the famous tree at Bnckland, near Dover, as that 
is much less decrepit and more " furnished ** than 
the tree figured, and although moved from its 
original position some years ago, under the super- 
intendence of the late Mr. W. Babron, it is (or 
was till last year) in a flourishing condition. 
There is a valuable descriptive list of hardy 
Water- Lilies, which are now very numerous ; and 
a similar enumeration of the species of Meco- 
nopsis, in [which [attention is called to the fact 



Fig. 74.— BRUN8VIGIA Josephine : flowers rosy-pink. 
See arliclejon "Eelve'ere,** p. 181. 



and to fruit- tree?. ^Gardeners attach great im- 
portance to the "ripening of the wood" as a 
factor in the production of a fruit crop, and that 
is affected probably as much or more by the 
temperature as by the amount of moisture. 
Accidents such as the time and duration of spring 
frosts have also to be considered. 

" Flora and Sylva."— The March number 
has a sensible article on Apple-culture, and one 
on the Yew, in which is a beautifully executed 
wood-cut pvffporting to represent the " BucUand 
Yew, recently destroyed." This can scarcely be 



that the wonderfulJ[M.Mntegrifolia has so far 
failed to set seed in this country, though 
artificially pollinated. We believe, however, 
there is a large supply of Chinese seed in the 
hands of Messrs. Jambs^Vbitch^&ISons. 

The LiIqe Exhibition. — The Exposition 
Universelle in Li^ge is likely^to prove very suc- 
cessful. International horticulture will be repre- 
sented by permanent exhibits as well as by 
temporM7 shows, and under very favourable 
conditions, and these will belheld on the Cointe 
plateau, which is pictnresquesly situated and 



commands a fine 'view. The flora of the wdrld 
will be represented ; aquatic plants will be found 
in a lake, and alpine vegetation arranged on* a 
rocky situation ; a sunken track will be planted 
with many haidy Ferns. The various sections 
of the horticultural exhibition will be united 
into a pleasing whole by the skill of the land- 
scape gardener, M. L. Vandsbswaslmxn. A 
large glazed hall, the " Palais des Palmiers," wiU 
contain the large exotic plants. A special build- 
ing is reserved for the Orchids. One section will 
be devoted to the installation of ail kinds of glass- 
houses, horticultural accessories, and warming- 
apparatus. A special place on ike Cointe- 
plateau is reserved for Japanese plants, and 
thousands of flowering bulbs will enliven the- 
scene in tbeir season. A " Mountain of Flowers "* 
is to prove an attraction. Another portion of 
the ground is to be set aside as nurseries for 
fruit-trees and as a trial - ground for market- 
crops. 

A Conference will deal with que8tion» 

relating to different branches of horticulture, and 
any matter connected with these, even if not 
specified on the programme, may be put upon the 
minutes conformably with the arrangements of 
the organising Committee. Each country repre- 
sented will form a Committee of Patronage, and 
already M. Philippe de Vilmobin (for France> 
and Dr. L. Wittmack (for Ghermany) have- 
aocepted the positions of Presidents. Th& 
following is a list of the questions to be discussed 
at the Congress : — 

First Section : FloricuUure. — 1. Flower and shrub- 
planting of walks, boulevards, squares, gardens, and 

Sublic parks. Choice of species and varieties. Distri- 
ution and succession. Landscape gardening. 2. Which 
plants (a) are most valuable for forcing ; (6) best bear 
transport; (c) are most in demand for exportation. 
Each point to be treated separately as regaraB trade iih 
plants and trade in cut flowers. 3. Improvements 
in forcing plants (heat, refrigerating systems,, 
etherisation, &o.). 

Second Section : Market Gardenin{;,—4. The hest 
methods of market gardening (a) in the open ground ;. 
(6) under glass. The subjects to be treated ssparatelj. 
5. Tools. 6 Manures. 7. Preserving vegetables. 

Third Section : Fruit CSUture, — 8. Species and 
varieties of fruits best suited for exportation into 
different countries. 9. Industrial value of fruits. 
10. The protection of insectivorous birds, abolition oS 
snares, traps, and nets, &c., international co-operation., 
pursuit of cock-chafers and butterflies. 

Fourth Section : In$truction. — 11. Programmes and 
methods of horticultural instruction in its varioua 
forms. In conferences and public clasaes, primary aad 
secondary schools, sectional and professionad schools. 
12. Means for encouraging a taste for horticulture in 
all classes of society. Exhibitions for amateurs, con- 
ferences for ladies, room decorations, tibe workman's> 
plot, students' conferences, &c. 13. Diffusion of 
instruction and horticultural publications, treatises, 
libraries, leaflets, magasines, &c 

Fifth Section : Trade. — Markets in different 
countries, stalls, auctions, &c. ; their regulation. Vege- 
tables, fruit and flowers in request, arrangement, 
selling prices. 15. Exportation of horticultund pro- 
ducts ; species and varieties in demand in different 
countries ; packing, forwarding, easy and rapid 
transit, tariffs and freights, commercial customs,, 
intermediate agents, selling prices. 

Sixth Section : Societiea. — 16. Horticultural so- 
cieties from a professional and commercial standpoint. 
Unions, syndicates, co-operative societies for purohasBi 
protection, and sale of produce, credit, &c., insurance- 
schemes, &c 

The Bed of Osiris— An aocoont in the. 
Ttmes of the recent discoveries made at Thebea 
by Mr. Theodobe Davis indudes an inventory 
of the many and wonderful treasures enclosed in* 
a royal tomb of the 18th dynasty. Apart from a 
chariot, costly furniture, and fittings of gold, waa 
the following curious and symbolic relic:— "A 
mat of Palm-fibre on which the figure of Osiris, 
was delineated in soft mould. Seeds were thexk 
sown in the mould, and in the green grass 
which sprang from them after the tomb had 
been closed and sealed the Egyptians saw an, 
image and earnest of the resurrection. -A 
similar bed of Osiris was found in the tomb at 
Amon-hotep III." 
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OVER-8EA SUPPLIES: FEBRUARY. •— The 
cheapening of Cotton has reduced the value of 
impoits, but the rise in the value of exports is 
r em a rk able— over a million and a quarter sterling 
in ezeess of the value in February of last jear. 
Adoording to the Trade Betums for February 
the Tahie of the imports was Je42,844,937, against 
JB4441Q^]d for the same period last year— a 
decline of jei,2^5,582. Concerning the value of 
vegetable products in the national account, we 
^ive the following classified summary of values ;— 

IVPOBTS. 



<3LA88 : Dbscbiption 
OF PBODUCB. 



Class I. — Cereals, 
and other field 
crops — Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Ac. 

Class IL-A.11 other 
food cultures — 
Tea, Coffee, Fruit. 
4g. 

Class III.— Used in 
manufaetures — 
clothing, house- 
hold goods, ^.... 

Class ^V^ — Miscel- 
laneous — inelud- 
iog seeds, flowers, 
Ac ... M* 

Values of Produce... 



1904. 


1905. 


Difference. 


« 


& 


B, 


5.295,165 


4,675 226 

1 


-Hi20,»39 


3,475.816 


1 
3,487,620 t 


-8.196 


7,619,814 


5.546.ai0 ! 


-2.073.604 


3.006,348 


1 
2.738,293 i 


-269,056 


19,397.143 


I«.4i6,3l9 


—2,971,79* 



The value of the wood and timber imports for 
last month was £665471, which, compared with 
the value for February in last year ( je927,192), 
ehowB a reduction of je272,021. Under a some- 
what long-continued phase of depression the 
suggestions of some interested in providing more 
^employment for our workers in the planting up 
•of all waste or poor lands with suitable timber 
may receive attention from large owners and 
•Government officials. By the way the prospeot 
of an enlarged supply from Scandinavia is not 
«BO0uraged by reports to hand from Stockholm. 
^Ekzoughout Norway there has been a great 
shortage of snow during the past winter, 
interfering in a marked manner with the haulage 
-of logs frofai forest to mills, and the rainfall of 
Aast year was so curtailed as to interfere with the 
4unonnt of water-power. 

From trees to flowers is but a step, and in this 
connection it is interesting to note a reduction 
of jei7,143 on last month's value, as compared 
^th the same period last year — ^i.e., je31,027 
■against JB48,170. It is pleasant to note that 
.amid the horrors now being enacted in Russia, 
^e experiment of Tea^gnx>wing in the Caucasus 
'Continues to give satisfaction and encouragement. 
The record of fruit and vegetable imports during 
the past month is as follows : — 



Imports— Januaby. 


1904. 


1905. 


Difference. 


C^its, raw- 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Apples 


207,916 


127,673 


-80,213 


Apricotsand Peaches 


3.036 


641 


—2,393 


BSdiithh ... ... 


61,316 


76,423 


•M5,106 


<}rape8 


1,984 


3,.T24 


+1,340 


Ciemons | 


35,405 


18,996 


—16,409 


"Nuts— Almonds ../ 


26,298 


33,760 


+7,462 


Others used as fruit 


20,303 


33.237 


+12.931 


Oranges.^ 


263 739 


240 593 


—23,146 


€*ear8 


1,919 


1,033 


-886 


Plums 


l,26i 


527 


-737 


Unenumerated 


13,514 


10,615 


-1,929 


Vegetables, raw- 








Onions bush. 


93.782 


93,457 


-326 


Potatos cwt. 


200,195 


£6,344 


-173,851 


Tomatos ... „ 


33,269 


54.973 


+21,704 


•Unenumerated 


39,553 


35,008 


-4,515 


Totals ... 


1,002,543 


756,606 


-215,937 



In the figures conoerBing the output of dried 
fndta in California last year as compared with 
the preceding year, we learn that the Raisin pro- 
duct was 76,000,000 lb. against 120,000,000 lb. 



in 1903, the Prune output is put at 97,000,000 lb. 
against 165,000,000 lb. in the preceding year. As 
regards canned fruit, the " pack " for the year is 
phiced at 2,800,000 cases, the figures for 1903 are 
given as 2,730,000 cases. The dried fruit imports 
for last montii are — Currants, X27,838, against 
jei9,304 for February, 1904 — an increase of 
^86,029 ; whilst Raisins footed np.iei6,807, against 
Jg8,141 for the preceding period — a gain of 
je8,666. Since our last notes on the subject of 
, fruit imports from the Cape, the Union Castle 
Steamship Company have landed here some 6,913 
cases of fruit as follows -, — Peaches, 2,135 ; Plums, 
2,023? Pears, 1,994; Nectarines, 300 ; Grapes, 37; 
Tomatos, 4 ; Apples, 20. The 

EZPOBTS 

for the month — to complete the trade details — 
furnish Tery satisfactory figures. The value is 
placed at <£25,269,063, which, compared with the 
total for February, 1904 (some Je23,894,813), show 
an increase of jei,374,250. How the total is 
reached need not here be stated, but it may 
interest some to know that foreign and colonial 
goods of all descriptions figure for ^£7,619,723— an 
increase of Je214,382 over February, 1904. 



THE API ABY, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE. 

In order to handle bees intelligently, it is very 
necessary to know something about the natural 
history of the bee. 

Thb Qusbn. 

Every prosperous colony will soon contain one 
queen, a number of drones or males, and a very 
large number of workers or neuters. Of these, 
the queen or mother-bee is by far the mobt 
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QUeeN CELL 



Fio. 75.— A, B, the queen-larva spinning its cocoon : a 
the head with tlie ** spinnerettes " fadteoiog the silk 
to the sides of the cell, and formiDg the respirator 
at the end shown at d ; b, the end of the larva 
resting against the side of the cell, and by pressing 
its back against e the larva is enabled to move its 
head and neck on all sides of the cell, and gradually 
working upwards it is enabled to finish and rcf»t 
upon its back with its head downwards : whilst the 
white "queen jelly " c fills one-fourth of the interior 
space, and keeps up a moisture for the growth of 
the larva and expansion of the abdomen, which 
nearly touches the jelly. 

important, for on her fertility the whole success 
of the stock depends. She lays all the eggs that 
produce future queens, drones, and workers. If 
by careful selection the bee-keeper can produce 
queens that are more fertile and produce 
workers with more lengthy proboscides or tongues, 
this will be a decided advantage to the com- 
munity. We sometimes hear that a queen is 
known to be present in a certain hive, but there 
is little or no brood. If the apiarian will search 
her out, he will perhaps find that the queen is 
ill-developed, or in some cases she is wingless. 
In such a case it will be well to destroy her, and 
introduce another in a manner to be described 
later. 

The queen is produced from the same kind of 
an ^% as a worker, but the difference between 
them is due to difference in the food. The grub 
hatchiog from the ^^ig is fed on a larger supply of 
better food, termed " royal jelly," which is a milky 



food, formed of partially digested honey and pollen. 
The cell, too, differs from the others. Queen cells 
are aconi-Bha|>ed, hanging downward in the lower 
'comers of the frames. In sixteen days a queen 
emerges, and in five more days she will probably 
leave the hive on her marriage trip to meet the 
drones. The queen is only once fertilised in her 
life. In about another week or ten days her life's 
work of egg-laj ing is commenced. She is in her 
prime during the second and third summers, and 
during the height of the honey-flow lays 2,000 to 
3,000 eggs per day; after this her egg laying 
properties become reduced and she is of little 
value, though she might, if left alone, live for 
five years. 

To produce the best results, the bee-keeper will 
be wise if he produce queens, and, when their 
fertility has been tested, use them to replace 
queens which have readied their third season. 
During manipulation it sometimes happens that 
a queen is accidentally killed ; if there are eggs 
in the worker cells, the bees will at once com- 
mence the construction of queen cells, and 
remove eggs from worker cells to them, and thus 
rear queens. 

Tht Drones, — These are the males; they are 
larger, possess no stings, and lead a happy, care- 
less life. They are produced from eggs which 
have not been fertilised. It is well known that 
eggs from hens which are not kept in the company 
of a cock will produce no chicks ; but if a queen 
be prevented from meeting the drones, her eggs 
produce drones only. Drones are only found in 
the hives from about April to the end of August, 
when they are driven out by the workers to die 
of starvation. If the supply of outside food fall 
off in the spring it is no uncommon sight to see 
the larvsd of the drones Ijing on the alighting 
board, and this is a sure sign that the food supply 
is very low. 

Workers, — These are really imperfectly de- 
veloped females. Their work is that of feeding 
all larvae, gathering and defending the stores, 
building the comb, and following a life of un- 
ceasing labour. After leaving the cell, which is 
on the twenty -first day after the egg is laid, they 
act as nurse-bees for fourteen days. Then they 
leave the hive to work in the field, gathering pollen 
(which is carried on the two hind legs in the 
pollen basket) and nectar. In the busiest part 
of the season their life lasts from six to eight 
weeks, so heavy is the work that their wings are 
worn out and they fall to the ground to perish. 
Those hatched in September and October live 
into the next spring, as their work is not of such 
an exacting nature. " Chloris" 



LA W NO TE, 

LEEMAN V. LINDEN & Co. (sbb p. 92). 

The Brussels Tribunal of Commerce has been 
considering a case in which the plaintiff alleges 
that some Orchids purchased by him from the 
defendants for a large price on the strength of 
some coloured representations shown to him by 
them, were inferior to what he had been led to 
expect from an inspection of the drawings, and 
it was therefore contended on the plaintiff's 
behalf that the sale should be annulled. 
Questions of much interest to Orchid growers are 
involved, and three experts, M. Jules Hye, of 
Ghent ; M. de Bi^vre, Head of the Boyal Gardens 
at Laeken; and M. Stepman, nurseryman, of 
Brussels, have been appointed to answer certain 
enquiries, such as whether under other methods 
of cultivation these particular plants would have 
produced finer flowers than those obtained by the 
plaintiff, and whether such flowers would ever 
be similar (semhlables) to those shown in the 
drawings which formed the basis of the sale. 
May 12 has, we learn, been fixed as the day 
for the reception of the decision of the 
experts. Until then the final judgment will 
not be given. 
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ADONIS AMURENSIS. 

A PLANT that is native to Manchuria is jnst 
now invested with additional interest. A. amur- 
ensis is a perennial attaining to a height of 
18 inches, with very much divided leaves, the 
nltimate segments being more or less linear 
and toothed. The "double" flowers are about 
2 inches acroes, bright yellow, the petals being 
greatly increased in number at the expense 
of the stamens. In the specimen figured (fig. 76) 
some of the inner segments were more or less 
leafy, forming a ring of green segments, as is 
found in some of the cultivated forms of Ranun- 
culus. This green condition is, we are told, not 
permanent. The plant is almost, if not quite, 
hardy, and fiowering at this early period is very 
acceptable. Our illustration was drawn by Mr. 
Worthington Smith from a plant shown at the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. W. 
Ontbush & Sons, Highgate. It is figured in the 



bein^r more likely while in that condition 
to experience a check from a sudden and un- 
favourable change taking place in the weather 
after fire-heat has been dispensed with than a 
batch of young plants just coming into bearing 
would be." Mr. Thomas says on p. 138 that 
"most practical growers would endorse this 
statement," adding " but unfortunately for 
theories, be they ever so sound and good, once 
they come into contact with facts they often 
vanish into thin air." I beg to remind Mr. 
Thomas that the above-mentioned remarks were 
not put forward as theories but, on the contrary, 
as conclusions based on the results of close 
practical observations, and I may add that the 
young plants referred to above as just coming 
into bearing in a separate house at the time the 
"spot " might put in an appearance on the leaves 
of nearly exhausted plants, would most assuredly 
be in a better position, being in the full vigour of 
life, to resist the attacks of this disease— that is. 



Fig. 76.— adonis amurensis, a manchubun plant: flowers yellow. 
(Award of Merit, Royal Horticultural Society, March 14.) 



HOME COBRESPOIDEICL 

(The Editor does not hold hifruelf responsible for the 
opinions expressed by his Corre^ondents. ) 

THE CUCUMBEf? " SPOT."— Three-parts down 
the second colunm of my letter on this subject, 
printed in the issue of the Gardeners' Chronicle 
for February 18, p. 106, I stated "that in my 
opinion the cause of 'spot' appearing on Cucum- 
ber-leaves is not to be attributed to the com- 
position and condition of the soil in which the 
plants are growing under expert management; 
but to the unfavourable external as well as 
internal atmospheric conditions occurring at a 
time when the vigour and energies of the first 
batch of plants have become nearly exhausted 
through the production of heavy and continuous 
crops of fruit during the previous ten or twelve 
weeks, the plants under such circumstances 



internally, favourable to the production of " spot" 
are present than young plants just set out on 
the ridges, also in a separate house, would 
be. I think Mr. Thomas's fears regarding 
the bad effect that the vaporising of 
Cucumber-houses with sulphur might have on 
the fertilisation of the fiowers and the sub- 
sequent sale of the fruit need not be seriously 
entertained, as I do not for a moment think that 
the sulphurous vapour as distributed by one of 
Campbell's vaporising machines would have any 
bad effect on the Cucumber flowers, though 
probably it would put a deposit on tiie fruit, 
which, if considered necessary, could be easily and 
effectually washed off with clean water applied 
from the hose or garden syringe a few hours 
before cutting the fruit for market, without in 
any way damaging the sale of the fruit. The 
vaporising of Uie houses could be done on the 



Friday evening, the fruit having been cut pretty 
hard for market in the morning, no more being- 
cut as a matter of course until the Monday 
following. I may add that I was not unmindfiti 
of the above-mentioned contingencies at the time^ 
(December 26) I penned the article whidi- 
appeared on February 18, p. 150. I may also add 
that I experienced no inconvenience or un- 
pleasant sensation by remaining in the Cucumber- 
house while it was being filled with the sulphurous- 
vapour^ and that should the suggested remedy 
for "spot" in Cucumber-leaves prove effective, 
the apparent drawbacks suggested by Mr. Thomas 
are by no means alarming. To the results of 
soienUfic research when subjected to and approved 
by practical tests we as a nation owe and expect 
much. But all the same I completely fail to see- 
in what possible way the carrying out of Mr. 
George Massee's prescription can effect a cure, or 
even act as a preventive for " spot" on Cucumber- 
leaves. Assuming that Cucumber - houses iir 
whic^ the plants growing therein had been badly 
affected with " spot " last summer and autumn 
had been thoroughly cleansed during the months 
say of November and December, and that 
every particle of the soil forming the ridges, 
had been removed, the brickwork washed with 
hot liquid lime, and wood and glass with soft- 
soapy water and petroleum (one small glassful to- 
th«) gallon), the ground floor saturated with 
ammoniacal liquor, finally each house filled 
densely with the fumes of burning sulphur^ 
then it would be impossible for any insect or 
germs of disease, fungoid or otherwise, to survive- 
the operation. Clean, fresh, loamy soil, to which 
a like quantity of short stable - manure luMf 
been added and well mixed together, should be- 
then wheeled into the houses and formed into- 
ridges in which to plant the Cucumbers towards- 
the end of December or early in January after- 
the compost has become fairly warm, and the^ 
plants have attained the desired size. The- 
Cucamber seeds are in the meantime sown in 
S-inch pots filled with the above • mentioned 
mixture in a fine state. Well, what has science 
told us to do with a view to prev^t "spot"* 
appearing in the Cucumber leaves months later ? 
" To water iJie young plants when a fortnight old 
every third day with a solution consisting of 
1 oz. sulphate of copper dissolved in 50 gallons of 
water, and after the plants have been thu^ 
treated for six weeks, to commence watering 
every fourth day with a solution of 1 oz. sulphate- 
of copper in 36 gallons of water." In connectioik 
witJi the advice given above, I should very mucb 
like to know what justifiable ground there can> 
be for assuming that the compost prepared a» 
indicated above contains the germs of disease — 
" spot " or otherwise. I am sure that all practi- 
cal cultivators — including, of course, your much- 
esteemed correspondent Mr. Owen Thomas — would 
like to have a satisfactory answer to this question. 
I d<Pvnot think that it can be asserted that the- 
applioation of the solution mentioned above- 
to the soil renders it more nutritive to 
the plants. In the issue of the Qeardemert'' 
Chronicle for Januiwy 7 last, p. 13, Mr. J. J. 
Willis gives a long list of so-called remedies that 
had been tried and failed in a large market 
nursery in the neighbourhood of Harpenden. 
A reference to Mr. Willis's article and mine 
(written about the same time as his) printed on 
February 18, will show that we are very much in 
agreement as to the futility of the varioua 
supposed cures and remedies for "spot" on 
Cucumber leaves recommended from time to time 
in various publications. As a Cucumber grower,. 
I wish to thank Mr. Owen Thomas for the kindly 
interest which he has, and is still, taking with a 
view to ascertain the cause of and core for the 
dreaded "spot," which is the cause of so much, 
anxiety to all classes of Cucumber ^prowers, 
especially those who have only recently invested 
their luurd-eamed savings in the business. In* 
conclusion, I should like to say that, in my^ 
opinion, it is only in places where Cucumbers are^ 
grown specially for market that the cause of and 
cure for " spot" is likely to be ascertained. When 
fire-heat is dispensed with, say some time in 
June, extra care and watchfi&ness should be- 
exercised in the matter of airing and distributizig^ 
moisture in the houses in the afternoon, as this is 
the time from which it may be said danger may 
be scented from afar. H. W. TTord, BayleigK 
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CRYPTOMERIA JAPONIC/. — In reference to 
Mr. Bartlett's letter on p. 170, 1 may say that the 
Cryptomeria japonica which was cut down in the 
pinetum here was a much finer epecimen than 
the one growing close to the Tsuga Mertensiara 
(Albertiana). The growth of the former tree has 
been more than double that of the latter during 
the fonr years I have been at Dropmore, owing 
to the latter tree being in a very poor gravelly 
soil. Philip Frost, in his " Conifer Book of the 
Dropmore Trees/* calls this pwrt of the grounds 
"Hanger Hill." I attribute the more itipid 
growth of the pinetum specimen to its being in a 
better site, and possibly to its receiving more 
attention as it was growing in the pinetum 
proper. The specimen mentioned by Mr. Bartlett 
as growing near to the carriage- drive I have just 
measured, and find it to be slightly the largest of 
the three trees. The dimensions are— height 
59 feet, girth at 6 feet from the ground 6 feet. 
This is a very healthy tree, and being in a 
sheltered position will doubtless grow into a very 
fine specimen. Begarding the specimen growing 
at Boconnoc, Cornwall, this tree increased very 
little in height during the eight years I was at 
Boconnoc, it having already outstripped the 
neighbouring trees, and thus was exposed to the 
strong south-west winds which are so prevalent 
there, but I imagine it would be equal to the 
Pencarrow tree in girth. Cha$. Page, Dropmore 
Qardens, Bucks. 

CANTUA BUXIFOLIA (DEPENDEN8). — £e- 
ferring to the note and illustration in the l^t 
issue of the Qardeners' Chronicle, allow me to say 
that this old climbing plant is certainly very 
beautiful when planted-out in a border and 
trained over an arch fixed in a light position in a 
cool-house, where it will attain to a height of 9 or 
10 feet. Only the main branches should be fixed 
in position, allowing the flowering shoots to hang 
down, as herein lies its beauty. After flower- 
ing, the side shoots may be pruned back, leaving 
an inch or so of the previous year's wood. When 
the new growths are an inch or two long, thin 
out the weakest of them to prevent overcrowding. 
If grown in a dry atmosphere the plant is sub- 
ject to attacks of red-spider and thrips, but 
given the above treatment, and occasional 
syringings, good results will follow. The iUus- 
toition showed a very strong corymb of 
flowers, the more usual number being nine to 
eleven. Cantua buxifolia may be considered 
hardy in sheltered situations in the southern 
maritime counties. JameM Batter, Qorddinog 
Gardens, Llaf\fairfechan, 

ALPINE GARDEN. ^ Polygala ohamsebuxus 
purpurea has been in flower most of the winter 
tfarou|^h ; the magenta-purple blossoms are very 
beautiful. Fulmonaria angustifolia (azurea) has 
its deep blue-coloured flowers open, also Primula 
pulcherrima, which blooms here a little too soon, 
therefore the flowers are liable to damp off. \ft 
the Saxifrages, S. oppositifolia, with purplish-roee- 
oolonred flowers, are very bright. The yellow 
flowers of Dondia Epipaotis are to be seen. 
Hepaticas, Al^ssum, and hardy Cyclamen are 
bright. Aubnetia " Dr. Mulus " will soon be a 
mass of flower. Spots in the alpine garden that 
are to be planted should be indicated by labelp, 
and composts that will be necessary should "be 
put in readiness, so that there need be no delay 
when planting time arrives. A. B, Wadds, 
Paddoekhurst, Sussex, March 13. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 
— It is undoubtedly teasing to a busy man to 
find the pages uncut. Let him hand the volume 
to his printer, who will in two minutes put the 
matter all right by putting the book under his 
cutting-machine. W, B, 8, 

HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS (see pp. 136 
and 155). — B. Falooneri is represented here by 
several established healthy specimens, which 
receive no protection whatever, and have with- 
stood the frosts of several winters. We have a 
rolendid collection of these Bhododendrons, and 
tnej are establishing themselves in different posi- 
tions. B. argenteum seems to be one of Uie most 
tender, and should be protected, or the flne leaves 
get crippled with the frost and are unsightly all 
tiie summer. When planting the large-leaved 
varieties, such as B. Falconeri, B. Hodgsoni, B. 
barbatnm and others, positions should be selected 



where they, are sheltered from strong windp, but 
frost does not seem to injure them at all. 
We have been cutting flowers of B. Nobleanum 
since the first week in February from plants 
growing in an exposed position ; ako B. prscox, 
which has been, and is at present, a beautiful 
display of fiowers. There need be no timidity in 
planting these Bhododendrons in sheltered places 
if the soil is suitable. A. C. Smith, Lydhurit 
Qardens, Baywards Heath, Sussex, 



MR. NEWSTEAD. 

Wb have already alluded to the appointment of Mr. 
Bobert Newstead, the Curator of the Chester Museum, 
as special lecturer to the University and School of 
Tropical Medicine, Liverpool, and now have pleasure 
in presenting his portrait. He will be engaged in 
giving practical demonstrations and lectures to the 
students connected with the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, the veterinary department, the agricultural 
department, and the University. Mr. Newstead, who 
b^an his career as a gardener, came to Chester in May, 
lw6, about a month before the opening of the Gros- 
venor Museum. The whole of the work of classifying 



Mb. R. newstead. 

and arranging the extensive collections has been carried 
out by him, and he has mounted and prepared practi- 
cally the whole of the objects now in the Museum. Mr. 
Newstead has, in addition, done much work in connec- 
tion with the Chester Natural Science Society, and a 
few years ago he was awarded the Kingsley Memorial 
Medal; while at the Chester Paxton Society's last 
exhibition he received the Silver Medal for a large 
collection of injurious insects. Arohieology has also 
claimed a considerable share of his attention, especially 
in relation to pre-historic man and the Boman and 
Saxon periods, and he has frequently contributed to 
the Arcnsological Society's journaL 

Especiallv in the departments dealing with general 
agricultural and horticultural subjects, Mr. Newstead 
has been closely connected with the work he will now 
take in hand. A long list of publications has come from 
bis pen, among which the chief are the two elaborate 
volumes on the scale insects and mealy bugs (CoooidaB), 
published by the Ray Society. Mr. Newstead has 
also made the destructive pest, the Black Curiant mite, 
a special feature of his investigations, while another 
important branch of his work during the last thirty 
years has been the food of birds in relation to agricul- 
ture and horticulture. His records have not been pub- 
lished, but we believe he has made several thousand 
post-mortem examinations, which are of great in- 
terest to scientists. Mr. Newstead was very closely 
connected with the late Miss Ormerod, and during the 
last years of her life acted as her assistant. He pre- 
pared the exhaustive index to the whole of her 
publications, which extended over a period of twenty- 
three years. 

To those who have had the pleasure of his com- 
nanionship in a country ramble, says a Chester paper, 
his keen observation and hU deductive reasoning are 
a constant source of delight. In the late autumn Mr. 
Newstead and the writer were passing a stubble field, 
from which a flock of linnets and finches rose. 
"Hungry little beasts," remarked the curator, and he 
was over the wall in a moment, and ranging the field 
like a pointer quartering partridges. ** Aye, this is it," 



he said, as he returned with a handful of dried stemn. . 
**Look at these Charlock-pods. See how exquisitely 
one side of the pod has been stripped away as if clean 
cut with a knife. There are no seed^, though you can 
see the cavities from which they have been extracted. The 
birds know what these pods contain, and they must have 
eaten countless thousands of the seeds of this pestilent 
plant. This is nature's little way of reme lying farmers' 
carelessness and neglect. Next year this field would 
have bomeasplendia crop of Charlock but for the birds." 



Farquhar Macrae.— We find in Borii- 
culture an announcement of the death, on 
February 21, of this nurseryman. Like so mai y 
other American business men, Macrae was o^ 
British origin, having been born in 1844 in Boes- 
shire. He emigrated in 1869, and rapidly took a 
prominent position in his vocation. Latterly he 
had become famous as a Chrysanthemum grower. 

Edward A. Sanders.— There has just passed 
away, in his ninety-third year, one of the best- 
known men in the county of Devon, Mr. Edward 
Andrew Sanders, of Stoke House, Exeter, the 
senior partner of the Exeter Bank (now amalga- 
mated with Smith, Prescott, and Dimsdale). For 
more than sixty years he took an active part in 
county affairs, and was Mayor of Exeter over half 
a century ago. He was a generous patron of 
horticulture, and at one time a frequent exhibitor 
at the Exeter flower shows. In 1864 he was Presi- 
dent of the Devon and Exeter Horticultural 
Society, and up to the time of his death was an 
honoured and beloved President of the Devon and 
Exeter Gardeners' Association. Mr. Sanders was 
a fine illustration of the old English gentleman. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that he was a 
broiher-in-law of Jud^^e Hughes, the author of 
Tom Brown's School Days. A. H. 



SOCIETIES. 

• ■ 

THE BOYAL HOBTICULTITBAI. 
Soientiflo Committee. 

Mabch 14.— Present.— Dt. M. T. Masters, F.B.S., 
in the chair ; Drs. M. Cooke, V.M.H., and H. Mttller ; 
Bevs. W. Wilkf, G. Henslow, and G. Engleheart; 
Professors G. S. Boulger, and G. F. Scott-Elliott; 
Messrs. Douglas, Veitcb, Elwes, Holmes, Walker, 
Odell, Baker, Giissow, Bowles, Saunders, Maesce, 
Hooper, and Chittenden (hon. secretary). 

Henslow Testimonial.— Dr, Mastebs, on behalf of 
the committee, after referring to the gp-eat interest 
Prof. Henslow had always taken in the work of this 
Committee, and after expressing the great r^^tfelt by 
all on his resignation, presented him with a silver tea 
and coffee service, bearing the following inscription : — 
*' Presented to Bev. Prof. 6. Henslow, M.A., V.M.H., 
by the members of the Scientific Committee of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, in grateful remembrance 
of his valuable services as secretary, and as a token of 
friendly association during a period of twenty-five 
years." Professor Henslow, in replying, referred 
briedy to the history of the Committee, with which ho 
had been associated for a quarter of a centiuy, and 
thanked its membeis for the support they had always 
afforded him, and for the mark of their regard with 
which they had presented him that day. 

Pine Bud Moth. — In reply to a request for infor- 
mation concerning this, Mr. Saundebs reported as 
follows : ** The shoots of Scotch Fir are attacked by 
the caterpillars of a small moth belonging to the genus 
Betinia, which contains several species whose cater- 
pillars live in the shoots of Firs; the commonest 
species is B. buoliana. When by the appearance of a 
shoot it is suspected that there is a caterpillar within, 
it is best to cut it off and bum it. In July, if a 
number of yellowish -red moths, measuring about an 
inch across the open wings, appear, it might be worth 
while to catch them in a butterfly net." 

Injured Crinum Bulbs. — Mr. Saunders also 
reported: **The bulbs were attacked by Dipterous 
larvae, probably Lonchsea vaginalis, in large numbers, by 
the *bulb mite' Bhixoglyphus echinopus, of which 
there was one large colony, and by one of the 
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' Soririgttiilcv* Upura ambtJaiiB. It is -difficult to iayv 
wbioh of these pests began the work of destruotion. 
The<gnib6^f ibe-fly would no doubt be more deirtrae< 
tire than the others. The centipedes which were 
found were probably Llthobhaa . forfloafcus, whieh I 
belieye td feed entirely on animal food ; they were 
. probably fecdingon one more of the peste." A v«te of 
thanks was accorded \o Air.- Savndbrs. 

Hybrid Orchid, — Mr. H. Vbitch showed an 
interesting bfgcneric hybrid, now flowering for the 
first time, Diabelia Yeitchi x , between Diacrium bicor- 
nutum and Lselia cinnabarina, which showed clear 
evidence of thf influence of. both parents. A Botanical 
Certificate, proposed by Dr. Masters and seconded by 
Mr* Elwesir was unanimously awarded. 

Seieniifi9 Metearch at Wislep^—Mi. Welka. an- 
nounced that some experiments had already been, 
commenced in the gardens under the direction of 
Mr. G. Massee, V.M.H., who had kindly undertaken 
to miperintond them. The experiments are t — 1, to- 
ascertain whether the Black Ounoant bud mite oaii<> 
infect the 'Hazel Skud-vice rersdf and 2, to disooverwhai 
is the effect on germination of soaking seeds in various, 
soiiitionsi 

Formation of Fruit>^bud8. — A communication con- 
cerning the date at which blossom-buds were first 
formed on fruit-tfees, and the conditions influencing 
their formation, was received from Mr. J, Duklop, 
F.BiH.S. After some discussion, in which the 
Chairman, Profeseor Hbnslow, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Mr. Baker, and others took part, the matter was 
referred to the Secretary. 

Ditffodil Poisoning. — Beferring to this matter, 
which came up at the last meeting, Mr. Saundbrs 
said it seemed probable that the crystals of calcium 
oxalate in the leaves acted as inoculation points, 
causing a small wound which allowed the entranoe of 
the poisonous Aubstanoe which is known to occur in the 
leaves. 

Disease of Chteumbers, — ^Mr. Hans Grssow showed 
drawings and cultures of a fungus causing disease in 
Cucumbers. The young fruits are covered with a 
velvety growth'of blackish -green fungal filaments, and 
it is reported by Prof. Ma^^ that the leaves also are 
attacked, forming spots similar to those produced* by 
Cercospora m^<AiiSf Cke. ; the spores, however, of the- 
fungus are quite diflferent. Mr. Gussow proposes ihe 
name Corynespora Mazei for this fungus, establishing 
a new genus and species (see Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, 65 (1904), p. 270-272, figs.). Mr. 
Massee and Dr. Cooke both stated that the diseiuse 
was well known in the country, that the fungus was 
probably the conidial stage of a higher fungus, 
placed by British fungologists in the genua 
. Altcmaria. 

Scale Insects,— lilr. 'VYalker showed specimens of a 
. scale insect which had occurred outdoors on the 
following shrubs: Bscallonia maerantha, Traoheld- 
spermum jaaminoidea, and Crataegus Pyracantha. Vbr^ 
Newstoad^. who determined the insect to be Leoaiiittm< 
hosperidum, stated in a letter'that the insect waa very 
rarely met with outdoors, though known in ' green- 
houses. 

B^lS^ect of Ifail.—'hir, G. Woodward, F.R.H.S., of 

- Maidstone, sent branches of fruit-trees showing large, 

partly healed wounds, many of them 2 inches in len^n 

by 1 inch in width, caused by the hailstorm which 

oeowmed three and a half yean since. 

Oo^mffcHmn on Oranges: — Leaves of Oranges almost 
covered with Oapnodium were received from Lisbbn 
f^m Lady DaNiaON-PENDKR. This fungus lives on 
:the honeydew secreted by aphis, &c., and mi^ be< 
checked by killing the insects as soon as they appear 
by spraying with a resin wash. 

Disen&ed Spani^ Iris, — Plants of Spanish Iris 
diseased were received from Mr. Lowe, and Dr. Cookb 
kindly undertook to examine and report upon them. 

AmaryUis Bulbs Diseased, — These, from Mr. 
Baxter, were referred to Dr. Cooke and to Mr. 
Saumdebs to examine. 

''Stag's Horn " ^«^.— Mr. Burbidqe, V.M.H., sent 
specimensof contorted and fasciated twigs of this curious 
and little known variety of ABh. "The tree," says Mr. 
Burbidgr, *'ifl propagated by grafting on the common 
Afh as a stock. It forms a low-spreading tree 15 to 
36 feet in height, and m the tip or apex of every twig 
is contorted and fasciated, it is very peculiar-looking 
. .when its leaves ftUi in autumn and winter. There is a 
: ■ very good example of this * Stag's Horn ' variety on the 
lawn at Kilinacuriagli, co. Wicklow." 



NATIONAL SWEET PEA. 

We are requested to announce that the SweH Pea 
Annual is so far out of print that no copies can be 
supplied except to those joining the Society. No fewer 
than ninety new members have paid subscriptions since 
the commencement of the Now Year. The secretary, 
Mr. Horace J. Wright, 32, Dault Road, Wandswortb, 
London, will send full particulars of the Society and 
its work upon application. 



BBITISH GABDENEBS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

West Hartlepool,— At a meeting held recently at 
West Hartlepool it was unanimously resolved to form 
a local branch- of the Association, and a committee 
was elected to carry this residution into effect, Mr. T. 
Smith, Grantully Gardems, West Hartlepool, being 
appointed looal secretaiy* 

Beekenham,—A meeting of gardeners, called by Mr. 
Mark Webster, was held in this town on March 10, 
Councillor J. Neville in the chair, and was addressed 
by Mr. W. Watson. It was decided to form a 
committee and . establish a branch of the British 
Gardeners' Assooiation in the district. 



BOXAI. BUTCH BUXB GSQWEBa*. 

HAARiflH} Marob 17— 2L— Theeeventy-fifth annual 
exhibition* wae opened on Friday,. March 17, by the 
President of the«Soaiety, Mr. J. H. Wentholt^ and wae 
contitiued until the 21st. 

Many thousands of people visited- the exhibition^ 
ineklding a great number whe were brought in from 
Amsterdam by the new eleetrio tramway running from 
that city. They were brought to and from Haarlem, 
ineludilig entranoe to the exhibition, for the sum of 
eightpence ! 

The show was held in the Societeit Yereeniging, the 
largest Club in Haarlem. The large Hall was laid out 
as a garden, the floor being laid with turf, and having 
spcuies cut out for beds, the paths being made on the 
natural floor. The various exhibits were placed in the 
beds, which, with Palms and other decorative plants, 
made a very fine effect. The gallery, as well as a 
large room in the Club-house, were also used for 
staging exhibits. 

Medals were presented for competition by the Queen 
of the Netherlands, the Queen-Mother, the Prince 
Consort, and a laxge number of Societies and private 
individualF. 

The classes were over 100 in number, and comprised 
competitions for Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, 
AmaryUis, Astilbe, Clivia, Chionodoxa, Convallaria, 
Cyclamen, Eucharis, Dicentra, Freesias, Fritillarias, 
Lilies, Galanthus, Gloxinias, HeUeborus, Hepattcas, 
Irises, Tree Pax>niee, Callas, Soillas, and a great 
variety of spring-flowering plants. We cannot specify' 
all the prize-winners. 

The Htaohths were arranged on staging in a 
temporarf building adjoining the large Hall. These 
presented a very stnking effect, those grown in 
glasses being exceedingly fine. A very striking feature 
in this class consisted oi thirty pans made up with ten 
Hyacinths in each pan. These were the finest we have 
ever seen exhibited in this manner. In this section 
the prindnal prizes went to Messrs. Akt. Roosbn k 
ZooN, J. H. KSRSTBN & Co., W. BoozEN and J. C. 
Gehbels. In many of the classes there was no 
competition. 

The various Tulip claasee were well represented, 
especially by a very fine collection of Darwin varie- 
ties. Tulips, both single and double, were very effec- 
tive. Messrs. Van Waveren & Zoon, J. J. db 
lAiTGBK, Van Sohaik, C. G. vaw Tubergen, Blom & 
Zoon, E. H. Krblage & Zoon, and others achieved 
success in this section. 

Ftir Narcxbsus Messrs. J. Schoehutjs was awarded a 
Silv*er Medal, and among other prize-winners were 
Heeb J. W. Daudet (Spiiaeas), P. H. Teunib, and 
A.- Kerb (Clivias), Heer Eggink and K. Steijn for 
Lilies of the Valley. 

N^t to the Hyacinths we consider that the feature 
of the show was the Amartllis. There were several 
exhibitors in the classes for 36 and 24, and there was 
very keen competition ; indeed, the jury had a consi- 
derable amount of trouble in decidUng the Premier 
Award. 

We must also refer to the splendid miscellaneous 
varieties of bulbs, such as Iris, Lachenalias, and hardy 
Orchids. These were well worth a visit alone. 

The jury was made up of leading horticulturists from 
Belgium, Germany, England, and France, with many 
of the Dutch bulb growers, among whom were : — 

Pre8ident.~A. Truffaut, Paris. 

Belgium,— K. J. Kuyk, Mont St. Amand, Ghent; 
Ch. Pynaert, Ghent. 

Germany,- Fr. Benary, Commerzienrat, Erfurt; 
M. Buchner, Munich; C. Kommer, Bremen; Aug. 
Siebert, Frankf urt-on-Maine ; W. Swoboda, Berlin. 

England,— F, Rud. Barr, London; Herbert J. 
Cutbush, London ; George Gordon, London ; R. Wilson 
Ker, Liverpool ; Alfred H. Pearson, Lowdham ; John 
Pojie, Birmingham ; Walter T. Ware, Bath. 

France— Henri Martinet, Paris; Albert Truffaut, 
Versailles ; Ph. I^eveque de Vilmorin, Paris. 

The foreign visitors and members of the Press were 
treated with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
Banquets, receptions, ccncerta, and other entertain* 
ments were offered to the guests; and an official 
weloome was tendered them by the Burgomaster, Mr. 
J. W. G. Boreel van.Hog^anden« 



BOYAL BOTANIC* 

March 22.— The first of the Society** shows for the 
present season took place on the above date, a bright 
display of flowers and plants being arruiged In th« 
cerridor and in the conservatory. 

Messrs. J. Hill k Sou, Lower Edmonton, staged a 
splendid group of Ferns. Among the collection we 
noticed Polypodium aureum giganteum, Nephrolepifl 
exaltata, Dicksonia Scheidei, Pellea robusta, Platy- 
ceriums, Brainea insignis, Woodwardia orientalitf, &c. 
Osmunda HUli, a variety of the North American O. 
gracilis, is worthy of mention (Gold Medal). 

Mr. G. Reuthr, of Keston, put up a very bri^^t 
group of hardy spring flowers (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. J. Mat, Gordon Nursery, Twickenham, stegad 
a sfdendid group of about 1^ plants of Cyolamem 
The colours of the flowers were bright and varied, and 
the plants themselves of sturdy growth (Laiige Silver- 
gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Ambrose k Son, Cheshunt, had DaffodHif 
and Carnations. Among the latter the variety Flamingo 
was awarded a Certificate of Merit (Bronze Medal). 

Miss Adamsow, South Villa, Regent's Park (gr., 
Mr. Keif K put up a good group of flowering and foliage 
planta, Cinerarias, Daffodils, Hyacmths, Tulip% ko. 
(Lwge Sil¥er-gilt Medal).. „ , 

Messrs. J. Laing k Sons, Forest Hill, showed 
Begonias and Anthuriums arranged with Palms and 
Ferns (Bronze Medal). 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Famham, Surrey, staged a fine 
group of a clove-scented Stock named " All-the-Year- 
Round," to which the Committee awarded a First* 
class Certificate (Largo Silver Medal). 

Mr. J. Box, West Wickham, had a pleaang group 
containing plants of Begonia Gloire de Sceaux and of 
alpine plants in flower (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, put up a huge 
group of Daffodils, hardy Primroses and other spring 
flowers, including Coiiandron ramondioidesthat received 
a first-class certificate (Large Silver-Gilt Medal). 

Mr. G. H. Sage, R iohmond, showed flower dia- 
players and horticultural sundries. 

Mr. J. Williams, Oxford Road, Ealing, had some 
pretty flower-holders of various patterns. 



MNEKRS' DEBATIN SOCIETIES. 

CARDIFF GARDENERS'.— The usual fortnighly meet- 
was held at the Sandringham Hotel. Cardiff, on Tuesday, 
March 7, Mr. Tom Clarke presiding. Mr. R. Mayn^ 
Park Place, Cardifi; delivered a very instructive and 
practical lecture on " Pot Strawberries." The lecturer 
explained in detail the modes of propagation, and 
varieties suitable for thepur30se: also the proper 
treatmeot necessary to maintain a sucaession of fruit. 
Mr. Collier opened a discussion. The Chairman 
announced that the nineteeth annual General Meeting 
will take place on March Slst next. 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.— A meeUng 
of this Association was held at St. John's Rooms on 
Thursday. March 13, Mr. Garnish presiding. The 
lecturer for the evening was Mr. Caue, gardener to 
Drs. R. and W. Eager, North woods, the subject being 
"Cyclamen." The lecturer recommended growing 
plants from seed each year, and thowed how they 
could be had in flower from November to May. 
I>etail8 were given on sowing, suitable composta, 
potting, and on general treat met t for the whole season. 
A discussion followed. The competition for three 
plants of Cyclamen was keen, the 1st prize being 
awarded Drs. R. and W. Eager (gr., Mr. Cane). The 
next meeting is an exchange visit from the Reading 
Association, when Mr. Winsor will lecture on "Sprays 
and Buttonholes." 

HEAdLEY GARDENERS'.-A lecture illustrated by 
lantem-slidee waa given on Wednesday, Maech l-k by 
Mr. Bunyard on *' Birds of the Garden." Mr. J. Murray 
presiding. The lecturer, before describing the various 
birds In detail, gave methods of preventing the increase 
of birds generany, and also methods of attracting them. 
To attract useful birds, it was necessary to provide 
nesting- boxes, about 9 inches square and 5 inches deep, 
with a sloping roof to keep out the rsin. The lecturer 
deprecated the so-called sparrow clubs as upsetting the 
balance of Nature, and proved that thoughlthe sparrows 
did much mischief in destroying buds, they destroyed 
thousands of Injurious insects, and the seeds of noxious 
weeds. Even the bullfinch, the mo&t destructive of all 
garden birds, was partially insectivorous. As examples 
of birds to be especially encouraged, the lecturer men- 
tioned the missel-thrush, robin, blue-tit. fly-catcher, 
swallow, and starling. Some very interesting speci- 
mens of nests and eggs were exhibited. H. A, 

ADDLE8TONE, CHERT8EY, AND OTTER8HAW 
GARDENERS'.— A meeting of the above Association was 
held at the Villsge Hall on Tuesday, March 7. The 
President, H. Cobbelt. Esq.. occupied the chair. The 
subject of the lecture was "The St. Louis Exhibition." 
The lecturer, W. F. Reid, Ej»q., F.I.C., F.C.S., gave a 
most interesting discourse, winch was splendidly illus- 
trated by lantern slides. The principal features of the 
Exhibition were explained and pictorially represented, 
especially those features that were of horticultural 
interest. T. 6'., AdcUesUme. 

DEVON AND EXETER GARDENERS'.— At the fort- 
nightly meeting of the above Society held in the 
Guildhall, Exeter, Mr. F17, Dulford House Gardens, 
Cullompton, gave an sddrefs on the "Cultiv&tion of 
Apples and Pears." The lecturer dealt with double 
grafting of Pears, with summer pruning of fruit trees, 
which should be performed after August, and witli 
various remedies for destroying inseet pests. 
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CROYDON AND DISTRICT HORTIOULTURAL.-The 

members of tlio above Society assembled on Tuesd)^, 
March 7, to hear au illustrdted lecture from Mr. M. E. 
Mills, who contributed an interestinfir account of 
"Coombe House anl its Gardens." In the extensive 
grounds are many feUures worthy of note, especially 
the old Cedars and Beeches, and a very old well of 
great depth used by the pilgrims years ago when 
passing. 

READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. — At the 
]ast fortnightly meeting of the above Association Mr. 
Bark", the representative of the Redhill and Relgate 
Association, read a paper on "Vegetables for Uome 
Consumption." Mr. Leonard Sutton presided. The 
culture of the best sorts and varieties of vegetables was 
clearly dealt with, after which a Kood discussion fol- 
lowed. Tliere were interesting exhibits displayed, in- 
cluding a curious specimen of Kale bearing the name 
of "Perennial Daubeutou Kale," and some excellent 
blooms of Camellia reticulata. 

BRIXTON, STREATHAM. AND CLAPHAM HORTI- 
CULTURAL.— At the annual general meeting of the 
members of the above Society it was decided to add 
mutual improvement meetings to the programme of the 
Society, which has hitherto been content to devote its 
energies to the holding of an annual autumn exhibi- 
tion. The Society is one of the oldest in the London 
district, having been inaugurated close on fifty years 
ago, and it has continued its work with varying degrees 
or success ever since. The first meeting of the new 
movement was held in the hall of the British Work- 
man's Institute. Ostade Road. Upper Tulse Hill, S.W., 
on Tuesday, March 14, the President, the Rev. C. S. 
Nicholl, M.A., in the chair, when Mr. J. Gregory, of 
Croydon, gave an interesting and instructive limelight 
lecture, entitled •* Some Gardens I have Visited," which 
was very much appreciated by a large audience. Mr. 
Gregory supplemented his lecture by giving the 
members of the Society some good advice out of the 
plenitude of his experience re the successful manage- 
ment of the new movement. The President was sup- 
ported by Mr. Wm. Roupell (vice-president), Mr. Lake, 
and others. 

LANCASTER AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. -This So -iety has been successfully 
inau^rated, and the first lecture was given on Saturday 
evening in the Storey Institute before a large attend- 
ance, by Mr.Chas. Paul, of the Royal BotanicalGardens, 
Manchester, and Secretary of the Manchester Horti- 
cnltural Improvement Society, his subject being 
**The Vegetable Covering of the Earth." The Mayor 
of Lancaster, Councillor Heald, presided. The many 
excellent lantern slides, by which it was Illus- 
trated, were much appreciated. Lord Ashton has 
accepted the presidency of the Society, and Mr. 
H. L. Storey High Sheriff, the vice-presidency. Mr. 
W. Shaw (Ryelands) has been appointed chairman of 
oommittee. The hon. secretaries are Messrs. J. W. 
Pring (New Street, Lancaster), and W. H. Shaw (West- 
fleld;; and the hon. treasurer, Mr. J. G. Shand. About 
100 members have been enrolled. The Corporation 
have granted the lecture theatre at the Storey Institute 
for the use of the meetings, which will be held fort- 
nightly during the winter months. The summer prc- 
gramme will include visits to places of special interest 
to horticulturists, and for cottagers and amateurs it is 
proposed to hold demonstrations at the various allot- 
ments, with addresses on tlie phases of gardening 
applicable to their needs. 



NEW INVENTiail. 



A TURP-CUTTING MACHINE. 

Thx iUnstaration at fip^. 78 represente the 
Optiiniifl Turf Cutter, a patent machine for out- 
tuig turf. The cutter comprises a handle or 
e, having towards the front a wheel adapted 




FlO. 78.— THB 0FTIMU3 TURF CUTTER. 

to ran upon the surface of the f^mjsi, and having 
behind it an adjastable cutting blade, which, 
when pushed forward, is said to effectually ma^e 
the desired division of the turf. Messrs. Corry & 
Co., Ltd., Pinsbury Street, London, B.C., to whom 
we are indebted for the illustration, state that 
the Imife can be regulated by sorew-aotion to suit 
any required depth, and also to suit the conve- 
nience of the operator. It can also be converted 
into an edging machine for grass verges, by 
simply removing the knife and fixing it to the 
side-arm provided for the purpose. 



MARKETS. 

COVENT GABDJBN, March 22. 
Plants in Pots, Asc. : Average Wholesale Prioea. 



Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 

a. d. 8. d. I 8.d.8.d. 



B. d. 9. d. 
Acacia Drum- 
mondi, per doz. 18 0-24 
— armata, per 

doz 12 C-18 

ArallaSieboldi,dos.4 0-6 
Araucaria excel sa, 

per dozen ... IS 0-30 
Aspidistras, green. 



; 8. d. 8. d. 

I Dracaenas, p. doz. 9 0-31 
Daffodils, various, 

per dozen ... 4 0-00 
Deutzia gracilis, 

per dozen ... 8 0-10 

Ericas, per doz.... 16 0-24 

EuonymuB, dozen 4 0-90 
I Ferns, in thumbs. 



per doz. ...18 0-34 per 100... 

— V ar i eg a ted, — In 48*8, p. doz. 
per doz. ... 90 0-42 — in ad's, p. doz. 

Azalea indica, p. I Ficus elastica, p. 
doz 15 90 doz 

— mollis, p. doz. 34 0-43 — repens, 
Asparagus plu- 

mosus nanus, 

per doz. ... 9 0-13 

— Sprengeri,doz. 8 0-13 

— tenuissimas 
per doz. ... 8 O-IO 

Begonia Gloirede 

Lorraine, doz. 13 0-18 
Boronia m^A- 

stigma, p. doz. 12 0-24 

— heteropbylla. 18 0-31 
Calla sethiopica, 

per doz. ... 5 0-60 
Cinerarias, per 

dozen 6 O-lO 

Crotons, per doz. 13 0-dO 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per doz. ... 18 0-^ 
Cyclamen persi- 

" 9 0-18 



8 12=0 
4 0- 10 

9 0-18 

9 13 



6 0-90 
6 0-10 



9 0-12 



cum, per doz. 
Cyperus altemi- 

folius, p. doz. 
Cyperus lazu8,dz. 

Foliage: 



80-6 
30-40 



per 

doz 

Genistas, per doz. 
Hydrangea, Thos. 
Hogg, per. doz. 
Uortcnsia, p. doz. 12 

pot), jper doz, 6 0-90 
Kentia Bel more- 
ana, per doz... 13 0-18 

— Fosterlana, p.. 
doz 13 0-31 

Latania borbonica, 

per doz. ... 9 16 
Marguerites, doz. 6 0-90 
Mignonette, per 

dozen 

Primula sinensis, 

per doz. 

— obconica, per 
dozen 

Bpirsea japonica, 

per doz. 
Tulips, in boxes, 

each 



6 C-10 
40-6 



3 0-60 
6 0-90 



Asparagus plu- 
mosus. long 
trails, each ... 

— — medium, 

.each 

short sprays 

per bunoh... 10-36 

— Sprengeri ... 

— tenuissimus .. 
Adlantum ounea- 

turn, doz. bun. 
CrotonleaveStdoz. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern, English, p. 

dosen bunches 8 0-40 



Average Wholesale Prices. 

8.d. a.d. I 

Galax leaves 
(American), per 
dozen bunches. 

I vy-1 eaves, bron ze 

— long trails, 
per bundle ... 

— short green, 

Eer dozen 
unches 
Myrtle, doz. bun. 
Bmilax, p. dozen 

trails 

Hardy foliage 

Srarious), per 
ozen bunohei 



9-10 
4-06 



9-16 
9-10 

6 0-90 
10 30 
10-16 



16-26 



8.d. 8.d. 



3 6 — 
1 6- 3 



10-30 



10-16 
80-40 



4 0-60 



iOS 8 0-60 



imported Flowers : Average Wholesale Prices. 



8.d. 8.d, 



Anemones, p. doz. 
bunches, pink 

— fulgens 

Carnations, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-13 

Fern, French 
(Asplenium 
adlantum ni- 
grum), p. doz. 
bunches 

Freesias, dz. bun. 

Lilac, per bunch. 

Cat Flowers, Ac. 



3 0-30 
3 0-80 



60 — 
30-40 
3 6-8 6 



«.d. 8.d. 
Marsuerites, per 

doz. bunches. 3 0-80 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per basket ... 8 0^10 
Narcissus, per 

basket 4 0-80 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-13 
Violets, blue, per 

doz. bunches .10 9 
— Parma, per 

large bunch... 3 6-86 



a.d. 8.d. 



Average Wholesale Prices. 



Asalea Fielderl, 
per doz. bun.. 

— mQUis,perdz. 
bunches 

CaJla nthiopica, 

per doz. blooms 3 0-40 
Camellias, perdi. 

blooms 

Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
American vars. 3 6-50 

— smaller do. ... 10-30 

— Malmaisons;... 10 0-13 
Cattleya, per doz. 

blooms 10 0-13 

Cypripedium In- 

signe. 12 blooms 

Dafi'odils, per di. 

bunch., single 

yellow 

— double 

— Emperor ... 

— Golden Bpnr 

— Henry Irving 

— bicolor 

— BlrWatkin ... 
Dendrobium no- 

bile,doz.blooms 

— Wardianuml.. 
Eocharis grandi- 

flora, per dozen 

blooms 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

niseflora, bunch 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 10 2 

IrisGermanica,p. 

bunch 10 — 

Lilac (English 

forced), perbup. 3 0-30 
Lilium auratum, 

Kr bunch ... 2 6-30 
ncifolium, 
rubrum and 
album 8 6-86 



2 6-30 
9 0-13 



16-30 



36-3( 



3 0-60 
8 0-60 

4 0-6 
8 0-50 
6 0-60 
4 0-60 
8 0-60 

16-20 
16-36 



3 0-30 
16-36 



Lilium longi- 

florum 
-- tigrinum 
LUy of the Valley, 

ger dozen 
unches 
Marguerites, per 
doz. bunches, 
white 

— yellow 

Narcissus, p. doz. 

bunche8,glorl- 
osus 

— paper - white 

— Pheasant's 
Eye 

— Solelld'Or ... 
Odontoglossum 

crlspum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pelargonium?, 
p. doz. bnchs. 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet 

— salmon and 
pink 

Roses, per dozen 
blooms, Ni- 
phetoB, 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kalserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
queminot ... 

— C.Mermet ... 

— Liberty 

— Sunrise 
Tuberoses, per 

dozen blooms 
Tulips, doz. bun. 

— special double 
varieties 

Violets, blue, 
English, per dz. 
bunches 



a.d. «.d. 



2 6-40 

3 0-36 



8 0-18 



8 0- 4 
3 0- 60 



16-36 
16-36 



30-80 
1 &- 3 



3 0-8 



3 0-60 

4 0-60 



3C- 3 
30-60 

5 0-60 

16-36 
3 0-40 
3 0-50 
16-36 

3-06 

6 0-12 



... 16 0-24 



16-40 



3 0-36 
16 — 



16-20 



Artichokes,G]obe, 

per dozen ... 3 0-46 

— Jerusalem, p. 

sieve 10 — 

Asparagus, bunch 5 C- A 

— Giant 20 0-80 

— Paris Green... 5 3 — 

— Spanish,bunch 1 H — 

— Sprue, p. doz. 10 — 
Beans, dwf., p. lb. 13 — 

— Madeira, per 
basket 

Beetroot, bushel 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Brussels-Sprouts, 

sieve 

Cabbages, p. bag 
Carrots, 12 bunch. 

— bag 

Cauliiiowers, dos. 

— Cherbourg dz. 

— St. Malo. doz. 
Celery, per dozen 

bunches 

Cress, doz. pun. 

Cucumbers, doz. 

Curled Kale, bush. 1 — 

Endive, per doz. 2 0-20 

Garlic, per lb. ... 

Greehs, bushel ... 

Horseradish, fo- 
reign, p. bunch 

Mint, per dozen... 



Leeks, doz. bndls. 16-30 
Lettuce8,Cabbage, 

perdoztn ... 1 C- 1 3 
MuMirooms(hou6e) 

per lb 10 — 

Onions, pickling, 

per sieve ... 5 0-60 

— Kgyptian,c\vt. 14 O-li tt 

— EugJlbh, cwt. 17 — 

— Dutch, p. bag, 14 6 — 

— Valencia, case 14 6 — 
Parsley, 12 buncli. 16-20 



Parsnips, per bag 
Peas. !< ranch, pkt. 

— Frame, per lb. 

— Flats 

Potatos, per ton 

— Frame, lb. 



■ 36 



3 0- 
6 — 
.? - 

50 l»-60 
5-0 6i 



6-10 
16- 

2 — I — Teuenffe.cwt. 12 0-16 o 
2 .?- 3 6 t Fadifahes.iabnch. 6-10 
9- 1 H I Khubarb,'york,dz. 8-0 lo, 
9-10 balad, fmall pun- 
10-16' nets, per doz 09 — 
I Savoys, per tally 3 0-40 



12 — 
09 - 
3 6-50 



3-04 



Seakale, per doz. 10 0-12 
Shallots, p. sieve 7 — 
Spinach, bush .. 2 C- 3 
Tomatos, bundle 8 0-13 
~ English, p. lb. 1 a — 
Turnips per doz, 



10 — 1- per bag 

, Turnip-tops, bag 
8- 9 I Watercress, per 
3 0-501 doz bunches . 



1 6 
1 6 
9 



1 6 



6 7 



3 0- b 



Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 

8.d. 8.d. 8.d, t.d. 

Grape -Fruit, per 

case 14 — 

Grapes, Gros 
Colmar, per 

lb. 2 9-36 

— Alicante, per 

lb 

— Almeria,doz.lb 
Lemons, per case 



Apples, bushel ... 

— English, per 

. sieve or half 
bushel ... 16-80 
per barrel . 12 0-20 

— Newtown 

Pippin ... S5 0-60 

per case ... 30 t-25 

Bananas, bunch . 7 C-12 

— loose, dozen l o- i 6 
Chestnuts, p. bag 14 — 
Cobnuts per lb. . 6^ — 
Cranberries, per 

box 13 — 

Custard - Apples, 

vor dozen ... 5 c- 8 
Figs, per dozen ... 15 0-24 



Oranges, per case 



16-30 
5 0-80 
8 0-18 
8 0-50 
8 0-15 U 



Blood .. 

— Jafla, per box 10 0-15 

— Seville ... 6 C- 6 6 
Pines, each ... 2 0-40 
Strawberries, A., 

per lb 5 0-80 

B.. per lb... 2 0-40 



REiTAHKS.-The Alicante Grapes are from France. The 
Cape Grapes, both red and white variei ies. are *' Hane- 
poots"; they are known in the market as'** Honey 
Pots." They command from 10«. lo lf>8. per case of from 
10 to 16 lb. weight. Cape Plums,* 5«. to 7«. per case; 
Peaches, 3«. to 6«. ditto ; Nectarines, 79. to IO0. ditto ; 
Pears, various sorts, f«. to bs. ditto ; cases of French 
Apples, 6«. to ll«. each; Australian (Victoria) ditto, 12s. 
to 18«. per case ; these latter arc not of good quality. ' 
Cauliflowers in variety are now to be had, including 
those from Kent, Cherbourg, Et. Malo, and Cornwall. 
Potatos. 

Dnnbars, 80f . to 90f. ; various, home-grown, 508. to 700. 
per ton ; seed in variety. John Baih, 83 <ft 34, Wellington 
Street, Coveni Garden, 

OOVBNT QARDBN FLOWBR MARKBT. 

With brighter weather the trade has improved • 
somewhat ; supplies are still over-plentiful. In flower- 
ing plants Indian Azaleas ecU for rather better prices. 
Best Cyclamen also sell well. Mignonette of good 
quality is seen from several growers. Supplies Of 
Genistas are over-plentiful, but best plants maintain 

good prices. Cinerarias are remarkably good in quality, 
ut they do not sell readily. Marguerites are plentiful, ' 
some extra fine plants of these are obtainable. Plants 
of zonal Pelargonium " F. V. Raspail " are good, and 
realise from 69. to 8«. per dozen; some of the 
variety King of Denmark are seen, but these at 
present are not very good. Hydrangea Hortensia 
and the variety Thomas Hopg are eeen in dwarf 
plants, the flrst-named being well coloured considering 
the earliness of the season. Intermediate stocks ' 
are already coming in, but the white variety only is 
seen at present ; these ^re good plants and command 
be. per dozen. Well-floweredi plants of Choisya temata 
ai'e seen. Erica Willmorcana and its white variety ai e 
remarkably well flowered this season; E. persoluta 
alba and E. Cavendishi are also of good quality. Acacias 
are almost over. Boronlas are still seen. Hyacinths, 
especially the pink variety, are of good quality. Daffb- 
dlls do not sell very readily. Some fairly good plants 
of Clematis are in flower. The hardy deciduous 
flowering shrubs do not sell readily. Lilacs, Labur- 
nums, Prunus triloba, and Azalea mollis are seen ; the 
latter sell fairly well. Spiraeas are now plentiful, and 
Lily of the Valley in pots and in boxes, with good 
foliage, may be had at moderate prices. All kinds of 
foliage plants are plentiful, with little variation in 
prices. Hardy plant roots are now a feature— Pansies 
(for which 88. per box containing two dozen is made fcr 
best quality plants). Polyanthus, Primroses, Daisies, 
&c. Spring bedding plants in store boxes are arriving. 
Lobelia, Marguerites, Fuchi-ias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
and Calceolarias may all be had at low prices. 

Cut Flowehs. 

Prices generally are if anything lower. Roecs are 
over-plentiful, and cheaper now than they will be later 
on. Carnations are also abundant ; there arc some good 
flowers of the old favourite variety Miss JolilTc to be had. 
In American varieties, Norway (a flue white), Alpine 
Glow (blush pink), Floriana (a deeper tliRde), Adonis 
(scarlet', and Enchantress are still good. Good pink 
Malmaisons are obtainable. Lilium auratum is 
now plentiful, while L. longifloium is to be bad 
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again at Dormal prices. Callas are very cheap. 
Tulips coDllDue abiindaot. Some eocd double va- 
licties are Eceu. Supplies of Narcissus of all 
sorts are over-plentiful ; best quality bicolors prob- 
ably command highest prices. Gardenias are oirer- 
plcntUuJ, ard are ofTered at low prices at close of 
market. Euchaiis are aho abundant. Lily of the 
Valley is again down in price, supplies being more than 
equal to all demands. Violets are alco very plentiful. 
Anemones in several sorts are very good. French 
BanunculuB are brigbt^ and maintain good prices. The 
ordinai-y IdimoFais now nearly over, but ether torts of 
Acacia a re coming in. Large branches of Double Peaches, 
Almonds, and ether deciduous flowering shrubs are 
fcen. To give a correct price list is most difilcult. 
the fluctuations in prices beingso great. A. H.^ CoraU 
Garden, March 23. 



INSWEBS TO COBBESPOIDEITS. 

BsscH Babk : J. B. P. The bark is infested with 
the Beech-coccus (Cryptococcus fagi), an ineeot 
allied to tbe mealy-bug. This ccccid feeds 
exclusively upon the Beech, selecting the tree 
tiunk, and occasionally ascends to the maJn 
branches. It will in time cause the bark to 
peel off, and tbe tree to decay and die. The 
young larrsB hatch about September, and 
although active, many never eee daylight, but 
work their way under the old felted sacs and 
the dead bodies of their parents. They insert 
their beak into the hard bark suffici- 
ently far to enable tbe insects to suck up the 
juices of the tree. The trunks of specimen 
or ornamental trees that are attacked by this 
pest should be thoroughly scrubbed with a 
mixture of soft-soap and water in the propor- 
tion of 8 oz. of the former to 1 eallon of water. 
In all ca8es it is best to dissolve the soap by 
boilinRT it in a quart of water, afterwards adding 
the full quantity. If it is found impossible to 
f crub the bark, spray with a mixture of paraffin, 
soft-poap and water kept well stirred. [See also 
p. 185.J 
BsaoMiA Gloibs db Lobraine: A, B. B. You 
do not say if your projpagating-bed is provided 
with glass lights. If it is not you bad better 
place a shallow frame with lights on the bed, or 
make a roogh temporary frame with narrow 
boards, and hiy a light on this. Your bottom- 
heat of 70"* is rather low, but the cuttings will 
probably root satisfactorily in that temperature. 
You will require quite five dozen good plants in 
5-inch pots fot stock. Fibre will be better 
than sand for making the outting-bed. Young 
shoots will already have started to grow at 
tbe base of the old plants, and when thej are 
about an inch and a half long, take them off 
and dibble them into the fibre in the cutting- 
Irame and water them. You will have to take 
several batches of cuttings to get one thousand 
plants, and cuttings rooted as late as the end 
of May will make useful plants. As soon as 
the cuttings have rooted pot them into small 
pots, using a compost of two parts sandy loam 
and one part leaf-soil, peat, or fibre. Keep 
tbe atmosphere of the h/use in a moist condi- 
tion, and shade the young plants from direct 
tunshine. When the plants have become well 
established shift them into 5-inch pots. 

Clivia Crossid with Hifpsastruh : T. P. The 
flowers you eend are specially fine in colour, 
and seem to show variation in this respect as 
described by you. It would be very interesting 
to try to cross them again as you suggest. 

Conifers : E. C, (1) The report of the Conifer Con- 
ference was printed in the Journal of iht Boyal 
Horticultural Society, Write to the Secretary, 
B.ll.S. Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
who will inform you if copies may still be pur- 
chased; (2), A Manual of the Conifera, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jas. Ye itch & Sons, Ltd., 
Boyal Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea. 

Dahlia Society : Eight Years* Subscriber. The 
Secretary is Mr. F. J. Bateman, 34, Clarendon 
Boad, Hornsey, N. 

Flowers for Travelling : N, qf D. You are 
quite right in your suggestion respecting culti- 
vation. If the fiowers are produced in as low 
a temperature as is compatible with the proper 
growth of the plants, they will travel better 
and last longer after being cut than they 
would if grown in a greater degree of 
heat. In addition to the plants men- 
tioned, you might try Freesias, Mignonette, 
double-fiowered Primula sinensis, double - 



flowered Stocks, Streptocarpus, Anemones, 
Clivia minfata, Bichardias, all the species of 
Acacia, Tuberoses, Boman Hyacinths, Carna- 
tions (one of the very best winter flowers for 
your purpose). Camellias, Eucbaris, Gardenias, 
numberlees varieties of Orchids, particularly 
of Cypripediums and Dendrobiums, Violets, 
Bouvardias, Hippeastrums, Boees, &c. 

Fruits for Market: Old Beader. We cannot 
undertake the responsibility of recommending 
which of the new varieties of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums are most suitable for market culture. 
You even mention those introduced in 1904 ; 
but a little re6ection should convince you that 
it is impossible for some years alter diBtribution 
to determine whether the growth of the tree 
and its cropping qualities will be such in a 
given locality as to warrant the planting of 
trees on a large scale even when the ques- 
tions of appearance, keeping qualities, and 
flavour of the fruit have been settled. 
During the past few years there have not 
been many new Pears or Plums introduced 
that are likely materially to affect market- 
growers, but of the large number of 
new Apples, some ought ceriainJy to be valuable 
for their purpose. You should procure one 
tree of each variety, and after trial in your 
own district you will be more likely to avoid 
making costly mistakes than yon would be if 
guided by: experience obtained elsewhere. The 
best of the older varieties for general planting 
were well brou);ht out in our Apple census, 
published in the issues of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle for October 29 and November 6, 1904. 

LiiTB-TRaB : F. Je. The pieces you send are dead. 
The bark is covered with a small alga, but 
this has not been the cause of death. Unless 
you can furnish us with more particula^rs we 
cannot[a88ist you. The trouble is probably to 
be found at the roots. 

Names of Fruits : I. J, E. I, Catshead ; 2, Old 
Nonpareil. The Pears are Winter Nelis. — F,F. 
The Apple is Graham or Kentish Deux-Ans. 

Names of Plants: F, E. O. Odontoglossum 
crispum, spotted variety, of slightly better 
value than the ordinary form, but of no great 
merit in its class unless it improves under 
cultivation. — A. H, P. Daphne Laureola 
(Spurge Laurel).— r. G, Beinwardtia trigyna, 
sometimes called Linum. — A, W, Q, 1, Ophrys 
fucifera or a noar ally ; 2, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 
3, Santolina incana. — Anxious, 1, Crinum 
amabile angustum ; 2, Xylophylla latifolia ; 3, 
cannot be determined from the specimen re- 
ceived; 4, Sericographis ^Jacobinia) Ghies- 
breghtiana — <7. Q. Odontogloseum x Adrianss, 
a very good variety.— C. E. A. 1, Cypripedium 
X siamense, first imported as a natural hybrid. 
W, Q, 8., Lancaster. Cattleya Schrdderw.— A. B. 
1, Cyprii>edium x Charles Canham; 2, Cypri- 
pedium villosum, specially good variety. 

Narcissus " Stblla " and " Fioabo " -. A, Willis 
Can. These are tall-growing varieties, their 
normal height when properly grown being 18 to 
21 inches, but in pots they would be a little less 
tall. If you have seen them as dwarf as 
6 inches, it could only be owing to bad culture 
or the result of employing very weak bulbs. 

PiCBA : F. 8. The specimen is a very fine one of 
Abies Webbiana. The other plant is Podo- 
oarpus chilina. 

Pbimula MEOASEiEFOLiA : A. The flowcrs you 
sent us are correctly described as belonging to 
this species. The reason for your ill success in 
cultivating the plants is, we think, due to 
their having been grown in a greenhouse. 
The species is a hardy one in most districts, 
and if you keep the plaiits in pots they should 
be placed in a cold frame or house, and in a 
position dose to the roof-glass. An excellent 
illustration of Primula megasesefolia was given 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle for April 6, 1901, 
p. 223. 

BosES : If. Y. If liquid cow manure was applied 
every week over a period of some months, it is 
very likely that a coating was deposited over 
the surface of the soil that would almost pre- 
vent any aeration at all. When such manure- 
water is applied so frequently and over so long 
a period, the sai face-soil should be removed 
occasionally or at least stirred. 



Shbubs : Yew Tree, North-west Staffordshire. — 
Shrubs always look best in groups or masses— 
i.e., each sort being represented by three or 
more plants in a group, as the good qualities 
of each are then seen to the best advantage. 
The following fiowering shrubs are likely to 
succeed in your district. We have enumerated 
suitable evergreens, and must defer a list of 
djQciduous species until our next issue. All 
points considered, Berberis stenophylla is 
perhaps the best hardy yellow-fiowered ever- 
green shrub. It is of free growth, graceful 
habit, and is unusually fioriferous ; the flowers 
are smsJl, rich yellow, borne on the undersides of 
the long arching shoots in ApriL B. Dar- 
winii is of sturdy growth, and bears omnffe- 
yellow flowers freely. Bnddleia globosa, the 
orange ball- tree from Chili, not only gprows 
freely, but flowers abundantly in the midlands 
if planted in a position exposed to the sun, but 
one protected from cutting winds; its orange- 
coloured flowers are borne in round heads in 
May. In Eevere winters it may be killed to t^e 
ground. The common white Broom (Cytisus 
albus), yellow Broom (C. sooparius), C. s. 
Andreanus, and the hybrid named priecox cover 
themselves with flowers each spring. Hyperi- 
cum oblongifolium, a late, free - flowering 
Bpedee, is of excellent growth, perfectly hardy, 
and very pretty when displaying its substantial 
yellow fiowers. Leycesteria formoea, from the 
Himalayas, bears a great number of white 
fiowers shaded with purple, in long pendulous 
racemes, in summer, and these are succeeded 
by attractive purple berries in autumn; 
hard pruning should be practised with 
this so-called Himalayan Honeysuckle. Li- 
gustrum sinense represents the best of the 
Japanese Privets, and as its white flowers 
appear in loose terminal panicles towards 
autumn (a time when flowers in the shrubbery 
are on the wane) it has great value ; it is sub- 
evergreen, and succeeds in poor soiL The New 
Zesdand Daisy Bush (Olearia Haastii) is one of 
the most reliable of small-growing evergreens ;• 
it has light-green. Box-like leaves, and produces 
great clusters of small white flowers towards 
tbe apex of the branches in summer. Skimmia 
japonica, with its shining green foliage, looks 
well all the year round, and when displaying 
its racemes of white, sweet-scented flowers at 
about the end of March, it is particularly 
pleasing. This is one of the best of small- 
growing evergreen s for the Midland Counties, and 
a first-rate subject for murky atmospheres. 
For planting on hard, dry, hungry soils few 
subjects create a more gorgeous effect than 
Ulex europsus fi.-pl. (Double Goree). It is 
nearly always in blossom. In well-drained 
soil free from lime hybrid Bhododendrons will 
'flourish amazingly in the same district, as may 
be seen in the Botanical Gardens at Edgbaston. 
Another shrub. Pieiis (Andromeda) fioribunda, 
also grovs freely and produces enormous 
quantities of drooping Lily-of -the -Valley -like 
flowers when planted in peaty soil and screened 
from biting winds. Cratsgus pyraoantha 
(Evergreen Firethom) diould be included by 
reason of the abundance of beautiful orange- 
red berries borne in autumn. It is a grand 
shrub in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 

Soil : Qrimsby. The sample you send appears to 
be of a desirable quality. We cannot nnder- 
take to analyse soil, but if you are a Fellow of 
the Boyal Horticultural Society you can send 
it to the Society's chemist and have it analysed 
on payment of a small fee. 

ViOLET-LEAVEs : /. C. The compost you use 
appears from the sample sent to be excellent in 
every respect. No fungus disease is present, 
and we think your inference may be correct in 
attributing the condition of the plants to the 
presence of peat-manure in the soil. The 
peat absorbs a g^reat amount of ammoniacal 
liquid whilst in the stable. 

Communications Received.— Dr. Macwes—H. C— G. P. 
Prof, Maiden, SydDey— W. W.-8. W. F.— C. 8. B.. 
Ramsgate-G. W.-R. N.— W. E. G.— F. J. C— Messrs. 
Pulham & Son— J. F.-C. G.-W. L.- A. S. R. - J. C, W. 
& 8on-W. H. C.-J. L.-W. B. J.-J. A. R.-C. W. M.— 
W. M.— ChloriB— A Congtant Reader — W. R, C— 
O. W. R.— F. Street— G. II. H. W. (next week)- J. F. 
McL.— C S.— W. J. Bean-F. J -8. G. S.-F. M.— J. D. 
— R. G.. Rockhurst (oext week)-R. P.— J. C.-T. H.— 
W. H. Y.-J. R.-J. B.-G. A. H. 
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SHELTER. 
T T may be taken as a fixed law in gardening 
■*- that continuous success only comes to 
the man who knows the ways of his plants 
and cultivates them accordingly, giving 
them sunshine or shade, moist soil or dry 
soil, just as they may require. In laying 
out a garden a very important point, and 
one with which neither artistic effect nor 
financial considerations need necessarily 
cla^h, is to ensure adequate shelter for the 
plants that want it, and to know those from 
which it may safely be withheld. Before, 
however, our knowledge of this subject can 
advance beyond the empirical stage, it is 
necessary to examine in some detail the 
effects produced by shelter. 

I shall consider the question in its two 
aspects, as it affects the soil and as it affects 
the plant, and it will be most convenient 
for my present purpose to begin with the 
soil. 

Plant growth does not usually take place 
below SS** (Mf 34% and the best temperature 
for our common outdoor plants is from 70° 
io 80** or 9(y*. It is therefore obviously de- 
sirable that the soil should be warmed up 
as quickly as possible after we want the 
plants to move. For opon-air cultivation 
the most important source of heat is the 
AUD, which either directly, or indirectly by 
warm winds or showers, furnishes the gar- 

• doner with practically all the heat he gets. 

. CJocertain as is the supply, it is beyond our 



power to increase it, nor can we entirely 
prevent the great amount of loss that in- 
variably goes on, but by good management 
the wastage can be diminished, and hence 
the amount actually available in the garden 
becomes greater. 

I need not now discuss the devices, such 
as ridge cultivation, dressings of soot, <&c., 
used to increase the amount of heat absorbed 
by the soil. We are more concerned with 
the losses, to see to what extent they can be 
reduced. The heat entering the soil is 
spent in three ways: it raises the tempera- 
ture of the soil, it raises the temperature 
of the water in the soil, and it evapo- 
rates the water. The amount required for 
the last process is many times greater than 
that required for the second, which in turn 
is four or five times greater than that spent 
on the first. Indeed, we may take it that 
the temperature of a soil depends to a 
greater extent on the amount of water it 
contains than on anything else. So long, as 
the water does not evaporate it simply 
stores up the heat absorbed, and saves it for 
the colder months ; a moist soil is cooler in 
spring and early summer than a dry one, 
but retains its heat further into the winter. 
This explains the common observation that 
plants grow longer and delaying ripening 
more on a moist soil than on a light dry 
one, though on the dry soil they start 
earlier into growth. On the other hand the 
heat lost in evaporation is permanently lost 
to the garden ;-it will, of course, be recovered 
when the vapour condenses as rain, but that 
may fall miles away, and someone else will 
gain the benefit, just as pur western shores 
owe their Increase of temperature over the 
eastern counties to the heat liberated when 
rain is produced from the water evaporated 
out of the ocean. The heat lost by the 
ocean during the process is transferred to 
our west coast districts. 

The main loss of heat, then, is evaporation 
of water from the soil. No good gardening 
end seems to be served by the process, the 
water and heat lost can ill be spared, and 
our best efforts in cultivation should be 
directed towards keeping it in check. Of 
all the methods by which this can be done, 
shelter in one form or another is one of the 
best. 

It is quite obvious that any shelter, be it 
ever so slight, that keeps off the wind will 
check evaporation, but it is astonishing how 
great the effect is. King at Wisconsin found 
that a scanty hedgerow acted for a distance 
of 150 feet, and more surprising still, a crop 
of clover sheltered a neighbouring field for 
about 300 feet. The most convincing thing 
of all is to try t]ie. experiment; select a plot 
in the open, shelter part of it with a 
miniature fence about 2 feet high, and leave 
the rest exposed ; put the thermometer 5 or 
6 inches into the ground, and take the 
temperature occasionally for a few days. 
The students at Wye College usually find the 
sheltered part 2° or S° warmer than the un- 
sheltered. A wooden fence, a hedge, a row of 
tall or bushy plants, a row of Beans or Peas, 
even a rowof Pea-sticks, if judiciously placed 
to keep off the prevailing wind or ground 
draught, improve the prospects of the rest of 
the garden by increasing the temperature and 
the amount of water in the soil. A brick 
wall is sometimes not so good in spite of the 
warmth retained by the bricks; it may 
cause eddies, and the little whirlwinds thus 
produced do much damage. Especially is 



this the case in some of the old-fashioned 
circular walled-in gardens, which seem to 
get the wind no matter whence it blows. 
In these cases it is advisable to try running 
out little wind-breaks at right afigles to the 
wall. 

' A mulch of dung, straw, and other organic 
matter has substantially the same effect. If 
applied in the autumn it prevents the loss 
of much of the storedup heat; it checks 
evaporation of the soil water, and ensures 
that the plants shall stait growing early. 
But the plan is not without its risk— slugs 
and vermin of many kinds are harboured, 
the soil does not get aSrated, and the early 
growth may end disastrously if a spell of 
fi30st comes on. If we try to avoid these 
dangers by mulching in spring, the ground 
is sheltered from the drying winds and its 
moisture is conserved; the plant is also 
sheltered, and may make an early start, but 
the scanty sunshine of the early months 
cannot get through the mulch to warm the 
ground. 

No general .rule can be given; it is, in 
fact, one of the 3'tnost interesting points 
of the gardener's profiession that his own 
judgment must be his chief guide in 
balancing the proljabilities and evolving 
safe lules of conduct to fit his own parti- 
cular case from general principles as enun- 
ciated above. Plants like Strawberries and 
Boses on Briar stocks, that must have water 
in abundance if they are to do well, and 
have been so long in cultivation here that they 
are inured to our climate, are peihaps most 
advantageously mulched in spring ; but more 
telder ^)ants, which cannot spare any of the 
autumn iiieat, must be mulched before the 
winter sets in if they are to remain in the 
ground at all. 

Whilst shelter in the foim of wind- breaks 
or mulches can generally be arranged to 
check evaporation and so conserve the heat 
in the soil, there is a source of loss which 
has not yet been very successfully dealt 
with— I refer to the loss by radiation. On 
still clear nights in spring and autumn the 
ground gives out its heat very rapidly, the 
temperature falls, and the moisture in the 
air condenses, forming dew; finally this 
freezes. In this way are produced the 
spring frosts which do so much damage in 
cur fruit gardens, at times causing large 
growers a loss of some hundreds of pounds 
in a night. The danger is greatest in .valleys ; 
the cold air from the hills being heavier 
than un<2hilled air, sinks into the valley and 
displaces the warmer air, which, flowing 
up to the higher ground, keeps it warm. 
A late spring or early autumn ivofii 
will for this reason generally appear on 
lower ground, and not on higher ground 
half a mile away. Standing on a hill when 
the dew is falling,. we can. observe the places 
where this cooling action is greatest, because 
it is here that the dew forms first; slight 
irregularities in the ground, scarcely notice- 
able in the daytime, can be detected in this 
way. Mulching may reduce this action, but 
cannot prevent it, nor will any sjstem of 
wind- breaks ; the shelter must be overhead. 
A blanket of smoke obtained from bonfires 
has been used with advantage; the 
Americans devised a scheme for spraying 
over the garden water distributed from tall 
jets placed ten to the acre, the man in 
ch%fge being wakened at the proper time by 
an electrical thermometer. Another method 
not uncotnmonly adopted by them is to 
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cover the crop with cheese-cloth spread on 
light wooden frames. We do not as a rule 
adopt these overhead shelters in England, 
but either grow under glass or put up with 
the loss; an exception is, of course, the 
practice of shielding exhibition Tulips. 
Yet the problem is a very important one, 
and might with great advantage be attacked 
in some experimental garden. 

Turning now to the effect on the plant, 
shelter ensures an increased temperature; 
but whether this is always beneficial cannot 
d priori be decided. Unfortunately we do 
not know definitely the most favourable 
temperatures for all of our garden plants, 
but experience soon shows whether in a 
particular garden a given plant requires 
niore or less shelter. Too much may do 
harm by keeping off sun and air; if the 
shelter is a living plant it may do further 
harm by taking away water. At the 
Wobum fruit farm it is found better, even on 
a small scale, to have fruit and vegetables 
separate than to mix them. On the other 
hand, if the plant is too much exposed and 
gets a severe check early in life, it may never 
recover. Moreover, a rather high tempera- 
ture is necessary for making chlorophyll, 
and exposed young crops are apt to look 
very yellow in bleak cold weather. The 
mechanical injury done by the wind is also 
of importance ; if the plant is badly blown 
about the stems get twisted and the foliage 
becomes sere. This reacts on assimilation 
and affects both growth and root de^lop- 
ment. A wind-bruised Bose-tree is indeed a 
sorry spectacle, and even if recovery takes 
place to such an extent that presentable 
blooms appear in July, the spray of leaves 
behind the fiower so dear to the heart of the 
exhibitor is conspicuously absent. 

But it must not be forgotten that too much 
shelter is bad for the plant. A soft, Watety 
growth is induced ; the plants become liable 
to every disease that happens to be about, 
and the gardener must be prepared with 
sulphur to check mildew, and with hie 
Tarious washes to keep down other pests. 
In the East Kent hop-gardens sheltering^ has 
become a fine art, and probably nowhere 
is more atteniion necessary to prevent 
diseases getting a foot-hold. And as if the 
summer troubles were not enough, soft, 
riieltered plants may be cut down by 
autumn frosts much sooner than hardy, 
unsheltered ones. 

Experiment and observation alone can 
decide how far it is safe to go, and when 
the disadvantages of increasing the shelter 
begin to outweigh the advantages. Edwakd 
J. EwseUy D,Sc. (Land.) 



HELIAMPHORA NUTANS. 

This interesting insectivorous plant was dis- 
covered by the brothers Schomburgk in 1839 on 
the mountains of Boraima, in British Guiana. 
It was refonnd by Burke (an English Orchid 
collector) in 1881, who bronght plants of it to 
Messrs. Yeitch & Sons, one of which flowered in 
1880» and from which the Botanical Magazine 
flgore (t. 7093) was prepared. 

The illustration at flg. 79 represents a speci- 
men growing in the Cambridge Botanio Gtarden. 
It was composed of aboat thirty fnlly-developed 
pitchera, and bore nine flower-scapes. The largest 
pitdiers were aboat 6 inches high, pale green in 
colour, slightly tinged with red, and olothed with 
ham on the inside similar to tiie Sanraoflnias> to 
whi^ it isAllied. The pitchers .are - not < nearly 



so highly coloured as those represented in the 
Botawicctl Magazine, The flower-soapes are brac- 
teate, from 12 to 15 inches high, slightly hairy, 
and brightly tinged with red towards the top, 
the strongest ones producing a fair-sized pitcher 
about 3 inches from their base. The perianth 
is bell-shaped, composed of usually four, rarely 
five pure white sepals, which after a time become 
spreading, and change to pale-green, and seem to 
be more or less persistent. I have tried several 
timetB to get good seed by crossing, but have failed, 
owing no doubt to the necessity of having pollen 
from a distinct individual, as all our plants 
orig^ated from one pieee. 

A good specimen is not often seen, and it is 
considered rather a difficult plant to cultivate. 
This specimen has been grown from two single 
crowns during the last four years, and from 
which several pieces have been taken ftrom time 



FlO. 79.— HSLIAMPHOSA KUTAXS. 

(Much redwied.) 

•to time. Our plants are started from single 
crowns in small pots in a mixture of peat, 
sphagnum-moss, and sand, and given a surfacing 
of sphagnum-moss. They are then plunged to 
their rims in a pan of moss, covered with a bell- 
glass, and placed in a light position where a 
minJmnm atmospheric temperature of 60* Fahr. 
is maintained. They require copious suiyplies of 
water both at the roots and overhead, esfpecially 
during the summer months. E, J, Allard, Botanic 
Oarden, Cambridge, 



NORTH AMERICAN OAKS. 

[SSX SUFPLXUNTABT ILLUSTRATION.] 

In their native country the North American 
Oaks contribute very greatly to the beauty of the 
landscape. This is more especially the case in 
autumn, just before the fall of the leaf. I am not 
one of those who have been fortunate enough to 
see the deciduous vegetation of eastem North 
America in its autumnal glory, but the richness 
of the colour effects is, I believe, never equalled 
in this country. To this wealth of odour the 
Oaks contribute in no small degree. 

In the British Isles the most ornamental of the 
Awierican Oaks beleng to the group known ooUeo- 
tively as the Bed Oaks. To this group bekn^ 



Quercus coccinea, Q. rubra, Q. velutina (tinotoria)» 
and Q. palustris. There is nothing finer among 
all our deciduous trees as regards autumnal 
colour than the best forms of Quercus coccinea 
or the "Scarlet Oak." From the Knap Hill 
nursery in particular there has been distributed 
a magnificent form of this Oak, which Mr» 
Waterer has named " splendens." This form is no^ 
only particularly rich in the crimson colour of ita 
decaying leaves, but it is remarkable also for th^ 
length of time the foliage lingers on the tree. 
In ordinary years it does not fall much before 
Christmas, and retains much of its colour all the> 
time. 

Quercus rubra, the " Bed Oak/' has been largely 
planted in this country, and some fine specimens 
exist. It gprows quicker, perhi^, with us than 
any other American Oak. At Kew there is a tree- 
of this species with a trunk 14 feet in oircum- 
ference. Usually its foliage turns a dull purplish- 
red. I think, however, this matter of autumn 
colour is influenced by ite soil and possibly other 
local conditions. In the beautiful and pic- 
tureeque grounds of Arley Castle, near Bewdley, 
a large number of trees of the Bed Oak were 
planted by Lord Mountnorris in the early 
decades of the last century. These usually turn 
a rich crimson in autunm, and at their best afford 
one of the most gorgeous colour effects that can 
be seen in Englsnd. 

Quercus palustris, the " Pin Oak," is a tree of 
denser, lees open habit than the Bed or Scarlet 
Oaks. Its leaves are more deeply lobed than 
those of either, and in some places are said- to 
colour finely in autumn. I have not myself 8e«n 
this, and I believe there is some confusion between 
this species and Q. coccinea. 

The White Oaks of North America, of which 
three or four species are in cultivation, poeseea 
little vslue in this country. Quercus bioelor aad 
Q. macrocarpa are perhaps the best of them, bat" 
I have not seen a really fine specimen of either. 
Still there may be some in oM-estahliahed 
gardens. 

The " Willow Oak," Quercus Phellos, thzive» 
well in the South of England. There axe sevecal 
fine specimens in the neighbourhood of London. 
Two specimens at Kew are worthy of mention r 
one is about 80 feet high ; the other, of more 
rounded habit, has a trunk 12 feet in circvn- 
f eienoe. This species is, when in full leaf, one of 
the most distinct and graceful of the New World 
Oaks; its leaves ate narrow. Willow-like, and 
glossy green. They remain on the tree laie in 
a«lnmn, but do not colour wdL Qnerons heteM>- 
phylla. is aapposed to be a natural hybrid be t ween 
Q. FfaeUoe aad Q. velutina. It is a quick- 
growing, hands<«ie tree. 

The "Water Oak," known beet, perhaps, aa 
Quercus aquatioa, is properly the Q. nigca ot 
Linn«us. It has green, obeuneate leaves, sad ia 
chiefiy noteworthy in its leaves remaining fresh 
and green on the tree till Christmas or Ne^ 
Tear. Like several other North American tieea 
which occur wild in swampy ground, it aq/gmj^ 
to require in this country only such moisture ae 
a deep loamy soil naturally affords. 

It has been observed that the Oaks of Western 
North America approximate more doeely to the^ 
European Oaks than the (geographically nearer) 
Oaks of the Eastern States do. Two good 
examples of this are Quercus agrifoUa and Q. 
Wislizeni, both Califomian species and both 
very mnc^ resembling some forms of the Euro- 
pean Holm Oak, Q. Ilex. A third species, also- 
Califomian, is noteworthy for the tawny-yellow 
under^sorfaoe of its leaves, and may be compared 
with the Golden Oak of Cyprus, Q. afaiifolia. It 
will no doubt thrive best in the warmer parts <^ 
our isUndsi in Cornwall aood such places it 
ought to make a fine and interesting tree. 

A fourth Califomian speoies, Querons dsnai- 
flora, is diabinot from any other Qsk in cnhrniiicKi. 
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Among the Oaks in the Arnold Arboretum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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llieceaie two hioaith^ spettswiA at Kew« bat I 
^ not knoir of iti odstonce elaewhMe in tbig 
cooatEy. The IsarM are 8 to 4 imchet long, orate- 
lanoeokte, and of stiff texture i they are dark- 
green above, but the lower emrface is oovered 
irith a. fedt-like sidbstance, which, although it 
becomes tawny with age, is beautifnlly white 
when the leaf is young. I fear there has not 
been in. late years snoh a demand for spedee of 
6ak as to enoonrage nurserymen to pi^ mush 
attention to them. StiU, I think it is a pity that 
an effort is not made to introdnoe so distinct and 
interesting a species as this in quantity, especially 
as it is becoming rarer every year in its native 
country. 

The " Live Oak," Q. virginiana, or Q. virens, is 
the only tmly evergreen Oak of the Eastern 
States that has been introduced. Although in 
the Southern United States it is a very valuable 
and ornamental isree, it is not hardy in this 
country except possibly in the extreme south- 
west. The large specimens of the Live Oak men- 
tioned by Loudon as existing near London fifty 
to sixty years ago were of some other species, 
probably Q. Ilex. W, /. B. 



TREES IND SHRUBS. 



LONICEEA PEAGEANTISSIMA. 
This plant, though not very showy, is of value 
as a sweet-scented, winter-flowering shrub. The 
flowers, open from January to March whenever 
the weather is favourable, and are borne in pairs 
on short pedicels at the base of the joung 
growths. They are small, white, and in shape 
like thoae of a Honeysuckle, with a short tube 
and a deeply-cleft, reflexed corolla, having a 
strongscent resembling that of Daphne Mezereum. 
In habit the plant is a rambling shrub with long, 
thin shoots which can be trained so that the plant 
may be used as a low cliniber, for which purpose 
it is worthy of more extended use. It is only par- 
tially deciduous in the open, and against a wall 
the leaves are usually carried throughout the 
winter. Any ordinary soil seems to suit this 
Honeysuckle provided it is not too wet, and a 
sunny situation suits it better than shade. If a 
frost occurs during the flowering period the plant 
merely loses the blooms that are open, the later 
bads developing as soon as the weather becomes 
milder. Propagation is effected by cuttings, 
which can be made from half -ripened wood, and 
rooted in a cold frame in August, or pieces of 
ripe wood inserted outdoors in a sheltered plaoe 
in winter will make roots readily. It is a native 
of China. /. C, Bagshot. [A flgure of this species 
and of the . allied L. Standishii was given in our 
issue for February 23, 1889.1 

Sapindus maboinatus. 
We are indebted to Mr. George Paul for a 
fruiting spray of this American tree. As it is a 
native of the Southern States near the coast, and 
extends westwards to Southern Arizona and 
Northern Mexico, it is not likely to be hardy 
in this country, except in our south-western 
cousties, the Channel Islands, and South-west 
Iiieland. In our South African and Australian 
Colonies it woidd be likely to succeed. It is a 
tree attaining to a height of 40 to 60 feet, with 
pinnate foliage, with six or more pairs of narrow 
laaoeolate leaflets, and a terminal one of the same 
form. The flowers, which are numerous, small, 
inconspicaous, and arranged in loose pyramidal 
panicles, are succeeded by globular berries, 
each the- size of a small Cherry, amber- coloured, 
with a translucent skin. These berries remain 
attached to the branches for a long period, so 
that the attractiveness of the tree depends in a 
iarge measure on them. The berries are, it is 
eaid, eaten by cattle and deer. If so, "their 
taste is not the same as ours," for a trial did hot 
wAmi» us t6 maike any further experiment. 



Nandin, in hn Mmmd de VAeeUmaieMT, p. 4^7, 
mentions the plant under the name of S. emar- 
g^natns, and tells us that it is hardy in Algeria, 
where the durability and beauty of its wood 
render it valuable. The berries oontain ** saponin," 
and are employed in the removal of grease from 
wooUea materials and in the manufacture of 
soap. Two good illustrations are given in vol. ii. 
(1801) of Sargenfs BUva of North Anwriea, 
t; Ixxvi., Ixxvii. 



GYPMPEDIUM xHAYWOODIANUM. 

Tnid fine hybrid Cypripedium has been rfldsed 
in the gardens of Mrs. Haywood, Woodhatoh 
Lodge, Seigate (gr., Mr. C. J. Salter), and when 
shown at a meeting of the Boyal Horticultural 
Society on the 14tib uH. it gained an Award of 
Merit. The hybrid is rom a cross between C. A 



more space, the piooont is a suitable tiine to 
shift them. Thl^f may be planted in an ordinary, 
cdd frame, with a bottom formed of coal-ashes 
for drainage, placing a layer of about 2 inches 
in depth of half -decayed horse^manure and some 
old Mushroom-bed materials, flhishing with a 
layer of sandy compost. The manure affibrds an 
excellent medium for the roots, and enables the 
plants to be lifted with a good ball of earth at 
planting time. Lift the plants carefully, giving 
each a space of 3 inches. Afford water with care, 
and keep the frame closed for some dAys, and until 
new growth is made. If large and eady- 
produoed flowering-spikes are desired, do not 
stop the plants by pmohing, but allow them 
to grow uninterrupted]^. If, however, more 
spikes and a later display of flowers are required, 
then pinch out the point of each plant, when it 
has attained a height of 4 inches. 



[From a photograph by Jno. Gregory. 

Fig. 80.— cypeipedium x haywoodianum : coloue of flowee pueple and white, 
Which obtained an Award of Merit at the Eoyal Horticultural Society on March 14. 



T. B. Haywood and C. bellatulum, and, as will be 
seen from the illustration, it has large flowers of 
excellent form. They are tinted with rose- 
purple, and veined with claret colour, the upper 
nuurgin of the dorsal sepal being white. 



FLIBIS TS' FH WEBS, 

PENTSTEMONS. 
CuTi^Nas of these plants that were inserted 
in a cold frame or in boxes in September now 
require attention. If when the cuttings were 
planted sufficient space was allowed for their 
development until they are flnally planted in the 
open, all that they will require now is abund- 
ance of ventilation in order to induce robust 
growth. A good plan is to remove the lights 
whenever the weather is favourable, placing 
them on again at night-time. Stir the soil 
between the plants, removing any moss or dead 
leaves, and keep the plants well supplied with 
moisture at the roots. Should the plants require 



SWSST PXAS. 

Those that were sown during the flrst week in 
February are growing sturdily. Should the pots 
be already full of roots shift the seedlings to 
larger-sized pots. The plants cannot be grown 
too vigorously at this stage, presuming they have 
abundant space to aUow of stiurdy growth. Pots 
6 or 7 inches in diameter will afford ample space 
for the plants until planting time arrives. A 
suitable compost is one consisting of two parts 
flbrous loam, one part half-decayed horse manure, 
with. a dash of bone meal. 

When the first tendril appears some support is 
necessary for the haulm. Twiggy Hazel or 
Birch shoots 1 foot in length answer the purpose 
well ; indeed nothing is better than pieces of 
a partly-worn-out Birch-broom. On the whole 
the seeds have germinated remarkably well this 
season, showing how well the crop was harvested 
last 9Lummer. 

Phloxes. 

The month of March is a suitable time to 
increase the stock of both early and late-flowering 
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varieties of herbaceous Phloxes. If growth is 
nol too far advanced, stools that will admit of 
division should he carefully severed/ selecting 
small portions from the outside of the stools, as 
these give the best results. Although this type 
of Phlox succeeds well in the herbaceous border, 
if extra large flower- trusses are req^uired the 
plants should be grown in a separate bed where 
they can be fed liberaUy with liquid manures. 
A good method of increasing the stock of these 
plants is to insert stout cuttings during the first 
week in April. They should be placed in sandy 
loam in a cold frame, keeping the frame shaded 
until roots are formed, after which air should be 
given freely. When the plants are well furnished 
wibh roots, lift them carefully, preserving as 
much soil about the roots as is possible. Plant 
them in a triangular manner about 7 inches 
apart. These will produce during September and 
October good trusses of flowers, varying in height 
from 1 foot to a yard, according to the variety. 
H, Molyneux, BUhop's Waltham. 

Dahlias. 
In a recent number of the Revue d*Hortxcul' 
iure Beige, is an article by M. Charles Pjnaert, 
and a coloured illustration of some semi-double 
Dahliss of large size and with flat florets. They 
were raised by Mr. Homsveld, of Baam, and have 
been introduced into commerce by Messrs. Capyn 
& Sons, of Utrecht. Some of the varieties were 
shown at Dusseldorf, and others at 'Pauf^^^rhere 
they received the award of a Gold Medal. 



TO 



ANOTHER APPLIANCE 
PREVENT "DRIP." 
ALTHouaH we have adopted in recently-erected 
plant and orchard houses condensation channels in 
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FlO. 81.— APPLIANCE TO PRBVENT "DBIP." 

A. Seotion of Pine Moulding (fuU tize), 
with coDdensation channel. 

B, Section of principal Rafter (o»ie-(/(ird 
actuai Hze). -' 



TU 
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structures, one oould not fail to understuid the 
importance of the editorial remark at the end of the 
paragraph respecting Messrs. Foster & Pearson's . 
sash-bar. As we oould hardly strip the roof off 
housea in good repair in order to insert glazing 
bars with condensation channels, we adopted the 
following methods with perfect success and at 
very slight cost. 

Anyone adopting this method would naturally 
visry the form of moulding in keeping with the 
form of rafter in use, the hollow channel being 
the important and essential part. 
.Bearing in mind the importance of obstructing 
the light as little as possible^ we adopted two 
different devices. To the principal rafters we* 
fastened Pine mouldings (see fig. 81, a). To <die 
ordinary rafters or glazing-bars we fastened 
zinc mouldings underneath (see flg. 82, a), rolled 
specially to my design by Messrs. Braby & Co , 
zinc workers, Euston Road. It is not at all 
necessary to have the zinc channeUing wider than 
the rafter. The surfaces attached to the bars 
of both the zinc and the Pine mouldings were 
heavily coated with thinned white lead, and the 
whole flnished with two coats of paint. Ralph 
Qodbeer, Rockhurst Qardens, West Eoathly, Stutew, 



Fig. 82.— appliance to fbbvbnt ••dbip." 

A, Section of Zinc Moulding {fuUaige). 

B, Ordiaary Glazing Bar {me-third acttuil tize). 

both the principal and ordinary rafters, similar 
to those shown on p. 156, yet having suffered 
considerable daoiage to Orchids and various 
other pldnts from drip in previously erected 



nailing a strip on the inside edge, as shown at 
B, flg. 84, which will answer the same purpose ; 
and the same particulars apply equally for the 
side rails, although, if adopting the second 
method, the strips are put on after the frame has 
been put together, whereas in cutting a rebate out 
of the solid it is done before making the joints. 

Fig. 85 shows how the sides and top rail are put 
together with mortice and tenon- joint, and also 
shows the mortice prepared in the side for the 
front raiL The amateur should note that in the 



GARDEN WALL SHADES. 

How frequently it happens that a promise of a 
good crop of fruit on wall-trees is shattered in 
one night ; yet this might easily be avoided by 
affording a slight protection, an example of 
which Ib shown in flg. 83. A brief description 
how to make a similar shade will perhaps be 
useful to those readers of the Oardeneri^ Chronicle 
who are amateur horticulturists and know just a 
little of the practice of carpentry. It is not 
necessary to possess an elaborate collection of 
tools, and this article is written* piesuming the 
reader is not so equipped, the reason being that 
the man who has the tools generally has the 
knowledge to use them and would not want 
suggestions how to make a simple fruit-protector. 
It is the man who has limited tools and limited 
experience of woodwork who will, it is hoped, 
&dA the instructions given below useful. One 
can nowadays purchase wood practically flnished, 
i.e., cut to size and machine-planed at but a 
trifling cost beyond the price of the rough 
material, this is encoursging to those who have 
not the facilities for sawing and planing wood in 
large quantities. 

The wall shade shown in flg 88 represents one 
that measures 8 feet long and 2 feet deep. This 
is about as long as one part should be made, so 
'that if a greater length is required the shade 
should be made in two or more parts. If, for 
example, the shade is required 12 feet long, it is 
better to make two 6-feet frames rather than one 
long one, besides which it is very much easier 
to make them in the shorter lengths and easier 
to flt them. It is convenient also to have a wall 
shade detachable, so that for this reason also 
short lengths are the handier. 

The shad6 is made exactly on the same prin- 
ciple as a light for a cold frame. The top rail, 
which flts close to the wall, is of 3 by 2 inch 
quartering of yellow deal, the sides 2 by 2 inch, 
the bottom or front rail is of 3 by 1 inch stuff, 
which really means |-inch thick when plUied. 
This is mortised into the sides, and the sides into 
the top rail, whilst the intermediate sash-bars, 
2 by 1^ inch, are mortised into the top rail, and 
shouldered on to the bottom one. 

This, then, is the theory ; the next thing is how 
to do it. Take the top rail flrst, which should be 
cut about 3 inches longer than will ultimately be 
required; a rebate will have to be cut on the 
inside edge, as shown in section in flg. 84 at a, the 
rebate being f inch wide and | inch deep. The 
amateur who does not possess the necessary 
plane to do this can adopt an easier method by 




FlO. 84.— SHADB FOB GLASS .^ALL. ' 

A and B, f eotion of rail ; c, section of saah-bar : 
D, mortice and tenon joint; b, ^'lialving" 
joints. 




Fig. 85.— shadb fob glass wall. 
A, wall bracket ; b, fitting sash-bars to fi-ont rail. 

tenon which flts into the top rail the shoulder is 
deep^ on the underside than at the top j this is 
on account of the rebate, and must be allowed for 
when cutting the length of the side pieces. . If 
the shoulder or rebate for the glass is flxed on. to 
the frame, the latter can be jointed together by 
"halving," as illustrated in flg. 84, s. It is of 
course a much easier way of making t^e frame s 
butif the amateur is anything of a carpenter he 
will naturally prefer to mortise and tenon the 
parts together. 

The intermediate sash-bars should be placed 
about 15 inches apart. These bars, which . are 
1^ inch wide and 2 inches deep, are best bought- 
ready prepared; it never pays the anoateur te 
work these up by hand. A seotion of the sash-bar 
is shown in flg. 84, c, the dark square repre9eatiBg 
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the size of Ihe tenon, wlicb need not go^td^fhe 
top bar more than abont 1 inch. 

Fig. 85, b, shows how the sash-bars are fitted into 
the front raU, the recess in the latter being 
\ inch deep and 2 inches long, tha bottom of the 
rebate when fitted should come flash with the 
front rail. The tenons on the front rail are 
2 inches wide, which mf ans that there is a |-inch 
shoulder each side. The bars are fixed to the 
front rail with a couple of brads or wire pins to 
each. By carefully following these instructions 
any length of shading can be made. The 
shading is fixed at an angle of about 30* to 
the wall, so that before fixing the frame per^' 
manently together the side of the top rail which 
fits ;against the wall should be bevelled off with 
the plane to this angle, then joint-up and secure ^ 
the tenons to the mortices with ^inch wooden 
pegs through them. 

To fix the shade to the w^ so that at any time 
it can be taken down, brackets must be m^de 
similar in design to those shown in fig. 88, and 
are of 2- inch-square quartering throughout. The 
method of putting them together is clearly shown 
in fig. 85, a, sd that very little explanation is 
necessary. The upright is 24 inches long, the 
top piece 27 inches, which is fixed at an angle of 
30* to the upright, and is " halved " to it. The 
stay is mortised into the typ piece, and at the 
other end fits into a nitch cut in the upright. It 
i» important that these brackets should be firmly 
fixed, and so the wall must first be plugged where 
the nails are to come, cutting out a hole for each 
about 1 inch over and 3 to 4 inches deep with a 
cold ^chisel ; then drive in a hard wood plu^r, 
cujMi^it off fiush with the wall. The shaded 
should be then laid on to the brackets and fixed 
with screws. 

Finally come the painting and glazing. A coat 
of priming is first required, which is made up of 
white-lead, dryers, plenty of boiled oil and some 
red-lead to harden it, and when this has become 
dry putty up any ill-fitting joints, and then 
glase the lights, using 21-oz. glass, which is 
the cheapest in the end, laying it on a 
bed of putty at the top and two sides, and 
after pressing the glass evenly on the putty, 
scrape off any of the putty appearing above the 
glass. Fat a couple of wire pins to eacli division 
into the front rail to prevent the glass slipping 
down ; then proceed to paint with white paint 
(white-lead, dryers, two-thirds boiled oil and one- 
third turps), letting the paint just cover the 
edges of the glass about \ inch at the top and 
sides. The work should have not less than two 
coats of paint in addition to the *' priming.'' 
B, W, N. 

SEED TRADE. 

T^ Vegetable Crops in Italy. —Advioea from 
Naples state that since the middle of November 
there has been a succession of hard frosts 
almost without intermission, and owing to their 
unusual severity during the past months they 
have caused great damage even to the less delicate 
plants. 

Cavlijlower, — ^The breadths put out for seed- 
supply have specially suffered, and it is an- 
ticipated that not more than a fourth of the 
plants will yield seed. , 

Oni4m. — English seedsmen are so much de- 
pendent upon Italian growers for the Tripoli and 
Improved Silver- skinned types, that they will 
regret to learn that the crop will be short all 
round. 

Oard^n Bean«.— Here again will be a great 
shortage of crop, and no hope of improvement. 

Flower Seeds.—The autumn sowing of these 
has suffered severely, and any quotation of 
prices which may be made are for prompt orders, 
but witiiout any guarantee as to the quantities 
tobeiupplied. Pisvoi. 



0D0NT0GL.08SUM x LA.W- 
KENCEANUM. 

At the. meeting of the Boyal Horticultural 
Society on March 14. two hybrid Odontoglossums 
were exhibited by M. Charles Yuylsteke, of 
Loochristy, near Ghent, Awards of Merit being 
recommended in each case. One was named 
amabile, and was raised from a cross between O. 
crispum and O. Harrjano-crispum ; the other, of 
which an illustration is given at fig. 86, and 
named Laurenceanum, being from a cress. made 
between O. triumphana -and O. • Bolfese. This 
latter hybrid is a fiine fiowar, iiaving yellow sepals 
and petals heavily barred with chestnut-brown 
colour. The lip is marked with purple over a 
white gpround. 



5. Burtertanar(iVpe).-^The individual rosettes 
are small and spiny, leaves greyish, about ^ineh 
in length. Plant closely tufted, spreading,"and^ 
of free growth. The flowering - stems are not 
more than 1 inch long at flowering time. 8tem» 
reddish; oaljx pale -green, with red tipped 
segments or lobes. Flowers solitary, white ^ 
ovary creamy-yellow. Blooms in February and ' 
March. 

8. B. major, — This is the finest of [the 
set. In all its parts the jAtint is fuUy twice sia 
large as the type. The spiny rosettes of leaves 
have a heavy glaucous hue, and are rather more ' 
irregularly tufted. This is so well marked a 
characteristic of the plant that the specialist at 
any season of the year may recognise the variety 



Fig. 83.~odontoglossum x lawrbncsandm : coloub of floweks 

che8tnut-bb0wk and white. 

Award of Merit at Royal Horticultural Society, Mai-ch 14. 



ALPINE eaRDEN. 

SAXIFBAGA BUBSEBIANA AND ITS 
VABIETIES. 
Eablt as the fiowering of Burser's Ssxifrage 
usually is, it was much earlier in the present year, 
and other species appear also to be in advance of 
their usual time. The only drawback to this 
exceeding earliness is the i>ossibility of the 
fiowers being cut off suddenly by frost. Where a 
cold house or frame exists, and these plants can 
be given shelter for a time, the earlier fiowering 
is appreciated, but where no such shelter is 
forthcoming the inflorescence loses much of its 
beauty. I advise shelter for the fiowering time 
only, and for the single purpose of retaining the 
blooms as long as possible in good condition after 
they begin to expand. Those plants which 
constantly receive shelter in frames are robbed of 
much of the early beauty of stem (md flower-bud. 
For this reason the few specimens I now grow are 
fully exposed, and for a month at least before a 
single flower opens some kinds are exceedingly 
beautiful in the colouring of their flower-stems 
and buds. Of Burser's Saxifrage there are at 
least three well-marked forms. 



from all others. The flower-buds and stems are 
of a pronounced reddish-Ecarlet« and are con- 
spicuous in the middle of January. Stems 2 to* 
3 inches long, the alternately-disposed, ovate, 
acuminate leaves coloured equally dark green 
and scarlet. Flowers usually solitary, and nearly 
1 inch in diameter. This is one of the most 
valuable of early - flowering alpine plants. A 
good example of this in a 7-indi pot has given, 
some nine dozen of its glistening ' pure whit& 
flowers. 

8. B, m<ieraniha is said to be the largest- 
flowering variety of this gproup, and it blooma 
later. The rosettes are almost wholly green, 
exceedingly minute, and contracted at the tips, 
not widely expanded as in the other kinds. A 
six-year-old plant of this singularly sparse- 
flowering variety is but one-fourth the size of 
S. B. major; its lateness to bloom is its chief 
merit. If potted quite flrmly in loam, road* 
grit, and old mortar - rubble, and the planta 
divided as often as necessary so soon as flowering 
is weU past, these Saxifrages give but little 
trouble; but good drainage should be provided, 
and abundance of water should be afforded 
throughout the spring and summer. 
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SAzur&AOA Gaimbaoiui. 
Tbe hiiMiie» erimaoA. iiifldKettsaioes of tfafe 
liaoedDniaftApeciM have pR>rM aa atbraefcion f or 
iwwiiiipMt»fiOM the moment tliat their coming 
"mm aignaUed by tho mote matare losettes 
atmiming the cap form in their oentre, and 
the flnt toneh of Uood - crimaon was Tisible, 
ontil nasriy eight weeks I4ter> when the 
leafy, hairy stems have become 6 inches •high> 
<sr^wded in the olnb-ehaped form of the npper 
pprtton with somewhat fleshy, roundish, crimson 
bracts. In the growing, season of last year for a 
long time the 3-inoh-wlcLe rosettes gave one the 
idea of a small S. longifolia, bnt. lacking a good 
deal of the latter's hoary incrustation. Presently, 
however, S. GrisebAchii attempted to separate 
the large rosette, several plants forming two 
centres each and producing the distinct in- 
floreeo»ice referred to. Prior to the fiowmng 
«tage being teached, this dividing of the rosettes 
robs the plants of much of their beauty, and a 
growth iLot imlike th^ seen in the winter rosettes 
of ^^drosace. sarmentosa results. It ia ta this' 
pecnlianty, howev9r> that much of its freedom of 
flowering is due, and arranged amongjs^oneson 
iherrookery it is the most picturesque member x>f 
thes genus in bloom in February. The species 
groftra freely in any- sandy soil, .and the rosettes • 
will root' freely in coal-ashes and similar. material. 
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MOV ELTI ES^. 

AEABIS AliPINA. 

yAnOTT 'WSTR.'DOnBJUl PIiOWABS AKD VABIIOATXI) 
LBAVS8. 

AmoKQ. the many- novelties brought out this 
«eaiott'. this is* one which will no doubt ikttain 
grciat' popularity as, being perfectly hardy,- it can 
be grown, successfully by anyone and without 
much trouble. In 1809, Mons. A. Lenormand, the 
weU-known: seed and bulb grower of Caen, was 
the fortunate raiser of Arabis alpina with double 
fio^pWB, a form which is now well known where- 
evcir hardy plants are grown, for it hAsJi>een found 
to gp q aiBS B all the good qualities with which it was 
creditad when it first appeared. An accidentally 
vanegated Insnch which had been noticed and 
<»u»fnlly, nursed by Mons. Lenoxmand. was the 
ori£^ of theentire.stook of the novelty now under 
notice.. It may be confidently expected to find a 
place in every garden on account of its variegated 
foliage coupled with its conspicuous fiowers, which 
in early spring are produced in great abundalnoe. 
The fiowers are pure white, perfectly double, 
•delicately scented, and in general appearance 
mnoh resemble t those of a double Stock, but 
as they are bome>on long, slender stemsp and not 
eat so closely, together, they are^ particularly 
«isaCal torn cut flowers. It may be added that, 
' not. in bloom this plant still poa* 
qieeial deoorative vahie on account. of 
tdw* bright cokmr of its foliage, which in. the 
•early stage is.qnite white, bnt gnbdually develops 
into a regularly and evenly variegated plant. 
Oss. SeJmMer, 17, J^Uld Rood, Fulham Boad, fif.lT. 
(The doubled • flowered Arabis was in cultiva- 
tion many years ago, but has recently been 
CB-introduoed. Ed.] 



• Sprayinq. — It has been demonstrated over 
and . over again by nearly every experiment 
station in. the country, says Amtrican Fru/Ut, that 
^e codling moth can be largely controlled by 
thorough spraying of the trees with a poison. 
A.t least two applications are necessary, the first 
just after the petals of the blossoms have fallen, 
and the second a week or ten days later. Use 
^ther Paris - green at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 
gallons of Bordeaux-mixture, or the arsenate of 
lead at the rate of 1 lb. in 60 gallons of the 
ihmgieide. . It is largely a question of thorough- 
ness of the appUoation.. 



THX OBCHID H0UBB8. 

' BjrW: H. "f ouMQ, Orofald Grovfw to 8fr Fnuntticir 
WiOAN. Bart^ Clare Lawn, Vast Sheen. S.W. 

Cc^yne crittiUd having floweredand been given 
a. rest for a week or two afterwards may now re- 
ceive attention. Large specimens will retain their 
vigour for a number of years without much being 
done to them ; but smlill plants should be potted^ 
on every two years or so. When any large plant 
needs re^making up, oar^uUv sepiaate the pieMs, 
leaving three or fbor psMdo-bvdbs on each and 
a> short length of riuzona without bulbs for con* 
venienoe in potting^ Uee shallow pans of snitabU 
sice,. and having j>erforationfl around the sides. 
Fill these to within 8 inches of the rims with 
clean drainage, over which a layer of moss may be 
placed to prevent the compost being washed into 
it. The latter may consist of equal jMurts of fibrous 
loam and peat, and a -fifth pare of sphagnum-moss, 
adding a good sprinkling of coarse silver-sand 
and sniall crocks. Crommence to rebuild the spe- 
cimen on a low conical centre, and as the sloes 
are neared so dispose the pieces that the growing 
points may be directed towards the centre of the 
specimen. Do not bury the rhisomes or bulbs 
more than is needed to steady each in the desired 
position, but work the materials in evenly and 
press them together modemtely firmly. When 
completed give a good watering to settle the com- 
posC and then for a considerable time afterwards 
' no further supply will be required. As growth 
proceeds .the soil should be kept moist, and when 
rooting freely a generbus overhead supply should 
be afforded. Plao& the plants in the coolest and 
diadiest part of a Oattleya-honse, or in one having 
intermediate opnditions, bnt on no account grow 
them in a hot hnmid atmosphere or they will fail 
to flower welL Should an inersase of stock be 
desired, lay the old back pieces on a moist surface 
and after a time new growths will i^pear* on 
some of them. C. cristata. alba* should oe. held 
over till later. 

Oalogjfne Ma§mmg§tma and tommiosa are useful 
when grown in' suspended pans or baskets. They 
need a. similar rooting memnm to that afforded C. 
cristata, but should be placed in a warm house. 
Much water is needed by these species and by C. 
Dayana only when the plants axe growing freely, 
at other times a very limited supply iidll keep 
them healthy. C. Dayana enjoys abundance of 
heat and moisture during the growing season now 
commencing. The inflorescences being long and 
pendulous, it is necessary to raise or suspend the 
plants well above the stage. Bepot or renew the 
surface materials as the case demands after the 
flowers have passed and root action is about to 
commence, using a similar compost to that re- 
commended above. Spray the under sides of the 
leaves frequently to prevent red-spider. 

Caelogyne pandurata does not usually produce 
new roots until the young growths are somewhat 
advanced. As soon as the roots appear give 
fresh material for the roots to enter. Plants 
of this species thrive well fixed on a teak-wiood 
raft, with a few large pieces of crock, and equal 
parts of peat and moss placed between the 
rhisomes and raft. Starting with a good' lengtii 
of raft, new material may be added as the plant 
elongates, tying each new rhixome down to the 
raft when strong enough to bear the strain. 
Elevate tbe raft on invedied pots above the stage 
in a moderately shaded i>art of an East-Indian- 
house. Afford water copiously when roots are 
developing freely, but after the bulbs are made 
up decrease the supply until during the autumn 
and winter months, when an occasional dose will 



PLANTS UNDEB aiiASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthss, Esq., 
Copped Hall, EppioR, Essex. 

Neeeuity for Promptntt^^'Witb. the advent of 
spring the work becomes of such importance that 
neglect in doing.it at the right moment often 
brings disappointment. From various causes it 
is sometimes difficult to avoid falling into arrears 
of work, but the old adage, " Never put off until 
to-morrow what can be done to-day," is very 
applicable in gardening, and shoiUd -be acted 
upon. 



fir$fff(fn. that were cnt back and tied^ eariy in^ 
the year axe now making growth, and will require 
attention. Over-crowding of the youn^ growths 
should'be att>idM, and all weakly shoots^ahonld be 
reakyv«d'. Thepiesent is a suitable ttae to mate 
good any losses, and either of the following 
spedei^ if planted*ont in a warm ooDsarvatory, 
will make an abundance of growth during their 
first season— Passiflora qnadranffularia, Ipomcsa 
Thomsoni, I. paniculata, Aristolochia gigas» A. 
Sturtevanti, Hexacentris mysorensis, Vitis Yoin- 
eriana, and Schubertia gravedens. 

OycZaiNsa' 8€edUng$ tiiat were potted off. inta 
thambipots as advised in a previous calendar 
^ill be ready for a shift on into a sise larger pot. 
The corms should be kept well above the surcaoe 
of the soil, and similar compost to that advised 
for thcfirst potting will again be suitid>le. This 
^aata should be k^ growing for some time in a 
warm^and ' moist atmoq^ihere, where they eaa te 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. 

AmvaniwKf, Fuehtioi, AhvHUmi, Aloywia, ^e„ 
that ware placed in heat as advised, will be 
making growth and roots. If it is dssiiabla^ 
te increase the stock, take off cuttings wjfth 
a heel attached, and iiyiert three 00 four in small 
pots filled wi^ o]^ pettiog soil, plunging them 
in a bed. having consi<]^able bottom-heat. If it 
is intended to cultivate the old plants again, 
knock them oiit of the pots and reduce the soil 
about the roots, then repot them in pots of aslightly 
smaller sise. Place them in a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere, and syringe them frequently untU they 
have made new roots, when they should m 
afforded anotiier shift into larger pots and be 
gradually hardened. 

^\«msnM.— Place a few sprigs of Birch around 
the sides <^ the pots to support tbe growth of 
the plants; they will then appear mw^ nu Os r 
than when tied to sticks with rafila. 

AphiB, — Keep a sharp look - out for aphis. 
Houses contaioing plants should be frequently 
fumigated with tiie XI^AU-YaporiEer at thia 



THB FLOWSB <3tABJXSS. 

By W. A. MILLBR, Gardener to Lord Hbkbt C. 
BBBrnKCK.M.P., UnderleyHaU, Westmoreland. 

Border OarnaHoM. — These wtU soon require to 
be planted out. They do well in a medium loam 
inclining to be heavy * rather than light The 
bcvder will have been prepared some time since by 
thoroughly mixing with it, two spades deep, a 
liberal supply of rotten hotbed manure and fresh 
loam, which should be free from wireworm, adding 
a good sprinkling of wood-ashes, old lime rubbish, 
and soot Let the beds be made about 4 f&et 
wide, and put the plants 12 inches apart The 
alleys between the beds may be made 2 feet wide. 
IF two alternate rows of Carnations and Yiolaa 
of contrasting colour be planted diaffonally, the 
effect will be very good in lai^e borders, especi- 
ally if the Carnations be supported with spiral 
wires. Examine Carnations that were planted 
out last-antunm, and make the plants firm in the 
soiL Pill up any blanks there may be, and 
apply a dusting of Camation-manuze over the 
sou, which should be loosened a little with a fork 
when in a moderately dry condition. Bobust- 
ffrowing varieties, as Duchess of Fife, Viscountess 
Melville, Mrs. Muir, Dundas, &c., winter well 
outside. Clove-scented varieties, such as Uriah 
Pike> are best wintered in pots placed on shelves 
in a cool well-ventilated house, as they are apt to 
be affected with "spot" if kept in the open. 
Queen Alexandra is a fine heUotrope-coloured 
sport from Uriah Pike. 

Caleeolarioi that were rooted in frames last 
autumn should now be transplanted into cold 
pits or temporary structures. Put 6 inches deep 
of rough leaf -mould in the bottom and 6 inches 
of fine rich soil on the top. Carefully lift the 
young plants and plant them 6 inches- apart each 
way. Shade them from bright sunshine xmtil 
they have become established, then admit air 
freely; pinch the plants occasionally to keep 
them' dwarf and sturdy. In their summer 
quarters Calceolariae should be affbrded deep 
loamy soil well enriched with rotten mannre, as the 
plants die away when grown, in poor, shallow soils* 
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Pmtttttmoni and Phlomes that were propagated 
last summer may now be planted. They require 
rich and well-prepared soil. 

Dactylis glomerata yarieties may be diyided. 
Let the bed be enriched with mannre> as the 
plants become rusty on poor soils. 

Xomtum aureum requires slight shade. The 
plants may now be diyided ; also yarions Sedums, 
Saxifrages, Polemonium coeruleum yar. 

OUidioltu, — If these be wanted early they can 
be forwarded by potting and placing them under 
glass, planting them out at the end of May. For 
ordinary plantim? choose an open situation and 
rich, sandy soiL Plant the bulbs about 12 inches 
apart, and coyer them with soil 2 or 3 inches 
deep. G. brenchleyensis has a good effect wh^n 
ipringing out from a bed of Qaura LindheimerL 



THE KITCHEN GARDISN. 

By W. Wm, Gardener to Lady Wantage, LockiDst 

Park, Wantace. 

Onions [see illustration on p. 203].— The 
demand for large Onions has increased, and 
they are now used extensiyely for culinary 
purposes. If the seeds were sown early in 
order to secure large bulbs, and if preyious 
instructions haye been followed, the soil must 
now be made quite ready for the reception of the 
young plants. Apply a good dressing of soot Imd 
wood-ashes, and should the surface be at all 
uneyen as the result of deep cultiyation, leyel 
it down with a fork to a fine and firm condi- 
tion. When planting giye the plants plenty 
of room, allowing 18 inches between the rows and 
12 inches between the indiyidual plante in the rows. 
Plant in trenches of sufficient width and depth to 
freely adndlt the soil and roots without cramping. 
Place about 1 inch of the stem below the ground 
to preyent the plant from being disturbed by 
high winds. I haye sometimes placed a twigtol 
Birch to each plant until it is firmly established. 
A n>rinkling of bone-meal applied in the trenches 
will fayonr the growth of the seedlings. The soil 
round the stems will haye to be (^adually re- 
moyed subsequently, and must be entirely cleared 
•away before ihe bmbs.oommenoe to swell. If the 
weather is dry and warm sprinkle the plants with 
water in the morning, and again early in the 
afternoon, and when they are established mulch 
t^e soil with ep&oiallj prepared stable-droppings. 
These will retain the moisture in the soi^ and 
encourage the roots near to the surface. Quick 
deyelopment in the pluits render them less liable 
to the rayages of the Onion-fly, which giyes us 
Tery Httle trouble here. 

Pci€Uo Planting, — ^If the soil is in a good and 
irerkable condition, jmsh forward the work of 
plaatiBg, cKnjmg it out in the method best suited 
to the condition of the soil. If this has become 
.welliMilTerised by early autonm diggiBg (which 
we find the best), and is of a li^t and open 
nature, a Potato dibble may be used. Per- 
sonally I prefer opening a trench in which 
the sets are placed at an equal depth and 
distance apart> according to the yariety, to allow 
full deyelopment of top growth. The Potatos 
when plaiited in the trendi are ooyered by the 
■oUiemeyed in wiakfng the next trench, andso 
mt, ieaying a slight ri^e to nuu^ the row. In 
thofle casee wheve the gronnd has not been pre- 
Tiously dug, or where the sdl is of a heayy 
nataze> pliuit the tubers as digging proceeds, 
using the .spade to its full depth. As most 
garden soils will produce good and cleaner crope 
of Potatos of sufficient size for culinary purposes 
without the addition of fresh mannie, it will be 
necessary only to apply a good dusting of air- 
slaked luBe as the work pro<»eds. 



THE HABDY FBUIT GABDEN. 

3y W. H. Clabxs, Gardener to Sir Wiluam Plowsbn, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

Qrafting should be commenced as soon as the 
flap rises freely in the stocks, oommenoing with 
Cherries, and proceeding af teorwavds with Plums, 
Pears, and Apples. In the case of young stocks, 
headed down as adyised, the process is a simple 
matter. Leyel them down to green wood, as a 
portion of tbe stock will possibly haye died back 
from-the emH^ out. Pig- up the scions carefully, 
MttdmMibfiil'gMinm luhem ; tibenei^'theBr uito 
6-inch lengths, utiig. one jknile 'isir ttibe amagh 



work, and another for the process of gpnafting. 
Tongue (see fig. 88) and rind grafting (see 
fig. 87) are most suitable for small stocks, and 
in the former case scions of a size near to 
that of the stocks should be selected. In cases 
where the stocks are too large to allow of this, 
it is important that the bark of scion and stock 
should meet. The sloping cut made in the 
scion should not be less than 3 inches long with 
a reyerse cut at the top of the slope to form the 
tongue. The stock shoidd be cut in a similar 
manner, with a transyerse cut in which l^e 
tongue of the scion must be fixed firmly. The 



FlO. 87.— GBOWK OB BIND OBAVTIMO. 



TlO. 88.— WHIP OB 
TONOVK OBArmiO. 



PlO. 89.— CLBFT a 
OBAmHO.jaS 



sdon should be bound tightly to the stock, 
smffioiently so that an upward ptnll would not 
displace it. Coyer the opemted part with day, 
making all as nearly air-tight as possible, then 
coyer with moss. Grafts made near to the 
ground leyel may be banked up with soil, and 
those so treated often grow away most 
quiddy. If much grafting has to be done 
use gr a ftmg wax, mads according to instructions 
giyen last week; it is much more conyenient 
than day. Break off a portion of the wax and 
warm it in an iron pot ; tiben apply the wax with 
a luilf-wom painter's brnah. Grafts so treated as 
va vale ^«iot> start so freely inta growth - as^those 
^1 tvith clay> tat ~ ^- 



Old standard trees which were headed back som& 
time since should now haye the wounds trimmed 
back with a sharp knife or dusel. For the 
grafting of trees of this description I prefer to* 
use scions of the second year's gprowth, if they 
haye good dormant wood-buds; failing these,, 
well-ripened growths of the preyious year are 
necessary. For old trees, on which four to- 
six grafts need to be placed on each branch, 
according to size, I adyise wedge grafting, as it 
produces a better union, and t^ scions are also- 
better able to withstand strong winds. Whether 
clay or wax be employed, moss should be used to 
coyer the whole externally, by so doing the scions 
are kept uniformly moist, and protected from 
cold winds and hot sunshine. 



FRUITS UNDBB GLASS. 

By F. JOBDAN, Gardener to Dr. Ck>BBBT, Impney HaU 
Gardens. Droitwich. 

Early Peaches. — ^The earliest Peaches will now 
be stoning and the trees should not be forced 
seyerely until the stoning stage is past. Maintain 
a temperature at night of 55** to 60" and allow a. 
rise of lO"* during the day. Patience must be exer> 
cised until this trying period is passed. The 
final thinning of the fruit should then be carried 
out, and the number to be left on each tree will 
depend on the yigour of the tree and the condition 
of its roots. One fruit to each square foot of 
space upon Peach-trees, allowing Nectarines 
to be 2 indies doser, may be recommended for 
healthy trees, and giyen liberal treatment good 
ayerage fruits may be expected. Tie down tho 
shoots as they require it and remoye any supttr- 
fiuous gprowtiis to ayoid oyer-crowding, finally 
leaying tiiie shoots 6 to 9 inches i^Murt. Stop any 
. shoots that are growing extra strong orremoye them 
altogether in order that there may be an eyen 
fiow of sap oyer the whole tree. Afford tepid 
liquid manure and other stimulants to old trees,, 
also apply a good mulch of short stable manure, 
care being taken to leaye a yery littlo 
ventilation on at night for the ammonia ^ to- 
escape. . Syrinee the trees fredy twice each day, 
and close the house early in t^e afternoon witb 
abundant moisture, occasionally using dear soot- 
water of moderate strength for damping tho 
surfaces in the house. 

Suceessian Peaches will require daily attention 
to disbudding and thinning of the fruits as each 
tree passes out of fiower. In some cases a. 
piurtial thinning of the fiowers on the under- 
side of the shoots of weak trees-will be beneficial* 
Disbudding should be deferred for a time on any 
trees that haye been recently remoyed or root- 
pruned, and until they are growing fredy. . A shpot 
at the base of each piece of last year's wood and a- 
leader are geneially enough to furnish the treea 
with fruit-bearing wood for the followi^e season. 
As the fruits increase in size these would b» 
further reduced, and do not allow too large a. 
number to remain on the trees for stoning aboy& 
what are required for the crop, or t^M object of 
early thinning will be defeated. Bass the farueb 
oyer the fiowers if the weather be unfayonrabl^ 
for pollination, and fumigate the house mode- 
ratdy should green-fly make its appearance. Do 
not permit the trees to feel the want of water at 
tiie roots or suffw a chec^ from cavdess yentSlatian* 

Sirafuiberries will become more plentiful during 
this month, and less forcing will be neoesMoyito 
swell and ripen the fruit. Later plants will b& 
grown xmder more f ayourable conditions, and will 
set and swell their fruit freely. YentilatibA 
should be increased as the sun gains x&ore power,, 
and tlie plants will require to be looked oyer- 
twice daily for the purpose of watering any that- 
require moisture. Syringe the plants ftneely twice- 
each day except when they are in fiower, and 
apply manure- water liberally until the fmita 
change cdour; then remoye tiie plants to a. 
cooler house, and maintiam a constant droidation 
of warm air. Later plants should be brought in 
firom cold frames as required to keep ixp a. 
constant supply. 



Campanula qlomerata.— The GaHmweUot 
March 4 contains illustrations of a " stemlees ''* 
form of this pretty species. The stem is so short- 
that the flowers rest only slightly aboye the rim 
of the p6t in wihidi the plant is growing. 
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APPOINTMENTS fob APRIL. 



SATURDAY Apr. 
TUESDAY. April 



, jSooi6t6 Fraocidse d'fiorticnl- 



1 lure de LoDdres Meet. 
4— Truro Daffodil Show (3 days). 
( Linnean Society Meet. 
THURSDAY, Apr. 6^ Royal Horticultural Society of 
( Ireland Spring Show. 
(Royal Horticultural Society's 

Committees Meet. 
I National Rose Society's Com- 
mittees Meet. 
TUESDAY. Apr. 11 Devon Daffodil and Spring 
I Flower Show at Plymouth 
(3 days). 
Brighton Spring Flower Show 
I (a days), 
r Shropshire Horticultural So- 



WEDNESDAY.Apr. 

SATURDAY. Apr. 
TUESDAY. Apr. 

W£DNESDAY,Apr. 

liTONDAY, Apr. 
TUESDAY, Apr. 

THURSDAY. Apr. 
FRIDAY, Apr. 



12 



J ciety's Spring Show. 



, Chester Paxton Society's Spring 

I Show (3 days). 

C Kidderminster and District 
\h\ Horticultural Society's Daf- 

C fodil Show. 

/ Midland Auricula and Midland 
18 { Daffodil Society's Show at 

( Birmingham Botanic Gardens 

(Darlinffton Spring Flower Show. 
Royal Botanic Society's Flower 
Show. 
Glamorgan Spring Flower Show. 
Croydon Flower Show. 
34— Easter Monday. Bank Holiday. 
i Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees Meet, and Na- 
tional Auricula and Primula 
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V Society's Show combined. 

{Natloual Auricula Society's 
(Northern Section) Show at 
Manchester (Provisional). 
38— Royal Botanic Society Meet. 

SALES FOR THE WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY, NEXT— 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons. Palms, Roses, Fruit 
Trees. Perennials. Border Plants, ^., at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside. E.C., by Protheroe A Morris, at 13.— 
Roses, Azaleas, Palms. <S:c. , at Stevens' Rooms, at 13*8 >. 

FRIDAY NEXT— 

Herbaceous Plants and Perennials, Liliums, Border 
Plants, and Bulbs, Azaleas, Roses, &c., at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, X.C.. by Protheroe A Morris, at 13.— 
Imported ^md Established Orchids from various 
sources. Orchids in Flower and Bud, at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at )3.»). 

ijw fiuih€r partietUan tee our AdvetiitemetU eolwm$te.) 



Atbbaob Tsmpesaturb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty- three Years at Chiswick 
-46T. 
Actual Tempesatubes :— 

London.— TFedfUMlay, March 29; (6 p.m.): Max. 56*; 
Min.47*. 
Gardenera^ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— Ttervdami, March 30 
(10 A.](.) : Bar., 39*9 ; Temp» 51*. 
Weather— showery, with occasional sunshine. 
PROYINCBS.- TFedneMtay, March 29 (6 P-M.) : Max. 63*. 
B.E. Coast of England ; Min. 49\ West of 
Scotlfl^nd. 



Do Varl«tleft '^^^ discussion which took 
j>«M«nerAte7 P**^® ** *^® Scientific Com- 
mittee on Taesdiay last on 
the question of the degeneracy of varieties 
was very instructive. The subject was 
inktKluoed by the Chairman, the substance 
of whose remarks is appended. Mr. A. 
Dean opened the discussion with a short 
paper covering the whole matter at issue, 
and the speakers included Messrs. Perceval, 
Baker, Odell, Worsley, Douglas, Gordon, 
8hea, Chittenden, and others, a report of 
whose remarks will be given in a subsequent 
issue. 

Nothing is more certain than that iodi- 
viduals when no longer in harmony with 
their surroundings disappear. In the 
struggle for existence and in the compe- 
tition with other individuals, the one least 
well adapted to sustain the onslaught 
succumbs, or, as the adage has it, the 
weakest goes to the wall. What is true of 
individuals must be true of species, which 
«re collections of individuals, and must be 
^ equally certain in regard to varieties. But 
let us suppose that the conditions remain 
favourable, that no one individual dominates 
over another, then the balance is maintained 
— individuals, varieties, species remain as 
they were. 
Although these are truisms, yet every now 



and again the question is raised— Do varieties 
degenerate ? 

Under cultivation every effort is made to 
maintain the favourable conditions unim- 
paired, to secure the permanence of the 
variety, to afford it preferential treatment, 
and to protect it not only from adverse con- 
ditions but from internecine competition. 

Hence it is that, on the one hand, certain 
varieties, such as the Black Hamburgh 
Grape, the Admiral Curzon and Sportsman 
Carnations, alluded to by Mr. Douglas in 
our last issue ; the Ashleaf or the Beauty of 
Hebron Potatos, still retain so much of their 
pre-eminence that they have not been dis- 
placed or supplanted by newer comers. 

On the other hand, many varieties appear, 
have but a short career, and then disappear. 
Not one of the five hundred varieties of 
Carnations mentioned in Thomas Hogo*s 
catalogue is now in existence, according to 
Mr. Douglas. 

Now what we want to know is, whether a 
wearing-out process really occurs, inde- 
pendently of external agencies, whether the 
so-called degene^racy is innate, or whether it 
is merely apparent, arising from the sub- 
stitution of some newer variety which is 
supposed to have, or really does possees, 
superior qualities. 

These are the questions which were 
discussed at the meeting of the Scientific 
Committee, and in order to give point 
to the discussion and to obviate discursive- 
ness, it was judged advisable to con- 
fine the discussion, so far as possible, to 
the question whether varieties propagated 
by vegetative methods do deteriorate inde- 
pendently of external conditions, and if 
so, why ? For convenience sake, and because 
Potatos loom largely in the public mind at 
this. time, the illustrations were confined 
as nearly as might be to the Potato. In 
other words. Do varieties of Potatos raised 
from sets and subject to unaltered conditions 
deteriorate, and if so, why ? 

Linnean Society.— A meeting will be held 
on Thnrsday, April 6^ at 8 p.m., when the foUoir- 
ing papers "will be read: — (1) " Intra-azillary 
Scales of Aquatic Monocotyledons/' by Professor 
E. J. Habvit Gibson, P.L.S. ; (2) " A Further 
Communication on the Study of Pelomyza 
palustris/' by Mrs. Velbt, F.L.S. Exhibition: 
Pitchers of Nepenthes, with lantem-slideei, by 
Mr. W. BoTTiNO HiMSLiT, F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Bequest to the Royal Horticultural 
SOCIKTY. — Mrs. Jane Bboi.bt, the widow of the 
late Dr. W. C. Beolbt, Medical Superintendent 
of Hanwell, has among numerous other legacies 
a bequest of Je250 to the "Boyal Horticultural 
Society, Chiswick." As the Society has not 
actually given up possession of Chiswick, the 
bequest, we presume, holds good. 

The Fruit Industry.— The Departmental 
Committee appointed by Lord Onslow held 
sittings on March 21st to the 24tb. The fol- 
lowing members were present:— Mr. A. S. T. 
Griffith - Boecawen, M.P. (Chairman), Colonel 
Long, M.P., Mr. C. W. Radoliffe-Cooke, Mr. 
Hodge, Mr. Tinson, Dr. SomerviUe, Mr. P. 
Spencer Pickering, M.A., F.R.S, the Eev. W. 
Wilks, M.A.,and Mr. Ernest Garnsey (Secretary). 
The Committee had under their consideration the 
draft Report prepared by the Chairman. 

Flowers IN Season.— From Messrs. Paul 
& Son, Cheshunt, we have received specimens of 
Eucommia ulmoides, a species remarkable for the 
large ; quantities of caoutchouc it contains. It 
has proved hardy at Cheshunt and at High Beech, 



as also at Eew, so that there is a possibility of 
having a hardy rubber-tree amongst us. The 
new Jasminnm primulinum and Carpenteria cali- 
fomica have succumbed this winter at Cheshunt, 
although the latter had previously lived through 
several seasons. 

To Me£sr8. E. VBrrcH & Sons, of Exeter, 

we are indebted for cut specimens of the deciduous 
Japanese Magnolia Kobus, with large spreading 
white flowers, richly perfumed. 

Meconopsis I nteqri folia.— There is some 
doubt as to whether the plant introduced from 
Central China by Messrs. VBrrcH, through Mr. 
Wilson, is of the same species as that which was 
figured in the Flora and Sylva, and which was, 
we believe, collected in Tibet. The principal 
difference is in the stigma, which is sessile in 
Wilson's plant, whilst in that pourtrayed in the 
Flora and Sylva the stigma is raised on a long 
style. It ia possible, therefore, that we may 
have more than one species. At any rate the 
question will soon be decided, for Mr. Wilson 
has just returned from China, bringing with him 
seeds not only of this but of various other species 
of Meconopsis, besides other plants of great 

interest, of which we shall hear later on. 

J 
Half Holiday at Kew.- It is reported that 
from this date the young gardeners at Kew are 
to have a half holiday on alternate Saturday 
afternoons, and only sufficient men will remain on 
duty to attend to the necessary work. 

The Royal Agricultural Society 
announoe that an Agrricultnral Education and 
Forestry Exhibition will again be held in con- 
vection with the Society's show to be held at 
Park Boyal from June 27 to 30 next. The 
Forestry Department will be organised on the 
Eame general lines as last year, and offers of 
exhibits are invited for the following sections : — 
(1) Seeds and cones of trees and shrubs. (2) 
Seedlin|f trees and transplants, consisting of 
specimens and plants suitable for woods, plantar 
tions, coverts, shrubberies, &c. ; plants suitable 
for agricultural hedge-rows, with illustrations of 
planting ; and collections of Willow-plants for in- 
dustrial purposes (mcket-bats, basket-making, 
&c.). (3) Woods and plantations, chiefly photo- 
graphs and diagrams, showing systems of treat- 
ment as to mixing, thinning, &c. Photographs ci 
historic or specimen trees. (4) Timbers. Planks 
and hand-specimens of home-gnrown woods of vari- 
ous species. Speeimens of timber, Ac, showing the 
effects of pruning, injuries, &c. Specimens of 
^timber showing the effects of creoeoting and of 
other methods of preservation. Articles in pro- 
cess of manufacture from home-grown timber. 
(5) Insects and diseases. Specimens of forest 
insects and of fungi and their ravages. Charac- 
teristic examples of the attacks of game, birds, 
squirrels, voles, &c. (6) Plans, nmpe, models, 
&c., illustrating working plans, forest exploita- 
tion, manipulation of timber, ^. (7) Forest and 
nursery tools, instruments and appliances. Any 
offers of exhibits or enquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Society at 13, Hanover 
Square, London, W. 

FORE8T8, Wild and Cultivated. — Dr. 
Aug. Hbnbt delivered a very interesting lecture 
on this subject at a meeting of the Horticultural 
Club on Tuesday last, when the attendance was 
much larger than usual. Unfortunately the 
pressure on our space compels us to hold over our 
notice until next week. 

Nicotine Poison.- Two well-known firms of 
seedsmen have been fined £1 and costs for selling 
a poison called nicotine without having complied 
with the necessary regulations. The bottle, it 
was stated, contained enough nicotine to kiU 
100 persons. It is a pity ^at the dealers do not 
tske the trouble to comply with a law so evidently 
framed in the public ioterest. / 
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JAME8 Gordon, the "eminent" nnraeryman 
<it Mile End, is mentioned frequently by botanical 
writers.' Pktbb Collinson (Lysons'b Environs 
-of Limdon, Supplement, p. 417), writinf? in 1764, 
describee him as "most celebrated." Ltsons 
<(p. 147) says he first introduced the Sophora 
japonica into England ; and (p. 492) that he had 
iiis (i^nnds in the parish of Stratford, Bow, and 
■St Leonard's, Bromley. He was " well known for 
his extensive culture of exotic plants." Accord- 
ing to the Annual Register, he gave his name 
to the well-known order [genus] of plants called 
<}ordonia about 1776. He is mentioned in 
BiCHABD Wxston's Critical Remarks on Botanical 
Writers dpropos of Millib's Gardeners' Dictionary. 
The Qentleman's Magazine of 1781 records the 
•death, at Barking, of Mr. Jambs Gordon, senior, 
the " ingenious and eminent botaniBt," January 20. 
The will of Jambs Qobdon, nurseryman, Foun- 
tainbridge, Edinburgh, was proved April 6, 1788. 
-^ Notes and QvLenes," February 11, 1906. 

The Shropshire Horticultural Society 
will hold a Spring Floitrer Show on April 14 at 
^Shrewsbury instead of the Chrysanthemum 
•Show usually held in the autumnl The Summer 
Show will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, August 23, 24, in the Quarry grounds, 
Shrewsbury. The cash prizes offered in the 
schedule amount to JSllOO, and in addition a 
Silver Challenge Vase of the value of 50 guineas 
' for Qrapes is offered. Entries for this show will 
^lose on August 16, 1905. 

Gardening in New Zealand.— A new work 
•on gardening at the Antipodes has been published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, entitled My New Zealand 
-Garden, by a Suffolk lady. The work is illus- 
trated by views of nooks and comers and 
remarkable shrubs and trees in the garden. 

••The Tropical Aqriculturist."— This 
Journal, hitherto published by Messrs. A. M. & 
J. Fkbouson, of Colombo, has secured to itself a 
•large measure of appreciation for the collection 
•and diffusion of information relating to all 
•descriptions of vegetable produce cultivated in 
the tropics, together with an abundance of 
•details of importance to planters and commercial 
• men. We now learn that the Journal in question 
is to be amalgamated with the Magazine of the 
Ceylon Agricultural Society, and that it will in 
future be edited by Dr. Willis, the Director of 
the Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, with the assist- 
•anoe of some of the old staff. The Journal will 
be published at the Observer office as before. 
Subscribers to the Ceylon Agricultural Society 
will receive the Tropical Agriculturist every month 
irithont extra charge. 

""The Timber Trades Journal" does not 
l)elieve in the adage that a big book is a great 
-evil. Its number for March 18 is a bulky one 
«ichly illustrated and full of matter of interest to 
its clients. In addition there are articles which 
appeal to the general reader, such as those on 
West Africa, Sweden, and British Colombia. 
Those who desire to gain some idea of the extent 
and importance of the timber trade and of the 
•sources whence its supplies are obtained, should 
peruse this valuable production (BmsB & Son, 
164, Aldersgate Street). 

"HARM8WORTH ENCYCL0P>EDIA.''— This is 
to be published in forty fortnightly parts at a 
•cost of 7d. each. With 160 pages of illustrated 
letterpress per part, this cannot be called expen- 
sive. It professes to be a history, geography, 
doctor, lawyer, and business-guide idl in one, and 
-scientific information is also included. Judging 
by the first part the volume will be very service- 
4tble to general readers, but we wish that the 
compilers had consulted the article " Accent," 
and afforded to the uninitiated some idea of the 
jwonunciation of unfamiiiar words. For instance 



Abrus, Alcyonaria, Alohemilla, in fact almost all 
the troublesome words, are printed with no accent 
or punctuation to indicate whereon the stress 
should be laid. Some of the illustrations are 
disproportionately large ; the portrait of a dis- 
tinguished admiral, for instance, takes up a whole 
page, whilst maps of Africa do not occupy half the 
space. A scale of magnitude seems generally 
deficient in the illustrations. This Encyclopedia 
{Everybody's Booh qf Reference) is obtainable from 
the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., or from Thomas 
NsLsoM & Sons, London. 

The Swanley Horticultural College : 
Cure FOR "Spot" in Cucumbers.— We have 
received the following ooinmimication from the 
Swanley Horticultural College, where the means 
described in the letter axe believed to be a cure for 
this disease. The authorities do not ask Jei,0b0 
for the recipe, but only that the process may be 
so named that the cure may be associated with the 
College : — " On the first appearance of the spot, 
immediately remove all affected parts and bum 
them. Then, on the same evening, apply to the 
pathways of the house throbgh an extra fine rose 
the following mixture: To every 6 quarts of 
water add 1 pint of Calvert's carbolic acid (No. 5), 
.and thoroughly mix acid and water together. 
This done, the preparation is ready for use. Give 
the pathway a light damping down, and take 
gpreat care not to allow the mixture to touch 
either the plants or the border in which they are 
growing. We intend to carry our experiments 
further this season, and try if possible to discover 
a preventive also. Upon this subject we hope to 
be able to make a few remarks after the year 
has further advanced. We shall be very pleased 
to show any gardener round our crops at any time, 
in order to bear out our statements." 



VEGETABLES. 



POTATOPLANTING. 

Thsbb is room for much improvement in the 
manner Potato-planting is generally practised. In 
order to secure success, a thorough preparation of 
the ground, an early selection of suitable " sets," 
and the adoption of the proper manner of 
planting, are matters requiring the closest atten^ 
tion. A friable soil and one that is well culti- 
vated undoubtedly greatly facilitates planting; 
but although many growers complain of their 
soil being unsuited to Potato cultivation owing 
to its heavy and retentive nature, it must be 
crude indeed if it cannot be converted into a 
more suitable state by proper treatment. Such 
soils, with time and with the requisite attention, 
may be made to produce excellent crops of vege- 
tables, including Potatos, the retentive nature 
of such soils, especially in dry seasons, being 
more favourable to growth than is the condition 
of others that are light and porous. The land 
on which my vegetables are grown is of a heavy 
nature, and with a view of preparing a site for 
PbtatoB it was ridged laJBt autumn, and at the 
present time th'e sides of the ridges when disturbed 
crumble into small particles. 

It may not be too late even now for those 
whose ground intended for late varieties is of 
a heavy nature to form it into ridges, for even a 
fortnight's exi>0Bure to wind and sun will aid the 
work of planting and will benefit the crop later. 
Another advantage in ridging heavy ground for 
Potatos is that the ridges may be left at the time 
of planting and thus afford protection to the 
tender shoots from frost, the soil meanwhile being 
ameliorated by the exposure it receives, and will 
fall to a fine state when levelled down as the 
growth and season advance. 

The width of the ridges should be regpilated 
according to the variety of Potato grown ; thus 
for most Ashleaf varieties I allow a width of 
three good spits, or say 27 inches, while for 



stronger-growing kinds I give more space in 
proportion to their requirements. The distance 
to allow between rows requires consideration. 
The heaviest crop which I have ever seen of the 
variety Up-to-Date was from plants afforded a 
yard space between the rows, and even at this 
distance the roots practically met. It is no 
economy to plant Potatos thickly, and in gardens 
where room is limited a greater distance between 
the rows will not only result in better crops of 
Potatos, but allow room for planting such crops 
as Broccoli, &c., between the rows. 

Do not permit the " sets " to remain in bins or 
heaps untU they are required for planting. They 
should be evenly selected, and stood on end in 
shallow trays, the latter having little blocks of 
wood at each comer to allow a current of air to 
pass between them. The trays when filled may 
be stacked one upon another in a cool fruit-room 
or in a light airy shed. In such positions the 
sprouts which form will be strong and sturdy, 
and when the time arrives for planting several of 
the trays may be carried on the hand-barrow to 
the trenches, and the tubers handled without 
much damage being done. The trays referred to 
are most usdul in a garden, and are easily made. 
When cleaned they are useful for storing Apples 
during winter. 

JThe modes of planting vary, and this is 
.noticeable in different districts. On light soil 
it is a good plan to dig the ground and plBmt the 
tubers at the same time. A trowel is preferable 
to a dibber for use when planting, for when the 
latter is used a cavity is often left below the 
tuber. A strong home-made foot dibber is used 
in 'Some gardens on large breadths of ground that 
have been dug, the sets being simply dropped into 
the holes, and the surface of the soil raked over. 
ThiB is a quick way of planting ; but, as stated 
above, the sets are not at a uniform depth, 
which is indicated later by the irregalar way in 
which the shoots come through the gpround ; the 
aides and bottom of the hole also present a hard 
surface, which is not so suitable to the sets as 
when they are resting on and surrounded with 
friable soU. Richard Parlcer. 



HOME CORRESPOIDEICL 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
' opinions expressed by his CorretpondenU,) 
CUCUMBERS WITHOUT FERTIU8ATION.— I 
am forwarding by this post two unfertiliaed 
Cucumbers. The stigmatic part of fiower was 
cut ' from the ovary before opening. When 
grrowing early Cucumbers I always remove the 
male fiowers so as to increase the fruiting 
power of the plant, as I have proved on sevenJ 
occasions that fertilisation is only necessary 
when seeds are required. Why gardeners 
should encourage male fiowers and weaken the 
plant by feriilisation and the production of seeds 
when saleable "fruits" only are wanted, I am 
at a loss to understand. The Cucumbers I am 
sending were cut from a plant growing in a 
6-inch pot. G> H. H, W. [The result is strictly 
analogous to that in the coreless apple. Ed.] 

'* BLACK STRIPE" IN TOMATOS. — I have 
read with great interest the letters from Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Owen Thomas re "Spot" on 
Cucumbers, and in the hope that it may be of 
service in contending against this disiaase, I 
would like to give you my experience on " Black 
Stripe" in Tomatos. For some years I have 
been much worried with this pest among my 
Tomato plants. Starting five ago with three or 
four plants it gradually spread until in 1903 it 
affected 300 plants, or a quarter of the number of 
plants that I grovr. Change of seed, soU, &c., 
made no difference, the disease being worse in 
each succeeding year. Thinking that the 
mischief might perhaps lie in the soil, I 
cleaned out two of the houses to a depth of 
8 feet, and filled the pits with ashes. I then 
put in good fresh loam, mixed with mellow cow 
manure, but the plants were just as badly 
affected as those grown in another house where 
merely the top soil was removed and fresh 
put in. Things had got to this stage when I 
remembered my experience on a Manitoba Wheat 
farm (where I worked for two seasons for Mr. 
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G. A. Middleton, brother to Mr. Peter Middleton, 
-^bo-was for many yean gardener at Wynnstay, 
'^hereand under whom r serTed my apprentioe- 
ahlp), and that was the dressing of seed Wheat 
(With blnestone or snlphai» of copper. As the 
Yankee says, I £gored it ont in this way^ " If a 
dretajing of sulphate of copper on seed Wheat 
.would prevent smut when it was in the ear, per- 
lups it might have & similar effect on l^omatos." 
So last spring, when I was going to sow my 
Tomatos, 1 got a piece of bluestone about the size 
of a Walnut, powdered it fine, and put it in a 
ponnd jam jar half filled with hot water to dis- 
solve the powder more readily. After it had 

* cooled somewhat, I pnt in the seed, let^ it remain 
'there for fonr minutes, then drained the water 
•off, dried the seed, and sowed it. Now, it is 
Temavhable that last year I had not a single 
•plant affected with any kind of disease, although, 
<with the ezoeption just mentioned, the plants were 
grown under exactly the same conditions as in the 

• previous year. Whether this immunity was due to 
' the dressing of copper sulphate I, of course, cannot 

be positive, but there is much to favour such an 
opinion in the fact that the year before dressing - 
i£e tfeed- there were 800 plants affected, while 
the year after there was no sign of diseaae what- 
ever. I am merely writing this as a sug^ifetion, 
foe, as Mr. Ward says, when one has invested 
one's savings in a business, any suggestion, . 
however simple, that may help to get at the root 
of the ^matter, ought to be thankfully received 
'«n)d oarefnlly considered by all who are thus 
atttoted. Qeerge AppleUm, 

MIDLAND DAFFODIL SOCIETY: ALTERATION 
OF DATE.-rHaving ascertained the opinion of 
some . fifty of the principal exhibitors, a large 
; majority of whom consider the present a very 
early season, we have decided to hold our Daffodil 
exhibition at Birminf^am on -Tuesday and 
We4needay,.April 18 and 19, instead of the later 
date April 27 and 28. Hob^H Sudmham. 

MOLES ATTACKrNQ> ROOTS.— We Bend you a 
'few fruit-tree (ParadiBe) stocks which have b»en 
gnawn at the roots by m<^e8. This is the dtfit 
time we have had expenenoe of their attaining 
roots. Ptrhaps you may have heard of sucK 
cases before. Laxton^Broth^n, Bedford. [Is it not 
the woik of a vole rather tlian of ajnole P Ed.] 

EXOTIC TREES. -- 1 have read with mnch 

interest, in yoor issue of March 25, Mr. A.'C. 

Forbes's observations on the timber ^ue of 

exotic trees. The warning he gives is timely, and 

If I venture' to make comment upon the subject 

it.is not-frotn any doubt as to its value. Seeing 

'that of the Ave Coniferous trees which he cites as 

produding imrivalled timber in this country-— 

MScots, CovBican, Spruce, Silver, and ,Laroh— only 

^the &Bt is indigenous, and the remaining four 

are .exotic, it does not seem to follow that it is 

Tibtn to expect good results from trees obtained 

;f rom the American continent. Mr. Forbes Bpe«ks 

diiq^araffingly of Thuya gigantqa, but hatf it ever 

reoerved a f air chance .in this country? Has it 

ever been grown under proper forestry conditionB ? 

.Personally, I have only seen it in the form of 

atfooricnltiiral specimens, and none of Mr. Forbes's 

five chosen Conifers produce good timber results 

when so. grown. I shall not Uve. to. judge of the 

. vesults from seven acres which I planted last year 

with this Thuya; bnt I would remind Mr. 

.Forbes that nobody in this country lealiMd the 

value of I^cch as a timbo? producer until the 

Duke of Atholl had planted it very extensively 

AtDnnkeld. What is to be deeired is that we 

ahould abandon the practice of dotting^ our iawns 

. and pleasure-grounds with isolated specimens of 

traes, the nature of which is to grow in high 

.forest, and apply ourselves to testing the most 

.promising species in masses. The Douglas Fir 

•has established its repntation as & most valoable 

timber tree in the few places where it has rcr 

caived proper sylvicultural tre^iment :Two 

species which I should like to see submitted to a 

.sMuilar test are Pinus montioola, .which is far 

superior to the Weymouth Pine in maintaining a 

single leader and in resisting storm ; and Picea 

o.nentalis, which, though repnted to be of slow 

. growth, responds to a moist climate and co<^ soil 

with-jui annual growth in height «f 2 or a feet. 

.Aibies.jiobilis. also .seems .to deserve its qtedfic 

One .would like. move, iafocBMiionjiUQQat 



the quiility of its timber. Cedrus atlantica and 
Hbani we never see except as lawn specimens, 
but the quality of the timber and rapidity with 
which it is formed are such as to command atten- 
tion. Abies Nordmanniana I shall deal with no 
more, it is so peculiarly subject to parasites. I 
have said no word about deciduons exotics. We 
can beat all the rest of the temperate-zone 
timber of that class if we resume right treatment 
of our woodlands. Herbert Maxtodl. 

MEASUREMENTS OF CEDARS.— At Campsey 
Ashe, Suffolk, there are eight fine Cedars in the 
grounds, and five of the finest are in a group too 
close to the mansion, and have fine clean trunks. 
The measuremietntB of the three finest are as 
follows : — 

No. 1 at the ground moaBvres 20 feet 6 inohes ; at 
3 feet from ground, 20 feet; at G feet from ground, 
19 feet 6 inohes; at 16 feet from ground, 18 feet 
9 inches ; with a clean stem of 18 feet from ground 
without a branch. Total height of tree only about 
45 feet. 

No. 2, at 3 feet from ground, 18 feet 9 inches ; at 
feet from ground, IG feet 6. inches. Total height of 
tree ftdJy 100 feet. 

No. 3, at 3 feet from ground, 18 feet 6 inches ; at 
6 feet from ground, 17 feet . 9 inches. TcUl height of 
tree fully 90 feet. 

The five Cedars in a group are from seedlings, 
but, alas r the date of their being planted is 
unknown. 

At Bayfordbury, Herts, out of many 

speoimens, three have tl^ following dimensions : — 

1. Qedar marked No. 7, girth at 1 foot from 
grdubdj 27 feet 3 inches. 

2. Marked No. 3^ at '3 feet/ 19 feet 5 inches; at 
5 feet, 19 feet 9'inohea. 

3. Uarked.No. 8, at 3 feet, 18 feat 11 inebes; at 
5 feet, 19 feet 3 inches. 

All these Cedars average 94 feet in height. 
They were all planted in 1765, and are therefore 
140 years old- The date of planting is marked on 
a stone ball at the base of each tree. J, R. [It 
is interesting to add that seedling Oedarsoome 
up abundantly in the adjoining lawn and 
paths. Ed.] 

CAMELLIAS OUT-OF-floORS.— We SO seldom 
see good beds of CameUias outside that I thought 
it would be' interesting to mention that atpr^ent 
(March 15) we have some fine plants 6t C. 
nobilissima with several beafatlf«l white flowers 
fttily eo^anded, and a qiiajiti^«f bods opening 
on each. Camellia imbricata xubm and C. 
.Donokalaarii are just showing ooilour» and will 
soon be covered with flowers. All other vazieties 
are thickly stndded with bnd8,3nd give promise 
for a fine show ^f bloom. Surely this is early for 
outdoor Camellias P A. C. Smith, Lydhunt Qardmkt, 
BaywturdeBHLth, Su99e£, 

1IAI8IMQ A1>PEE STOCKS PKOM CUmfMIS<--I 
«n isenliBg aocoe pieoes of -Aj^e wood for your 
JBipeotion. You will notice a nwnber of • pcotn- 
Umnoas <nr tia£nal roots, whteh in the «aly 
stages oloaely veaemble the .gaUs caused by 
Amerioan blight. .It seems on^ to ooenr in 
certain varieties^ such as Marlin, Bvoadlin, Stone 
Pippin and €h:«en Pippin. I was recently 
shown some young trees said to be grafted on 
the French PaBatyse sto^ with similar protu- 
beiftQces en the stoeks enlT. Amateurs and 
oottagers in tibis district omn root pieeaB of 
bramclMB fcom 2 to 8 feet in length oat from 
variatjes ptodooing these protnbeKanoes. These 
cuttings quickly root and form qnite strong 
trees. They are headed back the following 
winter and used as stocks. Some varieties ,of 
Apples, such as Golden Noble and others, do not 
appear to succeed when grafted on these stocks, 
but I have seen Warner's King, Bramley's 
Seedling, EcUinviUe, Annie EUaabeth, Beauty 
of Bath and other varieties doing well and 
bearing excellent erope. Are the trees produc- 
ing these piotubeianoes of diffwent variety 
to the osdinary garden Apple, and would a mild 
atmosphere be conducive to the formation of 
these atrial roots? If would be interesting to 
know if these stocks have been tried with success 
by any good fruit-grower, and whether f oim^ to 
be of use as such. Nothing interests amateurs 
and oettsgexs mare than prodnoing their own 
^stetiks-.ana .'gaafting their ewn .taeas. .•! ahonld 
alao like to 4MQeE|ain«if taeesigpafM on 



stoclcs will continue to fruit for any length of 
time. As far as I can find locally they are a 
decided sucoess, and the trees last in bearing for 
a considerable period. I believe Winter Pear- 
miun also produces these protuberances, but 'I 
cannot coniflirm this. J, 0. W, [The ** burr knot"" 
Apples of which you send specimens are not 
uncommon. Ed.] 

APPLE LORD BURQHLEY.— I agree with IKr. 
Saster concerning its qualities. As a late desserts 
Apple I think no late variety can approach it for 
flavour. It also keqM fresher in appearance 
than any other dessert Apple with which I an» 
acquainted. Court Pendu Plat and Cockle Pippim 
are also very satisfactory late varieties, but both 
ate very much given to shrivelling. Lord 
Bui^^ey does very well with us in Cheshire,, 
growing strongly and freely in rather light soil,- 
and it is a good cropper. J. Thompeen, BeUmtre: 
HOMse Gardens, Cheehire, 

RIPER8IA TERRESTRI8. — In your issue of 
March 26, 1904, in reply to a question of mine, 
you state that tiie inisects Kipersia terrestris were 
. first discovered in this country, near London, in. 
the year 1901. From what I can gather it had 
been known here for some years before that'date^ 
I made inquiries, and Mr. Crump, heod-gardene^- 
here for many years, writes— "I cannot «ay 
exactly when the insects were first diactprared'^ 
bnt I think quite ten or twelve yean 'agi»i Jt- 
caused me some anxiety when I fiirst dieeo^revedi 
them, but as time went on I found no iU-eieotBr 
to the plants from their being there.". Qeo. A. 
Head, The Qardme, Kingedon Manor, TawUon, Sam.. 

MANURE FOR PEACH-TREES.— I am SUl^nsbJ 
, to learn from " A Reader " of injury being don» 
to Ptoch^ees by the application of farmyard- 
maoinre - water. During the se-oalled resting^ 
period the roots are always active, though not to* 
the same extent as when the tree ia intlnlh 
foliafe. £oot acticii beiBg slow dnrnig .the- 
winter months, the better the quality of matter- 
absorbed by the roots the better yield of fruit' 
' may be expected in the following summer.' Notv 
only that, bvt by using manure^wster for the- 
border the soil is enriched to no small extent^ 
and valuable food is afforded for the roots Vto- 
seise on and benefit by when the tree is in ftill 
CTOfp, and needing something more than " a lighl^ 
giEavelly soil" oonkt give to it. I woidd Mieam- 
imeoid the freqaent use of maiinre<«ateriaU.tti» 
year roand, not only <m medium aoila, hnfa o ijw ci -" 
ally .on such a soil as "A Beader" desonbes.. 
A^iin, he advises that manure-water shooldxmly 
be given to a tree carrying a full crop. Wonld. it- 
not be batter to give a tree unable to carry a folfe 
crop special treatment, and so try to bnilct up fbr- 
itaoonstitntion capable 6f bearing the stram of 
a faU>ei«p ^e following year? Of coarse there- 
is alwa^ tha possibility of a miatae being mfle- 
of maiuue^vater. It ahonld not be ap^ed^to a. 
border when by repeated ap pl ioat i ons the ^aeil 
becomes sodden and soured. One ext s em a i s^ aw * 
bad as the other. C. W. Muir, The ffartieuUwrait- 
QciUge, 'Bwomiev, 

I have frequently applied liqnid^raamrr^ 

during the winter months to Peach snd-ether- 
fruit-trees oooopying walls having soath, (wsat,. 
and east aspects, in preference to aUewmg- 
the valuable liquid to overflow from the tank 
into the river doee by, and with the .hes^ 
results in the production of vigorous CTCwrtb 
and of heavy crops of fine fruit, when, 
during wet weather, the drainings from the 
manure -filled the underground cement tanka 
to overflowing, two or three water^tubs ware 
brought into use, and the dark-brown liqaor was* 
carted to the several fruit-trees, and applied 
at the roots; the Peach and Nectarine -treea 
receiving an a|^licati<m first, afterwards the 
Aprioots, Green Gage, Plums, &c. Fmit^tnea 
.cannot be said to be absolately at vest dariaic ttie- 
iaterval that elapses between the shedding of the- 
leaves in autumn ^nd the buds pushing .into 
growth in spring. They are therefore eapable.of' 
assimilating to some extent the nutriment thna- 
applied, and benefiting tiiereby. Moreover the 
fn^und in which the roots are growing is c(m- 
sideiably enrichedby the manutval pvopeettes,. 
ami thia the trees will bsMflt by aa aooL aa aottva 
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"'smkt autfrare-w«t«r is too ri6li is nitrogen for 
Peaoh and Keetenno^irees whoa in a dormant 
«tatek tiiat it is apt to harm the fibres, and 
•ekoite the ^>rcmth of the tree too mnoh in spring." 
Pdo not think there is anytibing in the wav of 
pxaet&oal fkot to rapport this supposition, whioh 
4fc ppoaio to me^ to be nK»e imaffinary than 
«eal. However, as a mle, liqaid-manare is 
«caroe in most ganfons, 'and the supply does 
not aflfanitof its being applied at the roots of 
Peaok4tiee8:mitil the prooess of stoning is oon^ 
pletsd, whiohc is the "ttme-honoazed" period for 
Apfdyine iiqoid-mannre at the roots and onwa^ 
until tibe fruits af^roach ripening. But it 
-dees not follow that judicious applications at 
«hort intMTfnls! front the flowering stage up to 
418 well as alter the stoning of the fruit would 
not resnlt in even heavier crops of larger indi- 
▼idnal.fniit^ than, from trees which htA only 



monihs. Where there is saAoieat tsnk space 
to store such dcainings ■ nntd tbe^ trees are in 
aotive growth, by all means reserve the supply of 
liqmd^onannre until that period. H* W* Ward. 

TRANSPLANTINQ TREES. — Durinff the lato 
autumn, winter, and until quite reoenuy, we have 
been busy moving trees of sufficient weight to 
necessitato some ingenuity in the way of Ubour 
eoonomy* For a snnll transi^anting w^l»*l^f^ we 
improvised the wheels and wood fnuneworlr of a 
water-barrel by removing/ the tub and substi- 
tuting a pieoe of strong sacking, which was 
fastened to the framework at boUi ends and 
sides. This formed practically a sort of ham* 
mock, in the top of which the plante or trees were 
placed. During my early period at Combe Abbey 
there was much transplanting of trees, and for this 
purpose I had a machine especially constructed. 



ropes then wound sufficiently to admit of the 
tree being carried to itejiew quarters. A machine 
of this kind is always usehil about an estato- 
where heavy weights, such as stone, have of t6n 
to be shifted. Tree lifters are often^ required^ 
and ought to form part. of every large gndte^ 
equipment W. MxOsr.B^rktwtlL, Warwiektkire, 



THC RO«ilirT; 

PBfUNING EOSES. 
This is an operation thought by the novice to 
be involved in much mystery. An hour's practical 
instruction by a competent operator, with a little 
explanation of the reason why, would show 
that the mystery is imsginary. Such instruction 
is'not to be had by everybody, and then the best 
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l)een watered with liquid-manure at short intorr 
^als alter the stoning of the fruit. Any grower 
K>f Peach - trees can test the efficacy of this 
etatement for himself by adopting this plan now 
i;he trees are in flower. A reader ^ays that 
-" liquid-manure should only be applied after the 
«t<ming is completed, and then only if the tree 
is carrying a full crop of fruit." Why should 
not a tree carrying only a light crop be given 
the same encouragement to ripen a satiafactory 
<:rop as that accorded to the tree carrying a full 
-one ? ' IVue, the latter requires generous feeding 
at ■ the roote to enable it to swell the numerous 
individual fruits constttuting a " full crop " ; but 
the same generous treatment afforded the tree 
xjarrying a light crop will result in the production 
of much larger and flner fruit than would other- 
'wise be secured. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
etoodthat it is only -when the liquid-nmnure, i.e., 
the drainingsfrom manure-heaps, would be other- 
wise wasted that I advocato its use on fruit- 
tandtta during the lato autumn and winter 



I obtained the idea from a-flgure by the late Mr. 
McNab, of the Edinburgh Botonic Gardens. 
This I showed to a load wheelwright, and asked 
hhn if he could construct a machine after that 
pattern, calculated to lift trees of from 5 to 
18 cwt. in weight; this he accomplished most 
sttooessfully. 'niere was no axle, a pair of strong 
arms being securely fixed upon the side pieces of 
the wooden frame, and upon these the wheels 
worked. The framework at- the end next to the 
handles was permanently fixed, but the tie-piece 
at the opposite end was made so that it could be 
removed. Two pairs of portable rollers, each 
about 5 inches in diameter, were placed on 
the framework, two at either end. When the 
tree was ready for removal the two rollers and 
the porteble tie -piece were lifted off and the 
machine placed so that the tree was within the 
framework. A couple of strong ropes were carried 
beneath the bole of the tree and fastened to the 
roUers at either end. Iron handspikes were next 
placed in holes provided in the rollers, and the 



thing for the would-be pruner to do is to en- 
deavour to ascertain from books why so apparently 
an unnatural a procedure is recommended* In 
pruning he must remember that the knife is 
used not for the benefit of the Rose bush, but to 
serve the purposes of the grower, .which are often 
at variance with the natural requirements of the 
plant. The National Bose Society has issued an 
excellent little treatise on the subject, which we 
strongly commend to amatoarroearians. The illus- 
trations are most serviceable. An alphabetical 
list of varieties is g^veu, and reference is made in 
each case to the appropriate time and method of 
pruning. The *' Hand-book on Pruning Roees^' 
is distributed to the members of the National 
Bose Society. Outeiders must seek the inter- 
vention of a member if th^ desire to secure a 
oopy, as no doubt many will do, and should 
make application (enclosing 2s. 6d.) to the' 
Hon. Secrotary, E. Mawley, Esq., Bosebank> 
Berkhampsted. 
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• SOCIETIES* 

■ > ■ 

iPfiB BOYAIi HOBTIOITLTUBAL. 

Maroh 28. — On the oooMion of the ubuaI fortnightly 
meeting held on the above date in the Hall at Vinoent 
Sqnare, Westminster, there was a beautiful_ditplaj of 
interesting exhibits. 

Orchids again, constituted an important'featore. and 
awards recommended by the Orchid OoMMriTEB to 
novelties induded eight. Awards of Merit and one 
Botanical Certificate. 

The Floral Com mittes recommended a First-cbsB 
Certificate to a supposed new species of Crinum 
<C. Battrayii) from Uganda; also three Awards of 
Merit to other plants. 

The Fruit and YEaETARLB Commiitse made no 
Award to a novelty. ' ~'*^ 

At the SoiENTiFio CoMMiTm an interesting dis- 
eassion was. held: on the quesj^on of the. degeneration of 
varieties, a report of which will be ^ven in our next 
iasqe. ' See also p. 200. 

In the afternoon a large number of new Fellows 
wera elected to the privileges, of the Society, and a 
paper on "Bananas," by Mr. Frakk Pink,, was read 
by the Secretary, |tev.. W., WlLKS, M. A. 

Floral Coinmlttee. 

PruefU: W, Marshall, Esq. (Chairman), and Messrs. 
Geo. Nicholson, J. Green, C. J. Salter, C. Blick. J. F. 
MeLeod, W. Cuthbertson, C. B. Fielder, Cfaas. Bixon, . 
W. Bain, H. J. CMbush, C. £. Pearson, E. H. Jenkins, 
H. J. Jones, W. G. Baker, Geo. Gordon, W. Howe, 
T. Jennings, E. Hooper Pearson, R. C. Notcutt, Geo.. 
Anl, E. Wilson Ker, and W. P. Thomson. 

A very fine variety of Anthurium Eothschildiannm, 
and named rotuudiflomm, was shown by Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bfc. (gr., Mr. W. Bain), the spathe being 
much broader than usual, and very prettily spotted. 

From Sir W. Plowden's garden, Aston Rvwant 
Houses Oxfwdshire (gr., Mr. W, H. Clarkd), w^ri: 
shown flowers of Sweet Peas. These early-flowMikig 
sorts have been obtained by crossing varieties received 
from Algiers with others grown in this country. The 
early-flowering habit of the varieties from Algiws has 
been remarked upon in these columns already. 

Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, Kent^ again showed a 
beautiful display of cut Eoses. The group, although 
more extensive, was similar to those presented by ^is 
grower at the two previous exhibitions at the HalL 
The varieties staged were Catherine Mermet, Captain 
Hayward, Mrs. John Laing, and Mrs. 0. Sharman 
Crawford (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mrs. BOLLES HOARE, West Grinstead Park (gr., Mr. 
Smith), presented baskets of Violets, one of which had 
flowers of a pale bronse eolour (Bronxe Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's Bead, 
Chelsea, had a wide range of plants. One group con- 
tained standard plants of Pyrus Malus Scheideokeri 
flowering profusely, also Corylopsis spicata, C. pauci- 
folia, Hydrangea Hortensia rosea, kc; Primula x 
kewentis, Bhododendron Vcitchii, Crowea angustifolia 
(see Awards), Clerodendron myrmecophilum, a new 
species, figured in Gardenert' ChronicU, April 9, 1904, 
p. 237, &c 

Messrs. J. Ambro8E&Son, Cheshunt, Herts, showed 
Carnations, Eoses, Narcissus, and other flowers. 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, fllled a side table with a display of green- 
house plants. Gardenias, Boronias, Eoses, Clematis, 
Ferns, Astilbe (Spinea), &c A batch of Eose Crim- 
son Eambler occupied the centre of the disj^y. 

Mr. Chas. Turner, the Eoyal Nurseries, Slough, pot 
up a group of pot-plants of ** Malmaison " Carnations. 
There were several named forms— Princess May (of 
deeper colour than the type), Princess of Wales^ Lady 
Eose, &c 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Enfield Nurseries, 
Enfield, exhibited a number of Carnation flowers. -s . 

Mr. Kemp, gr. to Wilberforob Brtant, Esq., 
Stoke Park, Slough, brought half-a-docen plants of 
Hippeastnims (Amaryllis). 

Messrs. Cannell k . Sons, Swanley, Kent, again 
showed Zonal Pelargoniums and Cineraria flowers 
(Silver-gUt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. John Laino k Son, Forest Hill, London, 
displayed a number of well-flowered plants of Olivias 
(Imantophyllums). 4^. 

Two good displays of Cyclamen were shown, the one 
by Mr. John Mat, Gordon Nursery, St. Margaret's, 



Twickenham, and the other by the][ST. Georob'e Nur' 
8BRT Co., Hanwell.. Mr. May' filled two tables 
in .the annexe with well-grown plants carrying'a pro- 
fusion of flowers of good form and of excellent colours 
(Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

The plants from the St. George's Nursert Compakt, 
Hanwell, was an object-lesson in good culture, the 
plants being' sturdy, freely flowered, and of the best 
type with regard to colours and form of flowers. A 
number of the plants represented the "Papilio" strain 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

FOECED SHEUBS. 
Messrs. E. & G. CuThbert, Soutbgate, Middlesex, 
furnished the concert platform with forced shrubs, 
interspersed with Palms and Ferns. Included was a 
white form of Dicentra [Dielytra] spectabilis, also Eho- 
dora canadensis, the latter much resembling aii Azalea. 
Japanese Maples enhanced the effect with their 
beautiful foliage (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. B. S. Williams k Son, Upper HoUoway, 
London, N., put up an excellent] group of forced 
shrubs, having Lilacs, Gueldres Eoses, standard trained 
plants of Prunus and Pyrus species,^&c., using Azaleas 
as a groundwork. The plants were staged to the best 
advantage, and the group was much] admired for its 
general effect (Silver-gilt Banksian^edal). 

Mr. L. E. Eussell, Eiohmond Nurseries, Eichmond, 
put up a group of forced hardy [flowering shrubs- 
Azaleas, Clematis, Lilacs, Viburnum* Sieboldi, Gueldres 
Eoses, ^Ec (Silver Banksian Medal). ' 

Messrs. Wm . OuTBUsn k Son, Highgate Nurseries, 
Highgate, N., displayed a large group of forced shrubs. 
The effect produced was pleasing, l^ght, and showy. 
It included the usual members used for forcing, such 
as Asaleas, Magnolias, Laburnums, Lilacs, Spineas, 
ko, Messrs. Cutbush also showed Boronias and 
Ericas, including types of £. Willmoreana, the best of 
these being £. W. grandiflora. The same flrm also 
brought Carnations, and an extensive collection of 
alpine plants similar to those displayed by them at the 
last meeting (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Paul k Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had 
a sm all group containing many interesting plants, such 
as Actinidia Kolomikta, Corokia buddlioides, Deutzia 
kalmiaeflora, an excellent specimen of Andromeda 
japonica, plants in flower of Lobelia nicotianaefolia, Ac 
. On one of the centre tables Messrs. Paul displayed a 
new Tea Eose. named Warrior. The plants were 
, carrying numerous buds, which develop into moderate- 
sized blooms of a brilliant rose colour, with a darker base 
. to the flower (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Thob.. Cripps k Son, Tunbridge Wells 
Nuneries, Kent^ arranged a semicircular group of 
plants, comprised maihly of fancy Maples. Well- 
flowered plants of Eondeletia cordata were interspersed 
throughout the groups which was finished off by an 
edging of small plants of Hypericum Moserianum 
tricolor (Bronze Flora Medal). 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Mr. G. Eeuthe, Keston, Kent, put up a group of 
alpine and hardy plants, Lathnea purpurea was 
flowering well in a pan. Tecophilea cyanocroous was 
also noticed in flower, the beautiful blue of the petals 
reminding us of the Gentians. 

£. A. Hambro, Esq., Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent (gr., 
Mr. J. Grandfield), showed a choice collection of alpine 
plants in pote, most of them being in flower and of 
exceedingly good growth (SilverFloraliMedal). 

Messrs. B. Wallace k Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, 
Colchester, brought alpine plants. Gerbera Jamesoni 
was noticed in flower, also a good form of Viola 
comuta named "Papilio." 

Mr. H. C. PULHAM, Elsenham, Essex, set up a small 
portion of a rock-garden, planting suitable subjects in 
a natural manner. 

Messrs. J. Cheal k Sons, Crawley, had several 
boxes of alpine plants, with shrubs, &c., at the back. 
Included among the Utter were several well-flowered 
plants of Choisya temata. Daphne Mezereum was also 
shown well in this exhibit. 

' The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutford, Cheshire, 
showed a small collection of alpine plants (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. G. Jackman k Son, Woking Nursery, Surrey, 
brought many interestifig alpine plants, including the 
curious Arisarum proboscoideum. Double - flowered 
coloured Primroses were a feature in this collection. . 

Mr. A. E. Upton, Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery, 
Guildford, staged a group of alpine plants. We 
noticed the beautiful Sanguinaria canadensis in flower. 
Anemone fulgens was ahto good in this exhibit (Bronze 
Flora Medal). 



'Messrs. J. Peed k Son, West Norwood, Londooy 
sho:wed alpine plants in pans and boxes. 

Messrs. Gilbert k Son, Dyke, Bowne, Linpolu- 
shire, had a fancy stand filled with Anemones, the. 
display being very fine. The dark scarlet of A. fulgens. 
contrasted strongly with the blue flower of the St. 
BHgid type ; A« Pulsatilla was very fine (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Awrstrds. 

OrinuM JRattrap%i,—ThiM supposed new species, 
closely aliied to C. giganteum, was shown in flower 
by Sir Trevor Lawren<» (gr.; Mr. Bain). It was^ 
intnduoed from Uganda by Major H. B. Eattray, . 
then of the King's African Eifles at Entebbe, who had 
buMm gtowing in hiiP garden there. In a letter to Mr. 
JabMg/90'Brien, dated ^ November 1, 1902, Major 
Eattray stated that the species is a garden plant only^ 
in the Entebbe district, but that it is indigenous at Lake^ 
Alberts - The habit of the plant is distinct, as shown oiv 
Tuesday, the leaves, which are about 2 feet long and 
6 inches across at the widest portion, being much more 
erect than those of most species of Crinum. The 
umbel was 2} to 3 feet high, and consisted of seven, 
pure white flowers with broad segments which recurve 
very little, if at all, but have a form somewhat like that 
of a Tulip* The fllaments are also pure white, and th& 
anthers of deep brown colour. Tliis inflorescence ia 
the second produced by the plant this season (First- 
dass Certificate). 

Crotoea anguMtifolia. — This is an old Eutaoeou» 
hard-wooded greenhouse plant f^om Australia, having 
sessile, very narrow leaves, and solitary axillaiy flowers, 
i-inch across and reddish-pink in colour. Shown by 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons (Award of Merit). 

£rica WtUmoreana grandiflora. — A variety of thi» 
popular hybrid Heath, having much larger flowers thaik 
those of the type, but of the same attractive colour. 
Shown by Messrs. W. Cutbush. k Sons (Award: of 
Merit). 

Tree Carnation " FUimingo"-^A variety with deei> 
red-coWured flowers of good form, and possessing non- 
bursting calyces. Shown by Messrs. Ambrose k Sozc 
(Award of Merit.) 

Orchid Committee. 

PreterU : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the chair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), De B. Crawshay,. 
Francis Wellesley, Jeremiah Colman, B. 6. Thwaites,. 
E. Brooman-White, W. Cobb, Harry J. Veitch, W. H- 
Toung, W. Boxall, W. H. White, J. Charlesworth, 
J. Douglas, T. W. Bond, H. J. Chapman, EL T. Pitt, 
Harold Morris, H. A. Tracy, N. C. Cookson, H. Bal- 
lantine, F. W. Ashton, F,. Sander, and W. A. Bilney. 

Baron Sir EL SohbOdeb, The Dell, Egham (gr., Mr. 
H. Ballantine), was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora Medai 
for a flne group, the centre of which was composed of 
rare Odontoglossnms, including the purple-blotched 
O. Tescatorei Veitehianum and O. P. Schr(>derianum ;. 
O. X elegans, the rare O. Schillerianum, O. x Cora- 
dinei, 6. T^^Wilckeanum, O. x Adrians varieties, and 
some fini' forms of O. crispum. At each end were 
selections of the best Dendrobiums, including Dendro> 
bium nobile album and the fine D. n. Schrdderianum, 
white tipped with pink, and with claret - coloured 
centre. Other remarkably wdl-fiowered kinds wer& 
forms of D. X splendidissimum, D. x deUense, kc 

NoBifAN C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr., 
Mr. EL J. Chapman), was awarded a Silver-g^t Flora 
Medal for a group of rare Odontoglossums, three of which 
secured Awards of Merit (see Awards). Among them . 
were several finely -coloured Odontoglossum x arden- 
tissimum, several grand examples of O. Pescatorei, one- 
being the pure white form ; goodO. crispum, including 
the spotted varieties Amy, Sibyl, xanthotes, and tesel- 
latum ; O.^ triumphans latisepalum, O. x Coradinei 
rosefieldiense, and other good Odontoglossums ; several 
hybrid Leelio-Cattleyas, Cyprtpedium x Sdiofleldi- 
aniun supeiiiam, Dendrobium x Sibyl and D. x Cybele 
Oakwood variety, the latter having purple lines on the? 
lower sepals like D. nobile burfordiense. 

H. T. Pnr, Esq., Eosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. 
H. T. Thurgood), secured a Silver-gilt Flora Medal for 
a specially interesting group composed almost entirely 
of species and fine varieties, with but few hybrids. The 
large-flowered Cattleyas were well represented by fine, 
forme of C. Trianse, the best of which was C. T. " Ou£ 
King," a large and finely shaped rose-coloured fiower 
with claret-coloured front to the lip and a. distinct 
feather of the same colour on the petals. The showy 
Odontoglossums included good O. crispum, O. Pesca*- 
torei, O. Hallii, O. Harryanum, and othenk. Qna of 
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tiw finer, WM the pore white O. erispam xAnthotes 
f? J^ C^een. having a few orange- coloured spoto, and 
which had previously secured an award. The front df 
the group was bright with jellow Onddium concolor 
and scarlet SophnMutis, and there was a varied seleo* 
tion of good Cjpripediums, Miltonia Roedu, Epi- 
phronitis x Veitohii, &c.- 

Messrs. Sakdkb k Sons, St. Albans, were awarded 
a Silver Banksian Medal for a good group, in which 
were several very fine Odontoglossums, the best being 
0, critpura Milky Way. a large rose-tinted flower with 
distinct reddish blotohings on the sepals, the petals 
having two-thirds of the central area densely spoftad 
with, small red-brown spots. Others noted were 
Odontoglossum x elegans, Ccelogyne spcciosa ali^ a 
large specimen of Dendrobium densiflorum, i«ev«ral 
good hybrid Phaius, finely-coloured Lselio-Gattleya x 
bletchleyensis, Ac. 

Messrs. Charles worth k Co., Heatoh, Bradfoid, 
were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a fine 
^up» princ!paUy hybrids. Among the best were 
Cattleya x Empress Frederick variety aurea, a fine 
rose-coloured flower, the labellum, except the nwe 
margin, being of a rich orange tint : Lwlio-Cattleya x 
Veronique (L. x cinnabroea x C. Mendeli), a pretty 
cream-white flower with rose markingjB on the lip; 
L.-C. X Dominiana, L.-C. x Mercia, L.-C. x callisto- 
glossa, L.-C. Haroldiana, some fine forms of Cattleya 
X Enid, and other hybrids. The Odontoglossums 
were represented by good O. crispum^ one of the toost 
interesting being O. c Lady Molly, a good white 
flower with brown blotches on the petals, the bases of 
each of which displayed yeUow ground colour, with 
dark lines in imitation of the crest of the lip. Among 
the hybrid Odontoglossums the most interesting was 
O. X Lairessei Heaton variety (Edwardi x Cer- 
vantesii roseum). The branched spike had flowers 
rather larger than those of O. Edwardi, of a pale roee- 
pink with heavy markings of dark purple on the fhncr 
parts of the segments. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Enfield, staged tf group 
made up. of varieties of Cattjeya Trianie, C. Schrdderse, 
C Schilleriana. Cypripedium x Winnianum, and 
other Cypripediums; MUtpnia x Bleuana, Dendro- 
bium X Sibyl, D. x yubcns, Ac. ; and a pretty rose- 
tinted form of Mormodes buccinator. 

F. A. Bkvan, Esq., Trent Park, Bamet (gr., Mr. 
Parr), sent Odontoglossum x elegans Trent Park 
variety, a good, large flower. 

Mr. H. A. Tract, Twickenham, showed Cypripe- 
dium X Wormsia (Charlesworthii x villosumj, a large 
flower with flne rose-coloured dorsal sepaL 

Mr. H. Whatklet, KenUworth, showed Odonto- 
glossum crispum Mabel Whatcley, a remarkably finely- 
blotched flower which had previously secured an Award 
of Merit 

M.' Chas, Vutlsteke, Loochristy, Ghent, staged a 
small collection of hybrid Odontoglossums. 

Awards op Merit. 

Od^mtofflotsum critpum Prince teqpolcL" f^om 
Norman C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr , 
Mr. H. J. Chapman).— A very pretty an^ distinct 
variety with French-white flowers beautifully spotted 
with red-brown, the sepals having large blotches, and 
the petals clusters of many smaller spots. The flower, 
which is round and with broad segments, has fringed 
petals and lip. It was fiist shown by Messrs. Sander 
at the Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition. 

Odontogloitum x ardentiuimum "Doris," from 
Norman C. Oookson, Esq.— A fine flower of the same 
general features as the form originally Certiflcated, 
the greater part of the flower being purplish-crimson, 

OdofUoglotmtmyartUntiistmum Sibpl, from NoBUAS 
C. Oookson, Esq.— Flowers of the laigestirf ita class ; 
white, evenly spotted with conspicuous puiplish- 
crimson spots. 

Odontoglossum x Adriana aureum, from Baron 
SchbOder, The Dell, Egham (gr., Mr. BaUantiiie).— A 
very fine variety with light yellow ground colour, 
spotted with red-brown. 

Caloffyne Zatrrenceana, from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. W. F. White).— A- large- . 
flowered species of the group Filiferae, and allied- to C. 
speciosa and C. Micholitsiana. Sepals broad, yellowish, 
petals narrow, tinged with brown ; lip yellowish at the 
base and side lobes, and bearing ridges of brown 
papiUas. Front of lip pure white. 

Ccelogyne speciosa alba, from Messrs. Sander k 
Sons, St. Albans.— In this the brown colour usuaUy 
seen in the species is suppressed. Sepals and petals 
yellowish ; lip white with a salmon-coloured base. 



Dendrolntm x Baywoodia (splendidissimum x 
Findlayanum), from Mrs. Haywood, Woodhatch, 
Beigate (gr., Mr. C. J. Salter).— Flowers laige like that 
of D. X splendidissimum, but with a rich' orange 
labellum with chocolate base, and much resembling 
those of a very large D." x Schneiderianum. 

Odontoglossum x ardentissimum '' LamuSy" from 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons, CheUea. — A pretty 
flower, white tinged with purple at the back and 
heavily marked with purple. Another pretty variety 
named " Melo " was also shown. 

Botanical Certificate. 
Dendrobium moniliform (japonicum), from MesRn. 
Wm. Cdtbush k Sons, Highgate Nurseries. The 
well-known dwarf Japanese Dendrobium i^itji white 
flowers. Messrs. Cdtbush state that it thrives oiit- 
doors as a hardy plant in ehady and \%Ty sheltered 
situations. 

If aroissos Committee. 

Present: Mr. H. B. May (Chairman), and Messra. 
G. H,. Engleheart, E. WiUmott, T. Eugene Bourne, 
Chas. T. Digby, E. A. Bowles, W. Poupart, Jas, 
Walker, W. M. Copeland, J. Pope, G. Reuthe, J. D. 
Pearson, P. R. Barr, B. Sydenham. W. T. Ware, G. 
S. Titheradge,.S. KingsmUl, R. W. Wallace, C. H. 
Curtis. 

What may be regarded as the first exhibition of 
Narcissi this season brought several good collections 
from the leading growers, most of the flowers havicg 
been grown under glass, excepting probably the 
collections f i^m Penzance and Ireland. 

Messrs, Barr k Sons, Covent Garden, had a repre- 
sentative collection, including such fine varieties as 
Mdme. deGraaff, Maximua, Gloria Mundi. Dandy Dick, 
one of the incomparabilis group with richly -coloured 
cup ; M. J. Berkeley, Weardale Perfection, and others. 
Among the newer kinds were Salmonetta, with salmon- 
stained crown; Apricot, a trumpet variety with 
apricot tone ; Bridal Veil, a pretty drooping white 
flower; Brilliant (incomparabilis), with long orange- 
scarlet cup and crown ; Duke of Bedford, a fine bicolor ; 
Maggie May, Lucifer, King Alfred, Peter Ba^, White 
Queen, and others (Silver Flora Medal). 

Several handsome vaees of a rich yellow self Ajax 
came from the raiser, Mr. Kendall, Newton Popple- 
ford, Devon. It is a noble sort, fine in colour and 
suggesting as it were a good ideal for future operations. 
Messrs. Ambrose k Son, Cheshunt, set up a large 
group, chiefly of Emperor, Barri conspicuus, Horsefieldi, 
and others, in market-like bunches and in other ways. 

From Ireland came a new exhibitor in the person of 
Sir J. Gore-Booth, Bt., Lissadale, co. Sligo. Some of 
the varieties were exhibited in especially good con- 
dition. That of Stella superba, for instance, we have 
never seen so fine. Others were C. J, Backhouse, 
Minnie Hume (a prettf sort), Seagidl (with yellow 
cup), and Albatross (with richly-coloured orange cup). 
These two, so beautiful and distinct, came from 
the same seed-pod. Incomparabilis Beauty, Victoria, 
M. J. Berkeley (very rich in colour) were shown in 
excellent form (Silver Flora Medal). 

From Birmingham Mf . Robert Sydenham brought 
examples of Narcissi grown in the cocoa-fibre preparation 
and in boyrls, together with a laige array of good 
varieties. Empress Victoria, Golden Spur were all 
noted in the fibre preparation, the flowers being good 
in every way. Catherine Spurrell, Glory of Leiden, 
Stella superba, King Alfred, and Golden BeU, a rich 
yellow Ajax kind, were also good. A set of the 
fragrant polyanthus kinds made a margin to the 
entire group. 

From Roaemorran, Gulval, Penzance, Mr. Chas. 
Dawson brought many exquisite sorts, arranged, not 
in the oft-repeated crowded bunches of which one 
soon tires, but in the much more artistic way of twos 
or threes, when tYery flower is seen at its best. We 
much admired this set of novel and choice varieties. 
Note was made of Homespun, a refined Sir Watkin 
with a somewhat similar tone to that of Frank Miles, 
in which the roundly-ovate segments stood out in 
perfect form. Red Eagle, with flat, inch- wide, flame- 
red oup ; Mermaid, of the White Queen type ; Horace, 
perhaps the finest poetious yet seen ; Pilgrim, a fine 
white Leedsii, with a large lemon oup \ Phantom, a big 
improved bicolor grandis ; Firebrand, with an intensely 
coloured cup richly coloured to its very base ; Gleam, 
a good poeticus ; and Sea King, a sort of white giant 
Johnstoni, are some of those in this group (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Miss CuRRiE, Lismore, Ireland, had a large array of 
made-up buniches ; the blossoms, obviously from the 



open ground, had suffered from storms. Michael 
f'oeter. Queen Bess, C. J. Backhouse, Sir Watkin, 
Maximus, the double Cernuus, and King Alfred, w«re 
among those noted in this group. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, also staged Daffodils 
in many kinds, and we noted Fairy Queen, C. J. 
backhouse; Glory of Leiden, Mrs. Walter Ware, ic , 
among the numerous varieties (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Award of Merit. 

Narcissus Leedsii Ariadne,— Thvi beautiful variety 
may be regarded as a much-improved Minnie Hume, 
^ith' large, somewhat flatter, more spreading crown, 
which is about 1^ inch across, and prettily frilled 
near the margin ; white, and possessing much elegance. 
These Leedsii forms are very pleasing when se^n 
Without spot or blemish. From Messrs. Barr & Sons. 

Fruit and Vegetable Ooznznittee. 

' Present^: A. H. Pearson, in the chair ; and Messrs. 
O. Thomas, C. Foster, J. Jaques, J. Willard, F. Q. 
Lane, H. J. Wright, H. Parr, A. Dean, S. Mortimer, 
Sd. Beckett, Jos. Cheal, Jno. Lyne, and Geo. Reynolds. 

Several seedling varieties of Apples were submitted 
to the Committee, but none was given an award. 
"Crawley Reiuette," a fruit of rather more than 
average sise and of good appearance, was shown by 
Messrs. J. Cheal k Sons, Crawley, Sussex, who had 
also .*.' Buxted Favourite," a very bright-looking Apple, 
of moderate flavour. 

Mr. RORSRT Feun, Sulhampstead, Reading, exhibited 
the variety "Pay the Rent," large yellow-coloured 
fruits finielL< nlarked with small russety spots. F^ts ■ 
ol the wdil-known Sturmer Pippin were shown by BIr. 
J. Crook, Forde Abbey Gardens, Chard. 

English-grown fruits of Newtown Pippin came from 
H. H. Rascuen, Esq., Sidcup, Kent; and American- 
grown fruits of the same variety fronvMr. A. Dean. 

Several fruits of " Stone " or Cluster Golden Pippin 
were shown from Lcfrd Ilchester's garden at Holland 
Ifouse, Kensington (gr., Mr. C. Dixon). These small, 
exceedingly hard, yellow- coloured fruits, freely market! 
witfe-msset, were gathered from trees more than 
laoyem^d. 

Messrs. J. Cheal k Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, 
Crawley, staged nineteen baskets of Apples. Several 
of the varieties shown have been distributed by Messrs. 
Cheal, including Atalanta, Paroquet, Armorel, and 
Crawley Reinette. The last-named variety is said, to 
be a i^lific cropper, and is recommended for cultiva- 
tion for market supply, but the flavour is only 
moderate (Silver Knightian Medal). 

Mr.. K W. Caddick, Caradoo, Ross, Herefordshire 
(gr., Mr. M. Roe), staged thirty -two dishes of Apples. 
They were a meritorious lot, and had been kept in an 
almost perfect condition, the fruit showing scarcely 
any aigns of shrivelling (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). • 

Excell^t bulbs of Onion Ailsa Craig were shown 
from Sir Henrt Peto's garden, Chedington Court, 
Crewkeme, Somerset (gr., H. Birkenshaw). The 
seeds- were sown on February 4, 1901, and were 
planted out-of-doors later in the season, as recom- 
mended in the Calendar on p. 190. No liquid or 
artificial manures were applied. 



Lecture on Bananas. 

•At the afternoon meeting a paper, by Mr. Frank 
Pink, on "Bananas, from a Commercial Point of 
View," was read by the Rev. W. Wilks. The lecti^r 
pointed out that until about four years ago the 
monopoly of the Banana business was held by the 
Canary Islands. Since that time the West. Indian 
trade in the fruit has been successfully encouraged by 
the Government's giving a subsidy for a direct line of 
steamers running to and from Jamaica, and eaoh 
bringing liot fewer than 20,000 bunches eveiy fort- 
night. Other lines now run steamers specially equipped 
for this purpose, and without receiving subsidies. 
Bananas are also imported to England from other 
West Indian Islands and British Guiana. The 
lecturer described the different varieties to be 
seen in British markets, including the **Musa 
Cavendishii," the "Gros Michael," and the "Claret" 
Those from the Canary Islands are Musa Cavendishii, 
which grows from 10 feet to 12 feet high, and has very 
delicate fruit, although possessing thidc skins. The 
flavour is rich, and the fruit is generally preferred to 
the Bananas received from Jamaica, ko, 

"Groe Michael," from Jamaica, produces longer 
bunches (hands) and the fruits are less good in 
flavour. Contrary to those from the Canary Islands, 
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ikese fruits, being less delicate and harder, are shipped 
fo tWs country without having to be packed in eratek 
The best-flavoured Banana occasionally to be seen on* 
ftie market has fruits with claret-coloured sldns. Thb 
"hand" bears very long "fingers," but these aref^w: 
The fruits are generally sold at 2A. each, and they are 
weil^worth the extra price given for them. Bananas 
produce from 200 to 800 bunches of fruit per acre at% 
cost of- from £4 to £5 per acre ; but the cost of freight* 
to this country is four or five times greater than the 
worth of the fruits in the West Indies. The transit 
fhVm the Canary Islands occupies from five to seven 
diyi, from Barbados sir to eight days, from Jamaica 
twelve to fourteen days, and from Costa lUca fdnrtejBn 
1X> seventeen days. BpeoiaUy -constructed steamers are 
capable of carrying S5,000 to 46,000 bunches of fruit 
ta Jfkmaica and Costa Bica the fruit is purchased from 
tbe' growers by an American Trust, who send the -Apex 
fruits to America and the less ripe fruits to England. 
In British Guiana, Trinidad, and Barbados, the 
SSfitrpt packs his own fruits and then hands thea|tover 
ti^ tha Imperial Department. 

^ The, methods of collecting, shipping, and traaqiort' 
w^.. described at greater length than is poasihte to 
m«iftion here, and apeoial reference was made. t»s the 
fjpiptering care exercised on the trade by tlie ImperialDet 
na^toient of Agriculture in the West Indies. Th^ jie^n* 
peratnre of the '* bold " in the vessels has to be main- 
tained between 55*" and 70^ If it is desired to determiifta 
^hfither particular fruits have. come from theCanai^ 
Islands or from the West Indies, examine them, and if 
tb^. fingers are long, somewhat pointed, and strongly 
lyil^kiBd at. the angles, they are from the West Indiea; 
l|iit if the skins are smoother, more rounded at i^ 
enda, with a little ootton-wool adhering, they are Musi^ 
Cavendish], from the Canary Islands. 



COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 

->-Mabch ao, 31.— The second exhibition of C<^nial- 
grbwn fruits and other products, inaugurated by l^e 
fioyal Horticultural Booiety, was held on the above dates 
in' the new Hall. A miscellaneous display of subjects 
restilted, ranging from bags of Cotton to choice fruits^ fuid 
from native garments to pickled vegetables. The^ were 
numbers of tinned, bottled, dried, and other preserved 
fruitti and yegetables ; Tobacco and Sugar in both ttke 
raw' and in the manufactured condition; C6m 
from Rhodesia, Apples from Nova Scotia, Bananas 
v^W red-coloured skins; Yams, Papaws, Eddoes, and 
Aliciit of other things that are everyday commodities 
wkh oiir Colonial friends. In addition to the above 
there were grand displays of British-grown Apples and 
Pters exhibited by some of our leading growers, while 
splendid examples of home-grown Oranges, Lemons/ 
and other members of the genus Citrus, were also to be 
sebn. 

Messrs. Jamis Philip k Co., 4, Fenchurch Build' 
iijgs, E.C., put up an extensive exhibit of Wi^t 
Indian products, somewhat similar to that displayed' 
by them at the show held in last December. Most 
of' the commodities displayed were such as are met with 
in provision shops, the raw material in most instances 
being staged with the finished articles (Gold Medal). 

The Botal Mail Steam Packet Co^tpakt staged 
a large number of West Indian fruit, vegetables, 
preserves, &c. Bananas, in which the company have a 
lai^e carrying trade, were made a feature. One variety 
duiplayed was daret-coloured, and of excellent, flavour 
(Oeld Medal). 

Thk Aoent-Genbral for Nova Scotia sent forty 
diihes of Apples. We were struck with the pleasing' 
appearance of those labelled Fallawater, Ben. Davisi* 
and Mann (Silver Enightian Medal). 

TfiiK British South African Compant, Bhodesia/ 
put up a miscellaneous group, comprising Tobaooo, 
Com, Cotton» Flax, Rubber, Fruit and other products 
o^the colony (Gold Medal). 

•South Africa was further represented by the Fruit • 
Exporters' Association <^ South Africa, whose exhibits 
from various members of the Association were highly 
meritorious. Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nee-- 
tsHnes; Grapes, &c., were exhibited in first-class* 
condition, those from the Hex River Company, Cape 
Colony, being splendid. Some of the varieties, such' as 
Loaise Bonne Pears and Blenheim Pippin Apples, were 
easily recognisable, while others, such as those labelled 
King Pippin, are entirely different in character. The 
whole of the produce from the Hex River Company 
was first-dass, and the judges awarded the collection 
aa4ddMedal. V 

An Apple from South Africa named Jonathan ^has^^- 



most exquisite appearance, such as might be givan to a 
wax modcL We were informed that its flavous 
Borpassed, if possible, its appearance. 

Messrs. Pink k Son, Portsmouth, staged five 
bunoheeof Bananas ; and the Abht and Natt Stobbb, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, made an extensive 
display of Colonial fruits and provisions. 

Ab already mentioned, home-grown Oranges, ^., 
wore a feature. Messrs. Bivibb k Son, Sawbridge- 
ifOTth^ staged a eolleotion of Oranges^ having fruiting 
trses^uk pgts and a number of gathered fruits. Messrs. 
BivsBS also contributed excellent Lemons (Silver-gilt 
Knightian Medal). 

Miss Talbot, Margun Park, Glamorganshire, showed 
home-grown Oranges, staging some fine examples of 
the varieties Embiguo, Exquisite, Dulcissima, and St. 
Mtahael (Silver^lt Knightian Medal). 

The Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, Grantham 
(gr., M^. Divers), showed a meritorious collection of 
Apples and Pears, and some well-preserved bunchiss of 
Blaok Alicante Grapes (SOver-gilt Knightian Medal). 

Sxhibits of Apples were also shown by Messrs. 
^NTABD&Co., Maidstone, who staged sixty dishes 
(Silver-gilt Knightian Medal) ; by Messrs. Cannsll k 
Sons, Swanley, who had forty dishes of exoellent 
fruitf (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal), and by Messrs. 
Cbbal k Sons, .Crawley, who contributed twenty 
dishes of Apples in season (Silver Knightian Medal). 



ITITBWHAGB HORTICULTURAL 
^ SOCIBTY, CAPE COLONY, 

February 16.— This South African Society held its 
tl^irteonth annual show on the above date, as owing to 
the Uteness of. the season the show had been postponed 
from Feb. 1. T^e, entries were nearly 300 more than 
i^ the previous year, and amounted to 700. The exhibits 
of fruits were of veiT good quality. Flowers were not 
so good, owing to heavy wmds and showers having 
wevailed during the two days previous to the show. 
The preserved and bottled fruit was excellent. 

Three groups of plants arranged for producing effect 
were very pretty. Messrs. Smith Bbob. easily won the 
Ut prise, and Mr. H. Fairt was 2nd. In the class for 
specimen plants, Messrs. Smith Bros, showed some very 
fine Palms, and won the. 1st prise for a plant of Cocos 
Yatai, which wascompaotin habit with silvery-coloured 
leaves, S|x specimen Codisoums (Crotons) exhibited 
bV the same firm were well coloured and well grown, 
though of rather small size: Mr. Magenis exhibited a 
very nice collection of Japanese Plums, but this season 
gsnerally has not been a favourable one for Plums. 
The Grape season has been a good one, and some big 
bunches were shown. Mrs. V. Bobirtb won 1st prise 
fo^ the largest bunch grown in the district. Messrs. 
Smith Bro^. had a very good collection of eighteen 
varieties of Grapes, for which they were awarded 
lit prize ; T4uly Downe's Seedling was yery good, the 
btoiee large, and bearing plenty of bloom on tiiem. 

The Society has been affiliated with the Boyal 
Horticultural Society. Monthly meetings are held, at 
which) points are awarded to the exhibits, also Awards 
otWeritand ^rst-class Certificates. The winner of 
the. greatest ^number of points during the year will 
receive a " Cup." IfUerested. 



LINNBAir. 



.Mar^h 16.— Professor W« ' A. Herdmaa, F.KS., 
Preeid^^t, in the Chair. 

The President, announced that the Council had 
appointed a Committee to consider the question, of 
zoblogjical nomenclature discussed at the last meeting ; 
also, in view of the interest displayed at a previous 
meeting on the subject of CEcology, a discussion had 
been arranged for May 4 next, to be opened by Mr. 

Mrs, D. H. Scott, F.L.S., exhibited photographs of 
plants, taken by the. kammatograph, showing the 
natural movements of the plants accelerated so as to 
be readily followed by the eye. 

The plates shown were: — 1 and 2. Sparmannia 
africana, showing the opening of the flower-buds, the 
movements of the stamens, and the closing of the 
flowers at night. 3. Sensitive plant, Mimosa sensitiva, 
showing the movements of the leaves on stimulation. 

4. Fuchsia, showing the opening of two buds into 
flower, during sixt^n days, the bursting of the 
stamens, and the growth of the style between them. 

5. Maurandia, showing the drcomnutation of the 
stem and two young petioles twining round the stick. 

6. 'Crocus : development of a bud and the opening and 
cldsing'tnoveroents of the flower. 7. Clivia; opening 
of the . flower-buds. 8. Hippeastrum : growth' of 
stamens And* style and development, of the stigma. 
9. A humble4)ee fertilising a Scabious flower. 

Mr. Bupert Vallentin, F.L.S., showed a series of 
thirty lantern-slides, from photographs ti^en by 
hiiiiself, of bird-life in the Falkland Islands, 



Drk Otto Stapf, F.L^^ presontwba noer iBnttttaA 
"Contributions to the Flora of liberia,'' being de- 
scriptions of three new genera and fifty-six nem. 
spedes, in a collection of about 260 species, collected 
by Mr. Alexander Whvte in the neighbourhood of 
Monrovia, in three different localities* The fiora 
shows a speoific likenpss to that of Sierra Leone, and 
the new genera are not endemio :— Atioxinia, a genua 
of Polygalacen, with three spedes; Urobotxya, 
01acace», also with three spedes; and AfrodaphiMy 
Lauracen, with seventeen spedes, two being new to 
sdence, the others transferred from Beilsehmiedia and 
Oyptocarya. The characters of these genera were 
illustrated by drawings, and described by the author. 



BBITIBH QABBEirSBS' AfiSOd- 
ATIOK. 

MabIoh 24.— There was a larse attendance of mam* 
bers of the Kingston Gardenerr Sodetv and others at 
the " B.G. A." meeting mromoted by tne Sodety, and 
held at the Fife HaU, Kingston, on the above date, 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins presiding. 

In the course of his address Mr. W. Watsco, the 
secretary of the Association, said that the need for » 
gaideners' assodation was universally admitted, and ' 
that the lines >upon which it was proposed that the 
" B.G.A." should be worked apnearad to be generally 
approved. Why, then, was there not already an 
active and powerful Association working in the interest 
of the gardener, as there was now, ho believed, for 
every otner craftsman, with success ? It was due to 
faint-heartedness, and to a far too general dispodtion 
to let the other fellow take the initiative and do the 
work. He reminded the audience that whilst it was 
impossible for the members of the Committee to them- 
selves bring about reform, he was certain that it lay 
within the power of gardeners as a body to do so. 
Although the response to the Conunittee's appeal for 
membtm and for money could not be called great, it 
had been enough to ensure the launching of the Asso^ 
dation upon the projected lines, and the interest in 
and sui^rt given to the Association was steadily 
increasing. He appealed to those present to form a 
district, branch of the Association. 

Mr. Jenkins and Mr. A« Dean having spoken in 
piraiseof the objects of the **B.G.A.,"and in favour 
of the formation of a Kingston branch, Mr. J. T. 
Blencoe (secretary of the Kingston Sodety) expressed 
himself aware of the need for a Gardeners' Association, 
but, on tiie grounds that gardening was a luxury, hb 
was sceptical about the posdbiHty of gardeners ob- 
taining fairer treatment. The proposal to form a local 
branch was discussed, and finally it was decided that a 
second meeting should be held to further consider the 
matter. 



THB WEATHER. 

MSTBOBOLOGIGAL OBSBRVATIONS taken la ttaa 

Boyal Horticultural BooielT's Gardens at Wlslor. 

Buirey. Height above sea -level 160 feet. Tba 

following are the ''mean** readings for tha waak 

. ending March 25, 1906. 




THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 
Three Weeks of Warm Weather.— T!he present spell of 
warm weather has now lasted over three weeks, during 
which period there has been no unseasonably cold dsy, 
and but one cold night. The warmest day occurred 
during the past week, when the temperature in the 
thermometer-screen rose to CO®. This, although by no 
means an exceptionally high reading for the season, is 
the highest as yet recorded this year. The ground, as 
might be expected after such a long continuance of 
genial weather, is unusually warm, being 3" warmer 
than is seasonable both at 1 and 2 feet deep. Rain fell 
on four days during the past week, but the total 
measurement amounted to less than a quarter of an 
inch. These light falls have not affected the percola- 
tion gauges, through ndther of which has there passed 
any mea8uraA>lei quantity of rain-water for .several days. 
The sun shone on an average for 4i hours a day; or fair 
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about an hour a day Isnger than is nsoal. The winds 
liaTe been variable in direction and of very moderate 
strength. The mean amount of moisture in the air at 
3 p.m. was about 9 per cent in excess of a seasonable 
quanUty. E. M„ Berkhanuted, M reh 28» 1905. 

{For aetwd temperature and eondUion oj barometer at 
Ume oJgiHng to Pretty aee p. aoo.] 



M A RXE T S. 

COVBNT GARDEN, March 29. 

Foliage : AYera«« Wholesale FxicM, 

9,d, i.d. I s.(f. «.d. 

Aeparacfus pin- Galax leaves 

moeus, long i (American), per 

trails, each ... 6-09 dozen bunches. 96,— 

— — medium, | Ivy-leave8.bronie 1 e- 5 

each ... i- 6 ' — long trails, 

short sprays per bundle ... 10-80 

per bunch... -'»•'- -. -.^ 
~ Sprengeri ... 

— tenuissimus .. 
Adiantum ounea- 

tum, doz. bun. 
Crotonleave8,doz. 
Oycas leaves, each 
Fern, English, p, 

doien bunch* 



1 0- 2 6 I — short green, 
9-161 per dozen 
a 6- 9 ' bunches 

' Myrtle, dos. bun. 
6 0-90' Bmilax, p. dozen 

10 16 trails 

10-16 Hardy foliage 
(various), per 
ihes 



10-16 
8 0-40 



4 0-60 



les 3 O- 4 1 dozen bunc) 



8 0-40 



Unportad Flowara : ATaraga Wholaaala Pstoaa. 



»A. a.d. 

Anemones, p. doz. 

bunches, pink 8 0-80 
— fulgens ... 8 0-80 

Carnations, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-18 

Fern, French 
(Asplenium 
adiantum ni- 
grum), p. doz. 
bunches 

Freesias, dz. bun. 

Lilao. per bunch. 



60 — 
80-40 
8 6-36 



».d, e.d, 
Marsuerites, per - 

doz. bunches. 8 0-30 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per bunch ... 10-16 
Narcissus, per 

basket 4 0-80 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 6 0-90 



Violets, blue, per 
doz. bunches . 

— Parma, per 
large buncn... 



09 16 
16-86 



Planta In Pota. *& : ATaraga WlKflaaala Prioaa 



«. d, i. d. 
Aeaela armata, 

per doz 18 0-18 

Aralia8ieboldl.dos.4 0-6 
Arauoaria excelsa, 

per dozen ... 18 0-30 
AspidistTM, green, 

per doz. ... 18 0-84 

— variegated, 

per doz. ... 80 0^18 
Asalea Indiea, p. 

doz 15 0-30 

— mollis, p. doz. 84 0-48 o 
Asparagus plu- 

moBus nanus, 

per doz. ... 9 0-18 

— 8prengeri,doz. 8 0-18 

— tenuissimus 

per doK. ... 8 0-10 

SegoniaOloirede 

Lorraine, doz. 18 0-18 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, p. dOK.'18 0-84 

— hetorophylla. 18 0-84 
Calla athiopica, 

per doz. ... 5 0-60 
OtneFarias, per 

dozen ^ ... 5 0- 8 
Crotons, per doz. 18 o-30 o 
GocosWeddelliana, 

per doz. ... 18 0-«> 
Cyolameii peni- 

oum, per. doz. 7 0^15 o 
Cfpeau altemi- 

folius, p. dos. 3 0-50 
Cyperuslaxus,ds. 8 0-40 
Dractenas, p. doz. 0-84 



40*60 



8 0-18 
4 0-10 

9 0-18 

18 



«. d. ». d, 
DalTodils, various, 

per dozen 
Deutzia gracilis, 

per dozen ... 6 0-80 

Ericas, per doz.... 15 0-84 

Euonymus, dozen 4 0-90 

Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100 

— in 48% p. doz. 

— in 88*8, p. doz. 
Fious elasUca, p. 

doz 

— repen8,perdoz. 6 0-90 
Oenistas, per doz. 5 0-80 
Hydrangea, Thos. 

Hogg, per. doz. 9 0-18 
HortcDsia, p. doz. 18 — 
Hyacinths (3 in a 

pot), per doz. ... 6 0-90 
Kentia Belmore- 

ana, per doz... 18 0^18 

— Foeterlana, p. 

doz 18 0-81 

Lataniaborbonica, 

per doz. ... 9 0-15 
Marguerites, doz. 6 0-90 
Mignonette, per 

dozen 

Primula sinensis, 

per doz. 

— obooniea, per 

dozen 
Spinsa japonica, 

per doz. 
Tulips, in boxes, 

each ... 



60-90 
40-60 



30-5 
6 0-9 



16-86 



Vagatahlaa: A^araca Wludaaala Frioaa. 



a.d.e,d, 
Artiohokes,01obe, 

per dozen «.. 8 0-36 
•^ Jerusalem, p. 

sieve 10 — 

Asparagus, bonch 6 0^7 6 

— Giant 80 0-88 

— Paris Green... 6 — 

— Bpanish,bnnoh i o — 

— Bprue, p. doz. 10 0-18 
Baans^ dwf ., p. lb. 10-13 

— Madeira, per 
basket, broad 16 — 

Beetroot, bushel 16 — 
Broccoli, Sprout- 



BmS8^8%pT0UtS, 



16-80 



sieve 6-10 

Cabbages, p. bag 16 — 

— per dozen ... 0-10 
carrots, 18 bonoh. 80 — 

Cauliflowers, doz*. 

— Cherbourg dz. 
Celery, per dozen 

bunohes 

Cress, doz. pun. 

Cucumbers, doz. _ . _ 
Curled Kale, bush. 10 — 

Endive, per doz. 8 0-86 

GarUc per lb. ... 8-04 

Greens, bushel ... l c- i 6 
Honeradiih, fo- 

r^gn, p. bunch 8-09 

Mint, par Jeiiii... 3 0*60 



a,d.a.d. 
Leeks, doz. bndls. 16-80 
Lettuces,Cabbaga, 

per dozen ... 10-18 
Mu8hrooms(faouse) 

per lb 9-10 

Onions, pickUng, 

per sieve ... 5 0-60 
» £gyptian,cwt. 14 0-14 6 

— English, cwt. 17 — 

— Green, p. doz. 8 — 

— Valencia, case 12 0-14 6 
Parsley, 18 bunch. 16-30 
Parsnh>s, per bag 8 0-36 
Peas,lTench,pkt. 7 — 

— Framcperlb. 8 6-30 

— Flats 8 6-10 

Potatos, per ton 50 0-90 

— Frame, lb. ... 4H> 6 

— Teneriflrccwt. 13 0-15 o 
Radishes, 18 bnch. 6-10 

2 6-36' Rhubarb, York,dz. 00-08 



9-16 
09 — 

6 0-80 
09 - 
16-80 



Salad, Fmall pun- ^ 

nets, per doz 9 — 

Savoys, per tally 3 0-40 

Beakale, per doz. 7 0-19 

Shallots, p. sieve 8 — 

Spinach, bush. .. 8 0-86 

Tomatoe, bundle 8 0-18 

— English, p. lb. 1 0: 1 6 
Turnips per doz. 16-20 

— per bag ... 16-30 
Turnip-tops, bag 9 16 
Watetcress, per 

00 <>7 



Oat Rowan, ftc. ; 

. , «.d. 

Azalea Fielderi, 

per doz. bun... 2 6-30 

— mollis, per dz. 
bunches 

GaJla sBthiopica, 

per doz. blooms 3 0-30 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
American vars. 8 0-50 

— smaller do. ... 10-20 

— Malmalsons.., 
Cattleya, per doz. 

blooms , 

Qypripedlum in- 

EOgne, 13 blooms 8 0-3.6 
Daifodils, per dz. 
bunch., single 
yellow 

— double 

— Emperor ... 

— Golden Spur 

— Henry Irving 

— bicolor... 

— SirWatkin ... 
Dendrobiam no- 

bile,doz.blooms 

— Wardianum ... 
Eucharis grandl- 

flora, per dozen 

blooms 

Euphorbia iaoqui- 

niieflora, bunch 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 

IrisGermanica, p. 

bunch 

Lilac (English 

forced), perbup. 2 0-30 
Lilium auratum, 

per bunch ... 2 6-30 

— lancifolium, 
rubrum and 
album 8 0-36 



Ayaraga Wholaaala Frioaa. 



9.d. 



9 0-18 



10-20 



10 0-12 



... 10 0-12 



2 0-40 
20-80 

2 0-40 

3 0-50 
30-4 

2 0-4 

3 0-50 

10-20 
16-26 



2 0-30 
10-26 



10 2 
10 — 



Lilium longi* 

florum 
-- tigrinum ... 
LUyoftheVaUey, 

ger dozen 
unches 
Marsuerites, per 
doz. bunches, 
white ... 

— yellow 

Narcissus, p. doz. 

bunches,glori- 
osus 

— paper - white 



$.d, 8,d. 

3 0-40 
80-86 



6 0-10 



8 0-4 
30-5 



10-8 6 
16-86 



8 0-80 
2 0-80 



heas ant's 
Eye 

— Jonquil 
Odontoglossum 

crispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
p. doz. bnchs. 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet ... _ _ . . 

— salmon <!; pink 4 0- 6 o 
Roses, per dozen 

blooms, Ni- 
phetos, 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
oueminot ... 

— C. Mermet ... 

— Liberty 

— Mrs.J.Lalng. 

— Sunrise 
Tuberoses, per 

dozen blooms 
Tulips, doz. bun. 

— special double 
varieties ... 18 0-84 

Violets, blue, 
English, per dz. 
bunches 



3 0-30 



30-60 



80-30 
30-5 

50-6 

10-36 
30-40 
30-5 
3 0-50 
10-86 

3-06 
6 0-18 



Ftnlt : ATaraga Wholaaala Frioaa. 
«.d. e.d. 



30-80 



Apples, bushel ... 

— English, per 

sieve or half 
bushel ... 10-80 
per barrel. 18 0-84 

— Victorian 

per case ... 8 0-18 
Bananas, bunch . 7 0-18 o 

— loose, dozen 10-16 
Cobnuts per lb. . 6| — 
Cranberries, per 

box 18 — 

Custard - Apples, 

per dozen ... 5 0- 9*0 
Figs, per dozen ... 15 0-84 



Grapes, 
Colmar, 



Grape -Fruit, per 

... lOQ-15 

Gros 

per 

lb 3 6-40 

— Alicante, plb. 8 0-26 
— Almeria,doz.lb. 5 0-90 

Lemons, per case 8 0-18 
Oranges, per case 8 0-40 

— Blood 8 0-15 

— Jaflk, per box 18 0-15 
Pines, each ... 8 0-40 
Strawberries, A., 

per lb. 5 0-80 

B., per lb... 8 0-40 

Potatos. 
Donbars, 80f. to 90s. ; various, home-grown, 60s. to 70t. 
per ton ; seed in variety. John BoM, 88^ 84, WOHngUm 
Street, Coveni Garden. 

RSMASKS.- Vegetables in crates have arrived from 
Bermuda. These comprise Carrots, Beetroot, and Cos 
Lettuce. These Lettuces are very good and of fresh 
appearance. The Beet are of small size, round in shape, 
but will not be likely to prove a commercial suooess. 
Gape Plums per case are 48. to 7». ; Nectarines, 69. to Be. ; 
Pears, 59. to los. : Grapes, 59. to 189. ; F. Apples, cas^ 
containing about 60 lb., are 69. to 99. 6ct. Apples from 
Victoria represent numerous varieties. 



10-40 



tld. s.d. 



CIOVBNT QAROm PLOWBR MAIHCKT. 

Large supi^ies of cut flowers and flowering plants are 
now arriving. Trade is fairly good, but prices are very 
uncertain, and generally favour the buyers. Among 
plants, spring-flowering Ericas are very good ; I liave 
never seen better plants of E. Willmoreana of the ordi- 
nary type; in addition there is a variety with larger 
flowers named grandlflora ; the white variety is also 
good. Plants of E. candidissima are well flowered, also 
£. coccinea minor and £. Cavendishi; E. persoluta 
alba is also worthy of note. Fair prises are 
maintained. Indian Azaleas continue good, and 
sell fairly well. Boronia heterophylla and B mega- 
stigma are still seen in wejl-flowei^ plante. 
Supplies of Cyclamen are now on the wane, some 
growers have finished sending, but the present 
supply is equal to all demands, and prices are low. 
Cinerarias are plentiful and good. Hydrangeas are now 
coming from several growers— the variety Thos. Hogg 
is most plentiful ; good coloured pink (Hortensia) are 
also seen. Roses in pots are now obtainable ; of these 
the dwarf crimson variety Madame N. Levavasseur 
is of very good quality, making I89. per dozen. 
Mignonette is veiy good; Machet is the favourite 
variety. Zonal Pelanoniums are now more plentiful. 
Spirteas are abundanf, but vary much in quality and in 

S rices. Genistas are arriving from a number of growers ; 
tie mild weather is developing these plants l»o fast. 
Marguerites also continue plentiful. Supplies of 
Hyacinths hold out well. Daffodils in pots are also 
plentiful. Intermediate Stocks are good, but only the 
white variety is seen ; the crimson variety is generally 
in the market a fortnight later than the white. Bedding 
plants are already coming in. Zonal Pelargoniums in 
60*8 with one truss of flowers open on eacn plant sell 
well. Marguerites, Fuchsias, Coleus. <fcc., are also seen . 
Quantities of various subjects in store boxes are seen •— 
Stocks, Lobelia, Pyrethrum, Fuchsias, Marguerites, 
. dwarf Marigolds/BeedUngTropseolums. Sweet Peas are 
to be had in small pots, uar^y flower roots in variety 
and Panaies sell readily. 



Oct Fix) webs. 

Excessive supplies make it difficult to give defioite 
prices. Roses continue over-plentiful, but prices are 
not much lower. Carnations are also very abundant : 
some of the Malmaisons seen are not of the 'first 
quality, but the best sell well. Liliums are more 
plentiful ; auratums are good, and the varieties platy- 
phyllum and vlrginale are extra fine; these make 
about 49. per bunch. Daffodils and various soirts of 
Narcissus from the Scilly Islands are fairly- good, 
but the market is glutted with them : , best 
English Dafibdils make up to 59. per dozen bunches. 
Supplies of Gardenias continue to exceed all deminds. 
Eucharis are not plentiful. Double varieties of Tulips 
are very fine, and there arc now some good Darwin 
varieties. French Ranunculus in various colours axe 
now plentiful and cheap. Anemones include the 
double pink and double scarlet fulgens and cor6tiaria 
in variety. Violets, both English and French, are very 
plentiful: good Parmas can be had at low prices. 
Lily of the Valley continues over-abundant. Among 
out foliage. Asparagus, Smilax, and all ordinary foliage 
is well supplied: Croton leaves are not so plentifal. 
A. H.y Qovetd Oarden, March 39. 



ENQUIRIES. 

HoT-wATBB Pipes. — ^Will some reader tell me 
how I can clean hot-water pipes inside and ont 
What is the best way to disconnect old pipes ? Jl. P, 

Eosns. — Has any reader grown the varieties 
Madame Cochet and Eaiserinn Augusta Victoria 
in solid beds in the same house as the varieties 
Liberty, Bride> Bridesmaid, and found thdin to 
succeed together P H. 7. 



ilSWERS TO CORRESPOIDEITS. 

Adiantuk Fronds Immature: J. H. 8, 'Th 
fronds have in all probability been growb in 
too much heat, and the continued lack of suffi- 
cient light prevents their maturing. Thdse in 
the vinery obtain more air^ and are perfect. 

Black Currants and Goosebsrriks : J. B, .Ton 
can only protect the buds from birds by cover- 
ing the bushes with fish-netting, or by enclosing 
wnn in a permanently protected garden 
'todos^d and covered with wire-netting. Why 
hay(/'j^on sent three stamps P 

Canwab: J. F. There is no trace of diseMe^that 
can be attributed to either fnngi or insectft. 
The blackening is due to too alow a process of 
drying after being lifted. 

Caimiatzon Foliage : J. A. R. The blisters on 

' the leaves of Souvenir de la Malmaison Cfona- 

tion are due to the pnnctnres of mites when 

the leaves are young. The XL- All or other 

' Tiqwriser will prevent this if used in time. 

€k>LONLiL Companies : A Conetant Rec^der. Yon 
should consult the advertising pages of such 
papers as The Tropical Agriculturist, published 
by A. M. & J. Fereuson, Ceylon Observer Office> 
Colombo. The following addresses may prove 
nsefol to you: — Secretary, Ceylon Planters^ 
Assodaldon, Kandy, Ceylon; Messrs. J. P. 
William & Brothers, tropical seed merchants, 
Henaratooda, Ceylon; Yataderiya Tea Co. of 
Ceylon, Ltd. ; The Putupanla Tea Estate Co., 
Ltd. ; The Talgaswela Tea Co. of Ceylon, Ltd. ^ 
Portmore Tea Co. of Ceylon, Ltd. 

CaorpiNO OF Vines : C W. fif. A great ' deal 
depends on the age and condition of the 'Yines 
aiid their roots, fdso upon the present state of 
the border. If the Yines are in a healthy con- 
dition, and assuming that the borders > are 
mulched after thinning has been done, and that 
occasional sprinklings of Thompson's Yine- 
manure are applied, also that at other times 
the roots are afforded dilated liqaid-manni^e or 
gnano-water of the strength of 2 oz. of gtkanc 
to 1 eaUon of water, then Ij lb. of fmit may be 
penmtted to eadi foot-run of rod if the Vine 
has more than one rod, or 2 lb. to healthy single 
rods. In your case these weights should never 
be exceeded, as it is better to underoropi than 
overcrop the Yines, badly-colonred GrApes 
being never more than second-rate in quality. 
•If the Yines make plenl^ of healthy foliage, 
and continue to produce lateral growths duting 
the stoning period, this will prove that ^ the 
Vines 'are not overcropped. 

C0CUMBBR8: F, W. You are quite right in 
sii|»posing the injury to be due to forced 
growth. Modify the conditions very gradually, 
and the symptoms may cease. ' 
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Dbcxduotts Shrubs fob thb Midlands: yew 
Tree. Of deoiduons species Forsjthia sus- 
pensa is'one of tlie most welcome of early- 
llowerin^ shrubs, especially if a background or 
a groundwork of evergreens can be provided. 
Its lovely yellow, bell- shaped flowers appear on 
long, graceful, leafless shoots in March. Exo- 
chorda grandiflora (Pearl Bush) is of upright 
habit, free in growth, and delightful in blossom ; 
flowers single, white, much after the fashion of 
a single Rose. The flowers of Pjrus (Cydonia) 
japonica cardinalis are larger and brighter in 
colour than those of the type. Berberis Thun- 
bergi is a dainty shrub with tiny reddish-yellow 
drooping flowers in spring, and the plants are 
conspicuous in autumn, when itd smidl green 
leaves assume many shades of orange, red, 
and yellow. Hypericum Moserianum, a low- 
growing hybrid St. John's Wort is remarkable 
for its dear. Buttercup-yellow flowery borne 
profusely in summer and autumn. The common 
flowering Currant (Bibes sanguineum) and its 
ixtiproved form atro-sanguineum are of easy 
culture, and succeed in nearly all positions. 
There is a host of really good things amongst 
the Spirffias. The flrst species to flower out-of- 
doors is S. Thunbergi, which in mild seasons 
beara its small white delicately-scented flowers 
towards the end of February. This is followed 
by S. arguta, one of the best single white forms, 
and S. prunifolia fl. pi., also white. Other good 
sorts are, S. Bumalda var. Anthony Waterer, 
S. Douglasi, Lindleyana, and media (confusa). 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is perfectly 
hardy, and if cut back to within one or two eyes 
of the old wood before growth oommenoes in 
spring will bloom freely ; its flowers are white, 
passing to a reddish hue, borne in terminal 
panides about 10 inches in length, atid remain 
attractive for about six weeks in autumn. Of 
small- growing Plums, Prunus triloba is pre- 
eminent; in early spring its shoots are 
wreathed with light pink, double flowers rather ' 
bigger than a shilling; oltain plants. upon 
their own roots in preference to "wojijed" 
plants. Prunus nanus is a lovejy dwarf 
spedes with rose-coloured flowers in February, 
and P. japonica (sinensis) with double flowers is 
proliflc in blossom. Several mock Oranges can be 
recommended, especially Philadelphus Gor- 
donianu9, whose large white flowers appear in 
July ; the trees require plenty of j::oom an 
which to grow. The Snowball tree (Viburnum 
Opulus sterile) and the Japanese Gueldres Rose 
(V. plicatum) merit attention, and if planted 
io a sunny position would render a good 
account of themselv^es. The Bush Honeysuckles, 
Weigelas, or Diervillas as they are now 
cailed, blossom freely in your locality ; good 
varieties are Abel Carri^re (rose- carmine), 
Candida fwhite), and Eva Bathke (dark purple, 
late). Rhododendrons (Azaleas) of the mollis 
and ponticum sections should be included, aS the 
range of flower-colour is extensive and parti- 
cularly rich. Lilacs are good, those here 
mentioned representing a few of the best 
varieties :— Marie Legpitinge (white). Souvenir 
de Louis SpHth (dark purple), all single- 
flowered; Madame Lemoine (white), Michael 
Buohner . (pale lilac); La Tour d'Auvergne 
(mauve shaded rose), double - flowered. 
For planting near the edge of the pond, so 
berry-bearing shrub of similar growth is so 
effective as Hippophae rbamnoidea (Sea Buck- 
thorn) ; but the two sexes should be planted 
together; the orange-coloured berries remain 
on the branches throughout the winter; a 
group of half-a-dozen plants would be ample. 
The above is a selection (not a collection) of 
shrubs; but if a few smaJl-growing powering 
trees are needed, all those mentioned below are 
thoroughly hardy and very beautiful :-^ Almonds, 
Peaches, Amelanchier canadensis (Snowy mes- 
pilus), the double scarlet and single pink 
Thorns, Ootoneaster frigida and C. aflinis, both 
very handsome during autumn, when laden 
witi clusters of showy berries, a remark that 
applies to the Mountain Ash, one of the most 
ornamental of berry -bearing trtes in the Mid- 
land Counties. The common Laburnum is very 
effective ii^ April, while the double-flowered 
white Cherry, Piunus avium, fl. pi., P. pseudo- 
cerasiis Wateri, Pyrus Scheideckeri, SV^flori- 
bunda, and P, f. flore-pl^no (P. Parkm^pni) 



wreathe their branches with flowers in the 
months of April and May. 

EmoBATiON TO CoLONiBS: O. IF. R. We can 
only answer your question in very general 
terms, because in the matter of emigration, as 
in most others of a similar nature, so much 
depends upon the capacity of the individual 
to adapt himself to whatever circumstances 
may arise. It is a fact however, that of the 
emigrants to Canada or New Zealand, those 
are likely to succeed best who have had 
some training in this country in the work 
of gardening or farming. A man, if he 
possesses youth and health, coupled with 
indoxnitable perseverance, and fondness for 
work, would be likely to find greater scope for 
advancement in either of the colonies men- 
tioned than is afforded in this thickly popu- 
lated island. Before selecting the colony, it 

. would be well to write to the Agent-Gteneral 
for each, and he will send you particulars of 
the demani for labour existing in the colony 
he represents. 

Fbbesias : Verax. We are not sure that we fully 
understand what is meant by your question. 
Freesias being Cape plants, we suppose all 
newly-introduced stock is obtained from that 
colony. But x>erh%pe you wish to discriminate 
between corms actually brought from the Cape 
and corms that have grown in this count^. 
In that event we should choose corms freshly 
imported, as they would be likely to possess 
greater vigour than those which originated 
during pot culture in E a gland. 

HipPBASTBUMS : Amaryllis, The temperature 
you mention will be suitable if you regard 
it a? the maximum. When the bulbs are 
approaching the completion of growth for the 
season afford rather less water to the roots, ' 
and let the light and sunshine have access to , 
them, that the bulbs will become perfected or 

• " ripened," as it is sometimes called. 

Insect: C. Oarrait. The common white 
Podums, Lipura sp. It belongs to the family 
of " Springtails," but unlike its congeners has 
no power of leaping. They are often abundant 
in rich composts, and seem to thrive and 
multiply among the roots of plants cultivated 
under glass, but are not generally destructive. 
Bisulphide of carbon [caution] will destroy 
them, but we doubt if this agent could be applied 
to such tender plants as the young Nicotiana. 

Latin Nambs : J. M, You will find much of the 
information required on reference to the 
Supplement issued with the first edition of 
Nicholson's Dictionary of Qardening, 

Lboacy: Cambrian. If your late employer left 
legades in his will to all his domestic servants, 
and the executors have already paid such legacy 
to the coachman, then you, as head gardener, 
are also entitled to benelfit under the will. We 
do not think it fair that the gardener should 
be regarded at one time as a domestic servant 
and as something quite different at another 
time, in order to deprive him of the privilegBS 
"menial" servants sometimes enjoy. You 
should consult a solicitor. 

Lilt op thb Valley Cbowk« : IF. M. You 
will not require to use manure in the forcing 
of the croi^ns into fiqwer« and the soil should 
be of a very li(;ht nature, consisting largely of 
leaf-mould. When the plants are growing in 
the op^nbeds good cultivation should beafforded 

> in order that tiie crowns may become sufficiently 
strong and developed to produce good flowers. 

Malay ObcThids: /. H. B. To take Orchids 
from England to propagate in the Malay dis- 
trict with a view to returning them at a profit 
would result in failure. I nd igenous Orchids culti- 
vated there would not be profitable, for, among 
other reasons, cultivated plants suffer more 
when travelling than freshly-collected speci- 
mens from natural habitats. If you export any 
to England, send the wild specimens. 

Names op Fbuits: W. C. 1. Lord Lennox; 2> 
Beauty of Kent ; 3, French Crab ; 4, Flower of 
Herts; 6, Melon; 6, Castle Major. — W. Lyno». 
1- & 4, London Pippin t 7 & 2, Bachelor's Glory ; 
3,MinchullCrab; 5, Tower of Glamis ; 6, Prince 
Albert; 8, Forge.— ^4. 8. R. Rots Nonpaieil. 

Names op Plants: JV. R. C. A variegated- 
leaved form of Lamiiim purpureum, the red 



Deadnettle. — R. H. S, Cosmos sulphureus. — 
T. D., Alton, 1, Arpophyllum gigantenm; 2, 
Dendcobium chrysotoxum (the form of the 
pseudo-bulb makes no difference) ; 3 and 4, 
Coslogyne lactea. — A, T, L. Dendrobium te- 
tragonum. — A. B, 1, Adiantum caudatum ; 2, 
Polypodium vulgare cambricum ; 3, Oncidium 
altissimum; 4, Eria bicolor ; 6, Phaius grandl- 
folius ; 6, Oncidium cheirophorum. — M. A. W. 
1, Dracsna ferrea; 2, D. pnlcherrima; 3, D. 
terminalis ; 4, D. marginata ; 5, D. intermedia ; 
6, D. congesta. — /. B., York. 1, Maranta 
Massangeana; 2, M. Makoyana; 3, Maranta, 
» possibly a small leaf of Lindeni ; 4, 
M. beUa; 6, M. albo - lineata. — F. B. B. 
Forsjthia suspensa. — E. D. Helleborus, 
.possibly nigra. Send when in flower.— 6^. B. 

1, Begonia fuchsioides (a garden form) ; 

2, Cjtisus racemosus var. Everestiana. — 
W. P. L. 4* 8. Comus mas. — Constant Reader. 
Why not number the spedmens ? The white 
flower is Jasminum hirsutum. The white leaf 
is Centaurea gymnocarpa. The small yellow 
flower, Comus mas ; the larger ydlow flower is 
Forsythia suspensa. — /. B, Taxus adpressa, a 
variety of the common' Yew. — O, N. J, Acacia 
juniperina; 2, A. longissima; 3, A. dealbata; 
4, A. longifolia; 5, Cupressus funebris (Betino- 
spora stage). 

Odontoolossum Leaves : J. A. R. The spotting 
of your Odontoglossum leaves is not due to labk 
of water at the root, but to a deposit of moisture 
on the leaves when the atmospheric tempe- 
rature of the house is low. Jf ventilation be 
employed early in the morning it will check this. 

Palms Damaged : /.- T. The plants were grown 

- under good conditions before being used for 
conservatory or indoor decoration, and the 
drier air to which they were removed failed to 
sustain the tissues formed under more favour- 
able conditions. 

Pbimitlas: fF, B. Jeffreys. The numbers wet© 
all disarrange through their not having been 
made sufficiently seoux^. All are forms of 
Primula denticulata, that of pale lilac colour, 
with pointed bronze-tipped leaves, is the type. 
Those with golden farina on stems and leaves 
represent P. cashmiriana, of which there lure 
many varieties. P. Sieboldi is very distinct, 
with its running rhizome, and the gtowth 
appearing at its extremity ; but P. Sieboldi in 
the open will not flower for a montJi yet. 

BoiorETA Coultebi: Correspondent. This plant' 
onay be cut bsu^k to within a few inches of tlie 
ground-level early in spring. Some cultivators 
only remove the very old wood and shorten less 
severely the growths that remain ; such specimens 
are apt to become of poor appearance, especi- 
ally if the pruning is not done with more than 
ordinary care. The species likes to have its 
head in the sun and its roots in a moist medium 
during the growing season, but requires dribr 
conditions in winter. It is a pretty flowering 
plant, but in most districts succeeds only 
indifferently. * 

The Paooscope : Various Enquirers. The maker 
is M. Bemel-Bourette, Bue de Poiton36, Paris, 
but we do not know the price. ^ 

Vines : B, P. The decayied part in one of the 
leaves is not due to disease, but has probably 
been caused by scorching or scalding, l^e 
tip of the growing shoot appears to be some- 
. what stunted, but the specimens arc insufficient 
to prove the presence of a fungus. If the 

- symptoms become worse you had better send 
us niSTft specimens. 

Violets Diseased: /. L, Your plants are 
. affected with a fungus, Asoochyta violse. 
Spra^ the plants with a solution of potassium 
su^l^nde — 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water— every 
fortnight. When planting new beds select' a 
fresh stock from a distance, and plant on a new 
' site in the garden. See Qardmers* Chronicle 
for November 5, 1904, p. 328. 

Communications Receiykd.— Miss Webb (your letter 
has been forwarded).— P. W. M. -H. T.~A. E. B.—J.L. 
—J. J.—Q. Clieltenham — Persica— S. B.— Puszled— 
H. P -E. T,-G. B.-A. H. P,-Lady M.-J. C. W. & 3on 
-J. T.~H. J. C.~D. & Ck).-W. C, -Geo. Monro-T. H.— 
W. H.-A. », T.- H. M.-J. F. S.-Zola-E. G., Feltham 
-A. K.-G. W.-Press Association—F. J.— A. K.— 
H. J. E.-F. W. M.-G. A.-W. flackett-J. 8. -3. A.— 
Chloris— J. Mayne. 

Photogbaph &BCBIVSD.— N. B., Wsst Down, ... a 
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TIMBER VALUE 
EXOTIC TREES. 
¥T is seldom that I differ im opmion from such 
•■- an excellent practical forester as Mr. A, C, 
Forbes, bnt the yery weight of his opinion, which 
must be admitted by everyone who has rea4yhi8 
recent work, induces me to offer a few remarks 
which I hope will not be looked upon as controver- 
sial, an I do not intend to argue the question 
f urthor here. 

Uodoubtedly some of the exotic trees which 
havFf been recommended bj various writers in 
jon'r columns and elsewhere as having a possible 
timber-value in England are worthless even for 
ornament, and others require so much care and 
trouble in raising them, or are so particular about 
soil, situation, and climate, that thej will only be 
useful as timber trees in exceptional cases. But 
the places in which the majority of the nei^er 
troductious, and many of the older ones, have 
n tried under proper conditions, by people 
ving a sufficient knowledge of their require- 
nts, are so few or altogether wanting that I 
not allow the necessity for further trial to 
d condemned, even by Mr. Forbes. , * 

ake, for instande, the common Acacia or 
lust-tree, which eighty years ago was puffed 



m 

cal 
sbj 



in such an extravagant way by Oobbett. partly 
perhaps in his own interest, and partly because, 
in the prime of his life, Cobbett, with all his 
virtues, could not write temperately on any 
subject. Will Mr. Forbes or any other man 
name to me a native tree or any other tree which, 
on a warm soil in the South of England, will so 
quickly produce one of the most useful timbers 
in the world, if one knows how, when, and where 
to plant and use it ? 

Take, again, the Black Walnut. I have seen in 
Kent trees planted not more than one hundred 
years for which I should be happy to pay to-day 
twice as much as for any tree of its age, native or 
foreign, that I ever saw in England ; and yet, such 
is the ignorance of the average British timber- 
merchant and consumer, that such a tree might 
be, and actually has been, sold at firewood price. 
Of course it is impossible at present to say what 
the timber of any tree will be worth in the 
future. It took nearly a century before the 
value of the Larch (itself ~ an exotic tree), 
was fully recognised, and so long as the local 
trade is demoralised by unlimited foreign 
supplies of all the selected timber in the world, 
at a price little over the cost of felling and 
transport, and sometimes not even that, no home- 
grown timber whose qualities are not known will 
have, a fair chance in the open market. But when 
Mr. Forbes condemns such a tree as Thuya 
gigantea as having only arboricultural interest, 
it only shows how little is known, even by good 
authorities, of the real value of many trees easy 
to grow in Great Britain. I do not blame him 
for not knowing what no man can know until 
he has studied exotic trees in their own countries 
as well as in England, remembering that I was 
myself advised by one of the most distinguished 
soientifio foresters to plant for timber Pinus 
Banksiana, a tree which, however suitable for the 
barren Laurentian rooks of Upper Canada, is, 
even there, known as the "Scrub Pine," and 
which in England has never grown large enough 
to nukke a railway-sleeper, for which purpose 
alone it is, I believe, used in regions where 
nothing better can be got. • 

But there is another aspect of the case which 
Mr. Forbes seems to have forgotten, though his 
Brititih Estate Forestry has shown that he realises 
it better perhaps than any previous author has 
done. 

It is that as long as many parts of England 
continue to be a pleasure-ground for the rich, 
foreigners as well as Englishmen, it is not so 
much the actual timber-value on the land which 
gives it worth as the beauty, interest, and 
sporting possibilities of the woods and planta- 
tions on the estate. And I appeal to any experi- 
enced valuer whether, for instance, such places 
as Dropmore, Tort worth, or Ashampstead Common 
— ^I name three places as different in character as 
possible — ^would not be, either to let or to sell, of 
far greater value than a forest of German type 
on the same land, whilst they afford a constant 
source of pleasure to their owners and to many 
others. And considering what large sums are 
lost annually by the landowners of England by 
letting their valuable timber standx long after it 
is mature, and how much is spent on many other 
pursuits which do not afford so much interest 
or pleasure as the planting of exotic trees, I 
hope that his warnings will not be taken too 
strictly. 

Believing, as I do, that we do not know nearly 
enough about trees, native or exotic, and acting 



on that belief, I am giving, with the help of 
Br. Henry, the best of my knowledge, experience, 
time, and money to an attempt to describe and 
illustrate the trees of Great Britain in a manner 
worthy of so great a subject, in the hope that 
the knpwledge we have both acquired in othffr 
countries as well as in Britain may be made 
useful to others. H. J, Elwes, Colesbome, 

Before and since the recent great conver- 
sion from " Arboriculture " to " Sylviculture," a 
few outsiders have persistently confined the list 
of useful Conifers to the Douglas Fir, Japanese 
Larch, Corsican Fir, and one or two others 
yet on trial; but long as the Corsican has 
been in this country there are few successful 
plantations of it in England, and unless it 
be in some recent cases« I believe there are 
none at all in Scotland worth calling planta- 
tions. Most of the favourable opinions expressed 
by writer8*are borrowed from the experience of 
o&effs. An owner of an estate in Scotland wrote 
\» me not long since about planting the Corsican, 
and on'my suggesting that he should see planta- 
tions of it in his neighbourhood, he replied 
that there were no Corsicans to be seen any- 
where in one of the best wooded portions of 
Perthshire. The planting of the Corsican Pine 
has been a general failure because it has been 
carelessly effected at the wrong season, yet 
there is not an easier tree to plant, and I can 
show miles of it in proof in different soils and', 
elevations. .^ 

As to the Japanese Larch and disease there is 
only one certified case, the Dumfriesshire twig 
cent to Eew. The Perthshire case, originally 
reported by the head forester, was subsequently 
found to have been based on an error. I was 
told this by the forester when I went to see 
the tree. The Cockle Park case, mentioned at 
p« 178, T^uld be an amusing if unintentional 
confirmation of the disease- resisting powers of 
the Japanese variety, seeing . the fungus had 
become common there without producing the 
blister, if it was not for the fact that the fungus 
cannot be established on the tree unless it takes 
root in the tissues, and when it does that the 
blister is inevitable and early. Something else 
has quite evidently been taken for the Peziza by 
your correspondent's informant. 

It is not a case of waiting to see whether the 
Japanese Larch will become liable to the disease ; 
or nofe,^ because ever since the tree was introduced 
it ha&been subjected to the same conditions that 
produced and spread the disease on the common' 
Larch, and in an aggravated degree too, namely,^ 
contagion. It has never been suggested by any 
competent authority that the common Larch 
gradually grew susceptible to the diseafe and 
then fell a prey. The blister appeared as soon as. 
the fungus had time to travel from its original, 
source to British plantations. It says a good; 
deal for the Japanese variety that although, 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions^ of it 'have: 
been planted, diseased examples are so hard to 
find, and some of these alleged specimens varnish' 
when sought for. 

Another quite unwarranted assumption is that 
the Japanese Larch at about twenty years of age 
may take it into its head suddenly to stop, 
growing as fast as it certainly promised to do.. 
Is- there any record of forest trees playing such 
absurd tricks P The " boy is iathe^r to the man '' 
in trees as well as in human beings. I have not 
Yeitch's last edition of the Manual of theConi/era 
by me, but in it, if. I remember rightly, some 40 or* 
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60 feet has been added to the stature of the 
Japanese yarietj, which in the first edition was 
only 80 to 85 feet. Schwappach records a cage 
in which the tree reached a height of 87 feet in 
nine years. At Stourhead, Dorset, a pnre planta- 
tion of Japanese Larch was put out last November, 
the trees averaging over 4 feet, many being about 
&} feet, and these were one-year-old seedlings,, 
2 or 3 inches high, just two years before. Had 
they not been checked by the transplanting they 
would have averaged between 5 and 6 feet. One 
of the first plantations, if not the first, put out in 
England I planted near here, at a high elevation, 
on poor, thin soil, a few years ago, and the trees 
now run from about 14 to 18 feet, and there is not 
a speck of disease to be seen, although it has been 
long in the vicinity. 

I may add that I do not neglect the common 
Larch, but always recommend a proportion of 
both to be planted as a precaution, and these in 
a mixed wood of other useful species. I can sell 
diseased common Larch at a good rent-paying 
price from 4| inches quarter girth upward?, and 
considerably under forty years of a ge. There are, at 
the present moment about 10,000 cubic feet of 
diseased Larch poles lying at a station in Mid- 
Wales, all sold to one customer near Ciewe, at 
the ordinary district price, which, so far as I know 
at present, must have amounted to about JE65 per 
acre at forty years of age in land worth for 
agricultural purposes. It. 6<i. per acre. J. Simpson. 

In reference to "The Timber Value of 

Exotic Trees " (p. 177), by Mr. A. C. Forbes, would 
it not be much better for landlords, and also for 
national reasons, to grow timber that is used in 
quantity in this country P Timber imported from 
Europe has about three times as much value as 
home-grown timbers. Is it not very bad forestry 
to produce soft timber from trees that produce 
valuable timber if not so rapidly thinned out? 
I quite agree with Professor Schlioh in his last 
book that the new forestry will lead us to make 
the same mistakes that Brown did, although 
Schlich does not say that in so many words. When 
we can produce timber in quantity from our native 
trees, then it will be time to turn to exotic trees 
as timber producers. Alee. D. Berney, Carlxele, 



LACHENALIA HTBEIDS. 

Thx geaxxiB Lachenalia may be classed amongst 
those which exhibit comparatively little Inherent 
tendency to variation, and as the number of spe- 
cies possessing bright colours, or which are attrac- 
tive or showy from a florist's point of view, is 
small, Lachenalias have not received much atten- 
tion from gardeners. Further, when intercrossed, 
the seedlings vary very slightly from the parmts, 
80 that it takes a oooaiderable time to get well- 
marked varieties of nierit. The fact that it takes 
three years to flower seedlings, e ven under good and 
careful cultivation, is another potent fisctor which 
deters hybridisers from taking this genus in hand. 

The flrst authenticated hybrid was raised by 
the Bev. John Nelson, in or about 1878, a cross 
between Lachenalia aurea and L. tricolor lateola, 
and this is still one of the best hybrids for 
general cultivation. The same hybridiser also 
raised L. aureo-refleza (Baker), also known sm 
Aldboroogh Beauty, a very distinct plant, which 
when doesed with L. Nelsoni produced L. Wm. 
Watson. About ten years later some excel- 
lent varieties were raised by the Bev. Theodore 
H. Marsh, including Bector of Cawston, Oawston 
Gem^ Garnet, &c. ; and in recent years additional 
crosses have been offered by Messrs. Dammann 
k Co., Naples. 

The varieties here illustrated (flg. 91) were ob- 
tained by me at the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevia. I oommenoed raising seedling Lachenalias 
in 1885, and each year since that date I have raised 
alxmt half-SHlozen ososaes^ a very small proportion 



Fl6. 91.— lACHENililAS X "BRILLXAHT" AND "JEAN EpOlRS," 
WUch obtained Awards ol Merit at a recent meetkig of the Royal HorUcultorai Booleiy. 
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of wliioh haye been worth retaining and naming 
as'showing «ome dittinct adyanoe on their prede- 
•ceasors. At first the parents were limited to 
L. tricolor and yarieties, the best of these being 
L. t. luteola and L. t. qoadricolor maculata, 
^generally known as L. saperba, L. aurea, L. Nel- 
soni, L. Cami, and then the Oawston seedlings. 
Certain objects were constantly kept in yiew. 
I endeayoured to eliminate as far as possible the 



and is a shy fiowerer, so that^in effecting crosses all 
these points had to be kept in yiew. The adyent 
of L. aurea gigantea was a gpreat help, and seed- 
lings from this at once showed distinet advance. 
Crossed with the best of existing seedlings, the 
resultant progeny were better than any preyiotisly 
obtained, and their progpress has been oontinued. 
One of the characteristics of the newer yarieties 
is the amount of bright red colour which has been 



effected. Howeyer, at the present moment some 
distinct seedlings giye promise of better results. 

A glance at the yarieties illurtrated (Hg.^l) will 
demonstiate the adyanoes made. I^ese seedlings 
are free-flowering ; the coloun are bright and 
attractiye, the scapes are strong and erect, the 
flowers distributed all round them and not 
hanging to one side, the number of flowers has 
increased from twelve to twenty, until they are 
from thirty to forty, the last-named being not an 
unusual number. 

Seed should be sown as soon as ripe. It takes 
from three to four mcmths to germinate, and if 
kept in a warm house the seedlings remain green 



Fig. 93.— L4CHBNALIA AUBBA : COLOUB OF FLOWEBS 
BICH APBICOT OB OOLDBN-YBLLOW. 



Fig. 92.— lachenalia pendula aureliana: colour of flowebs crimson. 



^een tints predominant in the flowers of L. tri- 
color ; to get a good clear yellow ; to increase the 
amount of red in the flowers; to increase the 
«ize of the flowers, the strength of scape, and the 
number of flowers. Most of the parents were 
defective ; the predominating colour in L. tricolor 
is g^een, and this green is most persistent, appear- 
ing through generations. L. t. quadricolor macu- 
lata, although with a much brighter flower than 
L. tricolor, has a weak, thin scape, the flowers 
being scattered far apart. L. aurea (fig. 03) is of 
a good colour, deep yellow, but has a small scape. 



got into the inflorescence, not into the flowers, 
but into the abortive buds which terminate the 
scape. These haye increased both in number 
and in intensity of colour. 

For many years I have endeavoured to get red 
colour from Lachenalia pendula (fig. 92) or from 
L. rubida, but hitherto not one seedling from these 
crossed with other distinct species has flowered. I 
have apparently had good seed, but either it has 
failed to germinate, or else the seedlings haye 
shown no trace whatever of L. pendula or L. rubida, 
probably preying that the cross had not been 



and continue to gprow for eighteen months, or for 
two seasons. After this Lachenalias require very 
little flre>heat; a cool, airy bright house suits 
them best, and they should be grown dose to the 
Hght. It is advisable to repot and divide up 
the bulbs each year, doing t^is early in August. 
F. W, Moore, Botanic Qctrdens, GUunevin. 

[In addition to the illustrations of the new 
hybrid Lachenalias raised by our valued corres- 
poadent Mr. Moore, we take this opportunity to 
reproduce flgures of the species L. aurea, and of 
L. pendula var. Aureliana, which latter it is stated 
was found originally growing near to the summit 
of Mont Esterel, Alpes Maritimes, in the South of 
France in 1889, a most unlikely position, where, 
indeed, its presence could only have been acci- 
dental. It was shown by Mr. C. G. Van Tubergen, 
of Haarlem, at a meeting of the Boyal Horticul- 
tural Society in London, on March 8, 1898. Ed,] 
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SEED SOWING. 

Seeds in many instances, or rather the ' 
embryo plants within them, have such vitality 
that they will struggle into life nnder the most 
adverse conditions. But this is not true of all 
seeds, for many are rendered sterile by the least 
accident. In raising seedlings, although it is 
advisable to consider and to imitate natural condi- 
tions as far as possible, there are many in- 
stances in which these conditions can be improved 
upon. For instance almost all seeds with hard 
shells may with advantage be soaked in water 
before they are sown, provided the water is 
changed at least once every day. Some seeds (as 
those of the Acacias) will swell at irregular 
intervals, although they must be taken out of the 
water and sown directly they have swollen. It is 
injurious to seeds to leave them for too long a 
period in water. At one time I used to soak 
Oydamen seed, but I have since found that , 
surfacing the seed-pots with fresh' sphagnum- 
moss chopped very fine, with a little sand^chi^^ i§ 
sufficient to ensure germination. 

The use of sphagnum-moss is recomme^ed for 
aiding germination in many seeds. Primula seed 
often germinates badly, but I have always had good 
results when I have sown the seeds on iphagnum, 
which retains sufficient moisture for their growth 
without the risk of the soil becoming sour. 
Where this practice is adopted it will not be neces- 
sary to cover the pots in order to keep the 
surface moist. Shading and covering of the seed- 
pans are often overdone. I always prefer stand- 
ing seed-pots in places where they can be fully 
exposed to the light, but where the direct sun's 
rays cannot reach them. I never place seed- 
pans in a dose propagating-pit. I have succeeded 
best when raising Begonias with pots stood on 
the open stage, with no covering or shading. 
The seeds may germinate more readily under heavy 
shading or in a close atmosphere, but there is 
great risk of losing the s^dlings by damping-off 
almost before they are large enough to be seen. 
I have had the best results with many spring- 
sown seeds when the pots l\ave been stood on a 
shelf dose to the glass. Under these conditions 
care must be taken to see that the pans do not 
become dry. A good plan is to stand the pots in 
saucers containing water, which, if the soil has 
been well watered before sowing, will supply 
sufficient moisture until the seeds have 
germinated. 

Conifer-seeds give some trouble in raising, but 
if they be soaked sufficiently before they are 
sown, and axe only placed just below the surface 
of the soil, there will be less chance of failure. 
Those growers who handle Palm -seeds should 
remember that though of such a hard sub- 
stance the embryo will perish quickly if expooed 
to a dry atmosphere. Palm-seeds should be sown 
as soon as received, or if they must be kept for 
a time they should be stored in a moist place. 
I have seen seedling Palms damp off throiigh 
their not being able to come to tne surface of 
the ground on account of the seeds having been 
buried too deeply. 

Sowing seeds too thickly is an evil which is 
often practised, especially in the case of very small 
seeds. I have seen Petunias lost through this 
error, also Lobelias. Such small seeds as these 
require no surface covering at all, and may be 
placed in a light, sunny position as soon as sown. 
Aster-seed gives best results when well exposed 
to the light, and though it may not germinate 
quite so quickly, the seedlings when they do come 
through will be short and sturdy. I have never 
failed with Eucalyptus Globulus, when the seed- 
pots have been put on a shelf fully exposed to the 
sun, but in the shade the seedlings almost in- 
variably damp-off soon after thev begin to germi- 
nate. Seeds of Aralia Sieboldi are also short- 
lived, and must never be allowed to get quite 
dry. It is safer to sow these seeds as soon as 
they are received, but I have kept them for some 
months by putting them in a tin box and keeping 
it in a cool place. A, Hem$ley, 



BOOK NOTIOE. 



" The Book of the Potato," * 

Sebing that the Potato has amongst edible 
vegetables long enjoyed the distinction of being 
the most fertile source of cultural methods, of 
literary comment and criticism, and has given 
rise to a wealth of physical and ameliorative or 
developing detail in the horticultural and agri- 
cultural press, it may well be asked what can 
there be concerning the Potato that is novel 
enough to justify the publication of yet another 
book on the subject. Perhaps the best reason 
that can be given by Mr. Sanders, the author 
of this publication, is that whilst so much has 
been written in the past concerning Potatos, 
it has been too fragmentary in nature and too 
widely diffused for the convenience of those 
who would gladly become more closely acquainted 
with Potatos and their culture : hence the book 
before us may be regarded as a compilation of 
what has been so often previously written 
about, but which is now presented to readers in 
more concrete form. The author thinks that the 
recent "boom" of a few would-be wonders in 
Potato varieties has done much to call public 
attention to Potatos. That may be so, but we 
think the formation of the National Potato 
Society has done more in that direction, and 
without doubt, even without Society or boom, the 
value of the Potato as an important article in our 
national diet would suffice to make it one of pro- 
found interest. The literary matter of the book 
is rather fragmentary, but seems to cover almost, 
all the ground it is possible to find in relation' 
to the tuber. Its introduction to Europe 
(an oft - told tale), its general history during 
the past century down to now; its botanical 
features, its employment as a profitable crop, 
soils and their treatment, saltable manures, 
with details as to experiments and general 
methods of propagation by sets of diverse 
sizes, by cutting^ ; storing tubers in winter ; 
times and methods of planting, culture on 
farms and in gardens, or for exhibition, also 
for forced culture — these features follow each 
other, and if not always with relevance, at least 
with full and fair treatment. The rearing of 
new varieties is also dealt with, as are fungoid and 
insect pests, and the proper treatment in each 
case is fully described. That many of these 
"pests" give, after all, where culture is good, 
very little trouble, is certain; but then the 
description of them and illustrations do help to 
make a book. Some illustrations of what is 
described as black- scab or wart-disease will 
assist readers to understand it more fully 
than will mere descriptions. The disease is hap- 
pily not common, and may be as a rule remedied 
by applications of gas - lime. There is also an 
illustration of what is known as the spindle 
disease, happily also very uncommon. That is 
evidenced on the tuber when the eye-buds affected 
with the fungus endeavonr to make shoots, but 
only succeed in producing mere spindly growths of 
the size and texture of thread. All such tubers 
when found can be easily rejected and destroyed. 

The proper way to cook Potatos is also explained, 
and some paragraphs are devoted to the uses to 
which the tubers may be put in the feeding of 
poultiy and cattle. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with representations of varieties now in com- 
merce—rather too freely, in fact, as very many of 
these varieties will have passed out of common 
culture soon. The illustrations of Potato mon- 
strosities might well have been omitted. Finally, 
the book concludes with a list of some 269 varie- 
ties in commerce, which shows how many really 
inferior varieties have in the past found names. 



» The Book of the Potato. By T. W. Sanders. Published 
by W. H. <b L. CoUingridKe. Price 28. 6c£. 



MARCH FLOWERS IN THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN COUNriES. 

Bt mid-March Anemone blanda has been in 
flower for several weeks, but gives promise of 
continuing its bloomirg season until plants of its 
Apennine sister, nowpushing up 8trongly,are ready 
to expand their first blooms, and the white form 
of the Pasque-fiower (A. PulsatOla) is showing 
numerous buds, while A. fulgens, A. coronaria 
and its varieties, have brightened the borders for 
some time past. The common Arabia has been 
in flewer for three weeks, and is now a sheet of 
white, but its double form has not as yet opened 
a single blossom. Aubrietias of various shades 
are commencing to paint the rock-work with soft 
colour, and the quaint little Dondia (Haoquetia) 
Epipactis holds aloft dozens of its attractive 
green-and-gold fiower- heads, while the rarely- 
seen Gagea lutea, sometimes called the English 
Star of Bethlehem, is freely bearing its 
yellow flowers. Scilla bifolia and S. sibirica, 
with their white varieties, have been veiy 
beautiful, and the Chionedoxas are still with us. 
The most effective is certainly C. sardensis, a bed 
of Tulipa Greigi surfaced with thia being now 
a glorious show of deep blue and scarlet. C. 
gigantea and C. Alleni appear similar and are 
unsatisfactory, rarely bearing more than two or 
three blossoms on a ecape. A pretty and rare flower 
that has been very charming is Bomulea pylea. 
This bears satin-white, starry flowers, about 
2 inches across, with yellow throats, and has 
rush-like foliage. A clump with a dozen or two 
expanded blossoms glistening in the sun is a 
lovely sight. The sweetly- scented flowers of 
Daphne indica are now past their best, but Con- 
volvulus Cneorum is just coming into bloom, and 
Glianthus punioeus, which ever since Christmas 
haff^held two or three expanded blossoms, is 
becoming slowly redder, though the zenith of ita 
display is still some weeks distant. The Christ- 
mas Roses have given place to their Lenten 
sisters, and a coUection of Mr. Archer-Hind's 
beautiful seedlings, pure white, deep maroon, and 
white delicately spotted with pink, are in foU 
bloom. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Archer-Hind has 
presented to Messrs. Barr & Sons a selection of 
his best forms, so that these, which are certainly 
in advance of the named varieties of continental 
origin, should in course of time be distributed. 
Of Narcissi, such kinds as obvall&ris, princepp> 
Golden Spur, oemuus pnlcher, Santa Maria, the 
flne trumpet variety M. J. Berkeley, Soleil d'Or, 
and Victoria have already yielded their flowers^ 
and Sir Watkin is just expanding. The Snake's- 
' head Iris (I. tuberoaa) has borne its satin-black 
and olive-green flowers, I. stylosa is still blossom- 
ing, and I. pumila, I. Chameiris, and some of Mr. 
Capame's hybrid Irises are now in bloom $ while 
almost every bulb of the lovely I. tingitana, 
which often proves an extremely difficult species 
to flower, is blossoming grandly. Very different 
is the case however with the dwarf bulbous Irises, 
such ifs I. alata, I. persioa and its varieties, I. 
reticulata, I. Histrio, and others, which absolutely 
refuse to become established whatever compost is 
employed. 

The flrst flowers ^f Freeaia refracta alba ex- 
panded in the open-air on the 18th, and the 
crowded flower - stems promise profuse bloom. 
The large Musk Hyacinth, Muscari moschatum 
major, is bearing numbers of its deliciously- 
peifumed but rather dingy yellow flowers ; and 
the flne M. latifolium is throwing up strong 
bloom-spikes, while the curious Fritillaria persicft 
is rapidly perfecting, almost It month before its 
usual time, one of its tall flower-stems hung 
with between twenty and thirty wide-mouthed 
bells, maroon-purple in colour. Hepaticas, blue, 
white, and red, are flowering in a partially 
shaded border, where Omphalodes vema and its 
white form are also blooming wellj and the 
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graceful little Thalictnim anemonoidea has pro- 
duced its fragile white flowers above its deli- 
cately-cut foliage. iTie first blossoms have 
opmied on a large plant of Gazania longiscapa, 
which has now been in the open unproteotod 
through three winters. Triteleia (MUla) uniflora 
is blooming lavishly, and the charming little 
Violet Cress, lonopsidium acule, self-sown every- 
where, is blossoming abundantly ; indeed, there 
is no day in the year when some plants of this 
may not be found in bloom. The first of the 
Saxifrages to flower was S. Burseriana, followed 
by S. Boydu alba; but S. Boydu, the yell«w^ 
flowered ^pe, has disappeared. S. Ehei superba 
is now in bloom, but the type is as yet only in 
bud. S. apiculata is a mass of pale yellow. S. 
Wallacei is commencing to flower, as are count- 
less little rosettes of the annual S. cymbalaria, 
the bright green, ivy-shaped leaves being set 
with small, deep yellow blossoms. 5. W, Fitt- 
herbert, March 22. 



ORCHID IOTEWJ[0 6LEAIII6S. 

PHAICJS TETRAGON OS, Rchb. f. 

A. PLANT of this distinct and interesting species, 
which has not been recorded as flowering in 
gardens for many years, has lately been in bloom 
with Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Heaton, Brad- 
ford, Yorks, who kindly sent a sketch of the plant 
and a flower. In habit it is very remarkable, its 
elongated, generally four-angled pseudo-bulbs 
being furnished with ornamental plicate leaves, 
from the base of one of which, about half-way up 
the stem, springs the scape, which is 9 inches in 
length, and bears at the top four flowers, each 
rather over 2 inches across. The flowers, which 
are of the true Phaius form, have the sepals and 
petals chestnut-red on the face, the sepals bear- 
ing three, and the petals one yellow line, the 
margins of both being yellow, and the reverse 
side greenish-yellow. The cream-coloured label- 
lum is folded into a tube over the column, having 
its edges wavy, its interior is decorated with purple 
lines, and a downy covering around the callus. 
It was imported from Ceylon as Phaius luridns 
and it corresponds with that species in Thwaites' 
Enum. PI Zeyly 300 (1861). but the priority, of 
Phaius tetragonus, Beich. f ., in Bonplandia (1855), 
reduces P. luridus to a synonym. 

Beichenbach based the species on Pesomeria 
tetragona {Botanical Magazine, t. 4442), a plant 
said to have been imported from the Isle of 
Bourbon. The Ceylon habitat is well authenti- 
cated, but I cannot find any verification of the 
Mauritius region record. It seems singular that 
it should be indigenous to such widely separated 
localities. The Hon. Walter Bothschild, who 
has made many discoveries in the eccentric, 
geographical distribution of some animals and 
insects, and has .incidentally learned much about 
the distribution of plants, informs me that it 
might have been conveyed from its original 
native habitat to the other locality by traders, * 
who from the earlier days of maritime commu- 
nicaUon passed between Mauritius and Ceylon, 
bringing among other things tortoises to the latter 
country. Thus if the plant figured as Pesomeria 
tetragona really came from the Isle of Bourbon 
it might have been introduced from Ceylon. 

The botany of the species seems much confused. 
The Index Kewenais refers the plant figured as 
Pesomeria tetragona to Phaius viUosus, Blume, 
which in no way resembles it, the plant having 
rose-coloured fiowers with a nearly fiat labellum. 
Epidendrum tetragonum (Thouars Fl. lies. Aust. 
Afr,, t. 34), is also referred to Phaius tetragonus, 
but it has little resemblance to that species 
except in the angular pseudo-bulb. 

Phaius tetragonus in Ceylon often develops . 
pseudo-bulbs 3 feet in length, forming with their 
Palm-like leaves and their three or four spikes of 
fiowers on a bulb very striking objects, as I am 



informed by a correspondent. None of the other 
(pecies of Phaius is like it in gprowth except the 
Indian Phaius mishmiensis, which has rounder 
and not angular pseudo-bulbs, and rose-pink 
fiowers. J. 6*8. 



SENECIO AURICULATISSIMUS. 

This graceful Groundsel was recently exhibited 
at one of the Boyal Horticultural Society's meet- 
ings by Messrs. James Yeitch & Sons. It is 
a native of British Central Africa and was 
first discovered by Mr. J. T. Last in 1887, near 
Milangi, and has been sent to this country also 



THE ROSARY. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 
Since the advent of the so-called climbing: 
Boses, which, by the way, do not climb, but^must- 
be trained and fastened in some way to the 
object that supports them, the stiff formality> 
of the old Eose - garden has become obsolete 
in many country gardens. The favourite- 
methods of displaying the charms of t these 
varieties are by using them as coverings ^to- 
arches of rustic woodwork, set widely apart Tor 
close together so as to form tunnels or arcades.^ 



Fig. 94.- senecio auriculatissimus : colour of flower golden-yellow. 



from Heveral other localities, where it grows at 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet elevation. Plants were 
raised at Kew from seeds sent in 1898 by Mr. John 
Mahon, who was then Grovernment Botanist in 
British Central Africa. The species fiowered in the 
conservatory at Kew in February of 1900, where it 
climbed one of the pillars and was very attractive. 
The auricled petiole, the orbicular renif orm leaves, 
and the freely-fiowered inflorescence are shown in 
Mr. Worthington Smith's drawing, which is 
reproduced at fig. 94. A full description by Sir 
Joseph Hooker and coloured illustration will be 
found in the Botanical Magazine, t. 7731. The 
species makes a very decorative pot plant, which 
will be admired by those who appreciate flowers 
regardless of their eize. 



as fancy may dictate to the owner or hi9 
gardener. "Pillar" Boses, with or without^ 
hanging chains connecting the pillars or posts,, 
have a pretty effect if they are kept abundantly 
covered with flowering growths; and to have 
them thus good soil and abundant manuring are- 
points needmg annual attention from the gardener- 
who would excel. 

Sometimes the simple pillar form is the one- 
adopted, and the effect is good in conjunction witl> 
wide borders on each side of a walk of not lesa. 
than 10 feet in width, the Boses standing at 10 to> 
12 feet apart and 2 feet distant from the edge of the* 
walk, this space being required in order to carry 
the growths and wide-flung tresses of blossoms 
beyond the reach of passers-by, a matter easily 
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managed hj means of long slings of laiBa or string 
dyed dt a green oolonr. 

An arbonr forms another pleasing mode of 
utflising Boses that make annual shoots of great 
length; but although an arbour is planned 
lor «ffardmg shade^ one that is to be oovered with 
Boses must stand in a sonny aspect, imshaded 
bgr shrabs or trees, or the Boses will not sncoeed. 

One of the best varieties for arbonr planting is 
jr6li<nt^-et-Perp^tne, a most abundantly-flowering 
ftatt> throwing perfect sheets of its small white 
lowers, and a growth of shodfcs and foliage when 
in vigour so dense as to form a dose pent-house 
Jigainst sunshine. The writer once saw such a 
plant which was trained over a dome of wire- 
work 20 feet in diameter, covering it in down to the 
^pround except at the entrance. This was indeed 
too much of a covering, as it rendered the interior 
too damp by shutting out the sun entirely. Such 
Boses as this variety require but a small amount 
of pruning as the operation is usually under- 
stood, but the over-crowded and weaker shoots 
should be entirely removed, and the remaining 
ones shortened one-fourth or left at full length 
according to the wish of the gardener. 

It may be said by way of caution that often too 
much pruning of climbing Boses is carried out, 
with the result that we miss the fascinating masses 
produced by less pruned plants. 

No arbour of Boses should be without some of 
the more, robust Teas, such as Jaune Desprez, a 
not too rampant grower, with rather small to>nsy- 
jellow blooms deliciously scented. The climbing 
Devoniensis is another agreeably tea-scented 
rose, white and of nice shape like the dwarf 
variety of the same name ; Catherine Mermet, of 
a tender blush tint and full in form; Francois 
Orousse, a pretty tea hybrid, a vigorous variety 
•of a fiery-red tint ; Morgenroth, of the eame tint; 
and Beine Marie Henriette, with cherry-red 
blossoms and vigorous habit. An old favourite 
•climber is the sweet-scented W. A. Biohardson, 
of quick and vigorous growth, the flowers excel- 
lent for personal adommnent. Madame Desprez 
is a strong-growing Boee of another section, <tf a 
bright-pink colour, the flowers appearing in 
bimches of a dozen or more. Buga is a good 
rambler and abundant bloomer, in tint a shade of 
pink and in fonn very full. 
Tlie " Wallflower," brought out by Paul & Son 
dheshunt, in 1900, is very rich in bloom from the 
bottom to the topmost shoot, resembling in this 
respect Crimson Bambler, but of a lighter and 
more tender shade of colour. Add to the above 
Oarmine Pillar, au earlier introduction of Messrs. 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt ; Coupe d'Hebe, an old and 
a very charming, good-sized flower of a soft pink 
tint ; Gardeniffiflora with small, snow-white, par- 
tially full blossoms (this last-named Bose grows 
and blooms like Crimson Bambler, and may be 
planted for the sake of the contrast in colour) ; 
Mercedes, rosy-blush, a strong grower, flowering 
in bunches ; Prairie Queen, ever blooming, has 
dark carmine-coloured, very fragrant flowers; 
Aglaia, one of M. P. Lambert's introductions of 
1896, with light greenish - yellow flowers, is 
valuable from its novelty in colour, and from the 
fact that the blooms are produced in large 
pyramidal bunches. 

I will finish my list with the names of a few 
indispensable varieties — viz., the Fellenberg, a 
Noisette, introduced fifty or more years ago. It 
possesses flowers of a dark crimson tint, and the 
buds are carmine before expanding, making, 
together with the brown - reddish foliage, a 
charming effect. Hermosa is very free in 
blooming, and of a tender rose-pink tint. A 
cross between Hermosa and Beine Marie Hen- 
riette has been raised, and is of a red colour, 
and worthy of a place. 

A Bose arbour pure and simple is a summer 
shelter against the too ardent rays of the sun, and 
as such it requires neither a fixed roof nor close 



sides, the growths of the Boses affording the 
neoessary amount <A protection ; it should, how- 
ever, be made dry underfoot with tiles, wend 
blocks, or ooncrete, raised a few inches above the 
surrounding level of the garden. If. i^. 

A Htbbid Boss. 

M. Maurice de Vihnorin gives a ccAoUMd figure 
and deaeription of a hybrid between Bosamioro- 
phylla and B. rugosa in the number of the jfisMM 
HorUcoU for llburoh 16. The plant isiatenHediate 
in chinaoter between its parents, and possesses 
large depressed-globular fruits of a deep ecange- 
red colour beset with fine prickles. 

Boss FOBTUI^S'S YlLLOW. 

In the spring of 1908 attention was drawn in 
these columns to this b^utiful decorative Bose. 
At that time some of your correspondents com- 
plained of its shyness of fiowering and of its 
habit of shedding the leaves just when the fiower- 
buds were developing. As to the freedom of 
flowering, the plant under my charge leaves 
nothing to be desired. It blooms so freely that a 
very severe thinning of the flowering-shoots is 
necessary. This I flnd not only increases the 
size of the blooms, but there follows a marked 
improvement in the colour of them. In the case of 
a altrong healthy plant, the partial shedding of 
the eaves is not a serious drawback. The growth 
made after the flowering season is always satis- 
factory, and there is generally sufficient foliage 
retained to " set off " the flowers. H. P., Bowtm- 
■ mouth, [Our correspondent sent us some flowers 
of this pretty variety. Ed.] 



The Week's Work. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouMO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbbdbbicx 
WiOAN, Bsrt., Clare Lawn, East Sheen. B.W. 

Potting CattUyas, — Excepting during the early 
winter months some €attleyas,;many of the Lielias, 
and the hybrids therefrom, are continually 
arriving at that stage when the necessary potting 
operations should l^ carried through. To know 
when and how to do this places the cultivator on 
the high road to success. There are two periods 
at which a Cattleya or allied plant may be repotted, 
and these are just as new growths are dev^oping 
or inunodiately before roots are produced on the 
current season's growth. The latter is probably 
the better time, for then as the roots enter the 
new material water may be afforded more freely, 
and the sphagnum moss preserved in a living 
state. From a cultural point of view the 
Cattieyas form themselves into two sections, deter- 
mined by their season of flowering, thus C. aurea, 
0. Bowringiana, C. bioolor, C. gigas, 0. labiata, 
G. Schofieldiana, C. Wamerii, and others proceed 
to fiower inunediately after developing their new 
pseudo-bulbs. These then make a new series 
of roots, and potting or re-surfacing should be 
done just prior to the latter event. The other 
section, embracing such specis as 0. MossisB, C. 
Mendelii, G. Lawrenciana, G. Percivaliana, 0. 
TriansB, Sec, mature their growths and pass 
through a season of rest before producing their 
flowers, and in their case potting may be done 
when they start to make new gro^hs. 

MateriaXs for vtae in Potting. — Formerly good 
peat and freshly- gathered sphagnum-moss were 
the only materials recommended for forming a 
rooting medium, other than that used for draining 
the pots, but of late years other ingredients have 
been introduced, notably leaves. Without enter- 
ing into the merits or otherwise of the latter, it 
may be safely asserted that where consistent per- 
sons! attention cannot be given, leaves should be 
omitted from the potting material. That we shall 
have to find a substitute for peat is too evident, 
as the supply of really good peat is fast failing us ; 
but whilst it is obtainable use it. 

Method of Potting. — Pots or pons are better for 
most of the species, baskets being needed for very 



few. The drainage must be perfect, and is best 
obtained by the use of broken pots, tb& pieces 
being placed in the pots in as upright a 
pociition as possible, lliedepth of drainage mtike* 
rial should be increased in proportion to tiie size 
ei the reoeptade, that is, smou pots masy hove 
comparatively a greater depth of material tksn 
drainage; but in few instaness should it exceed 
4 inches, even when leaves are introduced. When 
about to pot a plant whose roots form a network 
outside as well as inside the receptable, oarefuUy 
craok the latter in several places, and pick away 
Btteh pieces as may be removed without tejuring 
the roots, also as much of the old decayed nuits- 
riid as possible. Gut off old leafless pteudo-bnlbB, 
insert the plant in a reoeptable which will 
afford space for about two seasons' extansioB^ 
work in the requisite draina^ material, and 
over this the rooting medium. Use good 
turfy peat, pressed inwards and not down- 
wards, with ]>atohes of sphagnum-moss alter- 
nately. The rhizomes must not be covered, but 
be just on the surface, which should be slightly 
below the rim at the edge, and slope geiddy 
upwards towards the ceniie. Gontrive to have 
the heads of sphagnum-moss uppermost on the 
surface, and even with it, and trun off the peat a 
little to give the whole a neat appearance. Much 
water should not be afforded newly-potted plants 
for some weeks afterwards. 



THE KZTuMJsJT GtABBEN. 

By W. Fm, Oardensr to Lady WaBTAion, Laoktefs 
Fork. WaatsffS. 

OsZery TrsneJiiss.— Hake every effort to prapane 
Gelery trenches in good time. The rows should, 
if possible, run from north to south, in order that 
the plants may obtain the f uU benefit of the sun's 
rays. The trenches for the earliest crops should 
be dug 18 inches in width, and should contain one 
row of plants, allowing 4-feet aUeys between tiie 
rows. For the main and later crops dig the 
trenchea 2 feet in width, and ^ant two rows of 
plants in each trendi. The surface soil being the 
more fertile, remove no more thsoi is necessary to 
make room for the manure, whioh shoidd be plen- 
tifully applied. Finish the trench just below 
the genend level. At Lockinge late crops planted 
at the level of the surrounding ground pass 
through the winter with little injury by reason of 
being drier than they would otherwise be. But 
this system cannot be practlBed on light, dryish 
soils that receive only a lindted supply of water. 
Gelerv requires much water until growtii is 
completed. Too early sowing d the seeds, or 
neglecting the plants in their young stages, 
will tend to develop the flowering spike pre- 
maturely, which is termed "bolt&g." From 
seeds sown during the second week in March for 
the early erop, we are now pricking out the seed- 
lings in boxes flUed with flue soil ; this is kept 
well watered, and the plants afforctod plenty of 
light and air to induoe strong, sturdy ^prowth. 
In a lew days we ahaU sow sc^ds for nusiog the 
main crop. 

Corro^.—The next ten dacfs will be a.suitabl® 
time for sowing the main crop of Gonots. Th® 
soil for this crop, having been dug in the earl7 
autumn, will now be in good condition, and if th® 
ground has already received a dusting with air 
slacked Kme, then, before the seeds are sown, if a 
good dressing of soot is applied the insectivoronB 
enemies of the Garrot will be considerably 
checked. Sow the seeds in shallow drills 12 or 
15 inches apart, covering the seed lightly with 
the soil. Excellent varieties for sowing now are 
the Bed Intermediate, Scarlet Model, and Garter's 
Blood Bed. For cultivating exhibition specimens, 
bore deep holes and flll them with flnely-sifted 
soil, preferably some old potting soil. Sow a 
few seeds in every hole, and later remove all the 
seedlings but one. 

Peas. — Draw the soil well up on each side of 
the row as a proteotion and a support for the 
slender stems, and apply stakes directly the 
tendrils appear. Insert tibe stakes flrmly in the 
ground each side of the row, at a distance suffi- 
ciently far removed to prevent injury to the 
roots. At Lockinge we place the stakes perpendi- 
cularly 12 or 15 inches ajMurt, never interlacing 
or crossing the stakes at the top. This system 
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aUttws iihe Peas sufficient space to develop 
between the two lines of stakes^ and the work 
when well done has a good appearance. Smtdl 
twigs or brushwood »re stuck at the base of the 
sticks to gfive the Peas a start. Dwarfer varieties 
that are not usually staked are the better for 
being afforded short twigs or stakes, which will 
keep the pods dear of the ground. 

Planting, — Although rain fell on twenty days 
during March (the quantity registered being a 
little over 4 inches), stUl on narrow borders, by 
the use of light planks, we were enabled to plant 
such vegetables as early Peas, Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, &c., the wet weather being favourable to^ 
the newly>planted plants. ' 



THB HARDY PBIHT OABDEW. 

By W. H. Clabxe, Gardener to Sir William Plowdbk, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

BxtdB and OrofU, — Examine fruit-tree stocks 
budded last season, and cut down any in which 
, the buds are not growing and graft them. This 
will be preferable to waiting until budding titne 
again, as the time so crAined amounts to one^ 
season. Bemove the binding material from* 
"buds" which are growing, and cut the stocks 
down to within 1 foot of the bud, but not shorter, 
a» this portion of the stock is necessary to afford 
ft»eana of support to the growth from the bud. 
This portion of the stock left last season (or 
twelve months earlier) should now be removed, 
and such work is termed "snagging." Around 
the intexstioes of the bud, under the binding 
material, American blight often hibernates, and 9 
not des^yed by means previously stated, will 
kill the buds entirely. 

Iroyeriny Fruii Tress. — Fruit-trees may be 
increased by layering in cases where a good 
strong brandi can be spared near to the ground 
surface. Make a slanting cut about 3 inches in 
length in such a branch, followed by a second 
cat to remove a piece of the wood entirely ; ^ 
the part so out firmly into the ground by means^ 
of a forked stick or peg, making the soil firm 
about it, and covering it with soil to the depth of 
12 inches. When upon examination it is found 
that the layered branch has formed roots, it may be 
partially severed from the parent tree, increasing 
the degree of severance as the season progresses. 

Insect Pests, — If any trees were not given a 
winter-dressing, this work may be carried out now, 
and trees whid^ were dressed in the winter may 
with great advantage be sprayed again, using for 
this application a solution oi Blundell's Parifl-> 
green paste ; the paste is more easily mixed with 
water than the powder and is safer to use. Half 
an ounce dissolved in 12 gallons of water is a safe 
mixture to apply. In gardens wheris the use of 
Aese anenicai poisons is objected to an excellent 
iiweettoide and fungicide will be found in the 
Bordeanxoaixtuse, composed of 6 lb. of sul- 
phate of copper and 4 lb. of unslaoked lime, 
^lace the sulphate of copper in a bag sus- 
pended in a wooden vessel containing suf- 
ncient water to dissolve it. Slack the lime 
m as little waiter as possible in a separate 
veMel, afterwards mix the two together, adding 
neater up to 60 gallons. For use through a sprayer 
the liquid should be carefully stnuned to take 
out any residue from the lime. Gooseberry-trees 
Utiat were badly attacked with caterpillars last 
year may again suffer this season. As soon as any 
caAerpillais are noticed spray the buahee with Hel- 
lebore Tea, which is much more effective than Hel- 
lebore powder, and may be moro quickly applied. 



EBUITS UlTDSB ai.A8S. 

Bf F. JosDASt Gardener to Dr. Cobbbt, Impney Hall 
Qiucdens, Droltwich. 

Figs. — ^The earliest trees grown in pots will 
soon skow signs of swelling, their fruits, which 
will not afterwards be long before ripening. A 
warm and slightly drier atmosphere will be 
necessary, also increased ventilation, and full 
exposure of the fruits to the sun^s rays, in order 
to obtain good colour and high flavour. Semove 
all weak shoots as they a|^ar, and pinch out 
the points of others. Afford liberal supplies 
of warm liquid manure, and apply rich top- 
dressings of loam and half-decayed manure to 
the roots of trees which are swelling their fruits. 



Syringe the trees freely, and do all that is possible 
to prevent red-spider. 

Fig Trees in Borders, — The earliest of the trained 
trees grown on the extension system of training 
will require regular attention to thinning, tying 
down of shoots, and occasional stopping of strong 
shoots. The roote being in restricted borders 
should be encouraged te the surface by applica- 
tions of decayed manure and abundant supplies 
of warm liquid manure. During the time the 
trees are in flower the temperature at night should 
be 58** te &fi, rising 10** higher daring the day . 
with fire-heat. Fire-heat should be discontinued 
early on bright mornings when there is a pro- 
spect of the temperature rising ; employ a little 
ventilation when the atmospheric temperature is 
at 68"*. Close the house early in the afternoon, 
and syringe the trees copiously. The latest trees 
in cold- houses where no fire-heat is used should 
be retarded as long as possible by admitting 
abundance of air to the house until growth 
commences. 

Cucumbers, — The earliest spring- sown plante 
will now be in full bearing. Do not overcrop 
them, or it will be impossible te obtain from them 
a supply lasting over several months. Tie in the 
growths, and pinch out the pointe of the shoots 
at the first leaf beyond the fruite. Should the 
plante show signs of weakness, a little extra 
growth may be allowed. Apply light tep- 
dressings of warmed soil as they become necessary, 
and afford liberal supplies of warm, weak liquid- 
manure now that the plante are fruiting freely. 
The temperature at night should be about 68% 
and a little air may be admitted when the 
temperature has risen to 78°, allowing a further 
rise of 10° or 15° with sun-heat after the house is 
closed and in conjunction with abundant 
moisture. Some growers admit no air whatever 
through the ventilators, but plante so treated 
make gross growths, produce a heavy crop, but 
soon become exhausted, and must be replaced 
with fresh plante, or be allowed a considerable 
time to regain a satisfactory condition. 

Frame Cucumbers should be gilvoa a little 
ventilation early on bright mornings, and the 
plante be encouraged to grow by syringing them 
lightly and closing the house early in the day 
until the plante become established. Do not over- 
feed the plante in the early stages nor subject the 
roote to excessive moisture. Place the fruits in 
glasses or on slates to prevent them from becoming 
blanched. 

PLANTS triTDSB GI.ASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthbs, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Eppinff, Essex. 

Euphorhia (Poinsetiia) puleherrima.—ln order to 
have a batoh of plante in flower early in November, 
these should be propagated as soon as growths 
are procurable for use as cuttings. Suficient 
stock plante for the purpose shoiud be put in a 
Ououmber-houseor similar structure and plunged 
in a hot-bed of leaves. Syringe them often, but 
do not afford much water to the roote. When 
the growths are about 3 inches in length, detach 
them from the plante with a good " heel,'' and 
insert them singly in thumb-pote in old soil from 
the potting-sbed, with a layer of silvter^sand on 
the surface. Let the pote of soil stand in the 
house to warm an hour previous to being used, 
and insert the cuttings direct into them, plunging 
the pote without delay in cocoanut-fibre in a 
frame or under beU-glassee. 

Euphorbia jaequiniofflora, — For supply ingflowers 
for cutting this plant is invaluable, and when 
grown under the best conditions it forms a very 
striking feature grouped amongst foliage plante. 
If .five or six stock plante be placed in heat and 
treated as advised for Euphorbia puloherrimay 
they will yield a quantity of cuttings, and these 
will fiower early in November. In the cultivation 
of this plant much light, heat and moisture are 
essential. A 48-siBe (5-inoh) pot will contain all 
the Booi they require!, and should not be exceeded 
unless two or more plante are grown in a pot. 
This plan I do not advise unless grown for any 
particular object. ThemostsuitabLepoaitionforthe 
plante to grow in is one in a low-roofed Cucumber 
or Melon-house, where as the plante make growth 
the shoote can be tied to the wires up the roof of 



the house, and be fully exposed to the sun's rays. 
They require careful watering at the roote, and 
should be syringed freely overhead during their 
season of growth* 

Centropogon Lucyanus. — I prefer to propagate 
this annually, but it is by no means essential,, 
as good fiowers may be obteined from speci- 
mens several years old ; but the plante them- 
selves get out of bounds, and are not useful 
or handy for grouping; therefore for general 
purposes it is advisable to propagate a few 
each year. The plante are now starting into- 
growth, and should be afforded a copious water- 
ing ; and if to be grown-on should be shaken 
out of their pots, the old soil reduced, and 
the plante repotted in a compost of loam and 
peat in equal proportions, with a little silver-sand 
and some small charcoal added. 

Cinerarias, Primulas, Sj^c—A few seeds of each 
of these should be sown now in pans containing^ 
finely-sifted soil. 'Place the pans in a warm> 
shaded house until the sei^s have germinated. 
Plante that are developing their flowers should 
be given frequent applications of weak liquid- 
manurejobtained from the soaking of sheep-dung,, 
and they will require to be shaded on hot, sunny 
days. 

THE TLOWESR Q-ABBSN. 

By W. A. MiLLBB, Gardener to Ijovd Hbnbt C. 
Bbntinck, M.P., UnderleyHall* WestmorekuEid. 

Seeds, — Sow on a slight hotbed seeds of 
Amaranthus caudatus, Acrodiniums, Marvel of 
Peru, Marigolds, and Zinnias. Prick off seedlings 
of Antirrhinums into rich soil in frames whenlarge 
enough to handle,, also Nicotianas, Mimulus, &c. 

8u>e«t Peas.— The ground for these should b» 
deeply dug and some good turfy-loam and rotten 
manure mixed with the soil. Apply a sprinklinfc 
of superphosphate [of lime and bone-meal. It- 
pays to sow the seeds in pote, as the extra 
trouble involved reduces the risks of loss from 
the attacks of slugs and birds; Sweet Peas 
require much space, overcrowding being fatal to 
success. It is on record that nearly 500 sprays 
have been gathered from one plant in a season,, 
and about mty sprays at one gathering. 

Xniphcfias that were divided and potted last, 
autumn and have been kept in a cool-house may 
be planted now. They may also be increased bgp 
division in spring. Eniphofiaa thrive in a waim 
situation in a deep, rich, but light soil conteining 
liberal supplies of rotten manure and leaf- 
mould. Do not disturb established clumps, but 
reduce the winter coverings that have protected 
these. Amongst the autumn-flowering acMrte,. 
K. aloides maxima, K. ooridlina superba, and 
E. Ffitzeri are good ; E. Tuckii flowers in June> 
E. caulescens has bluish-grey foliage and flowers 
eeriy. 

Coriaderia argentea, — Now is a good time to 
plant Pampas grass in a sunny position sheltered 
ttom wtiids, employing a light soil enriched with 
plenty of stable manure. 

Eryngiums require deep sand^ soil, and plantings 
ahouii not be delayed after this date. E. Oliveri'- 
anum superbom is remarkable for tiie intense 
glistening blue colour of ite stems and flowere* 
E. gigantoum is silvery-white, E. alpinum fioweca 
early, and E. planum late. 

Hardy Heaths grow best in peat, but will thrive 
in most soils that are free from lime. When 
planting, put leaf-mould or peat obtained fronk 
the fells about ihe roots, to give them a good 
start Eriaa camea and £. codonodes are 
flowering well thia month. The many varietiea 
of E. vulgaris are all good, particularly alba». 
alba var. gracilis, Hammondii, Alportii, aurea,. 
and cuprea ; the copper-coloured is very distino^ 
tive. Other choice varieties of Ericas are E. 
ciliarisy E. einere% E. Tetralix, and E. vagans. 
If propagated in autumn and kept in a cook 
frame, then transplanted in due course, Ericaa 
make nice plante in two seasons. 

Alpine Plants, S^c, of dwarf and s|n»ading- 
growth, suitable for planting about the steps of a 
rockery : Ac»na inermis, Antennaria tomentosa, 
Arenaria balearica, Dianthus deltoides, Erinua 
alpinus, Sedums, many varieties. Thymus Ser- 
pyUiun. 
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APPOIITIEITS rai TIE EISIIII WEEI. 



MONDAY. AP3. 10 J ^l™i?^VI.„"ulli;!* ^"'P"^'- 
( ment society Meet. 

/Royal Hm-ticultural Society's 
I Committees Meet. 
! National Rose Society's Com- 
I mittee Meet. 

y Devon Daffodil and Sprinij^ 
TUESDAY, Apa.ll\ FJower Show at Plymouth 
(3 days). 
Brighton Spring Flower Show 
1 (2 days). 

\ British Gardeners' Association 
^ Meet, at Sutton. 

iSliropshlre Horticultural So- 
ciety's Spring Flower Show 
at Shrewsbury. 
Chester Paxton Society's Spring 
Flower Show (2 days). 

C Kidderminster and District 
'SATURDAY, Apb. 15^ Horticultural Society's Daf- 
C fodil Show. 



tALE8 FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY and FRIDAY NEXT- 

Japanese Llliums, Fruit Trees, Hardy Border and 
Herbaceous Plants, Begonias. <&c , at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.G., by Pi-otheroe <fc MorrU, at 12. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT— 

200 Azaleas mollis. Palms, and Plants; 1,000 Fruit 
Trees. Perennials, Carnations, Llliums, <&c., at 
67 and 68, Cheap9lde, E.G.. by Protheroe <b Morris, 
at 12.— Unreserved Sale of Duplicate Plants of the 
Walton Grange CoUeetlon of Orclilds, at Walton 
Oran£:e. Stone, Staffs., by Protheroe & Morris, 
at 12.30.— Roses. Palms, Ataleas, Gladioli, LUles, 
<&c., at Stevens' Rooms, at 12.3 >. 

FRIDAY NEXT- 

Importation of Vanda Sanderlana and numerous 
other Imported and Estobllshed Orchids, at 67 and 
68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe <b Morris, at 12.30. 

iFor f^trthir portfcittari tee our AdveriiaemefU eottMiM.) 



lias, Hollies, Ivies, Pelargoniums, decorative 
shrubs, the profitable culture of fruit-trees, 
these are only a few of what may be called 
his specialities. His sympathies, in fact, 
ranged almost over the whole field of horti- 
culture. We say almost, for an exception 
rises to our minds— we do not recall any 
saying or writing of bis relating to Orchids. 
With this exception, if it be an exception, 
William Paul was catholic in his sympa- 
thies as regards horticulture. 

When, some years after the death of his 
father, William Paul founded in 1860 the 
present Royal Nurseries at Waltham CroES, 
his zeal, energy, and intelligence soon 
ensured such a measure of success that for 
many years the nursery has ranked among 
the foremost in the kingdom. 

It 18 certain that, with such endowments 
as he possessed, bis career would have been 
equally successful had he chosen literature, 



Average Tbmperatitbb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

— ffr-r. 

Actual Tempebatubes :— 

London.— Wedfiewiay, April 5 (6 p.m.): Max. 55*; 
Mln.4r. 
Gardeners' Chronicle Office. 41, Wellington Street, 
Coveht Garden, London.— ThurMay, April 6 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 30*1 ; Temp.. 44". 
Weather— bright with cold winds. 
Tboyisces.— Wednesday, ApHl b (6 V.U.): Max 49", 
Bournemouth ; Min. 45^ W. Coast of Wales. 



WMii.mP.Mi. V^*^ f.f*'^' on March 31 
at Waltham Cros?, of 
William Paul British horticulture loses 
one of its most distinguished representa- 
tives. He was in his eighty-thiid year. 
Naturally he had for some time past retired 
from active participation in those duties in 
the execution of which he had been for so 
many years zealous beyond measure. Xever- 
iheless, almost to the last his mental powers 
were keen and his interest in matters horti- 
cultural relatively unabated. 

So long as the Bose'remains an object of 
Attraction, so long will the memory of 
William PAUL;;beltrea8ured. For it is as a 
rosarian that he] is best known. Few, if 
any, knew Boses'as he did ; few could more 
4iru]y gauge the public taste with regard to 
them; few could grow them better; few 
Scnew better how to display them to advan- 
tage. Comparatively early in his career we 
Und him advocating the culture of Roses in 
pots (then a]|novelty), and inveighing against 
the formal ugliness that still characteriEes 
the ordinary Rose ehow. To the last he 
showedjus by many examples the better and 
more^rtistic way of exhibiting Roses. 

Among the Roses which he raised the 
following arejsome of the chief: — 



Beauty of]. Waltham 

Boadicea 

Clio 

corallina 

Crown Prince 

Duke of Albany 

Earl of Warwick 

Ella Gordon 

Enchantress 

Little Qem (Sfoss) 



Lord Macau lay 
Magna Charta 
Medea 

Morning Glow 
Pride of Waltham 
Queen Mab 
Star of Waltham 

SULPHURBA<Tea) 

White Lady 
Waltham Climber 



But Roses did not monopolise Mr. Pauls 
attention. Hollyhocks, Hyacinths, Oamel- 



Thk late WILLIAM PAUL, V.M.H. 



art or science as his sphere of work. Cir- 
cumstances led him into a businees career, 
in which he achieved success; but either 
literature or art or science was assuredly the 
loser. We have sufficient proof of this in 
his Contributions to Horticultural Literature, 
a book published in 1892, wherein he 
gathered up into a whole a small number of 
his contributions to the horticultural Press. 
In their perusal it is easy to appreciate the 
intelligent grasp of the subject he had in 
hand, easy to recognise the clear, fluent, 
sometimes trenchant style in which his 
writings were couched. He wrote because 
he had something to say, and what he said 
he said well. 

Loudon discovered his talents, and for a 
short time he lent his aid to that indus- 
trious and zealous writer, who did so much 
for the spread of horticultural knowledge. 
Loudon died in 1843, and then Lindley, 
ever keen in recognising and utilising 
ability, availed himself of the services of 
the young aspirant. As far as we know, 
William Paul's earliest contribution to the 
Gardeners' Chronicle was in 1843, the subject 
'^Pot Roses.'* So that up to a few days 



since we might have claimed William Paul 
as, if not our oldest living contributor, yet 
certainly one of the very few who have been 
associated with the Chronicle from its insti- 
tution in 1841 up to a recent period, when 
his advancing age deprived us of the help of 
his ready pen. For some years also he was 
concerned with the late Dr. Hogg and Mr. 
Thomas Moore in the editorship of The 
Florist and Pomologist, 

It was not only in the periodical Press 
that William Paul made his influence felt. 
Articles in the Press, however valuable, are 
more or less ephemeral. Collected in book 
form they are more persistent and more 
accessible. Hence The Rote Garden, now in 
its tenth edition, comprises a body of sound 
information and judicious comment not to 
be found in equal measure elsewhere. As a 
richly illustrated book that work is neces- 
sarily expensive, but to meet the public 
demand William Paul issued book after 
book, edition after edition, adapted to the 
requirements of those with moderate means. 
His literary achievements are, however, so 
well known and appreoiated that we need 
make no further allusion to them. 

We have said that had he so chosen he 
might have made for himself a reputation 
in science. If the reader will consult Mr. 
Paul's lecture on the "Improvement of 
Plants,'' wherein he narrates how he *= im- 
proved " the common Parsley, the Brussels- 
Sprouts, the Aster, the Hollyhock, and a 
host of other flowers, in addition to the 
Roses which have conferred fame on the 
Waltham nurseries, and some of which are 
above alluded to, he will see that the 
procedures adopted were not merely of a 
casual, hit-or-miss nature, but were methods 
based upon accurate observation and carefal 
inference. In these days when so much atten- 
tion is bestowed on variation and hereditary 
transmission, this lecture deserves the moat 
careful study. It was read at a " provincial 
show'' held at Manchester in 1869, under 
the auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and happily is reprinted in the 
Contributions, to which we have already 
alluded. It is one of the most important 
memoirs in the scientific horticulture of 
our time, and will prove of great value to 
those concerned in substantiating or refuting 
the Mendelian hypothesis, De Ybies' theory 
of " mutation," or experimental horticulture 
generally. 

It may here be mentioned incidentally 
that Mr. Paul collected a library, in which 
he took great delight, and which is extra- 
ordinarily rich in books on gardening and 
garden botany. 

As to his artistic tendencies we have 
already alluded to the improvement he 
introduced in the method of showing Roses. 
An editorial article in these columns on 
July 26, 1874, was followed up by an object- 
lesson by Mr. Paul at the Royal Botanic 
Society, which elicited a large meed of 
approbation. From that time to this the 
firm has acted on the same plan, and at 
the last Temple Show the crowning award 
of the Veitchian Cup, allotted to the best 
exhibit in the Show, was given to the collec- 
tion of Roses shown by Messrs. W. Paul & 
Son, and arranged artistically in accordance 
vrith the principles already mentioned. 
' Farther illustrations of the artistic faculty 
possessed by Mr. Paul may be found in his 
lectures on ornamental trees and their 
disposition on landscape gardening, the 
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arrangement of colour, the dressiog of 
ilorist's flowers— "floricultural millinery" he 
termed it — and other similar subjects. 

We have said enough to justify our conten- 
tion. For the matter of that nobody who 
had the pleasure of knowing the man 
would question it. Naturally, oeo so 
Full of ideas, so replete with knowledge, so 
expert in practice, took a prominent part in 
•the public life of horticulture. He was at one 
time rarely absent from public functions, 
and as a fluent and eloiquent speaker 
effectively contributed to the promotion 
of any cause in which he was interested. 
He was one of the Executive Committee of 
the famous 1866 Exhibition, and was one 
of the earliest of those on whom the V.M H. 
was conferred. Truly may we say, "There 
is a great man fallen in Israel !" 

Our Supplementary Illustration to the 
present issue presents a view of part of the rock 
garden in the Bifj^ht Hon. Jobiph Chambbslain'b 
garden at Highbury, near Birmingham. This 
particxdar portion is known as the " spring lock- 
garden/' because the spMes of plants are those 
that bloom very early m the season, as Arabis, 
Anbrietia, &c. Our readers will see that they 
flower very profusely and give to the path a bright 
and attractive appearance. We refer to recent 
numbers for other illustrations and full details 
jrelating to this garden. 

Royal Horticultural Society. — The 
next meeting of the Society's Committees will be 
held in the Hall, Vincent Square, on Tuesday, 
April 11, when a lecture will be delivered by Mr. 
T. J. PowBLL on " Betarded Potatos." 

SURVEYORS' Institution.— The next ordin- 
ary General Meeting, being the second of the 
two afternoon meetings arranged for the 
•convenience of country members, will be held in 
the Lecture Hall of the Institution on Monday, 
April 10, 1905, at 4 p.m., when a paper will be 
read by Mr. H. M. Cautlbt, A.B.I.B.A., entitled 
" Farm Buildings." 

POTATOS. — According to the reports of ex- 
periments made at Burgoyne's Farm, under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Universi^, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1903—1904, the best of 
the newer main crop varieties was Bobbie's 
Factor ; the best new second early was Findlay's 
Boyal Kidney. The Potatos which resisted 
disease beet were Sutton's Discovery and Findlay's 
Jlvergood. Whole tubers rather than cut sets 
were decidedly best, and tubers weighing nine to 
ten to the pound, that is about Ij to Ig inch, 
were most suitable. However desirable such 
experiments may be, they are such as could and 
should be undertaken by the growers themselves. 
From a University Department we look rather for 
4icientiflo research thanfor practical demonstration. 

POTATOS IN 1004.— We extract the foUowing 
notes from AgHcuXturaX Eetums, 1904, published 
by the Board of Agriculture :— 

The total production of Potatos has only three times 
•revioiiBlj been exceeded, the greatest crop on record — 
^743,203 tons— having been returned in 1884. England 
■and Scotland both bad, in 1904, a yield per acre 
Jargely above average, the former by 6 owt., the latter 
iby almost 30 cwt., while an average of over 7 tons per 
acre, a^ was secured in Scotland, has never previously 
been noted in any of the three divisions of Great 
Britain. Wales was not so fortunate, the 4 '84 tons 
per acre there returned representing about 12 cwt. less 
•than the mean. The best results in England were 
secured in Lancaster, with nearly 2 tons more than the 
average ; while crops of about a ton over normal were 
secured in Bucks, Chester, Cumberland, Durham, 
Norfolk, Northumberland, Salop, Stafford, and Surrey. 
On the other hand the yield tell below the mean by 
over a ton in Cambridge and ComwalL Lincolnshire, 
the chief Potato • growing county, had a deficit of 
•one-third of a ton per acre. In Scotland, one county 
dJD\y, Dumbarton, fell slightly below the normal. 



Banff and Kinross had almost 3J tons above the 
average ; while Bute, Caithness, Fife, and Forfar were 
all more than 2 tons to the good. The laxgast yield 
recorded in any single county was 9*45 {tons on the 
small area in Clackmannan, while Banff also secured 
over 9 tons to the acre. 

Mr. Dinter, who for tbe last eight years bas 
been in German S.W. Africa, writes to say that 
he is about to return for a few months, and that 
his address from May 10 to September 10 will be 
— Herr Botanikbr Dintxb, Bautzen, Saxony. 

Diseases of Trees.— We learn that the 
Board of Agriculture has issued a series of 
coloured diagrams, prepared at Kew, illustrative 
of some of the more frequent diseases of trees. 
Each sheet may be had for Ir, and the whole set, 
post free, for 9f . 6d. A descriptive account is 
given, together with an indication of the reme- 
dial measures to be taken in each case. Among 
the nine are illustrations of Apple canker. Larch 
canker. Peach-leaf curl, &c. Any bookseller can 
supply them, or direct application may be made 
to Messrs. Wtman k Sons, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Geo. Monro Concert Committee, ^t* We 
are informed that the concert held on Februai^23, 
realised a profit of JiA& 140.; out of tfai8>6um 
donations have been given to trade charities, &c., 
as follows :— Gardeners' Boyal Benevolent Insti- 
tution, jeiO 10s.; Wholesale Fruit and Potato 
Trades Benevolent Society, M 6s.; Charing 
Cross Hospital, £S 5s.; Surgical Aid Society, 
jeS 5s. : Boyal Ophthalmic Hospital; JB2 2s. ; Boyal 
Lifeboat Institution, M% 2s, ; Geo. Monro, Ltd., 
Pension Fund,\£2 2s. ; Geo. Monro, Ltd., Outing 
Fund, JS2 2$., the remainder being placed to the 
reserve account. 

An Impostor.— Gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpbol are cautioxied against a man 
who states that he is *' out of work." His story is 
•plausible, but does not bear investigation, and the 
police have already received a complaint about him. 

Reorganisation of the Buitenzorq 
Botanic Garden.— The Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Buitenzorg, was instituted by Boyal 
mandate on July 28, 1904, and is now in opera- 
tion. The establishment consists of gardens, 
trial-fields, laboratories, museums, &c., in connec- 
tion with which are special eections, notably those 
for forestry and veterinary study, and the Govern- 
ment Coffee and Cinchona plantations. It is in 
name that the establishment is altered ; the 
various sections will be maintained as before. It 
is proposed to form during the year new labora- 
tories for the study of indigenous products, and 
for bacteriology and field geolof<y, a maritime 
zoological station, and Several meteorological field 
stations. Natural sciences, more particularly 
botany, are placed under the department, which 
in this matter replaces the Buitenzorg Institute, 
with instructions to keep up all the traditions. 
The publication of the Awnaltt du Jardin Bo- 
ianique de Buitenzorg and of the Iconea Bogorientes 
is continued with no change of names. The 
Bulletin will be entitled Bulletin du D4partement 
de V Agriculture. 

Produce from the Channel Islands and 
Egypt.— The Sussex Daily News for April 3 stated 
that the average number of boxes of cut flowers 
received daily at Newhaven from the Channel 
Islands is about 2,600, and in addition to this 
there are about 2,000 packages of other produce, 
made up of Badishes, Green Peas, Kidney Beans, 
New Potatos, ripe Figs, Tomatos, Melons, Cucum- 
bers, and Asparagus. The bulk of this is for 
the- London markets, and the North, vi& London. 
There are also large quantities of Onions im- 
ported through Dieppe. These are coming from 
Egypt, and the number of sacks on two days last 
week was about 6,000— equal to 300 tons. The 
Guernsey service is a daily one, and two fast 
steamers are engaged in it. . 



New Public Garden at Norwich.— By 
the widening of Bishopbridge Bead, Norwich, and 
through the levelling of the slopes to the river, 
the people of Norwich have acquired a valuable 
open space of ground, which has been laid out aa 
a public garden. The slopes themselves— to be 
known henceforth as " Bishopbridge Garden " — 
promise to become very beautiful. Mr. J. Wabd, 
the Parks Superintendent, has carried out this 
portion of the scheme in a very thorough manner. 
Upon the face of the slopes paths have been out 
out and levelled, and beds made for the reception 
of selected varieties of floweriug shrubs. 

publications RECEIVED.-Clrculars and Agricul- 
tural Jounial of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, 
No8. 22, iZ, and 24. Plant Breeding, by R. H. Lock ; 
Oround Nuts in CeyUm, by Herbert Wright : Varieties 
of Cacao in the Gardens atid Experiment Station at Pera- 
deniya by R. H. Lock. Nos. 25 and 28, The Castor OH 
Hani in CeyUyn^ by Herbert Wright; PUKid Breeding 
(Part II.), by R. H. Lock. Nos. 27, 28. and 29, Plant 
Breeding (Part III.), R. H. Lock ; Branch Canker in Tea^ 
J. B. Carruthers : Canker (Nectria) of Para Euf>ber {Hevea 
BragiliensisX J. B. Carruthers. — /otcmaZ de la Soditi 
d: Horticulture du Japon^ December 1&, 1904. Contents : 
Citrus medica et sa Culture, by M. Sasaki ; M. Oolshi, 
Choix des Variety de Pfiche ; M. Fumkawa, Anemones 
chlnensis and cernua ; and M. Murakami, Culture des 
Chrysskntbiivaes.—BttUetindu Jardin Imperial BaUmiitue de 
St. Petersbourg. Tome IV., livi-aison 6. A new building 
intended for teed trials and as a phytopathological centre 
has recently been finished. It is in connection with 
the botanical museum and biological laboratory. 
Three large glasshouses and other additions have 
also been completed IsAely. —Lehrbuch des Qartenbattes, 
von Max Ldbner (verlag von T. Schmidt, Zurich}.— 
Annalen des K, K. ^aturhtstorischen Hofinuseums. von Dr. 
F. Steindachner (Wien, H. H61der).— From the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
come the following Bulletins :— No. 51, Miscellaneous 
■papers. I. The Wilt Disease of Tobacco, and its Control, 
by R. McKenney ; II. Work of the Community Demon- 
stration Farm at Terrell, Tex., by S. A. Knapp: III. 
Fruit Trees Frozen in 1904, M. B. Waite ; IV. CuUivation 
of Australian Wattle, D. G. Fairchlld : V. Legal and 
Customary Weights per Bushel of Seeds, E. Brown : VI. 
Golden Seal {Hydrastis canadensis), by Alice Henkel and 
C. Klugh. Bulletin No. 6d~Nomendature of the Appte, 
compiled by W. H. Ragan. Bulletin No.ee—Seeds ana 
Plants Imported from September, 1900, to December, 1908, 
Inventory No. 10.— No. 71, Soil Inoculation for Legumes, 
by G. T. Moore. No 72, Part II , Salt Water Limits of 
WHd Bice, by C. 8. Scofield.— i{o(«(M do Ifuwo GoOdi- 
Historia Natural e Ethnqgraphia-Pard, Brasil (1904).— The 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds : Fourteenth 
Annual Report, to December 31, 1901. This Society is 
now incorporated under Royal Charter, and does ex- 
cellent work in seeking to preserve from reckless 
destruction all birds, irom the peacock of India to the 
wren of St. Kilda. At the recent annual meeting. Dr. 
E. A. Wilson, of the Antarctic Expedition, pleaded for 
protection for penguins. — AgricuUural Fxperhnent 
Station, University of California, Report from June, 1908, 
to June, 1904. Tlie number of students having greatly 
increased, new buildings are necessary ; the University 
Farm also is now too small. Soil Physics and Geolonr 
and Agricultural Products are dealt with ; also Viti- 
culture. Economic Botany, and Plant Pathology, and 
there are stations' devoted to general culture.— From 
the New Hampshire College Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Sixteenth Annual Report. Satisfactory progress 
was made during 1901. Also Bulletin No. 116: The 
Inspection of Feeding Stuffs in 190i.— Agenda Horiicole, 
1906. (Paris: Librairie Horticole. 8i bis. Rue de 
Grenelle.) A useful notebook and diary full of hints 
and tables. 



KEW NOTES. 



Clxsodindbon mtbmeoophilum, Bidlsfg (see 
Oardmers* Chronicle, April 9, 1904, flg. 98).— A 
fine group of this handsome and comparatiYely 
new species is now the chief feature in the 
Stove (No. 9). It is quite distinct from all 
the other members of the genus under cultiva- 
tion, for they are usually vigorous climbers 
or well-branched shrubs, whereas C. myrmeoo- 
philnm has a stout, erect, and generally un 
branched stem, plants with more than a single 
stem being quite exceptional. The opposite 
leaves are oblong-linear in form, and about 1 foot 
in length, having a silvery sheen on the upper 
surface. The['plant generally carries about six 
pairs of leaves at the flowering period. The erect 
panicle of rather large ochreous-red flowers is 
usually 1 foot in height, produced on a stem of 
from 1^ to 2 feet high. The panicle is pyramidal 
in form, the flowers are very numerous and 
showy, making a handsome inflorescence. During 
the development of the flowers the buds gradually 
move into three distinct positions; when first 
produced they are erect, and almost at right 
angles with the pedicel; they then gradually 
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twist round until the apex of the bud points 
direotly downwards; and erentually, by the 
time the flowers are ready to expand, tiiey stand 
out horizontally from the stem. 

This species first flowered at Eewin April, 1902 
having been sent to the Royal Gardens in 1896 
by Mr. H. N. Bidley, whp discovered it in the 
dense forests of Singapore. The plants now in 
flower are from cuttings rooted nearly twelve 
months ago. Plenty of heat and moisture are 
necessary for its successful cultivation. 

Chlobaa lonosbsactsata, Lindley. 

A plant of this uncommon terrestrial Orchid is 
now flowering in the Odontoglossum-house. It 
is a native of Chile, where it is found growing on 
the rocky plateaux in great abundance. The 
species was soEt to Kew by Mr. F. W. Burbidge 
in January, 1903, when it was figured for the 
Botanical Magazine (t. 7909), but failed to flower 
in the following year. This year it has made a 
good rosette of leaves, and is carrying a spike 
about 1 foot in height, having twelve flowers, 
which are rather more than an inch in diameter. 
The sepals and petals are white, the two lateral 
eepals being tipped with a solid, fleshy, green, 
hocn-like tip. The labellum is orange-coloured, 
with several green crests. 

It is a pretty and exceedingly interesting 
Orchid, though unfortunately it belongs to a 
genus whioh is rather difficult to manage under 
cultivation. The Kew specimen of 0. longe- 
bracteata was collected by Mr. Warburton, who 
says of it that " it always seemed to us that the 
plants grew in what were about the driest places 
possible, where the ground was so hard that it 
was difficult to dig them up with a garden 
trowel." (Syn. with Asaroa sinuata, Lindl.) WM, 

Ctnobchis kjiwcnsis 
ia a very beautiful terrestrial Orchid with rich 
lilac flowers, now in bloom in the Orchid-house. 

CaANOTHUB THYBfiUTLQ&US. 

This, which was the subject of a recent 
illaatcated notice, is already showing flower. 

Fbitilla&ia aubsa. 
A batoh of this pretty species ia very attractive 
just at present under the wall in the herbaceous 
ground. 

THI«AiBi;PI LATIVOUUM. 

This bright, white-flowerod Crucifer is in fuH 
b)oom in the herbaceous ground, and is so oon- 
flpiouoQs that it deserves to be better known. It 
would be well adapted by its dwarf habit for 
spring bedding. 

MUSCABI. 

It is just the time for these quaint and attrao- 
tive*plants; M. botryoides and M. racemosum, 
which throw their bold spikes of rich blue flowers 
well above the foliage, are among the.beet. 

Nabcissus Humbi, 
a large - flowered Daffodil with long, pointed, 
paiLe segments, is very conspicuous; so in their 
way are N. cyclamineus and the yellow Corbu- 
laria (Citrinus). 

Ibis assybiaca 
is very distinct with its lax, strap-like decurved 
foliage and erect spikes of pale blooms. I. 
orchioides is of dwarfer habit, and has yellow 
flowers. 

Pbunus tbiloba 
ia one of the loveliest of spring-flowering shrubs, 
and the botanist likes to get hold of its flowers, 
for they often show from two to five more or less 
leafy carpels revealing their presumed ancestral 
condition. 

Thb Alfinx Housb 
is fljyied with pretty, thinga Trilliums, Erythzo- 
niums, Muscaris, Saxifraga Grisebachii, a most 
distinct and pretty species with its erect, pink- 



coloured flower^spike ; Anemone ranunculeides, 
with bright yellow flowers; Saxifraga retusa, a 
gem with minute "foUage and rich rosy-lilac 
flowers. Androeaces are remarkable for the 
variation they show in their foliage, the newly- 
formed leaves being markedly .different from 
those of the autumn-formed rosettes. There are 
eo many beautiful things in this house that to 
catalogue them would be irksome ; the best thing 
is to go and see them. 

The Greenhouse No. 4 is, as usual, full of 
colour. Its contents are] so diversified that we 
must necessarily confine 'ourselves to the state- 
ment th&t this house is, if possible, more 
attractive than ever. 

Magnolia stbllata. 
A bed of this dwarf, deciduous Magnolia is 
particularly attractive with its conspicuous white 
fiowers. 



THE APIARY. 



Pv^rehoAing Beei^ — If it is decided to buy a 
stock in a skep it is well to do this early in the 
season before the combs contain much honey, 
there will then be less liability of the combs 
breaking down whilst transferring them to their 
new position. Before buying it will be well to 
make an examination of the condition of the 
colony. 

Bow to Examine the Hive, — Give the bees a puff 
of smoke and wait a minute or two, then give 
another puff and overturn the skep. This done, 
scrutinise the combs to see if they are mouldy. 
Press the combs apart in the centre with a view 
to finding out whether there is any brood, and in 
this way you should make certain that there is 
a queen, and that she is fertile. 

Hov; to Move Them. — ^Tie a piece of cheese-cloth 
over the mouth of the skep and caxry the whole, 
without any unnecessary jarring, mouth upwards' 

Sioarma^—One of the best methods ol com- 
mencing bee-keeping is to purchase a good swarm 
as early in the season as possible. A really good 
swarm would weigh about 6 or 7 lb., or about 
2 gall, in quantity. If they are bought of a dealer 
the price would not be less than 3f . 6d. per lb. ; 
but in this case he would guarantee that the 
swarm is headed by a young and prolific queen. 
The above price would not include carriage. 

The requisitet for a Beginner, — ^Tbe first thing 
is a hive well painted and fitted up with good 
foundation, worker base, and not less than 
eight sheets to the pound. Make quite certain 
that the foundation is securely fastened in the 
frames, or disaster is certain. It would be well 
to make a bee-veil of coarse black net. This 
always iiives a sense of security ; when handling 
bees, shun gloves of any description. Buy a 
smoker of good make, sections in tiie fiat, some 
good worker base foundation (extra thin), some 
metal separators, and make a section oiate. 

How to Treai the Btoairm when AaomiMd.— Take 
off the covering and shake out the bees in front 
of the entrance to their new home, which has 
been previouply fitted and made snug. Let tiiis 
be done in the evening. As their new home is 
without stores and the weather may not be 
suitable for the bees to make a fiight in search of 
food, it will be necessary to feed them on syrup 
for a short period. Disturb the bees as little as 
possible, and place a good supply of quilts on 
tiie top of the frames. Chloris, 



" DICKS' London Street Guide." — A 
useful list of London streets arranged in alpha^ 
betical order, with indications of the nearest 
main thoroughfares, and of the nearest railway 
station. It is amply worth the penny it costs, 
and may be had from Joav Dicks, Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, London. 

Liverpool Botanic Qaroenb. — There is 
an excellent display of Hippeastrums in theoe 
gardens at the present tune, c^auit'^g of 200 



plants, most of which have two spikes with four, 
five, and in some cases six fiowers on each spike. 
A similar number of well-grown plants of Cinera- 
rias of a good strain are also in fiower, and a large 
number of other miscellaneous spring-flowering 
plants. The Hippeastrums were all raised in these 
gardens several years ago from seed the result 
of cross-breeding from several plants originallj 
obtained from B. P. Exb & Sons. 



HONE CORRESPOIOEICL 

(The Editor does not hold himsdf responatble for the 
opintom expressed by hie Correepondente. ) 

VITALITY IN DAHLIA TUBERS.—Ih the early 
spring of 1904 we had occasion to pack an order 
for Dahlia pot-tubers, but received instructions to> 
cancel the order before the goods were dispatched.- 
The roots were left as packed in pap^ parcels,, 
and the box lay undisturbed until a few days ago- 
[twelve months afterwards], when most of the- 
roots were found to be sound, many of then» 
sprouted and are growing like the one which i» 
now enclosed. It thus appears that Dahlia tubera 
can be kept alive for a long time under suitable- 
conditions. Bobbie ^ Co., Rothesay, March 29. 

POTATO PLANTlNa— The method I adap^ iar 
planting Potatos is somewhat different te tha^ 
described by >Ir. Kichard Parker on p. 201, ami 
to that by Mr. Fyfe on p. 199. For tiie earliest 
crops of Potatos undoubtedly "sprouting" hach 
its advantages as the tubers come to maturity^ 
sooner. Where the whole Potato crop is growi» 
in the garden and a large quanti^ of seed 
Potatos is necessary, it would take a iastge number 
of trays and a considerable time to stemd aU th» 
Potatos on end to sprout. I contend that equally 
good results are obtained without this trouble* 
In planting Potatos I use an ironnahod dibber 
with a cross -handle fixed at the top and an in» 
tread placed 10 inches from the boUsm to allow 
of its being pressed into the soil by the foot;; 
the tvead also regulates the depth of the holes.. 
The planter works a tightly-stretched line, being: 
followed by another person who places the 
Potatos in tiie holes. The holes are not filled m 
with a rake, but with a two-tined ''hoe." I fin^ 
the use of the "dibber" is not detrimental tO' 
good cropping, nor is there irregularity in coming 
up if the work is done when l3ie soil is in good 
condition. The thorough working of the soil is of 
much greater importance than are mere methods. 
A, Jefferies, Moor BaXl Gardens, Harlow, E$sem, 

ACACIA DEALBATA. — Having grown an* 
flowered this species in a oool but sonny con- 
servatory, I may say that for several years I hMto> 
commenced cutting well - devel<^^ sprays of 
blossoms earljr in January. If " J. N. H. B."* 
intends plantmg this species^ and has sufilcienlr 
space at his disposal, he should make provision 
for a border of considerable size. Althougb 
gprowth is satisfactory in a limited root-run, ther» 
is the liability of the plant to cast the flower* 
buds during the antumn months, even if dosft' 
attention be given to watecing and feeding; fl*P*#> 
BoumemouiA. 



CAMELLIAS.— A small display of choice i 
ties of Camellias was made at a recent me " 
the Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Paul h Son, Waltham Gross, which found many 
admirers among the visitors, to whom, owing toi 
the partial disappearance ol the Camellia from our 
gardens in the last thirty yeaxs« they aj^^eassd iik 
file guise of veritable novelties. Of uncotmnuMh 
vsdcieties mention may be made of Madanu^ 
Strekeloff, a bloom of a pale rose tint with lazgs» 
petals regularly imbricated. It is <tf the sam» 
shade of colour as Pride oi Waltham, but the- 
petals are smaller and less reflexed. Duchess of 
York is a seedling raised at the Waltham Csoaa 
nursery. The colour is a deep shade of enmsapi. 
C. imbricata alb% Marchioness q£ Exeter, aad. 
many other old favoorites were shown. F. M, 

CRYPTOMERIA, AfiAUCARlA^ ETC.— Cryptouariia 
japonica grows« with many other fine specimea 
Cdnifers and ornamental trees, in the flower 
garden her^. Its height is 55 feet, and the girUifc 
of the main trunk at 6 feet from the ground ia. 
Sfeetilliinahes. The tree has thi:eeclikerlimbs». 
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<which oome from the main trunk near the 
ijgpKnmd-line ; they are prooombent for about 7 or 
j8 feet^ and then rise spirally* one to the height of 
.)K feet, one to 27 feet, and one to 18 feet. The 
largest limb has a girth of 2 feet 8 inches at 
•5 feet from the main stem; the diameter of the 
btenohes at the gronnd-lSTel is 88 feet. Abies 
ttobilis glanea, near by, has a height of orer 
JSt2 feet and a girth at 6 feet from the ground of 
•6 feet 11 inches. Two specimens of Aranoaria 
imbrioata, one male and the other female, grow 
•in dose proximity to the Oryptomeria. The female 
-specimen is 46 feet hiKh, with a girth of 6 feet 
11 inches, and the male specimen is slif^htly lees 
in girth bat about the same height. Two finer 
specimens of Arancaria that grew near by were 
•completely OTertnmed in a great gale that raged 
•here in November, 1001. At that time« also in 
-the same flower garden, a specimen of Gedros 
iDeedara, over 50 feet high and of large girth, 
'wae destroyed. In 4«his garden is a specimen of 
Bobinia pseud-Aoaoia over 60 feet high and 
liaving a girth of 6 feet 9 inches, i^. Sirwi, 

CUPRE88U8 TORUL08A AND THE CEDAR OF 

<IOA.— At page 276 of the Qofrdi^'Mrz* Chronicle 

for October 16 last, yon kindly inserted a para- 

4^raph above my name regiirding the difftculty of 

eeparating Capressus torulosa and C. Itisitanica 

lin their cultivated forms. To this paragraph 

.an editorial note was added, " C. torulosa is not 

known in China or near Gk>a." The purport of 

this note is not clear. If taken literally it is 

inaccurate, since C. torulosa, though indigenous 

-to the Himalayas, is widely cultivated in India 

«even on the plains, and would succeed well on 

^e ghauts above Goa. J. S. Gamble, in his 

•classical Jndton Timhera, states — " It (C. torulosa) 

grows weU and fast at Dehra Don, Sabaranpur, 

<;hikalda, in Berar, and even Calcutta." I can 

•remembor its growing in Southern India. There 

were specimens which grew with particular 

vigour on the Kilgiris. Then as regards China, 

4n A General View of the Qentu CuprBsnu, by 

Or. Maxwell T.- Hasten, we read under C. torulosa 

vat. Comeyana, "E. China vel e Japonia ut 

<«tiBtimant auctores allata, specimina indigena 

hucuaque tamen hand offensa," which may be 

^^ranslated " Introduced from Chinaandfrom Japan 

«9 att^ors believe ; indigenous speoiuaens of this 

^variety) not yet met with." The forest country 

<f{ the inaccessible mountainous regions of China 

has been so little explored by Exuropeans that it 

^s ttot suTprising that indigenous specimens of 

Oupressus torulosa have not yet oome to hand. 

But it would be somewhat surprising to find that 

<;. torulosa stopped short at the Himalayas while 

<so many other Himalayan trees extend eastwards 

across tibe Shan states of Burmah and the 

tnoontainous forest country of Yunnan. I am 

violined to think that C. sinensis originally came 

"from China, and C. Insitanica from Goa, and that 

"^ihey are both the cultivated forms of Cnpressus 

"torulosa. B, Hutching, Coneeroator of Forests, Cape 

^own. [Of course wild specimens were intended, 

«lot' Bitch as are cultivated. Our enquiries from 

Indian botanists and foresters as to the existence 

ot any wild Cypress near Goa have been 

^fruitless. £i>.] 

THE CUCUMBER "8PCT."— My object in 
•^drawing attention to the ravages committed 
among Cucumber crops, and the consequent 
'Serious loss to growers by this mysterious disease, 
^iras that some means for its prevention or extir- 
f)ation mi^t be found. To some extent that 
-object has been attained, Mr. Ward having con- 
-^buted some useful suggestions with respect to 
^he probable cause of its visitation, and some 
practical hints as to how its progress may be 
forested. I would not again have occupied 
your space on this subject were it not for the 
purpose of clearing up one or two points in my 
previous letters which seem .to have been mis- 
understood. Mr. Ward gives it as bis opinion 
that the cause of spot appearing on Cucumbers is 
not to be attributed to the composition and con- 
•dition of the soil in which the plants are growing 
imder expert management. In my firbt letter 
f stated my conviction— a conviction arrived 
at from recent evidence, which I will not 
repeat — that the soil in which the plants are 
jgrown is not the cause of the disease appearing. 



therefore we are agreed on this point, as far as 
practical experience carries us { but this is not to 
say that sdence, after all, may not prove by 
dem<»tstration that a certain chemical treatment 
of the soil may elfect a prevention of the disease. 
The most likely cause, in Mr. Ward's opinion, for 
the attack of the disease is to be found in the 
weak and wom-out condition of the plants after a 
period of heavy and continuous fruiting, iu" 
viting an attack in their more or less enft-ebled 
state. This, I think, is a natural and sound con- 
clusion in relation to the time that plants gene- 
rally are the most prone to attadrs of disease, 
such as mildew or infestation from insect pests. 
To my mind, I thoug[ht I had proved in my pre- 
vious letter that this at least was not the only 
reason likely to cause the disease, because I 
stated that quite yoimg plants having only three 
or four leaves, growing in good heat and well 
isolated fnom any affected plants, were infested 
in a garden which I visited last year, and I now 
hear that the pest has already made its appearance 
in some gardens at this early date. This, to some 
extent at least, proves that the cause of the 
disease is not entirely to be attributed to the 
proposition Mr. Ward advances. With respect to 
a preventive or a possible cure, Mr. Ward advises 
the frequent application of sulpbur vapour. No 
one appreciates better than I do f'le value of this 
mode of applying sulphur for the destruction d 
fungoid diseases, but the recommendation of its 
application must be qualified by the fact that 
it cannot be applied wttiiout leaving a decided 
residue behind it on the foliage or fruit It may 
<x>me in contact with, coating fl£ surfaces with a 
sort of silvery enamel, which after it sets is 
difficult to remove without injury to the fruit. 
For Boses under fflass affected with mildew after 
their season of flowering is over, or for fruit- 
trees, especially Vines, after the crops are 
gathered, this is certainly one of the best known 
remedies, but I venture to say that practitioners 
generally would hesitate long before applying it 
to Vines or any other fruit-trees in bearing, 
or even Cucumbers. Mr. Ward ia on firmer 
ground when he suggests that a contributing 
cause is to be found in the danger of producing 
a chill in the plants by the discontinuance of fire- 
heat at night too soon — say the middle to the end 
of June. I am quite of his opinion here, and 
would strongly advocate the continuance of a 
little fire-heat at night well into the middle of 
July as calci^ted to stave off the disease more 
than anything else. Many growers will be much 
interested in the statement which appeared in 
the Gardeners' Vhronicle of the 25th ult., that [it 
was reported that] a means had been found 
for its prevention and cure, and that jei,000 
is claimed for the divulgation of the secret. 
The knowledge if made general would no do*ibt 
be cheap at the price, and the wonder is that the 
fortunate discoverer does not secure his discovery 
by letters patent, which should be worth much 
more to him than the price mentioned if the 
remedy, after independent and searching trial by 
competent men, proved effective under all 
concUtiona. Ovoen Thomas, 



SENTIMENT V. PROFIT.— I do not often tres- 
pass on your space, but I should like to say a few 
words anent Mr. Douglas's remarks on p. 66 on 
sunny walls. There is no doubt we shall have to 
study economics more. It is painful to witness 
the indifference the average cottager has to 
anything in the way of progress, even if it would 
add to his own pleasure and profit. A few years 
ago I came across a Vine-clad cottage, and as 
everything seemed favourable for an experiment, 
the growtii of the Vine strong and vigorous, the 
atmosphere clear, soil and aspect good, with pro- 
tection from marauders, I got into conversation 
with the owner (a man of the labouring: class), 
and pointed out to him the possibility of 
obtaining a crop of fruit next year, and volun- 
teered my services to come at intervals through 
the season and do what was necessary to attain 
that object, but as soon as I mentioned that it 
would mean keeping the laterals short, he scoffed 
at the idea and said, ''Na, na, that woona do; it's 
a creeper, and meant to hang doon." I imme- 
diately transferred the conversation to the village 
cricket match on the previous day, and found an 
agreeable companion. Charles Salvidge, 
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THE BOYAL HOBTICUIiTUBAIi. 
Seientiflo Committee^ 

March 28.— Pf«««rrf.— Dr. M. T. Mastei*, F.lLS, 
(in the chair); Prof. Perdval; Messra. Michael, 
Bowles, Shea, Odell, GUssow, Baker, Druery, Wors- 
lej, Henncflfsey, Saunders, Nicholson, Gordon, Holmes, 
Bateson, Douglas, and Chittenden (Hon. Sec.). 
Visitors : Messrs. L. Sutton, A. Dean, and Foster. 

Diseased AmarpUie 1mlbs,--The bulbs sent to the 
last meeting by Mr. C. K Baxter, F.B.H.S., had un- 
healthy roots marked at their base by a deep red 
colour, which penetrated right through the root ; the 
red colour in places stained the outer scales of the 
bulb, and was visible also on the tips of the young 
leaves, which were hardly an inch in length. Mr. 
Saunders reported that no mites or other living 
creatures were present on or in the bulbs. Dr. Oooke 
wrote : **The dark blotch was caused by a fungus^ 
Botrytis dnerea, apparently the same as described by 
Prof. MarshaU Ward on the LUy. The bulb has been 
kept in a damp atmosphere for ten days, and has now 
a fine crop of the mould. Nothing can save a bulb 
when once attacked. 

OcUls on Spruce Fir,— Mr. Saunders reported as 
follows upon these sent to the last meeting: — "The 
shoots had been attacked by one of the aphides, 
Chermes abietis. The female lays her eggs in spring 
at the base of the buds, which she punctures with her 
nroboecis and feeds on the juices ; the young Chermes 
which are hatched from these eggs feed in the same 
manner. The continued puncturing of the bud causes 
the leaves to grow in a quite abnormal manner, the 
result of which is a gall which very much resembles a 
small Fir-cone. The young insects are gradually quite 
enclosed in the chambers of the gall. Eventually the 
chambers open, and the Chermes, which have by this 
time I)eoome winged, fly away. Though this insect is 
so common, its life-history has not jet been completely 
made out. In the early summer these galls should be 
cut off and burnt, so as to destroy them before their 
tenants escape." 

Diseased Spanish Jtm.— Plants of several varieties 
of Spanish Iris were sent to the last meeting, with the 
note that some had failed to start ; some had germi- 
nated and grown to some extent, but had then gone off. 
Dr. Cooke examined them and reported : " After behig 
kept in a damp atmosphere for nearly a fortnight the 
bulbs exhibit no fungus pest. The bulbs are rotting, 
and with plenty of the bulb-mite in them, to which 
their failure must be due." Mr. Masses also writes : 
"I can find nothing else foi it but to attribute the 
injury to the bulb-mite." 

Diseased Richardia,—Ur. "W. G. Soper, F.B.H.S., 
sent some diseased Bichardias. The plants grown in 
his garden had suffered more or less for five years, and 
dusting the oorms with flowers^>f-8ulphur and soaking 
them in Bordeaux-mixture had had no effect on the 
disease. Mr. Odell will report upon them at the next 
meeting. 

Pear Twigs Diseased.— Thesb from -the National 
Fruit Growers' Federation exhibited the well-knbWn 
sigas of canker. 

Crinum Rattrayi.— Mr. WoRSiiRY drew attention to 
the plant shown at the show to-day, and stated that it 
varied very little from Crinum giganteum. Mr. Nichol- 
son said he had no doubt it was a form of that plant. 

Deffcneraiion of Varieties Propagated by Buds,— A 
discussion on this subject then ensued, opened by a 
few introductory remarks by Dr. Masters (see 
Gardeners* Chronicle, April 1, 1905, p. 390). 

Mr. A. Dean then read a short paper on the 
subject of deterioration, with special reference to the 
Potato :— 

"Do Potato Stocks Deteriorate? 

In dealing with the assumed deterioration of the 
Potato, it is needful to be clear that not Potatos 
as edible products arc referred to, but as varieties of 
a species. The assumption is that varieties have 
lives comparatively short, as compared with other 
kinds of vegetables. That assumption is by no 
means proved. One probable cause for the com- 
paratively rapid disappearance of Potato varieties 
from cultivation is found in the freedom with 
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which new ones are raised, and the taste for 
novelties is as great amongst Potato - growers as 
among any class of persons. That readiness for change 
is based on a belief that new ones may always be better 
than older ones. Curiositj to find what may be the 
characteristics of new varieties is also a prominent 
factor in the matter. Then it is again a tradition of 
the Potato trade that varieties wear out, and should 
often be replaced by newer ones. The trade would no 
doubt f^el hurt were it to be said that such tradition is 
based on trading interests. In any case it does as a 
theory without doubt lead to much business. 

Now if we turn to some varieties of Potatos lon« in 
enltivation, we find that in their oases wearing <nit' is 
not so evident. There is the A«hleaf Kidney, in culti- 
vation from almost time immemorial; and chieOy re- 
omited from year to year either by selecting tubers for 
planting from the best plants, or by effecting frequent 
changes of seed-tubers. The American Beauty of 
Hebron has been here some thirty years, and seems 
to be as useful and good cropping a variety as ever. 
Magnum Bonum has been with us thirty years, and 
still it is found that tubers from stocks grown in 
Denmark give as full crops here now as ^ver the 
variety did. International Kidney is still found in all 
parts of the kingdom, giving as fine crops of tube];s ff^s 
ever, and it is grown in the Channel Islandf aqd in - 
France in -enormous quantities for the supply of the 
British markets. Given varieties that newer ones 
have failed to displace, and there seems to be no 
lack of endurance in them— tuberous Artichokes in 
point. 

But assuming that the theory of the deterioration 
of varieties is correct, what may be the predis- 
posing causes to that decay? First, is it not pos- 
sible that our practice of wintering tubers for future 
planting in dry places and exposed to air may have 
a weakening effect? Does Nature require that to 
be properly progenitive the tuber should remain in the 
soil all the winter, but preserved from frost. I 
do not advance tliis as an absolute necessity ; I 
merely put it forward as a possible cause for the 
assumed deterioration. 

Then we do as a rule — and it is noteworthy 
that the old Ashleaf Kidney is usually made an 
exception to the rule — plant small rather than 
large tubers annually for crop production. In the 
case of other vegetables, do we not select the very 
finest roots or .plants to produce the seed for the 
ensuing crops ? In everything we grow in gardens or 
fields, it is the rule to select for parentage the finest 
and best. This is not so with the Potato, and if 
in its case we depart, as we so commonly do, from an 
acknowledged rule, what other result can be looked for 
but thatgradual weakening or deterioration of stock must 
ensue ? Conversing recently with an old Scotch Potato 
grower on. the cause of the fine productiveness of 
Sootch tubers, he said that, ajiart from • Scotch boH 
and climate, two important - factors in that strength 
or fertility, it was largely the practice to plant large 
tubers, even though often cut prior to the planting. 
On tluit point it may be possible to get further infor- 
mation. Undoubtedly a common cause for real weak- 
ness in Potato stocks is found in the storing tub^lor ' 
planting in pits, tiers, or heaps, in which they sweat or 
heat, thus speedily causing premature sprouting. 
That is especially an evil practice in the southern 
districts, because Potatos ripen early, and as a conse- 
quence push growth early. That the result is of the 
most weakening effect has been demonstrated over and 
over again. Whilst our crops southwards are ripe 
often from six to eight weeks earlier than are those in 
the North, we cannot, because of the prevalence of 
spring frosts, safely plant much earlier than in the 
North. - 

Three hundred years of European cultivation have 
left the Potato plsmt as tender as ever it was, and but 
one sharp spring frost on the plants may kill them to 
the groiind. All good growers hold that boxing seed 
tubers and wintering in cool sheds away from frost, 
and where comparative rest is secured, is invariably 
followed by finer crops than result from tubers that 
have been pitted and prematiirely sprouted, the 
blanched sprouts being removed. Is it wise to have 
Potato breadths moulded up, as is commonly done? 
That it is done chiefly to keep tubers from exposure to 
sijht and air is the case, but it still remains a question 
how far the practice may be detrimental to plant robust- 
ness. The method of propagating Potatos by means of 
sprouts or cuttings taken from tubers forced into 
premature growth in warmth under glass, not at alia 
new practice, but one much revived last year, has led 
to the declaration that it means ruin to the constitution 



of the Potato. Absolute proof that such would be the 
result has not been furnished, and although it may be 
out of plaoe further to refer to the practice here, yet 
before such doctrine is accepted more experience must 
be obtained than now exists. To that end it would be 
well could a series of experiments be conducted at 
Wisley on such lines — plants obtained from sprout- 
cuttings raised and planted out beside others of the 
same variety raised from ordinarily planted tubers, 
the progeny in each case being grown-on also side by 
side for three or four years. Also experiments might 
be conducted to show the effects of whole large tubers 
and cut large tubers against those of the customary 
round tubers that are generally planted, so as to aecer- 
tain which progeny would, after some three or four 
years, the soonest deteriorate. The effects of earthing- 
up and non-earthing could be tried, also the effects of 
change of seed from various soils and climates as 
compared with similar varieties home-grown. These 
and many other allied experiments might well be 
conducted at Wisley by a special Potato Committee. 

Effect of 55oi/^.— Whatever may be thf» effects of 
different soils on Potato-plant growth, it is certain that 
they do produce very markedly diverse effects on 
Potato quality in an edible sense. How far deficiency 
of starch in a tuber may affect its productive capacity 
when planted as compared with the same capacity of a 
tuber of similar size that is thoroughly starchy, is a 
matter which experiment and observation alone can 
show. It is instructive to find that of the same 
varieties grown on diverse soils or in diverse localities, 
that whilst some are really good in an edible sense, 
cooking dry, mealy, and starchy, from other soils the 
tubers are watery, dose, tasteless, and altogether 
worthless as food. If such be the effect of soils on 
tubers, may it not be probable that weakening effects 
would follow in the plant growth ? Here it is evident 
the analytical chemist is needed to show in what 
elements the tubers and the soil may be deficient, and 
what manures are needed to provide them." 

Professor Pbrcival said the matter was obviously 
one of fact, and what was wanted was more evidence. 
He doubted whether any of those present had lived 
long enough to settle such a question, especially in the 
case of long-lived plants such as Vines. The idea of 
deterioration was no doubt widely spread. When they 
heard, as in the case of the Potato, that certain varie- 
ties had been in cultivation for a long time, it did not 
touch the point. A large number of varieties might 
have gone very much more quickly than others which 
may have had more vitality. Certain it was that some 
varieties had disappearetl, but why was not quite 
clear. There was evidence that they got weaker 
and weaker, and that ' was why they had been 
discaided for their poorness. A hundred years ago — 
in fact, in the middle of the 18th century— there was 
evidence of very great difficulty in rearing Potatos, 
which in many cases refused to come aboveground. 
Some such effect was noticed nowadays by growers, 
and it was no doubt due to a weakening cause. If that 
were the case, he personally thought it strongly 
favoured the disappearance of the varieties vegetatively 
reproduced. To ask why was like asking why old age 
occurred. We did not know what old age was. Human 
beings did not live for ever— nor did trees. There 
seemed to be a distinct life-period for all these things, 
after which they died down from want of vitality. 
Everything underwent repair, and he believed the repair 
was not perfect, and that the life -machinery gradu- 
ally weakened and vitality was lost. The question 
would only be settled, if at all, by experiments. 

Mr. Odbll stated that, after many years of experi- 
ments, he had found that Magnum Bonum grown for 
four years running on a heavy clay loam in Middlesex 
were completely worn out, and in two years the 
produce was reduced by 50 per cent. 

Dr. if ASTERS : How would it have been on another 
field? 

Mr. Odell said he could not answer that question. 
In the case he mentioned it was the same soil, but not 
the same plot. 

Mr. Dbubrt : Would that not imply that the soil 
was not suitable for Potatos, and that would be 
begging the whole question ? 

Mr. WoBSLET said he got some advertised disease- 
proof Potatos, but at the end of eight years all the 
Potatos had got disease. 

Mr. Douglas recalled how in his young days they had 
two beautifully flavoured Potatos, Buffs and Dons, but 
in 1845 they were practically exterminated . The people 



then .took to the white Potato, but they were nothing? 
like the others in quality. It was about that time that- 
guano was introduced, and many farmers thought that- 
was the cause of the disease. He did not know 
whether there was any truth in that, but he had come* 
to the conclusion that artificial manures favoured the- 
production of disease. In Essex they had Potatos for 
many years, but the tubers deteriorated. They used to- 
grow 100 acres of Potatos, and it paid to send to Scot- 
land for the seed. He could only grow " Up-to-Date" 
Potatos now, and after three years it did not pay to grow 
them. Owing to weakness many of the Potatos never 
ripened, and degeneration soon followed. He coulck 
not say what was the cause of the degeneration, unlesii^ 
it were Artificial manures. 

Mr. Foster was of opinion that there was no doubt- 
that Potatos did deteriorate after they had been grown 
in the same soil for a number of years. He exhibited^ 
largely some years ago, and he found that he could get 
much better crops from seed planted late than fromr 
tubers planted in the usual way in the spring. 

Mr. Gordon remarked the point for them to consider 
was how to prevent this degeneration. He thought the- 
case of the Potato was wholly different from that of 
fruit-trees, because so far as he knew no varieties of 
Apples, Pears, or Plums had degenerated, although they 
were reproduced vegetatively by grafting. When he- 
was a boy the Ribston Pippin was supposed to be dyini; 
out, but now they could see thousands of trees in the 
country in the most healthy condition, and bearing 
excellent crops of fruit. They ought to remember that 
the Potato was an exotic, and was grown in thi» 
country under conditions very different from those iiv 
its native home, and that was a point to which they 
should, he thought, pay special attention. Then 
they ought to consider whether their methods of 
procedure did not contribute to the degenera- 
tion. In his early days they used to cultivate 
the old Fluke, which was supposed to be dying out,, 
but they used to grow some tons per acre more than 
their neighbours. Their practice was, instead of 
keeping the Potatos dose in clamps until the time 
for planting, to spread the tubers in cool 8hed» 
protected from frosts. Consequently they did not 
make long growths, which had to. be removed, and the 
tubers were not exhausted to the same extent. They 
were thus able to grow the Potatos of that particular 
variety long after the other growers in the district were 
able to do so at anything like a profit. There was, 
therefore, a great deal in their methods. The same 
could be said of Chrysanthemums. These had been 
grown for a large number of years, and the plants 
retained their original vigour until there was a great 
demand for blooms of the very biggest possible 
size. Then the forcing system of cultivatiou 
was adopted. This brought about weakness of 
the plant and the particular varieties diecl 
out in a very few years. As to the Potato, if they 
adopted a different method in selecting and saving the 
seed-tubers, they might be able to retain the vigour- 
of the varieties longer than was the case at present. 

Mr. Shea stated that Mr. Gordon had anticipated 
much that he would have said. They wereundoubtedly- 
. dealing with an exotic which could not under the best 
conditions live its perfectly ideal life. Therefore the- 
Potato was in a measure slightly on the down-grade. 
It was not, however, to be assumed that the Potato 
was rapidly disappearing for good. It seemed that 
Scotland had conditions which could maintain a par- 
ticular variety in better health than could be done in 
the South. There was great deterioration in til 
Potatos, due to climatic alteration. It might be 
extremely slow, but it would be quicker where tiie 
soil did not suit it. They could not expect otherwise 
when their methods produced artificial causes ef 
deterioration which were not inherent in the Potato. 
Th(y aggravated any inherent weakness there might 
be by transplanting the plant to strange conditions ; 
and then they found that when new varieties were 
excessively "boomed" it led to their being introduced to 
places which were not fit for them, thus leadmg to the 
idea that there was deterioration. 

Mr. Baker said he had done very well with Potato 
seed which he got from Scotland, but the second yearV 
crop was best. After the second year, however, rapid- 
deterioration set in. He had found that if the Sootclk 
seeds were put in thoroughly worked soil with plenty 
of minerals, but which was deficient in nitrates, he got 
a good crop. He had planted * ' Snowdrops " on poor soil in 
which nitrogen was very deficient, and they had never 
yet fallen victims to disease. Under these conditions 
he had obtained better crops than from Potatos growi^ 
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in richer soils. That was also true of the Ohrysanthc. 
mum, or any plant. In the case of the Apple, which 
was not forced to the extent that vegetables were, 
they did not get deterioration of varieties. That was 
why the Strawberry did not deteriorate to the same 
extent as the Potato. The reason was that the grower 
realised that he must have abundance of minerals and 
not too rich soiL In other words, he believed that 
abundance of nitrogenous plant- food caused rapid 
deterioration y by altering the cell- structure. 

Mr. Dean, supplementing his paper, said deteriora- 
tion resulted from planting small tubers. Large 
tubers should be planted, as that, he believed, was one 
of the primary causes of the Scotch seed giving such 
good results. 

Mr. WoRSLET added that when he said he had pro- 
duced Potatos on land for eight years he should have 
stated that he selected large tubers. That was no doubt 
the reason why he succeeded in growing them well for 
eight years. 

Mr. Chittkndkx said it was the common practice in 
Essex to get seed from Scotland. He had been in- 
formed that it was necessary to change from one 
district to another. It was not necessary to make a 
big change in the climate, though that would probably 
follow there, he thought, from the " lay " of the land. 

Several letters on the subject will be published in 
our next issue. 



HANCHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGLAND OBCHID. 

March 16.— There was a fine display of plants at 
the meeting held on this date. A large number of 
groups were shown, and the principal awards were as 
follows :— 

A Silver-gilt Medal to Messrs. Cypher k Sons for a 
very fine group of plants, in which good Dendrobiums 
were prominent. 

. Messrs. Charlesworth k Co., Bradford, were 
awarded a Silver Medal for a choice group of hybrids. 

M. VuYLBTEKE, Ghent, was awarded a SUver Medal 
for Odontoglossums. 

Dr. Roberts, Altrincham, made a good display of 
Dendrobiums, and was awarded a Silver Medal. 

A. Warburton, Esq., Haslingden, was voted a 
Bronze Medal for a group of plants. 

Votes of Thanks were passed to Messrs. Wriolbt, 
Sander, Lebmann, Keeling, Mitchell, and Stanley 
k Go., for groups. 

First-class Certificates 
were awarded to the following plants :— 

Odontoglossum x Kolfeae var. meleagris (W. Thomp- 
son, Esq., Stone). 

BrasBo-Cattleya x Digbyano-Trianae Heaton var. 
(Charlesworth k Co.). 

Odontoglossum X amabtle, O. crispumxO. x crispo- 
Harrvanum (Charlesworth & Co.). 

Ladio - Cattleya x luminoea var. Aurora (J. 
Leeman, Esq.). 

Odontoglossum X La wrenoeanum (M. Ch. Vuylsteke). 
Awards op Merit. 

Odontoglossum x percultum (M. Ch. Vuylsteke). 

Cattleya Mendeli var. Diana (Stanley k Co.). 

Cypripedium x pulchrum (Stanley & Co.). 

Odontoglossum x ardentissimum West Point var. 
(S.Gratrix, Esq.). 

Dendrobium macrophyllum var. album (Dr.. 
Hodgkinson). 

At a meeting held on March 30 the following Awards 
were made : — 

First-class Certificates. 

Dendrobium X ''Quwen Alexandra*' (S. Gratrix, Esq.). 

Odontoglossum crispum "Oakdene Surprise" (£. 
Rogerson, Esq.). 

Odontoglossum x Wilckeanum var. princepe (Charlep- 
worth k Co.). 

Award of Merit. 

Odontoglossum x Lairessei (Charlesworth k Co.). 

Odontoglossum crUpum var. Mabel Whateley 
(Charlesworth* Co.). 

Odontoglossum crispum var. ** Clio " (W. Thompson, 
Esq.). 

Odontogloasum x Waltonense (W. Thompson, Esq ). 

Silver Medals.. 
Messrs. Charlesworth k Co., and to W. Thompson, 
Esq., for groups. 

Votes of Thanks. 
O. O. Wrigley, Esq., for a fine group of Liblia 
Jongheana, and to Messrs. Sander, Sohofield, Low, 
Cypher, and Keeling, for meritorious groups. 

Cultural Certificate. 
Mr. B. Allen, for some well-grown plants of Dendro- 
bium nobUe. F. W. 



HOBTICULTUBAIi CLUB. 

Foresth, Nati:ral and Artificial. 
On l^Iarch 28 the members of the Horticultural 
Club were treated to au interesting lecture by Dr. 
Augustine Henry upon the subject, "Forests, Wild 
and Cultivated " Mr. Harry J. Veitch presided, and 
the attendance, which was much larger than usual, in- 
cluded Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., and other visitors. 

The lecture consisted in a large measure of ex- 
planations of a number of excellent lantern views, 
obtained from wild and cultivated forests, and their 
bearing upon the question of economic forestry. In 
presenting the first view, which consisted of an imaginary 
map in which the earth s surface was divided into the 
three colours, blue, green, and yellow. Dr. Henry said 
that the blue represented the forest area, the green the 
grass area, and the 3 ellow the desert. This was shown 
probably in order to introduce the question of rainfall, 
to which Dr. Henry referred several times, and in con- 
nection with which he insisted that areas of grass land 
or forest were determined not so much by heat or cold, 
or bv the nature of the soil, as by the amount of rainfall. 
In all natural forest regions there was a very heavy rain- 
fall, and where it was greatest, said Dr. Henry, the forest 
trees grew to the extreme height of which they are 
capable, and evidenced the greatest luxuriance. Tlie 
differences in the aspect of tropical forests compared 
with forests in a temperate zone were not onlj described 
but graphically illiutrated by a magnificent view of a 
tropical forest. The great roots frequently possessed 
by tropical trees were illustrated by a view of the 
immense Ficus gprowing at the entrance to the Pera- 
deniya Botanical Garden, Ceylon ; and the freely 
branching habit of tropical deciduous trees by a view of 
aspecimen of Bombax growing in Southern China. Tem- 
perate-zone tree^, like Sycamores, Elms, and Birches, 
afterwards shown on the screen, afforded a great con- 
trast in the comparatively few branches they possessed. 

Passing to the question of shade-bearing trees, a Ficns 
was shown growing in Yunnan, in which soorrs of lower 
branches were heavily shaded by others almost of the 
same length, upon the same tree, but all remained in a 
perfectly healthy condition. Of our own trees, it was 
pointed* out that whilst Beech will bear shade. Birch 
will not do so, and the Lombardy Poplar is so impatient 
of shade that it is impossible to form a screen with 
trees of this species, owing to the slight amount 
of shade that results from the trees being plaoed in 
line adjacent to each other. This quality in trees has 
an important bearing in the planting of forests and 
of trees generally. 

Dr. Henry, then referring to the subject of soil, said 
that whilst the amount of rainfall decided the question 
of forests or no forests, the nature of the soil usually 
determined the land of tree. Ash or Sycamore re- 
quired good soil, but Pines, Oak, and Beech, were far 
less exacting. Birch was described as the one de- 
ciduous tree that takes possession of almost *' abso- 
lutely barren " soiL Pictures were then shown of the 
remarkable Arbutus forests in Killamey, where. the 
Arbutus form trees of considerable height, though 
but an under-shrubin France and in the Mediterranean 
region generally. Reference was made to Alders in 
Co. Wioklow, and, passing. Dr. Henry reminded his 
hearers that it was very unsafe to conclude that 
becaause a tree was found growing under certain 
conditions of climate and soil in nature that those con- 
ditions were the best possible for that particular species. 
It was quite possible the tree was thero because, it 
could not hold its own amongst other species in better 
situations. A Silver Fir Dr. Henry recently mcasmed 
in this coimtry is 145 feet high, Quercns Ilex in Co. 
Wicklow was 90 f oet high, being taller than any known 
tree of ' this species in the world : Q. Toza in Co. 
Wicklow also was taller than the same species in 
France and Italy. Tliese instances went to show the 
favourable character of portions of the British Isles for 
tree growth. A tree of rinus insignis planted 43 years 
or so ago is now 98 feet high and has a girth of 6 feet. 
A Hornbeam in Co. Wicklow is bigger than any specimen 
of the species recorded elsewhere. 

In a natural forest or a properly managed cultivated 
forest the soil improves year after year ; it is enriched 
by the boughs and leaves that fall from the trees, 
and which conserve the moisture in the soil, whilst 
the timber which is taken away from the forest con> 
sists of little but carbon, and this is derived largely 
from the atmosphere. But in order to preserve these 
conditions, it was necessary that the trees be planted 
so densely and over such an area that the sun and 
wind will not affect the soil or accumulated humus. 
The value of close planting in the production of timber 
was illustrated by a number of views, one of which 
showed trees of Scots Fir, which having been planted 
closely had made straight, long stems, and, casting the 
branches early, the wounds soon healed over and left 
but small knots ; whilst trees growing at greater dis- 
tances, by retaining the branches for a longer time, 
contained such knots that reduced very considerably 
the value of the timber. 

A forest Oak shown on the screen, that measured 
90 feet to the first branch, and was 125 feet in height, 
was a striking testimony to the value of close planting. 

Dr. Henry had much to say in praise of French 
fcrjstry, and many of the slides represented scenes in 



the forests there. Special reference was made to the 
forest belonging to the ho^pitaU of Nancy, located at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet, where the soil is mostly silici 
and the climate quite ordinary ; and Dr. Henry ex- 
plained that in France the theory was "A forest once, 
a forest for ever." This led to a description of how 
the Frensh forests are regenerated without any 
planting being done. "Natural regeneration,*' briefly 
stated, is as follows : The timber trees, when ready 
for felling, are cut down at different times. First, 
there are removed as many as may be necessary 
to allow sufficient sunlight into portions of the forest to 
cause seedlings to grow, then another seawn more are 
felled to. allow of the young plants making growth. 
Finally, mil the trees are removed from that particular 
part of the forest, and it will afterwards assume nThat 
IS known as the *' bush " stage. . The foresters then cat 
out the weeds and undesirable bushes to let the batter 
trees m&ke quick growth, and subsequentlj' after 
several seasons' growth the 2,000 or so trees there may 
be to the acre are thinned to perhaps 200 per acre. The 
thinning is a work of some importance, as the prin- 
ciple of selection has to be applied in each case, so tliat 
the species required be kept* and the most promising 
trees of that species. 

Dr. Henry severely criticised the attempts at 
forestry that have been made in this country, and 
anathematised the picturesoue old Oaks that are 
promhient features in many ot the private parkp. 

Then followed arguments in favour of the afforesta 
tion of waste lands— a matter which, said Dr. Henr} , 
had been regarded as important in every country of 
Europe, except in England— and Turkey ! In spite of 
the opinion of German foresters that the peat- bog is 
not reclaimable. Dr. Henrv maintained that it is, 
and related in favour of the contention instances of 
trees now growing in such places. Among these 
were that of a Larch 114 feet high in peat moss at 
Bangor, and Alders 90 feet high inpeat in Ireland. 

In concluding his lecture Dr. Henry' spoke of the 
different conditions in which Pinusmontana was found, 
and their effect upon the tree's growth. In connection 
with this subject he said that this Pine and other forest 
trees in ascending mountain slopes were not stopped by 
cold as was generally supposed, but always by drought 
at the roots. 

Referring to the artificial forests in Franoe, he said 
that if it was possible for some one in the planet Mars 
to look upon the surface of the earth, these forests 
were the only work of man he would see that is of 
consideration. 

Sir'HERBERT Maxwell said that such forestry as 
Dr. Henry recommended was impossible in thi-i 
country until rabbits, which, like some of the trecM, 
are exotics in* this country, are confined fhto warrens. 
He did not think we could get much guidance fxom 
the State in the matter of forestry, for he found that 
in the Returns of His Majesty's Woods and Forests for 
1903-1904, the expenditure was given as £52,000 and 
the receipts as £28,000 only. 

Mr. A. H. Pearson, having raised the question of the 
diificulty experienced in effecting a sale of the timber 
when grown. Sir Herbert said that this nriight be merely 
a question of supply and demand. In all such matters 
the purchaser waptsd a guarantee of uniform qu^it^ 
and of a regular supply. This the forester had never yet 
given. On his own estate some years ago it was s^ith 
difficulty the thinnings could be sold locally for £13D, 
but upon engaging a now forester, who was not satic- 
fied with this price, and therefore advertised the thin- 
nings, they sold for £450. 

In reply to a Question by Mr. B. C. Notcutt, Dr 
Henry said that although disease had been found upon 
the Japanese Larch, for practical purposes it cDuld be 
regarded as immune in this country up to the present 
time. ' ' It seems to be a better thing (than the common 
lATch) at the moment, but none can tell its future." 

TORQUAY DISTRICT GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

March 90.— The above Association held a most 
successful spring show in the Bath Saloons, Torquay, 
on the above date. Quality was generally high, and 
the dassesf^were, for the most part, well filled. The 
nurserymen who exhibited added much to the attrac 
tiveness of the exhibition by the fine collections of 
plants and flowers displayed by them. 

Messrs. Barr k Sons showed a representative selec- 
tion of Narcissi, among which were such varieties af> 
Peter Barr, Dandy Dick, Concord, King Alfred, Con- 
stellation, Lucifer, Vesurius, Constance, White Queen. 
White Ladkf , Bridal Veil, Salmonetta, Ariadne, Apricot^ 
and others, also a collection of rook plants, as well a» 
Anemones, Scillas, Muscaris, Chionodoxas, Fritillarias, 
Trilliums, and Tulipa Kolpakowskiana. 

The Devon Bosert, Torquay, exhibited a quantity 
of cut Boses, pot Roses in flower, a brilliant bank of 
Anthuriums, Lily of the Valley, Staphylea colchica, 
Petreea volubilis, Boronia heterophylla,' Tree Carna- 
tionf , Lilacs, Ericas, and other plants ; while from 
their Fruit Farm were contributed excellent Apples. 
Strawberries, Mushrooms, and salads, arranged with a 
wealth of Violets and Narcissi. 

Messrs. Robert Veitch k Son, Exeter, Btag»id 
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Primula kewends, F. Isabellina, P. floribunda, Mag- 
nolia Kobvtt, M. Yulan, M. Alexandrina» M. Norberti, 
M. specioea, H. Soulangeana, M. rustioa, the new 
Erica Veitchi x, the single white Camellia devoni- 
enaifi, 0. reticulata. Acacia armata, A. ISioeana, A. 
hjbrida, A. ovata, A. Drummondi, Grevillea ros- 
marinlfoUa, G. sulphurea, the new -Cheiranthns 
kewensis, and numerous rock-plants. 

Messrs. W. B. Shale k Son, Torquay, showed 
Cactus Pelargoniums, new hybrid Azaleas, Coleus 
thyrsoideus, Clivias, Cyclamen, Acalypha Sanderi, 
Trop»olum tricolorum. Hyacinths, Freeeias, and 
Tulipe. 

Mr. J. Heath, EiDgskerswell, was responsible for an 
exhausti^ collection of all the best Violets, the white, 
blue- veined Prineesse de Surmonte and the pink Perle 
Rose attracting considerable attention. 

Messrs. W. H. Allwabd and H. Matne, Torquay, 
staged miscellaneous plants. 

The classes for bulbous and other 'flowering plants 
were well filled with high -class exhibits, and the com- 
netition for flowering and foliage table-plants was very 
keen. The Silver Cup for a group of miscellaneous 
plants was won by Miss Layers with a fine group 
i^stefuUy arranged with Caladiums, Palms, Pandanus, 
and other foliage plants. 

The 1st prize for a group of Orchids 10 feet by 3 feet 
was won by Mrs, Trevor Barklt with an excellent 
collection ; Miss Layers taking Ifft prize for three 
Orchids, one of the plants being a superb Oslogyne 
eristata. 

The 1st prise for three distinct flowering plants, won 
by Miss Congbeys, brought out a magnificent balloon- 
trained Clerodendron Balfouri. 

The Amaryllis class was good, lat i^rise wad won 
by Mrs, Trevor Barklt with fine hybrid Hippeas- 
trums; and 2nd prize by Miss Layers with the now 
seldom-seen Jaoobea Lily, Sprekelia fonnosissima, in 
^eellent form. 



BRITISH GABDENEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

FApbil 3.— The second committee meeting of the 
Birmingham and District branch was held on the above 
date, when a number of new members weve eleoted, 
and a 'resolution adopted having refereiMe to th^ 
number of enroUed members of a looal braaoh neces- 
saiy to ensure representation upon the Bxeeutive 
Council. W. L, Deedman, Hon, Branch Secretary, 



MUEIEIS' DEBATIBS MCiniES. 

LEE, BLAOKHEATH, LEWI8HAM, AND WEST 
KENT HORTICULTURAL.— At a meeting of the above 
Society, held on Friday, March 81, Mr. Marlow, Superin- 
tendent Greenwich Park, gave a lecture on "Summer 
Bedding for Efi'ect." The lecturer gave the members 
3ome useful hints as to effects, and the culture of 
various beddiog plants. U. 7. H. 

REDHILL, REIQATE, AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. 
—This Society held its fortnightly meeting on March 14, 
Mr. W. Seaman presiding. About eighty members were 
,preaent to hear a paper by Mr. Black, of Streatham, on 
" Orchids and their Culture." Mr. Black said it was not 
necessary to give high prices for this piurticular class of 
plants, as many useful and beautiful Orchids could be 
procured for a reasonable sura. Referring to cross- 
I>reedlDff, Mr. Black strongly advised growers to 
refrain from crossing dark kinds with lighter varieties. 
Suitable times foe repottiug the plants aud the best 
potting materials for tiie various species were given. . 

A meeting of the above Society washeldon March 28. 

Mr. W. P. Bound occupying the chair. The lecturer for 
the eVeniDg was Mr. W. Seaman, of The Gardenp, 
Mamry Hall, whose subject was '*The Cultivation of 
the Dahlia." Mr. Seaman referred to the introductton.(. 
of the Dahlia into this country by Lady Bute in lUie: 
seventeenth century. In dealing with the cultural £ ' ' 



lof the -question, )Mr. Seaman advised placing t tie 6m 
stools in moderate heat about the end of February to" ' 
obtain a supply of cuttingF. The flrst growths should 
be pinched out, for the later ones will be found' to 
strike more readily. Frederick C. Legge, 

NORTH FERRrBYAND DISTRICT GARDENERS*. -A 
meeting of the above Society was held on lYednesday^ 
March 16, Mr. F. Reid presiding. Mr. G. Picker, The 
Gardeos, Hesslewood, gave a paper on ** Early Flower- 
ifig Chrysanthemums for Open Borders." Mr. Picker 
dealt with tl e subject in a practical manner, giving 
chief points of culture, and a list of those varieues he 
considered most suitable for growing. The essayist 
exhibited some seedling; Olivia flowers, and Mr. C. 
Jennings a di play of spring flowers. 

The members of the above Society held the last 

meeting for the season on Wedneiday, March 29, Mr. F. 
Reid presiding. Mr. Q. Cottam. Alma Gardens, Cot- 
tlDgham, gave an essay on "Hardy Perennials." The 
lecturer recommended planting these subjects in 
clumps, which gives a better eflect than when they are 
planted as dot plants or in rows. He also stated the best 
season for propagating the different varieties. A dis- 
cussion followed. It was decided to hold the General 
Meeting of tlie Society on April 26. Mr. F. Reid 
displayed an excellent dish of Canadian Wonder 
Kidney Beans. 

KINGSTON QARDENER8'.— At the meeting of the 
above Society held on March 17, Mr. J. Smith, of 
Coonibe Court Garden?, Kiagston, garo a lccia)*e on 



•* Some Foivlng Plants,'* dealing cliiefly with the more 
valuable flowering shrcdM. For earliest forcing a hot- 
bed Ifl required in a shed or house ; 6 inches of leaf-soil 
is laid on the bed, and the pots are plunged into the 
material until the buds start, which is in a fortr 
Dight. Thmr are next placed in a house with a temper- 
ature of ¥f for another fortnight, after which the 
temperature is raised to 60° until the flower-buds burst 
when the plants are gradually bardened-off and placed 
In their flowering quarters. The plants should be 
pruned immediately flowering is over, and with generous 
treatment they may be flowered for three or lour 
years in sucoession. Mr. Smith exhibited a collection 
of forced flowering shrubs. /. T. B, 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT QARDENER8'.- 

At the recent fortnightly meeting at the Town Hall, 
Mr. J. H. Woolley, The Gardens, Iieicester Frith, 
lectured on "Insect Pests." He referred to the life- 
history of manv of the ** aphides," and pointed out the 
distinction of tne lower orders of pests from those of 
more active life, as centipedes, millipedes, and 
spiders. Leaves and their functions in the life of 
plants were fully explained, and it was shown how 
essential it was that tliese should be kept in a healthy 
condition and free from pests. By tixe aid cd limeUght 
.views, manipulated by Mr. T. Simpson, the lecturer was 
able to give the complete life-history of a great variety 
of garden pests, Includinir the green-fly, woolly-aphis. 
Gooseberry saw-fly. Cabbage-grub, Celery-fly, wire- 
worms, Ac. At the conclusion the lecturer advised 
eonstant watchfulness to detect the early appearance of 
Iroubleiome pests. Good and deep cultivation added 
much to the vigour of vegetatioo. and a healthy growth 
often escaped the ravages of garden pests. 

CARDIFF QARDENERS'.-The annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Tuesday, March 31, at the Baod- 
ringham Hotel, Cardiff, when Mr. Tom Clarke presided 
over the largest meeting ever held in the annals of the 
Association. The balance-sheet showed a cash balance 
in favour of the Association. J. Lynn Thomas, 
Esq., C.B., F.R.C.S., J. P., was unanimo^Jsly re-elected 
president, and the whole of the vice-presidents were 
reelected (with two exceptions), and three additional 
names were added. Mr. Robert Mayne was elected 
chairman, with Mr. C. E. Collier vice-chairman. Mr. 
Thomas Mai pass for the tenth successive time wis re- 
elected hon. treasurer, while Mr. John Julian was 
•u janimously re-elected hon . secretary. The committee 
wae also elected. 

BOURNEMOUTH AND DISTRICT QARDENERS'.-At 

a meeting of the above Society held on Tuesday, 
March 21, Mr. Dumper, of Hinton Admiral Gardens, 
Cbrtstchurcb, read a paper on *'Some Injurious 
Insects." Mr. J. B. Stevenson occupied the chair. The 
lecturer gave much useful information on the haunts 
an^ peculiarities of these garden foes, with hints on 
'the methods of their extermination. Two gentiemen 
were elected honorary members of the Association at 
the meeting. 

. CROYDON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL.--A 
.prize essay by Mr. J. Sugden was read at the meeting 
held on Tuesday, March <kl. The subject was '* Birds oi 
our Garden.'* , The paper was suitably illustrated by the 
help of a raagic-lantein. The exhibits were good, and 
-comprised a pod of the Cotton plant, Cotton seed, and 
raw Cotton from Mr. F. W. Moore. 

BRIXTON, STREATHAM, AND QLAPHAM HORTI- 
"OULTURAL.— *♦ How I Grow my Chrysanthemums,- 
was the. subject of the lecture at the meeting of the 
above Society on March 3l, the lecturer being Mr. W. C. 
Jones, gardener to Mrs. H. S. Fitter, Okebum, Streat- 
liam High Road. Mr. Jones gave many valuable an4 
original jiints m the details ofstopping. manuring, 4&c. 
He emphasized. the impovtance of having well-ripened 
wood. A discussion mllowed the reading of the paper, 
which was listened to oy probably the largest gathering 
of gardeners ever hel'd tn Streatham. Mr. W. Roupell, 
Vice-President,- = Who presided, made a special appeal to 
amateurs to •join* tiie Society, and said that the large 
audieuoeprasent was aa appreciation of the advantages 
bfiiored. b^, thevSociety. 



Mr. Thompson, who is an acknowledged authpr^on 
the fungi of the district, described the charftoterisU<» 
of the principal edible and poisonous species, ana 
pointed out that, in addition to Mushrooms, maoT 
other species formed really delicious artietoeof tooo. 
An interesting discussion followed. 



THE WEATHER. 
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A meeting of -the above Society was held on March 87, 
-Mr. T. Jranrott presiding over a large attendance of 
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. .practical paper on "The Culture of Vegetables," which 
was followed by an instructive diEcussfon. Mr. Sparey 
'exhibited a collection of nineteen varieties of vege- 
tables. It was decided to accept an invitation from 
Messrs. Sutton <& Sons to visit their nurseries at Reading 
in July next. 0. Q, McLaren. 

DEVON AND EXETER GARDENERS'.— The subject 

under discussion at the closingmeeting of the session 
was *' Ornamental Shrubs and Flowering Trees for all 
Seasons of the Year," Mr. A. W. Luscoml)e, general fore- 
man at Messrs. Bobert Veitcli & Son's nursery, Exeter, 
being the essayist. Mr. Luscorobe gave an exhaustive 
address, illustrating his remarks by a miscellaneous 
collection of flowering sprays of shrubs, including the 
deciduous Japanese Magnolia Kobus. The lecturer 
recommended pruning such subjects as Lilacs, Bobi- 
nias; Pbiladelphus, Magnolias, Escallonias, &c.n in the 
resting period. Though peat was most helpful to Rho- 
dodendrons it was not absolutely essential, for a rich 
clay soil with an absence of lime and the addition of 
flbrous loam would also suit them. Amongst other 
shrubftMr. Luscombe strongly recommended Spirecas, 
Andromedas, Ceanothus, Magnolia stellata, Cistus, 
llypericuras. Olearias. Weigelas, Brooms, Laburnums, 
Pruniis (for foliage). Clerodendron, Veronicas, Acers, 
Arbutus, Catalpa, Liquidambar, Rhus Cotinus, the 
Cratscgus family, Almond, and others. A. H. 

CHESTER PAXTON.— The closing meeting of the 
present session was held in the Grosvenor Museum, on 
Saturday, March 18. when Mr. J. Thompson read a paper 
entitled ** Local Fungi, when and where to be found." 



MSTEOBOLOGICAL 0BSEBVATI0N8 taken in the 
Boyal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wiatay. 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 160 feet. Tlie 
following are the ''mean" readlJigs for Cba irMfc 
ending April i, 1906. 
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THE WKATHKR IN WEST HERTS. 
Over a MonXh oj Warm FTorfAtfr.— The present ttrmot 
unseasonably warm weather has now lasted over a 
month. During the past week the highest reading in 
the thermometer screen was 69', and on the one ooM 
night the exposed thermometer registered 6* of fivst. 
The ground, owing to the comparative coldness of tbe 
last two days, is not now quite as unseasonably warm as 
it was at the end of the previous week, bat Is still T 
warmer than the average, both at 1 and a feet deep. 
Rain fell on two days, but the amounts deposited w«r* 
insignificant. So that the soil is gradually becoming 
drier, as is shown by the percolation gauges, thnmgb 
which no measurable quantity of rain-water has passed 
for ten days. Tlie sun shone on an average for 4| houn 
a^day, which is about a quarter of an hour a day longtr 
than is usual in the early part of April. Calms and 
light airs have again prevailed, and the direction of the 
wind has been again variable. The mean amonnt fl8 
moisture in the air at three o'clock in the afternoon 
exceeded a seasonable quantity by 1 per cent. 

The flrst swallow of the season was seen on the 
Watercress-beds at Berkhamsted on March SB, or twelve 
days earUer than its average date in the previous 
fourteen years, and eighteen days earUer than last 
year. 

Mabch. 

ExceplionaUy Warm and H'«t.— This was an exception- 
ally warm March. In fact, in the last nineteen years 
there have been only two other Marches with as high a 
mean temperature. With the exception of a few cold 
days at the beginning of the month, the weather re- 
mained moderately warm throughout. The highest 
day temperature, eo% was nothing unusual, but it is 
very seldom in March, as was the case last month, that 
the thermometer exposed on the lawn does not show at 
some time more than 18* of frost. Rain fell on as many 
as twenty days, and to the sggregate depth of H inches* 
which is U iQch in excess of the average for the last 
forty-nine years, and with three exceptions more than 
in any previous March during that period. Nearly the 
whole of the rainfall came through the Si feet of soil in 
the percolation gauges during the month. The sun 
shone on an average for four hours a day, or nearly half 
an hour a day longer than is usual. The strength of 
the wind was, as a rule, about average, and in no hour 
did the mean velocity exceed Si miles, direction S.8.E. 
There were scarcely any easterly winds. Indeed, for 
only 110 hours, or less than five days, was the direction 
any point between North and East. The average 
amount of moisture in the air at 3 p.m. was about 
seasonable. 

Our UNDER(jROCtND Watbb Supply. 

Tlie winter half of the drainage year has now come to 
an end. The results are as follows. Owing to the 
heavy rainfall in March the deficiency is not quite so 
large as at the end of February. Nevertheless, taking 
the total fall of rain during the six months in question, 
there is a total deficiency of 4 inches, equivalent to a 
loss on each acre in this district of 91,170 gallons, or 
nearly nineteen gallons on each square yard of surface 
in my garden. E. M., lierkliamtled, April 4, 1906. 

[For actual temperature and eondltton of .ianmdtr fli 
time of going to Presi^ tee p. 210.] 
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A R K E T S. 



V«8eta1flM : AT6(n«e Wli6lMftle Prloes. 

<. d. <. d. I a. d. «. d. 



COVBNT GARDEN. April 5. 
ImpQiried Flowers : Average WHolesale PiIom. 



«.d. «.d. 



AnemonM, p. doi. 

bnnoh6s,pink 
— fulgens 
Carnations, per 

doz. bunches. 9 0-ia 
Fern« French 

(Aspleninm 

adlantum nl- 

gnim), p. doz. 

Banches 
Freesias, dz. bun. 
liilao, per bunch. 



a 0-30 

20-30 



00 — 

ao-40 

36-3 6 



«.d. ».d. 
Marffuerltea, per 

doz. bunches, a 0- 8 
Mimosa (Acacia), 

per bunch ... 10-16 
Narcissus, per 

basket 4 0-80 

Ranunculus, per 

doz. bunches. 6 0-90 
Violets, blue, per 

doz. bunches .0916 
— Parma, per 

large bunch... 16-26 



Foliage 



Asparagus plu- 
mosus. long 
trails, each ... 

— — medium, 

each 

short sprays 

per bunch... 10-26 

— Bprengeri ... 

— tenuissimus.. 
Adlantnm oanea- 

tnm, doz. bun. 
Groton leaves,doz. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern, English, p. 

dozen bunches 



ATersge Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. 8.d. 



.1 



6-09 
06 



9-16 

6-09 

6 0-90 

1 C- I 6 
10-16 



30-40 



Oalax leaves 
(American), per 
dozen bunches . 

Ivy-leaves, bronze 

— long trails, 
per bundle ... 

— short green, 
per dozen 
bunches 

'' Myrtle, doz. bun. 

Smllax, p. dozen 
trails 

Hardy foliage 
(various), per 
dozen bunches 



«.d. B.d. 



16-20 
16-20 

10-20 



10-16 
8 0-40 

4 0-60 



8 0-4Q 

Plants in Pota, fto. : ATvrage WHolesale Prtoos- 

8.d.B,d. I t.d.i.d. 

Acacia armata. Daffodils, various, 

per doz 12 0-18 per dozen ... 4 0-60 

AraUaSieboldl,doz.4 0-6 Deutzla gracilis, 
Araucariaexcdsa, per dozen ... 6 0-80 

per dozen ... 18 0-30 t Ericas, per doz.... 15 0-24 
Aspidistras, green, < Euonymus, dozen 4 0-90 

per doz. ... 18 0-94 ' Ferns, in thumbs, 

— variegated, I perioo. 

per doz. ... 30 0-42 ' — in 48's, p. doz. 

Azalea indloa, p. — in 32's, p. doz. 

doz IS 0-30 , Fious elaetica, p. 

— mollis, p. doz. 24 0-42 doz 

Asparagus pin- ' — repens,perdoz. 6 0-90 

mosns nanus, i Genistas, per doz. 5 0-80 

per doz. ... 9 0-12 Hydrangea, Thos. 

— 8prengeri,doz. 8 0-12 ; Hogg, p. doz. 9 0-18 

— tenuissimus «. . . , 
per doz. ... 8 0-10 

Begonia Glolre de 

Lorraine, doz. 12 0-18 
Boronia m^;a- 

stigma, p. doz. 12 0-34 i — Fosteriana, p, 

— beiarophylla. 18 0-24 ! doz 12 0-31 

Calla tsthiopica, Lataniaborbonica, 

per doz. ... 5 0-60 per doz. ... 0-16 
Cinerarias, per ' Marguerites, doz. 6 0-90 

dozen 6 0- 8 I Mignonette, per 

Giotone, ner doz. 12 0-30 dozen 6 0-90 

CooosWeddelliana, P e I a r g o niuros, 

' doz. ... 18 0^80 I per doz,. Show . 13 0-18 
persi- , — Zonals, per 

cum, per doz. 7 0-15 dozen ... 6 0-8 

Cypenis altemi- 'Spirsa japonica, 

lolins, p. doz. 8 0-601 per doz. ... 60-00 
'— laxos, .p. doz. 3 0-401 Tulips, in boxes, 
Bnctenas, p. doz. 9 0-24 | per box ... 16-26 

Cat Flown, fte.; Avwago WHolesalo Prloes. 



8 0-12 
4 0-10 

9 0-18 

9 12 



— HortensiJEt, doz. 13 0-24 
Hyacinths (8 in a 

pot), per doz. ... 6 0-90 
KenUa Bel more- 
ana, per doz... 12 0-18 
— Fosteriana, p. 



s.d. t.d. 
Fielderl, 
per doz. bun.. 3 6-30 

— mollis, per ds^ 
bunches ... 9 0-12 

Calla sethiopica, 

perdos. blooms 9 0-30 
CamelHae, perdz. 

blooms 16-90 

Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
American vars. 9 9-50 

— smaller do. ... 10-20 

— Mahmaisons... lo 0-12 
Caltleytt, per doz. 

blooms 10 0-19 

Cypripedinm in- 

dgne, 13 blooms 

BsTOdUAs, per di. 

bunch., single 

yellow 

— double, do. ... 



9 6-36 



— Golden Bpur 

— Hemy Irnng 

— bicolor 

— SirWatkln ... 
Sendrobinm no- 

bile,doz.bloom8 

— Wardlanum ... 
Baoharis grandi- 

llora, doz. blms. 
Sanhorbia iao^ui- 

nl8sflon^bnnoll 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 

IrlsGermanica, p. 

bunch 

— Spanish, beh. 
I»ilao (SngUsh 

forced}«permiii. 
UUnm auratnm, 
perbnneh 

— Ian 



ancifollttm, 
rabrum and 
albom... 



9 0-40 
30-80 
30-4 
80-60 
3 0-40 
3 0-40 
3 0-60 

16-30 
16-96 

90-30 

16-26 

10 90 

10 — 
1 C- 1 6 

90-80 

96-30 



96-86 



s.d. 9.d, 
Lilium longi- 

florum ... 3 0-50 



tigrinnm ' ... 
Lily of the Valley, 

per dozen 

bunches 
Marsueriies, per 

doz. bunches, 

white 

— yellow 

Narcissus, p. doz. 

buncheStglori- 
osus 

— paper - ^^Ite 

— Pheasant's 
Eye ... 

— JonquU 
Odontoglosffum 

orispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
doz. bnchs. 



scarli 

— salmon & pink 
Roses, per dozen 

blooms, Ni- 
phetoe, 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserln A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jao- 
aueminot ... 

— C. Mermet ... 

— Liberty 

— Mrs. J.Laing. 

— Sunrise 
Tuberoses, per 

dozen blooms 
Tulj^, doz. bun. 

— special double 
varieties 

Violets, blue, 
Eni^ish, per dz. 
bunches... ».. 



9 0-96 



6 0-10 



30-4 
30-6 



16-96 
16-96 

10-90 
16-36 



9 0-3 



30-6 
4 0-60 



10-36 
30-5 

50-60 

10-3 
30-4 
3 0-50 
3 0-50 
1 6-96 

3-06 
6 0-19 

18 0-94 



10-4 



16 — 
16 — 



I 0- 1 6 < 



Artichokes,Globe, 

per dozen ... 3 0-3 

— Jerusalem, p. 
sieve 

Asparagus, bunch 

— Giant 

— Paris Green... 

— Spanish,bunch 14 — 

— Sprue, p. doz. 10 

Beans, dwf., p. lb. 10- l 

— Madeira, per 
basket, broad 

Beetroot, bushel 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Cabbages, p. bag 

— per dozen ... 
Carrots, 13 bunch. 

— new, bunch ... 

— bag 

Cauliflowers, doz. 

— Cherbourg dz. 
Celery,doz.bnchs. 
Cress, doz. pun. 
Cucumbers, doz. 
Endive, per doz. 
Garlic, per lb. ... 
Greens, bushel ... 
Horseradish, fo- 
reign, p. bunch 

Mint, per dozen... 

Leeks, doz. bndls. 

Lettuces,Cabbage, 

per dozen ... 



Mushrooms(hou8e) 
per lb.... 



9-0 10 



, Onions, pickling, 

1 — per sieve ... 6 0-60 

5 6-60 — Egyptlan.cwt. 10 0-13 6 
7 0-30 — English, cwt. 15 — 
4 6 — — Green, p. doz. 3 0-40 

— Valencia, case 13 0-14 6 
Parsley, 13 bunch. 16-30 
Parsnips, per bag 8 0-46 
Peas, French, pkf. 08 — 

— Frame, per lb. 16-30 

— Flats 5 6-10 

Pot&tos, per ton 60 0-00 o 

— Frame, lb. ... 3-05 
10-161 — Teneriffe,cwt. IT) 0-14 
6-10 Radishes, 12 bnch. 06-10 
3 — 1 Rhubarb, York,dz. 6^ 8 

10 — — Natural, doz. 16-90 
3 6-36 Salad, Fmall pun- 
9- 1 6 I nets, per doz 9 — 
9 — ' Seakale, per doz. 13 0-14 

6 0- 8 I Shallots, p. sieve 8 — 
9 — 1 Spinach, bush. .. 16-30 
16-30 TomatOB, bundle 8 0-13 
10-20: — English, p. lb. 10-16 
3-041 Turnips per doz. l '6- 2 
9- 1 i — per bag ... 16-30 

— new, bunch ... 10 — 
8-091 Turnip-tops, bag 0916 

2 6-301 Vegetable Mar- 
16-30 rows, per doz. . 10 0-13 Q 

Watercress, per * 
6-10, doz. bunches . 

ATsarai^ Wholesale Prices. 
s.d. 9.d. 

Grapes, Gros 
Colmar, per 
lb., A..., 
B... 

— Alicante, p lb. 
— Almeria,doz.lb. 5 0-86 

Lemons, per case 8 0-18 

Melons, each ... 3 6-5 

Oranges, per case 5 0-80 

— Blood 6 — 

— Jaffa, per box 14 0-15 
Pines, each ... 9 8-40 
Strawberries, A., 

per Ibb 6 0-60 

B.. per lb.... 3 0-30 



06 7 



2 6-70 



1^30 
8 0-31 

8 0-18 
7 0-13 
10-16 



s.d. «.d. 



3 0-4 
16-39 
33-30 



Ftmt: 

Apples, bushel ... 

— English, per 

sieve or half 
bushel 
per barrel . 

— Victorian 
per case ... 

Bananas, bunch . 

— loose, dozen 
Cranberries, box 18 — 
Custard - Apples, 

nor dozen ... 5 O-IO o 
Figs, per dozen ... 15 0-16 
Grape -Fruit, per 

ease 10 0-15 

Remarks.— The Bermuda vegetables were a failure. 
Custard Apples, 6«. to 10«. per dozen. Cape fruit: 
Plums, is. to 7«. per case; Peaches, 6«. to 10«. ditto; 
Pears. Is. to 10«. ditto; Grapes, i0«. to 158. for large 
cases containing about 16 to 17 lbs. ; smaller cases, con- 
taining about 10 lbs., h8. to 6«. Cucumbers are more 
plentiful. Prices for Onions are much easier. Turnip 
and Swede tops, Is. per bag. Good Cabbages are 
arriving. Prices all round are easier, and supplies are 
plentiful. English Apples : Wellingtons, 5«. to Is, per 
bushel ; Han well Sourinff, Norfolk Beefing, and French 
Crabs, 4s. to hs. ditto : otner varieties are to be had- as 
low as 2s, 6d.>per bushel. The Vegetable Marrows 
quoted above are forced. 

POTATOS. 

1>unbarB, 808. to 908. ; various, home-grown, 608. to 808. 
per ton ; seed in variety. John Bothy 33 dt 84, WettingUm 
BtreeU CovetU Qarden. 

OOVSNT OAflOBN FLOWBfl MARKBT. 

The market is now open for the sale of plants during 
each day of the week. There is not much that is fresh 
among pot plants. Fairly good Pelargoniums, bdth 
Show and Regal, are arriving; these sell moderately 
well at from 12«. to 188. per dozen. "Zonals" are now 
more plentiful, the variety F. V. Raspail realises from 
68. to 88. per dozen. Various varieties in 6u's, with one 
good truss of bloom, are in fair demand ; these make 
from 18. 9d. to 38. 6d. per dozen. Good Crimson Rambler 
Roses are seen, also General Jacqueminot and ot^er 
H.P.'s. The dwarf-growing variety, Madame N. Leva- 
vasseur, appears ito be suitable for market purposes. 
Ericas are good ; 8-vr.- old plants of E. Cavendishi; plenti- 
fully flowered, make from 38. 6d. to 5«. each. E. coccinea 
minor, E. perspicua nana, and E. Wilmoreana are also 
seen. Boronias arc still of good quality. Azaleas are not 
so plentiful, but there are more than required. Prices 
for Genistas are well maintained. Marguerites also sell 
at good prices. Spirteas vary much in quality and are 
over plentiful. Good Hyacinths and Tulips in pots are 
still seen, but another week wUl see the finish of these 
plants for the season. Mignonette is well grown. 
Cyclamen are still obtainable, also Hydrangeas both 
Hortensia and Tlios. Hogg. Among Ferns, Palms, 
and other foliage plants there is little variation. 
Ferns sell more readily, especially among conn try trade . 
Temporary stands are now erected uoder the new 
French Market, and many are already occupied with 
hardy roots and bedding plants, Violas, Pansies, 
Daisies, Polyanthus, J'rimroses, Ac. Many tender 
bedding plants in store boxes are sold : these Include 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, Margue]> 
ites, Harrison's Musk, Asters, Stocks, Nlootiana, 
Lobelia, Marigolds in flower, and other similar sub- 
jects. There are many hardy shrubs, climbei-s, <&c., 
also Roses from the open ground. 

Cut Flowers. 
Supplies continue excessive, and with the prevailing 
mild weather and Easter falling late it appears probable 
that much that usually comes In for that season will, 
when it arrives, be lover. Daffodils from the open are 
now arriving from many parts. Supplies from the Seilly 
Islands are almost finished. Many are coming from 
HoUand. Hyacinth bloom is also seen in large quanti- 
ties. There are sUll many Tulips in the atarket. The 
ordinary " Dutch ''will soon be finished, the *'DarwiDs" 
succeeding them. Spanish Iris will in a few days make 
a great display. Suppliesof Liliums are moderately 



plentiful. Callas have been a drug, but these may be 
scarce before Easter. Roses were never so abundant. It 
must be disappointing to growers, who find it is impos- 
sible to sell even the best flowers in sufficient quantities 
to clear out. At the close of the market this morning many 
remained unsold. Carnations continue over-plentiful. 
Orchid bloom is seen in large quantities, but the demand ' 
is very limited. Large branches of deciduous flowering 
shrubs are brought in. Cut foliage is plentiful. Galdx 
leaves from-America are now extensively used, especi- 
ally those with a bronzy-red tint. A. H., Covmt Garden^ 
AprU 6. 



AISWEIS Ta COIIESPOIIEITS. 

Begonia Gloire db Lorraine: J. F, 8., Wol- 
verhamptoifi. We believe that this popular 
winter - fiowerisg Begonia was raised Vy 
MM. Lemoine & Son^ Nancy, France, from a 
cross between B. Dregei and B. socotraaa, the 
fonner a Cape species and the latter from 
Soci^tra. 

Books : Constant J^scriber. The Book of tl^e 
Peach, by H. W. Ward. This may be obtained 
from our Publishing deps^ment^ price 2s. 9d., 
post-free. 

Cannas. and J^bqonias : A, R. T. Puttbese into 
boxes containing light soil with much leaf- 
mould, ' and they will commence to make 
growth.. ^When you remove to the new house, 
the plants may be lifted very carefully and be 
planted in the ground. The leaf - mould is 
useful because it will adhere to the roots of tbe 
plants at time of moving. In the meanwhile 
retard tii0 growth of the plants aa much as 
possible by keeping them in cool conditions. 

CATERPIL^LARfi ON FbIHT TrBBS: H, J. C. Tk^ 

caterpillars are those of the Magpie or Currant 
Moth (Abraxas grossnlariata). Yon cannot 
successfully treat the trees while tbej are |n 
blossom, but yon mi^ht lessen their numbws 
ooxi^iderably by shaking the branches over a 
tansed tray. As soon as the bloom has set you 
may spray the trees with Paris-Green (poison) 
at the rate of 1^ oz. to 20 gallons of watsr. 
Keep the water constantly stirred during the 
process of spraying, and if necessary make a' 
. second application about fourteen days after- 
wards. In winter unnail the trees and dress 
the wall thoroughly with paraffin, taking care 
to apply it to all the croTices and under the 
coping-stoiTes, as it is in such places that the 
caterpillars hibernate ; they may aJso be found 
amon^ ^e branches hidden in bits of dead 
leaves and in the shreds, so that these will 
also need attention. As an extra precaution 
spray the .tiees next spring with Paris-Green 
josfb aa the bods begin to open. 

Fkbn: a, B. Tearee. Your Fern is Pteria 
bianrita. We know of several instances in 
whidb this has appeared among seedlings in 
places where it has not previoufily been grown. 

Figs : J. /. Q. The tree is attacked by the 
fungus which is so detrimental to Figs, Cerco- 
spora Bolleana. Cut the diseased branches 
away and bvm them. IXust the new growths 
with llOWera-ol-BalphnT. 

Fmraus on Apple \ Q,F. The Apple is partially 
covered veith the mycelium or vegetative por- 
tion of a fungus, probably one of the Agaricus 
species, of which the common Mushroom is a 
membeor. The fungus has not entered into the 
tissue of the Apple, and its presence is no 
doubt due to accidental circumstances. 

Grapes Spotted : R. B, Your berries are 
attacked by the spot fungus, GloBOsporium 
Issticolcv. Bum all the diseased bunches, and 
spray the plants with liver-of -sulphur, in the 
proportion of ^ oz. of sulphur to 1 gallon of 
of water. 

Gbevtllea robusta: R. B, Plants may be 
raised readily from seeds sown in a slight hot- 
bed in spring, and this is the more general 
means of propagation. Cuttings from well- 
ripened wood, however, will mskke roots if 
insertsd under a bell glass. Use plenty of 
sand in the compost. Treat the cuttings as 
you would those of greenhouse species of 
Oytisos. The diseased Pelargoniiun leaves 
are being investigated. 

Htaohttr : G, H. P. Owing to some reason that 
coidd only be ascertained after examination of 
the soil and the conditions in which the plants 
have 'grown^ most of the roots have died. At 
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the same time the flower- spike appears to have 
been injured by insect bite, which would 
acootint for the £udden and absolute collapse. 
Examine the others for insect punctures. 

Inskcts on Febm Boots : J. B. The insects are 
a small species of coccid, closely allied to the 

. mealy-bugs, Icnown to scientists ae Bipersia 
terrofitris. In repotting the plante wash the 
roots thoroughly in clean water, and destroy 
any bugs that may float upon the surface. 
Bisulphide of carbon will destroy them, and to 
apply it make four holes close to the side of the 
pot with a 4-inch wire nail, and chcurge each 
hole with a small quantity of the fluid:t^ means 
of a glass syringe, at the rate of about two tea- 
spoonfuls to a ^inch pot. Close the holes after 
the application has been made, and keep the 
plants in the shade for a week afterwards. 
Caution : Bisulphide of carbon is highly 
inflammable and poisonous, and its appli- 
catidn should be inade in the open, far from 
any light. It is important that Ferns be watered 
very carefully. 

JOOBNAL OP THB BoTAI, HORTICULTURAL SOCIBTT : 

E, P. Communicate with the SecK^tary of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, Vinceni Square, 
Westminster. 

Lb NT LiLiBS '. H, H. In order to obtainrthe befit 
results from bulbe planted in grass if ia impera- 
Uve that the foliage be allow^ to remain until 
it withers away. The leayes perform the work 
of elaborating the material that i^^tpred up for 
next season's growth, therefore do not cut tnem 
off with the mowing machine, or let them be 
grazed off by cattle. When all that is prac- 
ticable has been done, bulbe are not always 
successful among grass, and they have con- 
tinually to fight for their existence. But you 
need not restrict yourself to the variety known 
as Lenten Lily, but plant any of the commoxter 
varieties, and some will then show themselves 
to possess a greater degree of adaptability than 
otheirs. , 

Loam : A. 8. We cannot undertake to analyse 
samples of soil^ but would express an opinion 
upon its suitableness or otherwise for the pur- 
poses you mention. If you axe. a Fellow of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, you can have the 
soil analysed by the Society's analytical 
chemist for a smsJl fee;. 

Mangostbbn : B. G, F, We are unable to point 
to ^ny garden in these Isles where Oaroinia 
Mangoetona fruits satisfactorily. It has fruited 
at , Syon . House, Boyal Gardens, Eew, and 
possibly at other places, but it is exceedingly shy, 
and we a^e unaware of anyone growing it for 
the purpose of producing fruits for table use. 
!Che tree may grow 10 or 1^ feet high here, and 
the fruit was figured in the Gardener 9* OhronicU, 
December 17, 1904, p. 428. We have tasted 
imported fruits and they have been disagreeable 
to our palate. 

Mushrooms: ^ola. Judging from the informa- 
tion contained in your letter, we, think the 
failure is due to the use of defective spawn, or 
spawn that has become weakened through 
long keeping. There should be nothing risked 
when choosing spawn, and if there is the 
slightest doubt that it is not 90L good and 
vigorous as it might be, let it be 'discarded and 
a fresh sample obtained. In order that you 
may assure yourself that your' beds are made 
properly and the correct temperatures observed . 
refer to the notes on p. 136 in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle for March 4, and p. 128 in the issue 
for February 25. ^ 

Names of Fruits: J. C. W. ^ Bon, Tyler's 
Kernel.T-J. Toylor. 1, Beinette Granville; 8, 
<jkklloway Pippin. — W, Camm, Pigeon. — Lcidy 
Malcolm. The larprest fruit is Catshead, and 
the smallest one Cox's Orange Pippin. The 
other is Whitmore Pippin.— IT. H. 8. 1, 
Northern Spy; 2, Tower of Glamis; 3, 
Birmingham Pippin; 4, Calville St. Sauveur; 
5, Claygate Pearmain ; 6, Binger, 

Nambb ov Plants : T. N, 1, Forsythia suspensa ; 
2, Hedera helix var. pedata. — D, ijc W, C. Bmns- 
felsia (Francisda) eximia. — J. /. ■ Narcissus 
Telemonius plenus or double Van Sion. — (7. B. 
Probably Andromeda calyculata, but' the 
specimen is insufficient. — E, T, The variety 



you send is called in s^me gardens Coelogyne 
oristata intermedia. It is between the variety 

. Lemoiniana and the original form. The yellow 
colour on the lip varies from one year to another 
on the same plant, and the difference is not im- 
portant. — JI,P.,Cardiff, Dendrobium speciosum. 
— C^-B., Braintree, The fine form of Laelia * 
flava^ known as Lrolia Cowani.— /. 0. Odonto- 
gloBSum crispum, which may be good when 
established. — J, T. 1, Dendrobium hobile Cook- 
Eoni ; 2, D. nobUe ; 3, D. crassinode ; 4, D. 
chrysotoxum; 5, Sophronitis grandifiora; 6, 
Masdevallia Harryana; 7, Epidendium selli- 
geruin. — E, B.. Worthing, Albnca caudata of 
Jacquin.— 6i^. H, B. 1, Forsythia suspensa; 2, 

. Erica mediterranea ; 3, Anemone Hepatiisa 
varieties ; 4, Scilla sibirica ; 5, Corydalis 
bulboea ; 6, Musoari botryoides, the Grape ' 
Hvaointh. — D. W, 1, Codiseum (Croton) angus- 
tifolium; 2, C. pictum; 3, C. Weissmani; 4, ' 
C. interruptum ; 5. C. irregulare ; 6, C. angus- 
tifolium maculatum. — F. J. 1, Eulophia macro- 
staohya; 2, Liparis longipes; 8, Eria bioolor; 
4, Adiantum sulphureum. — C. E, F. Sprekelia 
(Amaryllis) formosissima. 

Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardxnino: A, K. 

' We are informed by the publishers tiiat it is 
the old edition. in eight volumes that is sold 
for je3 98. In order to make this complete it 
would be nece|sary to purchase four supple- 
mental vol^iiies at Ss, hd, per volume. The 
edition sold at jS4 29. is a complete one. 

Peach Shoots Disxasbd : Penica. — Your tree 
is affected with the disease known as " Silver 
leaf." The cause of the disease is not perfectly 
understood. It has, however, been found that an 
application of a solution of iron-sulphate applied 
to the roots of the trees in the proportion of 
i ounce of sulphur to 2 gallons of water is 
beneficial. 

PBLARaoNiuMS BoTTiNO : E, F. C, The rotting 
of the stems seems to be due to the plmte" 
having been planted too deeply in the first 
instance, and having received too much water 
during the winter. The top of the growths is 
sound, and would afford excellent cuttings for 
insertion now. 

Plants for Bordrr: J. F. 8., Wolverhampton, 
Suitable plants that produce yellow or orauge- 
coloured fiowers are Zinnias, Gaillardias, 
Tagetes, Coreopsis Drummondi, Chrysanthe- 
mum coronarium. Antirrhinums (selected as to 
colour), Escholtzias, &o. 

Bosa OF Sharon: B. H, Hypericum calyoinum 
is generally regarded in gardens as the Bose 
of Sharon, but the authenticity is doubtful. 
Some authorities with equal uncertainty g^ve 
the plant as Althaea fmtex (Hibiscus syriacus). 

Thb Flowxr Bedding in Livirpool Botanic 
Gardxns: W, a, L, Fortagela la Prairie, 
Canbda. The Crocuses and Soillas and Chiono- 
doxas in early spring are followed by about . 
10,000 Narcissus and 20,000 Tulips, associated ' 
with large beds of Wallfiowers. The scheme 
of summer bedding is a large one, and it is ^ 
remarkably well carried out bv Mr. J. Guttridge 
and his staff. Some thousands of the following 
plants are required for the work: Pelar- 
goniums, Violas, Marguerites, Lobelias, Calceo- 
larias, Tropsolums, Alyssums, Iresines, orna- 
mental Beet, and Centaurea candidissima, all 
of which, excepting the two last-named species, 
are propagated from cuttings. One of the 
most important features of the fiower gardening 
is the '* carpet-bedding," to which sixteen 
beds, each 16 feet by 4 feet, are devoted. The 
designs vary each year, and are formed by the 
aid of the under-mentioned plants : Mcsembry- 
anthemum cordifolium variegatum, and 
varieties of Altemanthera, all of which are 
propagated from cuttings obtained from stock 
plants in spring; Mentha Pulegium gibral- 
tarica, Spergula pilifera aurea> Hemiaria 
glabra, Antennaria tomentoea, Arenaria cespi- 
.tosa, Ajuga reptans purpurea, Sedum lydium, 
Sempervivum in variety, Eoheveria secunda 
glauca^ Saxifraga hypnoiaes, Pyrethrum selagi- 
noides, and P. "Golden Moss," a variety 
of recent introduction. These Pyrethrums .■ 
are raised from seeds, but most of the other 
species are increased by division in the 



spring. The mixed borders contain a large 
number of herbaceous plants, and the DahHa 
borders, in which some thousands of these 
plants are grown, as well as the botanical beds, 
in which the plants are arranged in the various 
natural orders. If you wish to employ similar 

- , bedding in the grounds of. the General 
Hospital near Manitoba, you. should have 
little difficulty in acquiring a stock of these 
plants from the nurserymen. A little pamphlet 
on the subject of carpet-bedding may be 
obtained for 6d. from Messrs. H. CanneU & 
Sons, nurserymen, Swanley, England, and there 
is a more expensive wox^ by Karl Gdtze, 
price 16b. 6d. 

' Tun Paooscopb: Several Correepondents, We 
are informed that this instrument may be 
obtained from Mr. Phillips, 12, Charterhouse 
Strett, London, E.C. The figures, it should be 
remembered, are arranged, according to the 
Centigrade system, not the Fahrenheit, which is 
in common use in English gardens. 
ToMAToe : 8, B, The appearances are like those 
produced by the "sleepy disease," but we 

. cannot be certain from vour specimens. Pro- 
bably you have grown them on too fast, with 
not sufficient ventilation. 
ViNi Shoots : /. Q. From the appearance of the 
shoots we suspect the presence of.a^fungtis 
disease called " browning." The. disease 
" browning " is figured in the ilardeners' 
Chronicle for August 19, 1893, p. 217. The 
disease is caused by a fungus, Plasmodiophora 
vitis, one that is allied to the fungus causing 
finger - and - toe in Braasicas. You can do 
nothing against this disease but remove and 
bum the affected parts from the Vines. 
Vines : PuzzUd. The pieces of cane received are 
quite dead, nor do we wonder that this is the 
case. No plants should be expected to survive 
when a Isurge portion of the roots has been 
killed by absolute lack of water, and their canes 
painted with such a caustic mixture as you 
have described. There is nothing to be done 

I but to make a new border and plant fresh 
Vines. — Geo. H. The disease is caused by th^ 
Vine mildew, Plasmopara viticola. It is as yet 
in an early stage and could be checked by twd 
or three applications of dilute l^ordeaux^ 
mixture at intervals of ten days. If it 
is not advisable to use Bordeaux-mixture 
in the house, then a spray consisting 
of one part by measure of lysol in two thousand 
parts of water may be used^ and is eqnallj 
.. effective.— 5. H, T, The shoots are ''fasciated" • 

' from overgrowth. They will not be detri- 
mental. Probably you have overcropped the 
other Vines mentioned and have not suffioiently 
thinned the bunches. 
Violets Diseased: F, G, Your plants are 
affected with a fungus, Ascochyta viola, a 
disease that is troubling growers idl over the 
country. Spray the phuits with a solution of 
potassium sulphide, 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water, 
every fortnight. When planting season 
anrives select a fresh site for the beds, and' 
obtain fresh plants from a distance that are 
free from the disease. 

Worms in Lawns : P. Yule, (1) Dissolve -| oz. 
of corrosive sublimate (poison) in 15 gallons of 
water, and apply it over the lawn ; and when 
the worms come to the surface sweep them up. 
If the fowls eat them they will be poisoned. 
(2) If you mix a peck of freshly-made quick- 
lime in 40 gallons of water, allowing it to stand 
until dear, and then apply the liquid from a 
rose watering-pot, it will also serve to bring the 
worms to the surface; but in this case they 
must be picked up by fowls or brushed up at 
once, as they are not poisoned. (8) You can 
obtain from Messrs. Cooper, Taber & Co., Ltd., 
London, a preparation known as '^Chinese Worm 
Soap," or from Messrs. Bead Bros., Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton, their '* Worm Eradicator." 



Communications Rbceiyed.— 6. N. R. (next week)— 
J. Dale.— H. M.— W. J. R. -Puzzled:- J. C.—Q. Chel- 
tCDham-D. M. L.— A. R.— F. H. S.— J. O— J. M. T,— 
Y. D.— W. A Son (thanks for Cineraria flowers pc- 
cel7ed)-H. M.-G. J.— E. F. H.— R. N.- J. Mc. I.— ' 
W. G. 8.— H. L. & Son-C. W. S.— T. S.r-Cbloris— C. C. 
— W. G.-^. G. S.-<}. Bunyard (with i]ianJK8>-W. C.-* 
F. J.— G. A.— S. A.— F. M.— R. A. R.— J. J. D.-F. Paris 
-3. W.N. i 
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A FLOWER SHOW IN MENTONE. 

UNDEB the anspices of the local aatho- 
rities an excellent collection of plants 
and flowers was recently exhibited in the 
Mentone Public Gardens. These public 
gardens occupy a site immediately ewer 
the Carei River, ^hich has been arched 
over to allow the waters to reach the sea. 
The gardens are well laid out, and present 
a very bright appearance. They form a 
sirikiog feature, leading the eyes to a grand 
view of the outlying jagged flanks of the 
Maritime Alps. It is to be regretted tj^at 
one quarter of the gardens was ruthlessly 
dug up and levelled in order to make room 
for the erection of the necessary tents, 
which cut off the view of a noble vista at a 
time when the season is at its height. 

The tents were about *2W feet in length and 
76 feet in breadth. A row of shrubs and 
Oranges formed a background to the tents, 
the centre of the roofs of which were raised 
lantern - wise, and the upper sides being 
covered with a white material afforded a aoft 
and pleasant light The remainder was alter- 
nately red and white in stripes. The tents 
were lofty, and, hung with national flags 
and banners, presented a cheerful appearance 
that is wanting in our British show-tenis ; 
while the gay colour, being elevated, aid 
not ^'kiir' the masses of flowers below. 
The tents were made in three sections. 

Entering at the lower end of the tent, Ih^ 



first object that attracted attention was a 
grand bed of those bold spiked Stocks which 
are so largely grown in the Biviera. The 
centre was raised, and planted with the native 
yellow Coronilla, broken up by the crimson 
spikes of Antholyza, thickly set with its 
opposite flowers. The Stocks were planted 
in nine wedges of separate colours, among 
which was one of a conspicuous salmon-rose 
colour, another of a lovely primrose shade, 
the rose " Chair de Nice,'* Mauve de Nice, 
<fec. The whole was surrounded by cut 
bracts of Bougainvillea, with a parallel 
line of the dwarf Centaurea candidissima, 
finished with a nearly oblong margin of 
fine moss having an appearance similar to 
grass. Next the gravel was a row of Cen- 
taurea, set with four small circles filled 
with French Giant Banunculus in various 
colours, among which were disposed three 
fine spathes of Arums. A few flowers of Iris 
florentina (bluish-white) were placed next 
the centre bed, while dotted in the moss 
' were single flowers of Tropseolums. The 
effect of the whole was excellent. 

The table decorations were not equal to 
those seen at our own shows, being heavy and 
crowded, while one fails to appreciate the 
advantage of draping the falls of the white 
cloth with wreaths of Smilax, which would 
be in the way of persons when dining. The 
tables were set for eight persons, and for 
effect should have been double the size. 

An exhibit from a local villa afforded 
evidence of the climate of the district, con- 
sisting of a magnificent display of cut Palm- 
leaves, fruit, and flowers, with Oranges, both 
Mentone and Jaffa,in splendid condition. The 
, most distinct of the Palms were Kentia 
Fosteriana, with fruit sim ilar in appearance to 
Olives, green in colour, and with a black eye ; 
Cocos Bomanzofflana, the fruit of which was 
set close to the main stalk like very green 
Gooseberries, the points of the mass of stalks 
being bare of fruit and standing out on all 
sides, yellow in colour; Livistoc a sinensis, 
with loose bunches of fruits like Black 
Hamburgh Grapes; Phoenix canariensis, 
with fruit of golden-yellow colour, on very 
large diffuse stalks; Chamserops excelsa, 
with branched, compact clusters of rich 
' violet berries ; Phoenix senegalensis, with 
oval, ruby*red-coloured fruit, set on a loose 
' panicle some 2| feet long, the whole being 
most striking in appearance ; Sabal Adam- 
soni, with small fruits similar to Black 
Currants in appearance ; Pritchardia filifera, 
with flowers in an embryo state, and with 
greenish-yellow Dates ; Cocos flexuosa (?), 
whose flowers look like long ears of Wheat, 
a branching spike 2 feet in length gracefully 
curving on all sides (probably staged the 
wrong way up); Seaforthia elegans, with a 
bunch of long grey filaments, similar to 
pack-thread, set with embryo fruits. This 
grand exhibit was well labelled. The largest 
leaves formed a background, while in the 
front was a flower-spike of the still rare 
Phoenix Bobelini. 

A trade exhibit by the firm known as 
"An Myosotis" was Euperb. Words can 
scarcely convey an idea of its beauty and 
the taste displayed in the arrangement. 
It occupied four bays, separated by pillars 
made up with a mossy background, on 
which were sprays of corky Elm, lightened 
with long streamers of the wild Asparagus 
verticillatus, and picked out with superb Car- 
nations, each pillar being of one colour. 



The Carnations were disposed singly, and 
were of a size never seen in Britaio, except 
among the Malmaison race. 

The bays were » arched over; these were 
also decked with. Carnations on a back- 
ground of Myrtle, and the centre bore a 
huge device carrying the name in scarlet 
letters on a groundwork of white Stocks. 
Benches ^bout 2 feet high and 16 feet deep 
were carrying very large fancy baskets of 
Boses on long stalks— Mar^chal Niel, Ulrich 
Brunner, Magna Charta, G. Luizet, one kind 
only being placed in a basket. Screens and 
elegant baskets of glorious Carnations on 
long stalks were also included, the whole 
having a background of elegant Palms, 
forced Lilacs, and Snowballs (Gueldres 
Bose). 

The eyes rested oh any part. of the display 
with pleasure, the general effect and har- 
monious arrangement being evidently the 
work of an artist. 

The best Carnations were Fernandi Bon- 
deau, of pale salmon colour freely Etriped 
and fiaked with red; Elise Perrin, pure 
white ;.01ga, rather paler than F. Bondeau; 
D^put^ Boccard, pale salmon ground with 
brick-red stripes (extraordinarily good in 
quality); Boi des Noirs, an enormous 
"Clove"; La Heliotrope, washy purple; 
one named Carlo Bodolphi was more curious 
than beautiful. 

Among the most tasteful baskets and 
drawing - room devices of flowers were 
the foliovi^: — An oblong satin basket, 
the handle of which was dressed with 
salmon - coloured ribbon, the base inside 
being composed of half- opened Gueldres 
Boses with a suspicion of green in the 
flowers, above which rose a mass of the palest 
salmon-coloured Carnations rather to one 
side of the basket, and circling over the 
whole were branched sprays of Asparagus. 
This device was charming. In the same 
exhibit were grand baskets of Mar^chal 
Niel and pink Boses, with splendid foliage. 
Among the exhibits of brides' bouquets was 
one very neat device in the form of a cone, 
entirely composed of Orange - blossom 
covered with tulle, and tied with the same 
. material and white Eatin ribbon. Another 
with similar " millinery " was made with 
Druschki Boses, Carnations, white Lilac, and 
Myrtle. The bouquets were smaller than 
we make them in this country. 

The 1st prize bouquet was accompanied 
by a shoulder* knot, a 2-feet bridal wreath of 
loosely set Orange - buds, and a pair of 
Orange- fiower button-holes for the bride- 
groom, the whole forming a complete 
wedding set. 

I must not omit to mention a superb 
basket of fiowers arranged for a boudoir. 
It had a tall handle decorated with orange- 
and - pink satin ribbon completed with 
bows, and contained a plant of Az&lea 
"Hermode," 2^ feet in diameter, palest 
salmon with a darker upper petal and 
creamy-white edge; a pink Hydrangea at 
each side, and a fine bold plant of Adiantum 
scutum in the centre — a most recherchi 
arrangement. In another instance a harp 
of white Carnations, with strings of Violets 
and base of pale blush Carnations, with 
China rose-coloured satin ribbon, was very 
choice. 

A green basket with handle some 4 feet 
in height, covered with pink figured ribbon 
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supplemented with a bow, the hanidle centre 
being decorated with fine PhalsBnopsis sprays ; 
on the right bright Anthuriums and Croton- 
leaves, and on the left mixed Orchids and 
paler Anthuriums — a most striking and 
elegant design. A lyre 4 feet high had the 
outer sides composed of £toile d'Or Mar- 
guerites, the strings being made of Parma 
Violets, the whole being in very good taste. 
Another very beautiful device was a child's 
cane lounge. The back seat was of Parma 
Violets, with an arching of splendid 
Mar^chal Niel Eoses, and the front formed 
of more Mar§chal Roses, which were re- 
markable for the size of their flowers 
and for their excellent foliage. The whole 
was set off with soft pale - rose ribbon, 
forming a real work of art. Baskets of 
Carnations, elegantly set up with tasteful 
"millinery," not out of place, made these 
groups, next to the "Myosotis," the most 
attractive in the show; and our London 
florists could with advantage take a few 
ideas from the exhibits. 

In the same tent were trade groups of 
Palms, Araucaria excelsa, forced plants, 
Bhododendron moUe and Belgian Azaleas, 
mostly staged on the ground, thus showing 
them off to advantage. A group of plants 
of SFtandard and dwarf Prunus triloba was 
superb; while a private grower's group of 
Lilacs, Boses, Acacias, Magnolias, Wistarias, 
and Cinerarias was most creditable. 
Cut flowers in dirty (!) champagne " pints " 
were shown on long tables. There were 
glorious Anemones in several varieties, 
turban Ranunculus, among which the white 
variety Gloire de France was lovely. Some 
1,600 Carnation flowers staged on one table 
wei« of the widest possible range of colour, 
but naturally not of the "quality" one sees 
inonr London shows. The brightest among 
these were "Cherry Rose," a white Mal- 
muson with a lovely saimon-pink centre 
and of extra large size; Tamagno," an 
immense loose white yariety; Ch&teauNeuf, 
rose-coloured shaded with palest salmon; 
Rofla Bonheur,S to 4 inches acroscrand striped 
lik» Charles L, an exfara fine flower; Ton- 
qoiere, of a rich brick-red colour ; Raynaud, 
purple-lake, and hundreds of numbered 
eeedlings. 

Another table contained magnificent 
plants of Stocks, the plants being 18 inches 
tall, branched, and with blossoms 8 inches 
in diameter; Iris Susiana, Jerusalem Iris, 
Tulips, and indifferently-grown Narcissi. 

The members of the trade and several 
amateur growers put up a few Orchids and 
atore plants of small size. Gloxinias were 
of poor quality, interesting but not striking. 
One whole tent was filled with a display 
from the Monte Cario Casino gardens. 
This exhibit was artistic in arrangement, 
the subjects well cultivated, and alone 
worth a visit, reflecting the greatest credit 
on the "Chef du Jardin," Mens. Van 
de Vaele. On entering the tent, a long 
central bench glbwing in colour arrested 
the attention, while around the sides were 
arranged banks of plants whose foliage and 
colour gave a splendid effect. The eyes, 
daszled for a few moments, reeted satis- 
fied on a group of clean, well-grown stove 
plants, in the* centre of which stood a fine 
Vanilla plant. In this display were large spe- 
cimens of Pothos, Asplenium nidus, Acrosti- 
chum grande, Nidularia, Codisenms (Crotons) 
Adiantum farleyense, and other beautiful 



plants. The central "stream'' of colour 
was formed by blooms of Cyclamen pa- 
pilio, which, although curious, are not to 
my fancy; C. latifolium giganteum, ar- 
ranged in rows across, each batch containing 
some forty plants ; the plants were two-year- 
old, and were well grown. Next was a mass 
of a pretty branching dwarf double-yellow 
Wallflower, Rayon d'Or. A bank of Hoteia 
japonica had better foliage than spikes of 
flowers, one hundred freely - flowered spe- 
cimens of Primula obconica, some carry- 
ing blooms of a good purple shade, the 
whole batch being excellent. At one end 
of the exhibit was a set of finely- grown 12 
to 15-inch plants of blue Hydrangeas, 
carrying bold heads of flowers, with as 
many as six to eight inflorescences on a 
single plant, although they were so dwarf. 
The foliage of these plants was most 
perfectly developed. In front of these 
was a number of plants of Xanthooeras 
sorbifolia, well flowered, but not more 
than a foot in height., The whole of this 
grand bank was edged with a violet form of 
Viola cornuta, larger than the species, which 
is of a deep lavender shade of colour. These 
plants were also used to edge the sides, 
totalling in all 1,000 plants. 

Referring to the outside display, a set of 
twenty-four Bougainvillea splendens, form- 
ing 8 to 4 feet pillars of fiery purple, was 
superb, the front being toned down with 
Primula obconica. Plants of white forced 
Lilacs formed a background to the Bougain- 
villeas, whilst Phoenix Palms and Spiraea 
confusa (named Reeyesii) alternated round 
the whole tent as a background. 

Double Cinerarias followed a dwarf set of 
Lilacs (white) and single Cinerarias in every 
shade of colour, including one of a sweet 
pale blush. These were splendidly grown, 
not over 16 inches in height, with infior- 
esoenoes a foot in diameter, but the flowers 
laeked the refinement and imbrication of 
some of our English strains. A fine group 
of larger plants of Hydrangeas of splendid 
culttire completed the right side of the 
exhibit. On the left were displayed well- 
flowered Imantophyllums, Deutzia gmcilia 
(very chaste and freely flowered). Lilac 
Chavles X», well - grown Belgian As4- 
leaa, including Mrs. Mendel, President. 
Walters, and Apollo. A group of pot Rosea 
of old varieties was not remarkable, but a 
large bank of Fortune's double white Pmnua 
sinenais waa grand. A mass of Heathti 
backed with white and blue Wistaria, 
brought us to the end, the whole being 
completed- by'a grand bank of lai^ Gueldres 
Roses^ fine in foliage and fiower. When it 
is understood that in some cases 100 plants 
of a kind were used, some idea of the 
general effeot can be imagined. 

The cut Roses jn the *' trade " groups had 
apparently been forced too rapidly. The 
varieties Isabel (a* small white H.T.(?)), 
Rachel, Marie Louise (the latter resembling 
Gloire Lyonnaise, pretty white blooms, but 
small), and Druschki were the finest. 

The show also included, fruit, wine, and 
agricultural products. The only fruit I saw 
consisted of a few Reinette du Canada 
Apples, a so-called Calville Blanc (not the 
five-sided one we know), a Reinette d'Angle* 
terre after HoUandbury, and forced Straw- 
berries, Dr. Mor^e, the latter not equal to 
our variety Royal Sovereign. Green Peaa 
and Beans were included. 



Sack-s of Rye-grass and of Clov«r« from 
Nice were all the agricultural produce 
noticed. A pretty bower of large branchea 
of Lemon covered Olive-oil and wines of 
Mentone in bottles. Other exhibits of 
honey, wax, wines, and liqueurs, completed 
the show. 

Bamboos and Palms made the entrance 
very taking, while a bed of Aloes and Agavea 
was a feature. My general impression was 
that we in England are in advance of the - 
French in our cultivation, but lack their 
taste in arrangement, for the very good 
reason (as at the Temple) that we have not 
sufficient space at command to show the 
exhibits to the best advantage, nor could 
ground beds be formed where such crowde 
of people as we are accustomed to see are 
gathered together. Geo, Bunyard, Mentcne^ 
AprUl. 

GARDEN PATHS. 

. Thisx may be roughly divided into those od 
which there is vehicular traffic, and thoee con- 
fined to pedestrianB, or at most to a harrow. In ttk» 
first are the carriage drive, the cart road to the- 
back premises, and in a large garden the main 
paths, where a cart is often used to save labour. 
In laying -out a carriage drive it is desirable to 
get as easy a sweep as possible, both at the 
entrance and before the door of the mansion. 
Bight angles are more or less difficnlt to manage, 
and pavticolarly so at night, and shoold b» 
avoided as much as possible in the pleasnie- 
grounds. But in the kitchen- garden all patfa»< 
should be at right angles, as it is very desirable 
to keep the quarters for the vegetable cropft 
either square or at least with parallel sides, and 
as the vehicular traffic is confined to slow-going^ 
carts, the sharp comers are not objeetionahle. 

The width of the roads must depend on the 
size of the grounds, but no cart road should be 
less than 10 feet ; 12 feet is better, and they 

;m^y be made 20 feet with advantage if space' 
allows. When the roads are laid-out they should 

• be levelled when necessary, and for utiliiy the 
more absolute the level the better, but a long 
appzoaoh to a house may undulate to oeztain 
extent, provided tluit the surface is good. If,. 
however, there should be a very steep pitch, it ia 
better to lower the road and let it run between 
banks for a time. On an approach never 
allow a pitch that will try a horse in the least. 
If the soil is wet or the road passes through 
damp hollows, a drain must be laid down on one 
side, and catch pits and traps put in at intervals, 
to take away the surface-water. In any case, 
even where a drain is not required, a gully ahofuld 
run down eaoh side of the road wiUk gripe oatte 
cany off surface water. Nothing ruins a rosd 
sooner than water oonstsnUy percolating into its 
foundations. The road should be excavated S te 
4 feet deep, according to tbe natoze of the soil. 
At. the bottom of tiie excavation a layer of stones, 
rubble, clinkers, &c., should be laid to oaethird the 
depth. On this a layer ol broken granite, flints, 
or slag* evenly spread, and the last layer should 
be of ike same materials, but broken so small 
that it will pass through an inch riddle. It will 
improve the wearing quality of the road if thia 
last layer is lightly coated with tar before being; 
laid. Pour some tar over a heap of material and 
turn it till the whole is lightly coated ; then lay 
evenly and roll with a heavy roller. The middle 
or crown of the road should be slightly, but only 
very slightly, higher than the sides, just enough 
to carry off the water. If, as is sometimeB the 
case, it is made very convex, not only is the 
labour of traffic increased, but the surface of the- 
ro«d is worn unevenly and needs constant repairs 
Near the house these roads may have an extra 
coat of gfravel or granite chips, bBt> except f<k» 
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a{ipeaiaiioe> they are better as firm and clean as 
poanble, as the labour of keeping^ them swept and 
coUed is muoh lessened when there is no loose 
materiaL 

SicALLXB Paths. 
The formation of smaller paths is merely a 
modification of the above. Traffic being lighter, 
there is no need to ezoavate so deeply, nor need 
the upper layer be tarred. As a general role 
this upper layer consists of gravel, granite chips, 
<x spar chips put on thickly and rolled. Be 
aoefnl, however, to see that if gravel is used it 



it lie in a heap for two or three days, and then 
re-torn, adding more sand or tar as may be 
necessary. It is impossible to give the exact 
proportions, as some gravel requires more tar 
than others, but when properly mixed it should 
not stick to the boot when trodden on. A good 
test is that when on a heap it should move as a 
heap of mites does in a cheese. A little lime 
helps to dry it, but too much causes blisters in 
the path when laid. The longer it remains in 
heap the better. Make the foundation of your 
paths of clinkers or stones, and lay the asphalt 



Fig. 96. — rosa sobbiflora: a newly-discovered Chinese rose. 
A, flowering spray ; b, inflorescence of R. sorbiflora ; c, simple inflorescence of R. Banksia;. 



Is sharp and with a certain amount of sand. 
Water-worn gravel should never be used, the 
emooth, rounded stones always remain loose, 
require constant attention in raking and rolling, 
«nd are very uncomfortable to walk on. Ashes 
from the stokehole make a good surfacing for 
{Miths in back premises, but wherever possible 
asphalt is to be preferred. As usually prepared, 
4uq[>halt requires the tar to be boiled, but this is 
dot really necessary. A good, cold asphalt, 
which will last twenty years, is prepared with 
«mall, sharp, sandy gravel and tar. Make a 
lieap of the gravel with a hole in the centre, and 
{>our in the tar. Turn the sides into the middle, 
And mix thoroughly as. you would mortar. Let 



2 or 3 inches thick. A cubic yard of sand will 
make enough asphalt for 12 to 15 yards of path. 

Where there is no wheeled traffic at all, nothing 
looks better than grass, but it takes a gpreat deal 
of work to keep it in proper order, and unless so 
kept is the worst path you can have. For wood- 
lands and rough paths where it will grow. Ling 
makes a capital path. It must be mown short 
twice a year, and the young shoots will make a 
thick elastic carpet very pleasant to walk on. 
Where Ling cannot be grown, nothing is better 
for these rough woodland paths than Pine 
needles. If spread thickly they soon decay, and 
are always dry and pleasant to walk upon. 
J. B, Tumor, 



lEW ai »ITEttfRT«Y PUiTS. 

OK A NEW GHm£8£ BOSE : £. SOBBIELOBA^ 
J'ocJbe, n. tp. (Eig. 96,) 

I suoGBST this name because the ioflovesoenoe 
is Uke that of Sorbus. Infloreseenoe et the end 
of the brandies, corymbose (bcanchlets many- 
flowered) as in Sorbus or Viburnum- (fig. 06, b)« 
Flowers about \ inch (scarcely 2 cm.) in diameter. 
The outermost sepals often with filiform or trifid 
appendices. Styles elongated over the onfioe of 
the reoeptable ; fruits scarcely 5 mm. in diameter. 
Climber, 6 feet high. West Hupeh (ooll. E. H. 
Wilson, 828). 

The new Bose, collected by Mr. £. H. Wilson 
in Central China, belongs to the section BanksisB, 
which has been characterised by Cr^pin as 
follows : — 

"Sidles free included; stigmas forming a 
sessile head over the orifice of the reo^ptaole; 
sepals entire, reflexed after flowering, caducous ; 
inflorescence many-flowered, umbeUate^mth very 
small caducous bracts; stipules isae, eulmlate. 
caducous; leaves en the (flower •^Ahoats 5 to 
7-foliolate; stems sarmentose, pnokles -heoked, 
alternate." 

This description is founded on B. Banksin, 

B. Br., the only hitherto known species of the 
group. After the discovery ^of a second species 
it must be modified as follows in the characters 
of styles, sepals, and infiorescenoe. The two 
species are dos^ allied, but they can be easily 
distinguished when in flower or in fruit. 

BosA Bakxsls, R, Br, 
Inflorescence at the top of the branches, sub- 
umbellate (branchlets one-flowered) (flg. 96, o). 
Flowers about 1 inch (3—4 cm.) in diameter. 
Sepals entire or the outermost occasionally with a 
few scattered small teeth. Styles included, the 
stigmas covering the orifice of the receptacle; 
fruits about i inch (8 mm.) in diameter. Hab. 
Central China. White and yellow - fiowering 
double varieties cultivAted in European gardens. 
W, O. Focke. 

COLOOTNB LaWBXNOSANA, Rolfy, fl. sp.* 

Messrs. Sander & Sons' recent importations 
from Annam prove ix> be particularly interesting; 
the latest novelty being a Codlogyne dt the 
speciosa group, which was exhibited by Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart, at the meeting of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society on March 28 last, when it 
received an Award of Merit by the Orchid Com- 
mittee. The species of this affinity are not 
common in gardens, with the excej^on of C. 
' speciosa itself ; but a striking species known as 

C. Micholitziana is found in a few collections, and 
C. psittacina is represented at Kew, having been 

*GaUogyne LaurenceanOt n.«p.— Pseudo-bulbs ovoid- 
oblong, 2 to 3 iDches long, 1 to l^ inch broad, diphylloos. 
lieaves broadly lanceolate, accuminate, attenuate at the 
base into a distinct petiole, « to 11 inches long, about 
1^ inch broad. Scape arising from the apex of the 
mature pseudo-bulb, about 7 to 8 inches long, i-flowered. 
Bract spathaceous, clasping the rhachis, obtuse, striate, 
1^ to li inch long. Ovary 14 lines long, with six very 
prominent angles. Sepals oblong, somewhat narrowed 
towards the apex and subacute, obtusely keeled behind, 
and somewhat gibbous at the base, 2 inches long. 
Petals linear, acute, nearly 2 inches long by rather over 
a line broad. Lip strongly 3 lobed, 2 inches long, sub- 
saccate at the base ; side lobes oblong, rounded at the 
apex, 1^ inch long ; front lobe broadly ovate, apiculate, 
somewhat undulate, recurved, ^iuch long; disc with 
three rows of crested keels extending to the base, with 
an additional pair at the base inside the lateral keels, 
another at the apex outside the lateral pair, and a few 
additional teetli on either side nearer the margin ; fila- 
ments of crest 1} line long in front, the rest about i a 
line long. Column clavate, incurved, winged in tlie 
upper half and at the apex, 1^ inch long. Colour of 
flower light bufT-yellow, with the front lobe of the lip 
cream-white, and a larger orange blotch at the upper 
part of the crests ; loelow this and on the upper part of 
the side loi^es the ground colour is irregularly marbled 
and dotted with light cinnamon, while the base of the 
lip is bright yellow, aad the crests arc tipped with 
cinnamon. Column- whittsh-green. R,A,B6l/e, 
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nnmber of our hardy Heaths, and is espedaUy 
valuable for flowering freely at this early season. 



Fig. 97.— erica x veitchii, from a natural cross between 
e. lusitanica (codonodes) and e. arborba. 




X.4-- 




<A»\DCKH?r>» » 
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.LUSlTANlCiV^ 



-^- 



FlO. »8.— BEICA LUSITANICA (CODONODES), ONE OF 

THE PABBNT8 OP E. X VEITCHII. 

Showing a single leaf, a flower, and a section through a flower, 

^n magD. 4 diam. ; pollen-graios magn. 300 diani. 





iA.»».OCr»^^f 



FlO. 9).— ERICA ARBOBEA, OKB OF THE 
FABENT8 OF. E. X VEITCHII. 

(Details as in Dg. 08.) 




<-jAR^CHB, 






Fig. 100.— fix)wers and sthuctubai. details 

OF EBirA X VEITCHII. 

iSc€ Fig€. 9P, 99 ; notice the tiistorkd pollen graiiiz 
oj the hybrid.) 
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THE FERNERY. 

PEBN VAEIETIES: A PROTEST. 

Although I have long been accnstomed to see 
these varieties more or less ignored in botanical 
literature, and can quite understand that 
they necessarily occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion with respect to normal species, I never- 
theless think it a pity that in a presumably 
np-to-date work like the Manual of BritUh Botany, 
Babington, ninth edition, edited by Henxy and 
James Groves, varieties should be alluded to in 
the following ont-of-date fashion. 

A footnote appended by the editors named to 
Order C. Filices runs as follows :— 

" Dr. Bos well, in E, B., ed. 3, vol. xii., described . 
many varieties of Ferns, and these are enu- 
merated in Lond. Cat, ed. 9. We have not, how- 
ever, thought it desirable to include most of 
them, as they were no doubt known to Professor 
Babington and rejected by hirn as unimportant. 
The vegetative organs of Ferns are so liable to 
trivial variations that there is no limit to the' 
number of forms which xriight be described. 

It will be observed here (1) that reference is 
only made to what is now ancient literature in; 
the varietal connection, ignoring entirely recent 
publications by specialists j and (2) that "trivial"^ 
variations alone appear to be in the editors'- 
minds. Surely, now that it has been demon- 
•strated so clearly that a great number of varia- 
tions are by no means trivial but -extremely' 
marked, and that some' of these moreover l»ve 
been recognised as scientifically of the highest 
interest, especially in the reproductive- direction 
-— aposporic and apogamia foims to wit— ^uch a 
reference is inadequate and misleading. 

The amiising part of the matter to the varietal 
specialist is that in such a case as Atfayrium 
fiUz-foemina, in which so many extraordinary, 
forms have appeared, we have several so called^ 
varieties described, such as A. rbceticum, A. con-^ 
vexum, A. latifolium, A. moUe, and A. irifidum, 
with the . appended remark that " there are . in- 
numerable sub^varieties," while all these are now ' 
regarded as mere sub-varieties, and are in- 
dubitably trivial as compared with varieties 
proper. In Lastrea filix-mas, again, no notice 
whatever is taken of G. B. Wollaston's undoubt- 
edly justifiable division of this species into three 
well-defined sub-species, L. pseudo-mas, L. f.-mas, 
and L. propinqua, nothing later than Newman's 
book being referred to, though surely the valuable 
wc»k of succeeding writers and authorities, who 
knew and know ^infinitely more than Newman 
oould have known in his day, should have some 
recognition in a book which purports to be a 
. student's guide. ' 

I fully recognise that the book in question 
is condensed as much as possible, but this 
does not justify the lack of contemporary know- 
ledge indicated by references to now ancient 
authorities who, however much we may revere 
them as pioneers, have long since been super- 
seded as authorities in this special direction. 
In Newman's time the capacity of sporting into 
new and constant types was only just beginning 
to be recognised, and at first numerous sub or 
trivial varieties were noted and named by New- 
man and others, only subsequently to be regarded 
in their proper light, and relegated to practical 
oblivion when the really typically distinct 
"sports "turned up. Nevertheless we find these 
pioneer forms still persistently chronicled in 
Eolentifio botanical catalogues and handbooks, 
while the real varieties subsequently discovered 
as wild sports, and therefore of botanical 
interest, morphologically and otherwise, are 
ignored. 'This should not be. Chas, T. Druerv 
r.M,E., F.La, 



PLAW T RO TES, 

CLEMATIS GRATA. 



Two or three years ago, when selecting plants 
of this species for covering a low wall, I was told 
that it belonged to the herbaceous section. This 
has not proved to be the case here in Derbyshire, 
and I find that last year's growths are quite 
sound and plump in bud to a height of 6 feet at 
least. • The same thing has occurred during the 
past two^ winters, consequently we may, I think, 
consider that its herbaceous character is non- 
existent, which is all for the best. In my 
opinion, it is one of the very best plants that has 
been introduced for some years past for covering 
a low wall or similar position. The whitish 
fiowers, tinged on the back of the petals with 
purple, are borne with great freedom all over the 
plants, and are succeeded by silvery rosettes, 
reminding one strongly of the "Old Man's 
Beard "Clematis of our woods and lanes, so that 
the plant is beautiful for a long season, beginning 
in August, and even when in leaf only it has a 
cheerful and vigorous appearance thai is pleasing. 
Unfortunately, caterpillars seem very fond of the 
, leaves, and if not checked will eat big holes that 
are disfiguring in them. C. grata is very easily 
grown and manageid, as its growths have no 
tendency to become tangled as they do in the 
true dimbing forms. /. C. Tallaek, Shipley Hall 
Gardens, Derby, ' 

OeLONIAL N0TE8. 

' • ■ ■■ 

UGANDA AND THE VICTOBIA FALLS. 

I LEFTT Mombasa on October 17, and arrived' 
^ twenty-four hours ' later at* Nairobi, a place 
300 miles up the great Uganda Bailw'ay, towards 
the great lake," after a most ihteresting journey. 
It seems hardly credible^ and yet it is a fact that 
from the train one sees thousands t of head of 
game. Buck' antelopes, and even zebras (a drove 
of which actually crossed the line in front of us), 
and sometimes giraffes and lions ' are seen.^ 
Oxily recently a rhinoceros charged the train, but 
the latter came off best, reminding one of George 
Stephenson's " So much the waur for the coo ! " 

This place, though only about 120 miles from 
the equator, is over 5,000 feet above the sea-level, 
so tiiat though at mid-day the heat is great, the 
early mornings Bind late afternoons are nice and 
cool, with nights naturttlly always cool— a state 
of things which differs from the popular concep- 
tion of equatorial regions. In my carriage I had 
a gentleman who is a member of a well-known 
English firm of machine-makers. To-morrow I 
am completing my explorations of this part by 
going right on to the Victoria Nyanza and across 
to Entebbe, the Euix>pean capital of Uganda, ^ 
which will be on the very outside boundary of 
civUisation and quite far enough into Central 
Africa! But I hope to have time to spare to 
have a look at Port Florence, the rail terminus, 
and take the trip across the lake, the source of 
the mighty Nile. 

Tbb Victobia Nyanza. 
Going aboard the steamship SyhU, lying along- 
side the little landing-stage at Port Florence, it 
was a surprise to me to find quite a miniature 
liner of some 600 tons, with commodious two- 
berth cabins (one of which I had to myself 
all the time), fitted with mosquito-nets, lit 
by electric light, and ventilated by electric 
fans, ample and well-kept decks, with an 
excellent table. The trip was thus rendered 
most enjoyable, and it was hard to realise 
that one was near the interior of Africa on 
an inland eea. The Victoria Nyanza is some 
900 miles or more long and, say, 200 miles wide. 
We left at noon on Monday, and anchored for the 
night in a beautiful little bay, and arrived on 



Tuesday afternoon &t Entebbe, a very prettj 
place, and in which I spent Wednesday and haci 
a good official ** look round," lunching with the- 
Superintendei^t of Works, to whom I was intro- 
duced by a fellow-passenger. Dr. Moffat, nephew 
of the famous missionary and explorer of the- 
same fname. We left again on the Wednesday 
af^noon for Munzonga, on the north-west side 
of the lake, and two hours distant from Entebbe. 
The pleasure of the lake trip is enhanced on the 
northern side, at all events, by the steamer 
skirting the mainland or islands, the latter being 
often beautiful. The whole of Thursday being 
available, a fellow-passenger and myself set off* 
for an 8-mile walk through the Banana groves of 
" Darl^t Africa " to Kampala, the native capital,, 
containing out of about 70,000 inhabitants only 
some twelve white men ! I had an introduction 
to an official of the Church Missionary Society, 
and he showed us great hospitality, taking us all 
over the mission schools, cathedral, &c., and 
entertaining us at luncheon. It is a real native 
town, and the first I have seen. Only a few years 
ago it was the seat of much barbarism and 
cruelty. In the afternoon we called upon the 
King of Uganda (Dandi Chwa), a little boy of 
eight or nine, who received us with his courtiers 
kneeling around him— a picturesque scene ! We 
finaUy returned to.the boat safely at 7.80 p.M.,after 
a most interesting day in real African surround- 
ings—an experience I would not have missed on 
any account, and one that I feel lucky to have 
had, for but few ordinary globe-trotters get up 
to the great lake as yet. 

Leaving Munzonga on Friday morning after 
a most agreeable trip, ending by our arrival 
at * Port Florence on Saturday, yesterday I 
\ commenced my train journey of some 600 miles 
to the boat, due at Mombasa on November 1» 
Wei left Mombasa on Sunday morning by the 
German boat, and arrived in Zanzibar on the 
Tuesday, after spending the Monday in Ttoga, 
German East Africa^ a pretty, modem town on a 
fine bay, inhabited almost entirely by German 
officials. . 

Zakzibab, &c. 

Zanzibar is a most picturesque and old-world 
town, one of the most famous ports in the world, 
the shipping of many countries lying in the 
harbour. Yesterday a French cruiser and four 
torpedo-boats came in, on the way to Madagascar, 
and I have had a row round them, taking snap- 
shots. I suppose if it were a French harbour I 
might be ''run in " as a spy I 

I left Zanzibar on November 18 by the Knm- 
prim, calling at Dar-es-Salaam at noon the same 
day. This is a inoet beautiful town, the capital 
of German East Africa, situated on an almost 
land-bound harbour, and surrounded by Cocoa-nut 
Palms. 

From Dar-es-Salaam we had a pleasant trip to 
Mozambique, where we arrived thirty-six hours 
later. This is an ancient decayed Portuguese 
town, with stagnant, trade, on an island 3 miles 
by 1-^ mile in area— a singularly uninteresting 
place, and which we left the following day, calling 
off Chindi (Zambesi niouth) to tranship passengers 
for British Central Africa, and arrived at Beira 
at daybreak on the Thursday morning ; leaving 
two days later for Delagoa Bay en rovie for Salis- 
bury (in Rhodesia) and Bulawayo, thence twenty- 
four hours' ride by train to the Victoria Falls- 
one of the World's Wonders. 



The Victoria Falls. 
It is hopeless to attempt to describe the 
sublime grandeur of these Falls ; they defy all 
word-pictures, and baffle the most expert photo- 
grapher. A mile and a quarter wide at that 
point, the Zambesi drops 400 feet into a sheer 
chasm only some 200 feet wide, I should say> 
and then fiows out through a comjiaratively 
narrow and sharply winding gorge. The force is 
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60 great that the whole chaam is full of foam- 
tspray, which rises hundreds df feet above the 
summit of the Falls, and forms a smoke-like pall 
-that oanses the natives to name the spot Mosi-on- 

^Tmiga, or "The Smoke that 'Sonnds/' This 
spray quite obseares'the view from time to time 
■as one stands on the edge facing the Falls; bnt 
•ever and again a whiff of wind sweeps it aside, 
4uid the ever-varied glimpses are superb. A 
beantif al feature is the rainbow, which is con- 
stantly to be seen in the spray below, qtiite cir- 
cular in shape. On the sonth bank of the Falls 
u the "Bain Forest/' beantif al timber and Fern 
4l^wth, kept evergreen and fresh by this soft 
warm spray falling npon it. lifaidenhair Fern 
•eepeciaUy flourishes. I am sending some speci- 
mens from the forest on the edge of the famous 
IPalls, bnt I am afraid by the time they arrive in 
England there will not be mnch, if any, life left 
iXL them. The two Ferns are much like our 
•common Fern or Bracken at home, but the bulb 
I do not know at all ; they are from quite a sub- 
tropical habitat. The fiunous bridge is not yet 
completed. In my opinion it wUl not at all spoil 
iihe general view of the Falls, being quite out of 
nnge. After four days and nights in a train 

' southward bound I found myself in Cape Town 
•once more on Christmas Bve. W. 

HBiDBitBUta, Tbansvaal. 

-Some of our readers may be interested to know 
what crops are likely to succeed in this, district. 
yH therefore insert the following extract from a 
private letter : — 

" Heidelberg^ Trannaal, 

Green Peas Dr. Maclean are far and away the beet 
-that have ever been grown in this country. The pods 
4ure from 4^ to 5 inches long, with nine (average) fine 
•Bms. These Peas. are at a disadvantage too, as 
<we have no atiaks, and have to use wire netting and 
string. Beets and Carrots are doing first-rate. Cab- 
4Miges are splendid, sown in the open ground, and were 
-very easy to transplant, as they were all along so firm 
.;and solid. Broad Beans have done well—in fact 
«0veiything is looking as well as it possibly can do. 
Jliignonette is laige and bushy and very sweet. The 
Bweet Peas are very fine, as also is the Ice-plant. I 
'have had splendid luck with Marrows, and we have 
anade some fine jam. When we come to think of the 
JMiming dry heat, it is surprising how well things do. 
The golden Tomatos are lookmg verv healthy and 
strong, and Lettuoes, since I found shade for them 
<Coe), are doing thoroughly wOlL" The seeds were 
obtained from Messrs, Snlton k Sons. 



where it had been planted probably for game 
covert. From its presumably poisonous nature 
it is distasteful to rabbits, and bo remains un- 
injured where no Holly gets " half a chance." It 
is well adapted for growing in shady places 
•under trees, a&d affords ezoel&nt cover for game. 



TfiEES AID SIIUBS. 

» ■ t » ■ ■ 
LAUBELIA ABOMATICA. 
SoKB time since Mr. F. W. Moore, of Glasnevin, 
%dndly drew our attention to this most attractive 
•evergreen. It is hardy, the foliage of a- deep rich 
4gieen colour, and delightfully fragrant. We 
gave an illustration at p. 401, December 10, 1904^ 
4md venture to call attention to it again, as its 
tmerits axe not known to many. Moreover, Mr. 
Moore has kindly famished us with specimens 
-bearing flowers which ave of great botanical 
interest, although not specially decorative. We 
meed only, refer to our former note. 

Zakthokhiza apiifolia. 
This ia an.intereBtij)g shrub evolved apparently 
for .the pujUQse of. puzzling the botanical student, 
:f or in spite of its vefy different ejctemal appear- 
.anoe.it is really a Banunoulaceons plant. It is a 
low-growing shrub, sending up suckers from the 
•creeping root-stocks; the foliage is pinnate, 
4urranged on the end of the naked shoots, and 
with slender axillary spreading loose racemes of 
•small purplish flowers. It is a native of the 
Eastern States of North America, and is a very 
•^Id inhabitant of our gardens, though now rarely 
meeaoL The name Xantho-rhiza was given in 
Allusion to the fyellow colour of the root as seen 
whan cut. The stem is similarly coloured. Our 
4ittention has been lately called to it by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, who came across it in a wood. 



The Week's Work. 

THE ORCHID HOITSBS. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to -Sir Frbdbbick 
WiOAN, Bart, Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 8.W. 

Oool Orchids. — Wherever a varied selection of 
cool Orchids is grown there should now be a good 
floral dirolay. Odontoglossum crispnm in va- 
riety, with hybrids from it and others, O. Pesca- 
torei, O. triumphans. Or Hallii, O. luteo-pur- 
purenm, and others of Columbian origin are now 
•in season. Whilst the plants are still growing 
and developing their flowers, the rooting medium 
should be kept in a moist condition, but when the 
spikes have been removed induce the .plant to 
rest by withholding water so long as the pseudo- 
bulbs retain their plumpness. Mexican Odonto- 
glossums, such as O. Bossii, O. Oerstedii, O. Oer- 
vantesii, &c., are now passing out of flower. 
These thrive well if suspended near to the 
^roof - glaas, and require a long period of 
rest after flowering. The flrst two species will 
only need applications of water at rare intervals, 
but O. Cervantesii should be given a more fre- 
quent supply. All growing plants of the different 
species will derive great bmieflt from liberal 
supplies of water at l£e present time, even if the 
rooting medium contains leaves, but should any 
continue to remain wet for a long time without 
appearing to get dry, something is wron^ with 
the compost or draina^^e. Many of the Oncidiums 
will now be approaching their flowering period, 
such as O. ooncolor (a species that flowers at the 
end of its resting season), O. Marshallianum, O. 
crispum, O. Gardnerianum, O. Mantinii, O. 
prsetextum, &c., which flower simultaneously 
with the completion of their pseudo - bulbs. 
The above should be supplied with sufficient 
water to keep the materials moist so long 
as root«etion is going on, and to preivent undue 
exhiuiation in the pseudo-bulbs, remove the 
spikes when the apical blooms expand. O. 
maeranthum and allied species axe alwi^s in a 
state of more or less growth, and must not be 
subjected to a lengthened period of rest. As the 
flower-spikes develop train them round three or 
more stakes flxed in the pots, and should slugs or 
snails be suspected place cotton-wool round the 
epikes near their bases. ManyofthesmaU^growing 
Maadevallias may have new surface matorials 
afforded thdm, and M. tovarenais, now oom- 
menciug.to grow, may be jrasuzfaoed or potted as 
required. Those of the Ghimsera section that 
need them may have new baskets provided, 
using shallow ones, without any drainage material 
other than a stick or two of charcoal laid trans- 
versely on the bottom bars. For these and other 
species use a compost of good sandy peat and 
.[Qihagnnm-moss in equal parts, half filling the 
receptacles with drainage, and covering this with 
sphagnum-moss. 

SophrimiiiM gr^mdifi^ct, — The plants having 
flowered will almost have reached their limit of 
growth, after which rest should be induced 
gradually by giving them less water. From the 
present time until autumn these should be 
accommodated on a stage well removed from the 
roof-glass. 

TrichqpHia fragrans needs treatment similar to 
•that afforded Odontoglossum crispum, and should 
have its cultural needs attended to as soon as 
new growths appear. T. suavis, now -flowering, 
should rest again until growth begins, when the 
plants may be potted or resurfaced as required. 
Plants of this species thrive well in well-drained 
pans suspended at the warmest part of the cool- 
house during the summer months, giving them a 
similar place in an intermediate-house on the 
approach of winter. Much water is only needed 
when the plants are rooting freely. T. ooccinea, 
T. crispa, and T. marginata are intermediate 
subjects, and need a good supply of water when 
growing, with a decided rest afterwards. T. tor- 
tilis needs very dry treatment, and thrives best 
when suspended near the glass. 



PLAirro UVDSB aiiA88. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. /. Wttkbs, Esq.. 
Copped Hall, Epplng, Essex. 

OhryMfUhemum; — The work itf potting on 
Chrysanthemums from the 60-siv )pots into 32*8 
(6-inoh pots) should be pushed forward. For a 
time, after being repotted, it will be necessary to 
keep them in an atmosphere somewhat dose, 
afterwards admitting air freely when they com- 
mence to root into the new soil. In preparing a 
suitable compost for them do not employ artiflcial 
manures at this stage. 

Tlwnhago eoednea grandijlora is extremely valu- 
able, whether grown for supplying flowers for 
cutting or for affording plants for^giouping. The 
plants flower in November and December when 
there is much table decoration, &c., to be done. 
Cuttings taken now and inserted three or four in 
small -potB fllled with sifted peat soil and loam, 
will make roots auiokly.if plunged in a ptopa- 
gating-frame. They will make nice plants by 
the autumn, but plants two and three yeacs.old 
should also be grown for affording a large, supply 
of flowers. These are now starting into growth, 
and the roots wiU be shaken out of the pot8.and 
some of the soil be got away by means df a 
pointed stick. The plants will be repotted in a 
compost consisting of loam and peat in ecnud 
parts ; a little broken dried cow maiiure and char- 
coal, with silver-sand, being added. They will be 
stood in a house having a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere, where shade from the suil's rays can be 
afforded, and should be syringed frequently to 
prevent an attack of red-spider, to which the phuits 
are very liable unless grown under theaeconditionB. 

DiuMtphoiheca BckUmi is xvery suitable for 
growing in batches .for furnishing a oool oonaer- 
vatory. Cuttings are. some time before making 
roots, but grow awi^ quickly when rooted. They 
require pinching several times to induce a buahy 
habit. Several cuttings may be placed roimd 
the side of a pot. The pots should be plunged to 
the rims in ashes under a handlight in an inter- 
mediate-house in preference to a warm prppa- 
gating-frame. A little lime-rubble mixed with 
loam and leaf-soil and silver-saad suits them 
admirably. 

Xal(JuuhoeJlamim4a, — ^Plants of this uselul.and 
briffht-flowering plant may be easily raised from 
seeds or cutiuigs, and by either of these 
methods, if carried out at different times, earlv 
and late batches of plants may be obtained. 
Cuttings should be inserted simply in pots and 
treated as advind for Dimorphol&eoa BoklonL 
Seeds should be raised in considerable bottom- 
heat. When the plants are making ,growth th^ 
will require to be dipped frequently in "quassia 
extract." 

Souvenir de la Mcdmaistm Camation.-^SejfisaJ. 
of the varieties are now showing their flower- 
buds, and will require careful stalSng. The side- 
buds should be removed as soon as they can be 
conveniently handled, and care must be taken 
not to damaee the leading or 'main bud in doinp^ 
so. Afford uie plants applications of weak liquid- 
manure from the farm, and occasionally qyruikle 
over the surface of the soil a little of .Clay's 
Fertiliser or some flsh-manure. 



THE KZTCHEB' GABBBN. 

By W. Frva, Gardener to Lady Wamtaqb, Loddnge 
Park, Wantage. 

Vegetable - Marrows. — Plants that were raised 
early may now be planted on hot^beds or in port- 
able frames which have been cleared of Aspa- 
ragus. The soil employed for^esBely. plants should 
not be very rich,. nor should it ^be.uaad in*eBcee- 
sive quantities, otherwise there will follow 
unfruitful growth. Artiflcial pollination is ne- 
cessary in the case of very early Marrows. Sow 
seeds singly in small pots for raising plants to 
put out in May, but apply no water .to the roots 
until the seedlings appear:above ground. A con- 
siderable degree of heat may 1^ employed for 
raising the seedlings, and when the rough leaves 
have been formed transfer the plants to larger 
pots. Induce the plants to grow quiddy, but 
gradually harden them off before planting them 
out. 

Turnips. — Sow seeds of the variety Early^Snow- 
baU once a fortnight in light, rich, and fairly 
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flrm soil. The drills should be made at 1 foot 
apart, and the seeds should be sown thinly in them. 
Afford frequent dustings with soot, and as the 
season advances choose different aspects for 
sowing the seeds, such as east, west, and north 
borders. The Turnip fly has been a plague here, 
and in spite of all remedies applied, until the last 
season, when by the use of a fine revolving sprayer 
for a few hours daily they were completely 
dispersed. 

Coleworts are extremely useful in spring, autumn, 
and winter. Sow seeds now and again in June. 
A foot or so space between the plants will be 
quite sufficient, as they produce but small heads. 
The variety London Kosette is the best. 

Winier Oreens, — Seeds of varieties of "Winter 
Greens should be sown thinly in drills drawn at 
distances of 12 inches apart, between which the 
hoe may be freely used. " Pricking out " of the 
plants will then be unnecessary. Use a fork 
when lifting the plants before they are planted 
in their x>ermanent positions. Amongst the 
nsefol and beantif al varieties of Kale, Veitch's 
Exhibition and Carter^ Welsh Kale should be 
induded. 

Chicory, SaUafy, and 8eorz<m«ra, — ^The ground 
prapuDd for Carrots is well snited for these 
plants, and seeds should be sown as recomma«led 
for Carrots. 

Lettuce and Parsley. — Seeds of the Cabbage and 
Cob varieties having been sown eariy, and the 
seedlings pricked off in boxes and frames, plants 
have now been pot out on sheltered borders, 
wh«re light pvotectiofn is afforded them. Planta- 
tions of Parsley are now being made from plants 
prepared in the same way. Seeds of Parsley 
have jnst been sown in well*prepared ground. 

Cfenerdl Crapping, — Plant the garden generally 
with the object of securing for each crop its 
special requirements, keeping in view the general 
effect, and the bett possible use to be made of the 
ground. 1\> prodaee vegetables ef the finest 
quality where ^Niee is limited inteioropping has- 
oooanonally to be retorted to, a&d what may be 
tenned a quick and a slow crop should be chosen 
to occupy the same ground without causing 
injury to either. For example, when planting Sea^ 
kale or when making young beds of Asparagus, 
sow thinly between the lines seeds of Cabbage or 
of Cos Lettuce. The same applies to breadths of 
French Beans, and upon the ridges between the 
rows of celery, but in no case must overcrowding 
be allowedi for by the exclusion of light and air; 
quAlit^ and'fliivoiur ai^adversely aflMied. 



THS KLOWBB- QASDSXk 

BgfW. A. MtLLaatt GaKdeiier to IisrA HUNSr a 
BSMTiNCKi J(.F., UnderleirHaU, Westmoveland. 

Tybertms^rooted JBeyimuw.--Tob€ra thai have 
been stored during winter in a temperature of 
alxyot SO*" shouldmcnrbe put into boxes ocutbining 
liffht rich soil and be afforded'amoderate-degree' 
of heat. Young seedlings, whether^ tuberous or 
fibiou8*rooting varieties, require a temperature of 
65*^, and shoidd be transplanted into boxes con- 
taining rich soil as soon as the plants require 
mom spaee. 

^llvhoeis, Cofmatiimi, Jjpt. — Pots these plants, 
and' p&oe tUemin a'warm frame for a few weeks. 

Laying o/ I^r/.— This work should be brought 
to a finish as soon as possible. Cut the turves of 
a wsMrm size* and thickness. When they have 
been laid, woric by^meamh of a besom some fine 
soil.iDto the- intmtioeB between the t»rvee« and 
when-tlie soil ia in a sfuitable oondition, beal^ aad 
rolLtha whole :6Qrfaoe. 

AMsing Lmwn GFroM-Mads.^^The gxomid will 
have been prepared- in winter by removing the 
tofi soil,. and levelling, the rough subsoil to the 
desired formation, llien spreiul some finer and 
richer soil to the depth of about 9 ins. Be careful 
thatthe same quality of soil is applied throughout, 
or B'patichy lawn will result. It is advisable to lay 
a verge d turf to define tiie edge. Tread and 
rake the soil to the pn^r level or slope, and 
leave it to settle for a short time before sowing 
the' seeds, which should be done on a fine calm 
day? dtiring this month. Use a wooden rake to 
oovertiie seeds, and roll the surf aee afterwards at 
suitable intervals. 



Senecio pulcher is a choice i>eTennial plant 
bearing rosy-purple fiowers. The plants flower 
late, and the best time to lift them is in autumn, 
when they should be removed to a cool-house, for 
planting-out in spring in a favourable situation. 
Afford the plants liberal treatment, and this may 
ward off the fungoid disease that attacks them. 
As this disease may spread from weeds in the 
vicinity, take care that no weeds are permitted 
to grow. 

Incarvillea Delavayi is of easy culture, and 
flowers early in summer. 

Tigridia pavonia requires a sunny spot sheltered 
from wind and well-drained, light soil, in which 
some well-rotted leaf-soil has been mixed. Let 
the bulbs be planted now, putting them 3 inches 
deep and 6 inches apart, and covering them with 
sand. 

Cytiaus, dx. — The species and varieties of 
Cytisus are useful plants for cultivation on steep 
banks and dry, sandy places, and may be easily 
raised from seeds. For pI^oducing immediate 
effect it is necessary to have a stock established 
in pots and ready for pdanting-out now. C. 
nigricans, C. biflorus, C. capitatus, are excellent ; 
C. albus, C. scoparius, and C. s. Andreaaiis are all 
good, and flower in early summer. ' Genista 
setnensis, and G. tinctoria var. olatior blooms later. 
G. anglica is a dwarf-growing species. Cytisus 
decumbens (prostrata) is a flrst-class trailing 
rookery plant; Spartium junceum (Genista 
junoea) is a favourite yellow-flowering shrub, and 
makes a good brave show on- hillsides from 
July onwards ; Genista hiBpanica, the evergreen 
SpaniiA Gorse, has conspiouously dense growth ; 
Ulex nittLus is also a desirable shrub. All the 
above species must be protected from rabbits. 



FBUITS XTNBBB GIiASS. 

By F. JOBDAir, QanleBer to Dr. Cobbit, lUipney Hall 
Qaxdens, Droitwioh. 

Barly Milom, — If the eariiest plauts- obtained 
from seeds sown at the beginning of Januarys 
have succeeded well, the fruite will sh<»tly begin 
to change colour. Maintain the temperature at 
night at 70'' or 75^ and close the house early in 
the afternoon, taking care to obtain plenty of 
atmospheric moisture until the fruits are actually 
changing colour, when the atmosphere should be 
kept slightly drier, with rather more ventilation 
on warm days. Gradually reduce the. supply of ■ 
water at ihe roots. Bo not syringe the fruits, 
but do not allow the plants to become so dry aar 
to OMiMite foliage to flag: Disoontiirae the use 
of liquid nunturee. Pot plantsrequire most cave- 
at this stage, becMMft sudden ohangieii must bis 
avoided, x>r the fruits will be deAeienir in colour 
and flavour. Sow* seeds at intewals of. abimtr 
three weeks, or according. to reQuixenieBte,80^ttiat 
there will always be young plants in readiness 
for providing a succession. It is very neeessary 
thoroughly to cleanse the house before setting 
out young plants and making up the bed, as 
advjasd in the Calendar on p. 119 in the issue for 
Februaty 25. Only l^e top portion of the soil 
need be removed if there exists a proper control 
over the bottom-heat, and this is obtained^from 
hot-water, but if fermenting. materials have to be. 
dependM upon then fresh beda must be. made.. 

8uec9i9ion Plante.-^AitoTd support bymeant^of. 
nets to the fruits of succession plants, and attend 
to t^e work of pinching and tying of the- growths. 
Thi«e bruits should now be allowed to mature on 
plants grown as cordons, planted at 1 foot apart, 
butrfour fruits may be allowed to pliintb growing 
at distances- of 2 feet apart. Top<li«s8 later 

Slants after the fruits have set^ and afford' a 
ght sprinkling of some approved quick-aeting 
manure, also UberaL suppUes of liqpid-manure 
from the farmyard, which is one of the best of all 
stimulants for Melon plants. 

Melons in Frames, — The present is a good time 
to make preparations fbr growing Melons in pits 
or frames, when the frames have been cleared' of ' 
early vegetables, &e. Let the hot-bed» be oom* 
posed of leaves and stable-litter about 4- feet deepi 
If good leaves are plentiful, use two parts of 
these to one of manure, as the heat will then be 
more lasting. On these beds make mounds of a 
compost of moderately heavy loam, wood-ashes, 
and a little bonemeal. This compost should be 



pressed firmly, in order to induce short-jointed 
growths in tiie plants. Set out one or two 
plants under each "light" in the frame as soon 
as the bottom-heat has declined to 85** or 90". If 
strong, healthy yotmg plants are not then ready 
BOW seeds in the mounds. Cover the pits with 
mats at night to economise the heat. Afford a 
little ventilation early in the day when tho 
weather is favourable. Take care to use slightly 
warmed water when syringing or watering th» 
plants. 

Tomatos.—The flrst trusses of fruit having set 
the plants may be treated more liberally by 
affording them applications of diluted liquid- 
manure from the farmyard, also an occasional 
sprinkling of Clay's Fertiliser. From the present 
time onwards the plants maybe grown in any 
cool pit or house, provided ihej can be kept from 
cold and wet. Should white-fly make its appear- 
ance, fumigate the house lightly on one or twO' 
occasions. Avoid cultivating Tomatoi^lants in a 
very rich compost in the early stages, or strott|^ 
and unfruitful growths will follow. 



THB HABDT FBUTF GASDEN. 

By W. H. CuLBKB, asrdeuer to Sir William PiAwnav, 
Aston Bowaat House, Oxou. 

Strawberry Plantatums, — Boe the surface of 
the gpx>und between the rows of plants, and 
remove all weeds. Sluge may be destroyed by* 
applying a dressing of freshly-slaked lime or soot, 
repeating the application after a tune if neoes*- < 
sary, and before the beds ate oovered -with litter. 
If large exhibition fruits are. required a dre^sing^ 
of potash should be applied immediately the flower 
trusses appear, following this with another appli- 
cation when the fruit is swelling. Many of the 
artificial manures produce luxuriance of foliage 
only; these should never be given. Forced 
plants that have already fruited and which are 
mtended for planting into beds for fruiting again 
in the autumn, should be hardened off in a cold 
frame, where they may remaiii until the end' of 
the present month. Many growers uae these 
early forced plants for planting their pwrnanent 
beds, but a later batch of plant^inol^ao weakened 
by hard forcing is preferable and stronger for 
this purpose. If the ground has not been already 
prepared for planting it should be got ready at 
once by subjecting it to heavy manuring and 
trenchmg. 

Alpin>e Straufb^rries and those of the Haaft>eis 
dasa can be raised from seed sown new, usin^ 
boxes or pans for the puipoee. When sewn the- 
seeds should be placed in a. modscataly wann 
frame, and as soon as the seedlings aresmAeiently 
large and are oonsidered hardy enough, " prick '^ 
themoutonasfaady border in theopen,finaUyplant^ 
ing'them in well-prepared ground: Plants raised' 
from seeds sown last antuan^ will now beready fbr - 
pricking-out either into boxes or* in< framea. 
These when large enough should be p^ted int 
their permanent quarters, .where they will ripen, 
fruits this season. The variety St. Antoine de 
Padoue should reeeive a little bone-meal, which 
should be lightly ftudced into the surfboe soil 
between the rows. Allow* but a<small number of 
" runners" to remain- on eaoh plants these wil^ 
root and develop a crop of fruit thia autumn, and. 
be useful later for forming new plantations. 

Arrears of Work should be made good without 
delay. Late-planted trees are best left unpruned 
until next season: All wall' trees should' be nailed 
or tied as the case mmy be. Old - established 
trees, which carried a heavy crop of firnit last 
year and which are now showing, fdrandant- 
blossoms, will be greatly benefited bv copiona. 
appUeations of liquid-manure-water from the 
farmyard, or of diluted soapsud^ from the 
laundty. The latter contain a large amount of' 
potash. Boots growing quite neatr a wall» 
especially near those, covered with a wide copings 
seldom receive too mnchwater. Theeeil betweoi 
the trees should be lightly forked* and all parte 
of the fruit-garden should' be made dean and 
tidy. Do not dig or plant crops at a distance of 
less than 3 feet from wall -trees, and allow a 
greater distance from the trees if' the ground can 
be spared. The recent gales will probably havet 
loosened some of the stakea supporting newly- 
planted trees. Make these firm, and see that^ 
none are rubbing the bark of the trees. 
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APPOIITIEITS FOI THE EISUIHS WEEL 



MONDAY. APBIL 17{BlrmlngJmm^M^^^ 



TUESDAY, 



{Midland Auricula, and Midland 
Daffodil Society's Sliow at 
BirminglfankBotanic Oardens 
/Royal Botanic Society's Show, 
I Regent's P^rk. 

WEDNESDAY.APB. l»^glJ?{°g?5SaF}S^Ste 
I Croydon and Dlatrict Spring 
V, Flower Show. 



8ALE8 FOR THE WEEK. 



Atbsagb TEHPEBATimB for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswlck 



Actual Tempibatubbs :— 

Jjovno^.—Wednciday, AprU 12 (6 p.m.): Max. 61*; 
Min.46*. 
Gardeners* Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— TTkitrMtoy, April 18 
(10 A Ji.) : Bar., 29*tf ; Temp., 63*. 
Dull, with occasional sunshine. 
TBOYisc^a.—Wednetday, April 12 (6 p.m.) : Max. 49*, 
Penzance ; Min. 4(P, N.W. of Ireland. 



Oaan Hole. 



'Horticultural Tuesday'' is 
a severe tax upon many of those 
whose business it is to attend the numerous 
Committee and other meetings which are 
held on that day in the new Horticultural 
Hall or elsewhere. The whole day is taken 
up by a succession of Committees from early 
morning till evening, and even later ; and of 
these gatherings the ordinary visitor is usually 
quite Ignorant. One of the meetings held 
on Tuesday last demands a special notice 
here by. reason of its object. This was no 
other than the discussion of a proposal by 
the authorities of the National Eose Society 
to establish in connection with that Society 
a memorial to the lata Dean Hole, -who 
presided over its destinies from its inception 
till his death. The proposal is not so belated 
as it appears to be, for although steps were 
taken immediately to commemorate the 
late Dean's services, it was soon felt that 
the proposals first made were inadequate, 
and that a larger scheme should be 
put forward for the acceptance of the Bose- 
loving public throughout the world. As the 
matter is still in the committee stage, we 
forbear from entering into details which 
may hereafter be modified. Suffice it to say 
that the Be v. J. H. Pemberton has drafted 
a scheme, the general principles of which 
were accepted by the Committee, and of 
which the particulars will soon be made 
public. The scheme is catholic in its scope. 
In its purview are included, with one 
important exception, everything or any- 
thing with which the Bose-grower is likely 
to be concerned. The exception is that 
whatever prize or prizes be awarded, they 
shall not be adjudged to any ordinary 
flower-show exhibit. The. desire is to lift 
the Hole memorial to a higher plane than 
that of the exhibition-table. 

Dean Hole's Book of the Rose is, after 
all, his best memorial, and we, in formu- 
lating our scheme, shall do well to bear 



^ in mind the broad, human sympathies 
which have caused that book to be the 
delight and companion of thousands of 
people who never visit a Eose show, and 
never read a gardening book of the ordicaiy 
character. An appeal will shortly be made 
to the rosarians of the world, and we doubt 
not that a suitable response will be forth- 
coming. 

Pelargonium "Clorinda/* which forms the 
subject of our Supplementary Illustration in this 
issue, was exhibited by Messrs. Gannell k Sons 
at the meeting of the Boyal Horticultural Society 
on February 28, when it attracted considerable 
attention, and was generally regarded as an 
acquisition among useful garden plants. The 
plant, which belongs to the sweet-scented-leaved 
section, will flower the whole year round, and is 
as valuable for planting in the borders and 
beds in summer-time as it is for decorative pur- 
poses in the conservatory during the winter. 
The variety was raised by our old correspon- 
dent Dr. BoNAviA, of Worthing, who kindly 
sends us the following note regarding it: — 
"I began by pollinating the flowers of several 
Cape Pelargoniums with different pollens, and 
carefully ticketed every flower so pollinated with 
'. the names of the parents, but I did not obtain 
a single result. I grew tired of thus ticketing, 
and commenced to hybridise without making any 
record. As a result I found a single seed on 
Pelargonium quercifolium which resulted in this 
pretty variety " Clorinda " ; so that the mother is 
P. quercifolium, but the father is not known. 
I was at the time using pollen of some zonal 
Pelargoniums, but nothing is certain as to the 
pollen parent. " Clorinda ** is an Italian woman's 
name. This new Pelargonium has one interest- 
ing feature in that the flower umbels all open at 
the same time, and remain in good condition for 
a fortnight or more, but when cut and placed in 
water the petals begin to drop off within twenty- 
four hours. It is a flne trails and a magnificent 
bloomer. E, Bonavia** 

The Royal Horticultural Society.— 
We regretted to observe among the exhibits at the 
Boyal Horticultural Society on Tuesday last, one 
completely out of character with a horticultural 
display, and though in itself unobjectionable yet 
highly incongruous. Such exhibits if permitted 
will decidedly vulgarise, lower the tone of the 
exhibitions, and disgust the legitimate exhibitors, 
as was, indeed, the case, as we have reason to know. 

Botanical Maqazine.— The plants flgured 
in the April number are : — 

Caiasttum Christyanum, t. 8007 ; Beiohenbacb, 
in Qard.eiiers* Chronicle, 1882, i., 588 ; 1895, ii., 
pp. 617, 618, fig. 104. 

Derris alho-rubra, Hemsley, sp. nov., t. 8008. — 
An evergreen climber from China, belonging to 
the Leguminosse. The leaves are unequally 
pinnate, with glabrous, oblong leaflets and long, 
axillary, drooping, many-flowered panicles. The 
short, cup-Uke calyx is of a red colour ; the pea- 
shaped, fragrant corollas white, 5 to 6 lines long. 
It flowered profusely in the Palm-house at Kew. 
D. Hancei is also described by the same author 
under this heading. 

Burhidgea schizostyla, t. 8009; Hackett in 
Gardeners' Chronicle, 1904, ii., 301. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia, Wallich, t. 8010. — 
Bemarkable for its large, pear-shaped, pendulous, 
scarlet pomes. It is spoken of as speciaUy 
desirable for winter decoration, as at £ew the 
"berries " survived the severe frosts and destruc- 
tive fogs of the last season. 

Pinanga maculata, Porte, t. 8011. — A low- 
growing (3^' feet) Palm, with tufted, slender, 
erect, jointed stems, bearing sheathing leaves 
near the top ; each leaf oblong, deeply two-lobed 



to bejond the middle, light green marked with 
darker spots of the same colour. The small, 
reddish, globular flowers are thinly arranged 
on long, slender drooping spikes. Kew. 

MONSTERA DELICIOSA : AN OFFER.— Our old 
and valued correspondent. Sir Charles Strick- 
land, writes that having a very large plant of 
this noble and edible fruited Aroid, for which no 
room can be spared, he would be glad to present 
portions of the plant to any of our readers who 
may desire to cultivate it. Sir Chas. Strick- 
land's address is Hildenley, Malton. 

"Ca88ell'8 Popular Gardeninq."— Two 
volumes of this publication are awaiting our 
notice. During its appearance as a periodical 
we have previously mentioned this " illustrated 
cultural guide for amateur and professional 
gardeners," to whom it should prove exceed- 
ingly useful. Mr. Walter P. Wright is its 
Editor, and the letterpress is enlivened with 
coloured plates and many other illustrations. The 
publishers are Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, 
Paris, New York, and Melbourne, who are to be 
congratulated on tlie way in which the work has 
been brought to a completion. 

The Fruit Industry.- The Departmental 
Committee appointed by Lord Onslow to enquire 
into and report upon the Fruit Industry of Great 
Britaia held sittings on the 5th and 6th Inst. 
The Committee had again under their considera- 
tion the draft report prepared by the Chairman. 

Apples from the Cape.— We have received 
samples of Apples of high quality and in perfect 
condition, though lacking in colour. The Apples, 
so far as we can teU, appear to be different from 
any grown here. The average weight was 
between 11 and 12 oz., the flesh firm and of good 
fiavour. If our Cape friends can send us Apples 
as good as these at the period when our own are 
practically over, they will be able to do good 
business in the market, for the samples sent were 
not only better, for the season, than our own, but 
are equal to the American and Canadian Apples 
in keeping qualities. 

••SCHLiCH'S Manual of Forestry."— We 
note the issue (by Messrs. Bradbury^ Aomew & 
Coi, Ltd., 10, Bouverie Street), of a third revised 
edition of Schlich's Manual of Forestry, Vol. III., 
"lF<Mrest Management." Several additions have 
been made by the author, and these are duly 
explained by him in his preface. This is the 
standard work on the subject, and well worth the 
most careful study by the trained student. 

Application of Scientific Methods to 
Practice. — We hear so much of the activity 
of our American cousins as compared with our 
own inertness that it comes as a surprise to read 
the following extract from the Louisiana Planter — 
" We are sometimes disposed to think that our 
British West Indian confr^es are a little slow in 
their sugar methods, and yet investigations have 
always shown that for decades the sugar planters 
of Barbados led the world so far as excellence in 
cane-culture was concerned; and the sugar 
planters of British Guiana led the world so far as 
excellence in the manufacture of sugar was 
concerned. If we are to maintain our leadership 
in the cane sugar industry, so far as its advance- 
ment along scientific lines is concerned, we shall 
need to be especially enterprising in the matter of 
our experimentation and ascertainment of the 
merits of seedling canes." The West Indies are 
under a great obligation to Sir Daniel Morris 
for his successful efforts to apply scientific 
principles to practical work. 

The "Eckford" Testimonial— We are 
informed that upwards of 250 shillings have 
been received. Farther donations are requested, 
and may be sent to Mr. H. J. Wright, 32, Dault 
Boad, Wandsworth. 
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Scented-leaved Pelargonium •* Clorinda/' a variety raised by Dr. Bonavia — 

COLOUR OF FLOWERS DEEP ROSY-PINK. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GOOglC 
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Grafted and Unqrafted Vines.— There 
are considerable differences, according^ to M. 
<3uBTEL, in the Con\pte$ Rendm, September 13, 
1904, between the fruits of grafted and of nn- 
grafted Vines. The bunches of a grafted Vine 
are larger, have more berries with less thick and 
lees defined skins; the seeds are less numerous 
4>ut larger. The more abundant juice is usually 
b<^h more acid and more sugary; less rich in 
phosphates, more charged witii nitrogenous 
<natters, with less tannin and lees deep colour; 
the colouring is also less stable. 

Lettuce. — In America it is computed that 
there are more than 300 varietal names, repie- 
eenting about 100 distinct varieties. Five hundred 
acres are annually planted in California alone 
for seed. Mr. Tract, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has published a valuable monograph 
-of the Lettuces grown in America. The varieties 
are classed under the heads of 1, Cos ; 2, Buttery; 
8, Crisp. Further subdivisions are made accord- 
ing as the leaves are '' self-closing" or "open," 
'^'cabbage-heading," and "bunching," and also 
sacoording to size, period of maturity, habit, 
«hape and colour of the individual leaves^ 
colour of the seeds, conformation of the seedling 
plants, &c. Lists are given of particular varieties 
suited to different conditions and requirements. 
Analytical tables are given to facilitate the 
recognition of the varieties, followed by a detailed 
description of each admitted varietyi with its 
synonyms ; these descriptions are arranged 
alphabeticaUy. A list of names, also in alpha- 
betical sequence^ is given. No fewer than twenty- 
seven plates are added, each devoted to the illus- 
tration of from two to five varieties. The Bulletin 
affords a. good example of the scientific method 
w'th which our American cousins are treating all 
matters relating to commercial horticulture and 
^agriculture. Application for copies should be 
made to the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D.C. 

4.00KiNQ BACK.— The death of Mr. William 
Paul, writes Mr. £. Dran, recalls the fact 
that he was the sole surviving member of the 
large Conmiittee of the National Floricultural 
Society, [which was founded in 1861, and which 
remained in existence until 1868, when the forma- 
tion of a Floral Committee by the Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society rendered the existence of the 
National Society unnecessary. Mr. Paul was a 
member of the first Floral Committee of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, of which Mr. J. 
Jackson Blandy was chairman; and of the 
thirty-four gentiemen forming that Committee 
the only survivors are the Bev. H. H. D'Ombrain, 
Dr. Mastbbs, and Mr. H. J. Veitch. Mr. Paul 
was one of the twenty-one original members, of 
the Executive Committee of the International 
Horticultural Exhibition and Botanical Congress 
held at South Kensington in 1866, afterwards 
supplemented by the addition of Mr. Chablxs 
Ismm and Mr. H. J. Vbitch. Of that body only 
Mr. Edwabd Easton, Dr. Mastkbs, and Mr. H. J. 
Vbitch survive, witii Mr. Bichard Dian, the 
4UNBistant-secretary ; and they all appear in the 
photograph of the Executive Committee which 
was taken by Mr. Yebnon Hxath. In the middle 
•of the last century, at the old nurseries at Ches- 
huBt, the Hollyhock was largely grown, and 
new varieties were raised; while the Rose was 
'extensively cultivated and new varieties produced. 
I ean recall, too, says Mr. Dean, ''the sharp 
competitions with Hyacinths and single Tulips 
in pots, forty to fifty years ago, between Mr. 
W. Paul and Messrs. W. Cutbush & Son. 
Hyacinths were grown in those ' days. One 
noely if ever sees them now with the fine 
development of that remote period." 

International Congress of Horticul- 
ture AT Li^qe.— We are informed that an 
international Meeting for the discussion of 



matters of interest to horticulturists, both 
practical and scientific, will be held under 
the auspices of the United Horticultural 
Societies of Belgium at Li^ge, on the occasion of 
the Exhibition, May 8, 9, and 10, 1005. Those 
wishing to take part in Eame may obtain full 
particulars from the Secretary, Mons. Chas. 
GoMTHiBB, 101, Bue de Statte, Huy, Belgium. 

Oversea Supplies : March.— The Board of 
Trade Betume for the past month are again of a 
favourable nature. There is an increase in the 
value of imports as well as in volume, but a 
" boom " in exports. The situation is as follows : — 
Imports for March, £48,983,312: for the same 
period last year, £48,692,275 ; difference (increase), 
je291,037. The exports for the past month are 
valued at £28,070,823; for the corresponding 
period last year, £24,261,796— a difference of 
£3,819,027. Coming to the summary table of 
classified vegetable imports, we have the following 
totals — 



IMPOBTS : Dbscbip- 

TION OF PBODUCB. 


19M. 


1906. 


Difference. 


Class I. — Cereals, 
and other field 
croDB — Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, «&c. 

Class II.-A11 other 
food cultures — 
Tea, Coffee, Fruit. 
&c 

Class III.— Used in 
manufactures — 
clothiog, house- 
hold goods, dc.... 

Class IV. -Miscel- 
laneous — includ- 
iDg seeds, flowers, 
&c, ... ^ 


6.d5a.SS9 
4,81d,18iS 
6.306,760 
1,987,345 


6,846.996 
4.332,0i8 
6.700,916 
1.924,665 


-1-494,637 
—491,158 
-604,846 
-13.680 


Values of Produce... 


19,408.650 


18,794,604 


-618,946 



In connection with Class II. we have some items 
affecting Truffle cultivation, pointing to an 
increased oversea trade in this esculent. The 
Consul-Genera 1 at Naples informs us that two 
Italian botanists (Prof. Mattbi and Dr. Sbbba) 
have patented a mycelium which is to make the 
growing of Trufllee an easy achievement and 
profitable. In cut flowers we have to note 
an increase of £8,377 in value, the figures for 
March bemg £60,637 against £47,260 for March, 
1904. The infiux of fruit from the Antipodes at 
the present seaeon adds interest to our table of 
imports for March, as follows : — 



ilfPOBTS— MABCH. 


1904. 


1906. 


Difference. 


Friiits, raw- 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Apples ... 


338,836 


156,666 


-«3,160 


Apricots and Peaches 


746 


491 


-354 


Bananas 


96,128 


101,007 


+2,879 


Grapes 


8,791 


4,979 


+1,188 


Lemons 


32,693 


81,464 


—1,129 


Nuts— Almonds 


81,343 


30,069 


—1,184 


Others used as fruit 


42,663 


61,996 


+9,444 


Oranges... 


304.378 


386.689 


+81,416 


Pears 


2.669 


1,364 


-1,406 


Plums 


1,468 


1,130 


-^338 


Unenumerated 


8.366 


9,606 


+1,241 


Vegetables, raw- 




- 




Onions bush. 


1(0,113 


86,286 


—14,836 


Potatos cwt. 


360,750 


27,387 


—328,493 


Tomatos ... „ 


76,079 


103,746 ' 


+36,666 


Unenumerated „ 


63,789 


48,926 1 


-4,868 


Totals ... 


1,346,373 


1,038,466 1 


—206,818 



The arrivals of fruit from the Cape during the 
past month, as forwarded to us by the Union 
Castle Steamship Company, are as follows: — 
Plums, 2,948 cases ; Pears, 2,098; Grapes, 4,224; 
Nectarines, 427; Peaches, 402; Tomatos, 14; 
Pineapples, 6; Apples, 61; Melons, 8; and 
Apricots, 1 case — a total of 10,183 packages. Of 
Baisins and Currants imported last month the 
record is £40,798— a gain of £24,854 over the 
same period last year. 



Forests, Wild and Cultivated. — Dr. 
HiNST, who was unable to see a proof of our report 
of his lecture at the Horticultural Club, publidied 
on p. 221, writes us as follows \—*' Tropical trees 
are characterised by slight branching, which is 
only carried out to the second or third order. Tem- 
perate trees, on the contrary, branch to the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh order, and show delicate sprays 
and thin terminal twigs, in great contrast to the 
coarse terminal twigs of many tropical trees. The 
exact height of the Quercus Ilex mentioned is 
86 feet. The Pinus insignis referred to is 96 feet 
high, with a girth of stem of 14 feet 4 inches. 
The biggest specimen of Hornbeam occurs in Co. 
Kerry. In describing French forestry, 'bush' 
stage is not the correct term, 'thicket' stage is 
better, referring to the period when young trees 
are growing thickly together, and have not begun 
to ' dean * their stems. The paragraph regarding 
my criticism on forestry in this country and 
picturesque old Oaks conveys a wrong impreasion 
of what I intended to say. I advocated planting 
in large masses, not in thin belts, and attention 
to the forest soil, and I did not consider decaying 
and diBeased old trees, with which there were no 
historical associations, picturesque in the least. 
Many old Oaks in sound condition are very 
picturesque." 

Seedsman as Hiqh Sheriff.— Many of our 
readers will be interested to learn that Mr. 
Edwasd Wbbb, of the firm of Edwasd Wbbb &, 
Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge, has been appointed 
High Sheriff of the County of Worcester. 

" Garden-Colour."— We have received from 
Messrs. DwspHl Co. a copy of a work under this 
title, ooBsisting of water-colour sketches by Miss 
Mabgarbt Watbbfiild, with descriptive notes 
by Mrs. C. W. Easlb, E. Y. B., Bosb Kinoslht, 
and the Hon. Vioast Gibbs, etc., etc., the " etc., 
eta " including an article on "Bose Culture " by 
Mr. Mount. We shall take an early opportunify 
of adverting to this interesting volume. The 
price of the book is 21f. 

Spring Flowers at Belvoir Castle.:- 
Our correspondent, Mr. W. H. Bivbbs, informs 
us that the recent cold weather will delay some 
of the spring flowers considerably, but has done 
them no serious injury. Hyacinth, Polyanthus, 
Aubrietias in variety, Arabis, and many others 
are commencing to bloom. The best time to see . 
the full display will be during the last week of 
April and the first week in May. We may add 
that the flower gardens are open to the public 
daily without charge. 

publications RECEIVED.-3>Yiii#adi(MM and Pn>- 
ceedingt of the Botanical Society of Kdintmrgh. Session 
68. Contents : IXrosera bulbigeoa from W. Australia, 
by Dr. Moirlson. Preluninary Report on the Batony of 
Captain Powding's Colombian Expedition, by T. 
Sprague. Bo^aoical Visit to ttic Balearic Islands, by 
J. White. Origin of Lenticels (with illustration), by 
J. A. Terras. Notes from the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, February.— Ifistory of Vie Garden and Prin- 
ctoal Gardener; Science and Practice of Horticulture. 
JFurmer't Handbook^ by TLomas Jamieson, Director of 
the Aberdeenshire Agricultural Research Association. 
A record, fully illustrated, of Experiments and Obser- 
vations made by the Association from 1875 to 1908. The 
conclusions, carefully sought and fully verified, seem 
Justly entitled to command the confidence of farmers 
and to prove of valuable assistance to them.— From 
Cambridge University Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers Bulletin, No. 3 : The Potato Crop. Report on 
Experiments conducted atBurgoyne*8(Univerity)Farm 
in 1903 and 1904. Tho best of the newer main crops was 
Debbie's Factor, tlie best new second early was Findlay's 
Royal Kidney, the Potatos most disease-resisting* 
were Sutton's Discovery and Findlay's Evergood. The 
value of a change of seed must depend on the condi- 
tions of growth of the particular sets, and no general 
conclusions are attempted.— From the same University : 
The Improvement of Poor Paelurea. Report on an experi- 
ment at Cransley. Northamptonshire, 1901 8. Basic 
slag proved valuable as favouring the growth of 
Clover. *' When the farmer begins imnroving his land 
he must think only of the Clovers, and the whole plan 
of manuring must be designed to enco«irage them.-- 
Also from Cambridge : Report on Experiments carried out 
€U Bradford and Saxmundham by the East Suffolk Educa- 
tion Committee. The experiments dealt with soil im- 
8roveme.it and management of pastures.— From the 
ounty Council for the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
Education Committee, Agricultural Department : 
An Experiment on Manuring Potatos and on Pianting 
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Potaiot at Different Distances apart. In the lutter 
trials it was iound tliat for lar^e, free • growing and 
late varieties of Potatos llie best distance apart for 

flanting the seed was from 18 to 24 inches.— Technical 
nstruction under the Woroestershiro County Council : 
Reports of the Experimental Garden, Droilwich, and the 
CowUy Itistrudion Gardens Jor \9v4.— Bird Motes and Sews, 
April.— From the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies : Seedling and other Canes in the lee- 
ward Islands.— The Queens^Uind AgricuUurcU Jonrnal^ 
February. Contents: Grafiing the Mango, by D. 
O'Connor; Contributions to the Flora of Queensland, 
F. M. Bailey ; General Notes on Stock. Ac— T/ie Agri- 
cvXtural Gazette of yew South Wales, February. Con- 
tents : Myall Creek Estate. Information for Persons 
desirous of obtaining Land, Orchard, Dairj'^ and 
Stock Notes, Ac— The Agricultural Journal of the 
Cape of Good Hope, March. Contents : fixti-a- 
tropical Forestry (illustrated), by D. E. Uutchins; 
Irrigation in the N.W., Destruction of Locusts, by C. W. 
MalTy; Salt Bushes (Illustrated), by Dr. Nobbs.— .4n»iMrtI 
Report of the Secretary for Agriculture, Nova ticotia, i»04. 
The season was not generally favourable for crops. The 
growth of agricultural societies and of their work was 
marvellous. The unfavourable season has not discou- 
raged growers as it succeeded several more prosperous 
years —The Indian Forester, January. Contents : Forests 
of Buealyptus marginata, by Dr. Deils ; Lumber Indus- 
try of Lake Huron, by Col. 6. F. Pearson; Madras 
Forest Members' Tour in Anac tapur : also, on a separate 
leaflet. Water yielding Plants found in the Thana 
Forests, by G. M. Ryan. — The History and Culture of 
Grafted Roses for Forcing, by Alexander Montgomery. 
Reprinted from the Florist*' Review (Chicago).— Col- 
lege ol Agricultuie Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California: Commercial Fcrti- 
tiz€r3, by George Roberts. — Prom the Llbralrle 
Horticole, Rue de Grenelle, 81 bis, Paris, come the 
following useful pamphlets: Les Peupliers, Espdccs, 
multiplication, culture, exposition, maladies, ventes, 
usages, par J. Beaumont.— £m Plantes AUmeniairet 
Indigdnes, par Georges Gihault ; and Les Plantes 
M6dicinales Indigenes leur utilisation dan* la m/dicine 
poptUaire, par G. Qibault et J. Bouyssous.— X«« Quillet*. 
emwre dcs (EWett A la grand ftevtr^ par 8. Mottet (2nd 
edition). — L'Omementation Florale des Jardins, par 
Albert Maumend. Revue descriptive et analytique de 
rOfnemeoitation estlval* dee Jardins publics derarls, 
en ieC4, &c. Avec 66 dgureB. — Flore Descriptive ei 
lUtatr^e de la France, par TAbb^ H. Coste. Tome 3me., 
Fasc, 3, avec figures 3160-8343.— Z« Chrytanthhne. March. 
Contents: Notes on new Chrysanthemums, List of 
varieties cultivated in France during 1906(contlnued),<bc. 
—Qtuen-rearlng in England^ and Note* on a Sixnt-producing 
Organ in th* Worker-Bee ; the Honey-Bee* of India and 
Enemies of the Bees in South Africa. By F. W. Sladen. A 
nsefol illustrated pamphlet by a well-known authority, 
—Agricultural BuOetiu of the Strait* and Federated Malay 
States. January. Edited by H. N. Ridley. Contents : 
Planting Para Rubber in Johore, R. W. Burgess; 
MaiMnrove Swamps in the Federated States, U. rur- 
nivall; Casuarina eoaisetifolia, its Cultivation and 
Treatment, R. D. Hudson, Ac— Proceedings of the Agri- 
HorHemUwral Sodeiy of Madirat^ October to Deeetnben 
1904. Contents: Agave Poling, Agave Fibre Experi- 
ments, Ac.— JJcporf of the Conservator of Forest*, Natal, 
January 1908 to June 1904. The work done intrudes the 
entire reoonstruction of the Forest Service. Demarca- 
tion of 16,904 acres of best forests, and inspection of 
most of the fore^s, nursery work, oonstnMJtion of 
arberetuni, Aa-BvUetin du Jardin ImpMal Botani^ue de 
St. Petertibourg, Tome V^ Ltvraison 1. Contents: 
Leitres de Voyage, If. B. Fedtscbenko ; Frage des 
Polyraorpblsmus von Everala furfnraeea. M, Sleokia ; 
Nouvelles esp^ces de la flore du Turkestan. M. Fedt- 
sclMnko. — From the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. Canada : Result* obtained in 1904 from Trial Ptot* 
of Grain, Fodder Coin, Fiild hoots, and Poiaios, by 
wlUlam Saunders ana C. E. Saunders (Bulletin No. 48). 



HKffE aORRESrOIDEICE. 

(The Editor does not hold himtdf retpontiUe for Uu 
opMwiu eaprtMed by hi* CforretpondenU, ) 

"THE (JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICUL- 
TUItAL SOCIETY'."— The letnarks of a " A Fellow " 
in ypxtr iagae of Mardi 4 in my opinion demand 
an eKpreBBion of opinion on the other side, as- 1 
camuA hdp^thinkingf that they are dictated ttom 
a vers: xhotow point of view. If it wet^trne 
thslrnot one Fellow in a thousand is able to read- 
thei Jonmal thvo^b, se nmch the worse f6r the 
imttMise majority im]>lied. I venture to think that' 
the aHompition tiiat only eight or nine Fellowa in 
all> for that is the logical deduction^ not only 
stody it thott>Qghly, bnt appreciate it gr^ctly, ia 
a gross reflection upon the body generally. The 
Journal reprsMnta aa far as practicable a record' 
botii of "npnto-date'^ horticultural knowledge 
and of the prooeedings of the Society and its 
Coaxmitteee, hence it is bound to deal with many 
branches, anderery specialist is entitled to escpect 
to find his particular cult repreeented^ not merely 
in a ocmdensed form, bnt in emUnto with full 
detlKBa. Thitf need being met, it of oourse results 
that outaiders, so to speak, that is, Fellows 
without any qjeoial cult of tiieir own, may find 
mueh* of the matter uninteresting, but it by no 
means follows that the Journal should be brought 
down to their level. It can only be such who 
object to the Journal on the seore of its bulk, 
whUe I am sore there are very many of the other 



class who hold entirely opposite views, and 
regard it as a rich mine of information of the 
rijghtkind throughout, and consequently recog- 
nise with gratitude ihe immense amount of 
labour and pains devoted to its publication by 
its editor, the Rev. W. Wilks. It is not usual 
to complain of getting too much for one's money, 
but tlds is practically what "A Fellow" does, 
and I am glad that I am not the only one to 
enter a protest against his views as expressed, 
since if they were adopted I and many others 
would be much the poorer. The cost of the 
recent issue was naturally increased by its special 
character as a centennial record, as well as one 
of nearly a yearns work ; it is absurd to multiply 
this by three to estimate the cost of three 
ordinary issues dealing with shorter periods. 
Neither does it follow at all that the Jei,200 
mentioned in the balance-sheet relates to this 
issue alone. The only point in which I agree to 
some extent with " A Fellow " is with regard to 
the uncut issue. Many, I tliink, in these busy 
days would prefer a cut one, but as the bibliophile 
differs from this view for cesthetio reasons, 
perhaps it might be possible to meet both views 
by issue of cut (guillotined) copies to such 
Fellows as- expressed a desire for such to the 
Secretary. Chas, T. Druery, V.M.H., F.L.8. 
[When some time since we took the opinion of 
our subscribers on the question of whether our own 
pages should be issued "cut" or "uncut," an over- 
whelming majority expressed their opinions in 
favour of the "guillotine," and this in spite of 
the greatly superior appearance of the un4mt 
copies. Ed.] 

ARRANQKMENT8 AT THE ROYAL HORTIOUL* 
TURAL SOCIETY.— In the case of the Hon. J. H. 
Turner's lecture at a recent meeting of the Boyal 
Horticutural Society I tiiink some <3 the audience 
did not show the respect to the leoturer that he 
deserved for so interesting a lecture and the 
lantern-slides he exhibited. Almost before he had 
finished there was a quite a stampede to get out. 
I think the Chairman should have inquired if any- 
one wanted to ask any questions, before moving a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. Would it not be 
advisable to have more lights on the stairs from 
the leclMn»-room and ihe lower regions, which were 
qmte in darknSsaat 8-f.ic. ? Johm Corvile, F.R.H.8. 
[The publication of' this letter has been unvroid* 
ably delayed, but it is still appUeabla It would- 
be an improvement if the leotore table were plaoed 
at the opposite end of the room. Those who wish 
to leave could then do so without disturbing the 
lecturer. En.} 

ANTt.DRlPAPPLiANCE8.-*WehavebeeB.gi«atly 
interested in this correspondence, and am surprised 
that so many gardeners adopt a construction that 
gives them so much trouble. The anti-drip bar 
adopted in all our constructions, and referred to 
by more thsn one of your correspondents, over^ 
comes the disadvantages and inconvenience 
caused by drip. We agree that its applioiition to 
existing houses is a difficult matter, but we 
cannot understand why so many seem to prefer 
patdiing-up a defective rafter than the adoption of 
the right system in the first instance ; a good 
artieleat the outset is the dieapestiatiielong' 
run. Fotter 4* P€ar*<m, B^eston^ NoU** 

MANURE FOR PEACH-TREES.— I read with 
mueh interest Mr. C. W. Muir's answer to "A 
Beader" on p. 202. I' cannot agree with Mr. 
Muir in applying manure*water to PeaGii«treev idl 
the year round. Peach-trees certainly require a 
period of rest, and the roots are not so active in 
winter as many gardeners maintain. During the 
winter monthiB many Peach-borders are made 
sour and sodden and uieir value destroyed for the 
coming season by applying manure«water when 
there* IS not enough' root action to absorb the 
same. When the tree is in full growth I should 
even then be careful when spplylng manure* 
water, and would make a close examination 
of this or that particular tree» and apply the 
manure^woter as my observation wovld direct: 
I am a firm believep in the' value of* manure^ 
water; but I fear there is much harm dene in 
many cases by want of discretion when the 
liquid is applied. It is a common thing in many 
gardens to have set days for feeding Peach- 
houses and Vineries. In the case <^a large 
Peaoh-house, where there are many trees and also 



many varieties, the observant gardener will see 
the necessity of using his discretion wheift. 
applying the stimulant. Would Mr. Muir applv' 
manure-water to a healthy tree bearing no ftiiir 
in the expectation of building-up a good constitu- 
tion for obtaining the desired crop in the following- 
year ? I am afraid his labour would be in vain* 
I believe in keeping the surface of Peach borders' 
well forked, and not allowing them to become- 
hard. Of course care must be taken not to* 
destroy the roots in forking. This practice- 
helps to keep the border sweet, and at the same 
time admits warmth, which is so beneficial to 
Peach roots. W» Camphell, Brdhan Cattle Oardens,. 
Canonhridge, 

PEACH BUD DROPPmo.— Fora number of yesant 
back much has been written on Peach bud drop- 
ping, and from the numerous articles that have 
recently appeared in the Oardeners' ChronicU ii^ 
is clear that the real cause is not yet understood. 
Many years ago, when the Seoitish Gardener wa» 
in circulation, a gardener of good standing and a^ 
frequent writer in the gardening press expressed 
the opinion that tiie cause arose nom the FetnA* 
house being filled all the automn with OhrycBV' 
themums, but beyond this he gave little or no*- 
further explanation as to how he aeoonnted for 
the Chrysanthemums affecting the buds in such a- 
way as to cause them to drop. Becently another 
writer stated that the watering of the plants in 
the Peach-house with manure-water (the water- 
from the plants getting into the border) was^ 
probiid)ly the reason. Then another contributor- 
asserted that dryness at the roots was not^tdtt^ 
cause. Let us consider what goes on outsidft' 
in nature. To the shrewd and the intelligent 
this is an acceptable guide to go by in all 
matters relating to cultivation under glass; We- 
never hear of Peach buds dn^yping oif tresi^ 
cultivated out-of-doors ; and why is this? Just- 
beosmse the trees are fully exposed to aXle 
wealAiers-, and when they are at rest and leaiflte» 
they h»ve most wet both at root and t6p. OliiBi' 
fact of itself should be oonvindng proof thKttlB» * 
course adopted in oultivailinig Peaoh«ttees undir 
glass is evidently not in aeoocdanee with theiiK* - 
natural requirements. Dryness at the roots* 
and a dry atmosphere together are the source of 
this spedes of bud-dropping. The Peach*housc- 
filled with Chtysantfaeinnms all Hm autcnm aaft 
w^ into the wintsr has t^ do with it^ inamufffe 
as there are no pn^r means of getting^ th» 
borders thoroughly moistened so aa to preserve 
the roots of the trees in that plump fresh state 
they should be in to keep them all alive and in 
health. The pipes having to be kept warm to> 
keep a circulation of dry air among the plants Uv 
preserve the Ohrysantheinum bloemv from dkurp^ 
mg, tbsBoil'beoonies diyimaasdMely about winre' 
the principal feeding rootrai«,.andbefSo>e*tiEiai' 
dryiie8s:ls diseovered gremtinjury to 'theimoli vmgf 
hfl^n; Suppose the sotlaoe of the border nag^ 
seem wet, this is no evidenee that the soil-is-suA-* 
ciently wet underneath It should be borne in* 
mind that the fibrous roots, that are so fine tiutt- 
they cam scarcely be seen by the naked eye, are 
the main feeders, absorbing the wwtery elc^ 
ments hnm the soil« Now if the soil ia dry, tibi»' 
proeees of absecptiea cannot go on, heBi5e' lAn^ 
whole eneegiescf' the tree'flag from oonteadtton** 
It wonld<be rather oat of iklaee to syringe Feanhi* 
trees indoon through the. winter ; slill, to descv*- 
the trees would be getting nothing moroin.ther- 
way of moisture than the trees outside get. The 
bark of the tree is a breathing organ, and tlie 
plump, fresh state of the buds is mudi impaired^ 
by any obstruoti<» to breathing whether from 
drought or other, causa; md when>in t^i# sHitef^ 
the buds-part readily from their setttng^in th» 
branches. Hence Peach- bud drop||lngi .indrsiPi^ 
Kem^ Coolkur$t Qardmis, Hwnkam. 

POTATO PLAfrriNa*— Mr. Jetferies" stutemeiit* 
on p. 2ia respectlug his somewhat^ difftoent^ 
method of planting Potatos to thsi reoounncndflAf' 
by me oooasions no surprise^ because, n>u|^il|^ 
speaking, out of something like' 200 aUotaevts^ 
cultivated by employ^ upon this estate^- and^ 
within a mile radius of these gardens, I question 
if ten could be found who do the work of Ranting: 
with any marked degree of dmilarity. Yei^ like 
those obtained by Mr. Jeffsries and* myself, the 
general results are fairly satistaoiofjk Ths usa*- 
of the dibber, however, has been disoontinnad ix^ 
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nine^-nine oaaeB-out oftfae faandred. It is more 
than thirty ▼ears sinoe I med the dibber as 
^eeoribed by Mr. Jefferies, and T have no intention 
cf re-introdnoing'that instrument to tiiese gardens. 
Mr. Jefferiev' lettertends tosfaow how astonSshingly 
the Potato ean adapt itself to the treatment 
acoorded it. ''Trouble '' is a wrong woid to 
Apply to workdone properly. W, Wyfe, 

CARBOLIC ACID A8 A REMEDY FOR '*8POT" 
IN CUCUMBERS (CERC08P0RA MELONiS). — 
Carbolic acid (phenol) has valuable germicidal 
j)ropertiee, bat it is usually believed to be only 
A mild fungicide. At Swanley Horticultural 
<k>llege the present head gardener is a thoroughly 
4pood, praotioal man, although without any 
^uientino pretensions. His general cultural 
methods are so excellent th&t the plants under 
his care have the best opportunities to resist 
^disease and pests. They are therefore to a great 
-extent immune, and when attack^ a somewhat 
jqpdld preventive or remedy is sufficient to quite 
'turn the balaace in their favour. The special 
remedy or rather preventive [for Cucumber 
"^qpot^ is a mixture of the contents of a pint 
4>ottle of Fo. 6 Calvert's carbolic acid with 
£ quarts of water. The path of the house is 
watered with this mixture just before shutting 
«p the house in the evenine. Last Wednesday 
«^April 6) a house, 1200 cumc feet, containing 
<)ucumberplaDAs 8 to 4 feet high, was treated with 
*tk quarter of a pint of the fluid mixed with one 
^uart of water. I was in this house at 8.80 p.m.* 
-on Thursday, and again at 4.30 p.k. on Fridi^ in 
'laatweek. Sven on Friday the odour was very 
unploaeairtly strong, yet no ill effect whatever 
<Mmld be detected on the plants. I was informed 
that some seedlings which were intentionally placed 
.tn contaet with the solution had been kflled. 
This damgpingis done weekly as apreventivOibut the 
vusture IS applied at about- one-half the strength 
-described abo^e. Some houses. have been weekly 
diprayed with liverH>f ««alphur (K^S), 1 ounce to 2| 
tgalls. of water; but it i»beli<nred that the carbolic 
4uiid is the better imsthod. Anyhow, sinoe above 
treatment has been adopted, " spot " has been 
^ptactieally absent. When, however, any indica- 
-tioiis have appeared, the affeoted parts have 
ibeen removed said burned, and the preventive 
.meaeures adopted. Probably good cultural 
isnethods are largely thecauee of the immunity 
^rom disease, Imt the treatment is worthy of 
.4nal, although :nothing can rectify the ill -effects 
^f persistent had enlture. J*. J. JS, 

Ifay I take the opportunity of answering 

^through your columns the numerous enquiries I 
iiave received regarding the proper quantity of 
^aurbolic acid to use for houses of different cubic 
capacities. For -a house of 4,000 cubic feet I have 
Hound f -pint of oartx>lic do very well. A stronger 
^boee comd only be applied to plants which are 
very sturdy and robcust. After the house has 
been treated to the first application, if npon ik 
•close inspection *twenty-four >hours later the 
«pot continues 'to spread, then give another 
4ipplication slightly weaker than the first. This 
^diould be continued if '^e spot has got a firm 
ifadld, but if it is tilken in time one application 
^Aould prove sufficient. As a preventive a 
Slightly weaker solution oouM be used about once 
a week during the cropping season. On tiie 
morning following the application let the plants 
be syringed vigorously ^ with plain water. Jos. 
iLaw9an, Btad Owrdtiner, BwmUey Hort, CoUege, 

MARKET QROWBBS' DAFFODILS.— What is 
fthe use of raising a "Peter Bair" Daffodil when 

in twenty 7MU»' time a coster in the etreets of 
tiLondon will sell twelve of its -blooiiMi .iw lUd, P 
IThe aim of growers and raisers of naw sorts 
*ahonld be to tij and provide for the.puhlic taste, 
4Uid give the many » an early-flowering one. Size 
fdees not matter much with the West-end florist 

if he can give his customer a bloom for Qd, in 
JNfovember and December. Anlrish Qrow§r, 

APPLE LORD BURQHLEY.--I have grown this 
Apple for many yean, but bfltyond its late*keeping 
«^ualitieB there is little to say in its favour. At 
£ke time when I read Mr. Easter's note in the 
^Chrdenm^ Chronicle 1 had. just received some 
wvezy.fine speoimans of this Apple from a gardener 
fin the BaAtem Connties famed for his hardy 
<ruit culture. In view of Mr. Easter's note I 



took a dem interest in tasting the spedmens 
received. The fruit was of full size, and especi- 
ally well coloured. I found the flesh hard, and 
the flavour was comparable to that of uncodked 
Bhubarb! E,M., Sovih MartU, 

•DI8EA8BD JAf>ANBSE LAROH.— On p. S09 of 
the Oardetian' Ohremele Mr. Simpson made -some 
interesting remarks on the Japanese Idvch. 
While agreeing with Mr. Simpson that diseased 
examples are difficult to flnd, still they are 
to be discovered. Quite recently I was one of a 
parly which had the pleasure of inspecting 
some of the plantations on the Dunkeld estate of 
the Duke of Atholl. Among the many interest- 
ing objects to be seen was a thriving plantation 
al^ut ten years old, which, with th6> exception of 
balf a dozen tceee -of the oommon Laroh, was 
entirely composed of the Japanese variely. In 
one part of this plantation .we found a considerable 
number of diseased trees. I mys^ counted 
seven or eight within a radius of 20 yards. This 
is the flrst oooasion on which I have seen disease 
on Japanese Larch, but if foresters persist in 
mixing it .with common I^rch I. fail to see how it 
can esGi^. One ^prcat objection to 'the Japanese 
Xiarch in this district is the^freqnenc^ iwitii which 
«it loMsitslAador. .C..Mia>mM,M^k9w,J'maih, 

PINU8 IN8IQNI8.— We have some trees here 
which were planted eighteen years ago, and they 
measure 5, 6, and 7ieet roimd the base of stem. 
Is this a satisfactory growth ? IreUmd* 



LAWNOTE. 

PECULIAR POINT UNDEE THE MARKET 
GABDENEBS' .ACT. 

At Brentford County Court recently, before 
his Honour Judge Shortt, K.C., an arbitration 
under the Agricultural Holdings and 'Market 
Gardeners' Acts was heard, in which John Smith, 
of Ghiswick, was claimant, and his .Grace the 
Duke of Devonshii:e respondent. 

The .matter oame before the Court .by way of 
points of Jaw jaiasd in the award of the umpire 
between the parties. Mr. Bremner, in dealing 
with the special case, stated that .the claimant, 
sinoe 1888, was a 'tenant of 285 acres of market- 
garden land at Ohiswick under leases of 1888 
and 18§0 from the Duke 6t Devonshire, and he 
claimed oompenaation under the Market Gar- 
deners' Act of 1895iin jespect of YAloable .improve- 
ments made upon the, devised land byphuiting 
and setting out of fruit-trees. The leases had some 
years to run, but the .landl(^ .reserved the 
power to resume possession of the land, and he 
had ezermsed that power. The leases provided 
for certain allowances being made to the tenant, 
and by a clause in each there was to be no 
allowance or compcoisation for improvements. 
The arbitrator had found, ceictain oAiounts.dne to 
the daimant .under the leasee hot added that he 
Kpnld be entitled to a great- deal .more if he 
conldavailhimself of the. benefits of the Act of 
1896. Counsel contended that this Act superseded 
all prior leasee, and there could be no power to 
contract out of it, that the respondent had not, as 
he should have done, exercised ^h'is power of 
dissent to any improvements, and that therefore, 
notwithstanding the leases, the claimant was 
.entitM .to ..come .in and receive compemaition 
according to the scale which the enactment 
granted. 

For the respondent it was urged that the 
claimant could not be paid twice over for oom- 
pensatimi. He had already received some under 
his lease, -and he was barred tiierefore from 
coming in under the Act. 

Mr. Bremner replied that the lease was made 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, but 
this was over-ridden by the Act of 1895, and any 
leases were subject to the latter Act. 

His Honour reserved judgment. .The point, he 
.believed* was .an entirely new one under the Act 
of 1895, JEMid he should have to look very closely 



into it, because it must have a very important 
bearingon leases of market-gardens. 

On Friday, April 7, the Judge delivered 
judgment as follows : — 

His Honour said that the leases were explicit* 
and so also was the Act of 1895. But he con- 
sidered the applicant could not claim under both» 
and as he had made a claim under the leases and 
received an award, he could not attempt to come 
in under the Act. He therefore foimd for the 
respcmdent with costs. As the point was new, 
he gave leave to appeal if neoessary. 



SOCIETIE&. 



THS BOYAL HOBTIOUIiTITiBalL. 

Afbil 11. —The uaual fortnightly meeting of the 
CommitteeB was held on the above date in the inew 
Hall in Vincent Square, when a very large dispho^ of 
exhibits was made. 

The Orchid Committkb lecemmended -two First- 
dass OertifioateB and five Awards of Merit. 

The Flobal ComirrnBE reoommended six Awards 
of Merit, and among the numerous groups and displays 
was one by Messrs. Odtbush k Sons, of a lacge rockery 
planted with Alpine plants. This was carried out on a 
scale such as is seldom seen at mere^ temporary 
exhibitions, and a Gold Medal was appropriately 
awarded to the exhibitors. 

The Fruit and Yiobfablr OoMMirrojaiammiided 
a First-class Certificate to Potato ** Syon House." 

The Narcissus Committbb recommended one First- 
olass Certificate and two Awards of Merit. 

At the meeting of the Scientifio CoMMrrrviE «>me 
letters wera read on the subject of deterioiaiion of 
Potatofl. These are printed below. 

At the general meeting of Fellows, a number of 
candidates were elected as Fellows, and a lecture on 
'*JEletarded Potatos " was jr«ad by .Mr. T.. J. Povivll, 
Park Plaoe Qardens, Henley-on-Thames. 

Floral Coxamittee. 

J^reaent: W. Marshall, Esq. (Chatrman), and Messrs. 
Jdd. Qreen. W. Bain, B. Hooper Pearson, Jno. 
Jennings, J. F. McLeod, H. J. Cutbush, J. W, :3arr, 
W.Howe, Chae. Dixon, Chas. Jeffries, R. C. Noteutt, 
Chiks. £. Pearson, W. Cuthbertson, C. E. Shea, W. P. 
Thomson, K H. Jenkins, M. J. James, Ed. Mawley, 
E. T. Cook, B. W. WaUaoe, and Geoi«e PaoL 

Mmscs. Wm. Cutbush Ic Soks, Higbgate, Lendon, 
N., showed what appeared to be a large portion of a 
weU^arsanged redkery, the representation being admir- 
able, .and one of the best displays oTer attempted 
with this elaas of plants. The baclcground was high, 
and was f urmshed with Conifers, hardy flowering 
shrubi, oASmbers on rustic branohss, Ma^olias, ftc, 
while -.numbers of '* pockets" arranged throughout the 
exhibit were f urmshed with many kinds of alpine and 
hardy plants in season. A bog and water-garden 
fpiiAd a^ite near the front portion of the display, 'fur- 
nished with suitable 8ubjeets» Marsh Marigolds, kises, 
Aponogeton distaqhjon, ko. Hardy Orchids ^were a 
feature in the disfiay, Cypripedium speetabile, C. 
aoaole, C. Calcoolus, C. debile, Calanthe disoolor, 
QlQtia hyacinthina, Ac. Primulas were represented in 
numerous speeies, while haidy Ferns mete interspersed 
among the group in many favourable positions. Aubrie- 
tias, Anemones, Uliums, Hepatioas, BamweUlus, 
.Saxifrages, Veronicas, and a host of similar subjects 
were to be seen in flower, and the whole arrangement 
was, executed on a well-designed plan (€k>ld Medal). 

McMTS. Cutbush also displayed on an adjaoeutitable 
a ooUeotion of Ericas. 

Messrs. B. & G. Cothbbbt, Southgate, Middlesex, 
put up. one of the showiest groups in. the Hall in 
the form of a ooUeetion of foraed flowered 
shrubs and other plants. This was a strikingly 
bright exhibit, and one that was mueh admired. 
The group included Lilacs, Wistarias, and species 
of Bibes, Pnmus and Pyrus, Laburnums, Spiraeas, 
Asaleas, ko. A batch of speeies and varieties of 
Magnolia in the centre of the display was magnifioent. 
Maples, Ferns, and other foliage plants inoreased the 
effect, and the manner of arrangement was all that 
could be desired (SUver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. B. S. Williams k Son, Upper HoUoway, 
Londod, N., displayed a large group of forced shrubs. 
&0., Aealeas, Lilacs, Bibes, Gueldre Boses, and other 
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plants that are utilised for early forcing (Silver ' 
Banksian Medal). 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Burford, Dorking (gr.,'Mr. 
Bain), staged a group of Anthuriums, mainly improved 
forms of A. Scherzerianum. Many of the spathes 
were of rich scarlet colour and of large size, varying 
in shape from linear to ovate. Other plants carried 
spotted bracts, the groundwork being white with 
splashes of red. A few plants of A. Andreanum were 
included in the group (Silver-gilt ^ora Medal). 

H. L. BisoHOFFSHEiM, Esq., Stanmore, Middlesex 
(gr., Mr. C. J. Ellis), also displayed a number of 
plants of Anthurium Scherzerianum. The flowers 
made a pretty display, and were pleasingly set off by 
Ferns, Panicum plicatum, Palms, &o. (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Mr. Geo. Mount, The Boee Nurseries, Canterbury, 
displayed a superb collection of cut Roses. There 
were large groups of the varieties Frau Earl Druschki, 
Mrs. John Laing, Catherine Mermet, Ben Cant, and 
XTlrich Brunner staged in vases and boxes, every 
flower a specimen, while other boxes -contained numer- 
ous miscellaneous varieties, all excellently^ shown 
SUver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, contributed an extensive exhibit of Ferns 
and Begonias. The Ferns were nearly; all specimen 
plants of rare and choice species, while the Begonias 
were of the Rex type, small plants in 60 po^ and well 
adapted for decorative purposes (Silver ,FJora Medal). 

BirF.T. Barry, Bart., M.P., St. Leonard's Hill, 
Windsor, Berks (gr., Mr. Robert Brown), sent a 
remarkable ooUection of Camellia flowers out from 
plants growing in the open-air. Many varieties were 
included (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, die- 
played an extensive collection of Zonal Pelargonium 
flowers in vases, similar to those staged by them at the 
two previous meetings. A few *' show;" varieties were 
included. Messrs. Cannell also ei^ibited a choice 
oolleotion of Cacti, among which MammiHitria Stella- 
aorata was shown in flower (Silver FloralMedal). 

Mr. A. F. DuTTON, Iver, Bucks, exhibited vases of 
eat Carnations, principally of the '"Tree" varieties. 
The flowers were excellent examples, rich in colour, 
large in size, and of good form, and included some of 
the best varieties. An imposing batch of the soft 
Uush - coloured variety Enchantress occupied the 
central position, the flowers being as large as those of 
the "Malmaison " type. Other varieties ihcluded Mrs. 
Thos. W. Lawson, Flamingo, Lady Bountiful, Fair 
Maid, Melba, and Harlowarden (see Award^ (Silver- 
gUt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Gilbert k Sons, Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
showed a pretty exhibit of Anettones very similar to 
their group of these flowers shown at the last meeting. 
M«ny types and species were shown, including the 
lovely A. Pulsatilla, the pleasing St. Brigid varieties in 
many colours, the delicate A. apennina of the nurest 
blue colour, grand specimens of A. fulgens, h/t. 

Sir A. Harmbworth, Bart., Sutton FMoe, ^Guildford 
(gr., Mr. J. Goatley), set up a large grotipiftf Cinerarias 
of the " stellata " type. The plants were staged on the 
floor of the hall, and were arranged so as to slope from 
the back to the front, which was edged with decorative 
plants (SUver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Yeitgh k Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, exhi- 
bited a mixed collection of plants— pans containing 
well-flowered examples of Corydalis WilK>ni (s^e Gar- 
deners' ChronieU, May 14, 1894), also a plant in flower 
of Tillandria Lindeni with its rich blue flowers, Crowea 
angustifolia, derodendron myrmecophilum, Penta- 
pterygium (Yaocinium) serpens, and a batch of Gloneria 
asminiflora. Messrs. Veitch k Sons also showed a 
beautiful batch of Xanthooeras sdrbifolia, and one of 
Hydrangea Hortensia, with flowers of a very pronounced 
blue colour. Adjoining the latter were plants of Azalea 
(Rhododendron) Yodogama, Amygdalus persica, with 
double pink flowers; Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus *'J. H. 
Yeitch," profusely flowered ; the new Senedo auricula- 
tissimus, ko, (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. John Peed k Sons, Roupell Park Nur- 
series, Roupell Park, exhibited a light - coloured 
Caladium named Grolden King. 

F. A. Bevan, Esq., Trent Park, New Bamet (gr., 
Mr. Parr), staged a batch of a light rosy-coloured 
Yerbena with fragrant flowers, also greenhouse plants, 
Anthurium Scherzerianum, Begonia Rex, Palms, kc 

Mr. Richard Anker. Addison Nursery, Napier 
Road, Kensington, brought tiny Ericas and Rhododen- 
drons flowering in miniature pots, kc. The same firm 
Also showed a batch of pot plants of Myrtles. 



Messrs. Dobbie k Co., Nurserymen, Rothesay, 
Scotland, exhibited a collection of Pansy and Yiola 
flowers. The Yiolas were displayed in vases arranged 
on a staging, while the Pansies were exhibited on boards 
and with paper collars. Several new seedling'^varieties 
were shown among the Yiolas: Lizzie Storer (dark 
purple with upper petals shading to light heliotrope) ; 
Mrs. Lindsay (white with a violet edge), Effie (white 
ground with purple rays and edge). Emmie Bateman 
is a new Pansy of large size ; Mrs. Campbell has an 
edging of deep rich yellow colour (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, 
Surrey, brought two dozen Auriculas. The plants 
were of first - class quality, and included several 
seedlings, to three of which awards were granted. 

Mr, John R. Box, West Wickham, Kent, put up an 
imposing exhibit of plants of Begonia Gloire de Soeaux. 
The plants were trained as pyramids, and all were 
carrying a profusien of flowers. 

Messrs. R. Wallace k Co., Kilnfield Nurseries, 
Colchester, exhibited alpine plants, including Fritil- 
laria pudica, F. armena rubra, Trillium sessile, Tulipa 
Clusiana, kc. (Silver Banksian Medal). 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
displayed a small collection of alpine plants. 

Messrs. John Peed k Sons, West Norwood, London, 
also staged alpine and hardy plants in pans and boxes. 
Anemone apennina was shown well. 

Messrs. Jackhan k Son, Woking, in addition to 
showing flowers of Narcissus, had also alpine and 
hardy plants in flower. Prominent features were 
Euphorbia Wulfeni, varieties of Primula Sieboldi, ko. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd. (1902), had an exhibit, in 
which Primula Sieboldi was again the most noticeable 
constituent. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, showed some excel- 
lent flowers of Rhododendron Thompeonianum, cut 
from the open garden, also flowers of Camellia reticu- 
lata; and among plants in pots several species of 
terrestrial Orchids, Exythoniums, ko. 

Messrs. W. k J. Brown, Peterborough and Stam- 
ford, exhibited Dimorphotheca Eckloni, Yerbena Miss 
Willmott, Rose Dorothy Perkins, &c., all flowering in 
pots. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Bush Hill Park Nurseries, 
Enfleld, exhibited cut flowers of varieties of Carna- 
tions, including Coronation, Flamingo, America, Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, Ac., and varieties of the "Souvenir de 
la Malmaison" type (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Rowledge Nurseries, Famham, 
Surrey, exhibited a group of Polyanthus plants that 
had been lifted from the open ground. They were 
profusely flowered and extremely .varied in colour the 
strain being one of much merit. 

About seventy excellent flowers of Gardenia florida 
intermedia were shown from the Earl of Clarendon's 
garden. The Grove, Watford, Herts, (gr. Mr. C. 
Harris). These were arranged with plenty of good 
foliage in glass vases, three flowers in each, and the 
perfume from them was naturally very considerable. 
The flowers had been cut from pot plants two years old- 
and bearing five or six dozen flowers on each plant 
(SUver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. W. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross Nurseries, 
Herts, exhibited a few Rose -plants in pots, the 
varieties being Stoile de France, Perle des Jaunes, and 
Celia. The first-named variety is a H.P., which has ' 
been described in very appreciative terms, but has to6 
much purple tint in the red flowers to please the 
majority of Rose-growers. Celia is a new H.T. 
variety, raised by Messrs. W. Paul k Son; it has 
pink-coloured flowers, and may prove to be a valuable 
acquisition. Cut flowers were again shown of the very 
brightly coloured Rose Warrior. This is of glorious 
colour, and while resembling Papa Gontier is very 
much richer in colour than that variety. Plants that 
were forced early are now flowering for the second time. 
Awards op Merit. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum hwrfardiense, — This 
magnificent variety has been raised in Sir Trevor 
Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking (gr., Mr. 
Bain). The spathes measure 4} inches broad and are 
5} inches long, and in colour are of richest scarlet. 

AuricuUi *' DaffodtV — ThiM is a bright ydlow 
coloured *^self" with white '* paste," and possesses 
good form. 

Auricula Favourite, — A purple "self "with white 
"paste," the flowers being of considerable size and 
good form. 

Auricula Standard Bearer,— This alpine Auricula is 
of purple colour, which becomes rather paler towards 



the margin of the petals. The flowers have a white 
centre, and are good in size and form. Ail of theaoi 
varieties and others were shown by Mr. Jas. Douglas^ 
Edenside Nurseries, Great Bookham. 

Carnation ffarlowarden.—A tree variety with large, 
rich crimson - coloured flowers, good petals, and a. 
moderate degree of perfume. The petals are fringed^ 
the calyx remains good, and the colour is exceptionaL 
Shown by Messrs. T. S. Ware (1902), Ltd., Feltham, 
and by Mr. A. F. Dutton (Award of Merit). 

CorydaZis TTtZaon*. — This species was introduced 
from China by Messrs. Jas. Yeitch k Sons through 
Mr. E. H. Wilson. It was described in the GanUntrs^ 
Chrtmicle, 1903, iL, p. 123, and an illustration waa 
published in the issue for May 14, 1904, p. 306. Th& 
flowers are racemose, of deep yellow colour keeled 
with green. Shown by Messrs. Jas. Yeitch k Sons. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present : J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the chair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. sec), W. A. Bilney, E» 
Brooman- White, De B. Crawshay, N. C. Cookson, 
J. Douglas, Francis WeUesley, E. G. Thwaites, H. G. 
Morris, W. H. White, H. T. Pitt, A. A. McBean^ 
G. F. Moore, W. Boxall, W. H. Young, J. W. Potter, 
W. Cobb, H. Little, H. Ballantine, F. J. Thome,. 
H. A. Tracy, F. W. Ashton, J. Charlesworth, and 
H. J. Yeitch. 

Messrs. Sander k Sons, St. Albans and Brugeiv 
were awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a very showy 
and interesting group, the principal feature in which 
consisted in some grand examples of hybrid Odonto- 
glossums raised at Bruges. Specially remarkable were 
Odontoglossum x Harryano-crispum Jewel, a very 
beautiful hybrid raised from O. Harryanum (seed- 
parent) X O. crispum, spotted variety. The reverse erosa 
O. X crispo-Harryanum King Edward, with the 
spotted O. crispum as seed-parent, was still more- 
remarkable, the large richly-marked flowers inclining itt 
colour to that of O. crispum, even to the toothed edges- 
to the segments, and surpassing most of the blotched 
O. crispum in colour. Flowers over 5 inches acroea 
diagonally, creamy-white, beautifully marked with 
purple at the back, and heavily marked with rose-purple 
on the surface. Other fine hybrids were O. x Wilcke 
anum ''Japan" and O. x amoenum Sander's variety. 
Among showy Cattleyas were good C. Schrodene, 
one remarkable form named splendidissima having, 
blush-white flowers, the labellum being white with a 
glowing mauve-purple blotch with orange disc Other 
varieties noted were Eulophia Lubbersiana, with 
pretty white-and-green l.^ves and singular flowers^ 
Maxillaria Sanderiana, a fine tuft of the ydlow 
Dendrobium capillipes, good Lycaste Skinneri, hybrid 
Phaius, ko, 

Messrs. Charlesworth k Co., Heaton, Bradford;, 
were awarded a Silver Flora Medal for an important 
group containing a good selection of Odontoglossum 
crispum. In the centre of the group was a number of 
the showy orange-and-orimson-coloured Leelio-Cattleya 
X Cappei, and at intervals good forms of Cattleya x 
Empress Frederick, C. x Enid, several Brasso-Catt- 
leyas, including the dear white B.-C. Digbyano- 
Mossie Queen Alexandra. Several forms of Lelio- 
Cattleya x Mercia, L-C. x Myra, L.-C. x Wellsiana^ 
Masdovallia SchrOderiana, good Odontoglossum x 
Harryano-crispum, a fine spt^men of Coryanthes 
speciosa with three large buds, the rare dear ydlov 
Odontoglossum Lindeni, two good examples of the fine 
Brassia brachiata, Dendrobium x Apollo album, and 
other Dendrobiums and Cypripediums. 

fl. S. GoODflON, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr., Mr. 
G. E. Day), obtained a SUver Flora Medal for a 
group, in which good forms of Cattleya Schrodene 
C. Trianse, C. Mendeli, and Odontoglossum crispum 
were the feature. Grouped with them were two sped* 
mens of Cymbidium Lowianum, several good spedmena 
of different varieties of Phaius x Norman, P. San- 
derianus, a large and peculiarly-marked light form of 
Cattleya Warscewicsii ; the white C. intermedia nivea, 
a spedmen of the white Chysis bractesoens, Cypri- 
pedium Argus, C. tonsum, and other Cypripediums; 
Epidendrum x elegantulum, Oncidium ooncolor, Den- 
drobium atro-violaceum, ko, 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Enfield, were awarded a 
SUver Banksian Medal for a group comprising varieties 
of Cattleya Trianae and Odontoglossum crispum, one 
of which was effectively spotted. Also Cattleya 
Lawrenceana with twelve flowers, C. x Lawre-MoesiaB, 
Cypripedium x vexillarum; C. x Olivia, C. Law- 
renceanum Hyeanum Yanner's variety, Angnecun^ 
citratum, Eria obesa with many spikes, Onctdiun^ 
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•baibatum, Triohopilia raavia, and Dendrobium 
' Falooneri giganteum. 

Sip Tbbyob Lawuncb, Barii, Burford (gr., Mr. W. 

H. White), staged a very interesting sroup, in the 

centre of which was a superblj-grown plant of Odon- 

: toglocBum ramoeiBomum Burford variety (see 

Awards). With it were the rare and singular Masde- 

vallia deorsa, with long drooping leaves and pretty 

yellow-and-purple flower; the elegant Uttle Pleuro 

thallis astrophora, and P. Grobyi ; a very rich yellow- 

and-crimson coloured Lielio-Gattleya x Myra, Tetramicra 

. bicolor, the rich scarlet Epidendrum x O'Brienianum 

. Buperbum, and £. Schomburgldi ; the orange-yellow 

•E. X radico-xanthina, the rose- coloured E. x Ellisi- 

anum, E. evectum, E. Linkianum, Miltonia x Bleuana 

nobilior, and the singular Epicattleya x Gaskello- 

Parkinsoni. 

Jkrkmiah Coleman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr. Mr. 
W. P. Bound), showed a group of Epidendrum x 
Boundii, the plants together bearing over sixty heads 
of bright-yellow flowers tinted with scarlet. The 
' specimens had been in bloom since October last, and some 
after cutting the original spikes produced fresh heads of 
bloom. A very pretty, useful and florif erous hybrid. 

Francis Wellbsley, Esq., Westfield, Woking 
(gr. Mr. Hopkins), showed Cattleya amethystoglossa 
Westfield variety, dwarf in habit and bearing good 
blush-white flowers spotted with purple. 

Messbs. Cctbush h Son, Highgate Nurseries, sent 
Calanthe discolor aurea, a hardy Japanese species with 
greenish-yellow flowers. 

Awards. 
First-class Certificate. 

OdMUx>gUiMum. mmotissimum Burford variety, 
from Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart.— A very fine form 
with branched spike bearing about eighty pure white 
flowers spotted with purple on the inner hsJves of the 
segments, which were much broader than in the type, 
and wavy at the edges. 

Odontoglouum x Wiganianum (x Wilckeanum x 
Rolfcje), from Sir Frederick Wig an, Bart, (gr., Mr. 
W. H. Young).— A very fine hybrid with the large, flat 
labellum and fine shape which O. Pescatorei imparts to 
all hybrids in which it is an agent. Sepals and petals 
bright canary -y ello w, the sepals bearin g se veral large dark 
red-brown blotches, and the petals with many smaller 
spots on the inner area. Lip broadly ovate oblong, 
apiculate, white at the base, primrose*y ellow in front, and 
bearing in the middle a few purple spots. It is 
derived from hybrids on both sides^ O. Pescatorei, O. 
Harryanum, O. crispum, and O. luteo-purpureum 
entering into its composition, and the result is highly 
satisfactory. 

Awards of Merit. 

Odontoglostum x amoenum Sandys variety (Pesca- 

torei X luteo-purpureum sceptrum), from Messrs. 

Sander k Sons.- A great improvement raised at their 

^Bruges establishment. Flowers of fine substance, 

creamy-white, prettily marked with dark purple-brown. 

Zyffopetalwn discolor dtro-coerultum, from Messrs. 

Sander k Sons. — ^A large-flowered form with creamy- 

. white sepals and petals, the latter being tinged with 

violet. Lip broad, violet-blue, with a divided white 

erest at the base. 

Odontoglouum criapum BritaxWs Queen, from H. T. 
Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thurgood).— A 
fine flower, with broad, fringed segments heavi^ 
.tinged with purple at the back. Sepals and petals 
equally blotched with rose-purple and tinged with lilac 
• Bpidendrum x Boundii (radicans x Burton! 
[(VBrienianum x Ibaguense]), from Jeremiah Colman, 
Esq. (gr., Mr. W. P. Bound).— Stems ascending, 2 to 
4 feet. Flowers in almost globose terminal heads, 
bright yellow tinged with scarlet, and varying some- 
what in tint with the age of the flowers. A most 
floriferous, almost perpetual-blooming hybrid. 

Dendrobiumfinibriatum oculatum Westonbirt variety, 
from Captain G. L. Holford, C.I.B., Westonbirt (gr., 
Mr. Alexander). — A major form of the fine old species, 
and fully one-third larger than any previously known. 
The finely-grown specimen had many drooping racemes 
of large rich yellow fiowers, with dark maroon disc to 
the fringed labellum. 

li'aroiflsua Committee. 

Preient: Mr. H. B. May (Chairman), and Messrs. 
A. R. Goodwin, W. F. M. Copeland, J. T. Bennett- 
Poa, Jas. Walker, W. Poupart, E. A. Bowles, P. R 
Barr, W. W. Foster, A. Kingsraill, W. T. Ware, 
W. A. Milner, R. Sydenham, Miss £. Willmott, Chas. 
T. Digby, J. D. Pearson, G. H. Engleheart, J. Pope, 
Q. Beuthe, R. Wallace, Chas. H. Curtis. 



Messrs. Pope ft Son, King's Norton, Birmingham, 
showed some good varieties. Among others were 
Southern Star, White Queen, Torch (with rich flamed 
cup). Pope's Surprise (a good yellow), Ajax, Excelsior 
(yellow self). White Lady, He, There were also some 
good seedlings in this display, one named King's Norton 
having a large trumpet (see Awards) (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitoh k Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, exhibited 
a small group of choice Narcissus, in addition to several 
well-known varieties (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, contributed such 
kinds as Victoria, Incomparabllis Beauty, Ludfer. 
Fairy Queen, and others. 

Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, 
brought a number of the yellow Hoop-Petticoat UndiB, 
Narcissus Bulbocodinm, to show the variation in 
bulbs collected in various localities. 

Mr. Chab. Dawson, Gulval, Penzance, exhibited a 
choice assortment of good and novel kinds. The 
quality of the flowers shown was of the highest 
standard. We noticed Homespun, Viking, a large, 
drooping flower resembling N. grandis; Bernardino, 
colour pale apricot and orange; Peveril and 
CavaMer, both with richly coloured crowns ; Dawn, a 
flat-crowned flowerof the Engleheartii type, with two 
and sometimes three flowers in a scape (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Miss F. W. CuRRiE, Lismore, Ireland, put up a 
large exhibit, having such good things as Duke of 
Bedford, Maggie May, King Alfred, White Queen, 
Flamingo, Goldeye, Lady Margaret Boscawen, ke, 
(Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Mrs. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Hereford, had, 
in addition to Lord Kitchener (see Awards), Dew- 
drop, a most exquisite flower with a biscuit-hned, 
orange-tipped crown. Also Snowdon, and Zingara, a 
Leedsii variety with a scarlet-orange cup (Bronze Flora 
Medal). 

The Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Dinton, Salisbury, 
had many choice kinds— Will Scarlet, Electra, an in- 
comparabllis of pale lemon colour ; Glitter, an improved 
Barri conspicua ; Hector, a big bicolor ; Charlemagne, 
with spreading, open segments ; Chaucer, a fine fiower 
of the Poeticus type, and others (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., had a large and good 
exhibit. Kings Norton was seen in plenty, while Duke 
of Bedford, White Queen, King Alfred, Lady Margaret 
Boscawen, Silver Spur, Flambeau, Argent, and others 
gave ample evidence of the up-to-date character of this 
fine lot (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Barr k Sons, Covent Garden, contributed 
a choice collection — Peter Barr, Monarch, Cleopatra, 
Big Ben (fine yellow). Queen Isobelle, Isolde (a big 
bicolor). Apricot, Peach, Lucifer, Weardale Per- 
fection, ke. (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Hogg k Robertson staged a very fine let of 
flowers, in which White Wings, Flambeau, Lady 
Amott, Lady Margaret Boscawen, Duke of Bedford, 
Brigadier, and others were seen to advantage (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Wm. Bull k Sons, Chelsea, staged an 
assortment of well-known commercial kinds in bunches. 

A^srsirda. 

NareinuB King's Norton. — ^A giant ydlow Ajax 
variety of great proportions. The large spreading crown 
or trumpet represented, we believe, the largest yet 
known in these flowers. From Messrs. Pope k Sons, 
King's Norton, Birmingham (First-dass Certiflcate). 

Narcistus Lord Kitchener. — This is a fine bicolor of 
the Sir Watkin type, the prettily* goffered crown being 
of large size, and varying in colour from lemon to palest 
sulphur. It is a most beautiful and very distinct sort. 
From Mrs. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Hereford (Award 
of Merit). 

Nardseus Alice Knight.— T\da is a white Ajax, the 
much reflexed trumpet passing from sulphur to 
creamy-buff colour. It is quite intermediate in size, 
and does not appear to be an improved type or variety. 
From Messrs. Barr k Sons, Covent Garden (Award of 
Merit). 

Fruit aad Vegetable Committee. 

' Present: Joseph Cheal, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. J. Mclndoe, W. Bates, S. Mortimer, A Dean, 
W. Pope, W. Parr, Geo. Keif, H. J. Wright, H. Mark- 
ham, Jno. Lyne, Geo. Reynolds, F. Q. Lane, Geo. 
Norman, Owen Thomas, Geo. Wythes, and Rev. W. 
WilkB. 

Messrs. Robert Veitch k Son, Royal Nursery, 
Exeter, exhibited a so-called coreless Apple, but the 



fruit we cut through had a distinct but smi^l oore, 
although no seedr were present (Vote of Thanks). ' 

Mr. John GakLand, Broaddyst, Exeter, exhibited 
a seedling Apple. 

Some excellent fruits of Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
weSre shown by Mr. H. J. Dover, Langley Pmit 
Gardens, Slough (Cultural Commendation). 

Mr. F. OOLUS, Bollo Lane, Chiswick, exhibited a 
bundle of Rhubarb, with a very dark-coloured petiole, 
named "Collis Ruby." It was recommended that 
plants be sent to Wisley for trial and comparison with 
existing varieties. 

AwwkMHi; 

Potato "Syon House Prolific."— This well-known 
Potato was raised by Mr. Geo. Wythes, gardener to 
.the Duke of Northumberland, and received an 
Award of Merit as far back as September 10, 1895. 
The tuber is rough-skinned and of oval shape. In 
consideration of its good qualities the Committee has 
now awarded the variety a First-class Certificate. 

Excellent tubers were shown in twelve baskets by 
Mr. J. B. JoEu Potter's Bar (Silver Banksian Medal). 



Lecture on Betarded Potatos. 

The lecture was by Mr. Powell, gardener to Mrs. 
Noble, Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. It consisted 
of an explanation of the methods by which a supply 
of 'New Potato tubers is obtained from September 
until Febriiary or even March. The prooedure, briefly 
stated, LB as follows : The tubers are selected when lifting 
is done in August or October, according to the season 
of the variety. These tubers are then stored in a 
dry place in a temperature of 46'', and when any 
growths appear they are rubbed off before they 
have had time seriously to reduce the amount 
of nutriment and moisture in the old tubers. In the 
following' July early varieties like Windsor Oastle, 
having^ been hindered from making growth for so long 
a tiMe»-)oease the attempt, and in place of this, in 
Angust, they produce fresh tubers, apparently as 
another and final effort made by the tubers to repro- 
duce themselves. Mr. Powell said that it was not 
necessary to keep the tubers in a lower temperature 
than 45", but it was extremely important that the 
growth they make previous to the following August 
be removed very early. At Park Place by repeated 
experiments this method of Potato cultivation 
has been reduced to a proper system, and by this 
means, and forcing in spring, new tubers are now 
obtained in every month of the year. The old tubers 
are treated in various ways when they are about to 
. produce fresh tubers ; some are put out-of-doors, 
others in^^on^ and are covered with a little dry earth 
or leaf-mould. The variety Windsor Castle is the 
best to begin with. 

Mr. Powell showed new tubers on Tuesday from 
old tubers which are now seventeen months old, but 
they have been produced some little time and would 
not **,90rape." They had been saved for the purpose 
of illi^stn^ing the lecture. Cooked samples were pro- 
nounced to be of excellent flavour. Tubers seventeen 
months old were also shown, but had now ceased to 
produce new ones. 

Mr. Arthur W;. Sutton said he had watched the 
experiments at Park Place for several years. He was 
sure that the system would become more widely 
practifed, the/4>nly hindrance to this being apparently 
its very simplicity. A member of the audience 
suggested that, the variety " Challenge," owing to its 
compact habit of growth, kc., would make a very 
suitable variety for such treatment, and eaid he had 
used it in this way. 

Scientific Committee. 
Do Potato Stocks Deteriorate? 

April 11.— Dr. Masters, F.R.S., in the chair, and 
a numerous attendance. The following communica- 
tions, of which time did not permit the consideration 
at the foimer meeting, were read on this occasion : — 

Mr. BuRBiDGE.— This is a wide question and has been 
discussed ever since the late Thos. Andrew Knight, 
Esq., wrote his Treatise on the Apple and Pear, in 
1797. It was, I believe. Knight's first book, a small 
octavo, and is now rather rare. It is a common belief 
amongst gardeners that varieties do deteriorate or go 
back in gardens. This I myself do not believe is true if 
they are well, wisely, and properly cultivated. Dete- 
rioration is very often, even if not always, the result 
of bad culture, senility, or neglect. It is, moreover, 
due in many cases to growing the same variety too long 
on the same soil, and to the use of too much manure. 
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.WifJ^ototos thlsis egpeeially the cue; but no'Poteto 
M a TMiety deteriorates on good aoUb if ithe seed 4r 
wHKHire .changed, or ohiAincd from a diff eMUtiioil and 
eijmate every year. The old Ashleaf £idiiAy Potato is 
mm^HA as moat Patstofl^aad is still one of ih»lwst. The 
:«mie for noveli^ and • competition in the ■ trade wften 
lead to good i^d. varieties lieing supexaeded fay in^w 
tfsNilBgs or aaleetioiis, orhyvOld kiBds of known ex- 
eeUcKoe being Again sent, out under new names, iracie- 
ties jnay deteriorate looally, i.e., when badly grown 
jmLnnsidtable.aoils or under adverse conditions, 'but no 
one can prove that varieties like the .Blaek Hansburgfa 
C^pe, Royal George Peaeh, lioor Park Apricot, Ne 
fSaanintEa Pea, Cknexal Jacqueminot Bose, Old Glove 
oOaniation, ever dcterionte as varieties All over the 
mrea-of their ooUivation. -Didjanyone ever hear of -anjc 
variety, of Banana, Pine^apple or seedless €ka|ie'ever 
isrearing out? Do Osier Willows ever wear out? Varie- 
aliestaay be n^lected and weakened byMng pfotited 
ioo esnstantly on the same soil or in unsuitable 
v te enl it ie B ; tfaey may also be renamed or superseded by 
■Kkrel kinds being "boomed " over their heakto, so*te say ; 
but no variety fairly well grown on fresh and suitable soil 
ever dies out. No one variety grows or is as produo- 
tive on All soils alike ; but the best varieties are very 
«4Kptive, and their iprodnoe averages out well «fn all 
hkmIs. 

lAlset of.'tbe £igs, mulberries and Gsapes grown 
Y't'ihday are practically those known for oenturies. 
f^T^ftm. Turluy or White Isohia Figs, the Zante 

Qummt Grape, Black Monukka Grape, Bananas, 
. limine- Applss and other seedless fruito increased vegc- 
*t«ttiiiely«re*a healthy and prodnetive to-day as .they 
yJMve' ever ibeen. Of course, the words *'a variety " 
^•«ftrn .-means that we are dealing wilii a group of 
^ilstibst individuals and not with a multitode of indi- 
^^ridinals preoisely alike. Good culture, continual 
4lWRge of soil 4um1 rigid ssleetion are all naoessary te 
Jietp *^ their. best " vaiieiaies " ^ oalled, «nd under 
.iini<^ conditienB I ddnot admit that* the deterioration 
.or wearing out of varieties ever takes place in eitiier 
'gardens or in the fields. In Professor Hugo I>e Yries 
TWf^ SpAoiM aifid V<srigUe$: .Their Ongm by Mu- 
\MUit9% in which book .same aspects of this snbieet 
.4|fe.*bly dealt with, it is. shown that any crop 
M either oom or roote, oensiste of individuals of 
^unying vitality or productiveness. This makns eelee- 
rtisn. possible. TSiere are oertain individuals in evevy 

ui9p» :a9 in every flock or herd, that can either utilise 
,4B#r«r food than others, or that in any case, are more 
ipredliotive.tiian are others under the saao conditions. 
..Thosiniple^rt of seleotion enables thegardener or farmer 

to'|Bq»rovse the best varieties- or Atrains by oontinnal 
•sekuBtion. Beme individuals in any vaiis^y or strain 
.•M»y. sh^w .a.r0tiograde tendency, .and ^these are 

•eliminated, so as te give added opportunity te the best 
.«nd most productive individuals, and in tins manner 

the variety is improved and .its life enswed. In a 

word* varieties are constant or ever improving only 

luder the best conditionB of cultivation. 3y the 
.Jiame token they will deteriorate only if neglaoted 

.and grown under had conditions. F, W. BmiMge, 

Mr. Clabks :. It is a fact that the Potato does 
deteriorate. It is ndt wise to grow the same stock for 
more than two years. We find in this district that 
^e farther north we get our seed from the better 
it is. It is generally considered that the second 
years' crop gives better results, but at any rate 
it Is not wise to grow the same variety more than two 
years on one farm. I should not w^y that after being 
grown, say, here two years and then moved some miles 
away, that it would increase in vigour. It might 
probably grow as well for two seasons and then it 
would be eithausted. It is a good change from this 
country on to the black soils, but will not do to come 
: from there to here again, 4md I thmk -that where the 
tubers have been grown- on black land the. better pltti 
is to use the seed for cattle or pigs and get a fresh 
stodc. My experience is that the worn-out atocks take 
the disease more quickly than others. lam afraid that 
we shall find that the newer varieties are very tender. 
I am still a great believer in the spray when properly 
affiled. I think I was one of the first to tnke it up, 
and I well remember the opposition encountered. I 
was in Bedfordshire just putting them in the way how 
to employ the spray — I think in 18d4— when.an old 
gentleman came up to me and said : "Mr. Olarke, I 
think you are trifling with Providence." That > was one 
instance. Now spraying is general, but it >is not. half 
done— hence a good deal of disappointment. • Wwtmert, 
JSfuUon Bridffe. 



Mr. FBASE& : It has always bean reckoned good 
•pEactiee in this district to change "jieed" Potatos 
after a few years, getting seed from a diflerent 
•nlass of aoil if not from another looality. Soil 
nssms to hove as much to do with degeneration 
as olimAte, ormore, and round here we have ^ great 
vwriety of «eils--clay that in some scaaonn is ahneet 
unworkable, various gradations and combinations of 
loam, sand, and granrel, beside* Uack, mouldy soils and 
.peaty soils. We have also within this email county 
wide differenoes of climate, including rainfalL Thus, 
^ without going far from home, we can have a decided 
ehange of locality. It is considered desirable to get 
seed from a higher district, whidi means amolster as 
wdl as a colder and later dimate. Thiis, we had British 
Qiasen from. an up-country farm, say, 600 feet above 
sea level, i^anted last season on light gravelly soU on 
this farm at between 60 and 90 feet. The variety did 
exceptionally well, hut it was from a good farm and was 
a fine sample to begin with. Potatos from a dry aeil 
are not looked on with favour for " seed," and in the 
casoof such soils it seems to be necessary to change 
frequently, every two or three years at least, other* 
wise the leaves. grow curly and stunted, and the plant 
does not properly develop. * 

Seed from Boosrshire has been found to do well in 
Morayshire, hut so also has seed from Feriwsldre. 
Boss-shire has 'a considerably moister climate than 
Morayshire, but not much oolder, if at all, at the same 
elevation. The soil of Boss-shire is, I should think, 
the richer in general. Forfarshire is agrieulturally one 
■«f the finest counties in Scotland. 

Certain varieties of Potatos seem mere liable to 
■ degenerate than others. A gardener of someexperi- 
enoe tells • me that he has grown Snowdrop (or Snow- 
fiake perhaps he meant) for ten years, and that he has 
them still as good as at first. 

As a matter of common experience Potatos seem 
to degenerate by continuous planting in the same class 
of soil, but there may be contributory causes, such as 
selecting **seed*' from the dressings of the marketed 
■Potatos. I heard just lately of a farmer near here who 
has -stuck to the same stock for I do not know how many 
years — say fifteen to twenty — with the result that his 
Potatos are now like ** marbles," and this on one of the 
finest farms in the county. 

The Victoria, Which became common in this district 
in the seventies, when the sorts formerly grown 
suffered badly from disease, was very successful for a 
number of years, but degenerated in time both as a 
cropper and in disease-resisting power, and has long 
been out of cultivation. The Magnum Bonum, which 
was introduced somewhat later, so far as I remember, 
kept up better as a cropper, and continued compara- 
tively free from disease, but it was never afavomite 
. on the table at home unless for use in spring, not 
being "dry" enough. It sold comparatively well, 
probably on account of ite shape and keeping qualities. 
The Bruce took the place of the Magnum, being some- 
what similar in character, but I do not think it was 
ever so good a cropper, and it has now given place to 
newer varieties. The Up-to-Date seems to have some- 
thing of the character of these two last, and does n6t 
appear to have degenerated as yet. 

As to whether a variety that had lost some of ito 
vigour would regain it by being transferred from the 
South of England to Scotland, I do not know of the 
es)>eriment having been tried. I should think there is 
at least a probability of improvement if soil and locality 
be properly chosen. The duration of a variety depends 
largely on its power to resist disease and its place on 
the market, fldong with ite capabilities as a cropper. 
For disease-resisting power it has been found neces- 
sary from time to time to obtain new varieties, and 
when new varieties have found favour on the market, 
they have naturally displaced the old on that account 
ak>ne. Alex. FraseTy LockyHUl, 'Forres. 

Prof. Hbmblow : Whether Potatos "deteriorate" in 
vakie is a question of trade ; but that they vary ac- 
oording to the soil and climate of the localities where a 
particular variety is grown is well established. Prof. 
Bailey has given a good example in the case of the 
Newtown Pippin {The Swn^ival of the Unlike, p. 99) : 
*' It originated upon Long Island, N.Y., and has been 
widely disseminated by grafting. In Virginia it has 
varied into a form known as Albemarle Pippin, and a 
New York Apple exporter tells me that it is a poorer 
.shipper than the northern Newtown, and is not so 
long-keeping. In the extreme north-western Stetes 
... it is markedly unlike the eastern fruit. ... In 
New South Wales it is oalled the Five-crowned 



Pippin," &c. Ocmversely with the Chilian Stevw* 
berry : " Within two years this plant, growmg in my 
gardon, varied from ite wUd type ao widely as to be 
indistinguishable from the common garden Straw- 
bony ... an instmedve case of aezleBs ^evolntiion." 
Professor Bailey then adds: "Any plant wfaieh Is 
widely distributed by man by means of cuttmgs j>r 
other vegetetive parte may be expected tot vary in the 
same manner." 

The above seems to me to answer the qnestien. Jn 
many cases by departing from the typical oluuncitin 
the variety might be said to " deteriorate " ; but ihme 
is ako the diance of ite acquiring something nsw, 
which might balanoe ite vahie. There doesnot appear 
to be «ny evidence of « variety "dying out" in «n^ 
other sense. Geo. HenHow. 



Prof. SooTT Elliot : There are two cases in which 
there is distinct evidence of deterioration in vegeta- 
tively reproduced plante. First, the Sugar-cane, whi«lL 
has until the last few years been invariably propagated 
by non-sexual methods. Ite culture dates back ton 
period BO distant tiiat the prieste in India had had 
time to produce an " observed " law— viz, that " if any 
cultiiwtor saw a cane in flower. he would die within the 
year, his house would be reduced to beggary, and his 

• entire fortune be destroyed." The cultivation has been 
carried on in very distant parte of the. earth, undor 
totelly distinct methods, >nd in widely varying con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and e^wsure. Yet deteriora- 
tion has been complained of in every pmt where its 
cultivation is of importence. And the West Indian 
Agricultural Conference of 1905 seems .to agree that it 
is to be remedied by using seedling canes. 

Another example is the Canadian weed, Elodea 
canadensis, which escaped from a botanical garden in 
Germany, and at once spread by vegetative reproduc- 
tion only all over temperate Europe. For many years 
it was a curse to all canals, ponds, lakes, &C, and 
involved very expensive cleaning ; but of recent years, 
though it is by no means extinct, it is certainly not ao 
serious an eviL In small enclosed ponds, after having 
been a perfect pest for some years, it suddenly begiim 
to dwindle. And may almost totally disappear. A case 
of this sort came under my own observation in a small 
pond at the Glasgow Botanical Gardens, where it in 
now almost extinct, though some five or six years ago 
it choked the whole of the rest of the vegetation. 
This case is specially interesting as it is not a culti- 
vated plant, and is one of that hardy band of fresh* 
water plante which are more widely distributed than 
any other dass of plante known to me. 

A very strong argument in favour of det^orati<m. in 
the general stetisUcal evidence. Out of some 700,000 
flowering plante described, there is not one single case 
known to me of a plant which does not endeavour to 
reproduce by seed, although arrangemente for vege- 
tetive reproduction are exceedinglj' common. Many 
plante which we do not, as a rule, look upon as veg&. 
tetive reproducers habitually form underground stolons, 
' rhizomes, ^., and are mudi more rarely formed from 
seed. 

The answer to the second part of the question ia 
probably a very simple one— Old Age. 'However mudi. 
the method of vegetetive reproduction varies, the new 

• plant is merely a part of the old one. APoteto grown 
from a tuber is not a new individual but « part of the 
original individuaL A close -examination of b«dhr, 
ooims, rhisomes, suckers, stolons, Apc., reveals eeesnti- 
ally sindlar methods of branching, whidi «re SHMte 
different by the different parte in whkh^ the food- 
store is laid up. The differmees, such ma they are, 
have been made much more difficult to understand^by 
the- misdirected labours of oonscientions botaniste. 

That old age is the primary cause I have personally 
no doubt at all. We know on good evidence (see 
Bonnier TratU du BottuUqvi) of treea 2,000 years old, 
not to. speak of one kind only, but b elong ing to 
sevend genera. It is not aeoessary to oito the Amerioan 
Mammoth tree of 3^300 years, or the Canary Island 
Dragon tree of 10,000 years, and which was probaUy 
the original of the Greek myth. 

The number of years during whieh any species can 
be shown to have been always propagated vegetetivoly 
cannot surely attain 2,000 years except possibly the 
Sugar-cane and the Vine, and in both these cases 
deterioration has set in. Old age is the reason gene- 
rally given in both these cases. 

Of course, all cultivated plante are grown under 
quite unnatural conditions. The brilliant isunahine 
and long, dry season of Chile are quite different foem 
our insular climate. Cultivation under exoeptionaUy 
favourable conditions must inevitably weaken the 
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oonstHution of mao, beast, or vegetable, unless all our 
evolutionarj theories are hopelessly wrong. Most 
cultiTated plants must suffer from the absence of a 
Btmggle for existence and from one-sided selection. 
It might be possible to delay the deterioration by 
severe treatment, by change of soil and climate, and 
other methods. The survivors after such a treatment 
should be more vigorous than any selected at random 
for propagation. 

A plaiit has an organised, correhitcd body, and reacts 
distinctly to change of climate. This reaction involves 
a onesided development. I fail to see how a flowering 
plant can eseape the common enemy— old age. Where 
are the Potatos of thirty years ago ? (/. F. Scoii Elliot. 



DETERIORATION OF VARIETIES OF POTATOS. 
At the meeting of the Scientific Committee on 
Tuesday, March 28, I seem to have been understood to 
have stated that as good yield of I'otatoe can be 
obtained without abundance of nitrate nitrogen as 
with. There can be no doubt that a well-balanced 
manxire, containing abundance of available (nitrate) 
nitrogen as well as phosf^iates, potash, kc, is essential 
for a heavy yield, but I wished to show that disease 
was frequently'' more abundant in these forced cropsf 
A slight deficiency of nitrate nitrogen, with an abund- 
ance of phosphates, potash and lime, although mate> 
rially decreasing the yield, conduces to stamina and 
partial immunity from disease and less deterioration, 
And tubers grown thus are much more suitable for seed 
pnzpoaes. I can produce considerable evidence to this 
effect. I shall be glad to know others are honestly 
trying to verify or disprove this statement. F. J. Baker, 



THE GOBUfWALJj DAFFODHi ANB 
SPBINQ FLOWER. 

Apbil 4.— This Society opened a most successful 
show in the Market Hall, Irnro, on the above date. 
Sinoe the Society's inoeption nine years ago each show 
has marked an improvement on that preceding it, and 
in the one now under notice the number of seedling 
Nardasi not in commerce that were exhibited, many of 
whi<^ were of high order of merit, was remarkable. 
The arrangements, thanks to the indefatigable zeal of 
the honorary secretary the Hon. John Boeoawen, left no 
loophole for complaint on the part either of eidiibitors 
or publio. 

Twenty-two classes were devoted to Narcissus. In 
twelve no limit was placed on the price of the bulbs, 
and in these some roecially fine flowers were staged. 
In the murestrietcd classes the results were as follows. 

In the best collection of not fewer than thirty or 
more than forty varieties of Daffodils, the 1st prise 
was awarded to Mr. J. C. Wiluams, with twenty-eight 
unnamed seedlings, and Monarch, Incognita, White 
Queen, Armorel, White Lady, Pihprim and King Alfred. 
Many of the seedlings were verv fine. 

Six varieties Bfagni-coronati : Ist prize, Mr. P. D. 
WtuuAMB, with a snperb stand, oontatning Maxinius, 
Tenr-flne ; Diegenes, a beautiful seedling ^ich earned 
itaioame from being sheltered by an oldf tub, exoetteni 
inform, with broad, white perianth and pale-sulpknr, 
e lan «tly.frilled trumpet; King Alfred, grand; 
WuLwing) a lovely flower, Mme. de Giaaff, and Queen 
of Spain. 

Six varieties Medio-coronati : 1st prize, Mr. P. D. 
Wlu/LUfB; with Homespun (a beautiful clear yeUow of 
perfiftet form). Ringdove, White Lady, Peregrine, 
LiMifsr (faaid to beat), and Misa Mary. 

Three varietiee Leedsii : lat prise, Mr P. D. 
Williams, wi^ Tern, Seagull, and White Qaeen. 

Six varieties Parvi-ooronati : Ist prize, Mr. P. D. 
Williams, with Inoo^ita, Horaoe, Dawn, Blood 
Orange, Circlet, and Onflamme, a very bright stand. 

Finest bloom of Magni-coronaii in commerce : 1st 
prise. Rev.- A. T. Boscawsn, with King Alfred; 
2nd prise, Mri O. Dawson, with Mme. de Graaff; 
3rd prise, Mr. P. D. Wiluams, with N. maximus. 

EilMst faloem of- Medio-ooromati in oosuneroe : let 
prize, Mr. P. D. Williams, with HomeefNm; 2nd 
prize, Mr. C. Dawson, with the same ; 3rd prize^ Mr. 
H. O. Hawker, with Lucifer. 

Pineet bloom of Parvi-coronati in commerce : 1st 
]>riae, Mr. P. D. Williams. All the prizes in this 
m with Horaoe, the finest oi the Poetioos 



finest bloom of Magni-coronati not in oonmierce : 
1st prize, Mr. P. D. Williams, with Averil, a seedling 
from Victoria, a well-shaped flower with white perianth 
and pale-yellow tmmpet. Mr. P. D. Williams also 
showed SpoonbiD, a very large flower with white 
perianth and spreading trumpet 2J inches across. 

Finest. bloom of Medio-ooronati not in commeroe : 
Ist prise, Mr. P; D. AViluams, with Peregrine, a flower 
of nerfeet form with white perianth and sulphur cup ; 
2Da prize, Mr. J. C. Williams, with a rich yellow 
self. 3rd prize, Mr. P. D. Williams, with a nretty 
flower having: a white perianth and fawn-coloured cup. 

Finest bloom of Parvi-coronati not in oommeroe : 
Ist prise, Mr. J. Williams, with a fine Poeticus with 
eirciuar perianth and scarlet crown. 2nd prize, Mr. J. 



C. Williams, with another Poeticus, having a spread- 
ing yellow crown margined with scarlet. 3rd prize, 
Mr. J. C. Williams, with White Star, a most beanti- 
ful flower, by some tlionght the gem of the show, 
with a shapely white perianth over 4 inches across, and 
a flat yellow crown l| inch in diameter. 

In eight clasises, which were filled, the price of the 
bulbs was limited to 10«., and in one for children to Is. 

Lady Margaret Boscawen's Ist prize stand of 
Poppy Anemones was particularly fine. Anemone 
fulgens. Polyanthus and lYimroses were largely shown. . 

Mr. P. D. Williams was awarded the 1st prize for a 
collection of hardy herbaceous flowers ; and the Rev. 
A. T. Boscawkn the Ist prize for a collection of hardy 
bulbous flowers, his stand containing Watsonia coc- 
cinea, brilliant in colour, and three good Fritillarias. 

Violets were splendidly shown, Mrs. J. G. AVilllams 
receiving a Oultural Commendation for enormous La 
France, which took the 1st prize in the class for one 
variety of singles. 

Rhododendrons, as usual at Truro, contributed much 
to the brightness of the show. In the class for the 
best group of blooms, Mr. D. H. Shilson easily took 
1st prize with an excellent collection, including R. 
Grimthianum (very early), Duke of Cornwall, eximium, 
Thomsoni, barbatum, Shilsoni, grande, and many 
arboreum varieties. 

Mr. Shilson also won the 1st prize in the classes for 
six trusses of outdoor Rhododendrons, and for six trusses 
of greenhouse Rhododendrons. 

For the finest truss of outdoor Rhododendron Mr. R. 
Fox won the 1st prize with Glory of Penjerriok ; Mr. 
Jonathan Rashleioh taking 2nd prize: with R. 
barbatum. 

Mr. J. C. Davbuz took Ut prize for the best truss 
of greenhouse Rhododendron. 

For six varieties of Camellias, Mrs. John Williams 
won the 1st prize. 

Four entries were staged for the finest cut bloom of 
Camellia, all the exhibitors showing 0. reticulata. 
The 1st prize was won by Rev. A. T. Boscawkn with a 
splendid flower over 7 inches across. 

The two classes for outdoor, hard-wood flowering 
shrubs produood a wonderful display that few not 
acquainted with the possibilities of Cornwall would 
have deemed possible in the first week of ApriL 
Among the specimens shown were Embothrium coc- 
cinenm, Boronia megastigma. Acacia longifolia, A. 
floribunda, A. oordifoUa, Briostenoon neriifolinm. Poly- 
gala myrtifolia, Cestnun eiegans, C. fascioulAtom, 
Viburnum rugosum, Grevillea snlphnrea, Q. rosmarini- 
foliat Clianthus punioeuB, Cytisns raoemosua, Clematis 
indivisa lobata, Melianthus major, Xanthooeras s<»bi- 
folia, and several Magnolias. 

In the class for twenty varieties of these the 1st 
prize was awarded to Sir A. Pendarves Vivian. 

An Award of Merit was gpven to the Hon. John 
BoscAWiN for Primrose Evelyn Arkwright ; and a Cul- 
tural Commendation to Mr. A. Blbnkimsop for three 
remarkably fine flowers of Narcissus Homer. 

CoL Tkbmatnb, Garclew, contributed (not for com- 
petition) a fine groim of flowering shrubs, and two 
Slants of the beautiful Rhodod«idron NuttaUi in full 
loom. Mr. P. J. Kendall showed six vases of King 
Alfred Narcissus ; and Mr. C. Dawson, Rosemorran, 
Gulval, a number of splendid examples of the flne 
poetioos HoraeOk 

NUBSBBTHSN* 

Messrs. Robert Veitch k Son, Exeter ; the Devon 
Rosery, Torquav ; Messrs. Wallaee k Co., Coldiester ; 
Messrs. Barr k Sons, and Mr. G. Reuth#, Keston. 
contributed attractive stands, and all were awarded 
the Society's Oertifieate of Merit. 

Messrs. R. Vetfoh k Son showed Rehmannia aaga« 
lata, said to be hardy in the south-west ; Kalanohee 
flammea, K. kewensis, Gnidia oarinata, Jasminum 

?rimu]inum. Calceolaria Burbidgei, Primula floribunda, 
\ Isabeiltna, P. kewensis x , P. verticillata, a fine ooK 
lection of Magnesia species and varieties, of which M.' 
K<4ius, a native of Japan, where it grows co a height 
of 60 or 70 feet, was given an Award of Merit. The 
flowers of ^is plant are pare white, about 4 inebes 
across, and sweetly scented. 

The Devon Rosbbt staged a fine coUeotion of pet 
Roses in bloom, some hxmdreds of cut Roses, Oama- 
tions. Azaleas, and other plants. 

Messrs. Wallace & CO. exhibited Gerbera Jamesoni, 
the perpetual-flowering Viola calcarata Papilio, Fritil- 
laria aurea, Tulipa Kaufmanniana, T. Kolpakowskiana, 
Sisyrinchium grandiflomm, Shortia galaoifelia, Iris 
sindjarensis, I. sindpers, and divers alpines. 

Messrs. Barb k Sons set up a representative collec- 
tion of Narcissi, among which were many not generally 
known, such as Henry de Vilmorin, Agnes Harvey, 
Mountain Maid, Amason, Lady Godiva, Peter Barr, 
Admiral Makarc^, Lord Roberts, Loveliness, Cleopatra, 
Constellation. Vivid, Janet, Image, Lady Jamee 
JodreU, Lucifer, Salmonetta and others. 

Mr. G. Reuthb showed Iris Marie, I. £ggeri, I. 
stylosa. Daphne Blagayana, Cypripedium spectabile, 
C. fasciculatum, Dendromeconrigidum, Epigsearepens, 
Polemonium confertum, a very fine pan of TeoofMiilea 
cyanooroous, Artemisia frigida, Erythronium Hen- 
dersoni, and many Saxifragas, Androsaees, Primulas 
and other rock plants. 



UIVITED HOBTICUI-TUBAJi BENEFIT 
AND PBOVIDBNT. 

This Society having removed from the Caledonian ' 
Hotel, held its monthly Committee meeting on Monday 
evening last at its new quarters, viz., the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 
Mr. C. H. Curtis presided. Eleven new members 
were elected, making an addition of seventy-four since 
January last. Sixteen members were reported on the 
sick list at the present time. The amount of sick pay 
for the month was £46 7«. Two members were allowed 
to transfer from the lower to the higher scale. The 
qumquennial valuation of the Society will be placed in 
the hands of Mr. Thos. G. Ackland. The usual quar- 
terly grants from the Benevolent Fund were passed. 
The Committee hope that the removal of its head- 
quarters to the Royal Horticultural Hall will be an 
incentive for many young gardeners to join the Society, 



SMDEIEir DEMTIIO tOtlETIES. 

BECKENHAm horticultural.— At the last meet- 
ing of the above Society for the session 1904— 1906, Mr. 
W. A. Oook read a paper on ••Forced Vegetables, 
which contained mucii useful information. A number 
of questions were put to the lecturer, evoking a good 
discussion. Mr. M. Webster exhibited a flne lot of 
Rhubarbs **^ The Sutton." 

LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. - 
The nineteenth spring show of the above Association 
was held in St. George's Hall, liverpooU on March 9» 
and 30. The quality of the exhibits has never been 
surpassed in previous years. The 1st prize for a group 
of miscellaneous foliage and flowering plants fell to 
Alderman W. H. Watt» (gr^, J. Braoegrrdle) ; the 2iid 
prize being awarded to Dr. J . A. Cooke (gr., O. Osborne). 
For ten pots of hardy herbaceous or bulbous plants, 




Mr. H. Middlehurst, Messrs. Cowan & Co., Gatcacre ; 
Mr. T. Davis, Mr. C. Young. Messrs. Hogjr & Robertson, 
and Messrs. Charlesworth & Rowlands. J. P. 

ISLE OF WIGHT HORTICULTURAL.- A meeting ol 
the above Association was held at Warbnrton's Hotel, 
Newport, on Saturday. April 8 : Dr. Groves, J.P., pre- 
sided. Mr. G. Gr«r, gardener to Mrs. Morgan, Woolmer- 
ton Manor, St. Lawrenoe, gave a paper on " Hardy 

Bulbousr ' ^ '-" *''*'• "^ 

made a g 

readily lends 1 ^ 

sent a wide range of colour, and their flowering Beaaon 
extends over several weeks. Irisee were dealt with at 
consldeniJble length ; also Narcissi, which are prob^y 
more effeotive in the wild garden than any other 
bulbous plants. Bulbs planted in the grass should be 
allowed to retain their foliage until it shovra signs of 
** ripening/' thiabeingmostesftential. Asooddiscussioa 
followed. 

OnOYOON AMD DISTRIOT HORTICULTURAL. - 
ThesuWect for Tuesday. April 4, waa " Hardy, ^SF^ 
oeous Plants," by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, Queens Road 
Nursery, Hampton Hill, who is known to be an expert 
in this branch of horticulture. The Hellebores, 
Phtozes, MiefaMlmas Daisiee, Pyrbthroms, DelntdninmB, 
and Lathyrua were, amongst others, amply deecnpod. 
In each variety he advised the most snltatrie situation 
for their reoepti6n. and mentioned the time ol year and 
the method of propagation. 

SOHBDULBB BSCEHnED. 

ADDLB91t>KB, CHBRTSEV, AND OTTBH8HAW GAB* 

DBMBSS* A88001ATIOK Autumn Sliow, to fa« hetA At the* 
Villaae-HaU^ Addlestone, on Thursday, November. 9, 
1906. 

Cbotdon Hobticultural society's thirty-eighth 
Annual Summer Show, to be lield on Wednesday^ 
July ft, 1905. 

STTTTOK AN© DISTRICT R08»8ociKnr*fl Exhibition, to 
be held in the Publio Hall, Button, on Tueedagr, 
July 4, 1906. 

Croydon Chrysanthemum SociEnr^ Autumn Show 
to be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 7 and 
8, 1908, in the Public Halls, George Street, Croydon. 

HAKLEV HORTTCULTUBAL Pbtb, to be held in the 
Hanley Park on Wedneeday and Thursday, July 5 and 
6, 1905. 

PAI8LBY Hohticdltubai* SeoiBBT's Grand ^^nnp 
Exhibition, to be held In the George A. Clark HAH, 
Paisley, on Thursday and Friday, September 7. 8. 1906. 

WtmMOB, Eton, and District kose and Hobtioou* 
TUBAt. SociBm'8 Annual Exhibition in The Slopeo, 
Windsor Caetlo, on Saturday, July l, 1906. 

London Dahlia Union's Exhibition in the Prince's 
Hall, Earl's Court Exhibition on Tuesday and Wed- 
' nesday, September 19 and 20, 1906. 

Lee, Blackheath, Lewisham and West Kbbt 
HoBTicuLTOBAL SOCIETY'S Summer Exhibition In the 
erounds of The Cedars. Belmont HIU, Lee, on Wednefr' 
day and Tliursday, July 12 and 13, 1906. 

DABLtrOTON HORIICULTDBAT. SOCIETY'S Spring 

Flower Show, to be held in the Drill Hall, Darlington, 
on Wednesday, April 19, 1906. 

Croydon and District Horticultuhal BociBTY*fl 
fifth Annnal Spring Flower Shaw, to be held in the Art . 
Galleries, ftffk Lane, Croydon, on Wednesday, April 19, 
1906. 

Hawick Hobttcui-tubai, Society's Flower Show, 
to be held IntheExohangeHall, Hawick, on Saturday, 
August 26, 1906. 
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James Wilson, St. Andrews.— THe ancient 
city on the east coast of Scotland has earned 
fame as the seat of the oldest- of the Scottish 
nniversities and as the Mecca of golf. It is not 
altogether nn^nown, however, as a centre of 
hortioaltixral enterprise. Most visitors to the 
city are familiar with the compact and attractive 
florist's establishment which has been conducted 
there for forty jears by the late Mr. James 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson served an apprenticeship to gardening 
in St. Andrews^ and he was a fine example of the 
old school of gardeners. When an apprentice he 
made a herbarium of the plants of the district, and 
thus laid the foundation of an extensive and exact 
knowledge of plants both wild and cultivated. 
He was familiar with every branch of gardening 
and a keen student of horticultural Uterature. 
No branch of his profession, howevei^ appealed 
to him more than that of landscape gardeninp;. 
To akill in plan- drawing he added ingenuity in 
carrying out the work and a thoiough knowledge 
of the plants required for effect. He was instru- 
mental in adding to the charms of St. Andrews. 
Such works of his as the planting of the fine trees 
in the main thoroughfare, the la^ing-out of the 
new cemetery, and the remodelling of the exten- 
sive grounds of the St. Leonards school for girls, 
may be mentioned. 

Mr. Wilson took an enthusiastic interest in 
the experiments in hvbridisation carried out by 
his eecond son, Dr. John H. Wilson, Lecturer in 
Agriculture in St. Andrews University. As a* 
result the visitor to Qreenside Nursery finds 
many interesting novelties, which before long 
may prove to be of value to both gardeners and 
farmers. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
business falls into the hands of the eldest s6n, 
Mr. James Wilson, who for many years has ably 
assisted his father. Mr. Wilson died suddenly 
on the 7th inst. He was 70 years of age. 

J. BURRELL. — We greatly regret to hear 
of the death of this gentleman, on the Slst 
ult., at Cambridge. Mr. BurreU, of Howe 
House Nurseries, was not only admired for his 
horticultural achievements, but was held in 
the highest respect for his sterling qualities as a 
mto. His collections of Cactus Dahlias, Bosee and 
Oladioli shown at the meetings of the Boyal Horti- 
cultmnsJ Society, the National Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety and other shows, were always remarkable for 
their good cultivation and choice varieties. 

' Mr. Rew. — ^There has just passed away in the 
person of Mr. Bew, at Caledon, Co. Tyrone, an 
old Syon [House] man. He was an apprentice 
there in 1827< and afterwards went to Tor Abbey, 
thence to Tredegar Park, and finally to Caledon 
Castle, Co. Tyrone, where for fifty years he was 
Head Gardener to two Earls of Caledon, retixing 
on a well- earned pension in 1893. Mr. Rew was 
bom in 1813, and was therefore in his ddid year. 
All who had the good iortune to know Mr. BeW 
will regret his death. He was a kindly, courteous 
man, whose ripe experience was at the disposal 
of all. I, who succeeded him at Caledon, owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude for his cound advice and 
kind counsel. #. B. Jeffreys, 



IISWEIS TO C0IIESP8IBEITS. 

m 

•»♦ Editob and PuBLisHiB. — Our Correspon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtaining anewers to 
their commnnications, and save us much time and 
trouble, if they would kindly observe the notice 
printed weekly to the eifect that all communications 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
should be addressed to the Publishes ; and that all 
communications intended for publication, or refer- 
ring to the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDrroB. The two 
departments, PubllBhing and Editorial, are quite 
distinct, and much unnecessarv delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 

Animoms: a. The Anemone is affected with 
.£cidium punctatum. The Crocus leaves 
appear to have started rapidly into growth, and 
then suffered a check. 

Begonias Wintss Chbkb, Mbs. Hsal, Ensign, 
&c : W. C, L, These plants may be afforded 
water about once a week or less frequently at 
the present time, and there are probably some 



growths appearing in the axils of the leaves 
which may be employed as cuttings for propa- 
gating purposes. The culture in February and 
March and even now should be such as will 
induce the plants to swell and mature the 
tubers. In June the plants should be cut down 
to within 2 inches of the base, and no potting 
need be done until then. We refer you to a 
note which appeared in these pages March 7, 
1903, p. 146. 

Books : J. I. The edition you mention has little 
if any value. 

Catalogttbs of London Hobticultubal Socistt: 
N, 0. -B., New York, Your letter has been for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

CHBTSANTHKMTJifs : IF, B. C. We SCO BO disoaso 
in your plants, and should expect that they 
will, if properly treated, start well into growth 
later on.- 

CHBTSANTHBMUlf-LBAVBS : PuzzUd, The lOBVeS 

are injured by the punctures of aphides. 
Isolate the other variety, and fumigate the 
infected plants with an insecticide. 

ElfPLOTHBNT AS SlBDSlfAN's ClBBK : Jf. E, L. 

In such -circumstances as yours we cannot 
pretend to offer advice. 

Gloxinias: J. 5. Found dead. Ton should 
know better than we do what is the reason. 
Perhaps over-watering. We find no fungus 
or insect. 

MusHBOOv-sPAWN : R. 8. All sorts of things 
come up occasionally even when the best Mush- 
room spawn has been employed. The fungus 
in this case is that known as Xylaria vaporaria^ 
figured in Gfardsners' Chronicle, April 16, 1904. 

Nakbs of Plants: D. Jf. L, 1, Mimulus 
(Diplaous) glutinoens ; 2, send when in fiower. — 
r. D. Comus mas. — H. Jf. Ceanothus rig- 
idus. — H. 5. Spiraea Thunbergii; Daphne 
Mesereum. — E. A, B, — Ipomcsa hederaoea. — 
SirA.B.B. Euphorbiaaleppica.— T.H.fif. The 
yellow^and-brown flower with branched spike is 
Odontofflossum gloriosum ; the creamy-white 
with a few spots, a natural hybrid of it and O. 
orispum, a form of O. x Andersoniannm some- 
times called O. baphicanthum. — A, J. £. Please 
inform us of the habit of the plant of which 
you send flowers. Send rough sketch if pos- 
sible. Thanks for contribution to Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund. — F. L, 1, Chlorophytum elatum 
variegatum; 2, Dactylis glomerata elegan- 
tissima ; 8, Cnrculigo recurvata ; 4, Ceratonia 
siliqua, Carob-tree (Locust-tree of Scripture) ; 
5, Davallia hirta cristata; 6, Begonia asooti- 
ensis. — R, 8. P. Dolichos sinensis, widely 
grown and known at the Cape as Kaffir Bean. — 
A, 8. Tricopilia fragrans. — J, 0. 1, Andro- 
meda calyculata; 2, Skimmia japonioa; 3, 
Muscari neglectnm majus. — R, 0, Canon L, 
Museari moschatum ; the bulb apparently got 
in with others by accident. — F, 2fe.D. 1, 
Chlorophytum elatum ; 2, Comus mas. — F.J, P. 
Bubus spectabilis—the Salmon-berry. — /. R, 1, 
Mesembryanthemum spectabile ; 2, Spiraaa Thun- 
bergii ; 3, Berberis dulcis ; 4, B. Widlichiana. — 
W. J. 1, Athyrium filix-foemina ; 2, Onyohium 
lucidum ; 3, Anemia Phyllitidis ; 4, Panicum 
plicatum; 6, Nephrodium moUe; 6, Aspidium 
(Polystiohum) augulare; 7, Adiantum Pacoti ; 8, 
Blechnum orientale ; 9, Chlorophytum elatum 
variegatum ; 10, Lonicera brachypoda variegata ; 
11, Pteris hastata macrophylla. You send 
double the number of specimens yon should do, 
and moreover they are miserable scraps, badly 
labelled. Tou should have more consideration 
for us, as our time is valuable and the interests 
of our subscribers paramount. 

OsTBOwsKiA ifAGNiFiCA: G, A, Jf. This hand- 
some plant is quite hardy, and will flourish in 
any good and well-drained garden soil, but it 
prefers a rich sandy loam, and one that is deep 
enough to allow its long roots to strike down- 
wards iu the soil. The seedlings do not bloom 
untilabout.their third or fourth season. This 
probably accounts for the fact of .your plants 
not having flowered up to the present time. 

Pbach : 0,0. The leaves have suffered a check 
, from some cause or other. The fungus will be 
reported on in another issue. 



Pkach Flowbbs Dbopping : C. R. The tree pro- 
bably suffered too severe a check when you 
root-pruned it last autumn. If this is the case 
the ia«e can only] develop a small crop of fruit 
this year, and is endeavouring to attain this by 
shedding most of its blossoms. Another season 
should see the tree beneflting from the new 
soil, &c., given when the root-pruning was 
performed. Numerous letters on the drop- 
ping of Peach-buds have appeared in our 
columns quite recently. 

PiACH- SHOOTS DisxASKD: J. E. The black 
patches are the result of a fungn», a species of 
Botrytis. The disease most frequently appears 
on imperfectly ripened shoots, or on tlioee that 
have received a ohilL All diseased shoots 
should be cut off and burned, otherwise the 
disease will spread. After pruning spray the 
trees with a rose-red solution of permanganate 
of potash. 

Pbach- TBAiNiNG : O, B. In well - appointed 
gardens it is considezed the oorreot practice to 
train the young shoots- beneath the wires, and 
not to leave them growing untrained untU the 
trees are fastened again the next season. 
When the Peaches are ripening all the shoots 
should be fastened down to the trellis, in order 
to allow sunlight and air the better to reach 
the fruits. 

PBLABGONIUlf S AND BlACK YaBNISH : J. 8. The 

effect would be much the same whether caused 
by the black varnish or tar. It is best to 
. employ as much ventilation as practicable 
after using either in plant-houses, until the- 
varnish or tar has become dry. 
Phasbolus cabacalla: Correepondeni, This 
species is from India, and requires stove treat- 
ment. Let the growth have plenty of light, 
and when the plant has made a considerable 
quantity of roots it will be likely to flower. . 

Salb of Box Plants : Bog, We are not dealers, 
and therefore are unable to answer your ques- 
tion. An advertisement would probably elicit 
the information yon require. 

Shakbock : B. T, It is entirely a matter of 
pinion. What you send is Trifolium minus. 
The subject was treated exhaustively by Mr. 
Worthiogton-Smith in our issue for April 7, 
1900, p. 222. 

Stonb Pinb: O, M, R, The seeds may be 
liberated by knocking th^ cones with a hammer 
or mallet, or by placing them in water hot 
enough to softcoi the turpentine which keeps 
the scales together; then take out the seeds 
by means of a knife. The scales will also come 
asunder if the oones are placed in a warm 
oven. It is not really neoessaxy to break the 
hard outer shells of the seedB previous to 
sowing, but if you do break them be very careful 
not to injure the embryo plant. Germination 
will be facilitated if they are soaked in water. 
The present is a suitable time for sowing the 
seed either in pans or shallow boxes, which 
should be placed near to the glass in a warm 
fr&me. No special soil is necessai^ so lonff as 
it is sweet, and ample drainage is provided. 
When the seedlings attain to a height of about 
2 inches they should be transferred to small 
pots and returned to the frame, watered care- 
fully overhead, and shaded during the hottest 
part of the day. It will be advisable to keep 
them in a cold frame for about two years, 
because they are rather delicate during the 
early stages of growth. 

ViNB Lbavbs : J. C. Powdery mildew is present 
on the leaves received. Spray at intera^ls of 
six days with a solution of 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 3 gallons of water. This 
method is more effectual and much safer than 
treating the leaves with flbwers-of- sulphur. 



Communications Received.— S. Palmer.— W. B. B. We 
appreciate your comments very highly.— G. R. 8.— 
National Dahlia Society — T. M. — James Yeitch 
& Sons— F. J. B.— National Horticultural Society of 
Trance— John Booth, Berlin— A. Chatenay, Paris— 
W. M.— A. D.-W. H.-J. M.-F. B. 8.- J. B, L.— F. Q. 
Lane— J. C. T.-R. W. R.— R. T. <& 8 —Perplexed— J. B. 
— E. M.— J. O'B.- Secretary, Sweet Pea Bociety— 
Heather Bell-F. M.-W. a-TreleBsick- W. H. B.— 
C. JS. D.— E. E.— L. L., Grantham-A. H. B.-F. E. 8.— 
J. F. H.-R. T. A Sons-A. D.-F. J.— H. W. W.-Chloria 
—J. C, Bagshot. 

{For Jfortete and WeaiktTt eee p. xiv.^ 
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THE PITCHEBS OP NEPENTHES. 

AT tbemeetiog of the Linnean Scciety on 
April 6, Mr. W. B. Hemsley, r.K.S., 
the Keeper of the Herbarium of the Ro^al 
Gardens, Kew, exhibited a series of laotern- 
elides prepared by Mr. Farmar illustrative 
of the structure of the pitcher in various 
epecies cf Nepenthes. Mention was also 
made of a new species, N. Macfarlanei. The 
followiog notes include an abstract of Mr. 
Hemsley's remarks, for which we are 
indebted to the author : — 

Among the many works of the veteran .Sir 
Joseph Hooker there is perhaps none that is more 
attractive to a large number of readers than his 
Address on Camivoroos Plants to the Department 
of Botany and Zoology of the British Association 
at Belfast in 1874. I refer to this essay because 
Darwin designates Hooker as the discoverer of 
the camivoroas nature of the pitchers of Ne- 
penthes, and because Hooker's nomenclature of 
the different parts has been generally adopted by 
eubsequent English writers. 

There are glands of various kinds on nearly all 
parte of Nepenthes plants— on the stem, on the 
leaves, on the tendrils, on all parts of the 
pitchers, on the pedicels, and on the flowers. 
There may be few or none or many on a given 
organ ; they may be conspicuous or inconspicuous, 
and of very diverse sti ucture or shape ; but they 
may all be referred to two classes, according as 
their function is " attractive " or " digestive." 



Attractive glands of all kinds exude a sweet 
juice, and may be called honey -glands. They are 
generally distributed over the plant, excepting on 
the inside of the pitchers, and Eerve to attract 
insects and other creatures towards the pitchers 
and to their own destruction. Digestive glands 
occur only on the inside of the pitchers. In an 
early stage, while the lid of the pitcher is btill 
closed over the mouth, the digestive glands 
secrete a fluid and discharge it copiously into the 
cavity of the pitcher, sometimes half filling it. 
At first the fiuid is of a pleasant taste, but later 
it changes in character and is able to dissolve 
organic substances and render them available as 
food for the plant. It has been compared to the 
gastric juice, as it exercises practically the same 
function. Honey-glands and digestive glands are 
alike in structure, and very similar to simple 
animal glands. 

The pitcher (ascidium) consists cf the tubular 
or inflated body, with or without two lon^^itudinal 
wings (alee) in front, a longitudinal rib (coata) at 
the back, terminating in a spur (calcar) m ar the 
hinge of the lid; the collar or rim (peristomium) 
and the lid (operculum), which is sometimes 
smaller than the mouth (os) of the pitcher. 

All the parts of the pitcher present great 
variety, and specific distinctions are drawn more 
often from the pitchers than from either the 
leaves or the fiowers. In adult plants the 
pitchers usually have an attractivp, a conductive, 
and a secretive surface. The attractive surface 
is the underside of the lid and the collar, which 
usually abound in honey-glands. Below the 
collar is a zone of variable breadth, of very 
smooth surface, affording no foothold to insects 
and usually opaque and glaucous. This is the 
conductive surface. The rest of the surface of 
the pitcher is more or less thickly beeet with 
glands, forming the digestive and detentive 
surface. The relative size of the areas of the 
conductive and glandular zones differs very much, 
and sometimes the whole surface is glandular. 

Professor Macfarlane, formerly of Edinburgh 
and now in Philadelphia, who has long made a 
special study cf the Nepenthaceas and Sarracenia- 
cese, and who has published several important 
papers on the subject in ihe Annah of Botany, 
when at Kew last year called my attention to a 
specimen of a curious new species of Nepenthes 
which became upon when he was on the very 
point of leaving. It consists of one small pitcher 
and three or four small leaves, and comes from 
Gunong Bubo in the Malay Peninsula, from an 
altitude of about 5,000 feet. I agreed to examine 
and describe it, and drawings had been made for 
Hooker's Icones Planiarum, and I proposed 
naming it N. Macfarlanbi. 

Having reached this stage, I showed what I 
had to Dr. Prain, the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden. He at once very 
generously offered to have the whole of the 
Calcutta Nepenthes sent to Kew to aid me in my 
studies. Fortunately the collection arrived a 
week ago, and it contains upwards of a dozen 
specimens of this remarkable new species from 
the same locality, so that I am now in a position 
to give you an almost complete description of it. 
A further consignment received this week in- 
cluded female fiowers, which were previously 
unknown to me. However, there is nothing 
remarkable in the fiowers of either sex. 

This new species differs from all previously 
described species, except N. Lowil, in having 
numerous, rather stiff bristles interspersed with 
the large honey-glands on the under surface of 
the lid. In all other respects it is very different 
from N. Lowii. It is of climbing habit, the stems 
attaining as much as 15 feet in length. Like 
most if not all other species of Nepenthes, it 
bears two kinds of pitcher, independently of the 
rudimentary ones of young seedlings, both of 
which I will briefly describe. The lower ones 



are much the smaller, being only about a third 
the size of the largest, the dimensions of which I 
will give you presently. Ihe honey-glands are 
very prominent, oval or circular in outline, 
surrounded by a raised rim, and from one- fiftieth 
to one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. The 
function of the bristles on the underside of the 
lid is not obvious, but it would appear to be 
preventive, so far as flying insects and the 
honey- glands are concerned. On the other hand, 
ants might creep in amongst them and obtain 
the honey. The lids of the pitchers of some 
species of Sarracenia are furnished with similar 
though weaker hairs. 

The wings of the pitcher are slightly developed 
and not fringed, and the collar is very simple and 
narrow. The whole of the interior surface, 
except a very narrow belt, clcse under the collar, 
is thickly studded with digestive glands, which 
become gradually smaller from the base of the 
pitcher upwards, and vary in number from about 
2,0G0 to 5,000 in a square inch. The digestive glands 
are many-celled, ovoid or spherical in shape, and, 
in consequence of the unequal growth of the 
tissue in which they are embedded, they are 
more or less over-arched, the opening of the 
arch looking downwards. The surface is hard 
and polished, quite Emooth to the finger moving 
in a downward direction, but rough to the finger 
from the tharp edges of the arches moving in an 
upward direction. 

Coming to the larger pitchers, I have one 
which measures 12 inches from the base to the apex 
of the erect lid. It is borne on a tendril 18 inches 
long, and the Eessile blade of the leaf is several 
inches long, making a total length of 37 inches. 
Pressed fiat, the body of the pitcher is nearly 
4 inches in its greatest diameter. The collar is 
half an inch wide, and the finely pectinate inner 
border has solitary, immersed honey - glands 
between the teeth. The lid is 2 inches across, 
and the longest bristles are half an inch. The 
interior is very different from that of the smaller 
pitcher, as it has a broad, glaucous conductive 
zone. 

The pitchers of JT. Lotctt are larger, thicker and 
stronger, and remarkably constricted in the 
middle. The bristles on the lid are larger and 
stiff er and more of the nature of prickles, whilst 
the honey-glands are perithecioid, in other 
words immersed in and covered by the sur- 
rounding tissue, with the exception of a very 
small pore, through which the honey is exuded. 
The glands are relatively very large, sometimes 
as much as ^ inch in diameter, and there is a 
large lumen or empty space between the top of 
the gland and the excretory pore. 

The collar of the pitcher is the simplest in the 
genus, having no embellishments beyond a ring 
of prominent honey-glands. These honey- 
glands are immersed and protected by a very 
hard, shining, overhanging tissue with a pore- 
like opening, looking downwards. In time the 
glands decay and disappear, leaving the hard empty 
sockets, which accounts for the glands having 
been overlooked by some writers, and the sockets 
described as perforated tubercles. The under or 
outer surface of the collar is thickly beset with 
small honey-glands. Inside, the pitcher is wholly 
covered with digestive glands. Those near the 
top are small and over-arched, but the size 
increases downwards, and in the lower half the 
glands are about half a line (i^ inch) in diameter 
and pentagonal to heptagonal in shape, with a 
raised, hard rim all round, giving the surface the 
appearance of being irregularly teseelatcd. The 
dried specimen shows this very distinctly. 

In striking contrast to N. Lowii the huge 
pitcher of N. Rojah is most elaborately orna- 
mented. It has broad, fringed wings, and the 
broad, plaited, slippery collar has a strong, comb- 
like, incurved inner margin. The mouth of the 
pitcher is very oblique, and the collar is split and 
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eloDffBfced at the point where the lid is attached, 
and the teeth of the opposite margins overlap 
each other and are continued up to the hinge of 



deeply-seated honey-glands. The enonaons lid is 
covered with honey -glands, whi^h are quite 
different from those of N. Macfarlanei, being 



Fig. 101.— crowea angustifolia, a hard-wooded greenhouse plant : 
colour of flowers reddish-pink. 



lid. Between the teeth of the comb-like margin 
are solitary pores, visible to the naked eye, which 
are the openings of excretory ducts leading to the 



perithecioid and similar to those of N. Lowii. 
The honey-glands of the lid of the cultivated 
specimen of N. Rajah have much larger pores 



than those of the big wild one. Inside, the 
pitcher is covered with glands, of which there are 
about 4,000 to the square inch, and as the pitchers 
sometimes have a capacity of two quarts it may 
be imagined how enormous the total number of 
glands must be. This species has the largest 
pitcher of any of the genus. The wild one 
exhibited has a leaf-blade 20 inches by 7 inches ; 
a tendril 20 inches long, peltately attached 
2 inches within the margin of the blade; & 
pitcher 12 inches by 7 inches, with a lid 10 inchee 
by 8 inches. This gives from the base of the leaf 
to the top of the upraised lid a total length of 
5 feet 2 inches. In addition to beetles, ante, and 
other insects, some of these big, strong pitchers 
catch other creatures. A drowned rat has been 
found in a pitcher of a plant of N. Bajah growing 
wild. 

N, Sdvoardnana has a pitcher of a totally 
different type. Compared with that of N. Bajah 
it is narrow, but a specimen nearly 2 feet long is 
on record. It is wingless, but the collar is veiy 
elaborate, being furnished with thin, broad, 
transverse rings at right angles to its circum- 
ference. The conductive surface occupies nearly 
three-quarters of the inside of the pitcher ; the 
glandular part has a very glittering surface, and 
the glands are very small. 

The pitcher of N. echxnottoma, as its name 
denotes, has a spiny mouth, the collar being fur- 
nished with about four series of flattened spines 
projecting inwards and downwards into the cavity 
of the pitcher. Each spine has an apical pore, 
which is the mouth of an excretory duct leading 
to a deeply-seated cylindrical hon^- gland. In 
all the other species I have examined the glands 
are between the teeth. The conductive zone of 
the pitcher extends about a third of the way 
down, and the rest of the surface is densely 
covered with peptic or digestive glands, which 
are completely overarched or at the bottom of 
inverted pockets, and hidden from view. In the* 
upper part there are about 15,000 to the square 
inch, and they are almost as small and as thicklj 
set down to the very bottom of the pitcher. 

I may mention that this and other cempnta- 
tions have been checked by one or more of my 
colleagues. In several instances I obtained inde- 
pendent estimates, because my figures are so 
much higher than any I have found on record. 
For example. Prof. Maofarlane's highest is 6,000 
to 7,000 on the square inch, in the pitchers of 
N. bicalcarata. W. B, Hemsley. 
(To be ooniinu^d.) 



CROWEA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

Thb genus Crowea is closely allied to Erio- 
stemon. The members of both these genera are 
natives of South Australia, and they brighten the 
greenhouse with a profusion of flowers at a season 
when greenhouse flowering subjects are few. 
Crowea angustifolia (fig. 101) is an old garden 
Fpecies, having been described as long ago as 
1849. It produces its reddish-pink flowers freely 
in the axils of its narrow leaves, so freely indeed 
that the plants become quite studded with their 
star-shaped flowers. When shown at a recent 
meeting of the Boyal Horticultural Society by 
Messrs Jas. Yeitch & Sons, Chelsea, the Floral 
Committee recommended a First-class Certificate 
for this species. Our illustration has been pre- 
pared from specimens supplied us by Messrs. 
Veitch. Though hardy wooded plants, Croweas 
may be propagated easily by cuttings if inserted 
in sand, and then placed under a bell-glass over 
a moderate degree of bottom- heat. 



PLANT PORTRAIT. 

Rhododendbon Pbrme de Lbdkbero.— a derivative 
from R. poniicum, with large truseee of pink flowers 
heavily spotted on the uppermost petal. Highly 
recommended for forcing purjx)se«. — Ba'ue de VHorti- 
culture Beige, April. 
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CIMBIDIUM SCHEODEEI, Bolpb, n.sp.* 
Tm appearance of the Chineae Cymbidium 
Wilaoni iJaout ayear ago showed that novelties 
in the C. gigantenm and C. Lowiannm group were 
laA exhausted, and now another new species of 
this^gronp has appeared among Messrs. Sander's 
Annam importation, aud hae just flowered in the 
fine ooUeetion of Baron Sir Henry SchrSder, at 
The Dell, Egham. At the first glance it reoalls 
botti the species named, having the very hairy lip 
azkd stvongly striped side lobes of C. grandifiorum, 
and a median line and zone of red-brown on the 
front lobe« much resembling C. Lowianum, but 
navrower and Hghtw in colour. The fiowers are, 
however, smaller, and the petals narrower than in 
•the latter, while the segments are somewhat lined 
and minutely dotted with red-brown. On the 
whole the species is most allied to the North 
Indian C. giganteum, but the infiorescenoe is 
more arcuate, the flower rather aaialler, the lip 
less hairy, and the markings on the front lobe 
not disposed in blotches, as in that. From the 
shortness of the inflorescence, as compared with 
the allied species, and its appearance generaDy, 
it is believed that this first inflorescence is not 
fc^y developed, but when the plant has had 
time to become established, we shall be better 
able to judge of its real character. C. Wilsoni is 
a smaller plant, with much narrower leaves, but 
7 ally of the present novelty. B. A, Bolfe, 



THE GIANT WILLOW APHIS 
(LACHNUS VIMINALIS). 

Amongst the Willow aphides, of ^^ch there 
are several spedeF, two stand out very promi- 
nently, namely, the Bed-legged Willow Aphis 
(Melanozanthus saliois, Linneos) and the Giant 
Willow Aphis (Lachnus viminalis, Fonscolombe). 
These are the two largest species, and consequently 
are readily noticed. The former I have never 
known to do any damage, but the latter is 
frequently very destructive. 

Although not common, the Giant Willow Aphis 
IB widely distributed. It is usually noticed 
where it occurs for several seasons : first, its great 
eiae attracts attention ; secondly, on account of 
the large size of the colonies ; and thirdly, the 
^reat damage it eo often does to the foliage. It 
. appears in large colonies on the stems and twigs, 
and never attacks the leaves. These colonies are 
often a foot in length and from 1 to 3 inches 
wide. In one colony I have counted as many as 
700 individuals, so densely packed together that 
they all touched one another, not only at the 
aides but in front and behind. 

• CymMdium Schrdderi, n. tp —Pseudo-bulbs oblon|r« 
eub-com pressed, with numerous rings representing tlie 
base of the leaf sheaths, up to 6 inches long by over an 
inch broad. Leaves elongate-linear, rounded or obtuse 
at the apex, subcoriaoeous, up to 2 feet long by 9 linos 
broad. Scape arcuate, a foot long and bearing five 
flowers, but apparently not fully developed. Lower 
bract lanceolate-obloDg. acuminate, ij inch long; Ihe 
others triangular, acute, and 2 to 3 lines long. Pedicels 
i to H inch long. Sepals lanceolate-oblong, acute, 
obscurely carina te, the dorsal somewhat concave, about 
If inch long, 6 lines broad. Petals lanceolate, acute, 
eubfalcate, as long as the sepals. 4 lines broad. Lip 
strongly three-lobed, recurved, l\ inch long ; side lobes 
erect, oblong, with a broadly triangular subobtuse 
apex, an inch long ; front lobe recurved, ovate, acute, 
slightly undulate, 6 to 8 lines long ; whole inner surf&rc 
of lip pubescent or shortly hirsute.; disc bearing a pair 
of fleshy, nearly parallel keels, very prominent in front 
and hairy throughout. Column clavate, arcuate, with 
acute margins, over an inch long. Colour of Ecpals and 
petals green, somewhat lined and minutely dotted with 
red-brown. Lip light yellow, with five or six strong 
red-brown stripes on the side lobes, and the front lobe 
bearing a narrow median line, and a zone of red-brown 
in front, similar 1o that of C. Lowianum, but narrower 
and lighter In colour; disc bearing a few red-brown 
spots. Column yellowish-green, lined and dotted with 
rod-brown on the face, and suffused with daik red- 
purple at the apex. /?. A. Solfe. 



Afl a role, many colonies are found on one 
tree. A small Goat Willow in my own garden 
had in October last no fewer than six large 
colanies and several smaller ones, the large ones 
from 6 to 8 inches long. The tree is only 9 feet 
high. 

Each colony starts by a single-winged vi- 
viparous female, who crawls from a neighbouring 
mass of the aphides and at once commences to 
deposit living young. The rate of growth of a 
colony is Tapid. During rather wet and damp 
weather one was noticed to increase from 5 to 8 
inches long in four days, and during that period 
very many winged females had flown away 
from it. 

In all attacks that I have observed the insects 
are grouped together side by side, with their 
heads pointing upwards, not, as stated by 
Buckton* and quoted by myself t with all their 
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heads turned downwards. I have frequently 
watched colonies start, and they always commence 
with their heads in the same position as when they 
are in large groups. Now and again a stray speci- 
men may be in the reverse position. These large 
aphides are always attended at the close of the 
season by numbers of wasps. The wasps, 
as noticed by a correepondent. Miss J. Borroughs 
Norgate,J at Enfield, feed off the honeydew, 
which drops down on to the leaves beneath the 
insects. William Curtis also noticed this phe- 
nomenon, and also that beetles totally disregarded 
the honey-dew. Recently I have found that ants 
will not touch it, as they do the honeydew of other 
plant-lice ; nor will bees feed upon it. The flow of 
this gummy matter is very copious at certaintimes, 
especially in warm weather, but even in dull and 
rainy weather a considerable qo antity is excreted. 

» Monograph of British Aphides, p. 66, vol. iil., 188(>. 
Buck ton. 

t First Report on EeonomUi Zoology, p. lie, ipo, 
Theobald. 

I Ibid, p. 111. 



The flow of this sweet subetanoe is so great that 
Curtis suggested that "their secretion might be 
gathered, and by purification converted into fhe 
choicest sugar or sugar-candy.'' This, of course 
would not be dreamt of at the present day. 

The honey-dew soon kills the leaves upon which 
it falls, not only the leaves of the Willows and 
Osiers upon which the Lachnus feeds, but those 
of any other trees, bushes, or plants growing 
beneath them. 

The leaves assume a yellow- and- black ap- 
pearance and soon become very noticeable even 
at a distance. Thus the Giant WiUow Lachnus 
do much damage not only to their food plants but 
to any other plants growing beneath them. This 
honey-dew frequently coats the ground witii a 
shiny mass. The effects of this pest upon the 
Willow and Osier are very strange. At one time 
they seem to do no harm, save indirectly by 
causing the leaves to fall from the effects of iheit 
excretions. At other times, or even at the same 
time, a neighbouring Willow will be killed out- 
right by the actual sucking of the aphides at the 
stems and branchee. Death of the affected trees 
when they are small is very frequent if the attack 
is a persistent one. Buckton records a case where 
this Lachnus swarmed in such numbers at Car- 
Ehalton that trees 30 and 40 feet high had been 
killed by their poisonous influence! But he 
mentions that a resident horticulturist in Not- 
tinghamshire states that the harm they do the 
trees is not at all marked. Probably the strange 
difference in the results seen in their working is 
due to the condition of the sap, and also the kind 
of Willow or Osier affected. 

Wherever the insects puncture the bark the 
spot is marked by a reddish-brown stain ; these 
marks may and frequently do occur in rows 
forming more or less prominent brown streaks on 
the rind. I have found this Lachnus from June 
until November, but by far the greatest numbers 
seem to occur in September and October, when a 
large quantity of winged females make their 
appearance. The winged female is very large, 
often measuring three- fift hs of a inch in expanse 
of wing ; the body is about one- fifth to one-fourth 
of a,n inch long. In colour the thorax is dark- 
brown, the abdomen dusky greyish-brown with 
rows of dark spots, one large one being central. 
This large dark spot is supposed to be the repre- 
sentative of the curious tubercle seen in the wing- 
less female. The antennae are short and dark- 
brown, with the base of the third Eegment red- 
dish. Legs dark - brown, the base of the fore 
femora, mid femora, and moat of the hind femora 
bright reddish-brown to almost red ; base of the 
fore and hind tibise also reddish ; claw double ; 
cozse or base of the legs black. The proboscis is 
dark, and reaches to the base of the third coxse ; 
venter of abdomen ashy-grey with a black spot at 
the junction of each Eegment. The cornicles axe 
dark, and very short and conical. The wings are 
very large, the stigma bronze, the base of the 
insertion and the cubitus orange-yellow. 

The wings in all I have seen are carried pent- 
wiEO. Mr. Buckton says they sometimes carry 
them horizontally. When first hatched the wings 
of the female are opaque, milky-white, and become 
transparent. 

The apterous viviparous female is very marked ; 
it varies from one- sixth to nearly one-fourth of 
an inch long, and is globular in form, with long 
legs ; the colour is brown with a pile of fine silky 
grey hairs. The antennse are short and slender, 
with reddish base. The abdomen has a row of 
large black spots, and a large black median 
tubercle, which projects prominently from the 
surface. The cornicles are short, black, and 
stumpy. The legs are long, particularly the 
hind pair, and similar in colour to the former, 
but the red bases of the femora are broader. 
There are also black marks on the thorax, which 
may or may not be prominent. In certain lights 
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especially when the Bun is shiniog on them, they 
present a metallic, bronzy . appearance. The 
pupsB are more elongate than the adults, and 
have very large dorsal tubercles and bright 
brown wing-cases. The wings when they first 
moult their skin are like small milky-white pro- 
jections, very noticeable amongst a colony of the 
dark-coloured larvsB, pupsB and adults. 

The winged females remain a little while with 
the colonies, and then crawl away, and now and 
then fly off in numbers. Some observers have 
recorded that the wingless females may migrate 
€n m<u9e from one tree to another. They fre- 
. quently move from one side of a tree to another 
to get shelter from the wind. The winged 
females do not always follow the example of the 
wingless forms, for some may be settled in a 
colony with their heads downwards, others 
upwards, the latter being the favourite position. 

Unfortunately, I have no description of the 
oviparous females that occur in the late 
autumn. I have found what may be their eggs 
in great masses on the rind of the smaller 
branches and twigs. 

The use of the conical tubercle on the back is 
not known. The apex has eeveral very minute 
pores, but is nevertheless apparently blind. It is 
thought to be an odoriferous gland. 

The Giant Willow Aphis, like most others, has 
been described under several names. The 
following may be mentioned for reference: — 
Aphis saligna Walker, Aphis saliois Curtis, and 
Aphis viminalis Boyer de Fonscolombe. 

Daring last summer I had sent me a number 
of large Lachsus from Abies pectinata. They 
cannot be named. The sender said they always 
leave the Abies at a certain time, and occur 
again the following year. They bear &uch a 
strong resemblance to the Giant Willow Aphis, 
I cannot help thmking they are one of its stages. 

As long ago as the appearance of the sixth 
volume of the LiiMiean TraiMoctions, we find 
reference to this insect as being *' nearly a quarter 
of an inch long, one of the largest species." 
Curtis, the writer of the article says, "towards 
the end of September multitudes of full-grown 
insects, winged and otherwise, desert the Willows 
on which they feed and ramble over every 
neighbouring object in such a manner that we 
can handle nothing in the vicinity without 
crushing some of them." 

These large Lachni when crushed give out a 
rich red stain, which dyes silks pink, and which 
can easily be extracted, but is never likely to be 
of any economic value in these days of cheap 
aniline dyes. 

Very strange is the behaviour of this and other 
species of Lachnus when frightened. If we 
shake the bough that they are on or toach them 
with any object however lightly, they stand on 
their heads and wave their hind legs in the air. 
These strange acrobatic movements are evidently 
for frightening off chalcid flies and other enemies 
when they come to lay their eggs in them or to 
attack them. These weird movements are still 
more prononnced in the Black Pine Lachnus 
(Lachnus fuliginosus), which look like pigmy 
millers standing on their heads and waving their 
limbs in the air. 

Pbbvintion akd Tbbatmxnt. 

Obviously there can be no means of preventing 
the attack of such creatures, which are winged 
and capable not only of flight but of flying a 
considerable distance. As they are very notice- 
able, and as we do not know what effect they 
may have on a tree, it is jast as well always to 
assume that they are going to do damage, for 
they only too frequently do so, and destroy them 
at once. 

In low Willows spraying is not necessary. The 
beet way is to rub the colonies off with a gloved 
hand. Larger trees must be sprayed with strong 
£oft-soap wash, at least 12 lb. of soft-soap to 



every 100 gallons of soft water. Quassia improves 
the wash for destroying this aphis as it does that 
for the Cherry Black Fly, as it deans the gummy 
leaves more readily than does plain soft-soap. 
Number of apterous forms fall off when the spray 
reaches them if applied with any force, and so 
the ground must be well wetted with the wash 
or thickly sprinkled with lime. Frtd, V. Theobald, 
Wy€ College. 

CEROPEGIA WOODL 

Wi had occasion to illustrate this interesting 
little species at the time of its first introduction 
from Natal, > hen we saw it in the nurseries of 
Mr. William Bull, at Chelsea. It was named in 
honour of Mr. Medley Wood, who has done such 
good service 5n^ making known the botanical 
resources of Natal, and in introducing to the 
mother- conn try [many of the meet interesting and 
beautiful of the plants of that colony. 

The fruit which we now illustrate (fig. 103) from 
a specimen] kindly forwarded by Mr. Greenwood 
Plm, is what botanists would call a double follicle, 
consisting of a pair of slender elongated pods 
bursting along one ^^^^ only, and revealing 
within a number of closely and beautifully packed 




FlO. 103.— SBED-POO OF CEBOFEGIA WOODI. 

seeds provided with glistening silky hairs. All 
this is in accordance with Asclepiads in general ; 
but it is desirable to complete the history of this 
particular species by the representation of its 
fruit. The construction of the flower of Ascle- 
piads is complicated, and of such a nature that 
the agency of insects is required to ensure ferti- 
lisation. What particular insect it was that was 
so oblig^g in this case we do not know. 



CDLTDIIL ■EIBIIIBI. 



THE WATERING OP PLANTS IN POTS. 

Watbbimg is one of the most important opera- 
tions in the successful cultivation of plants 
in pots. It is a regrettable fact that it is 
difficult to find young gardeners exercising the 
necessary care and judgment, and stadying or 
knowing the needs of the various plants under 
their care. Many evergreen plants, such as 
Crotons, Carnations, Hameas, &c., are more often 
injured through receiving insufficient water and 
nourishment at the roots than from all other 
causes put together. How often does one see a 
collection of Crotons losing their leaves through 
being infested with red-spider and thrips during 
the winter, and all because of dryness and starva- 
tion at the roots ! Careless watering is respon- 
sible for many of the diseased and unhealthy 
collections of Carnations seen. Humeaaare often 
ruined by being kept too dry at the root. A mis- 
taken idea prevails largely among inexperienced 



growers that stimulants should, not be api^ied 
until the plants have thoroughly exhausted the 
soil in which they are growing. To ascertain if 
the plants require watering, the pots should be 
tapped smartly with the knuckles or with a stick. 
If the soil is dry and requires water, a clear 
sound will be heard; but if the soil is at 
all wet a dull sound will result Should 
there be any doubt, a good plan is to lift 
the pot (if the size permits), when one oaa 
easily tell by the weight whether the soil is 
dry or wet. Avoid top watering only, and fill 
up the pots with water to the rim, especially 
in the case of those plants that are potted firmly. 
It has often been said that gardeners have mudi 
to learn from trade- growers in the watering and 
feeding of plants. These growers rely more oa 
the proper watering and feeding of the plants 
than on fanciful and elaborate mixtures of soil. 
John Fleming, fFexham Park, Blough, 

VlOLBT CULTUBB. 

To grow these fiowers successfully, annual 
transplanting is necessary. The month of April 
is the best period for shifting the plants, except 
in the extreme North, where early May is soon 
enough. In the South it is advisable to get the 
plants in before the hot weather arrives, or much 
labour will be entailed in watering. As a rule, in 
those places where Strawberries succeed, Violets 
are also a success, both enjoying a deep, well- 
cultivated soil. If the soil is at all light in 
character, it should receive a liberal dressing of 
fairly- well- decayed stable or farm-yard manure, 
which will be better applied if dug in during the 
early months of the year, and th<) ground after- 
wards allowed to settle before planting. With 
retentive soils nothing is more suitable thui 
partially-decayed, flaky leaf-soil, wood-ashes, or 
exhausted Mushroom-bed manure, well mixed 
together. Soot is also a capital fertiliser, and this 
can either be strewed over the ground previous to 
forking it back for planting, or a moderate dressing 
may be applied between the plants in June and the 
three succeeding months and hoed in. This will 
also help to ward off red-spider, one of the worst 
enemies of the Violet plant. The easiest mods 
of increase is by division of the root, discarding 
the centre growth and selecting the offshoots 
with attached roots. This mode of inert as3 is 
not favoured by some growers, who prefer 
propagating by cuttings inserted in September, 
either in boxes or dibbling them in a shady open 
border. This involves much unnecessary labour, 
especially where several thousand plants are 
grown. I have adopted the former plan for a 
number of years with satisfactory results, and 
have no hesitation in recommending it to others. 
The Violet thrives best in the summer months in 
partial shade, but for successful winter-flowering 
it is better to allow the plants a position where 
the sun can reach them. For this reason 
either a south-east or south-west border 
should be choc en. If necessary the plants 
could be shifted in September to a shel- 
tered position facing south. With regard to 
planting, the single-flowered varieties should be 
placed 15 to 18 inches apart each way, while 
12 inches each way would be sufficient space for 
double varieties. The plants require frequent 
attention during the season, especially in dry 
weather, when a thorough watering should be 
applied once a week towards evening. Syringing 
with water after a hot day is extremely beneficial 
to the plants. Bunners must be early removed 
or the crowns will be small, while the ground 
should be frequently hoed in order to promote 
growth. 

Varieties of Violets are now numerous, and 
the flowers are much larger than they were 
some twenty years ago. The variety Princess of 
Wales is most extensively grown, and has large, 
fragrant flowers with long stalks. La France 
is slightly darker in colour than the former, and 
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id quite as sweet- smelb'ng; Admiral Avellon is 
strong in g^wth, very hardy, and with the nearest 
approach to red flowers. With us this variety is 
8hy in pushing up its flowers until March ; 
OflJifomia is an old variety, very prolific, with 
the flowers borne on long stems; Baroness de 
Bothschild is considered the largest single- 
flowered variety yet introduced, and is spoken of 
highly. Wellsiana is still grown by many; it 
is certainly very free and highly fragrant. 
Among doubles Marie Louise is still the best; 
De Parme, which somewhat resembles the old 
Neapolitan, i3 very free, as is also the variety 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, of pink and heliotrope colour. 
L^y H. Campbell affords beautiful pale lavender 
flowers, larger than ^hose of either De Parme or 
Neapolitan, and is a good, compact grower. 
Comte de Brazza is the best double white, but a 
trifle shy in prodaclng flowers until the new year 
is in. All the double varieties succeed better if 
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CYPEIPEDIUM X AEGO-MASTERSIANUM. 
A vBBT interesting and distinct cross between 
C. Argus and C. Mastersianum has flowered with 
the Bev. A. H. Upcher, Baconsthorpe Bectory, 
Holt, Norfolk. In the flower received the features 
of both parents are readily seen, the long flower- 
stalk and soft tints being derived from C. Masters- 
ianum, and the conspicuous blackish - purple 
spotting on the petals and the general form of 
the flower plainly indicating the influence of 
C. Argus. The upper sepal is greenish-white, 
with about twenty emerald-green lines ascending 
from the base. The petals are emerald-green on 
the inner halves and tinged with rose-colour on 
the outer portions, the inner parts bearing 
numerouff warted blackish • purple spots, the 
marginal ones being ciliate. The lip is whitish 



flower at the same time, and being anxious to 
prolong the bloom on the plants as long as pos- 
sible, I removed about half the number of plants 
to a cool, low, span-roofed greenhouse. Here they 
remained, suspended near the glass, till their 
flowering period was over. Observing that the 
yoang growths were making satisfactory progress, 
I decided to leave the plants in this position, the 
result being that they made strong, plump stemp, 
and retained their leaves tiU a late period, the 
stems lipening to a beautiful golden colotir. 
During the winter months the flower - buds 
gradually developed, and are now in full flowet 
without having been forced. During the summer 
the plants were not shaded, except by the rafters, 
&c., and were aUowed free circulation of air 
night and day; they were never syringed, the 
house being i^so occupied with show Pelar- 
goniums and tuberous Begonias. The portion of 
the plants left in the warm- house made long/ 



Fig. 104.— group of alpine plants in pots. 



given glass accommodation from early in October, 
although during the past winter I have gathered 
large quantities of flowers out-of-doors, De Parme 
and Mrs. J. J. Aetor producing the beet results. 
James Mayne, Bieion, Devon. 



ALPINE PLANTS IN POTS. 

OuB illustration at fig. 104 has been reproduced 
from a photograph taken in the Alpioe-honse at 
West Down Gardenp, near Haslemere. The 
f pecies of plants represented, we are informed by 
the gardener, Mr. Eivis, are as follows : Saxifraga 
apiculata, growing in three pans, each 12 inches 
in diameter. These are (hown in the centre of the 
picture, and each pan contained about 300 flowers. 
S. Burseriana major is placed on the right of 
the picture beaiing flowers which measured 
3 inches across. The plants are cultivated in 
pans measuring 8 inches across and 4 inches deep, 
and containing a compost of loam and sand and 
limestone chippings. On the left of the picture is 
S. Boydii alba, growing in pans. They a^e given 
similar treatment to that afforded S. Burseriana 
major. Saxifraga oppositifolia major may be 
seen just showing between the plants of Veronica 
buzifolia and V. cupressoides. 

A house of Alpine plants cultivated in pots and 
pans, as are those at West Down, affords much 
enjoyment to the plant lover early in spring. 



tinged with dull rose colour, and the staminode is 
veined with green. 

Bbassia bbachiata. 
This species, which was pronounced by Dr. 
Lindley to be the flnest of the genus, is often con- 
fused with the best form of Brassia verucof a, but 
the two are very distinct from each other, and 
B. brachiata is much the finer. An inflorescence 
is sent by Mr. Geo. EUwood, gr. to W. H. Mjers, 
Esq., M.P., Swanmore, Bishop's Waltham, wbo 
states that the specimen bore three spikes each 
with eight flowers. The flowers received have 
greenish • white sepaU 6 inches in Itngth and 
spotted with chocolate colour at the base. The 
petals, which are about half as lorg as the 
sepals, are similar in colour* but have smaller 
and more numerous spots. The labellum, ^hich 
is over an inch and a quarter at the widest part, 
is primrose colour, and has a brighter yellow 
tint in the centre, which is studded with more or 
less warted spots of purplish olive- green. J. O'B. 

DSKDROBIUM WaRDIANUU UNDER CoOL 

Tbbatubnt. 
I am induced to send you a few stems with 
flowers of Dendrobium Wardianum, to show 
the effect of much cooler treatment than has 
generally been recommended for this species. 
About Easter last season I had fifty plants in 



attenuated growths, and kept losing their bottom 
leaves. They were removed to the cool-house in 
the autumn, and now neither the flowers nor the 
joung growths are so far advanced as those grown 
in the cool-house during last summer. William 
Biggie, gr. to her Grace the Dowager Duckets of 
Northvmherland, [The flowers sent were excellent 
examples of this popular species. Ed.] 

LaLIO-CaTTLBTA X DOMINIANA. 

A flower of a large, richly-coloured and fragrant 
form of this fine hybrid is sent by Eustace F. 
Claik, Esq., Chamonix, Teignmouth, who states 
that he bought the plant as a small seedling nine 
years ago from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., 
whose small batch of the (ame raising has been 
productive in fine forms. The original type was 
raised by Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons between 
Lslia purpurata and typical Cattleya Dowiana. 
Those more recently raised by Messrs. Charles- 
worth were between Leelia purpurata var. for 
mosa and Cattleya Dowiana var. aurea. The 
fiower sent is equal to the best of hjbrid Lselio- 
Cattleyas. Sepals and petals bright purplish- 
rose finely veined, the broad petals being nearly 
4 inches in length. Lip 2J- inches wide, very 
dark in colou", which is a blending of crimson, 
purple, and maroon, the base being striped with 
yellow. 
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TIMBER VALUE OP EXOTIC TEEBSL 
WvKN, a quarter of a oentniy ago, I raised 
the question of the natnraliaation of exotic 
trees in Germany, I said that the following 
points mnst be oonsideied : — 
, 1. Whether the tree furnishes better wood 
than the native species of the same family ; or 

2. Whether it will produce in a shorter time 
larger quantities of wood, even if of less value; or 
8. Whether, even if its wood production be the 
same or inferior in quantity and qualily, it excels 
the native timber either in its slight demands 
on the soil, in its value as a nurse, in its resistance 
to dimatio conditions, or in some other particular 
. quality. 

This system of experiment having been adopted 
officially, I am now going to illustrate this 
method with a few examples. To No. 1 belong 
such trees as Black Walnut, the Caryas, Prunus 
serotina, the Douglas Fir; and others. As to 
No. 2, 1 only mention the American Bed Oaks, 
giving in a shorter time a greater quantity of 
lesser value than our Oak. 

Instead of many instanoes for No. 8, I only 
name the Tideland Spruce, Picea sifohensis 
(Menziesii), which luxuriates in moiflt, wet; 
moorish soils where our Spruce perishes. 

The article of Mr. Forbes illustrates dearly tdie 
old adage, that half the world does not know what 
is going on in the other half. So I xoaej be aUoiiFed 
to state that the Locuat has proved to be the oi^y 
tree to succeed in the kingdom of Hungary, where 
vast plains, formerly treeless, are now bcought 
under forest I quite agree with Mr. Slwas that 
the Locust is one of the most useful toees in the 
world, a quick grower on the worst aoHsj amelio- 
rating these with their roots, giving, after thirty 
or forty years' growth, large quantities of capita), 
elastic timber highly valued for many puxpoees. 

The Bobinia was introduced into England, 
according to Alton, HorivM Kewtirms, in the year 
1640 ! A hundred years later a member of the 
Academy in Paris asked if the Government should 
not begin to study the question of introducing 
these foreign trees into the forests P 

If after another himdred years the Locust could 
come to the knowledge of William Cobbett, so 
that he might be able to compare the superior 
quality of this tree in 1825, which was then 
hardly known in England, with its condition 
after two hundred years which have elapsed since 
its introduction, I very well understand that a 
man of his character did not write " temperately," 
as Mr. Elwes says. And though he did not 
express himself over this novelty of 200 years 
in a quiet way, he was still right in praising 
the merits of the Locust; and the blame falls 
upon the EDglish, not upon Cobbett, if this 
tree is little planted in Great Britain. 

As with the Locust eo it is with the Black 
Walnut, which Mr. Elwes mentions. Oompton, 
Bishop of London, planted at Falham numerous 
exotics from North-east America. One of the 
remnants of that period, «rhich I inspected several 
times, is a Black WiUnut, introduced in 1663 
{Hortus Kewensia), and planted at Fulham to my 
knowledge in 1688—217 years ago. Large trees, 
according to Professor Sargent, begin to be 
looked for. 

We Germans introduced, accordiDg to the 
statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of Ham- 
burgh, during the period of 1893 to 1897 [timber 
to the amount of] J61, 124,067 ; Mahogany, Cedars, 
&c ,JS242,046. We imported more Walnut timber 
(which we can grow) than all the timber used 
for cabinet work (which we cannot grow). 

Michaux, who lived for more than thirty years 
in North America a hundred years ago, directed 
the attention of the French to Prunus serotina, 
which is quite hardy, grows on any soil, is highly 
prized for its rose colour, and is used for the finest 



cabinet work. It bears beautiful foliage like that 
of the Portugal Laurd, and produces plentiful 
berries, whieh are eagerly sought after by birds. 

Monsieur Berger, the late General Id specter 
for Forests at Brussels, writing a monograph some 
years ago, addressed his countrymen in the 
following way : " If you had followed the advice 
given by Michaux 100 years ago, and planted 
Prunus serotina, to-day you would be able to pay 
for the ships of Wheat with the timber of Prunus 
serotina." In America it is very scarce. And 
how very few ever heard the name of this txee ! 

Another common tree, also an introduction of 
hundreds of years, is Populus canadensis and 
several species of this genus. A most interesting 
book on this group was published last year in Paris 
(Le Peuplier), and there we are told that the 
annual consumption in France of Poplar wood 
amounts to 250 to 800 million francs (ten to 
twelve million pounds sterling). 

How is it that the nation at large goes on in this 
[un]happy ignorance, regardless of the treasures 
wMch we could grow tor onnelves P But instead 
of planting these valuable trees, introduoed some 
hundred years ago, we read articles about the 
value of exotic timber; and it would be in 
this case not so much " exotic " as " indigenous *' 
timber. A good many scientifio aitd praotioal 
foresters demonstrated at the laat Paris exhi- 
bition the insufficiency of the timber supply for 
Emope (England alone imports annually timber 
to the value of twenty-live million pounds), and a 
wood famine is sure to oome. Nobody can say 
when this will happen. 

We should do a little moce for Forestry. For 
thirty years I have been a member of the B<^al 
Boottish Arboricaltural Society, and for an equal 
' period of time we have humbly asked lor a 
" School of Forestry," and if I look for the actual 
progress we have made in this quarter of a 
century, I nrast confess there is little or none ! 
Johm Boi/tk, Corretponding Member of ihe Royal 
BortxcMurol Boeieiy, Oroet-Lichierfelde, nr. Berlin. 



FEDITS VTSmSBL GLASB. 

J^ F. JonnaK, Gardener to Dr. Corbit, Impneir Hall 

Gardens, Broiiwich. 

The Orchard House, — The earliest Peach and 
Nectarine trees will now require attention twice 
daily in the matter of watering; they should 
also be given occasionally libend supplies of 
liquid-manure, and be further encouraged to 
develop by the frequent application of a top- 
dressing of a rich, well-mixed compost, com- 
posed of fibrous loam, horse - droppings, and 
bone meal. Trees that were moved into larger 
pots, or any that are making too much growth, 
will not require these manurial applications. 
The fruits should be thinned to the requisite 
number as soon as the stoning period is passed ; 
at the same time keep the lateral shoots closely 
pinched. Bed spider should be prevented from 
making its appearance by vigorously syringing 
the trees twice daily when the weather is favour- 
able, and continuing until the fruits show signs 
of ripening. As the fruits develop expose them 
to the light as much as possible, and gradually 
increase the amount of ventilation during the 
night, dosing the ventilators in the morning 
until the teiuperature risos to 68** or 70**, when 
air should be again admitted, and regulated 
according to the temperature of the house. The 
latest trees to develop and which are grown in un- 
heated houses should be fumigated as soon as 
they pass out of the flower stage, or when the 
first signs of green fly appear. JDisbud the trees 
according as they require it and remove any 
shoots which wereoverlookedatthe time of pruning. 
Pinch out the points of the strongest shoots at the 
fifth or sixth leaf from their l^e, allowing the 
weakest shoots a little more time before stopping. 
If the houses are unheated, let all the damping 
and syringing of the trees be carried out during 
the early part of the day in order to allow the 
foliage to become dry before night-time, until all 



danger from cold nights is passed. Give careful 
attention to the ventilation of the house and to 
the watering of the trees. 

Pear* and Apples, — As soon as it can be seen 
which fruits are swelling and whieh are IBcely to 
take the lead, thev should be thinned in numftwr, 
and when finally thinning allow but one fruit to re- 
main on eaidi spur. Cautaanmustbeexerciaedinnct 
finally thinning the fruits too soon, for in aonie 
cases, and when least expected, the fruits drop 
off without any apparent reason. After the fnnt 
is set the same care and attention are necessary 
when watering the trees and when ventilating 
the houses as m the case of Peaches. Keep down 
green-fly by fimiigating, and examine any cuiML 
leaves for grub, which will otherwise soon do a 
lot of mischief. 

Plums and Cherries.—The latter fruit will 
develop more quickly than the Plums after the 
stoning atage is patted, and after the fruits aae 
ripe should, if grown in potsj be removed to a 
cooler and drier atmosphere, where the berriee 
will hang for some considerable time. Pinch out 
the iwints of the shoots as often as they need it, 
and teepawatehfuleye lor ended leaves. Black- 
fly often attacks Cherry-trees; this pest is 
difficult to 1^ rid of unless taken in time. Itcan 
be etadioalted if the points of the shoots are 
dipped in aome approved inaecticide, or if the 
treea be funugatea twice with XL- All Insecticide. 
This fumigating nraat be done before the fruits 
change colour. 

THE OSCmD HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orohid Grower to Sir Fbsdbsick 
WiOAK, Bart, Caare Lawn, East Sheen, 8.W. 

Vamda Sanderiana, — ^An importation of this 
grand Orchid having zecenuy been sold by 
auction, a few hints on its cultivation may be <^ 
service. Newly4mported plants should not be 
fully exposed to the light or much heat and 
moisture during the first few weeks, or excessive 
ahrivelling and early loss of many of the lower 
leaves may result. Place the plants upright in a 
Ikositian where extra shading may be afforded 
them in a house having an intermediate tempera- 
ture, and as the leaves regain their rigidity, 
utiliae the extra shading only during the 
brightest pttct of the day. In course of time the 
plants will make roots, and should then be fised 
in their receptacles by tying some of the old 
roots to the bars of the baskets, which should be 
provided with wires for sospending. Almost fill 
the baskets with drainage material, and surface 
with freah sphagnum-mom. Suspend the plants 
on the shadier side of the East Indian-house, 
enoouragiug the sphagnum-moss to grow, first 
with partial watermgs, and afterwards, as root- 
action increases, afford a frequent and plentiful 
supply. In the autumn, when the roots begin to 
seal at the ends, decrease the supply of water, 
and continue this practice until the winter, when 
very infrequent supplies will be sufficient to keep 
the leaves from shrivelling. 

Vanda carulea. — Some excellent consignments 
of this plant have also come to hand this season, 
and if a littie extra care be given them, the plants 
should yield excellent fiowers during sevexld suc- 
ceeding seasons. Newly-imported planta may be 
fixed in pots filled almost to the rims vrith pots- 
herds, and be placed on a stage in an intermediate- 
house where extra shade can be afforded. Pro- 
vided the conditions of the house are suitable, 
no direct watering will be needed until root-action 
occurs, but the stage should be kept moistened. 
When the roots have become active, place a 
2-inch layer of freshly gathered sphagnum-moss 
on the drainage material, and remove the fklants 
to a lighter and better ventilated position m the 
house, keeping the sphagnum-moss and surround- 
ings in a moist condition. Decrease the water 
supply as soon as root-action declines, and during 
the winter months very infrequent doses will be 
sufficient. The majority of the Yanda-like 
plants that were afforded fresh sphagnum-mott 
early in last month will now need sufficient 
waterings to keep the sphagnum - moss in a 
growing condition, and should any of the moss 
have failed to start into growth, let it be picked 
out and fresh substituted for it. 

Lcdia majalis is now becoming active again, 
and therefore requires generous treatment. It 
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amy be grown on blocks, rafta, or in baskets, but 
whichever method is employed a very small 
quantity of material should be laid about its 
roots. The plants thrive best when suspended in 
an intermediate-house near to the upper venti- 
lators, and as soon as a new series of roots appear 
liberal supplies of water will be needed. If the 
plants are suspended where they can be syringed 
several times each day without fear of causing 
injury to other plants, it will be to their advan- 
tage. Growth is very rapid, flowers, leaves and 
pseudo-bulbs developing together, and by the 
time the blooms are over the limit of growth is 
reached. The plants will need copious supplies 
of water until the autumn, but little or none 
afterwards, until just before growth commences 
in the following season. 



THE FLOWEB GABDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLBR, Gardener to Lord Hbnbt 0. 
BsNTiNCK, M.P., Underley Hall, Westmoreland. 

Setd Sowing, S(c, — Seeds should now be sown of 
Heliohrysums, Grasses, Sanflowers, Lavatera, 
annual Chrysanthemums, and Coreopsis. Afford 
the seed-bed a slight protection from severe 
weather. Seedlings of Aeters, Carnations, Alon- 
soas, &c., should be " pricked off " when they are 
large enough to handle. Make preparations for 
placing Pelargoniums and other bedding-plants 
inu> cold frames where they may become hardy. 
If these plants have been growing in a shady 
position or a long distance from the glass, they 
will need shading from bright sunshine for some 
days to prevent their being scorched. 

r*« mid Gfarden.— Proceed with the planting 
of hardy plants. Cimicifugas are stately subjects, 
and are suitable for planting in sunny or shady 
positions. C. oordifolia has dark-coloured stems, 
grows 3 to 4 feet in height, and flowers from 
August to October. The plant thrives in a damp 
situation. C. simplex is also a fine plant. Other 
good varieties are C. racemosa and C. davurica. 
Lythrum virgatum var. Rose Queen is the finest 
of the Loosestrifes. It makes a brilliant display 
in a wet situation from July to September. 
Lysimachia dethroides is a good white- fiowering 
plant, in fiower during July. Monarda didyma 
revels in a sunny, damp situation, as do also 
Oarisia ooceinea and PodophyUnm Emodi. 
CmttingB of Galega officinalis compacta Snow- 
drift that were insetted during last autumn in a 
cold frame will be ready to be transplanted 
to their permanent quarters. The plant is very 
effective in masses. G. o. Hartlandii is also a 
desirable plant. Michauxiacampanuloides shonld 
now be planted in a warm sheltered position. The 
present is a suitable time to sow seeds of this plant. 

Th% Roch Garden, — Species of Cistus are useful 
subjects for planting on dry banks and on tops of 
walls. Cuttings of these tiiat were inserted in a 
cold frame during last autumn should now be 
suitably rooted and ready for planting. They 
will thrive and grow into bushy plants if simply 
dibbled into the soil of steep banks. When 
planted in rich soil these plants soon succumb to 
the influence of frost. The flowers are mostly of 
diurnal duration, but being freely produced they 
niake a fine show in early summer. C. florentinus 
is one of the best and most easily grown; C. 
laurifolins is a hardy and perfectly distinct 
species; C. crispus forms a compact bush, and 
produces flowers of a deep rose colour 1^ inch 
across ; its newly-opened crinkled blooms attract 
much attention. C. algarvensis has bright yellow- 
coloured flowers. Other good kinds are C. 
hirsutus, C. ladaniferus, C. lusitanicus, and C. 
salvisefoliuB. 

Helianthemums require much the same treat- 
ment as the above. £ooted cuttingrs planted now 
will soon make a bright show. 
' QyptopkHa paniatlata is a useful plant for 
indoor adornment ; plants are easily raised from 
seed. The double variety is a welcome addition 
to borders. G. p. Steveni is also a good variety. 
G. repens monstrosa is useful for draping over rock- 
work. G. repens rosea is a charming rock plant. 

HypericumB will thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil. Plants propagated in a cold frame last 
autumn will now be sturdy. H. reptans is a good 
rock-garden plant, its growth quickly covering 
large stones; H. repens is a smaller-growing 
species; H. Moserianum makes a fine bush. 



crowing ttom 2 to 3 feet high, and produces 
flowers freely ; H. M. tricolor is a choice variety, 
and when planted in a sunny nook the colour of 
the flower develops well; H. Androsiemum is 
showy, and the old favourite H. calycinum is 
useful for planting under trees. 



PI«AlSrrS UNBSB GIiASCL 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wxtrbs, Esq., 
Copped Hall, EppinK, Essex. 

Carnations for Flowering in Winter. — Cuttings 
that were propagated early in January should 
now be sturdy young plants ready for putting 
into 6-inch pots. Previous to being potSed the 
plants should be closely examined for aphis or 
red spider, any traces of which must be removed 
by syringing the plants with Qaassia extract or 
immersing them in the liquid. It is essential to 
success that the plants be kept quite free from 
insect pests. The potting at this stage is the final 
one, and the compost should be carefully prepared. 
Where good yellow fibrous loam is procurable 
it is undoubtedly the best material for Carnations, 
but where this is not obtainable, the beet must be 
made of that which is available. Very stiff and 
he^vy soil should have a quantity of road grit or 
scrapings incorporated with it to bring it to a 
degree of lightness and porosity which is needful 
for Carnations. It will also be necessary to add 
leaf-soil, and a proportionate amount of silver 
sand. Sufficient of Thomson's Plant Manure to 
fill a 6-inch pot may be added to each barrow load 
of soil, but beyond this no artificial manure 
should be used because better results will be got 
from judicious feeding before the fiowering st^e 
than if the soil were overdone with manures at 
the time of potting. Let the plants be kept for a 
time in a cool frame with only a moderate degpree 
of ventilation, but as growth develops and the 
weather becomes warmer the light may be re- 
moved entirely from them, except during heavy 
rain. The plante will require stopping occasionally 
to induce a bushy habit, but in the caee of those 
required to yield a supply of fiowers in October this 
operation must cease after the second week in June. 

Oeneral Propckgaiion, — If the propagation of 
indoor plants has been carried out as previously 
advised, most of them are now well rooted, and 
should receive the attention they require. 
Economy of space is an important matter in most 
gardens, and great advantege is gained by 
selecting the number of plants that can be pro- 
perly cultivated, so that those that are not wanted 
may be thrown away, as their retention for an 
indefinite time would impart an appearance of 
neglect te the houses. 

Begonias QUfire de Lorraine and Tumford Hall, 
— A bateh of cuttings for general use should now 
be inserted. They will make roote readily in 
cocoa-nut fibre or in soil in a warm atmosphere. 
Select growths from the base of the plants for 
the making of cuttings. 



THE HABDY FRUIT GABDEN. 

By W. H. Clabxb, Gardener to Sir Wclliah Plowdbr, 
Aston Bowant House, Oxon. 

Apricot-trees. — Examine the trees, and in cases 
where the fruite have " set " several together in 
clusters, thin them out, removing those which 
would be likely te get crushed against the wall 
or between the shoots. The degree to which they 
should be thinned will depend upon the purpose 
for which the fruits are required, also upon the 
variety. If fruite of the largest size are required 
from such large - fruiting varieties as Luizet, 
St. Ambroise, Grosse Peche, and Boyal, only 
one fruit should be left to every 6 square 
inches of space. Smaller fruiting varieties, 
including Breda, Powell's Late, and Musoh- 
Musch need not be thinned so severely. The 
fruit3 removed at the final thinning will 
be useful for bottling purposes. Let the 
thinning be done slowly and at several 
operations. Any shoot which is much stronger 
and more vigorous than the others may be 
cropped more heavily. Although Apricot- trees 
seem already to have set good crops of fruit, the 
protection should be kept available for use for 
some time longer, as there may yet be frost or 
cold winds which would injure the fruite. The 
work of disbudding the shoote may adso be pro' 



ceeded with, and by reserving only those buds 
which are necessary to produce shoote or spurs, a 
considerable amount of labour, and the deta*i- 
mental use of the knife subsequently, will be 
prevented. This work should be extended over a 
period of two weeks. Do not expose the young 
fruite severely at the fiirst operation. Shoote 
growing straight out at right angles to the 
wall, and termed "forerights," are generally 
useless and should be rubbed off. Clusters of 
shoote proceeding from the terminal end of the 
spurs should be thinned. If a growth can be 
retained at the base of a long, buren spur, this 
should be done, removing the spur down to the 
growth by means of a sharp knife. If a number 
of spurs are treated in this way annually, the 
trees will contain more young beating wood than 
they would otherwise do. Spurs removed at this 
season of the year are not so liable to be attecked 
by canker as if done earlier. Toung trees should 
have their leading shoote continued, and along the 
growth made last season leave two or three shoote 
for furnishing the wall-space. Retain also suffi- 
cient buds to form fruit-spurs, which should be 
pinched at the third leaf, removing fore-right and 
badly-placed buds. The presence of maggote may 
be detected by the twisted appearance of several 
leaves together, and if any are found they should 
be crushed between finger and thumb. 

Cherry 'trees on Walls. — ^Trees which bear an 
abundance of bloom-buds may with safety have a 
quantity of them removed, thereby strengthening 
those that remain. Apply a sprinkling of muriate 
of potash about the roots during showery weather 
to strengthen the flowers, and thus help in 
obtaining a good " set." 



THE XITOUEN GARDEN. 

By W. FTFS, Gardener to Lady Waittaob, Lockings 
Park, Wantage. 

JlfiM?irootnf . — The material for forming the beds 
should be spread out tlunly in an open-sided 
structure where the manure will not be exposed 
to rains. Let each consignment from the stiableB 
be treated in this way until the quantity con- 
sidered necessary to form the bed has been col- 
lected. When this has been done, and in order 
to allow some of the moisture to escape, and to 
prevent an undue degree of heat ansiag after^ 
wards, form the manure into a conical-shaped 
heap, and turn it over at intervals of a few days. 
Do not be too exacting in the removal of all 
the litter, nor in allowing too much of the 
moisture to escape, because the presence of a 
certain amount is much to be preferred to the 
other extreme when water baa to be added. 
Close attention must be given in order to 
have the material in that intermediate stage 
between a wet and dry condition. The re- 
moval of successful and unsuccessful beds affords 
good object - lessons. The material from beds 
which have been productive will be found bright 
in colour, moderately dry, and freely interspersed 
with a network of white threads with little signs 
of decay. Although the Mushroom, like many 
other fungi, is supposed only to exist upon de- 
caying matter, yet in successful cultivation decom- 
position must not be of a too rapid nature. There- 
fore it is necessary to avoid excess of heat and 
moisture. Only the best spawn in a fresh condi- 
tion is worth utilising. From this season onwards 
choose for beds out-of-doors, positions that are 
cool, though provided with shelter and shade. 

Beetroot^&ow seeds of the variety Dell's 
Crimson, and ten days later make a sowing of 
Blood Bed, Perfection and Pragnell's Exhibition. 
Allow distsEuices of 18 inches between the lines, 
not with t^e idea of producing large roots, which 
are seldom appreciated, but with the object of 
securing thorough maturity and colour in roots 
of medium size. Sow the seeds a little deeper 
in the ground than advised for Carrots, but in 
other respecte the practice should be the same. 

Spring Cahhage. — ^The general appearance of 
this important crop is all that could be desired. 
Ellams's Early Dwarf is the variety relied upon 
here, and at present we are cutting nice little 
compact "heads," with full and hard centres. 
In the early batch of between two and three 
thousand plante I have not been able to detect 
a dozen plants that have run to seed. 
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millTIEITS FOI TIE EISHIIt WEEL 



MONDAY, 



TUESDAY, Apb, 



FRIDAY, 



Apb. 24— Easter Monday. Back Holiday. ' 

{Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees Meet, aod Na- 
tional Auricula and Primula 
Society's feliow combined. 
Apb. 28— Royal Botanic Society Meet. 



;.26< 



BALES FOR THE 1¥EEK. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT- 

Hardy Border and Herbaceous Flantf*, Roses. Pa^ms, 

Plants, Perennials, <&c., at (57 and 68, Cheaptide, E.G., 

by Pi'otheroe <& Moiris, at li o'clock. 
FRIDAY NEXT- 

Tradc Sales of imported Orchids : also 6,50u O. cris- 

Eum, 1,3(0 O. Pescatorei, <Scc., at 07 A 68, Chcapside,- 
;.C., by Protheroe &. Morris, at 12 30. 
{ForfurUur particulars see our Advertisement eolumnB,) 



Atbbage Tehpebatubb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty- three Years at Chiswick 
-49 7. 
Aciual Tempkpattbes :— 

London. — Tiietday, April 18 (6 p.m.) : Max. 47* ; 
Min.37'. 
Gardeners' Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street. . 
Covent Garden, London.— TF«dne«dav. Apr. 19 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 29'V ; Temp.. 44*. HailstormF. 
Pboyinces. — Tuesday, April 18 (6 p.m.) : Max. 48% 
S. Devon ; Min. 40^, N.E. Scotland. 



Jonathan 
Rashlalgh. 



The death, at the age cf 
eighty-five, removes another 
of cur oldest and most 
valued contributors. Mr. Eashleigh, who 
died at Menabilly, Cornwall, on the 12ih 
inst., was an enthusiast in gaidening 
matters acd the pcsaessor of one cf the 
most interesting gardens in the county. He 
was born on January 7, 1820, and was one 
of the best-known men in Cornwall. He 
was educated at Harrow acd at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Among his closest friends 
were Archbishop Temple, Lord Iddesleigh, 
Lord Coleridge, Sir Thomas Aclakd, %ad 
the Hon. and Eev. J. Towksexd Poscawen, 
all of whom predeceased him. Mr. Bash- 
lsigh took an active part in Cornwall 
county affairs, and had been High Sheriff. 
He was twice married, and leaves several 
children. Whilst a lover of plants in 
general, he was a specialist co far as 
Conifers, Bamboos, and Eucaljpti are con- 
cerned, and his garden is specially rich in 
species, which he collected v»ith f;reat 
pains and judgment. The favourable 
ciimatal conditions of that part of Cornvrall 
enabled him to grow many species which are 
tender in other parts of the country, cr aie 
€ven unable to withstand a ruder climate of 
other counties. His communications to this 
journal were frequent, the last note being 
one in his own handwriting quite recently 
published relating to the measurements of 
certain Cedars, especially these in the 
gardens of his old friend the late Mr. Bakeb, 
of Bayfordbury, Herts. 

Illustrations of Palms, Eucalypti, Tree- 
Ferns, Dracaenas, Mexican and other Pines, 
growing at Menabilly have often l)een given 
in our columns. Mr. Rashleigh was a 
representative of a type which, in spite of 
the greatly exteided interest in gardening 
generally, unfortunately does not increase in 
proportion. We allude to those ^ho are not 
only "fond of flowers," but arc not satisfied 
till they know something about them. 



German Soutk-West Africa (see Sopple- 
mentary Illustration). — Public attention has 
lately been attracted to this comer of the globe 
on account of the difficulties which the Oerman 
colonists have had to encounter with the natives. 
The district lies to the north-west of our Cape 
Colony, between it and the Portuguese posses- 
tions on the west coast. The German Govern- 



ment are doing their best to develop the 
resources of the Colony, and to encourage, where 
the conditons are favourable, afforestation and 
the culture of useful plants. Our valued corre- 
spondent, Herr Dinteb, who was formerly at La 
Mortola, holds a high position in the Forest 
Department, and, as we have previously an- 
noimced, will shortly return for a short time 
to Germany. His address will be Bautzen, 
Saxony. To him we are indebted for tke 
characteristic photographs now reproduced. 
Tkey show that however sterile the soil 
may be in some places, it is rich enough to 
support the growth of fine speoies of Ficus, 
Acacia and other trees. Other photographs, not ' 
reproduced^ show the extraoidinarily rapid growth 
of some young trees planted out nnder Mr. 
Dimtbb's care. To the botanist this district will 
alwajs have a special interest as the home of the 
Welwitschia, that uncouth- looking plant, which 
looks as if it might he a denizen cf another world, 
very different from thi', and the interest attach- 
ing to which, great as it was on its first discovery, 
has not subsided even now. 

LiNNEAN Society.— The next general meeting 
of the Society will be held on Thursday, May 4, 
1905, at 8 P.M. Papers:— Mr. A. G. Tanslby, 
M.A, F.Z.S. : "(Ecology, its Present Position 
and Probable Development." Mr. B. N. Bud- 
MOBi Bbowm: "The Flora of Gough Island" 
(communicated by Mr. W. Bottikg Hbhslet, 
F.B.S., P.L.S.). 

The London Geoloqical Field Class, 
conducted by Professor Sbelbt, F.B.S., begins its 
twentieth year's season on Saturday, April 29, 
with a visit to the North Downs at Betchworth. 
The Field Clas j, it hich is canied on continuously 
on the Saturday afternoons in May, Jone and 
July, affords practical teaching in Geology by 
studying direct from Nature the structure and 
modf 8 of occurrence of the rocks in the basin of 
the Thames and adjacent country. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
J. W. Jab via, F.G.S , St. Mark's College, Chelsea, 
London. S.W. 

The Elder. — There is a saying that when 
the Elder is in bloom the summer is half over. 
As we gathered a few days since fully-expanded 
flowers of the Golden Elder, we tiust the saying 
does not apply to this particular species. Near 
by were dusUrs of the common Elder, advanced 
indeed, but not more than sufficiently so to indi- 
cate that summer is approaching. By the way, 
we may remind the reader that the Golden Elder 
is a variety of the Canadian species SambucuF, 
and not of the common European species. The 
inflorescence of the latter is a flat-topped, spread- 
ing, much- branched cyme, whilst in the Canadian 
Elder the flowers are arranged in elongated 
panided cymes. To ensure the full colouration of 
the leaves it is necessary to cut the bush hard 
back in late autumn or early spring. 

The Board of Agriculture.— The activity 
displayed in recent years by the Board of Agri- 
culture is most praiseworthy. Following in the 
wake of the marvellous United States Department 
of Agriculture, our own authorities, by means of 
leaflets and other publications, now circulate 
information of great value to farmers and gar- 
deners. Although that information has been 
and is to a large extent supplied through the 
class-journals, yet it is quite clear either that 
those periodicals do not reach the great body of 
agriculturists, or that the cultivators pay little 
heed to what is put before them, even when the 
subject is of the utmost moment to them in the 
conduct of their business. Improved methods 
of education are gradually working a reform in 
this matter. In the meantime the Government 
Agricultural Department id, as we have said, 
doing gcod work by diffusing as widely as 



poBEible serviceable information. As an example 
of this we. may. mention a secies of coloured 
diagrams illustrating some of the more common 
diseases of trees in this country, together 
with sheets of explanatory letterpress. The 
illu&trations before us represent the external 
appearance of several of the more common fungi, 
whilst the text is not only explanatory, but it 
furnishes in a concise form directions for the 
prevention and if not for the cure of the disease, 
at least for the palliation of its effects. As a 
matter of minor importance it may be incidentally 
mentioned that the arrangement of the scales cf 
the cones in the various conifers figured is 
peculiar. We hope the Board will quickly 
follow up this series with others of a similar 
character. 

National Dahlia Society. — We have 
received a supplement to the Official Catalogue of 
this Society, It hich bringa the list of varieties up 
to date by including all the new<r introductions 
and those which will be sent out into commerce 
for the first time in 1905. 

The Nurserymen, Market Gardeners' 
and General Hailstorm Insurance Corpor- 
ation, Ltd.— The tenth annual general meeting 
of this company was held at the registered officer, 
41 and 42, King Street, Covtnt Garden, W.C., on 
Friday the 7th imt , when Mr. Harbt J. Vktich 
presided. The progress of the Company has been 
continued, the income for the year having 
increased to je20C4 8s. Id. The aseets of the 
company now amount to £20,229 ISt. 4d., and the 
reserve fund now stands at X9,C00. The usual 
dividend of 6 per cent, and bonus of 2 J per cent. 
was agreed to. It was noted that the company 
still had the same chairman, directors and 
secretary as at its formation. 

Mr. T. W. Briscoe, who for some time 
past has had charge of the collection of Orchids 
in the Boyal Gardens, Eew, has been appointed 
by Messrs. Jas. Vbitch & Sons, Ltd.. to under- 
take the management of the Orchida at Langley 
in succession to Mr. Sedbm. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.— With a view of obtaining accurate records 
of the growth and development of ordinary forest 
trees in the north of England, an attempt is bebg 
made by the Forestry Lecturer in this College to 
arrange for the careful measurement and obser- 
vation, at suitable intervals, of small sample 
plots in Efitate Woodlands which illustrate the 
growth of Oak, Beech, Ash, Larch, Scotch Pine, 
Spruce and other forest trees of economic import- 
ance. It is hoped by such means to arrive at 
definite conclusions as to the value of the various 
species of timber trees grown in the north of 
England and the volume of timber which can be 
produced per acre on different soils and situations 
by various methods of thinning and under the 
influence of the varying climatic conditions pre- 
vailing on the eastern and western sides of the 
four northern counties. The size of individual 
areas suggested as suitable for the purpose are 
not less than one quarter or more than an acre in 
extent, the exact size being determined in each 
case by the crop on the ground, conditions of 
growth, &c. In the event of a sample plot being 
laid out it will be necessary for the following con- 
ditions to be carefully observed:— (1) The pre- 
servation of the crop or sample plot in the same 
condition in which it existed at the time of 
measurement, by allowing all trees to stand until 
mature, with the exception of necessary thinnings 
which may be advised from time to time for the 
benefit of the main crop. (2) The retention of all 
trees standing round the edges of the sample plot 
until the latter is ripe, so that sudden isolation 
may not cause damage by wind. (3) The notify- 
ing of aU deaths or windfalls occurring on the 
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sample plots to the Fowsfc^ Expert of tbe 
College, and the grantinf; of HeceBsary facilities 
for its inspection. Several woodland proprietors 
have already given their ectpport to the above 
scheme, full particulars of which may be obtained 
from Mr. A. C. Forbes, Lecturer on Forestry, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and to 
whom those willing to assist in the work should 
*pply. 

Presentation to Mr. Samuel Arnott.— 
Our readers will ,be interested to learn that our 
correspondent, Mr. Samuel Abnott, has been 
presented by his fellow-townsman of Carsethorn, 
in which place he has resided during the past , 
twenty-one years, with a handsome gold watch, 
together with an elegant silver tea-kettle and 
heating-lamp for Mrs. Abnott. Mr. Abnott, 
who is removing to Mazwelltown, was the guest 
of his friends and neighbours at a public dinner 
held in Kirk bean School on Friday, April 7, on 
which occasion the presentation was made. 

Grouse Disease.— The President of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed . 
a Committee to eoquire into the nature and 
causes of Grouse dtiea«e, and to report whether 
any, and if so what, preventive or remedial 
measures can with advantage be taken with 
respect to it. The Committee will be constituted 
as follows:— The Marquis of Tullibardine, M.V.O., 
D.S.O., Earl de Grey, K.C.V.O , Lord Henry 
Montague Douglas-Scott, the Lord Lovat, C.V.O , 
C.B., D.S.O., Mr. W. Dudley W. Drummond, 
Mr. James Graham, The Mackintoeh of Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Bonald Craufurd Munro-Fergusoo, 
M.P., Mr. Beginald Henry Rimington- Wilson, 
Dr. William Somerville, an assistant-secretary to 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The 
Chairman of the Committee will be Lord LoFat, 
and Mr. A. S. Leslie, Secretary. The co6t of the 
•enquiry will be defrayed by subscription, and 
it is g^uaranteed that no charge in respect of it 
will fall upon public funds. 

Graftinq and its Effects.— In the older 
text-books it was laid down that grafting pro- 
duced no perceptible change in either stock or 
acion. If this were the case the reasons for 
^^nrafting would be comparatively slight. More 
recent investigations have shown, as might have 
been expected, both physiological and structural 
changes. M. Colin has lately been examining 
the structural changes in the Etalk bearing the 
bunch in some grapes grown for wine-making 
and finds a diffeience in the size, number and 
distribution of the fibre- vascular strands and of 
the liber-cells. 

publications received.- ifmot'r« 0/ iht RoicA 
Caledonian Horticultural ,socieiy. This in the flrat part of 
a new series. Tho coDtoots include Alpine Plants, by 
K. Lind&ay; Hybrid isatioo, by Dr. Wilson: Roses; by 
the late Hugh Dickson, &Q.—M€teoroloQical Noles and 
Jicmarks for 1904 by Jas. Whitton. These are from 
records kept at Queen's Park. Glassow. The rainfall 
was slightly under average ; wiili regard to the tempera- 
tare the averages were ^lighlly higher than those of tho 
preceding year.— T/ie Estate Magazine, supplement to 
tho Country GeuHetnen't Kttale Book. April. Contents: 
The Ellesmere Estate?, with portrait of the Earl of 
Ellcsmeie ; Japanese Larch and Larch Diseases, by J. 
Simpson; atd Notes on Gardening and Agriculture.— 
BuXlKtia oj the Deparhnciit of Agricultare, Jamaica. March. 
Contents: Citronelia Gra^s in Ceylon, Half-way Tree, 
Jamaica; Diseases uf Cocoanuts, Experiments with 
S4igar-cane, aud Cu ture of Ornamental Shrubs and 
Climbers. — H'lttem Au»tialian Year - Book for 
\90i-4. By Malcolm Fraser. This should be studied 
by all iotereated in the Colony, as it gives an 
excellent hint of its pa&t history and present condi- 
tions. The flora and tnrest resources arc duly con- 
sidered. — From the Ootarlo Agricultural College : 
Bulletin 139, An Ex^jerimcntal SUipmeat of Fruit to 
MVinnipeg, by J. B. Keynolds. aud liO, The B'sults of 
IHild Experiments with Farm Crops, by C. A. Zavitz.— 
Journal dc la SodHi d' Horticulture du Japan; January 
and February. Tlild periodical contains short notes 
printed in French, and ioager articles in Japanese.— 
From tbe New York A gr cultural Experiment Station : 
BolJetin No. a^d, Seed Seleclion According to Sptciffc 
Oravity, by V. A. Clark. — Journal d Horiicultnre de 
Culture Mamichire et de Viticulture de la Suisse Romnndc. 
A montliiy paper published by the professors of tho 
Ccole d' Horticulture, certain amatenrs and rj'ofes- 
sionals, and 1' Association desanciens E 67e8 de 1 U :ole. 
—Nuovo QiornaU Botanico Italiano, Vol. xll.. No. I.— 
BulleHao de'la SodetA, liotanica Jtaliana. December. 
1901, and January and February, 1905. 



NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 



The Cultivation and Preparation of Para 
Rubber, By W. H. Johnaon, F.L.S., P.E.H.S., 
Director of Agriculture, Gold Coast Colony, 
West Africa. Illustrated. (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co.) 8vo, pp. 99, 7<. 6d. net. 
Anything calcalated to extend the cultiva- 
tion of the best rubber - producinf^ plants and to 
iacrease the supplies of a substance which has 
been for many years, and is still, increasing in 
demand for the thousand- and-one uses to which 
rubber is now put, is to be welcomed as a contri- 
bution towards allaying some of the anxiety that 
has long been felt as to the prospect of future 
supplies, or the discovery of a real substitute. No 
substltutas, however, can ever be eipeoted to 
approach in value and usefulness that particular 
kind of luhber upon which the reputation of the 
article was orig^nslly founded ; consequently the 
book before us is all the more welcome as it deals 
only with the Para Bubber-plant. From this tree 
(Hevea) the best quality of rubber is still obtained 
to-day, as it was on the introduction of the sub- 
stance into this country in 1770, when a square 
half -inch of Para rubber was Eold at 3s , and was 
to be had at one place only in London, its won- 
derful property being that of "wiping from paper 
the marks of a black-lead pencil." 

That Para rubber still lules the market, and this 
because of its very durable quality, whicli defies 
not only substitutes tut even competitors, is 
proved by Mr. Johnson's quotation of prices from 
London experts, where, on p. 9, he shows that 
Para rubber, obtained from cultivated plants 
grown in Ceylon, bad so recently as September, 
1901, realised the record price of 5s. 6d. per lb., 
and further, from various samples submitted for 
valuation at different dates from July, 1902, to 
January^ 1903, fine Ceylon-grown Para fetched on 
an average 6d. per lb. more than hard-cured fine 
Para prepared in its native country. These are 
facts of considerable interest both to the planter 
as well as to the broker and manufacturer. The 
great drawback to* the introduction of the Para 
plant (Hevea brasilieosis) into Biitish Colonies or 
possessions hitherto has been the difficulty of 
raising plants from seeds owing to the oil con- 
tained in them, which, turning rancid, has pre- 
vented germination; and, further, the Hevea 
being a large tree, some years must of neceesity 
elapse before any return could be obtained from 
the yield of lubber. So far back as 1873 the first 
experiments were made in transmitting seeds and 
cuttings of Hevea rubber plants from Kew to 
India, and about three years later a large con- 
signment was sent to Ceylon, 90 per cent, of the 
plants reachiog their destination in excellent con- 
dition. From theso plants, which grew well, form- 
ing handsome spreading trees, large quantities of 
cuttings were struck and distributed. 

Mr. Johnson tell ub, "as the result of this intro- 
duction, an important agricultural industry has 
developed in the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon. 
... It is estimated that there are now about 
12,000 acres planted with this tree in Ceylon, 
while in the Malay Peninsula there is a still 
larger area under Para rubber cultivation. The 
small amount of cultural skill required to soc- 
ceasfnliy cultivate the Para rubber tree, coupled 
with the high prices paid for the rubber which 
the cultivated trees produce in comparison with 
that paid for other grades of rubber, has no 
doubt largely influenced planters in selecting 
the Para tree in preference to other rubber- 
producing plants." 

It is satisfactory to know, on the authority of 
Mr. Johnson, that "in the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, this tree, grown in experimental plots in 
the Botanic Garden, Aburi, which is situated 
1,500 feet above^sea-level, and where the averaj^e 



mean temperature is about 81*5* Fahr, and th« 
annual average rainfall 47 inches, promises 
better results than any other rubber-prodooinc^ 
plant, indigenous or exotic." Moreover, to sani 
up this part of the question, Mr. Johneon further 
says: "The manner in which this tree has 
adapted itself to the various climatic conditions 
obtaining in the difTerent countries mentioned is 
almost unique in tropical cultivation," the 
countries referred to besides the Gold Coast 
being India, Jamaica, Dominica, St. Vinoent^ 
Grenada, Trinidad, Zanzibar, Uganda Protec- 
torate, and Mozambique. 

In the third chapter of the took, which is 
devoted to the cultivation of the tree, we find 
some interesting notes on propagation, in which 
the merits and demerits of seeds verms cuttings 
are discussed, and information is afforded as to 
the proper site for a plantation, the distance 
apart to plant the trees, and the methods of 
transplanting. 

The next chapter, which is very brief, is 
devoted to insect pests and fungoid diseases, the 
brevity being fortunately indicative of the 
scarcity of these pests, for we are informed that 
notvrithstanding that certain inEects and fungi 
are found on the plants, " no disease has up to 
the present time been discovered seriously to 
affect this tree under cultivation." 

The succeeding chapters, which are devoted 
respectively to the collection of the rubber, the ' 
preparation of the rubber from the latex, and 
the yield from cultivated trees, will be especially 
useful to those who contemplate embarking in 
this important branch of culture ; as will also 
the succeeding chapter, on the "Establishment 
and Maintenance of a Para Bubter Plantation." 
The concluding chapter, on the "Commercial 
Value of the Oil in Hevea Seeds," is interesting ; 
and though it is stated that the oil might beuEed 
for the various purposes to which Linseed oil is 
now applied, and the residue of the seeds used as 
cattle food, it would seem to us that with the 
cumerous oil-seeds now in the market, and owinj? 
to the presumably purgative character of the oil 
of Euphortiaceous seeds, as shown in the Castor- 
oil, Croton-oil, Jatropha, and other allied plants, 
it would be some time before the seeds of the 
Hevea cleared themselves from the evil reputation 
of its allies. 

In everything connected with Gold Coast 
plants, especially those having any economic 
value or interest, Mr. Johnson speaks with con- 
siderable weight, as he has had a very long 
experience in Tropical Africa, and holds the posi- 
tion of Director of Agriculture in the Gold Coast 
Colony, besides which, in 1902, he was, as stated 
on the title-page, commissioned by Government 
to visit Ceylon to study the methods employed 
there in the cultivation and preparation of Para 
rubber and other agricultural staples for market* 
with a view to introduce them into West Africa. 
The outcome of this visit is embodied in the 
book before us. 



Pictorial, Practical Tree and Shrub 
Culture. By Walter Wright and W. 
Dallimore. (Cassell & Co.). Is. 

The title-page further states that this is a 
"practical manual giving directions for propa- 
gating, planting, and pruning trees and shrube, ' 
and selections for various purposes," and the 
contents amply justify the title. In the preface 
we are told that th - letterpress is wholly the 
work of Mr. W. Dallimore. We congratulate him 
and the editor on the production of an admirable ' 
little book. Its size does not admit of much 
elaboration, but the information supplied is, so 
tjkv as it goes, exc silent and ascur^te, and furnishes 
a marked contrast to the paste-and-scissors compi- 
lations sometimes palmed off upon a too confidin ^ 
public. The practical details supply just what U 
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-wanted, and what we may add is often difficult to 
^d. The selections of shrubs intended for dif- 
ferent purposes are judicious, and the plants are 
properly named. The illustrations, though 
rather ooarsely executed, do really illustrate the 
text^ and a table of contents and an index facili- 
tate consultation. There are some omissions 
which we should be glad to see filled, such as 
Laorelia aromatica, Berberis Thunbergii, the 
golden-leaved Oak, Quercus Concordia, &c., and a 
fuller description of Yitis Ck)ignetisB and its allies 
is desirable. Plcea is included in the index, but 
it is not to be found at the page indicated, but at 
p. 147. But it is clear that compression rather 
than expansion was necessary, and the wonder is 
that the author has been enabled to pack so 
much into 150 pages. The work is so good that 
we should like to see a fuller treatise on the 
sabject from his pen. 



TREES IHD SHRUBS. 



INTERGEAFTING BRANCHES. 

While living at Watsonville, California, 
U.S A., I noticed a large orchard of Apple-trees, 
all of which were grafted as seen in the sketch 
(6g. 105). I thought it somewhat of a novelty, 
so made it my business to call on Mr. M. Tuttle, 
the owner of the orchard, and chatted with him 
about his Apple-trees. He said it occurred to 
him that by grafting from one main branch to 
another it would save placing "props" to the 
trees, allow more room in fruit-gathering time, 
and prevent the branches from breaking owing to 
the weight of the crop. The twigs were bent 
toward each other, and twisted round. When I 
siw them the grafts w€re from 1^ to 2 inches in 
thickness, the trees having been planted about 
twelve years. Another thiug I noticed was 
that all the best fruit grows in the orchards 
where the ground is ploughed and harrowed or, 
as they term it, cultivated. The trees are planted 



THE MAGNOLIAS. 

Maokolias succeed best in warm positions and 

in, a moderately rich s(h1, which should be of a 

fvee, open texture, and great care should be taken 

in transplanting them that no fibrous roots be 

broken off, as the shrubs are somewhat impatient 

of root disturbance ; judgment should also be 

exercised with a newly- planted bed as regards 

protection from frost. This is easily afforded by 

covering the top with a good coating of stable- 

mmnure, and by wrapping the trunks roimd with 

a mat, transplanting being done in October. 

Magnolia glauca and some others grow beet in a 

peat soil in a moist situation. They are generally 

increased by layers put down in the spring or 

autumn or by Eeeds. When the la jers are first 

taken off they should be potted in a mixture of 

loam and peat placed in a close fmme till they 

hare made freeh roots ; none of the leaves should 

be taken off or their tops shortened, as they will 

not succeed so well, for the more branches and 

leaves are on them the Eooner they will strike 

roots. Some cultivators cut off many of the 

leases and shoots from the layers ^hcn they, are 

fint taken off, thinking that the roots will not 

have so much to nourish, which is the very 

reason they often lose great parts of their crops. 

Layers of any kind of shrub when first taken off 

diould not have a single leaf removed until tliey 

have made fresh root. Even if their tops flag 

ever so much, so long as there is life the leaves 

will draw up the sap and help the plant to root 

airesh. The Chinese kinds are often inarched 

or budded on M. obovata,. and take readilr. 

Yeneeriog and side - cleft grafting are also 

practised in July and August, the stocks operated 

upon being placed in a close frame until union is 

effected. 

The^eenhouse kinds thrive best in a mixture 
of peat and loam, and are also increased on 
M. obovata, one of the readiest-growing kinds. 
M. fuscata or Michelia fuscata, and any of the 
weak species, may be increased with facility from 
csttings taken off as soon as ripe and planted in 
a pot of sand under a glass. The seeds of the 
North American species are received annually 
from that country when ripe, and should be sown 
a9 soon as possible after their arrival, and kept 
moist until they germinate in pots of light, rich 
earth, covering them half an inch deep. These 
may be placed either in a hotbed or in a waim, 
sheltered situation, cr tbey may be sown in the 
open ground, and when the plants are of sufficient 
sixe they should be planted out singly into pots 
and sheltered till they have taken fresh roots, 
and should be protected from the frost by a 
frame for two or three successive winters, giving 
them the benefit of the open-air in mild 
weather. C. S, 



Fig. io5.- mutual support afforded by 
intkr-oraftino branches. 



in straight rows seen from whichever way they 
are looked at, the rows being 25 to 30 feet apart, 
according to the variety of Apple-tree planted. 
0, Oihom, Dunstahle. 



an equal number of buds. The sepals are 
partly reflexed, about 1 inch long by i inch 
broad, light brown in colour marked with darker 
brown. The petals are 1^ inch long, and almost 
as broad, being curved slightly towards the lip ; 
they are a beautiful shade of pink alightiy tinged 
with violet colour, shading to nearly white at the 
h^ae. The labellum is very large and handsome, 
the side lobes are deep green, with broad dark- 
brown markings, and the apex of the lip of bright 
violet colour. Buaning for two-thirde t^e length 
of the labellum is a dense straw-coloured crests 
which is a very prominent and distinetive feature. 
When the petals are flattened the flowers have a 
a diameter of fuUy 3 inches. W, B, 



KEW NOTES. 

LissocBiLus Mahomi, Rol/e. — Thifr is a very 
handson>e and noble new speciee now flowering 
in the Victoria-house. Mr. Bolfe has' named it 
in honour of M. J. Mahon, of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, and late Curator of the Botanical Gardens, 
Entebbe, Ugand>i. Mr. Mahon sent the tuberous 
roots to Kew from Uganda in the latter half of 
the J ear 1902 ; since which time they have been 
grown under stove conditions, being potted in a 
compost of three-parts fibrous yellow loam and 
one-part of leaf -soil, with a considerable addi- 
tion of silver-Fand. It has grown vigorously 
under this treatment, and now fully occupies a 
10-inch pot with its fieshy roots. L. Mahoni is 
of the same giant proportions as L. giganteus, 
which vas flo«rered by Sir Trevor Lawrence in 
May, 1888, and was figured in the Gardeners* 
Chronicle for May 19 of that year. The species 
now fiowering has very stout, Phaius-like gprowth, 
the linear-lanceolate leaves measuring 6 feet in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in breadth. Tbe stout, 
erect peduncle (which has been about six weeks 
developing) is 8 feet in height, and will pro- 
bably grow another foot by the time it is 
fully r'eveloped. At the present time there 
are f out teen fully- expanded fiowerp, and about 



FLIIISTS' FL8VEIS. 

■ ■ ■• ■ 
SOME NEW GREEN-EDaED SHOW 

AURICULAS. 
NoTBwoBTHT additions axe being made to the 
green-edged section of the Show Aurieola. The 
fiorist places this section at t^^e head of the group. 
The edge is a very highly-priied "property/" 
in the Auricula, and years of patient toil must 
have been spent in developing it. The piire> 
rich green on the edge of a finely-formed, stout 
and flat pip is considered to be one of rare beauty 
and value ; next to this comee the zone of l^Bsk 
body colour, which in a -peadeet flower should m^ 
strike through to the edge of the segmente. En- 
closed in this the paste, which is a circle of 
brilliant white meal, smooth, dense, and circular 
in a good flower ; and then the golden tube, waxy 
in substance and circular in outline when at ita 
best ; and round the mouth the anthers, not too 
prominent, dusted with gold, and hiding from 
view the stigma, which is at a lower level in the 
tube. A perfect green-edged Auricula is still aa 
ideal flower. Approximate perfection is of very 
slow development, but progress is being made,, 
and that is matter for congratulation. 

The veteran Ben Simonite of Sheffield is now 
the principal raiser and distributor of new 
varieties. He is this season offering two new 
green-edged Auriculas, having obtained sufficient 
stock. They are Henry Wilson, paste dense, 
sparkling and smooth, body colour black, edge 
pure green, tube golden, and pip of perfect form. 
It was shown in such flne character at the 
Midland Auricula show at Birmingham in 190^ 
that it was selected as the premier flower. From 
appearance it is a vigorous grower. Dr. Hardy 
has also been seen on the exhibition table, and it 
has on a few occasions been selected as the 
premier bloom at the shows held in London and 
Manchester. In its best character it worthily 
commemorates that old-time Lancashire florist 
after whom it was named. It has a bright green 
edge, golden tube, solid paste, black body colour, 
and fine form. It should be remembered that a 
new Auricula may be exhibited by the raiser 
half-dozen or more years before it can be put 
into commerce, so slowly do some yield increase- 
in the form of offsets. 

Gladiator is another of the veteran's seedlings 
he describes it as a flower of the flnest quality, 
with pure green edge, black body colour, clear solid 
paste, golden tube, and the pip of fine shape. 
Shirley Hibberd, also one of Simonite's raising, 
appears to improve in cultivation, and Mr. James 
Douglas describes it as " a very fine Auricula— 
I think even superior to Abbe Liszt. ; it has a 
beautiful gold tube, white paste, black body 
colour, and a fine green edge." It has been shown 
in good character during the past two or three 
years, and was distributed five years ago ; it has 
been selected as premier, and awarded a First- 
class Certificate of Merit. Mr. Simonite is also 
distributing Diomed, which he describes favour- 
ably ; but the name of the raiser is not given ; 
it is probably one of Mr. Homer's raising. A 
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new green-edged Auricula whicli is beGoming 
popular, and which has been well illustrated at 
Auncnla shows, is Abraham Barker, raised, I 
MUeve, and distributed by Mr. Thomas Lord, of 
Todmorden; the edge is of a distinct olive-green, 
the various parts well proportioned, a vigorous 
^ptywer, and an extremely useful variety. 

I have seen in Mr. James Douglas's collection 
jSk vaoriety raised by Mr. B. Simonite, bearing the 
name of Chloe, though I do not think it has been 
formally put into commerce. It produces 
refined pips, the edge of an unusually lovely 
^reen, with a zone of black body colour ; but I 
fancy it is lacking in constitutional vigour. Mr. 
Douglas has a new variety named Greenfinch, a 
bright and attractive flower of good properties, 
but the stock appears to be limited. 

Of the standard sorts^ some of which still 
command a high price, there are Abb^ Lisst 
(Douglas), which is generally shown in excellent 
character ; James Hannaford (Simonite), which, 
when first shown promised well, but has not 
maintained its early character, and Mrs. Hen- 
wood, an excellent variety in addition to being a 
good grower. Page's Champion, Leigh's Colonel 
Taylor, and Booth's Freedom, which fifty years 
ago were the "cracks" of the green-edged section, 
are now rarely met with. The red F. D. 
Homer, Snitherfield Green, Talisman, John 
Garratt, &C'> represent a group of cheaper sorts, 
with which the new beginner in Auricula culture 
nay commence operations, and test his ability 
to grow the more expensive sorts. 

For not one of the foregoing can perfection be 
daimed, but they are as so many stepping-stones 
tying in the path of progress, and an examina- 
tion of their striking pips, when seen in their 
best character, seems to impart strength to the 
confident belief that they are but as prophecies 
of higher forms. R. D. 



BAY TREES. 

Bt no means the least remarkable feature of 
Messrs. Sanders' Nursery at Bruge?, is the 
collection of Bay trees (Lauras nobilis). There 
are tens of thousands of them, ranging from 
plants a few inches in height to 8tat<^ly bashes 
12 feet and upwards ranged avenue-wise on 
either side of one of the walks. In so vast a 
collection variations in form are noticeable. The 
one we illustrate (fig. 106) shows a tree of 
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HOIE COIRESPOIilEICE. 

(The Editor doet noi hold himself rupontible far .Dk 
opiniont expreued by hU CorrespondenU. ) 
THE CUCUMBER "SPOT" DISEASE. — 0» 
p. 219 in the issue for April 8, Mr. Thomas saja: 
" The most likely cause, in Mr. Ward's opiniofw 
for the attack of the disease is to be found in the 
weak and worn-out condition of the plants after 
a period of heavy and continuous fruiting, mr- 
viting attack in their more or lees enfeebM 
state." By reference to my letter on p. ISO, aai 



MAKING NOTE OF FAILURES. 

Wi may often learn more by taking note of 
failures than from recording successes. During 
the present year keep a strict account of all lack 
of success, and next year will t^e one of the most 
successful you have ever known, all other things 
being equal. 

The Sksp Bxxkbbpbss. 

Most of us commenced by keeping bees in 
ekeps. I well remember how much I learned of 
bees and their ways by closely observing them 
^ing in and out of that first skep. To reap the 
full reward of bee-keeping bar frame hives mu^t 
replace the skeps, but how to get the bees from 
one to the other is the difficulty. 

DniviNa Bbbs. 
The best way is to drive the bees from the 
ekep in the following manner. Give the bees 
CO be transferred a puff of smoke through the en- 
trance, and wait two or three minutes. This 
allows them every opportunity to gorge them- 
aelves with honey. Having allowed the time 
to elapse, give them another pufT, overturn the 
stock, and puff again. Place the overturned skep • 
in a bucket, and put an empty skep on the stock, 
so that the sides coincide. Drum the sides of 
the hive containing the stock gently, and the 
bees will soon be in the top s^ep. Take the 
«ombs containing brood and tie them in the 
frames with two pieces of tape, taking care that 
the oombe touch the tops of the frames. Fit the 
remaining frames with full sheets of brood foun- 
dation (sheets eight to the pound). Shake the 
bees on the frames, drive them down with smoke, 
put on the quilt and feeder, wrap up warmly, and 
success is almost certain. Some people simply 
place the stock above frames, and allow the 
bees to transfer themselves ; but the process is a 
slow one, and far from economical. Chloris, 



Fig. 106.— standakd pyramidal bay and azaleas in MESsas. sandsbs' 

NURSERY AT BRUGES. 



peculiarly marked conical form, doubtless aided 
by a little timely pinching. 

Some of the trees are veterans, send'mg up in 
abundance suckers, by means of which they can 
be propagated ; and, as we have said, there is a 
peifect army of juveniles destined to succeed 
their forbears. Handsome and fragrant as is the 
Bay, there are other shrubs which might be used 
for the sake of variety. In particular we would 
mention Laurelia aromatica, to which we refer 
on p. 252. It is true that we do not know at 
present how far that shrub is amenable to 
propagation, but every effort should be made to 
multiply so desirable a hardy shrub when it 
would prove a formidable rival to the Bay. 



to that on p. 188, he will find that he has mk 
proiented me, unwittingly, no doubt,^ inas- 
much as I did not express the opinion whi<^ he 
ascribes to me. I simply attributed the cause of 
••spot'* in Cucumber leaves to unfavourable 
external as well as internal conditions oocorriag 
aftfr the fire-heat has been dispensed with, 
merely mentioning that the then nearly-exhausted 
plants would be more susceptible to the diiease 
than young vigorous plants just coming into tear- 
ing would be. Mr. Thomas says that as far as prac- 
tical experience goes he is in agreement with me 
that the composition and condition of the soil 
under expert management have nothing to do 
with the appearance of the "spot," adding, "but 
this is not to say that science, after all, may not 
pro e 1 y demonstration that a certain chemical 
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treatment of tbe soil may effect a preTenticn of 
the ' disease/' We might as ^ell infer Ihat a 
«hemidftl treatment of the soil in -which Vines, 
Feach-treep, and Boses are growing will cffec- 
tnaiiy prevent mildew aj^pearing on the foliage 
growing under unfavourable atmospheric con- 
•difions. The cause of "spot" appearing on 
Cucumber-leavep, and mildew on the foliage of 
Vines, Boses, &c., is to he attributed to the 
atmospheric conditions of the houses in which 
the respective plants are growing [which favour 
the development of the fungus]. A low tem- 
perature with a humid atmosphere will cause 
mildew to appear on the foliage of Boses and 
Tines, and if tbe same conditions are present in 
Cucumber - houses they will also induce [the 
growth of the fungus which pj oduces] *• spot " in 
Oucumbers. The best preventive of the diEease 
is to maintain a minimum temperature of be- 
tween 65** to 70^ distributing in the afternoon 
only sufficient moistuie for promoting and main- 
taining a healthy growth in the plants, and 
applying the moisture sufficiently early to admit 
of the pathways, Ac, becoming fairly dry before 
sunset. Avoid opening the dcois more than is 
necessary during the winter and ppriog months, 
especially those farthest frcm the heating 
apparatus during the presence of north and eait 
winds and rain. When wheeling in the compost 
for top-dressing, it is a good plan to hang a 
couple of mats or similar material on either side 
the door and close up to Ihe wall, as a means of 
preventing currents of cold air coming in contact 
with the plants. With this object in view the 
door should be opened and closed as quickly as 
possible, selecting if possible a calm, waim day 
for the work. la short, while a good brisk heat 
is maintained in the entire length of the pipes, 
and a buoyant atmosphere is Eecured day and 
nigh^, "epot" is not likely to put in an appear- 
ance, on tbe foliage of strong, free-growiog, well- 
care4-for plants. Some will say, " Why dispense 
with. fire-heat at all ? " The answer to this ques- 
tion is obviously to lessen the cost of production in, 
say, midsummer, when climatic conditions appear 
to be favourable to this being reasonably done 
with^safety. As stated in my two previous letters, 
it is at this critical point that the danger from 
"spot" is most to be feared and guarded against, 
and when, in my opinion, vaporising the houses 
with! sulphur with CampbelVs Vaporising 
Machines will prove effective as a preventive 
if npt a cure for "spot." May I here ask 
if Mr. Thomas has ever had any personal experi- 
ence] of the vaporiser indicated? If not, 1 fet'l 
sure that the result of a trial of one would cause 
him *to modify his views as rrgards the efficacy 
of the sulphur vapour so applied, and at the 
same time to relegate to thin air the drawbacks 
which he associates with the application of the 
sulphur vapour as a preventive, if not a cure, for 
*'8pot" on Cucumber leaves. The Swanley Col- 
lege prescription (see p. 201) I am inclined to 
think favourably of. Whatever good may result 
from the application of this m):iture to the path- 
ways must be attributed to the fact that the 
carbolic acid vapour having been diffused in the 
atmosphere of the house is inhaled by the plants 
through the leaves. I am quite convinced that 
whatever cure or preventive may be found for 
**8pot" in Cucumber leaves it must be applied 
atmospherically, and certainly not to the soil in 
which the plants are growing. In> conclusion, I 
should like to know the opinion of anyjmycologist 
and plant disease specialist on this very important 
subject of ** spot " on Cucumber leaves, and so 
learn what reasonable ground there is or can be 
for supposing that the chemical treatment of a 
perfectly suitable and root-inviting compost may, 
as suggested by Mr. Thomas, effect a prevention 
of the disease—^'spot." H, W, Ward, Jiayleigh. 

DO POTAT08 DETERIORATE ?— It is obvious 
that the question as to Potato deterioration 
can only be settled by practical experiment 
and obHervation, and not by mere discussion. 
Could the matter be determ*ined by experi- 
ence, extending over a series of years, on a 
plot set apart for such work at Wisley, and 
placed under the control of a special committee, 
useful results might eventually be obtained. 
Whilst, on the one hand, it is asserted that varie- 
ties grown on the same soil for several years in 
succession soon wear out, there are, on the other 



hand, cases like that furniehed by the veteran 
raiser Eolert Fcnn, who has not only kept 
tight hold of the stocks he raised Eome forty 
years ago, but for fully thiity years has 
been growing them in the same garden 
ground, and still finds the varieties as 
good as ever they were. There eeems to 
be no reason why the Wieley toil, once it 
is deeply worked and rendered suitable, should 
not do well for Potatos, and enable real tests of 
constitution to be conducted. When Profeseor 
Perceval referred to the unsatisfactory results 
which followed from attempting to propagate old 
trees by means of cuttings taken from the weak 
spray of old branches, he did but accentuate the 
argument that if deterioration does occur in Potato 
varieties, it may be due to the practice of using 
small tubers for "seed " instead of \&Tge ones. In 
trees, as in budding or grafting, no deteriora- 
tion follows if the parts so employed, or if cut* 
tings, be taken from robust, healthy growths. 
Mr. Foster's plea that to retain robust- 
ness of constitution later planting for eeed- 
tuber production so as to secure quite late- 
ripening tubers should be adopted serves to 
show, assuming it to be correct practice, why it 
is that the late-planted and late- ripening Scotch- 
^rown potatos do so well when planted in the 
South ; but it should also serve as an argument 
in favour of sprout or cutting propagation, as 
Euch created plants form tubers later than do 
those raised from planted sets. Last year Messrs. 
Sutton & Son's breadth of Discovery raised frcm 
sprouts was not lifted until November, and Euch 
tubers should naturally give this year exception- 
ally strong growth. Discovery tubers eeem to 
be of all vaiieties, even from planted sets, the 
latest to push growth, beating in that respect 
tubers from Scotland or Ireland. Evidently 
Potatos do in many cases seem to need certain 
elements which all soils do not contain, hence it 
is that we see from some soils tubers of the 
greatest excellence, whilst the same varieties 
grown on other soils are watery, soapy, and 
worthless. Such soils may soon induce deterio- 
ration; but if the essential ingredients tbe Potato 
needs were supplied, tubers of great excellence and 
robust constitution mi^^ht well result. A. Dean. 

LAURELIA AROMATiCA. — Has anyone suc- 
ceeded in propagating this delightfully-scented 
shrub, which was noticed on p. 230 ? Mr. Bur- 
bidge kindly gave me a leaf of it in August, ISOl, 
and it still smells sweetly, after nearly four jears' 
drying. It is, I believe, hardy in Co. Wicklow. 
Perhaps Mr. Moore's plant will produce seed, as 
it appears to have flowered ; its Ecent is one 
of the sweetest I have yet known, and I have 
been looking for plants ever since I first saw the 
plant. W. H, Divert, Belvoir Castle Qardene, 
Oraniham. 

FRENCH TIMBER CROPS.— I have read with 
interest Dr. Henry's practical address at the 
Horticultural Club published on p. 221, but I 
would like to ask if the statement that French 
foresters leave only about 200 trees to the acre, 
finally, is not an error P In Bagneris's Elemenie 
of Sylviculture, p. 40, he says, "the forest can 
never be too full"; and a reference to his 
definitions of "thicket," "low pole," "high 
pole," and "old high forest" will show what he 
means by density. Speaking of high Oak forest, 
p. 67, he says the Oak should never be g^ov n by 
itself, and in giving 200 to 250 Oak trees to the 
acre, "well distributed," he is speaking of a 
forest containing Beech and Hornbeam in addi- 
tion. All Beech trees, he says, that immediately 
overtop the Oak must be got rid of, and Beech 
that are overtopped by the Oak must be pre- 
served. The latter, it is added, must be com- 
menced early, because if any length of time 
elapses after the pole stage is reached the Beech 
will die. Two hundred trees to the acre means 
nearly 15 feet apart, which is incompatible with 
Bagneris's degree of density, and more than the 
Oak needs. I believe Bagneris to be mistaken, 
however, about the Oak smothering the Beech, if 
that is what he means. The Beech kills every 
light -demanding species speedily, but in the 
thickest voods it itself survives. In almost every 
old wood in England Beech trees, affording quite 
as good examples of shade-end urinfir power as the 
Yunnan Ficus mentioned by Dr. Henry, may be 



found, not only with tier above tier of leafy 
branches, but where the Beech is also hemmed in 
by other trees, no light reaching the lowsv 
brandies of the Beech except what filters throvg^ 
the thick overhead canopy. From what I have 
seen and read, I do not think French forestry is 
as good as the Oerman. /. Simpson, 

In reply to Mr. Simpson's question as t» 

the number of Oak trees to the acre in a good 
French forest, when the timber is mature, I 
may quote official figures of one . section of the 
Forest of Bero^, where the trees were 102 yearn 
old. This plot, twenty-one hectares, i.e., fifty-tw» 
acres, in extent, contained, according to a carefol 
inventory : — 

Cubic Feet, 

G,052Oak8, measuriDg 5G5,000 

530 Beeches „ 17,000 

0.582 Trees „ 582,000 

or 116 Oaks and 10 Beeches standing on each 
acre. The trees stood, therefore, 18| feet apart 
They averaged probably 120 feet in height, and 
there was complete canopy. I do not see how 
trees of that size could grow doeer together. 
Augustine Henry, Kew, April 14, 1906. 

POTATO- PLANTING. — ^The plan recommendecl 
by Mr. Parker on p. 201, of placing the tubers oa 
end in trays, is an excellent one, and one of which 
I can speak from experience, gained while living at 
Goodwood Gardens with Mr. Parker. The trays 
can be stacked to almost any height until the 
tubers are ready to be taken to the ground 
for planting. A large number of Potatos 
can be prepared by three or four men on 
a wet day, thus saving valuable time in 
fine weather. The iron-shod dibber is known, I 
shorfd think, in all country places, but although 
so well-known, it is not necessarily the best 
implement for use, for unless the shoe is round 
at the bottom there must be a cavity left under 
the Potato. A Potato tuber will start into quick 
growth if the soil is closely packed ronnd it, 
which can be better accomplished by planting in 
a trench or by the use of a trowel. John Beams, 
Kensington and Chelsea Schools, Bansiead, Surrey, 

8EED-80WINQ. — I was much interested in Mr. 
A. Hemsley's article on this subject, which 
appeared in the issue for April 8, and would like 
to support that gentleman's statements respecting 
the shading and covering of seed- pans. Writers 
and teachers have so persistently advised the 
praotice of covering all seeds to the exclusion of 
light, that it has with many become as much a 
matter of course to do this as to provide crocks 
for drainage. Were growers to make the simple 
experiment of sowing two batches of any sample 
of seed, affording the same treatment to each^ 
except that one shall be darkened and the other 
4eft exposed, I am confident it would soon be 
seen that the practice of darkening has 
nothing to recommend it. Dr. Pouchet, in his 
interesting book The Universe, says: "Follow- 
ing Ingenhouz and Sennebier, men have long 
taught that light was opposed to germination. 
This is an error, as Saussure noticed. Never- 
theless, all the coloured rays of light are not 
favourable to it ; the chemical and the calorific 
rays have an opposite action upon this pheno- 
menon. The former, which are the blue and 
violet rays, clearly increase its activity; the 
latter, the red and yellow rays, are hurtful to it" 
It would appear from this, that if, instead of 
totally excluding light, we could exclude the 
calorific rays only, germination would be appreci- 
ably hastened, and if that be the case, it would 
surely be good policy to place seeds of such 
plants as are difficult and slow of germination 
under handlights of blue-stained glass. The same 
authority (Pouchet) says, " If we pass an electric 
current beneath a sown surface, the seed develops 
much more quickly than in a part which has not 
been submitted to electricity." One wonders 
whether such treatment would tend to impair the 
constitution of the young se< dlings ; if not, it 
would probably be a useful method to adopt when 
handling seeds of such subjects as are stubborn 
and difficult to start. The greatest difficulty to 
contend with when seeds are fully exposed arises 
from the necessity for repeated watering. Not 
only is this a question of labour^ but a neoessi^ 
which involves dangers such as washing out, 
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eonringr aoil, rottini^ of seeda^ and faoilitating the 
growth of mo88 and f oogus on the surface of the 
•oil which ao often spells disaster. If, however, 
oare is taVen in the choice of composts and of 
situation for the seeds, the necessity for constant 
watering may be minimised. Too high a tempe- 
rature is frequently the primary cause of failure 
in raising seedlings. Heather Bell. 



NURSERY N0TE8. 

DAFFODIL SEASON AT MESSES. BABE'S 
SUEBITON NUESEEIES. 

Thb popular names of some of our oldest and 
most beautiful flowers are almost as beautiful as 
the flowers themselves, and are oft-times singu- 
larly appropriate. Hov better could the Nar- 
cissus be described than as Lent Lilies, for 
at this season the Daffodils are at their best, at 
any rate, they are at Messrs. Barr k Sons' nursery 
at Ditton Hill, which it was our pleasure to jisit 
a few days since ? A sight such as is afforded at 
"Daffodil time" in these nurseries, where acres 
of these bulbous flowers are to be seen at a stretch, 
is one not readily forgotten. 

This is not to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered that the flrm of Messr^ Barr k Sons is 
among those pioneers who have taken the Daffodil 
in hand, and have given to us so maoy of those 
beautiful and improved forms with which we are 
acquainted. The different types and Bpecies 
represented in the genus Narcissus have afforded 
material to the hybridist and cultivator in plenty. 
Here at Ditton may be seen the very " acme '* of 
all that is best and novel among these popular 
flowers. The work of improvement still goes on, 
evidenced by the many fine seedlings jet un- 
named brought to our notice, and by the order 
overheard given to the hybridist to take advantage 
of the morning to pollinate. 

As we enter the Narcissus fields— for such they 
can only be described— we pass through a rockery 
which is full of patches of colour. A drapery of 
Aubrietia hangs in a mass over a huge boulder ; 
another stone is hidden by tresses of Arabis 
albida ; a patch of Muscari " Heavenly Blue " 
forms a delightful groundwork to a bed of that 
rare find of Mr. Peter Barr, Narcissus Queen of 
Spain ; Cydonias in many shades of colour are 
worked in here and there, while Magnolia stellata 
is still in full beauty. But we pass on past 
breadths of coloured Primroses and Cowslips to 
our objective — the beds of Daffodils. To enumer- 
ate the whole of the varieties seen would 
necessitate the compilation of nothing short of a 
bulky catalogue, so we must be content to notice 
a few only of the choicer and newer varieties. 
The variety "Ariadne," that was recently given 
an Aw^d of Merit by the Eojal Horticultural 
Society, is of most perfect form, with a perianth 
of the purest white, surrounding a corona cf 
pale sulphur-yellow, with a crenated margin. 
Admiral Togo, as its name would suggest, 
is new, and resembles a big Emperor. Its rival. 
Admiral Makaroff, is also of the trumpet section, 
with a glorious yeUow corona. Beatrice, one 
of the Leedsii section, is an almost pure white 
flower, with perianth of the best form. James 
BUeman, a small Incomparabilis, carries a pure 
white perianth surrounding a yellow chalice. 
J. B. Camm deserves a word of notice ; it is still 
one of the finest light- coloured trumpet Daffodils. 
Beauty is a large Incomparabilis, the corona 
being tipped with orange. 

A bed of "Barrii conspicuus" in full beauty 
could not fail to attract attention, while near by 
were such fine things as Duchess of Westminster, 
Weardale Perfection, and White Lady. Willie 
Barr has a lovely perianth of the softest shade of 
yellow and fimbriated margins ; near by is Madame 
de Graaff, hardly surpassed as a white trumpet 
' Daffodil for its size, colour, and symmetry of 
form. YesuviuF, Mars« and Lucifer, all of the 



Incomparabilis type, differ principally in the 
degrees of colour in the corona. Sunset may be 
noted for its umbel of fragrant flowers, each 
crowned with an orange-red cup; as well as 
Mercedes, a new Burbidgei, which hangs its 
twisted perianth and bright red cup in quite 
a modest manner. Varieties still appeal tons, 
but limited space compels us to but mention 
such flue things as Eowena, Eev. D. £. William- 
son, Salmonetta, Peter Barr, Peich (Leedsii), 
Mrs. Oeo. Barr, Lobster, King Alfred, Hon. Mrs. 
Jocelyn (new). Loveliness, &c. Among the 
Poet*s Narcissu), one of the finest varieties is 
Glory, having large snowy-white petals and an 
exquisite " eye." 

The breadths apportioned to seedlings were 
well furnished, and many promising -things «ere 
noticed. One labelled 115, a seedling bicolor, 
reminded us of a large J. M. B. Camm ; another, 
G63, is a fine lemon-yellow-ooloured bicolor ; its 
neighbour, 661, carried a fine yellow trumpet, 
and was the result of a cross between Madame 



collection of " the flaunting red " Due van Thol 
was most conspicuous, although perhaps some- 
what past their prime. Muscari '" Heavenly 
Blue *' was observable from almost any position 
in the nursery, broad patches of it having been 
planted in various parts of the grounds. 

We alsonoticed some fine forms of coloured Pri m- 
roses. Irises, Polyanthus, Myosotis, Omithogalum, 
&0. The persistent character of this last- 
named was observable in the many " rogues " of 
this plant which appeared among the Daffodils, &c. 



A NOVEL CARPET BED. 

OuB illustration (fig. 107) is that of a fiower- 
bed, 80 feet long by 12 feet wide, in the Public 
Park at Preston, intended last season to represent 
the ai^orial devices of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. The arrangement of the planting 
was as follows -.—The symbol of England occupied 
the central portion. The crown was outlined 
with Echeveria secunda glauca, dotted with 



Fig. 107.— a novel carpet bed. 



Plemp and Lord Eoberts; No. 68 resembles 
Weardale Perfection, but with a lighter trumpet 
and a white perianth ; Pharaoh is a bold flower 
with sturdy trumpet of rich sulphur - yellow j 
No. 660 is a fine white Ajax with curved petals 
and creamy perianth. The giant trumpet of 
Milky Way is of the palest yellow, while the 
flovrer is of excellent form; Mrs. Bitteridge is 
new, with the trumpet almost white, spreading and 
c :eDated at the margin. Mrs. Henry Buckley, a new 
seedling of the Incomparabilis type, has a larg^, 
rich corona and a well-shaped flower ; Black well, 
another Incomparabilis, although not new, is on*3 
of the best of this type, its beautiful chalice 
being stained with orange-scarlet; the fiower 
stands well above the foliage. A bed of Cleo- 
patra (trumpet) was in fill beauty, while in 
contrast was the dwarf-growing yet sturdy Phil 
May, whose trumpet is of large proportions. The 
list is incomplete, but we must pass on, and as 
we do so notice some cf the other occupants of the 
nurseries, for— 

*' Horo HyaclDths in purple sweetocss rise. 
And Tulips tinged with bcauty'd fairest dyes." 

The Tulips are not quite forward enough to 
be seen at their bcbt, although several beds of 
"Eaglish" Tulipa are now in flower; while a 



E. Peacookii and Pachyphytum bracteoeum, 
with a line of E. Peacockii along the under- 
side; above was Kl^ini<i repens and Alteman- 
thera magnifies. The feathers were represented 
by Pyrethrum Golden Ball, with Lobelia New- 
port Model for groundwork; above was Alter- 
nanthera magnifioa and Lysimaohia nummularia 
aurea, while the Maltese cross was planted with P. 
Golden BjiU. Th) represantiitlons of Rosea were 
formed with Altemanthera magniftca, and the 
Rose-leaves with a very compact-growing Semper- 
vivum. The groundwork of England was p'anted 
with Sedum glaucum dotted with Pachyphytum 
bracteosum. 

Scotland is represented to the right, and in 
this symbol the central figure was planted with 
Altemanthera magnifica, with a groundwork of 
Laminm maculatum aureum, the four comers 
being planted with Iresine Lindeni with a line 
of Echeveria secunda glauca. The Thistle flowers 
were formed with Lobelia pumila compacta and 
Kleinia repens, while the leaves of the Thistles 
were formed with E secunda glauca and Anten- 
naria tomentosa. Veronica repens was used as a 
groundwork for the whole. 

To the left Ireland is represented by the 
" Harp," planted with Altemanthera magnifica. 
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jmd having atrlngs of blue LobeUa and £oh^- 
. Tdrias, and a groundwork of Pjrethrtun Golden 
"Ball with. a line of Kleinia repene. The Sham- 
rock flowers were formed with E. secunda glauoa 
and Antennaria tomctntosa, while the leaves were 
formed with the same Sempervivum as were the 
Bose leaves in England's portion. The ground- 
work here was planted with Sedum. 

To the extreme right and left of the bed 
Wales is represented bj the Leek. This was 
deigned with Antennaria tomentosaand Draba 
aizoide?^ with a groundwork of Mesembryanthe- 
mum cordifolium variegatum. Unfortunately 
the designer iifld not sucffieient space to represent 
Wales so fully as he wished. 

Th^ dividing lines of the symbols were planted 
with Echeveria and Mesembryanthemum. Along 
the front .of the bed was a row of Sempervivum 
tabulsBforme, to the right and left E. metallica 
tglauoa, with a row of Lobelia pumila oompaota 
xunning entirely round the bed. The bed was 
' greatly admired by all those who saw it. 0. Ings. 



f 

THE BOTAIi HOBTICtriiTirBAiN 
gffiiwrtitia Ooamilttet- 

Abbh. 11.— J¥a«afrt; Br. M. T. KhsterB, FJLS. (in 
the Chair) ; (Dr. K. C. Gooke, Bev. W. Wilka, HeMn. 
Saundfln, flbm, Odea Bsker, A. Sutton, Woreden, 
MassoK, ^^MHSfaM, mid Chittendeii (Him. filec^. 

DdarwrtttHm of V€g€taiivdy StfprtOuml VaHeHei. 
— Leibten upsn this mibjeot from eewtanH geniiemeii 
were read (see p. 287), mofltly pointing to IhB^oonclarion 
that Tftrietiw do detoriontte. Mr. SuTVOK fluid tfairt; in 
his dkperienoe deterioration of Potatos does take plaoe 
sooner or later, the only well-marked exoef^ion to 
this rule being the Early Ashleaf, which is now 
appmntly m ▼igorous as it has ever been. Potatos 
raised from seed show marked variation on every pohit, 
some detenorating within ftve or six years, others 
not until the passsge of a maoh longer period. 
[A iFurlher commonieation from Mr. Button will 
appotr tin oar neact issue. Ed.] Mr. Linobat, of 
Mur^yfield, Midlothian, senit tubers of Mamerap 
Potf^toB md of Bolanum etaberosum raised fT«m tiihen 
planted out in ordinary, unmanored, garden soQ in 
1899, the plants having remained in the open gBtnmd 
nnproteoted and undisturbed, except for moving onoe 
in September, 1902. The plants had not suffered from 
any Qdnd of disoMe nor from frost, and do not appear 
to have deteriorated in any way. The question of the 
influenee of the moi^ter Sootoh elimate on 4be -Potato 
was raised, and the effect of flower and seed produc- 
tion on the vigour of the tubers produced was 
discussed. 

Ru8t on JRo8€.—Dt. Cooke reported as follows on 
this well-known trouble :— "This rust was known half 
a century ago as Uredo pinguis, but afterwards as 
Coleosporium pingue, and was then considered to be an 
in4ependcnt fungus. In more recent times it has been 
found that most of these parasites exist under three 
forms, or pass through three stages, viz.— (1) jEcidium, 
(2) Uredo, (3) Teleiutospore. In the present instance (1) 
the flsoidium form is Coleosporium pingue, (2) the 
uredo form is Leoythea rosse, and (3> the teleutospore 
form Phragmidium subeorticatum. The Coleosporium 
is the first form to appear in the spring, on the twigs 
and .pedundes chiefly ; near midsummer the uredo 
spores appear on the leaves ; in autumn the teleuto- 
spores appear as black tufts on the under surface of the 
leaves. As an endophjte this pervades the tissue of 
the entire plant, and is very difficult to combat. It is 
recommended that all the aifecied spots be cut off as 
soon as they are recognised, and burnt, bo as to prevent 
the dispersal of the spores. Before the buds expand 
in the spring, bushes that have been attacked the 

■ previous year should be well syringed With Bordeaux- 
mixture. Leaves should be watched carefully through 
the summer, and when the uredo appears thereon, or 
later the teleutospores, the leaves should be picked off 
and burned, because when the teleutosporea germinate 
they are able to infect healthy Roses, and produce the 
Coleospoiium in the following spring. Occasional 
syringing with Bordeaux -mixture checks both the first 

' and second stages." (See Gardeners' Chronicle^ 1886, 
p.7C.) 



X>isea»ed Arttf/u.—Ur. Saunders reported that he 
was able to find only a few springtails and two very 
minute worms in the tubers, and he thought that 
neither was sufficient to cause the decay which had 
gone on to the depth of i inch at the base of the 
tuber. The two smaller plants had healthy tubers so 
far as could be seen. Mr. Odbll had also examined 
them and reported : *' The decay at the base of the 
tubers was not unlike in appearance the yellow root- 
rot of the Hyacinth. I could not find anything to 
aooount for decay beyond a few springtails, and these 
I think would not cause so much injury. In the 
decayed portion there was evidence of bacteria due 
rather to the decayed matter than contributing to the 
cause of the decay, as I could iliot trace any bacteria 
high up in the tuber. I have isolated the plant, and 
shall attempt to grow it on for farther examination, 
when I win submit it to the Committee. From the 
growers' remarks drastic measures have been taken to 
remedy the trouble I would suggest destroying the 
stock, taking care tliat the soil in which the plants 
have been grown be burnt or treated with lime, 
and that the pots be washed with a strong carbolic 
solution." 

Vine Leat^s Spotted,— Leaves of Vine were received 
from Roehampton having a large number of small 
blackish spots upon them. It was thought that the 
wPOwHo^nH cnie "to 'tne iaok ttf mmcrant veutnation. 
I>r. Cooks took some to examine lartiier. 

HoTK'Ohestnut Twigs JDonM^fld.— Twigs from which 
the bai^ had been remcered on one side near the 
"begiiinlttg of laitft season's «nywlh mnimuly twislled and 
bent wreve reoeived from Wymmdbara. Mr .Sai^N debs 
undertoA 4o report upon them ait the nisxt mneling. 

Fateustiim,—Vh, ORil ' aaMJ gK ahowed an e^mple 
of tOiis in the terminal flower of the Hyacinth, and Mr. 
l^MnBLL ahowed fasoiated aerial roots of Ivy reach- 
ing half an iniih in breadth in some oases. He con- 
sidered the f asoiation was brought about by a dicho- 
tomy of the growing point, and it was suggestad that 
this might be due to injury by insects, Jke^ Dr. 
Masters mentioned that a similar thing waa some- 
times seen in Orchid roots and in roots of some of the 
Cactacen. i 

NarcinmM Flp.—Vr. Chittekdbf showed specimens 
of this fly, Merodon, which he had bred, showing con- 
sidendble variation in colour from a foxy -red thnsiighout 
to -the commoner form wiiih blaokish bauds. 

W'Hoh^ Broom on JE7bm5eam.— Mr. OnSLL showed 
specimens of this similar in appearance to those com- 
monly seen on Birch, oaused by a mite (Eriophyes). 

-Cfeopm^hdcal Fomu of NarotMut B\dbocodium.— 
Wm WiLLUOTT, Y.M.n., exhibited a collection of N. 
Bulbooodium from all the kiiown habitats etf that 
spedes, showing a very large amount of variation both 
in foliage and flower. 

Malformed Iris.—'hir. "VVorslet showed flowers of 
Iris bulbosa in which the stamens were branched, so 
that there were six or more anthers in each flower. 
Dr. Masters undertook to examine them. 



DEVON DAFFODIL AND SFBING 
FLOWEB. 

April 11. — This Society opened its second annual 
exhibition at the Guildhall, Plymouth, on the above 
date. The show was a great advance upon that of the 
preceding year, the endeavours of the committee 
naving met such success in the county that about 
40,000 cut Narcissi were staged in the hall. In the 
open classes many excellent stands were contributed 
by Cornish growers, Mr. J. C. Williams's collection <Jf 
seedlings not in commerce attracting universal admira- 
tion, while in the section restricted to the county of 
Devon, competition in the classes for cut Daffodils was 
particularly keen, thirteen exhibitors entering for the 
premier class for fifteen distinct varieties, and many of 
the other classes attracting ten or more entries. The 
show of hard-wooded flowering shrubs grown in the 
open was unique, for probably such an assort- 
ment has never before been seen in Eng- 
land early in April as that contained in the 
eight stands of twenty varieties that competed 
for the Silver Cup. The most striking specimen in all 
the collections was Correa cardinaJis, in splendid 
flower in the Ist prize stand of the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe; while in Rev. A. T. Bosca wen's 2nd 
prize stand were Borouia megastigma, Diosma gracilis, 
Polygala grandis. Clianthus punioeus albus, and a 
large flower-panicle of Brachyglottis repanda ; and in 
the equal 3rd prize stands of Sir A. Pendabves Vivian 
and Mrs. CORYTON, of PentiUie Castle, were Em- 
bothrium coocineum and Neviusia alalKftmensis, rarely 



seen nowadays. The regulation in this class that 
none of the flower-sprays should exoeed 2 feet in 
length was not strictly adhered to in all cases, and 
this oaused loss of points to some exhibitors and 
undoObtodly affected the awards. 

Rev. A. T. BoBOA wen's lit prise stand for twelve 
distinct varieties of hardy spring flowers was partfam- 
larly good, containing Antholyza eoeeinea, Myoso- 
tidium nobile, Fritillaria reticulata alba, F. imperialiB, 
with immense fiowers ; Echium callithyrsum, and 
Erythronium Johnstoni, with 'five flowers on a stem 
and 18 inches in height. Pot jdaats were well shown— 
Cinerarias, zonal Pelargoniuma, Freesiaa, Lilies of the 
Valley, Cyclamen, Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 
being of high merit ; while six wonderful plants of 
Mignonette, exhibited by Mrs. Bainbridge, obtained 
an Award of Merit. Violets were poor owing to the 
lateness of the show, but Primroses, Polyanthi, and 
Auriculas were good. 

Of nurserymen, Messrs. R. Vbttch & Sons, Exeter, 
who were awarded the Society's Bilver-gilt Medal, had 
a fine collection of haidy flowering shrubs and other 
plants, comprising IJlacs, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Grevillea sulphurea, Diosma linarilfoUa, Magnolia 
fuscata, and many other Magnolias, Acacias, EricaB, 
rook plants, including Androsaee camea, A. semper- 
vivoiaea, A. araohnoidea, Saxifraga Boydii, 8. Guild- 
ford Seedling, S. Griesebaohii, S. Rhei superba, and 
Primula kewensis x . The Devon Bossrt, Torquay, 
staged a large collection of pot Roe^s in full flower. 
Carnations, and other flowers, and received a Silver 
Medal. Messrs. T. Chalice k Bon, Plymptcn, had a 
pretty stand with tall specimens of Cytisus purpureos 
pendulus, Andromedas, Magnolias, Rehmanniaangulata, 
Cotoneaster angustifolia and Jasminum prbnuliniiin 
'(Silver Medal). 

■ Messrs. Babr k SONB staged a large collection of 

. Daffodils, for which thoy were awarded a Silver Medal ; 

and Messrs. Saunders k Biss, horticultural builders, 

Exeter, had numerous photographs and epecimens of 

' their work. ' 

Among the prizes awarded mention may be made of 
the following : — 

Collection of forty variety of Daffodils : 1st prize. 
Rev. A. T. BoscAWEN, whose stand contained a fine 
selection of highly-coloured flowers, amongst which 
' the glowing-cupped Will Scarlet appeared. 

Twenty varieties : 1st prize, Mr. E. H. Wiluams. 

Twelve varieties : equal, 1st prize, Hon. JoHif 
"BOBCAWEN and Mrs. W. Ttacee. 

Group of Daffodil seedlings . not in commerce: Ihi 
prize, Mr. J. C. Williams. 

Twelve Magni-ooronati : 1st prize, Ber.' A..* T. 

BOSCAWEN. , ,': , ; - 

Twelve Medio-coronati : Ist prize, Rev. A. T. 

BOSCAWEN. * • ■ "^ 

Six blooms out-door Ctaimellias: let prize. Mrs. i. 

WlIXIAMS. 

Finest Camellia bloom : 1st prize, MissR. Williams. 

Six bunches Anemone fulgens : Ist prize. Miss A. 
Williams. 

Group of twenty varieties of hard- wooded flowering 
shrubs grown in the open : Silver Cup, the Earl of 
Moukt-Edgcdm BE. 

Fourteen classes for cut Narcissi were 'restricted to 
residents in the connty of Devon. 



MIDLAND AXTBICIJIiA. 

April 18.— The sixth annual exhibition of thii 
Society was held in conjunction with that of the Bfid* 
land Daffodil Society, in the Edgbaston Botanioid 
Gardens, Birmingham. A month ago it was thought 
that Auriculas would be early in fiower, but the wea- 
ther having been very variable since that time, and 
particularly cold a week ago, the prospects of having a 
good show were not good. In these circumstances the 
Secretary, Mr. Richard Holding, and his committee, 
may be congratulated upon the display that was made, 
which wa? slightly less in extent and in quality than 
that of last year. 

Show Auriculas. — There were five exhibita ia this 
class, and the one awarded 1st prize was shown by Mr. 
W. Smith, Bishop's Stortford. The varieties were 
Cleopatra, Mrs. E. Osmond, and Mrs. Phillips (selfs), 
Rachael and a seedling (grey -edged), and Abbe Liszt 
(green<edged). 

Mr. W. Smith was also winner of Ist prize in the 
class for four plants, his varieties being Cleopatra 
and Blikado (selfs), Abb^ Liszt (g.e.), and Geo. Budd 
(g.e.). 

The best exhibit of two plants came from Mr. J. W. 
BENTI.EY, Middleton, who had Abraham Barker (g.e.), 
and Favourite, a self with white centre. 

Single Plants. 

The best green-edged variety was Mrs. Henwood, 
from Mr. F. T. PouLSON, Stafford: the beet grej- 
edged variety, George Rudd, from Mr. W. Shipman ; 
the best white-edged variety, Acme, from Mr. J. 
Collier, Diuham ; and the best self, Mrs. A. Potts, 
from Mr. C. J. Fox, Sparkhill. 

Alpine Auriculas.— VLr. J. W. Bektlet won Ist 
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prize for six plants with tb® foUowing varieties:— 
Godiva, Cvnthia, Dr. Peg^e, Aglaia, Eosie, and Pluto. 
2nd. Mr. J. Stokes, Harbome. 

Mr. J. W. Bbntlkt had also the Ist prire for four 
plants, showing Bunthome, Dr. Kenshaw, Bin > Bell, 
and Jessie. 2nd, Mr. C. Winn, SeUy Hill. 

Mr. F. T. Poui^ON won 1st prize for two plants 
with the varieties Thetis and Joachim. 

The best single plant of a gold-centred variety was 
one of the variety Richard Dean ; and the best light- 
centre was Thetis, shown by Mr. F. Poulson, Stafford. 

There were a few additional classes for Auriculas 
from local growers, two for gold-laced Polyanthus, 
and one for a group of alpine plants. The last-named 
prize was won by Messrs. Pope k Sons. 

The premier alpine variety was Dr. Pegge, shown by 
Mr, J. W. Bkntlbt ; and the premier show variety, 
Acme, shown by Mr. J. Collier. 

Ckrtiptcates of Merit 

were awarded to a new show variety named Mrs. E. 
Osmond (violet self), from Mr. W. Smith, Bishops 
Stortford, and to a new alpine variety ** Dr. Pegge," 
raised by the exhibitor, Mr. J. W. Bentlet. 

TTie Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
exhibited mounds of Primroses, double Daisies, 
FritiUarias, &c. 



MIDLAND DAFFODIL. 

EXHIBITION AT BIRMINGHAM. 

April 18, 19. — Birmingham is fast becoming known as 
the locality in which one of the finest exhibitions of 
Narcissus is held in this country. The Midland Daffodil 
Society, though scarcely seven years old, has not only 
succeeded in establishing fine exhibitions of the flower 
in the Botanical Gardens at Edgbaston, two miles 
or so out of Birmingham, but it brings together a 
very large number of Narcissus cultivators and ad- 
mirers* On Tuesday last, as may be seen from the 
details given below, there were exhibitors from many 
of the English counties, and quite a considerable 
number from Ireland, whilst the visitors to the show 
included Mr. F. W. Burbidge, Dublin ; the Rev. G. H. 
Enfi^eheart, Hampshire; Miss Willmott, Essex, and 
other well-known Narcis»us specialitts. 

A fortnight ago the indiottions of the season seemed 
to be that the Narcissus would flower very early, and 
the Midland Committee was induced to put the date of 
this show forward, it having been first arranged to hold 
it next week. The weather, however, since that time 
has been cold, and the plants have not flowered quite so 
early as was expected. But for this circumstance the 
display would have been rather more extensiee, as Mr. 
Crossfiold, Wrexham, and possibly other growers, were 
unable to exhibit, although Mr. Engleheart informed 
us that most of his flowers will be past by Tuesday 
in next week. 

The show was a very good one, and quite early in 
the morning the scene in tbe large exhibiiiion- 
house was one of activity and of attractiveness, as the 
exhibitomi (ladies and gentlemen) were engaged in 
arraoging their flowers. 

NareiflBus exhibitions serve to remind us of the great 
development that has taken place in this flower, 
aad illustrates how the classification of the varie- 
ties into magni-coronati, medio-coronati, and parvi- 
ooronati, is being undermined by numbers of new 
varieties that have arisen from crosses effected between 
parents of dissimilar types. 

The chief workers at Birmingham, such as Mr. 
Bobert Sydenham, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Herbert Smith, 
are to be congratulated upon the show of 1905, though 
it was rather less in extent than the previous one. 

Oomphtitive Classes. 

The 1st prize in the largest open class, which was 
one for fifty varieties representing each of the three 
sections, was very well won by Messrs. Pops k Sons, 
Kings Norton. The flowers in this exhibit were 
superb, for such varieties as Kings Norton, Boniface, 
Olympus, Mrs. Galton, King Alfred, Mme. de Graaff 
(au of the Ajax type), and in other sections the brilliant 
Will Scarlett Flamingo, Orangeman, Clarissa, Linda 
Pope, Firebrand, Mamia, C. J. Backhouse, Barbara 
Holmes, Ac, were splendid examples of the develop- 
ment that has taken place in the flower. 

One of the most important of the classes for 
amateurs was that for twenty-five varieties, selected 
to represent the three leading sections or types. There 
were three collections staged, and the 1st prize was 
won by H. B. Young, Elsq., Metheringham, Lincoln. 
We cannot, of course, enumerate here the varieties 
shown, but may point to the Ajax varieties Glory of 
Leiden, Madame de Graaff, Captain Nelson, the In- 
comparabilis section represented by Lulworth, Gloria 
Mundi, and Vesuvius ; the bicolor group including 
Mrs. J. B. M. CamQi, the Barrii *'conspicuu8,''and the 
Poeticus omatus and Prsecox grandiflorus as being 
among the best. The collection from W. A. Wattb, 
Esq., Bronwylfa, St. Asaph, and another from Mr. J. 
Mallbndbr, Hodsock Priory Gardens, Worksop, were 
awarded 2nd and 3rd prizes respectively. 



A class for twelve varieties of Daffodil seedlings 
that have not been in commerce four years was won by 
Mr. Bkrkelkt, Spetchlev Park, Worcester, the 
varieties shown being as follows: Sihon, Great Warley, 
Noble, Chas. WoUey Dod (all Ajax varieties with 
yellow trumpet and white or tinted perianth), Robert 
Berkeley (sulphur coloured). Sir Francis Drake (yellow 
Ajax), Countess Grey, Incognita, Eleanor Berkeley, 
Earl Grey, and Poeticus aurora, and Rymster. The 
2nd prize was obtained by P. D. Williams, Esq., 
Lanarth, Cornwall. 

In a similar class for six varieties Messrs. Pops k Sons 
were awarded the 1st prize among several competitors. 

Ajax or Trumpet Varietibs. 

The best dozen varieties of trumpet Daffodils were 
shown by Messrs. Pope k Sons, who won with 
Olympus, Glory of Leiden, Emperor, King's Norton, 
Waverin's Giant, Weardale Perfection, Madame de 
Graaff, Rembrandt, Mrs. Camm, Mrs. Batteridge, 
Glory of Noordwijlc, and a seedling. Among three 
other exhibitors the Rev. G. F. Etre, Far Forest 
Vicarage, Worcester, obtained the 2nd prize. 

A similar class for six varieties was restricted to 
amateurs, and the most successful among these was 
Mr. J. Mallender, Worksop. The varieties Victoria, 
Madame Plemp, and Hodsock's Pride were included 
in this exhibit. 

Inoomparabilis Ttpb. 

In the class for twelve varieties of the section medio- 
coronati, tbe winner of the Ist prize was Mr. H. B. 
Young, whose collection was an admirable one, the 
varieties Gloria Mundi, Lucifer, and Crown Prince 
being very effective. The Rev. G. F. Etre and Messrs. 
Pope k Sons were awarded 2nd and 3rd prize respec- 
tively, but we think the awards should m this case 
have been reversed. 

In tbe class for six varieties (amateurs), Arthur R. 
Goodwin, Esq., The Elms, Kidderminster, obtained 
the 1st prize ; and Mr. C. L. Branson, Coleshill Park 
Gardens, Coleshill, 3rd prize. 

Though less conspicuotis than the larger varieties, 
the fiower of the parvi-coronati section are interesting 
and attractive. The 1st prize for six varieties was won 
by Messrs. Pope k Sons, the varieties being as 
follows —Southern Star, Oriflamme, Picotee, Bullfinch, 
Linda Pope, and C. J. Backhouse. 2nd, H. B. Young, 
Esq., Metheringham. 

The best collection of six distinct varieties of true 
Poeticus was shown by H. B. Young, Esq. The 
varieties being Cassandra, omatus, Homer, Almira, 
grandiflonis prseoox, and grandiflorus. 

Miscellaneous Classes. 

H. B. Young, Esq., won 1st prize in a class in which 
the varieties with orange-coloured crowns or cups were 
selected in collections of twelves. These were effective 
and illustrated a characteristic of the newer varieties. 

In Classes 14 and 15 there were collections of twelve 
and six varieties respectively, none of which cost more 
than ten shillings per dozen bulbs, and though the 
exhibits were not so good as many of tbe novelties, 
they were sufficient to inform the public of the fact 
that very good Naroissus can be obtamed at reasonable 
prices. In Class 16 the same idea was carried a little 
further, as the varieties shown may be purchased at 
five shillings per dozen or less. Mr. Sydenham had a 
further cIm for bulbs purdiased at three shillings per 
dozen. 

There were several classes for Narcissus and Tulips 
shown growing in pots. Of these the polyanthus 
varieties were the much more effective, and the best 
were shown by R. Chatwin Cartwright, Esq., King's 
Norton, his collection embracing six varieties. 

Tulips. 

A class for flowers of nine distinct varieties of Tulips 
was won by Mr. A. E. CAMPBRLii, 11, Kempock Street, 
Gourock, with the followirgv\ricties : — Murillo, Potte- 
bakker White, Rose Gi'stllin, Prince of Austria, 
Proserpine, Pink Beauty, M m Tr^or, L'Unique, and 
Jost van Yondel. There were several good exhibits 
in this class. 

Excellent Tulips were shown growing in pots, and . 
the best were from the garden of J. A. Eenrick, Esq., 
Berrow Court, Edgbaston. 

Narcissus Flowers Arranged for Decoration. 

A number of exhibits were designed to afford illus- 
trations of the appropriateness of Naroissus for use as 
cut flowers in decoration ; of these the groups of flowers 
arranged in epergnes and other receptacles, each exhibit 
being disposed on a separate round-table covered with 
an ornamental cloth, were the most noteworthy. 
The 1st prize was awarded to Messrs. F. Impet'& 
Sons, Midland Spring Gaidens, Northfield, who em- 
ployed a rustic flower-stand, silvered over, one variety 
of inoomparabilis Naroissus only, and Asparagus 
Sprengeri. They were disposed over a dotn with 
green centre and gold- coloured band. The exhibit was 
very tastefully executed, and the only criticism that 
occurred to us was respecting the golden-yellow colour 
of the cloth, which should have been much paler. 



because tbe "cup" of the flowers was only lemon- 
coloured, and therefore suffered from comparison with 
the other. When it is stated that there were nine of 
those tables, and that they were disposed in a manner 
that the public could easily walk around each, it nmy 
be imagined that they contributed one of the prettiest 
features of the exhibition. 

The Premier Flowrrs 

of the different sections were as follows :— Of magni- 
coronati. King Alfred, shown by Messrs. Bare k 
Sons; of medio-coronati. White Queen, shown by 
Messrs. Pope k Sons ; and of parvi-coronati. Beacon, 
shown by P. D. Williams, Ejq. 

Certificates and Awards of Merit 
were recommended as follows : 

Aneffume *^ King of Scarlett." — From Messrs. 
Gilbert k Son (Award of Merit). 

Carnation " The BcUt^'' a tree variety with white 
flowers.— From Mr. A- F. Dutton, Bexley Heath, 
Kent (Award of Merit). 

Narcittut Warleycnsis.—A very fine yellow Ajax 
variety, with particularly laige perianth and broad 
imbrioEbting segments. From Miss Willmott, Great 
Warley (Award of Merit). 

N. ** Lady of the Sno^os" — An Ajax variety with« 
very long trumpet, perianth white, trumpet pale, 
lemon coloured. Shown by Miss F. CuRRsr, Lismore, 
Ireland (Award of Merit). 

N. odoru9 rugulostu maximuB,—A very large and 
handsome variety of the type. Shown by Messrs. 
Barr k Sons (First-class Certificate). 

NoN Competitive Exhibits. 

Messrs. Barr k Sons, King Street, Govent Garden, 
London, had a very extensivi exhibit of choioe and. 
rare varieties of Narcissus. Conspicuous among the 
trumpet sorts were Lord Roberts, Monarch, King 
Alfred, C. H. Curtis (a yellow variety with a widely 
expanded trumpet). Big Ben, Weardale Perfection, 
Pyramus, ko. Of the Inoomparabilis type, the 
varieties Maggie May, Dorothv York, Lulwor^, 
Duchess of Westminster, Peach, kc, were all pretty ; 
and there were numerous varieties of the Poeticus. 
type, and seetions.nearly allied to it (Gold Medal). 

Miss F. W. CuRRET, The Warren Gardens, Lismore, 
Ireland, had upwards of lOQ- vases containing most 
sections of Narcissus flowers. Some of the white 
trumpet varieties, like that of ''Lady of the Snows," 
Madame de Graaff, White Knight, &o., were excellent ; 
also the vellow trumpet King Alfred, and many 
varieties of the medio and parvi-coronati types (Silver- 
gUt Medal). 

Messrs.' Reamsbotpom's "St. Brigid" Anemones 
from the Alderborough Nurseries, Geashill, King's 
County, Ireland, were as brilliant as ever. The 
shades of colour vary so muoh that in scarlet, pink, 
and blue, some are intensely bright, others subdued 
** delicate," and all are attractive. Partioulariy 
prominent was a large single flower with a band of. 
white round the centre, and the remaining part of the 
segments vivid scarlet colonr (Large Silver Medal). 

From Messrs. Hogg k Bobbbtson's Bulb FissBi, 
Rush, Co. Dublin, came a collection of varietdesof 
Naroissus and a few Tulips and Muscari, making 
together a brilliant exhibit (Large Silver Medal). 

Another exhibit from Ireland was a collectiDn of 
Nardssufl from Sir Jossltn Gore-Booth's Bulb' 
Farm, at Lissadell, Co. Sligo, the varieties in which 
appeared to us to represent chiefly tbe pale-coloured 
sections, white and lemon tinted yeUow being the more. , 
frequent (Large Silver Medal). 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Rowledge Nurseries, Fambaan, 
Surrey, brought some abundantly flowered plants of .a 
good strain of Polyanthus and Primrose (Bronse. 
Medsl). 

Messrs. DiCKSONS, Chester, made a good display of 
Narcissus, in which the smaller trumpet and cop 
varieties were well represented (Small Silver Medal). 

One of the best collections of Narcissus came from,. 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson k Sons, Chilwell NuiserioB, 
Lowdharo, Notts. The varieties had evidently been 
selected to represent the different sections, and from 
this point of view, and from that of good cultivation* 
the exhibit was excellent. The white trumpet 
variety Lowdfaam Beauty, the bicolor Lady Bfaxgarat: 
Boscawen, and the yellow Glory of Leiden were> 
conspicuous (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Zonal Pelargoniums asserted their claim to effective 
colouring, even in the presence of the bright Anemonep, 
for a cofiection of flowers from Mr. Vincent Slade, 
Staplegrove Nurseries, Taunton, Somerset, was speci- . 
ally well provided with varieties of scarlet, crimson, 
and rich pink colours (Lai^e Silver Medal). 

The hybrid and seedling Narcissi, staged by tbe , 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Dinton, near Salisbury, was .. 
as usual the centre of great attraction, because all the* 
flowers shown represented some new development or 
Bome fresh admixture of the characteristics formerly 
existing in separate individuals. The most wonderful^ 
were. the. varietiea with crowns or very small cups but 
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many of these were onlj* (Vsignated bv numbew. 
There were, however, "Acme" (a beautiful flower with 
white, handsome perianth and broad, flattened crown 
of deep colour), Delicata Waterwitch, kc, that were 
excellent (Silver-gilt Medal). 

' A very choice collection of seedling varieties was 
also »hown by Mrs. Backhouse, Sutton Court, Here- 
fordshire, of which we may mention Dewdrop, Ardea, 
Czarina and Silver Mist (I^rge Silver Medal). 

Another exhibit of seedling varieties was shown by 
Mr. J. Mallkkder. Worksop (Bronse Medal). 

Messrs. Gilbert & Son, Ammone Nurseries, Dyke, 
Bourne. Lincolnshire, showed a collection of Anemone.*, 
iii which their double- flowered variety King of Scarlets 
was well shown in considerable quantity. Another 
double-flowered variety is Queen of Roses (Large Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs. Felton k Sons, 7, 9, and 0, Hanover Square, ' 
LfOndoD, 'W^., showed magnificent Uoses on long stem*, 
and arranged in stands in which ihe merits of the 
flower were well displayed (Large Silver Medal). 
' Mr. "W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, North Wales. .•.howe<l 
a collection of flowers of a gooil strain of coloured 
Primroses and Polvanthu3 (Bronze Medal). 

Local Exhibitors. 

Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton and Codsall, exhi- 
bited coloured Primroses and a veiy pretty little 
rookery planted with alpine plants in flower, among 
which the Aubrietias and Phloxes were exceedingly 
bright (Small Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Gukn k Sons, Oltoc, near Birmingham, 
showed a bank of alpine and other hardy flowering 
plants in bloom, among which the gayest plants were, 
several sorts of Auriculas, and other species of Primula 
(Large Silver Medal). 

Messrs. Hewitt k Co., Solihull, near Birmingham, 
arranged a group of flowering greenhouse plants and 
forced shrribs, as Lilacs, Viburnum, &c. ; also excellent 
flowers of sucli Cainationa as Enchantress, Floriana,' 
Prosperity, Queen Louise, Ac. (Silver gilt Medal). 

Air. Kobbrt Stdekhav, Tenby Street, Birmingham, 
exhibited Narcissus, Tulips, Lilium Harrisi, &c., 
growing in moss-fibre, which it was obvious is very 
suitable for these plants and exceedingly convenient in 
use (Large Silver Medal and Cultural Commendation). 

Messrs. W. H. Simpson k Sons, Birmingham, 
exhibited a large collection of Narcissus as }ilants 
growing in pots, and cut flowers (Large Silver Medal). 

The Dinner. 

In the evening. Mr. Robert Sydenham and Mr. John 
Pope entertained the principal exhibitors, judges, and 
a large number of visitors at dinner at the Old Roj;al 
HoteL Mr. John Pope presided, and in addition to the 
speeches connected with the toast list, there were 
discussions op several subjects relating to the populari- 
sation and cultivation of Daffodils. 



BOYAL. 



April 6. — "Further Experiments and Histological 
Investigations on Intumescences, with some Observa- 
tions on Nuclear Division in Pathological Tissues," by 
Miss Elizabeth Dale (communicated by Professor H. . 
Marshall Ward, F.RS. Bead April G, 1905).— ThU 
f>ap«r is the third of a series on intumescences. . The 
fir^t was irainly anatomical, the second chiefly experi- 
menial, atd both related to one species, viz., Hibiscus 
viti'olius. The present paper contains (1) an account 
of further experiments with different plants, chiefl7 
with Solanum tuberosum and Populus tremula. On 
the Potato plant intumescences were obtained expeii- 
mentally in about twenty -four hours, either on a com- 
plete and uninjured plant, or on single leaves, or on 
small fragments of leaves. As in the case of Hibiscus 
vitifolius, the effect of varying degrees of temperature 
and illumination were investigated, and also the in- 
fluence of nutritive solutions on floating leaves — the 
constant factor being a saturated atmosphere. A clope 
connection was established on experimental, develop- 
mental, and cytological grounds between intumescencts 
and wound-calluH. 

(2) Additional anatomical observations were made, 
and a classification of various tjpes of intumescences, 
based on development and anatomical charactc rs, has 
i)een diawn up. The cell contents of intumescences 
un various plants have been examined and compared 
with a view to discovering the osmotic substance which 
causes the initial accumulation of water in the 
formation of intumescences. 

(3) In this connection experiments were made to 
determine whether the relative amounts of acids and 
Aalts, respectively, differed in plants with intumescences 
as compared with healthy individuals. 

(4) These observations and experiments, taken in 
connection with various theoretical considerations, led 
to the conclusion that the actively osmotic substance iti 
an acid, probably oxalic acid. They further, as do the 
experiments with fragments of leaves, show conclu- 
sively that the internal causes of the formation of 
intumescences arc extremely local, and that root 
pressure is in no way concerned with the process. 

l^e results obtained conflrm and extend the conclu- 



sions reached by the earlier work with Hibiscus viti- 
folius, viz., that moist air, heat, light, and generally 
oxjgen, are the necessary external factors. But the 
more recent investigations bring out the importance of 
certain internal or biological factors, namely, irritabil- 
ity and either active powers of assimilation or abun- 
dance of stored food material. 

(5) Finally, the nuclear phenomena were investigated 
and compered, and were found to be in every respect 
identical in vaiious intumescences and in wound- 
callus. Pathological tissues in certain plants and 
animals are abo comiared, and a strong resemblance is 
seen to exist between certain rapidly formed outgrowths • 
in plants and animals, caused not bv any parasitic 
organism, but simply by the influence of some stimulus, 
probably always external, acting upon a plant or 
animal in such a condition of irritability that it is able 
to respond. A similar resemblance occurs between 
regenerative wound tissues in certain plants and 
animals, the formation of which is in all cases accom- 
panied exclusively by the more rapid form of nuclear 
division known as amitotic or direct. 
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Abibs Nobdmanniana : F. M. The gall is dae 
to a ohermes. It is so destruotive to this Fir 
ns seriously to impair its use as a limber. 
Spraying with petroleum emulsion might be 
tried on small treep. 

Appltino Insecticides: L. P. If the operation 
of spraying is an extensive one, yoa cannot do 
better than purchase one of the many sprajing- 
machines that are on the market. For small 
operations a syringe works extremely well, but 
it requires some amount of pract'oe and skill 
to adjust the proper preseure to the plunger, 
and one finger to the nozzle in such a manner 
that a suitable spray will result. It can, 
however, be done quite easily after a time. 

Back Nuhbbbs : If. P. A small advertisement 
would give you a better idea of the demand for 
them. 

Do0BLB Grafiiko : IF. B, This process, as its 
name implies, consists of placing a second graft 
upon one which has already t een united to a 
stock. It is practised principally among Fear- 
trees, for it has teen noticed that some varie- 
ties cf this tree will not succeed upon the 
Quince stock, and this led to the introduction 
of intermediate stocks or double grafting. A 
variety of Ve&r which grows freely on the 
Quince is budded or grafted on that stock, and 
allowed to k'o^ ^o^ ^ leBst two years; this is 
then cut back to within a few inches of the 
Quince stem, and the variety which is desired 
for fruiting U then grafted upon tiie inter- 
mediate stock. 

Fungoid Disbasbs: C. J. D. The best plan is 
to send a sample to the Superintendent of the 
£oyal Horticultural Society's Garden at 
Wisley, near Wey bridge, for trial ; or to one 
or more of the large growers for market. 

U RAFTING Clematis : 8. P. We should say that 
the Clematis might possibly be grafted out- 
side, but it would not te attended with sufficient 
success to make it worth while to adopt that 
method. The only really successful method is 
one adopted by nurserymen, viz., of working 
the eoft shoots on roots of C. vital ba or allied 
species. Attempts with hard- wood have usually 
proved failures. Hence, as soft-wood is the 
only suitable wood, the necessity for indoor 
grafting. If you try the outdoor experiment, 
select bhowery veather for carrying out the 
operation, and use clay to cover the union. 

McsHROOMS Diseased : L. L., Oraniham. Your 
Muihrooms are affected by a disease which is, 
unfortunately, not uncommon to cultivated 
Mushrooms. It cannot be attributed to the 
*' spawn." bat is a mould, which is apparently 
to be traced to the manure. It has recently 
been called Mjoogone perniciosa, which is 
undoubtedly another name for Mycogone alba. 
There is no remedy, when it once attacks abed, 
but to clear it all out and thoroughly disinfect 
the house. M. C. C. 



Nakbs of Faurrs: C: E. D. 1;Bo88 KoBpareil'i 
2, Syke House .Eusset— TT. H. B. 1, Graved 
stein; 2, not recognised, send earlier in the 
season ; 3, Rosemary Russet. 

Names of Plants : F. E. B. 1, Omphalodes 
: vema; 2, Amjgdalus nana; 3, not reoogalsed, 
send when in flower. — 8. 8. AgathsBi coelestis. 
' — A. J). H. Sisyrinchium grandiflorum.— A. T. 
if Son9. The flowers of A. fulgens appear to 
be of the variety known as annulata. — Qardentr. 
Juniperus communis, the common Juniper.— 
T. if. If. Amelanchier canadensis. Other 
names are of necessity held over till next week. 

Narcissus: Derwydd. The bulbe will probably 
come right another season. The yariety is N. 
Telamonius plenus. 

Peach-tbbbs : O. O. The foliage shows no trace 
of fungi, and the condition of the trees, 
aooording to your description, seems to indicate 
mischief at the roots, as there is no organic 
disease. The Agaric which you declare is 
"growing rampant on the borders" was so 
much crushed that it could not be identified ; 
but the very fact of an Agaric growing 
rampant in the soil indicates that it is so 
fall of mycelium that it cannot be fit for fruit- 
trees to be planted in. We should advise you 
to see to the roots, and replace the soil daring 
nett autumn. 

Plants fob Exhibition: Perplexed. So much 
depends upon the character of the ezhibitioD, 
the opinions of judges, and the means of culti- 
vation you can command, that we are unable 
to answer your list of questions in a manner 
that would be conclusive. 

PoTATos : PerpUted. The land being so poor aa 
you describe it, should have been manured last 
autumn. As this was not done, there is no 
choice but to apply a good dressing of well- 
rotted farmyard manure before planting the 
tubers. In other circumstances we should not 
advise applications of manure to land intsnded 
for Potatos, for in a large garden it is generally 
possible to select a site for this crop where the 
soil having been heavily manured in the pre- 
vious year is still in good condition, and tubers 
grown in such soil are generally better in 
flavour and have cleaner skins than when 
manure is applied at the time of planting. 

Root Crops : Perplexed. See the notes appearing 
week after week in the Calendar, under the 
heading " Kitchen Garden." 

Roses: IV. D. The buds have been checked in 
their growth, perhaps by cold draught. There 
is no insect nor fungus visible. 

Royal Horticultural Sociiit's Gardens at 
Wisley : fT. H. C. Any Fellow can gain 
admittance to these Gardens on showing his 
ticket, or a visitor on presentation of a Fellow's 
transferable ticket, each of which will admit 
three persons. The Gardens are open for 

' inspection on Bank Holidays and ordinary 
week days from 9 a.m. until sunset, but are 
closed on Sundays, Good Friday, and Christmas 
Day. Oar issues for January 23 and March 19, 
190 !•, contain particulars of the best routes to 
Wisley. 

Vine-lea YES: A. B. The leaves you have sent 
us are very thin in texture, and appear to be 
ill-nourished. Perhaps you are subjecting 
them to rather more heat than is essential. 
Ventilate the house more freely during calm 
weather. Blisters on the leaves usually arise 
from unsuitable atmospheric conditions, when 
the temperature is high and the atmosphere 
humid and close through lack of sufficient 
ventilation. 

WiREwoRM in Soil : Bvhseriher. The best remedy 
for these pests is an application of gas-lime in 
a caustic state, but it must be applied when 
the land is free from crops, as it kills all it 
oomes in contact with, whether animal or vege- 
table life, although this effect goes off after some 
time has elapsed. Encourage such birds as 
rooks, starlings, and plovers. Fowls will eat 
the grubs if they are allowed on the land. 

Communications Received.— J. H. A. (next week)- 
Dobbio & Co.-Siibscnber.-W. C.-J. T.-T & Co.- 
D. k Co.- J. C.-E?efehtm.-T. P.- A C.~W. H. 8.- 
A. K — L. L. Grantliam. 

i^or MartetB and YTaoMer, Me p. x.) 
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TYLNEY HALL, 
rpHE seat of Lionel Phillips, Esq., is 
-*■ pleasantly situated on a commanding 
eminence 2 miles from Hook Station on the 
London and South-Wcstern Hallway line 
from Waterloo to Southampton,. and 6 miles 
from Basingstoke. The mansion is a large 
and stately building of red brick and white 
stone, erected by Mr. Phillips fiYQ years 
since. In 1879 a house was rebuilt 
on the old site by Mr. Charles Edwaid 
Harris, who planted most of the trees 
with which the grounds are now furnished, 
for a previous. owner had cut down all the 
principal timber on the estate ; thus there is 
now a scarcity of desirable trees in the park 
and elsewhere. The park has been extended 
recently, and now covers a considerable area 
of ground. The soil is a mixture of clay, 
sand, and gravel, on a clay subsoil. Exten- 
sive carriage-drives have been formed, and 
the older ones altered to suit the more 
modern styles of arrangement. That leading 
to Hook station is about a mile long, and 
passes through an avenue of recently- 
planted Chestnuts. Another one that leads 
to the village of Eotherv?ick, in a northerly 
' direction, is a ti'ifie shorter, and passes 
\ through an avenue of Limes that . was 
planted about twenty-five years ago. On 
the western side there is a delightful grass 
glade some 40 yards wide, well furnished 
with Sequoia gigantea [Wellingtonia] and 
Pseudotsuga Douglasi [Douglas Fir], 40 feet 
high; Abies grandis, 60 feet; Cedrus atlan- 
tica, Gupressus nootkatensis, <&c. These 
are growing grandly, and will soon require 
more space. 



On the east side ot ca)*riage-en trance 
a good view is obtained over Hazley Heath 
and Winchfield. An avenue of Limes, 600 
yards long on that side, is effective on the 
grass. On the site of a former carriage- 
drive, Douglas Fir, Cedrus atlantica, Abies 
* concolor, and A. Nordmanniana have been 
planted extensively. 

The pleasure-grounds are charmingly un- 
dulated north-west of the dwellioghouse, 
and much planting has been done with 
Bhododendrons and Bamboos under the 
existing forest-trees. There are also bold 
groups of such subjects as Spirae^i Thun- 
bergii, Bibes, Olearia Hastii, Andromedas, 
Skimmia?, Golden Privet, and ForsytUia 
suspensa, on a broad winding border, 



composed entirely of climbing varieties, 
such as Euphrosjne, Crimson Bambler,. 
Waltham Bambler, &c. That charming 
free-flowering variety. Pink Boamer, covei» 
the low south wall of the plant-stoves. 
Near the house is a large square planted 
with Tea and H.-T. varieties, and jb 
the gtounds a circular plot 40 yards wide 
encircled with a Yew ^dgQ contains hybrid- 
perpetuals, with Crimson Bambler trailing 
over the central arehes. ' 

The yellow Banksian iRose is luxuriating on 
the walls of the house, while other dimbing^ 
varieties are growing freely over a Larch- 
constructed pergola leading up to the 
gardener's house in the fruit-garden. A^ 
the base of the pergola are planted herba- 



{From a photograph by F. Mason Good, 
FlQ. 108 —ANCIENT ^VELL-HEAD IN TYLNBY HALL GARDENS. 



backed up with a Laurel screen. Bulbs 
have been naturalised under trees and 
in the grass, including the finer examples 
of Narcissus, such as Emperor and Sir 
Watkin, also Sternbergias, Colchicums, and 
Anemones. A winding, woodland path has 
been formed under forest trees and is 
planted with bold groups of Iris, Cotone- 
aster, Gaultheria Shallon, Bamboos, Knipho- 
fias (Tritomas), and Anemone japonica. 

The terrace-garden, so well illustrated at 
fig. 109, has a distinctly imposing appear- 
ance on the north-western side of the house, 
and is bright in summer with the beds con- 
taining well-grown flowering plants. The 
beds^ are surrounded with grass, and have 
Box edgings. 

Hoses are cultivated extensively, and all 
the best of the new varieties are obtained 
as they appear. A hedge on each tide of a 
broad carriage-drive 200 yards long is 



ceous and bulbous plants, including a 
choice collection of Peonies. 

Much attention is given to hardy herba- 
ceous flowering plants. In the fruit-garden 
of eight acres two grass paths 12 feet wide 
are formed with proportionately - sized 
borders on each side and backed up witb 
bush-grown Apple-trees. The herbaceous- 
flowering plants in these borders are 
grouped in bold masses of one kind. 

On the north side of a pond near to (a 
glass- house, the passing road is protected 
by a steep rockery wall down to the 
water's edge. A fine effect in colour is- 
obtained from Aubrietias, double white 
Arabis, Arenaria balearica. Primula viscosa,. 
Phloxes, Achillea umbellata, and other 
plants. 

Hardy fruit trees are grown against- 
walls facing to the south, east, and north 
respectively. Standard Apple and Pear trees 
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growing in grass promise well for good 
crops, and there are breadths of Goose- 
berry and Currant bushes and of Strawberry 
plants. 

Fbuit and Plant Houses. 
The vineries are not upon an ideal site, 
for some of them have a westerly aspect. 
In all cases the vines have been planted 
six years, and abundant room was given 
for extension of growth. Spaces of 4 feet 
6J inches are allowed between the rods, 
and all are trained on the single rod 
and spur principle. The back walls are 
furnished with Vines too, which as yet have 
furnished good crops. One house is devoted 
to the variety Muscat of Alexandria, another 
to Black Hamburgh, one to Lady Downes 
and Gros Colmar, another contaiDS Madres- 
fiold Court, Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. Pince, Black 
Alicante, and Gros Maroc. Such varieties as 
Black Alicante, Diamond Jubilee, Duke of 
Buecleuch, and Canon Hall Muscat furnish 
the back walls. 

The Peach houses are light structures, but 
perhaps a little too lofty. They occupy 
south and western aspects. In the early 
house the varieties Crimson Galande, Hale's 
Early, and Bellegarde, with Dryden and 
Elrage Nectarines, are cultivated. In suo- 
cession - houses the varieties Marquis of 
Downshire and Alexander Noblesse, with 
Stanwick Elruge and Pr^coce de Croncels 
Neetarines are the leading sorts. In all 
cases the trees are remarkably healthy, and 
cany full crops of proipising fruits. 

Apples and Pear trees hi pots are a feature ; 
the trees are thickly set with fruit. Melons 
axe cultivated in low span-roofed houses 
exaetly suited for their culture. The 
vaneiieB Best^of -All, Superlative, and Bing- 
leader an most appreciated. Tomatos are 
required in considerable quantities, Sutton's 
A 1 being a popular variety for its free- 
bearing habit. 

One of the principal uses of the plant- 
hoioenis for the cultivation of suitable plants 
and flowers for decorating the dwelling- 
howe*. BegeniaGloirede Lorraine has been 
extremely fine, a few specimens were fully a 
yavd in diaaMter and as much in height. 
The plants were raised from leaf cuttings 
inserted in November. Sehizanthus wiseton- 
ensis was effective in small pots. Carna- 
ti(HM of the Souvenir de ]a Malmaison type 
receive a large share of attention, the health 
of the plants being all that could be de- 
sired. One thousand five hundred plants oC 
Chrysanthemums are grown, and look well. 
Celsia Arcturus, Francoas, Liliums, especi- 
ally of the L. speciosum type, Plumbago 
rosea. Hydrangeas, and Heliotropes in con- 
siderable numbers are pictures of good 
cultivation. A light, well-con etructed house 
is occupied mainly with Codiseums (Crotons). 
A collection of Orchids is being gradually 
acquired, such useful kinds as Odontoglos- 
sums, Cattleyas, and Oncidiums, with 
Calanthes, are promising. A small yet 
effective rockery and fernery are interest- 
ing features, and there is a grand specimen 
of Cibotium Schiedei. A number of ex- 
ceedingly fine standard and pyramidally- 
trained Bay-trees, with grand specimen 
plants of Hydrangea Hortensia, are em- 
ployed with good effect in suitable positions 
outside the dwelling-house. 

The offices, tool-sheds, fruit-room, bothy, 
Ac, have been built with all modern con- 
veniences, being efffcient and durable. 
Since Mr. Phillips came into possession of 



the place seven years ago, improvements 
have been carried out to the advantage of 
the immediate neighbourhood. The garden 
is under the management of Mr. Foster, 
who was an apt pupil of Mr. McHattie when 
at Strathfieldsaye, and it promises to become 
one of the best gardens in the county for 
horticultural interest and good *' keep." The 
employes on the estate have their athletic 
tastes catered for liberally— a capital cricket 
and football ground is provided, and in 
order that the gardeners may practise these 
games they are given a half -holiday on 
Saturdays. A Wanderer. 



THE ALLEGED DETERIORATION 
OF POTATOS. 

Thb special question under consideration is 
how far« if at all, varieties of Pototos deteriorate 
in quality or prodaetiveness during the years 
which follow their first introduction. From the 
report of the meeting of the Scientific Committee 
of the fioyal Horticultural Society on March 2H, 
published in the QardenerB* ChronieU on April 8, it 
appears that opinion was then very madh divided 
at to whether any such deterioration occurred or 
not, and this divergence of opinion was also 
apparent in the letters read to the Committee on 
the 11th inst. One writer, I think, even went so far 
as to say that because varieties of Vines, such as 
Black Hamburgh, or varieties^of Bananas, &c., 
never vary or deteriorate from year to year, 
therefore no deterioration could take plaoe in 
other plants, such as Potatos. Another expressed 
the opinion that heoaose certain varieties of 
Potatoe, such as the Ashleaf , may be as good now 
as when first introduced, this in itself proved 
that the same was true. of all other Potatos. 

It was even suggested that one reason why the 
deterioration of Potatos was so much jqpoken of 
was in order to create a demand for newly-intro- 
duced varieties at much higher prices than tbe 
older sorts, which, according to the writer (or 
speaker), would have been as good now as they 
were at first if they had received the same careful 
and liberal treatment always accorded to high- 
priced novelties. It is not conceivable that any 
merchant whose reputation depended upon the 
introduction of Potatos of sterling merit would 
discard a sort which contmued to maintain its 
original quality and productiveness in Tiewof the 
fact that many seedlings do oertaiidy deteriorate 
rapidly. There are, however, noteworthy excep- 
tions. The Ashleaf is certainly one that h|is 
*' come to stay," and the " Early Rose '* is perhaps 
more widely grown in Europe now than at any 
period of its existence. "Magnum Bonum" has 
also a record almost unequalled, and under certain 
aliases may have continued longer in general 
cultivation than has been supposed. The old 
" Bedfikin Flourball " is another notable case of 
long-continued productiveness ; the "Maincrop" 
Potato, a beautifully formed white kidney, raised 
by Mr. James Clark, of Christ church, Hants, about 
thirty years ago, still is one of the most profit- 
able Potatos grown in the east of Scotland for the 
London market. The " Maincrop " does not 
yield, and never has yielded, so heavily as some 
varieties, but the quality is uniformly good. The 
"Langworthy" very closely resembles "Main- 
crop " in these and other characteristics. Sutton's 
Early Regent and Sutton's Ringleader, both 
raised by Mr. Robert Fenn, have been widely 
grown for more than twenty years, and show 
little, if any, signs of deterioration. Sutton's 
Discovery so far has not shown any sign of dete- 
rioration, no single case of a diseased tuber 
having yet been recorded, so far as I am aware, 
in England. 

I have nevertheless no hesitation whatever in 
affirming that all who have had much experience 



in raising and introducmg seedling Potatos know 
perfectly well that it is not a question whether 
Potatos do or do not deteriorate; the great 
question in introducing a seedling Potato is 
whether it possesses such a constitutional vigonr 
as will enable it to maintain its productivenees 
and " quality " for a reasonable number of yeses. 
A Potato seed-berry may contain from two to 
three hundred fertile seeds, and no two of these 
are likely to produce plants exacUy identical 
As great variation will be seen in Uie sh^e of 
the tubers, the colour of the skin, the depth of 
the eyes, the colour of the fiesh, the colour, form, 
character, and height of the foliage ; the tine of 
maturity, whether medium, early, or late; and 
the degree of productiveness. It is equally tme 
that a similar variation exists as to the extent to 
which the several seedlings will be able to main- 
tain their original productiveness and quality. 
Seedling Potatos are not as a rule put into com- 
merce until the fifth or sixth year ; and it often 
happens that those which show the gieatebt 
promise in their second or third year have been 
entirely surpassed in the fifth or sixth year by 
seedlings which gave little or no promise in the 
first, second, or third year. I remember the case 
oi three or four out of a large batch of seedlingB 
which gave extraordinary premise, and these 
were grown on to produoe stock, but by the sixth 
year they had manifested such marked signs of 
deterioration that they were not put into com- 
merce at all ; whereas others which showed Uttle 
or no promise at the beginning became vmj 
popular varieties. 

Then as regards disease, many seedlings are 
very often quite free for four or five years, and in 
the sixth or seventh year succumb to attack. If 
all this be true of seedling Potatos before th^ 
are distributed, it naturally follows to a greater 
or less extent the same tendency to detmorate 
will be seen dmring the succeeding years tiie 
introduction into commerce. Those who have 
facilities for raising and testing simultaneously 
several hundreds of seedlings can, nevertheless, 
form a fairly accurate opinion by the fifth, sixth, 
or seventh year as to which out of so many 
seedlings is mobt likely to maintain its original 
vigour for a period sufficiently long. Where a 
comparatively email number of seedlings are 
raised year by year, it must, in a great meagnre 
be guess-work as to what the future has in store 
for the seedling^. Undoubtedly pedigree in 
crossing is of great value, but even when the 
Potatos raised are the result of distinct cross- 
fertilization, very few of the seedlings will 
exhibit the distinctive characteristics of either 
parent, although the qualities of both may be 
combined in many of the seedlings. I am, of 
course, only speaking of Potato crosses and 
Potato seedlings. 

On the other band, a " natural seedling,'' ie., a 
Potato raised from the £eed-berry of a plant 
without cross-fertilization, will often bear a veiy 
close resemblance to its parent, in some cases so 
close as to be scarcely distinguishable, but the 
experience of twenty-five or thirty years would 
certainly lead me to say that such "natural 
seedlings " are far more likely to deteriorate than 
those obtained by cross-fertilization. 

It must not be forgotten that it is extremely 
difficult to secure exactly the parentage which 
Potato-raisers often desire, in the first place 
because many Potatos produce few, if any, 
flowers, and some others which do fiower produoe 
little or no pollen, and also where pollen is 
produced it may not be available exactly at the 
right moment. But for these difficulties the 
judicious selection of parents might have a still 
greater effect upon the seedling Potato^ intro- 
duced into commerce. 

A great deal has been said and written as to 
the necessity of rigoroua selection in order to 
prevent or postpone deterioration. Mr. ^urbidge, 
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on page 288 of the Oordetiers' Chronicle, quotes 
(but I believe inabcurately) Prof essor Hugo de Vriee 
in. support of selection as a means of both im- 
proring any variety of Potato and of preventing 
its deterioration. 

• Professor De Vries, whose experimental work 
will be doeely followed by horticultDrists, even 
though they may be unable to adopt the 
"Mutation theory" for the origin of ^ecies^ 
very truly shows that any crop of corn or roots 
coBslBts of individuals of varying vitality and 
productiveness, and that this makes selection 
possible and desirable. I cannot think that 
Profecsor De Tries would for a moment include 
Potatos as roots in this connection, and without 
a precise reference to De Vries' work, I cannot 



" consists of individuals of varying vitality and 
productiveness/' It is here alone that selection 
can be and is usefully employed by Potato 
raisers, and during the following years when the 
" individuals '* in groups, propagated directly 
from the original seedling plant, are grown side 
by side for the purpose of eliminating the least 
promising and retaining only those which are 
superior to others. Any selection after the first 
year is of course applied, not to single tubers nor 
to single plants, but to the Ecveral groups of 
plants representing each origisal seediing. 

It has been stated that the selection of small 
tubers for planting leads prematurely to deterio- 
ration, but provided each tuber be fully matured, 
the size of the "set" planted does not -greatly 



been fully shown. It is thought by many that 
the moister and cooler soils of Scotland prolong 
t^e period of growth, and thus prevent premature 
ripening of the tubers. It is very interesting to 
note that eveii in Forres, N.B., Mr. Fraeer 
obtains the best results by getting his change of 
seed from a higher, colder, and later district, and 
that the worst results are from the dryer and 
warmer soils. 

It may be interesting to note that in the first 
two or three years of a seedling's existence there 
often are very many more fibrous rootlets 'pro- 
duced than in subsequent years, and this'natu- 
raUy may account for greater vigour and^robust- 
ness. In the foiurth, fifth, or sixth year these 
fibrous rootlets often decrease in number, but a 
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Fig. 109.— tylney hall: view from the west terrace. 
(SEE p. 267.) 



verify the quotation. Though the several plants 
in a oom or root erop are all separate individuals, 
as De Vries says, it is entirely otherwise with 
Potatos. In the case of Potatos, we all know 
tkat, if the crop is not mixed, only one '* indi- 
vidual" is represented in a crop, even if the field 
should be 50 or 100 acres in extent. Each plant 
ia but a portion, in a semi-dormant state, of the 
plant which fiourished in the previous season, 
and no selection in the world can make the plants 
of one year vary or differ from those of the 
previous year, of which they are integral parts. 
This can be proved by anyone who can devote the 
necessary time and ground to careful experi- 
ments, but I am aware that there is a common 
prejudice against this very obvious fact. 

Had Professor De Vries been speaking of the 
selection of Potatos he would of course have 
referred us, not to a crop of any one variety, 
each plant the same as the other, but to the 
** nursery bed " where the seedling plants were 
first raised from seed. It is here, and here alone, 
that we ean say truly that a crop of Potatos 



affect the crop, although the result of long-con- 
tinued experiments points to medium - sized 
** sets," uncut, as giving the best return. 

The fact that some varieties produce seed very 
readily and others do not, has been referred to as 
a possible explananion of deterioration ; but the 
"Ashleaf" is one which produces seed-berries 
quite as freely as any other variety, and it is the 
leading example of a Potato which shows little or 
no deterioration. 

The method of storing "seed Potatos" during 
the winter certainly has great influence on the 
succeeding crop. " Sets " which are allowed to 
shrivel and exhaust themselves by throwing out 
long sprouts, which are rubbed off before planting, 
are naturally greatly inferior to those which have 
been well kept from the time of raising the crop 
in the previous autumn. 

Deterioration can certainly be postponed by a 
frequent change of seed from another district, and 
experience points to Scotland as the source from 
which such a change of seed is likely to give the 
best result. The reason why this is so has not 



Potato which retains such a habit of growth may 
also conceivably be less liable to degeneration. 

It is sometimes considered that Potatos improve 
in quality after they have been put into commerce, 
and there are instances which seem to prove this 
to be the case. It may consequently be true that 
vigour of growth and " quality," or flavour, are 
rarely found united in one variety— in* other 
words, that improvement in "quality" has been 
accompanied by loss of productiveness. 

Certainly it is the case that the one thing 
market dealers are now demanding more than 
anything else is " quality " and flavour, and no 
one can well dispute the fact that few, if any, of 
the Potatos in commerce to-day either equal or 
surpass in flavour the old Dunbar Begent. If 
this be so, nothing but deterioration or degenera- 
tion can possibly account for the total disappear- 
ance of this Potato from commerce at the present 
day. 

In my opinion the best safeguard against pre- 
mature degeneration will be found in the exercise 
by raisers of greater caution in the introduction 
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of new TaiietLes ; by growing a largar number of 
€eedling8 Bide by side under preoiaely aimilar 
^conditions, and by subjecting them to a far more 
•critical comparison with the beet yarieties already 
in commerce, so that only thoae which show very 
marked superiority and constitotiomd -yigour 
<nay be chosen for introducing to the public. 
Arthur W. Sutton, (Letter to Dr. Mastere, read to 
ihe Scientific Committee on April 25.) 



THE PITCHERS OF NEPENTHES. 

(Concluded from p. 242.) 
The collar of the pitcher of N. Veitchii fully 
-deseryes the name. It is of the turned- down 
"type, broad and frilled, and brilliantly coloured. 
Its interior margin is like a comb with yery sharp 
teeth, and the deeply-seated glands are in this 
'f peciea between the teeth, instead of in the teeth, 
as in N. echinostoma. The por6*openings of the 
excretory ducts are so large as to be yisible to the 
naked eye. The lid U •reiatiyely small, and 
furnished with thousands of honey-glands, about 
,V&th of an inch in diameter, with a few large 
ones at the point opposite the hinge, oblong or 
oyoid in shape, and sometimes as much as ^Vth 
of an inch long. The wings are highly deyeloped 
and elegantly fringed. With the exception of a 
^eiy narrow zone immediately under the collar, 
the whole of the interior of the pitcher is ooyered 
with digestiye glands, which are only partially 
oyer-arched. I estimate that there are upwards 
of half a million glands in a medium-size pitcher 
of this species. 

N. Norihiana is one of the handeomest species 
of the genus, and our slide was prepared from the 
late Miss North's original drawing as it appeared 
in the Gardener^ Chronicle. The pitchers were 
upwards of a foot in length, and green spotted 
with purple. The mouth is yery oblique, with a 
•collar similar to that of N. Veitchii, and the lid is 
remarkable in haying two prominent ribs with a 
central band of honey-glands from base to apex. 

The pitcher of N. hicalearata has, in addition 
^ the usual spur outeide by the hinge of the 
deeply cordate lid, two other strong, ouryed 
«purs under the lid, projecting from the top of 
the long neck forward oyer the mouth of the 
pitcher. Thece so-called spurs are strong, eharp 
opines, and so placed that they would prevent the 
•egress but not the ingress of small bii^s or mice. 
The frilling of the collar is yery fine, and the 
interior surface of Ihe pitcher is wholly glan- 
•dular, the glands being the smallest I have 
oxamined, numbering from 16,C00 to 20,000 to 
the square inch, as deduced from numerous care- 
ful computations. This species is also remark- 
able for the perithecioid glands, a tenth of an 
•inch or more in diameter, on the thickened 
tendril, near the base of the pitcher. 

N. celehiea differs from all the others I have 
examined in haying a horn-like appendage pro- 
jecting from a notch in the lid on the distal side, 
or that farthest from the hinge. There is also a 
remarkable deyelopment of a knee-like intiusion 
on the under side of the lid. 

Both Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, and Mr. Tiyey, 
.grower for Messrs. James Yeitch & Sons, inform 
<ne that the pitchers of the two sexes often differ, 
the female being the more attractive. N. Burkei 
is an instance; N. Burkei excellens being the 
female. N. Curtisii and N. C. superba bear the 
same relations to each other. The tendril of the 
female is no longer than the pitcher, whereas it 
is at least twice the length in the male. Mr. 
Farmar tells me he has noticed this in other 
epecies. Another peculiarity in N. Burkei is the 
reversed position of the pitcher in relation to the 
•tendril in both sexes. 

N. ampuLlaria is remarkable for the smallness 
of its lid, which is turned back, away from the 
mouth of the pitcher, and has no honey -glands on 
its under surface ; but there are stomates, which 
is, I believe, quite exceptional. 



y. Biinwardtiana is disiingoished by having 
two eye-like spots near the top on the inside of 
the pitcher. This species has perhaps the 
narrowest collar of any, and the transverse 
rings or plaits are exceedingly thin. The 
contrast in the colour of the smooth and 
glandular zones is very striking. I have not 
investigated the nature or cause of the spots, but 
they appear to be constant. 

N. Khatiana has an exceedingly neat, narrow 
collar, with very numerous narrow transverse rings. 
On the underside the lid is uniformly covered 
with honey-glands. But it is the conductive zone 
of the interior of this pitcher which is specially 
attractive. It occupies nearly two-thirds of the 
space, and is of a bright red colour, contrasting 
well with the yellow glandular zone, in which the 
glands appear as dark dots, distant from each 
other from one to three of their own diameters. 
The dark appearance is due to the greater part 
of the glands themselves being visible. A dried 
specimen shows well the colouring of the interior 
of the pitcher. This species is of historical 
interest, from having been the second cultivated 
in this country, and the first figured from a 
cultivated plant. It was first represented in 
Loddiges' Botanical Cabinet, vol. xi. (1825), 
t. 1017. From the first it was cultivated under 
the name of N. distillatoria, and the name still 
lingers in gardens for this species ; so difficult is 
it to get rid of a name under which a plant is 
first introduced into g^ardens. 

In all the various structures, the arrangenients 
are such as to facilitate the ingress and to hinder 
the egress of such insects and other creatures as are 
tempted within the reach of the various influences. 
I may add that plants in captivity, otherwise in 
cultivation, are often very active in the capture 
and consumption of insects, though it is not 
necessary for their existence. But a certain wily 
kind of ant has succeeded in obtaining the liquid 
from the pitcher of N, hicalearata without risk, 
by boring a hole in the tendril near the base of 
the pitcher, when the liquid oozes out out for the 
benefit of the ingenious creature. Mr. Burbidge, 
Curator of the Trinity College Botanic Garden, 
Dublin, discovered this trick during his travels in 
Borneo. The tendril at this point is abnormally 
thickened, and the same thickening takes place in 
the cultivated plant, although it is not peiforated. 
In relation to the carnivorous nature of 
Nepenthes, certain tpecies seem to be more 
attractive to insects than others, or perhaps the 
fact of their entrapping more insects may be 
accidental and due to their position. I am 
speaking of plants under cultivation. In some 
pitchers I found only ants; in others, various 
beetles and cockroaches and ants intermixed. A 
plant of N. hicalearata in a pot partly immersed in 
the water of the tank in the Victoria-house, had its 
pitchers half filled with insects, chiefly beetles in 
various stages of decomposition. Professor 
Macfarlane mentions that a pitcher of N. 
Hookeri under observation caught seventy-three 
cockroaches within a fortnight, having been 
emptied three times during that period. A 
valuable plant, indeed, in a house infested with 
those destructive insects. 

Those desirous of knowing more of the anatomy 
of the pitchers of Nepenthes and the process of 
^ digestion that goes on in them, should consult 
the writings of Prof. Macfarlane and of Dr. Vines, 
in the third, seventh, and eleventh volumes of 
the AnnaU of Botany. The geographical distri- 
bution, floral structure, and relationships of 
Nepenthes are dealt with in the seventh volume 
of the publication named. A more popular and 
comprehensive illustrated account of the genus, 
by Mr. Harry Veitch, appeared in the twcnty- 
flrst volume of the new series of the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1897. The 
literature of the subject in other languages is 
voluminous. A large proportion of the most note- 
worthy species, varieties, and hybrids have been 
figured and described from time to time in the 
Oardenert^ Chronicle, the first being N. lievis, 
Lindl., 1848, p. 655. FT. B. Hemsley.^ 



MANURE-WATER AND PEACH- 
TKEES. 

To my mind the reasocs given by Mr. C. W. 
Muir and your old correspondent, Mr. H. W. 
Ward, do not carry conviction as regards the 
need of stone-fruits for so much manuring as 
these cultivators recommended in the issue for 
^pril 1. In loamy, naturally fertile soils, and in 
well-made borders consisting of turfy loam, even 
when the staple is light, eandy, and shallow, if 
the borders are dressed annually with light, well- 
rotted stable-manure, but little more is required 
than to afford plain water several times dnrizig 
periods of drought in the months of July, 
August, and September; and we sometimes 
experience wet summers when even these appli- 
cations are better withheld. I have in my mind 
only open-air culture, for under glass the Qondi- 
tiona are very different, and heavy applications of 
water more frequently afforded may be called for 
to assist the growth of shoots and give greater 
size to the fruit if the crop be an abundant one. 

I hold that if fruita be of the normal sice for 
the variety, there is a great loss of flavour if the 
size IB increased to any gpneat degree, and this is 
scarcely ever desirable when the fruit is for home 
consumption, fine, full flavour being considered 
by good judges preferable to mere size. That a 
Peach border should be maintained in an uni- 
formly moist condition by artificial watering from 
March to the middle of the month of September 
is an axiom with most intelligent gardeners, and 
they endeavour to carry it as far as their means 
will allow. I have had to do with the Peach, 
Apricot, Plum, Pear and other fruits for many 
years on a variety of soils and in different parts 
of England, and have rarely known much need for 
the application of water, the natural rain and 
snowfall being all-sufficient in the majority of 
. years, a thin mulch of half -decayed litter applied 
after June was out meeting all needs. 

If a Peach-tree is lightly cropped, as will some- 
times occur from loss of bloom by frost, from 
removal, transplantation, or over- severe root- 
pruning, and the prospect of a sufficiently vigor- 
ous growth of shoots appears i^ood, applications 
of manure -water in the summer months are 
more likely to do more harm than good by unduly 
increasing the strong^ of the year's shoots and 
hindering their maturing. Better thin well- 
ripened shoots than willowy gross ones that never 
ripen except at their bases. Trees which bear 
well every year may need a little more assistance 
than the Eoil can supply and I have indicated, but 
no more should be afforded than will bring the 
fruits to perfection and furnish fruitful wood. 

Climate and local conditions as regards rainfall 
are matters every gardener must take note of, or 
he will have to record more failures than suooeBses 
in the cultivation of the Peach, Nectarine, and 
Apricot. Of much importance are the rainfall, 
nature of the soil, the width of the border, its oon- 
dition as regards drainage, and the depth of the 
roots below the surface. A good many years ago 
the writer took charge of a large garden in a 
southern maritime county. The rainfall (local) 
was heavy, and during the sununer months sea- 
fogs would flU the valley in which the garden was 
situated for a week or longer at a time, and 
under these conditions no artificial applications 
of water were ever neceesary. Splendid Peach 
and Nectarine-trees covered two south walls, the 
gross shoots well trained, and foliage as healthy 
as could be desired. The owner informed me 
despondingly that these fine trees seldom carried 
a fruit. Gardeners at that time were just 
acquiring a knowledge of the benefits derived 
from the root-pruning of fruit-trees, but the gar- 
dener I superseded either knew nothing of this, 
or he had not put it into practice, and contented 
himself by trying to check the exuberance of 
growth by hard pruning. I could at once per- 
ceive the trees could be restored to fruitfuhiess 
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^ liftiog and replanting them in a wider torder, 
keeping the roots near the surface, and preventing 
them entering the cropped ground in the area 
beyond the tree-border. Replanting was carried 
out during the same year, and two years later 
the trees bore more fruits than could be consumed 
by the family. 

Instead of following the advice of your two 
correspondents, if gardeners with overflowing 
nsanore-water tanks would apply their contents 
to gross- feeding vegetables — ^as Celery, Asparagus, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and the like, to aged 
Pear and Apple-trees, especially to such as may 
be growing in grassed orchards and worn-out 
lawns— much good might be done. It will be 
found that good results follow the severe thinning 
of all kinds of stone fruits on walls and bush 
trees when the set has been more abundant than 
usual, and applying manure- water only to palpably 
infertile, thin, or gravelly soils. P. Jfoore. 



lEW 01 lOTEWORTlY PLAITS. 



ALPINE eARDEN. 

ANEMONE HEPATICA "TORCH." 
Thi variety of Anemone Hepatica known as 
^ Torch" is the best of the Hepaticas, being 
brighter even than that flne crimson or rather 
almost magenta form of Anemone Hepatica called 
splendens, while the flowers are considerably 
larger in size. It was raised by Mr. James 
Allen, of Shepton Mallet. The flowers are as 
large as those of the different forms of Anemone 
(Hepatica) angpilosa, and look exceedingly bright 
in the garden in March and April. 

Ykbonica filifolia. 
Numerous as are the dwarf and other Speed- 
wells in our gardens at the present time, the 
little Veronica filifolia should be grown where 
possible, as it is not only very distinct, but also 
very beautiful indeed to those who can appreciate 
modest alpine flowers. It is still far from plenti- 
fcd, and is a plant which I lost about two years 
«go through some want of care; but from my 
experience of it for three years I believe it to be 
qxiite hardy, and I attribute its loss to the want 
of a top-dressing one spring remaining un- 
enpplied. I have not seen it mentioned in British 
catalogues, but I observe that seeds are now 
being offered by Messrs. Thompson & Morgan, 
of Ip3wich. It came to me from France, and I 
considered it one of my prettiest alpine flowers. 
Its character is well indicated by the specific 
name of filifolia, as the foliage is extremely 
narrow and linear. The flowers are white with 
little markings of blue, and the whole effect 
of the plant is delightful in the extreme. The 
plants grow only about 6 inches high, and have 
a trailing habit. I grew my plant on a terraced 
rock work with an exposure almost north-east, 
and well shaded from the sun except when it was 
about the meridian. The soil was sandy peat, 
and the plant was watered in dry weather. Until 
I lost the plant it seemed to thrive well under 
such conditions, and I look forward to growing it 
again. 

PULMONABIA ABVSBNEN8I8 ALBA. 

This is a pretty little early-flowering Lung- 
wort which has not yet been generally seen by 
cultivators. It never reaches more than from 
4 to 6 inches in height here, and has rather dull, 
green leaves, and bears a number of neat white 
flowers. The plant appears to thrive perfectly 
well in shade, and it is not fastidious as to soil. 
The Auvergne Lungwoit was, I believe, intro- 
duced some years ago by Messrs. James Back- 
housd & Sons, of York, but is now in the hands 
of a few other nurserymen. I have had it in my 
garden for four or flve years, and find it perfectly 
hardy. Though not among the choicest spring 
flowers, it is a little plant which ought to meet 
with some recognition, fif. Amott, Carsethorn-hy- 
DurnfrxeB, N,B 



CYETANTHUS INiEQUALIS, n. sp.* 
In January, 1004, there flowered in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Wm. Cutbush & Son at 
Bamet a Cyrtanthus, three bulbs of which had 
been collected by the Messrs. Cutbush 's sister 
in the neighbourhood of Georgetown, Cape 
Colony. More than one exx>ert in Amaryllidero 
mistook it for Cyrtanthus angustirolius grandi- 
florus (Baker), but on the inflorescence being 
submitted to me I at once pronounced it to be a 
new species, its chief distinguishing features 
being the more or less erect habit of the flowers, 
the larger perianth-segments, and especially the 



Fio. 110. 

(1) INFLORESCENCE, LEAF, AND SINGLE FLOWER OF CYRTANTHUS 

INA:tiUAlI8, A NEW SPECIES : COLOUR OF FLOWKRS CORAL- 
BED. 

(2) INKLOHESCENCE AND LEAF OF C. ANOUSTIKOLICS ORANDl- 
FLORUS : COLOUR OF FLUWEKS SCARLET-RED. 

{Drawti from living specimens by Alice L. O'Brien, and 
much reduced.) 

peeoliar manner in which the upper three 
associate and form a pent-house over the stigma 
and anthers, which are not protruded, as in most 
members of the Monella section of Cyrtanthus. 
I sent a drawing of the infiorescence to a friend 
in S. Africa, who fell into the same error as others 
had done, and taking it for C. angustifolius grandi- 
florus, sent to the Tulbagh district of Cape 

» (jyrtanthun inaqualU, n. sp.— Bulb globose, l| inch in 
diameter, prolonged into a neck 1 inch in lengtli. 
Leaves 2-3 contemporary with the flowers, I foot or 
more in length, linear, narrowest at the base, where they 
are almost triangular, keeled on the under side, chan- 
nelled above, green tinged with purple at the base. 
Peduncle erect, l foot high, cylindrical, slightly com- 
pressed, hollow, green tinged with purple. Spathe- 
valves four, two large and two small, lanceolate. 
Flowers four in an umbel (in the specimen seen), more 
or less erect, curved ; pedicels i to | inch ; ovary ovoid. 
Perianth ?^ to 3 inches long, tubular in the basal half, 
the other half having free segments, the lower one de- 
curved, the lateral two spreading, the upper three in- 
clined forward over the style, that peculiar character 
being very pronounced when the flowers are mature. 
Stamens biseriate, three of them reaching nearly to the 
tips of the segments. Style filiform, stigma tricuspi- 
date, not protruded. Colour of the flower bright coral- 
red. James O'Brien. 



Colony, on the opposite side to that in which the 
specimen in question had been collected, and 
obtained for me a few bulbs of C. angustifolius 
grand iflor us (Baker)— the first to arrive in Eng- 
land, I believe. My daughter had previously made 
a drawing of Cyrtanthus insBqualis (fig. 110 [1] ), 
and we were enabled to include one of the true C. 
anguetifolius grandifiorus (fig. 110 [2]). Refer- 
ence to the illustration shows many differences. 
C. angustifolius grandifiorus, which is a very fine 
plant, is the largest form of C. angustifolius. The 
mature bulbs are as large as those of Yallota 
purpurea, and the leaves in the early stage often 
three-quarters of an inch across. When in flower 
the inflorescence is about a foot in height, and 
the leaves about the same, but when seeding the 
peduncle elongates, and the leaves also. Flowers 
scarlet-red. 

Examination of the illustration of Cyrtanthus 
iniequalis (fig. 110 [1] ) will show on comparison 
that there is veryiMtleiresemblance to C. angustifo- 
lius var. grandifiorus ; it differs at all points from 
the bulb to the flower. Indeed, it is in no danger 
of being confounded with any other species. The 
regrettable point is that the exact spot where it 
was collected cannot be ascertained. Perhaps 
some reader of the Gardeners* Chronicle in Cape 
Colony may be able , to give further information 
on the subject. /. O'Brien. 



KEW NOTES. 

Hbchtia argentsa. Bakes. — This is by far 
the most handsome species in a rather small 
genus beloDgiiig^^to the order BromeliaoesB. It 
is extremely rare in cultivation, the Kew plant 
being probably the only one in this country. It 
has been grown in the Succulent-house (No. 6) 
for nearly forty years, flrst flowering in 1870, 
again in 1895, and after a lapse of ten years it is 
once more in flower, carrying two inflorescences, 
the strongest of which is 4 feet 6 inches in 
height. This plant is one of the most effective 
and conspicuous of the many rarities contained 
in this house. It has about 150 leaves, forming 
a large dense rosette. They vary in length from 
2 to 3 feet, and are 1 i inch broad at the base, 
gradually tapering to a long slender point. In 
texture they are very fleshy and rigid, with large 
curved homy prickles on the margins. Both 
surfaces of the leaves are a beautiful silvery 
colour. The flowers are small and white, being 
developed in dense sub-globose heads towards 
the top of the peduncle. There are about two 
dozen heads on each inflorescence. The species 
was figured in Botanical Magazine, t. 7460. 

Ansbllia'afbicana, Lindl. 
The genus Ansellia is little favoured by Orchid 
cultivators generally, yet the plants may be 
easily grown. They generally flower freely, and 
when not in bloom are good " f umishiDg " plants, 
and may be grown into flne specimens. These 
characteristics are well marked in the species A. 
africana, now flowering in the warm Orchid-house. 
The plant has stout, upright, Dendrobium-like 
growths 3 to 4 feet in height, each growth having 
generally about a dozen leathery arching leaves 
1 foot to 18 inches in length, and 1 to 1^ inch 
broad, the inflorescence being a large branched ter- 
minal spike. The specimen has six of these in- 
florescences, the largest of which is composed of ten 
spikelets with a total of 130 flowers, each having 
a diameter of 2 inches ; the flowers remain fresh 
for about six weeks. The oblong sepals and 
petals are light yellow in colour, and heavily 
barred with chocolate-brown; the side lobes of 
the lip and the column are marked with light 
brown colour, the middle lobe being light yellow, 
and fleshy in texture. It is a native of Western 
Tropical Africa. The dwarfer plants A. con- 
goensis and A. nilotica are also flowering in the 
same house. W. H. 
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TREES AID SHRUBS. 



The Week's Work. 



THE CHINESE CHEERY. 
Thh Tariety known in gardens as Cerasus 
sinensis rosea yar. pendula is one of the earliest 
to flower of ornamental Cherries, and at the 
present time is most beantifuL The individnal 
flowers are small, but they are produced in such 
profusion as to hide all the twi^s and branches. 
Being of weeping habit, the plants should be pro- 
cared on stems at least 8 feet high. As an isolated 
specimen planted on the grass or lawn the pale 
rosy-coloured flowers, together with the general 
contour of the tree, make it a very cheerful and 
pleasing addition for large or small gardens. 
W. H, Clarke, Aston Rowant, Oxon, April 17. 



NURSERY NOTES. 

►— m- 

HIPPEASTRUMS AND OTHER PLANTS AT 
MESSRS. J. VEITCH & SON'S. 
The span-roofed house containing the Hippe- 
i^tmms presented a gay aspect recently, and the 
beds, numbering two, instead of three, as in the 
old structure now demolished, exhibit the flowers 
in a more telling fashion. The marked charactei- 
istics of H. Leopoldi, employed many years ago — 
viz., large size of segments, and regularity of form, 
as opposed to the older stellate type imparted by 
the now discarded H. pardinum — were recog- 
nisable in moat of the flowers open at the time of 
our visit. Among seedlings flowering for the 
first or second time were the following varieties. 
Mrs, Bllney has bold, finely-shaped flowers, with 
a white ground and cerise - coloured flame ; 
Rosalie, also white with delicate pink flame, a 
crumpled margin and warted surface to the 
segments, is novel both in this respect and in the 
markings ; Orion, a bright scarlet self ; Ivanhoe, 
a scarlet-coloured flower with green-and-white 
bands running from the margin to the base of 
the flower j Cyrus, a white flower sparsely lined 
with red j Scopas, of large size, a flne-looking and 
striking red flower ; Cy thera, a smallish crimson 
self; Vesta, a large white bloom having markings 
of a shade of cerise ; and Ivemo, having a flame 
of dark crimson, and edging to each segment of 
the same tint. 

In one of the flower-houses some new Ciner- 
arias of considerable f promise were noted. They 
will be useful as decorative subjects for conser- 
vatories and large greenhouses, in which the more 
compact low-growing varieties are of lesser value. 
Of these there were numbers of plants of 
Felthani Bouquet, large-growing, much branched 
in habit, and having flowers of a light purple 
tint. The florets are broader than those of 
C. stellata, and as the flowers do not form 
seeds they are the more enduring. The plants 
are propagated from offsets. C. "Fantasy" 
somewhat resembles the foregoing, but the florets 
are convolute and of a bright purple colour. The 
habit is branching and strong. This plant is 
capable of forming seeds. Some nicely-flowered 
plants of Viburnum plicatum, a species not 
often grown in pots, were noticed. The 
globular inflorescences resemble those of V. 
Opulus, but the foliage is different. Plants of 
Senecio auriculatissimus, illustrated in our issue 
for April 8 last, were noted in flower, as also were 
plants of Corydalis Wilsoni, making pleasing 
dwarf masses of yellow-coloured flowers; and 
Kalanchoe felthamensis, which flowers earlier 
than the better-known K. flammea. 

In the warm-houses there were remarked some 
handsome plants of Sanchezia nobilis, with 
beautiful green-and-yellow foliage; Helioonia 
illustris, Phjlloteenium Lindeni, Dieffenbachia 
Foumeri, and the yellow - flowered Gomphia 
bliviformis, a flower of much beauty. 



EHUITS TTITOEB GIiASS. 

By F. JOBDAN, Gardener to Dr. Corbet, Impney Hall 
Gardens, ]>roitwich. 

Pot Vines. — The earliest of these will have made 
rapid progress during this month, and as the 
fruit will now be colouring, a cooler and drier 
atmosphere, with increased ventilation as the 
fruit becomes ripe, will be necessary. Discon- 
tinue the use of liquid manures, but do not allow 
the Vines to suffer from want of water at the 
roots. Allow the laterals to develop a fuller 
extension of growth at this stage to supply the 
necessary shade. Home-grown canes raised for 
fruiting next season must be encouraged to gprow 
freely and strongly by keeping the atmosphere of 
the house moderately moist, and by paying careful 
attention to the matters of ventilation, pinching 
the laterals, and watering. 

Planting Vines. — If it is intended to plant in 
the borders young Vines raised from eyes rooted 
• during February, which have been grown with 
a view to this planting, preparations for the 
work should be made as soon as the house can be 
cleared. In many cases a crop of fruit is taken 
from the old Vines before the new ones are planted, 
or the house may have been used for other pur- 
poses, but it must now be cleared and put in 
readiness for planting the Vines during next month . 
A border 3^ to 4 feet in width and 21 feet in depth 
is sufficient for the first season after the Vines 
are planted, and much will depend on the natural 
drainage whether it is necessary to construct a 
concrete bottom. Good drainage of some kind 
must, however, be provided, at least a foot in 
depth. When preparing for drainage, commence 
by laying whole bricks or stones close together, 
cover these with broken bricks, and finish with a 
good layer of rough lime-rubble ; over this latter 
place turves with their grass sides downwards. 
If good fibrous loam of a yellow colour and 
not too light in texture is used, very little 
artificial manure will be necessary. Apply a 
sprinkling of lime-rubble, wood-ashes, charcoal, 
and bone-meal on each layer, making each layer 
thoroughly firm as the work proceeds. The 
quantity of rubble, &c., that will be needed will 
depend on the nature of the loam. No green 
manure should be used with the exception of a 
few fresh horse-droppings, and a little Kirk's or 
Thomson's Vine Manure applied at the surface of 
the border. Plant the Vines as soon as the soil 
is warmed to the temperature of the house. The 
Vines when planted should be about 2| feet high, 
and have sufficient roots to hold the ball of soil 
together. Plant them 4 feet apart in warm and 
finely-chopped soil, and afterwards water them, 
using the water at a temperature of 85*. Keep 
the atmosphere of the house rather close and 
moist for a time, and shade the Vines from the 
sun's rays in the middle of the day until fresh 
growth has started. Let the temperature at 
night be at about 66% with a rise during the day 
of 10* or 15', closing the houses early in the after- 
noon with plenty of sun-heat and moisture 
present. One-year-old Vines intended for plant- 
ing should be watered previously, and at the 
time of planting should have their roots evenly 
arranged at different depths, varying ^m 2 to 
4 inches. Disbud or cut back the Vines to suit 
the level of the front portion of the building, 
and to allow of their proper training. 



PLANTS UITBSB GIiASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthxs, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Epping, Essex. 
Prancraiium fragans. — Plants that are estab- 
lished well in 8- inch pots require very little 
attention beyond liberal applications of liquid- 
manure, obtained preferably from the soaking of 
sheep droppings in water. Under such treatment 
the plants will produce numerous spikes of 
fragant flowers suitable for cutting or otherwise, 
and well-matured healthy foliage. Unless it is 
desirable to increase the stock of plants by 
division of the bulbs they will not require 
potting for a long time, and an 8-inch pot 
is a useful size without being inconvenient 
to move. The plants require to be grown in 
a light position and a moist atmosphere, and 



under the forowinv conditions we are able here 
to cut a quantity of well-developed flower-spikes 
in August. Through the winter months the 
plants are grown in a warm, moist atmosphere in 
a house facing to the north. They remain in 
this house untU the latter end of April, and are 
then removed to a Fig-house facing to the west, 
and placed on the border underneath the trees, 
where they are allowed to remain until the Fig- 
trees begin to shed their leaves towards the latter 
part of September, when the Pancratiums are 
removed to the north house again. The present 
is a suitable time for dividing old plants. The 
potting soil should consist of good flbrous loam 
three parts, spent Mushroom-dung one part, and 
a little bone-meal, broken charcoal and silver- 
sand, all mixed well together. 

Oloxinia plants that were potted in January are 
now developing their flowers,and should be afforded 
a teaspoonful each of Clay's Fertiliser once a 
week, besides frequent waterings of diluted liquid- 
manure obtained from sheep-droppings. Seedlings 
should be potted into thumb -pots without dielay. 

General HemarJcs. — After east winds followed 
by blight, an examination should be made 
of the plants both in frames and houses. 
Dipping or fumigating will be necessary in some 
cases and should be undertaken without delay. 
Forced shrubs that have passed out of flower 
should be gradually hardened with a view of 
planting them out in the pleasure grounds. 
Prick off seedling plants as Uiey become ready 
for handling, and admit air sparingly to houses 
or pits containing plants of young and tender 
growth. 

THE OBOHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YovNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fubusbick 
WiOAN, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen, S.W. 

Phalcenopsis. — Many of these plants will soon 
commence to make a new series of roots, and it is 
advisable ere these enter the old material that 
fresh sphagnum-moss or other suitable rooting 
medium be afforded. Plants grown in baskets 
should have the old moss removed, and as many 
of the old crocks as are detachable. When this 
has been done afford the plants freeh sphagnum- 
moss and clean drainage material. For several 
years past we have grown our plants in pans, in a 
mixture of equal parts of sphagnum-moss, peat 
and Oak leaves, with a sprinkling of sand and 
small nodules of charcoal to ensure effective 
drainage. The pans used should have perfora- 
tions round the sides, and an inch or more of 
drainage material according to the size of the 
pot. When the compost has been worked-in 
amongst such living roots as are inside, place 
on the surface a layer 1 inch deep of chopped 
sphagnum - moss. The materials should he 
pressed moderately flrmly, or in the middle 
of the saason of growth, the leaves havixig 
decayed, the compost will be so loose that it wiU 
hold water like a distended sponge. When 
affording new receptacles to plants, sejMurate the 
roots from the old ones by means of a thin-bladed 
knife, after soaking them for about an hour. 

Cultivation. — If a few plants only are pown 
they should be allotted a well-shaded position in 
the East Indian-house, but they can be mere 
easily managed when a separate compartment is 
provided for them. They may then be suspended 
from the roof, and the stages beneath may 
be occupied by many of the warm - growing 
Cypripedium3. The house should be rather 
heavily shaded at all times when the sun shines 
upon it. The atmosphere should be carefully 
regulated in regard to heat and moisture, and at 
no season need there be an extravagant amount 
of heat employed. The temperature . from the 
present time until the end of September should 
range between 65* in the morning to 7^"* during 
the day, increasing until. with sunheat another 
10° will prove beneficial if other conditions are 
favourable. Secure atmospheric moisture by 
damping the stages and floors early in the day, 
and as often afterwards as occasion requires, also 
by spraying overhead on bright mornings. After 
the plants have been top-dressed or tzans- 
ferred to new receptacles, they will only 
need sufficient direct waterings to .keep 
the sphagnum - moss moist, but when rooting 
freely a fairly generous supply should be 
afforded. Plants growing in a mixture which 
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indndes leaves most be ^ven water less ofte& 
than other plants, at first in the early stages by 
eprinklingthe 8iiifoce,and later on by an occasional 
aip» wh2<£ shoold be done quickly to prevent the 
mass absorbing too much, always allowing them 
to become almost dry beforehand. Cleanliness is 
very essential to their health, therefore sponge 
the leaves several times daring the year, and 
famigate the plants each month. Fresh air is 
eqiuJly essential^ but ventilation should be 
afforded in such a manner as wiU not cause 
draughts, or promote dryness in the atmosphere. 
Use the bottom ventilators at all times, and the 
top ones only on exceptionally hot, moist days. 
P. SchUleriana will stand most strong light, and 
green-leaved species the least. P. Luddemaaniaiia 
P. spedosa, P. violacaa, P. sumatrana, and oUiers 
of this section are the most shade*loving. P. 
Esmeralda and P. Lowii are ofttimes deciduous, 
and need little water excepting when rooting 
freely. The stock of seversJ species may be in- 
creased by allowing the old scapes to remain, on 
the ohanoe of young plants developing from the 
apper nodes. P. Luddemann i ana does this habitu- 
ally, P. speciosa occasionally, P. amabilis and P. 
grandiflora rarely, and P. Stuartiana projects 
young plants from its roots occasionally, lliese 
may be taken off when they are making roots and 
be treated separately. 



THE HABDY FBtTIT GABDBF. 

B/ W. H. Clasks, OardeDsr to 8ir William Plowdbit, 
Aat3n Kowsnt House, Oxon. 
Jtatp^erry - conM. — Let any suckers now ap- 
pearing which will not be needed be cut off with 
the hoe, that the pLsmts may concentrate their 
energies into the development of those required 
for fruiting next year. 

PtacKw cmd, Nttarint-trtes. — In many districts 
the trees will have advanced sufficiently for the 
ehoote to be disbudded. The growths from these 
buds tend to stimulate root-action, therefore the 
operation of disbudding should be extended over 
a period of three weeks, and performed by re- 
moviag occasionally the most advanced shoots, 
and in such a gradual way that little or no check 
may be felt by the roots. The work ought to be 
peiformed by an experienced man, because no 
shoot should be left on the tree that will not be 
required afterw ar ds, nor in a position where it 
cannot develop perfectly without preventing 
other growths and fruit from maturing fully. 
The first operation will be to remove sdl 
ahoots g^wing straight out from the 
branches and those growing towards the wall ; 
a few of the intervening buds may be removed at 
the same time. After a few days the trees should 
again be examined, and all weak and badly-placed 
growths be removed. Then at the final thinning 
remove those of the remaining shoots which the 
operator has not selected for the extension and 
fumishing of the tree. One shoot should be 
left at the apex of each branch for extension, 
which if not required for that purpose may be 
pindied when the limits of space are reached; 
a second shoot should be left half-way down the 
branch, and a third at the base in a well-placed 
position for laying in. Where trees were pruned 
as advised previously, three growths will be suf- 
ficient to leave, but if last year's branches were laid- 
in full length it may be necessary to leave more. 
Try and secure young growths to furnish the 
base of the tree, which in old trees is liable to 
become bare by reason of the extension system of 
training. Maiden trees that were planted this 
season should have their buds reduced to three 
or five, and the growths that result from these 
will need to be trained-in at intervals afterward?. 
If one strong shoot is taking the lead, tie this 
down first, allowing the others free growth for a 
time before tying them down, which will help to 
restore a proportional flow of the sap. Trees 
which had five shoots trained-in last season may 
now be allowed thirteen shoots. 

Stone Fruits of various kinds are now in 
flower or unfolding their petals ; during the cold 
winds which are now prevailing means should be 
taken to protect them. Plums and Cherries may 
be successfidly protected by double fish-netting, 
but Pears require a more efficient means, especially 
where the trees are in an exposed position. 



Fiq trees that were recently uncovered should 
be afforded temporary protection during such 
cold weather, increasing the protective material 
in thickness should there be signs of frost. 

Pyramidal and BusK-irees may be protected by 
Spruce and Laurel boughs tied at intervals to 
the branches throughout the tree, or a few 
bushy Pea^sticks may be struck into the ground 
and covered with Spruce. We have nearly 
2 acres of trees here protected by wire-netting. 
While protecting all individual trees as far as 
possible, mate are tied te the wire on the east 
side where the trees are exposed most, and these 
help to check wind. 



TKE KITCHEN GABDSN. 
By W. rrFB, Gardener to Lady Wantaob, Lookinge 
Faisk, Wantage. 
Potatos.—AMord free ventilation to the latest 
Potato plants in warm pite, and should the 
quantity of soil about them be considered insuffi- 
cient, that to be added should be placed in a 
cold frame for a few days previous to being used. 
Afford water to the Potatos when this is con- 
sidered necessary, but let it be in moderate quan- 
tities and at a temperature not lower than that of 
the soU in which the plante are growing. 

Bunner Beans, — In order to secure crops of 
Bunner Beans in the best possible condition, it 
is essential that the groimd be well prepared . 
before they are planted, as few vegetables respond 
more satisfactorily to liberal treatment than 
these. The general practice obtaining in these 
gardes is to prepare the ground as if for Celery, 
although if the ground be well trenched and 
heavily manured it will be sufficient for the 
purpose. It must be remembered that Bunner 
Beans root deeply and are gross feeders, for which 
reason give liberal supplies of good half -decayed 
farm-yiurd manure, and incorporate this well 
with the EoiL It is a good practice when 
preparing the trenches to do the staking at the 
same time. The stakes should not be less 
than 12 feet in length, of which 2 feet is 
inserted in the ground. If these are placed 
in single lines no difficulty is experienced in 
putting in the plante or in inserting the seeds, 
and it obviates all danger of injury to the roote 
that would be occasioned if performed later. 
The alleys between the rows should be about 
10 feet in width. The sowing of seeds of Bunner 
Beans out-of-doors for an early supply, and even 
for the general crop, is a much less satisfactory 
practice than that of sowing in pote or boxes and 
afterwards transplanting the seedlings. Plante 
raised from seeds sown 3 inches apart in boxes 
can be easily removed, and without injury. The 
transplanting should be done when the first 
t^rowth eppears beyond the seed-leaves. They 
must be raised in quite a cool place, and be given 
plenty of ventilation from the time the seeds are 

Slanted in order to secure strong plante. By 
oing this much anxiety will be saved should 
frost appear, and insects can be kept in check 
and the befet results secured. The improved 
types of this vegetable, such as NeaVs Ne 
Plus Ultra, are a great advance upon the old 
varieties generally grown. Last season the 
variety " Hackwood Success," raised by Mr. 
Bowerman, gave good resulte here. This season 
we are trying the merite of Carter's Mammoth, a 
variety raised by Mr. Lye. The first and second 
weeks of May will be sufficiently early to sow 
seeds of Bunner- Beans. 

French Beans. — A sowing of French Beans 
should now be made upon a narrow border facing 
to the south. For the first sowing out-of-doors we 
make the drills 4 inches in depth, and at 18 inches 
apart. If old potting soil is placed under and over 
the seeds it will considerably assist germination. 
In the event of late spring frosts, protection can 
be provided by placing light Yew branches or 
any similar material anions the tender seedlings. 
Suiteble varieties of French Beans are Favourite, 
Magnum Bonum, and Canadian Wonder. 

Peas. — Pay close attention in the matter of 
earthing and staking the plants. Neglect in not 
providing early support to Peas will in a great 
measure often cripple the crop. Make fuither 
sowings as soon as the latest-sown batches are 



above-ffround. Peas growing in pots, or those 
planted in pite, must be allowed an abundance of 
air, and a free supply of water at the roote with 
occasional applications of weak liquid-<nianure. 



THE FLO WEB GABDSN. 

By W. A. IfiLLSB, Gardener to Lord Hbiibt C. 
BaNTiNCK«M.P., IJnderleyHall* Westmoreland. 

Anntuds, — Prepare the gpround for those 
annuals, seeds of which will be sown in the 
positions where the plante will flower. A sandy 
loam is the most suitable soil for annuals, and it 
should be deeply dug and a moderate application 
of manure be given. Make the surface of the 
ground fine, and sow the seeds in drills so that a 
duteh-hoe may be used between the rows when 
the seecUings appear. Small seeds only require 
to be barely covered, but an inch deep will suit 
most kinds. 

Bamboos, — ^The present is a suitable time for 
planting Bamboos. Choose a sheltered position 
for them where the plante will have the advan- 
tage of a baokgroHud of other trees or shrubs. 
They will grow in sunshine or partial shade of 
trees, and by the side of water. Afford them a rich 
compost^ or a plentiful supply of potting bench 
refuse will suit them admirably. If the plante 
are in pote turn them out -carefully, and do not 
attempt to disentangle the roots, for they axie 
brittle. After the planting has been done, afford 
a liberal mulch of manure, and apply water when 
this becomes necessary. Bamboos can be success- 
fully transplanted at this season. If the " ball " 
of a plant that is bein^ moved is of large sise, 
it may be easily got out of the hole by 
tilting it carefully on one side, then placing 
a stout board under, and on this a transplanting 
fork ; then let the weight of the soil fall on to the 
fork. A push and puli will send the ball up the 
board to the surface, when it can be trailed to the 
new stetion, unless it is some distance away. Oar 
fork has twenty prongs, and there ib a good bend 
on them. If the plant has to be conveyed for a 
considerable distance, put it on the removing 
carriage. Some Bamboos may be divided now, 
but keep as much soil as possible to the dumps. 
Remove the winter coverings from established 
plante, and afford them a liberal top-dressing of 
cow-manose. The following Bamboos are hflurdy, 
and make good growth :— Arundinavia japonica» 
A. Simoni, Phyllostachys knmasasa, P. aurea, 
P. Henonis, P. nigra-Boryana, P. Quilioi var. 
Castillonis, and P. viridi-glaucescens. 

Paths,-^Now that most of the rough work has 
been done the paths will require attention. Ed^e 
the grass, and level the paths, then apply fresh 
gravel and roll it well. Take advantege of fine 
days to kill the weeds. 

Fernery. — Ferns require good drainage and a 
considerable depth of soil, consisting of loam, 
peat, and crushed stones. They should be culti- 
vated in a shady glen, sheltered from prevailing 
winds. In addition to the well-known kinds, 
Struthiopteris g^rmanica and S. pennsylvanica 
are effective. The young foliage of the plant last 
mentioned is tender and needs protection. 



A BRANCHINQ Palm.— In the Proceedings of 
the Agri-Horticultural Societylof Madras for Sept- 
ember, 1904, is a figure of a Palmyra Palm 
(Borassus flabelliformis) with " twelve fully-de- 
veloped heads and twenty-eight " blind " branches 
which are at first curved downwards but after- 
wards turn upwards." No reason for this appear- 
ance is suggested, though occasionally the injury 
caused by the grub of some beetle is responsible 
for the outgrowths. 

•' Farm awd Home Year Book for 1905."— 

This is an " annual" intended expressly for the use 
of farmers. In addition to an Almanack it 
contains a variety of articles of special interest to 
agriculturiste, and the dry deteils of business 
are enlivened by ten pages devoted to" humours" 
of the country. There are numerous illustrations, 
a teble of contents, and a complete index. It is 
published at the office of Farm and Home, 
17, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS for MAY. 



MONDAY, MAY 

THURSDAY, MAY 

FRIDAY, May 

SATURDAY, May 

TUESDAY, May 

t 

THURSDAY. MAT 

FRIDAY, MAY 



1— Bank Holiday (Scotland). 
4— Llnnean Society, ineetiDg. 
- f Royal Botanic Society, Lecture 
°( at 4 P.M.. 

|.(Soci^t^ FntDpaise d'Hnrticul- 
\ ture de Londres, meeting. 

{Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees meet. 
National Rose Society's Com- 
mittee meets. 
Yi i Royal Gardeners' Orplian Fund, 



12- 



WEDNESDAY,MAYI7 



FRIDAY, May 

SATURDAY, MAY 



19 



TUESDAY, May 23' 

WEDNESDAY. MAY 24. 

FRIDAY, MAY 26 

MONDAY, May 27 

TUESDAY, May 30 



Annual Dinner at Hotel Cecil. 
-Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 
Royal Botanic Society's Show at 

Regent's Park. 
Devon County Agricultural 

Society's Show at Exeter (8 

days). 
Royal Botanic Society, Lecture, 

4 P.M. 

Paris International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition (9 days). 

Royal Horticultural Society's 
Committees Meet, and Na- 
tional Tulip Society's Show 
combined. 

Llnnean Society, Anniversary 
Meeting. 

Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society's Spring Flower Show 
at Edinburgh (2 days). 

Royal Botanic Society, Lecture 
and Meeting of Fellows. 

Annual Dinner of the Members 
of the Kew Guild at Holbom 
Restaurant. 

'Royal Horticultural Society's 
Snow in the Temple Gardens, 
Thames Embankment. Lon- 
don (3 days). 

Bath and Western and Southern 
Counties Society's Show at 

> Nottingham (5 days). 



BALES FOR THE WEEK. 

TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT- 

The "Bank House" Collection of Orchids. Im- 
portant three days' sale of the entire collection of 
Cattleyas, also duplicate plants of Odontoglos(ums 
and Cypripediums, at Bank House, Accriogton. near 
Manchester, by Protheroe & Morris, at 12.30 o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT- 

Palms, Plants, Hardy Border and Herbaceous 
Plants and Perennials, Carnations. Liliums, <&c.. at 
67 and 68, Cheapside, £.C.. by Protheroe & Moiris, 
at 12.— Palms, Azaleas, Gladioli, Lilies, i&o., at 
Stevens's Rooms, Xing Street, Covent Garden, at 
12.80. 

FRIDAY NEXT— 

Imported and Established Orchids in large variety, 
from various sources, at 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C.. 
by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 
{For fiuiher pariieulars see ow AdveriitemetU eohmmt.) 



AVBRAOB Tempvraturb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 
-515'. 
ACT(7AL Tbmpbbatubes :— 

London. — Wednadayt April 26 (6 p.m.) : Max. bs* ; 
Min. 49*. 
Qardenera' Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— JAurMUiy, April 27 
(10 A.M.): Bar., 300; Temp., 65'. Weather dull 
and calm. 
Provinces.— Wedne$dayy April 26 (6 p.m.) : Max. W, 
Guildford ; Min. 45^ E. coast of Scotland. 



Datarloratlon 
of Asaxual 
Varieties. 



The discussion at the 
Scientific Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 
has elicited a great deal of 
interesting information, especially with 
regard to the Potato, but it can hardly be 
said to have led to any decisive result Nor, 
indeed, was it expected to do so. As a 
means of obtaining the opinion of practical 
growers it has been of great value, and it 
has shown that no general rule can be laid 
down until the matter has been deliberately 
tested by comparative experiment extending 
over a series of yearp. This is another 
instance of the kind of work that might Be 
done at Wisley. But already the proposals 
made as to what should be done at that 
establishment are such that a lifetime 
would not be too much to carry them out, 
nor would a brigade of observers and experi- 
menters be too numerous to accomplish 
them! 

We have already summarised the main 
points that were laid down for the ditcus- 



sion on the alleged deterioration of varia- 
tions propagated asezoally (see p. 200), and 
need only for the moment refer to two 
points on which some misapprehension may 
arise. (1) It has been affirmed that when 
the Potato is propagated by tubers or sets, 
the produce does not consist of new indi- 
viduals, but only of sub-divisions of the o\4L 
one— that all the plants of Eldorado or of 
any other variety, for instance, are mere 
offsets from the original tuber or tul)er8. If 
we suppose the variety to have been raised 
from one original tuber, naturally the 
amount of inherent variation would be less 
than if the variety had a multiple origin. 
No two tubers on the same haulm are 
alike, and thus we get from the beginning 
a source of variation. But if, for the sake 
of argument, we take it for granted that a 
Potato, or a plant of any kind, raised from a 
cutting is a mere repetition or extension of 
the original plant, we must also admit that 
there is still abundant scope for variation 
in this wise : A seed-tuber is planted, it 
grows not only in size, but it develops new 
shoots, new haulm, new foliage, perhaps 
new flowers, new fruits, and new seeds, not 
a trace of which was in the original tuber. 
When all this growth and development are 
completed at the end of the ceason, when 
the cycle of growth is terminated, and the 
conditions for further growth are no longer 
favourable, how much is there left of the 
old tuber P In fact, nothing is left but a 
new tuber or a new set of tubers, the result 
of the growth and development of an entirely 
new set of cells ; and these new cells and 
the tubers formed from them, although the 
direct descendants from their predecessors, 
can hardly be considered, from this 
point of view, as portions of them ; rather 
may it not be said that they have cast 
cff their original dependence on their 
progenitor and assumed an independent 
existence ? They may, it is true, carry with 
them some of the parental protoplasmic 
germs or attributes, but for all that they 
are independent organisms, with a life of 
their own, separate from that of the stock 
from which they proceeded. 

The second point which has been raised 
is that of '' old age.'^ Individuals die of old 
Fge when the waste and the wear and tear 
of life are no lorger compensated for by the 
processes of repair and rejuvenescence, and 
when in consequence the individual is no 
longer able to contend against opposing 
conditions; when it is, to use the expression 
of the day, no longer in harmony with the 
environment. 

But is the variety or the species subject 
to the same law ? That is the main point 
at issue. Inasmuch as species and varieties 
are mere aggregations of individuals, they 
must, it would seem, be subject to the same 
sequence of events — they must originate, 
develop, and ultimately decline. How long 
they may endure before their life cycle is 
complete must depend on circumstances, 
and over those circumstances the gardener 
has to a certain limited extent a control. 
. His business is to find out for himself the 
amount of control he can exercise, and how 
he can best in the short time at his disposal 
utilise it for his own purposes. The letter 
which we publish from Mr. Arthur Sutton 
in another column will be read with all the 
attention that is due to a thoughtful ob- 
server with such exceptional' opportunities 
and expci ience (see p. 258). 



sir Hugh Low. 



Again we have the grave 
duty of recording the death 
of a gentleman well known in the hortV- 
cultural world. Sir Hugh Low, G.CM.G;, 
whose death took place at Alassio on the 
18th inst., had more than forty years' 
experience of colonial administration ip 
«the East Indies. He. was born in 1824, 
and on May 10 .would have completed his 
eighty-first year. He was created a K.C.M.G. 
in 1883 and promoted to a G.C.M.G. in 1889. 
He was a Fellow of the Linnean Society, 
the Zoological Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Some time about the year 1840 Mr. Low 
had obtained an appointment to the Hon. 
East Indian Cone piny, but happening to go 
out on the same vessel with Mr., subse- 
quently Sir James Brooke, who was then 
again on his way to Borneo, they became 
so attracted to each other that Mr. Loiv 
gave up his Indian appointment and joined 
the future Bajah as secretary and com- 
panion. Mr. Low spent nearly three years 
in Borneo and the vicinity on his first 
visit, and on returning to England he 
published, in 1848. a very intereating illus- 
trated volume of three hundred and fifteen 
. pages, Sarawak : Its Inhabitants and Prodwe- 
iions, one of the first and best accounts given 
of a residency in the island under the rule 
of Rajah Brooke. In Sarawak he discovered 
£uch unique species of Orchids as Vanda 
Lowii, Ccelogyne pandurata, Cypripediam 
Lowii, and many other rare plants. To have 
discovered such a regal Orchid as Vanda 
(Arachnanthe) Lowii and the great mountain 
pitcher-plants of Borneo would alone suffice 
to give Sir Hugh Low worldwide fame as a 
botanist. 

When Mr. Brooke was made Acting 
Governor of Labuan in 1848 Mr. Low accom- 
panied him, and eventually became Colonial 
Treasurer of the island. He loved the 
Bomeans and their beautiful country, in 
which he was de&tined to spend so many 
years of a useful life. 

Mr. Low's love for natural history was a 
broad one. Not alone did he collect plants 
both living and dried, but also animate, 
birds, reptiles, fish, and insects, many of 
which were new and rare. Coming as he 
did from a fine old horticultural stock— the 
" Lows of Clapton"— it is not surprising that 
he possessed a keen eye and ardent desire 
for botanical things. 

When Colonial Treasurer in the then new 
Britifih colony on the island of Labuan, he 
made one or more trips to the Lawasand 
other rivers near the capital city of Brunei 
on the main island, where he found Den- 
drobium Lowii and Nepenthes of several 
kinds, including the remarkable N. bical- 
carata. Mr. Low, in 1851, made the first 
attempt to ascend Mount Kina Balu, accom- 
panied by natives only, and the results of 
the journey were very remarkable from a 
botanical point of view. On the rocky sides 
. of this great .mountain, at a height of from 
between 5,000 and 10,000 feet (the totol alti- 
tude being 13,700 ft.), he found the great urned 
Nepenthes, never before seen or imagined 
in dreams. These included N. Bajah, N. 
Edwardsiana, N. villosa, and N. Lowii, 
figures and descriptions of which were 
published in linnean Society's Transactions^ 
voL xxii., by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

In 1851 Mr. Lobb, a well-known Veitchian 
traveller and collector, had reached Kian, a 
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village at the foot of t^Q gfeat mountain, 
but was not allowed by the natives to 
ascend* Again, in 1858, Mr. Low, accom- 
panied by Mr. (now Sir) Spencer St. John, 
again ascended Kina Balu, and a full 
account of this journey, with maps and 
coloured plates (after Hooker) of the great 
: Nepenthes already, named are given i|i 
. St. John's Life in the Forests •/ the Far East, 
a work well known to Bornean travellerci. ^ 
Apart from Nepenthes, however, other 
beautiful plants were discovered on Kina 
Balu, including rare Orchids, and some re- 
markable Rhododendrons— R. ericoides,with 
scarlet flowers on a scrambling Heath-like 
bush; K. stenophyllum, with larger waxy 
red bells in lax clusters on a plant singu- 
larly like the Sciadopitys, or Umbrella Pine 
of Japan; R Brookeanum, with enormous 
clusters of rich golden-orange flowers, on 
plants resembling the large-leaved Hima- 
layan kinds ; R. Lowianum, and several 
others, dried specimens of which exist at 
Kew. Even to this day Low's name is 
revered by the Europeans and natives alike 
who knew him in Labuan, Borneo, and in 
Perak, to which province he succeeded Mr. 
Birch, H.M. Resident, who was murdered 
there under very distressing circumstances 
about thirty years ago. 

Sir Hugh Low's personality was a charm- 
ing one, his knowledge of the Malay language, 
both written and spoken, was great, and, like 
'every born traveller, explorer, or ruler, he 
had keen sympathy with the natives, their 
laws and their customs. When I was in 
Borneo in 1877—78, the mountain people at 
Kian were most enthusiastic when my 
guides told them I was a friend of " Tuan II 
Low," the native name by which he was 
there so well known. F, W, B, 



Magnolia Kobus (see Supplementary Illos- 
tration).— -The Magnolias famisli ua with some 
of our moet beautiful spring-flowering shrubs. 
The one we now figure resembles M. stellata 
(illustrated in our issue for April 27^ 1895, p. 621), 
but has fewer and broader petals, and the leaves 
are broadly obovate-oblon^, acute, instead of 
being simply oblong. M. Kobus has been shown 
lately at various exhibitions by Messrs. R. Vbitch 
& Son, of Exeter, to whom we are indebted for 
the specimen from which Mr. Worth inoton 
Smith's drawing was taken. Messrs. Eobzbt 
VxiTCH tell us that it is a very fast-growing 
shrub, small plants introduced seven or eight 
years ago being now 12 to 14 feet high in spite 
of having been transplanted two or three times. 
All the Magnolias of this section have bloomed 
earlier than usual this season. The species is of 
Japanese origin, as is probably the specific name, 
the meaning of which we do not know. The 
following extract relating to this tree is taken 
from Sahoekt's Forest Flora of Japan : — 

"In the forests of Hokkaido a second species, Mag- 
nolia Kobus,* occTU«. This tree sometimes grows in 
the neighbourhood of Sapporo to the height of 70 or 
80 feet, and develops a tall, straight trunk, nearly 
2 feet in diameter, covered with rather dark, slightly 
furrowed bark. The branches are short and slender, 
and form a narrow pyramidal head, which only be- 
comes round-topped when the tree has attained its 
.. full size. The branchlets are more slender than those 
, of most species of Magnolia, and are covered with dark 
reddish -brown bark. The flowers appear near Sapporo 
in the middle of May, before the leaves, from acu'te 
buds an inch long, half an inch broad, and protected 
by long, thickly-matted, pale hairs. They are from 4 to 
5 inches across when fully expanded, with small acute 

* Magnolia Kobus, De CandoUe, Syst. I., 456.— Miquel, 
Prolus. Flor. Jap. 146.— Maiimowicz, Melang. Jiiolog. vill. 
507.— Franchet & Savatler, Enum. PL Jap. i., 16. 

Magnolia tomeniota, Thunberg, Trans. Linn, Soc. 11., 
336 (in part). 

Magnolia glauca var. a, Thunberg, Fl. Jap. 236.— Kobus, 
■ Kiempler, ieoTi. ^2ec(.,t. 43. 



caducous sepals, and narrow, obovate, thin, creamy- 
white petals. The stamens, with short broad filaments, 
are much shorter than the narrow acute cone of pistils. 
The leaves are obovate, gradually narrowed below, and 
abruptly contracted at the apex into short broad 
points; they are pubescent on the lower surface at 
first, especially on the stout midribs and primary 
veins, but at maturity are glabrous or nearly so, and 
are bluish-green, and rather lighter coloured on the 
lower than on the upper surface ; they are 6 or 

' 7 inches long, 3 or 4 inches broad, rather conspicuously 
reticulate- veined, and are borne on stout petioles ^ to 

' H inch in length. The fruit is slender, 4 or 5 inches 
long, and is often contorted or curved from the abortion 
of some of the seeds ; it is dark brown, the carpels 
being conspicuously marked with pale dots. 

Magnolia Kobus is exceedingly common in the forests 
which clothe the hills in the neighbourhood of Sap- 
poro, where it grows to a larger size than in any 
part of Jajpan which I visited : near the shores 
of Volcano Bay it occurs in low swampy ground and in 
the neighbourhood of streams, in situations very 
similar to those selected by Magnolia glauca in the 
United States. On the main island Magnolia Kobus 
is much less common than it is in Hakkaido, and I 
only met with it occasionally on the Hakone and 
Nikko Mountains at considerable elevations above the 
sea. This handsome tree was introduced into the 
United States by Mr. Thomas Hogg, and was distri- 
buted from the Parsons' Nurseries as Magnolia 
Thurben, under the belief that it was an undescribed 
species. In cultivation it does not flower freely in the 
young state, although trees in Pennsylvania and in 
the Arnold Arboretum, where it was raised from seed 
sent from Sapporo fifteen years ago, have produced a 
few flowers. In New England, Magnolia Kobus is the 
hardiest, most vigorous, and most rapid-growing of 
all Magnolias." 

The VtLMOfiiN Memorial.— We ha^e on 
more than one occasion alluded to the very 
numerous adhesions to the proposal to erect a 
monument to the late Hbnbt de Yilhobin. At 
a recent meeting of the Committee in Paris, a 
model executed hy M. Cablieb was unanimously 
approved, and the sculptor requested to proceed 
with the work. The monument consists of a 
group symholising Agriculture and Horticulture, 
and three children, one winnowing the Wheat, 
another uprooting a Beetroot, the third holding 
a garlnnd of flowers. In this way the idea of the 
Committee in issuing its appeal for subscriptions 
is carried out. " Without the Yilmorins there 
would prohably be less Wheat in our fields, cer- 
tainly less sugar in our Beetroots, and surely 
fewer flowers in our gardens." On the pedestal 
supporting the group are four medallions repre- 
senting four generations of the Vilmorin family. 

Mushroom Disease.— We very frequently 
receive specimens of diseased Mushrooms with a 
request that some remedy may be suggested. 
The disease is caused hy a parasitic mould, 
probably introduced with the manure. An illus- 
trated article on the subject is given in the last 
number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
There seems to be no cure. The houses should 
be cleared out and thoroughly sprajed with a 
solution of copper sulphate, using 1 lb. of sul- 
phate to 15 gallons of water. This should he 
done three times in ten days. 

Cypripedium Fairieanum. — The missing 
Orchid has been re-discovered in the country 
where its re-discovery was expected. It is to 
he hoped that now that it has been re- intro- 
duced Orchid - growers will he more fortunate 
in its cultivation than formerly. It was at 
one time not uncommon, and was flgured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t.- 6024, And in the Flore des 
Serres, t. 1241*. One small specimen remains in 
Sir Tbbvob Lawbbnce's collection, and there are 
a few similar ones in Paris, but with these ex- 
ceptions the plant has heen lost to cultivation, 
though it is represented by a numerous hybrid 
progeny. The reported rediscovery of Cypripe- 
dium Fairieanum in the Eastern Himalaya has, 
we learn, heen placed beyond doubt by the arrival 
at Kew of two flne plants, one with twelve, the 
other with seven " leads," and in as perfect health 
as if they had been there for months. The exact 
locality of this most interesting flnd has not heen 
divulged, but as the Eastern Himalaya includes 



Bhootan and Assam, we may conclude that the now 
famous sale at Stevens' Auction Koome some fifty 
years ago of a "collection of East Indian Orchids 
sent from Assam" did actually include this Cypri- 
pedium, and indicated its habitat. Many attempts 
have since heen made to find it, the country between 
the Brahmaputra and the Irrawady rivers having 
been systematically searched by Orchid collectom, 
*such as BoxALL, Fostebman, Gibson, Giesseltebb, 
and Babton Gbovbs ; and by botanists, including 
Sir Joseph Hookbb, Dr. Thomson, Mr. C. B. 
Clabke, Sir Hbnbt Collxtt, Sir GEOBaE Watt, 
and others, but none of them found C. Fairieanum. 
Van Houttb said he received it from Bhootan, 
and Captain Tbonson's plant is labelled as from 
Assam. We shall be glad to learn from the 
successful collector whether the plant grows at a 
high elevation or, as we have hitherto believed, 
in the lowlands. The "Kew examples might be 
taken for C. insigne did they not bear the 
unmistakable slender hairy scape, which by the 
way is a foot long, the ovate bract, and purple 
ovary of C. Fairieanum. 

Mr. G. H. Weiqt. of the Boyal Gardens, 

' Eew, has been appointed Curator of the Botanic 

'Garden, Sao Paulo, and Superintendent of the 

Government trial stations at Estado Sao Paulo, 

Brazil. He will commence bis duties in June. 

Cucumber Spot.— Mr. A. D, Hall, writing 
in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, reports 
unfavourably of the treatment recommended by 
Mr. Mabsbb, which seems to be only partially 
Euocessful. Mr. Hall suggests that experiments 
should be made with a view of raising a disease- 
proof variety. Those who may experiment with 
carbolic acid for the prevention or cure of this 
. fungoid disease, may be reminded that extreme 
care should be exercised in its use. We have 
already heard from some readers whoee plants 
have suffered a little injury to the foliage from 
this cause. Plants grown with little ventilation, 
and young plants are of course most easily injured. 

Flowers in Season.— We have recei7ed a 
selection of Pansy and Viola fiowers from Messrs. 
DoBBiE & Co., Rothesay, K.B., of such varieties 
as were exhibited by them at the meeting of the 
Koyal Horticultural Society on April 11. Many 
of our readers will remember the excellent forms 
of these old-fashioned flowers put up on that 
occasion by this firm, who evidently possess an 
excellent strain. 

— — Mr. J. Cbooke, Forde Abbey Gardens 
Chard, recently sent us a selection of umbellate 
Primroses remarkable for the size of the bloom, 
each measuring on the average If inch (86 mm.) 
in diameter, and specially for their rich and varied 
colouration. The strain is evidently one of great 
excellence. 

Popular Daffodils.— At the exhibition of 
the Midland Daffodil Society, of which a report 
was published in our last issue, there was an 
interesting ballot for the purpose of finding out 
which were the most popular varieties with the 
general public. Fifty varieties of Daffodils under 
numbers instead of names were set up on a table 
in a prominent position. Visitors to the exhibi- 
tion were asked to mark on a card the twelve 
varieties which in their opinion were the best. 
Subjoined are the names of the varieties staged, 
and the number of votes each variety received. 
Altogether there were 242 who voted :— 

Madame de Graaff, 157; Gloria Mundi^ 142; Crown 
.Prince, 139; Emperor, 128; C. J. Backhouse, 122; 
Katherine Spurrell, 121 ; Barn conspicuus, 106 ; 
Glory of Leiden, 100 : Ornatus, 100 ; Duchess of West- 
minster, 1)4; Flora Wilson, 89; Sensation, 80; Qir 
Watkin, 80; Madame Plcmp, 79; Titan, 77; Mrs. 
Langtry, 72 ; Palmerston, 62 ; M. J. Berkeley, 56 ; 
Duchess of Westminster, 57 ; Falstaff, 52 ; Horsfieldi, 
48; Golden Ball, 40; Lulworth, 47; Princess Mary, 
41 ; Autocrat, 41 ; Beauty, 41 ; CampcmeUe 
Jonquils, 40 ; J. B. M. Camm, 38 ; Incom- 
parabilis plenus, 38; Stella, 38; Orange Phoenix, 
34; Whitwell (Seedling), 34; P. R. Barr, 34; 
Grand Duchess, 34 ; Maurice Vilmorin, 33 ; M. M. de 
Graaff, 29 ; Semi- par titus, 29 ; Seedling (unknown), 
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23 ; W. Goldring, 22 ; Cynoeare, 21 ; NeUoni major, 
21; Frank Miles, 19; Portia, 18; Prinocsa Mary, 18; 
Orphee, 14 ; Prinoeps, 14 ; Mary, 13 ; Hogarth, 9 ; 
Baroness Heath, 9 ; Queen Bess, 6. 

H0D80CK Priory Gardens.— Tbrou^li the 
kindness of Col. Mxlush the well-known gardens 
ht Hodsook Priory were thrown oi)en to the 
public on Easter Monday. A small charge was 
made for admission, and a sum of about £10 was 
thus raised for the benefit of the Gardeners' Boyal 
Benevolent Institution. Mr. Mallxmdeb, the 
head gardener, is not only a consistent worker for 
the Institution, but a well-known grower and raiser 
of Daffodils. These and many other flowers were 
exceedingly attractive. 



HOME CORRESPORDERCL 

(The Editor does «o< hold himself respomible for the 
opinions expressed by his Correspondents,) 
DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM.— Mr. Higgle is 
qnite right in his remarks on the treatment of 
Dendrobium Wardianum. It ought never to be 
placed in anything but a quite cool greenhouse, 
whether summer or winter. Its habit is peculiar, 
because the young shoots for next year begin to 
grow in the autumn almost before it loses its 
leaves. These continue to grow all through the 
winter in a cold-bouse which is only just k^t 
above freezing-point. They are now from 6 to 
10 inches high, perfectly healthy, the flowers with 
which the old pseudo-bulbs have been as crowded 
as possible for the last six weeks being now 
nearly over. It is quite wrong to grow this plant 
in a hot-house. It makes long, weakly shoots 
there, and ultimately dies. C. W. StrickUmd, 
HildetUey, MaUon. 

ROSA 80RBIFLORA, FOCKE.—There appeared 
in the Gardeners* Chronicle in vol i., 1906, p. 227, 
a description by Dr. Fooke of a Chinese Soae 
under the name of Bosa sorbiflora, an illustration 
of which was also given. Tiie deecription was 
drawn up from specimens collected by Mr. £. H. 
Wilson (No. 828) in Central China. The speci- 
mens in the Kew herbarium under the same 
nnmber, after careful examination, cannot be 
specifically distinguished from B. mierooarpa, 
Lindley, a common Chinese Bose, and of which 
there is at Kew abundant material collected over 
a wide area. Judging from Dr. Focke's remarks 
on the limitations of the g^oup Banksian®, one 
would almost be inclined to supposed that he had 
inadvertently overlooked the existence of B. 
microcarpa as a membei* of that group. I may 
mention that Mr. Hemsley agrees with me in 
regarding B. sorbiflora and B. microcarpa as 
identical. J. F. Duthie, Herbarium^ Kew, 

DISCOVERY POTATO.— Stored under similar 
conditions for planting purx)0£es, I have found 
this fine variety to be the most restful of all the 
twenty I have, although those include Eldorado, 
Northern Star, Up-to-date, Evergood, Duchess of 
Cornwall, Empress Queen, Lord Dundonald, and 
other fine varieties. That is a matter of con- 
siderable moment to those who wish to have 
really good edible tubers late into the spring. The 
winter, having been eg mild and open, has been 
a rather trying one for Potatos, as they have 
felt its influence and pushed growth, though 
stored under the most favourable conditions. 
When at this late period of the spring (April 7) 
tubers of Discover/, although grown on warm 
Surrey sand at Englefield Green, are found not to 
have started growth at all, conclusive evidence is 
furnished that it is a first-rate keeper. When 
the recent cooking test of Potatos took place at 
Marks Tey it was found that Discovery from 
Essex soil obtained ten marks. That was very 
high praise indeed for a late Potato. A. JJ. 

WEATHER IN WARWICKSHIRE. —Until to-day 
the weather during this month has been miserably 
cold. We have had no frosts to do harm, but 
there have been continuous north, north-east 
and cast winds, with occasional showers of hail 
and sleet, but not very much rain. Plum blos- 
som is strong and abundant, and if frosts will 
only keep away there is every promise of a heavy 
crop. Some varieties of Pears are in full and 
profuse flower, and also, in absence of frosts, 
there will be some Pears. Apple trees, which 



bore so liberally last year, show less bloom this 
year, but taking them altogether th^ are very 
pgomising. During many consecutive days of 
cold weather bees were unable to come out, we 
therefore, according to instmetions from our local 
bee expert^ gave them some food within their 
hives; but we have to-day a decided change for 
the better. The wind has veered round to the 
80uth-west,bringing with it much warmer weather ; 
bees are about and birds are in joyful song, and 
aU vegetation appears to have already assumed a 
more encouraging appearance. The season so far 
has been a splendid one for farmers and gardeners, 
enabling them to get well forward with their 
ploughings, digging, sowings, and plantings. 
W. Miller, Berkswell, April 24. 

PHCENix ROBEMNI.— In all our gardens in the 
Sonth of France there is, so far as I know, but 
one si)ecimen of this Phcenix. This is at 
Mentone, in the garden of the villa belonging to 
the late Mr. Kennedy. This Palm, which, ac- 
cording to a note in the Bevue Horiicole, 1891, 
p. 783, came originally from Siam, but has with- 
stood 7^ below zero (Centigrade), being only 
sheltered by the foliage of a vei^ large Cocos 
botryophora. B, Chahaud, 7, Place de la Libert^, 
ToiUofu 

AURICULAS. — A show of Auriculas with other 
allied spring flowers may be considered in a sense 
to be oniqne, inasmuch as it can be produced but 
once in a year. For many years past the Boyal 
Horticultural Society has fostered the little So- 
ciety devoted to these plants by awarding grants 
of money and tickets, and also space in its Hall 
for its exhibitors, so that the growers of the 
beantifal and fascinating Aoricula and kindred 
spring flowers have been enabled to give the 
public a yearly exhibit of the products of spring, 
which under ordinary conditions it would have 
been beyond the power of this struggling little 
Society to give. The Auricula Society ought to 
be more largely patronised and in a more 
flourishing position than it is, as its members 
work valiantly to display an annual show of un- 
equalled excellence and beauty. All the offices 
in connection with the Society are honorary, 
and its income is practically absorbed by its 
numerous and deserving prize-winners. Last 
year terminated the periodical exhibition of the 
Auricula at the Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, 
which was for some years the location of 
the Boyal Horticulturai Society. The space 
was not adecuate to enable the members 
and public to nave a fair view of the exhibits 
of the conjoined shows without inconvenience 
from overcrowding. But in the beautiful and 
commodious new hall recently erected and opened 
by the Boyal Horticultural Society in Vincent 
Square, Westminster, there is sufficient space for 
exhibitors all round. A regrettable feature in 
relation to the Auricula is the small number of 
its growers as compared to their numbers in the 
years that are gone. Our ancestors discovered 
its value and possibilities, and therefore re- 
moved it from its natural habitat and put it 
under new conditions, and by cross-fertilization 
they and their successors have wonderfully en- 
riched it. The endless variety of seedlings which 
are produced every year, with very rare excep- 
tions, would not, from a technical point of view, 
be worth perpetuating, and therefore when any 
new seedlings worthy to attract the judges' 
eyes are exhibited they are welcomed with 
delight, and their careers afterwards in regard to 
development and increase are closely followed, as 
all advents of accepted varieties are urgently 
wanted to fill the vacancies which are caused by 
the -withdrawal of plants which shall have 
played out their part on the floral stage. At last 
year's show it was gratifying to observe the 
special efforts made by some of our most successful 
growers, several of whom brought forward some 
very promising seedlinge. Many growers are afraid 
of distressing their plants by allowing the offsets 
to remain long attached to their parent, but it 
should be noted that as offsets are typical of 
plants which cannot exist for ever, it is necessary 
that to obtain robust pros^eny they should not be 
excised until they are well rooted and of healthy 
form, so as to secure as long a life as possible 
to all the best types which are so rarely 
reproduced from seed — in some cases never. 
The Auricula has several malignant enemits. 



one of which is the jpnbescent aphis (Trama 
Auricnlse), a very diminutive insect of subter- 
*raneaa habit whk^ lives entirely on the delicate 
root-flbres of every plant it attacks, and sacks 
therefrom, like a leech, every particle of the life- 
moisture provided by Nature for the sustenance 
of the plant, leaving it in a deplorably emaciated 
condition. Numerous suggestions and nostmms 
have been recommended for its destruction, but 
have ended in negative results. Its extirpation 
can only be accomplished by turning the pliuite 
visited by it out of their pots, and re- 
moving every portion of the soil affected. 
To amateurs of limited leisure who have hat 
small and (haded gardens, the cultivation of the 
show and also the adpine Auricula should have a 
special attraction. S. I. Culpeclc, 63, KnigUon 
Park Road, Sydenham, 



SOCIETIES.. 

THE BOYAIi HOBTIOULTURAX. 

ArniL 25.— Notwithstanding that the meetug on 
Tuesday last was held on a day which followed imme- 
diately upon a general hoUday, the new Hall in 
Vincent Square, Westminster, was well filled with 
exhibits. The National Auricula Society's show was 
held in conjunction with this meeting, and the viiiiton 
to the Hall included a considerable number who are 
specially interested in the cultivation of that flower. 

Orchids were shown in several good groups, and the 
Orchid Oomnittee recommended four First-dan 
Certificates, one Award of Merit, and one Botanical 
Certificate to new varieties. 

The Flobal CoMJfiTrEB's chief award was that of a 
First-^lass Certificate to the new Mecanopaia tntegii* 
folia from Western China and Thibet, whidi, upon 
flowering in this country, has proved to be fully as 
handsome as it was desertbed to be in our LBsue for 
October 1 last year, when it formed the subject of a 
Supplementary Illustration. A Botanical Certificate 
was also awarded to this plant by the Scientific Com- 
mittee. Awards of Merit were recommended to Cyrtan- 
thus angustifolias grandiflorus and Tree-Oamation 
"Elizabeth." The same Committee recommended as 
many as nineteen Medals for groups of plants or flowers 
exhibited. 

The Fbuit and Vegetablb CoMiirrTBB>had bat one 
item for oonaideration, and this oonsiated of tubere of 
"The Factor" Potato, which, having been awarded 
already an Award of Blerit, was recommended a Fint- 
cIms Certificate. 

The Nabc'issus Committee made six Awards to 
forms of Narcisaus, and two to Tulips. 

At the General Meeting held in the afternoon 
upwards of sixty new Fellows were elected, and a 
Lecture by Mr. James Hudson on "The Japanese 
Garden at Gunnersbury Houfe, Acton," was read by 
the Rev. W. Wilks, M.A. The lecture was illustrated 
with lantern views. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall, Esq., Chairman, and Messrs. 
C. T. Druery, C. E. Pearson, Geo. Nichohwn, B. 
Wilaon-Ker, K. C. Notcutt, C. J. Salter, W. Howe, 
Juo. Jennings, C. Dixon, Chas* Jeffries, W. Cuthbert- 
son, W. P. Thomson, H. J. Cutbush, E. H. Jenkins, 
Geo. Paul and R. Hooper I^^arson. 

Messrs. Fkank Cant k Co., Braiswick Nurseries, 
Colcliester, exhibited H.-T. Rose Gustave Grunerwald, 
of rich pink or rose colour, and also a very fine H.-T. 
Rose named Madame Paul Olivier, a very full flower, 
whitish with tints of orange-yellow and pink colours. 
The Committee expressed a desire to see the variety 
again as plants. 

Lord Aldenham, Aldenbam House, Elatree (gr., Mr. 
Beckett), displayed a comprehensive exhibit of cut 
Kprays of Howering trees and shrubs. Most of the 
Hubji'cts were from the open, but there were Azalea 
mollis, Deutzia gracilis. Lilacs, &c. The exhibit was 
<lemon8trative of the numbers of hardy flowering trees 
nud fchruhs available for planting. Among others 
notice<i were Phiilyrea Vilmoriana, Daphne pontics, 
Pyrus salicifolia pcndula, Berberis aquifolium, Ribes 
pumilujii aureum, Myrica Gale, Ribes Gordonianum, 
Cercidiphyilum japonicum, Xanthorhiza apiifolia, apd 
A'eronica Hulkeana (Silver-gilt Baoksian Medal), 

Messrs. J. CiiEAi. & Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, 
( Vawley, staged a number of hard}" flowerin§ slmibs, 
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all of which had been jp-owing in the open borders. 
Among these we noticed Magnolias, Spirseas, Erica 
mediterranea, Berberis Darwini, Pjrus Mains in 
several varieties, Cerasus sinensis, &o. 

Flowers of Iris tingitana, a Tangerian species of 
rather shj - Cowering habit, were shown from the 
.Society's gardens at Wisley. 

A basket containing Ranunculus asiaticus, grown 
from plants collected in the Holy Land between Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem, was dispbjed by Mr. Arthur 
W. Sutton, Reading. 

A Pansy named Frank Mills, also shown by Messrs. 
J. Cheal k Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, Oawley, having 
ve!y large flowers of good form, and the ground-colour 
of rich brown edged with golden-yellow, would be very 
effective for bedding. The markings and *' eye " are 
not quite in accordance with the florist's view of what 
an exhibition Pansy should be. 

Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
showed well- flowered plants of Schizanthus wise- 
tonensis, a batch of the dwarf-growing yellow Calla, 
pans containing a good blue - flowered Lobelia named 
Low's Triumph, choice Carnation flowers, and a 
splendid specimen of Amaryllis prooera Imp^ratrice de 
Bresil- This plant carried four flowers of a pale blue 
almost heliotrope colour, with petals nearly covered 
with tiny blue dots. A handsome and highly decorative 
plant (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., King's Road, 
Chelsea, set up a semi-circular group of plants. There 
were the two new Chinese plants, Actinidia chinensis 
and the beautiful Meconopeis integrifolia, several 
species of Acer, A. japonicum laciniatum (in flower), 
A. palmatum dissectum, Ac. An edging was furnished 
by plants of Rhododendron racemosum, and the 
pleasing dwarf Ghent Azalea, "Taylor's Red." 
Messrs. Veitch also displayed a number of flowering 
greenhouse plants, showing many interesting subjects. 
Medinilla magniflca grandi flora was shown in flower, 
the brilliant inflorescence contrasting well with 
the dark-green foliage. Rhododendron Williamsii has 
a pleasing head of pure white flowers that are lightly 
maculated with yellow on the posterior petal. A 
batch of Kalanchoe felthamensis was shown in good 
character. 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., Worcester, showed a 
collection of greenhouse plants, prominent among 
which were a number of pot plants of Clematis. 
Such things as Maples, Boronias, Solanumsj Hippeas- 
trums (Amaryllis), Phyllocactus, Genista prsecox and 
Deutzia gracilis carminea were interspersed in the 
group to the best advantage and enhanced the effect 
produced by the plants of Clematis. Of the latter 
there were such varieties as Nellie Moser (excellent). 
Miss Bateman, Edouard Desposse, The Queen, &c. 
(Silver Banksian Medal). The same firm also showed 
a large plant under the name Phlebodiura Smithianum, 
and described as a supposed cross between P. aureum 
and P. sporodocarpum. The fronds were divided more 
narrowly than those of P. aureum. 

Messrs. Gilbert & Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire, showed Anemones even better than those of their 
previous disfdays this season, and certainly more exten 
sively. The variety King of Scarlets well deserves its 
name, while those of the St. Brigid type embrace the 
most exquisite forms of the double A. coronaria. A. 
fnlgens var. gneca ooulata has a refined scarlet flower, 
and was well shown in this collection ; Queen of the 
Roses is a double flower (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Messrs. John Laino & Sons, Forest Hill, London, 
showed a batch of Streptocarpus of an improved type, 
some of the plants having rich purple-coloured flowers. 

Messrs. Watkiss k Simpson, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, showed many varieties and forms of 
the common Wallflower. Golden King is an excellent 
yellow form ; Rupert has large dark crimson flowers ; 
Vulcan is very similar to the last-named ; Eastern 
Queen is a light-coloured form, while Ruby Gem 
approximates to the colour indicated by its name. 

Messrs. H. Cannbll k Sons, Swanley, Kent, again 
showed vases of brilliant bunches of zonal Pelargon- 
iums in the best and choicest varieties (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs. Dobbie k Co., Rothesay, N.B., staged a 
collection of Pansy and Viola flowers similar to that 
displayed by them at the last meeting. The Violas 
were especially showy, the colours being excellent. 
Pansies of large size and good shape were displayed on 
boards (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, Efsex, con- 
tributed a number of vases containing Sweet Peas cut 
from plants growing in borders inside. They were 
ahown in excellent condition, and embraced many of 



the choicest varieties of these highly- refined flowers. 
In addition to- the display of lovely colours, the 
exquisite perfume was much appreciated. The 
varieties Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Mars, and Dorothy 
Eckford were especially good (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Messrs. J. Carter k Co., 237, 238, and 97, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., exhibited an extensive col- 
lection of pigmy Japanese trees in the native pots, 
which were in many cases as curious as the plants 
themselves (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. B. R. Cant k Sons, The Old Rose Gardens, 
Colchester, brought a small exhibit of pot Roses, and 
cut flowers of the same. The new climbing Rose Blush 
Rambler was presented in good form, also that lovely 
single-flowered "Austrian Yellow," whose flowers are 
of the purest yellow colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Frank Cant k Co,, Braiswick Rose Gar- 
dens, Colchester, showed some boxes of excellent cut 
Roses, also vases containing sprays of the variety 
"Fortune's Yellow." A box contained the variety 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting in first-class condition 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, staged a group of pot Rofees of the Rambler 
type, arranging the plants on the floor of the hall. 
Interspersed among the Roses were greenhouse plants, 
including Statice profusa, Astilbe (Spiraea) japonica, 
and a number of choice varieties of Ferns (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Mr. W. Taylor, Hampton, Middlesex, Btaged a 
small collection of Roses, which contained some 
exquisite examples. A vase of the variety Captain 
Haywood was almost perfection (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Twelve vates of excellent flowers of Rose Fortune's 
Yellow were shown bv Lady Wantage, Lockinge Hall, 
Wantage (gr., Mr. W. Fyfe). 

J. A. Young, Esq., Stone Houee, Putney (gr., Mr. 
G. H. Street), put up a fine group of Cinerarias, chiefly 
of the stellata type. The plants were excellently 
flowered, and made a bright display (Silver Flora 
Meilal). 

Messrs. John Laing & Sons, Forest Hill, London, N., 
furnished one of the ends of the south annexe with a 
group of Cinerarias, arranging them so as to slope 
from a higher background toward the front. The 
plants were all of the lax growing stellata kind, and 
the inflorescences carried a profusion of flowers in many 
excellent shades of colour. A number of pot plants of 
Ferns and Palms were worked into the group with 
excellent effect (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, 
Surrey, .showed a group of flowering phrubs and other 
plants. Clematis, Azaleas, Gueldres Roses, Cytisus, 
Lilacs, &c (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush k Son, Highgate, London, 
N., showed a collection of Primulas. Over 200 species 
and vaiieties were included, the whole forming an 
exhibit of educational interest to lovers of hardy 
plants. A number of other plants, such as Liliums, 
Maples, Pseonies, Spiraeas, &c., formed a background. 
Messrs. Cutbush aleo showed a new dwarf polyantha 
Rose named Mrs. William H. Cutbush, and a new 
Rambler Rose named Mr. F. W. Flight. The latter 
has pleasing semi-double flowers of a light rosy -pink 
colour. 

Mr. A. R. Upton, The Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Guihlford, showed a number of seedling 
Saxifrages. The one labelled S. Guildford Seedling is 
of a pleasing crimson colour. 

Messrs. R. Wallace k Co., Kilnfield Gardens, 
Colchester, set up a group of hardy plants, arranging 
vases of Daffodils and Japanese Maples toward the 
background. Plants of Gentiana vema were well 
furnished with the exquisite blue flowers; Amebia 
echioides was good; Anemone fulgens bicolor, novel. 
The flaming red Tulipa Greigi was well displayed. A 
collection of Fritillarias was included in the display 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mesers. John Peed k Son, West Norwood, London, 
displayed pans and boxes containing alpines. Saxi- 
frages were largely represented. We noticed some 
good Polyanthus, also Auriculas. Mcesrs. Peed also 
exhibited flowers of their strain of Gloxinias. 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman k Son, Woking Nursery, 
Surrey, set up a small rcckwork on which were 
arranged many plants in flower. Ranunculus amplexi- 
caulis was shown well ; Mcconopsis cambrica aurantiaca 
was noticed in flower, also Sarracenia purpurefi. There 
were some good forms of Primula Sieboldi in the 
collection (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, showed some 
splendid forms of Primula Sieboldi, quite a collection 



of hardy Orchids, many good varieties of Daffodils, 
coloured Primroses, Ac. (Bronze Flcra Medal). 

Mr. »L Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, showed 
Alyssum saxatile flore-pleno, a good yellow form. We 
noticed also a good pan of Uvularia grand iflora, well- 
flowered plants of Adonis vernalis, and many good 
species of Irises. Carex Frazcri is very curious, and 
has pure white flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
showed many useful border and rock-garden plants. 

A^Nfards. 

Carnation, Elizabeth.—This is a seedling obtained 
from the variety America. The growths are some- 
what slender and the leaves long and whitish in ap- 
pearance. The flowers are of good form ; the calyx is 
said to remain good invariably, and the colour of the 
petals is clear, bright cherry-red. Though the flowers 
are less full, perhaps, than those of some varieties, 
they will be likely to become exceedingly popular. 
Shown by Sydney Morris, Esq., Wretham Hall, 
Thetford (gr., Mr. G. Henley (Award of Merit). 

Cprtanthus angusi^olius grandiJlorus.—A descrip- 
tion and illustration of this plant will be found on 
p. 261 ; we need only remark here that Miss Willmott, 
Great Warley, Essex, exhibited a plant in flower in a 
pot, the inflorescence bearing ten flowers (Award of 
Merit). 

Meconoptis inUprifolia.— This magnificent species 
from Western China and Thibet was fully illustrated 
and described in our issue for October 1, liX)4. Messrs. 
James Veitch k Sons on Tuesday last showed plants 
in flower, which had been lifted from the open ground. 
The plants were very strong^, about 1^ foot high, and 
bore large, clear yellow flowers. The Committee 
unanimously awarded a First-class Certificate. The 
Scientific Committee with much more appropriateness 
awarded the plant a Botanical Certificate, 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Harry J.. Veitch, Esq., in the Chair; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Secretary), De B. Craw- 
shay, J. W. Odell, F. J. Thome, R. G. Thwaites, 
A. A. McBean, W. H. White, G. F. Moore, H. 
Ballantine, H. T. Pitt, H. A. Tracy, W. Boxall, 
W. H. Young, F. W. Ashton, H. J. Chapman, H. 
Little, W. A. Bilney, and W. Thompson. 

Norman C. Cooeson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam (gr., 
Mr. H. J. Chapman), was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora 
Medal for a very beautiful group, containing some of 
the highest examples of blotched Odontoglossum 
crispum, and all in a splendid state of cultivation. 
The most remarkable were the unique O. crispum 
Grairianum, which has developed into a wonderful 
variety, the greater part of its surface being of a 
glowing orange-tinted rose ; O. c. Britannia, and O. Ob 
Bryan, grand flowers heavily blotched with dark 
purple, and of the class of O. c. Cooksonse ; and O. c 
Frederick, a large flower with white sepals and petals 
tinged with rose, and bearing effective dark purplish 
blotches, &c 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. 
Thurgood), was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora MedaJ for 
a fine group containing a varied selection of hybrids, 
species, and varieties. The Odontoglossums were the 
leading feature, O. crispum being well represented. The 
best of the blotched forms were O. o. Britfiin's Queen, 
which received an Award of Merit at the last meeting, 
and O. c. Britain's King, a still finer form, with some 
of the good qualities of O. c. Pittianum in its large, 
richly -coloured blotches. The lip is a very fine feature, 
being almost entirely of a bright claret colour with a 
narrow silvery- white margin and orange crest. Among 
other species, O. luteo-purpureum "Secundum NuUi" 
is one of the highest and most richly coloured forms of 
the species. In the group also were a bright batch of 
good Miltonia vexillaria, a number of M. Roezlii, some 
excellent forms of Cattleya Schroder*, C. S. Pitt's 
variety, having a purplieh-crimson labellum, much 
like C> Percivaliana ; and C. S. Nellie had lavender- 
tinted sepals and petals and a purple blotch on the lip. 
Others noted were Epidendrum sceptrum, Trigonidium 
spatulatum, good specimens of Oncidium concolor 
and O. leucochilum, Galeandra devoniana, Cypripe- 
dium Sanderianum, Sarchochilus Fitzgeraldi, Dendro- 
bium revolutum, &c. 

Messrs. Sander k Sons, St. Albans, received a 
Silver Flora Medal for a group contaimng several fine 
hybrid Odontoglossums, one form of O. x Wilckeanum 
having very large creamy- white flowers effectively 
blotched with chestnut-brown, and the varieties of O. 
X crispo-Harryanum were of fine quality. Two forms 
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of Miltonia x Bleuana and M x B. nobilior raiEcd at 
Bruges had fine flowers delicately tinged wi th rose-colour, 
and were of a free- flowering type, one plant having four 
spikes. Others noted were an exquisitely- coloured form 
of Odontoglossum luteopurpureum with large white lip, 
bearing a brown blotch in front of the crest ; Angrsecum 
Sanderianum, Cattleya intermedia alba and nivea, 
Cypripedium gland ulifenim, the new C. x Masterso- 
callosura, Lalio-Cattleya x Ruby Gem (C. Lawrence- 
ana X L.-C. X Schilleriana), a bright rose- purple 
flower; good K-C. .x Dominiana, Masdevallia x 
Pourbaixii, and on one end a pretty jei of V botanica,! " 
Orchids, comprising three species of Polystachya, 
Nephelaphyllum pulchrum,' with handsome leaves, &c. 

C. J. Lucas, Erq., "Wamham Court, Horsham (gr., 
Mr. Duncan), cecured a Silver Banksian Medal for a 
neat group, principally of good Odontoglossums, among 
which were O. x warnhamensis (Halli x Pescatorei), 
a pretty flower well intermediate between the parents ; 
O. triumphans laticepalum Bird's variety, with broad, 
yellow sepals and petals heavily barred with brown ; 
O. crispnm Mabel, prettily spotted ; a very fine O. 
polyzanthum, good O. Edwar^R^'wnd other Odonto- 
glossums, &c. 

Francis "Wklleslkt, Efq., Wcstfield, Woking (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins), showed Cypripedium x Gowerianum 
giganteum, a very large and finely -coloured form ; and 
Lselia x Mrs. Gratrix West field variety, of good size 
and shape, and of a bright, light orange colour. 

Baron Sir H. Schroder, The D«ll, Egham (gr., Mr. 
Ballantine), sent Odontoglossum crispum ''Queen's 
Birthday," a showy variety evenly spotted with daik 
claret colonr. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Walton Grsnge (gr., Mr. W. 
Stevens), showed the prettily -marked Odontoglossum 
crispum heliotropium, O. x Stella, and the remarkable 
new O. X Thompionianum (see Awards). 

J. Bradshaw, Esq., Southgate (gr., Mr. White* 
legge), sent Cattleya x Emprota Frederick var. 
xanthoglossa (with rich gold-veined lip), and BrasEO- 
Cattleya x Digbyano Schriiderse' var. Empress ' of 
India (a fine white flower with delicate blush tint on 
the sepals). 

W. C. Walker, Efq., Winchmorc Hill (gr., Mr. E. 
Bunney), showed a compact plant of Odontoglossum 
coronarium with a fine spike of flowers. 

De Barri Crawshay, Esq., Rosefield, Sevenoaks 
(gr., Mr. Stables), showed Odontoglossum Rossii 
immaculatum, with white flowers exhibiting none of the 
usual brown markings on the aapids and petals. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Chard war, Bourton-on-the- 
water (gr. Mr. Page), again showed his fine Lielio- 
Cattleya x Pallas magnifica. 

Mrs. Haywood, Woodhatch, Reigate (gr. Mr. C. J. 
Salter), showed Odontoglossum crif»pum *' Woodhatch 
variety," having large white flowers with distinct 
browni«h blotches. 

G. W. NioOL, Esq.. Banchory (gr. Mr. Andrew), 
sent a spike of a spotted form of Odontoglossum 
crispum. 

FiRST-CLABS CBRTIFWATES. 

Braito-CatUeya x nivalii (R frsgrans x C. inter- 
media), from Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford 
(gr. Mr. W. H. White).— A very pretty and fragrant 
hybrid, with flowers of the size of those of Cattleya 
intermedia, but of the form of those of Braesia tuber- 
culata (fragrans). Flowers white with primrose disc 
to the lip. The plant had two spikes of five and six 
flowers. 

Cattleya Schroder (e alba var, Madame Louis de 
Hemptinne^ from the Marquis de Wavrin, Chateau 
de Rouse le, Somerghem, Belgium (gr., M. Gerard de 
Geest). — One of the finest white Cattleyas yet shown. 
Flower of perfect shape, and with beautifully crimped 
petals and lip. Pure white with yellow throat to 
the lip. 

Cattleya SchrodercF "Robin," from J. Bradshaw, 
Esq., The Grange, Squthgate (gr., Mr. Whiielegge). — 
A model flower, white tinted with lavender, and 
bearing a dihtinct violet- purple blotch in the centre of 
the lip. 

Odontoglossum x Thcmpsonianum (Edwardi x 
crispum), from W. Thompson, Esq. , Walton Grange, 
Stone (gr., Mr. W. Stevens), — A very remarkable 
hybrid, beautiful in itself, and likely to aid in the 
production of still moro remarkable hybrids. The 
plant had the purple-tinted bulbs of O. Edwardi, and 
its tall branched inflorescence, only one flower on 
which had yet expanded. The flower was 2^ inches 
across, and shaped much like O. crispum, of a rich 



claret - purple, with rose tips and margin to the 
segments ; crest of lip yellow. 

Award of Merit. 
Odontoglossum crispum Smeeanum, from Norman 
C. CooKSON, Esq. (gr., H. J. Chapman).— A very 
distinct variety with large rote-pink flowei-s, bearing 
on the inner parts of the segments uniform light-brown 
spots. 

Botanical Certificate. 

Oncidium O' Brienianum, Rclib. /., from Miss 
WiLLMOTT, Great Warley, Essex (gr., Mr. Preece).— A 
curious species of the O. pubes section, with dense 
branched spikes of brown flowers with red- brown 
labellums. 

Narcissus and Tulip Committee. 

Present: H. B. May, Esq. (Chairman), and Messrs. A, 
R. Goodwin, Rev. S. Eugene Bourne, Jas. Walker, J. T. 
Bennett-Poe, W. Poupart, E. A. Bowles, R. W. 
Wallace, P. R, Barr, AV. W. Fowler, Chas. T. Digby, 
J. R, D. Bosoawen, W. M. Copeland, J. D. Pearson, 
Geo. Reuthe, John Pope, W. Goldring, W. T. Ware, . 
Miss E. Willmott, Rev. G. H. Engleheart, and C. H. 
Curtis. 

There were feveral important exhibits before this 
Committee, and not a few novelties were staged. 

Messrs. Barr k Sons, King Street, Coyent Citarden, 
staged a representative gathering of choice kinds, in 
addition to many seedlings of merit, the more impor- 
tant of these latter being confined to white Ajax kinds. 
The following are some of .the best varieties in this 
collection: Pharaoh (afinebicolor). Primrose Phoenix, and 
Apricot Phnenix (in double kinds), Bobs (a whitish ineam- 
parabilis with paleish cup of orange colour), and Maggie 
May. Cassandra is a fine variety of the poeticus tyi^e. 
Probably the most distinct thing among novelties is 
Narcissus odorus rugulosus maximus, the flowers being 
of a very rich yellow colour and three times larger than 
the ordinary forms of this kind. Early Tulips were 
also largely shown by Messrs. Barr (Silver-gilt Banksite- 
Medal). 

Messrs. Pope k Son, King's Norton, Birmingham, 
again showed King's Norton (a giant yellow Ajax), 
and Progress (a flower of the same type, but possessing 
more colour in the trumpet). Cristata shows evidence 
of doubling. White Queen and Orangeman are also 
worth noting (Silver Banksian Medal). 

• Messrs. Yeitch k Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, contributed 
a collection of Tulips and of Narcissus in many good 
kinds. Among the latter were King Edward VII., a 
very fine poeticus and cristatus, the latter very handsome. 
Tulips King of Yellows and L'Unique were remarkable 
for their distinctive colour and good form. 

• The Gold Medal group from Miss Willmott was 
replete with the choicest kinds, and contained not a 
few novelties. A noticeable feature was the great size 
of many of the plants, and the remarkable substance 
of stems, leaves, and flowers. We have space to name 
but few of the varieties, but we may mention Great 
Warley (approximating a giant bicolor Sir Watkin), 
Selson (a big bicolor Ajax), Francesca, White Ajax, 
Warley Scarlet, Incognita, White Queen, Seagull and 
Betty Berkeley (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, contributed both 
Tulips and Narcissus, among the latter Albatross, 
Golden Rain, White Lady, a lovely lot of Gloria 
Mundi with richly-coloured crowns, Madame de Graaff 
in abundance. Snow Queen, White Ajax, Ac. A 
brilliant lot of Tulips was included in this exhibit 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts. , also staged 
Daffodils of the choicest kinds, the freshness of the 
flowers being remarked— Maggie May, Minnie Hume^ 
Gipsy Queen, Avalanche (a very handsome white Ajax), 
&c. (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 
. The Cup offered by lilessrs. Barr k Sons was won 
by Mr. E. M. Crosfikld, Little Acton, Wrexham, 
who had a choice and varied assortment. 
' Mr. A. S. Leslie Melville, Branston, Lines., was 
the only other competitor for the Cup. He also staged 
a good collection, and was awarded a Silver Flora 
Medal. 

Narcissus Wm, Foster.— Fiom Mi£s R. Spurrell, 
Norwich (Award of Merit). We were unable to locate 
this variety. 

N. Helen Countess of Radnor, — A very handsome 
white flower of the Ajax type, showing a tendency to 
develop buff colour in the upper portion of the crown. 
From Miss Willmott, V.M.H., Warley. EJJsex (Award 
of Merit). 



N. J5an:ai.— This is virtually an enlarged Madame 
de Graaff, with longer perianth- segments leaning to 
the trumpet (Award of Merit). 

JV. Countess of Stamford,— Also a white Ajax, and 
certainly a meritorious variety (Award of Merit). 

Both exhibited by Mr. E. M. Crobsfield, Wrexham. 

' N, Cornelia,— K self yellow of the Ajax type, with 
nearly cylindrical trumpet, rendering it a verj- distinct 
flower (Award of Merit). 

N. Marie Hall .-This in effect is a bicolor "Queen 
of Spain," with a distinctly cylindrical crown. A very 
pleasiog variety (Award of Merit). 

Tliese two were exhibited by Messrs. R. H. Bath 
k Co., Ltd., Wisbech. 

Tulipa Fostcriana.—k very handsome species of a 
rich or intense glowing crimson colour, and a coloured 
base internally suggestive of a modified T. Greigii. 
From Miss Willmott, Wailey Place, Essex (Award of 
Merit). 

. Tulipa dasystemon.^A very profuse flowering spe- 
cies, bearing as many as six or eight flowers in succes- 
sion on a single spike. The plant is dwarf, with 
furrowed glossy folisge, and white-and-yellow flowers, 
the segments of which are acutely pointed. From 
Messrs. CuTRUSH k SONS, Highgate (Botanical Certi- 
ficate). 

Fruit and Vegetable Ck>mmittee, 

. Present: Geo. Bunjard, Esq., Chairman; and 
Messrs. Jos. Cheal, Ed. Beckett, A- Dean, W. Fyfe, 
H. Parr, W. Pope, Geo; Keif, J. WUJard, G. Reynolds, 
J. Jaques, Owen Thomas, T. Arnold, and S. Mortimer. 

First-class Certificate. 

• Potato The Factor,— Tuhen of -this variety were 
shown by Messrs. Dobbib k Co., Rothesay. The 
variety obtained an Award of Meiit from the Com- 
mittee on October 1, 1901, and since then it was found 
to be the best variety in the National Potato Society's 
trials, and in the Cambridge University trial ; it was 
also awarded 1st prize at the Crystal Palace show in 
thp class for cooked tubers.. The general excellence of 
this Potato received' further appreciation on Tuesday, 
for the Committee recommended it a First-clan 
Certificate. 

Leoture 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A JAPANESE 

GARDEN. 

- A paper on Japanese Gardening, written bj Mr. 
Jas. Hudson, of Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton, was 
read before the Fellows by the Secretary. Our readers 
will doubtless remember the descriptions of the Japanese 
gardens at Gunnersbur}- House which appeared in our 
issues for April 5, May 10, and July 12, 1902, when 
many scenes in the gardens were illustrated. Wc 
take this opportunity of presenting another view 
(see p. 269), which will further enable our 
readers to appreciate the beauty of this style of gar- 
dening. Mr. Hudson, in his paper, pointed out the 
best manner of adapting a garden for this style of 
planting, the necessity for a bountiful supply of water, 
and the need for a well-sheltered situation to enable 
many of the tender plants from the southern parts of 
Japan to withstand the influences of bitter north-west 
winds, such as we have experienced recently. A list of 
plants that are suitable for the Japanese garden was 
given, also of the liest materials for constructing paths, 
bridges, fences, and the proper manner of makinfi; 
these. The provision of water-gardens and rock-pools 
is essential for pnxlucing the best effect, as may be 
seen on reference to our illustration on p. 269, fig. HI* 
It was unfortunate that Mr. Hudson was unable to be 
present, as no explanations were given of the lantern- 
slides, which were exhibited promiscuously, without 
direct reference to the paper read. 

A paper by Monsieur Albert Maumen^, of Paris, 
on ''Japanese Dwarf Trees, and their Produc- 
tion and Treatment," was taken as read, and will, 
with that of Mr. Hudson, be published in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. In this paper Mon- 
sieur Maument^ describes the various forms of these 
trees in Japan, the different methods of raising and of 
training them, the varieties of plants most suitable for 
dwarfing, and their treatment in this country. The 
main points brought out were the unwearying patience 
and perseverance of the Japanese in producing these 
plants, and that the dwarfing is principally due to 
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Kmiting the spaoe avaiUV.e for the rootp, and also 
hy reducing their number, and by providing a minimum 
«upplj of water and nouiishment to maintain the life 
of the tree, while the twisting and carving also retarded 



NATIONAL AURICULA ft PBIMULA. 

April 25. — This Society's exhibition, held in conjunc- 
tion with the ordinary meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in the Horticultural Hall, Vincent 



the flowers, thereby producing a certain amount of 
roughness in the blooms, but this was not apparent, 
except in a few instances. On the whole the 
"show"' varieties were exhibited in as good charaeter 



■~i 



{Frjn a photograph hy J. Q.-egory. 

Fig. 111.— view in the Japanese garden at gunnersbuky house. 

(3e3 Report of Lecture by Mr. Huison on p. t^.) 



the sap. The trees might be roughly classei aa those 
which[represent miniature reproductions of their natural 
appearances, And thb^- which are twisted, carved, and 
shaped to~a certain preconceived idea. 



Square, Westminster, resulted in a very excellent all- 
lound display of the Primula race. , It was feared that 
the cold northerly winds which -have prevailed for at 
least % week previous to the show would have affected 



as in years past, and seeing that six collections of 
twelve varieties were staged, and nine of six varieties, 
ho one can venture to say with truth that the cult of 
' the Auricula for exhibition is on the decline. 
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The northein growers were represented by the Eev. 
f. D. HoBKER, and b}- one or two Birmingham growers, 
but the greater part of the displays were staged by the 
tottthem growers. Mr. J. Douglas, was, as he luually 
is, most sacoessfuL 

Show Auricvlas, " Edgtd " and *'5(f//."— In the class 
for twelve show varieties, '* edged" and "pelf,' Mr. J. 
Douglas, Great Hookham, was Ist, having *' Green 
edges": Mrp. Bcnwood (with Eeven very finely- 
developed pips), Abbe Liszt, and Abraham Barker, the 
latter with a fomtwhat narrow body colour. *'(3rey 
edges" : Olympus (a good addition to the section) and 
Geo. Lightbody. "White edges": Magpie, Venus, 
and Acme. **Selfs": Ruby, Mrs. Barnett, Mrs. 
Phillips, and Favourite. The Rev. F. D. Hobnkp, 
Burton-in-Lonedale, was 2nd. He bad of "Green 
edges": Dr. Horner (bright green with good pip), 
Henry TVilson (somewhat resembling Mrs. Henwood, 
but with a brighter edge). Redoubtable (having a bright 
green edge and a good coloured body), and Ben 
Bimonite. "Grey edges": Coronation and Orpheus. 
"White edges ":' Frost, Melanie, and Quicksilver. 
"Selfs": Favourite (black), Little Nell, and Red 
Flag. Mr. J. H. Wilson, Handsworth, Sheffield, was 
3rd. He had Gerald (" self ") in good character. 

There were, as stated, nine collections of six varie- 
ties. Mr. J. Douglas was again placed Ist, with 
the varieties Mrs. Hen wood and AblM Lipzt, " Green 
edge"; Geo. Lightbody, "Grey edge"; Acme, 
"W^hite edge" ; Mrs. Burnett and Raven, "Selfs." 
The Rev. F. D. Hobner was 2nd with Orion, Prome- 
thuK, and Shirley Hibberd, "Green edges" ; Orpheus, 
"Grey edge"; Red Light and Loveliness, "Selfs." 
3rd, Mr. M. R. Smith, Hayes Common (gr., Mr. 
C. Bliik), his three best plants were Mrs. Henwood 
inl Shirle}' Hibberd, "Green edges"; and George 
Lightbody, " Grey edge." 

There were six collections in the class for four varie- 
ties, Mr. W. H. Shipwan, Altrincbam, was placed 1st, 
he having Mrs. Henwood (very bright Edge) and Abra- 
ham Barker, "Green edge'' ; Geo. Rudd, "Grej- 
edge"; and Ruby, "Self." 2nd, Mr. Purnkll-Pur- 
KELL, with Dr. Kidd, "Green edge"; Heather Bell 
and Acme, "White edge " ; and Ruby, "Self." 

The best pair of "show" varieties came from Mr. F. 
W^ELLESLET, Westftcld, Woking, who had Geo. Rudd, 
"Grey edge," and Mrs. Potts, "Self." Mr. A. S. 
HAMPTbN, Reading, was placed 2n<l with Vanity, a 
bright " Green edge," and Rachel, "White edge." 

Single Specimens, Show varieties, — "Green edge": 
1st, Mr. W^ Smith, with Mrs. Henwood, whose pJant 
had leven i^ ell - developed pips. 2nd, Mr. J. T. 
Bknnkit-PoK, also with the variety Mrs. Henwood. 
Mr. A. S. Hampton wes 3rd. " Grey edge " : 1st, 
Rev. F. D. Hobner with Orpheus. Mr. J. Wilson 
was 2nd with Rachel ; and Mr. F. A. Wellesley, 3rd 
with William Brockbank. "White edges": Ist, Mr. 
J. T. Bennett-PoK with Acme. 2nd and 3rd, Mr. 
Welleslet with the same. 

Collections of Fifty Auriculas.— In this class, aa 
usual, Mr. James Douglas was Ist with a varied col- 
lection of good quality. The leading "Green edges" 
were Rev. F. D. Horner, Abbe Liszt, Abraham liarker, 
and Gladiator. "Grey edges": Geo. Rudd, Beautv, 
Lancashire Hero, OlympuHsnd Rachel. "White-edges*': 
Venus, Heather Bell. Wild. Swan, Amv Robsart and 
Miss Piim; "Selfs": Ruby, Mrs. *^ Phillips and 
Buttercup. Several of the foregoing varieties were 
duplicated. This was also seen in a good collection 
nUged by Mr. W. SuiTH, Bishops Stortford, who has 
made many excellent attempts to gain the premier 
prize in this clats. Std^ Mr. AV. B. Cranfield. 

The Premier Shonf Awrtculm 'wm'Ht, J as, Douglas's 
fine plant of Mrs. HeBfWood in Claas 1. 

Alpine ^uWcii/a«.— Th«ae were both numerously 
and well shown, their briliiaacy of colour commanding 
general admiration. There were seven coUeotions of 
twelve varieties, rwulting in a close contest for the 
supremacy between Messrs. Phillips & Taylor, of 
Brackley, and Mr. J. Douglas, in favour of Messrs. 
Phillips k Taylor, who bad a grand dozen, many of 
which were feedlings. The varieties were RIofaard 
Dean (a brilliant alpine), Duke of York, Cavalier, and 
unnamed eeedlings. "White centres": Boadicea 
(edged with pale roay-lilac), and seedlings. Mr. J. 
Douglas came 2nd with Duke of York, Rosy Morn, 
Ettrick (a flower of fine quality), Premier (with bright 
yellow centre, the colour mauve shading to rose) ; and 
of " White centres " : Teviotdale, Hilda, Thetis, and 
Ganymec^e. 3rd, Mr. M. R, Smith. 

There were six collections of six varieties, and Mr. 
J. Douglas was placed Ist with a fine even lot, having 
of "Gold centres": Duke of York, Firefly, and Rosy 
Mom. "White centres": ITrapia, Thetis, and 
Teviotdale. Messrs. Phillips & Taylor came 2nd 
with "Gold centres": Mrs. Martin Smith, Duke of 
York, and two seedlings. "White centres" : Boadicea 
and seedlings. 

In the class for four alpines, Mr. F. W. Price, 
Beckcnham, was placed 1st, apparently the only 
•ompetitor. 

Single specimens. — " Gold centres" : Mr. F. W. Price, 
Beekenham, was Ist with a highly-refined needling ; 
2nd, Mesers. Phillips & Taylor, with Pluto and 



Calypso. "White centres": 1st, Mr. J. Douglas 
with Teviotdale, who was also 2nd with the same 
variety. This promises to be a valuable addition to 
those with violet-shaded white centres. Mr. E. Danks 
was 3rd with Thetis. 

In the class for six Alpines shown by maiden 
growers, Mr. £. Danes was awarded 1st prize. 

Alpine Seedlings, single' specimens,— '* Gold centres" : 
Messrs. Phillips & Taylor came 1st with a fine 
seedling of promise ; Mr. F. W. Price, 2nd. The best 
" white centre " was Rockdale, from Mr. J. Douglas. 

Mr. A. Spurling took the 1st prize for six seedling 
alpines raised from seeds supplied by Mr. J. Douglas. 

The Premier Alpine Auricula was Ettrick, shown 
by Mr. J. Douglas. The flower develops a bright 
yellow centre with groimdwork maroon coloured 
shading to rose and margined salmon. 

Fancy Auriculas. — As usual, Mr. J. Douglas was 
placed Ist. He had RoltH Green with its bright rosy- 
red body colour; Buttercup, and various eccentric, 
unnamed sorts, too good to be rejected, but to be 
classed only as fancies. Mr. W. B. Cranfield, 
Branley House, Enfield, was 2nd. 

Species of Primulas.— The class for twelve specimens 
was not represented. 

In the class for six specimens, Mr. J. Grand field 
was Ist, and he had P. obconica, P. verticillata, and four 
well-flowered varieties of P. Sieboldi. Mr. Pubnell- 
Pubnell, Streatham Hill, was 2nd. 

Primulas and Auriculas.— Ihe class for a collection 
made a very attractive feature, Mr. J. Grandfirld 
taking the 1st prize. Mr. Purnell-Purnell waa 
placed 2nd. 

Polyanthus, Fancy. — ^Three collections of twelve 
plants were staged. Mr. S. Mortimbb, Rowledge, 
Farnham, took the 1st prize with a bold and striking 
collection. Mr. G. Basrett, Virginia Water, was 2nd. 

Groups of Primrose and Polyanthus Plants. — Mr. 
S. I^Iortimer was piaoed 1st, with an excellent 
collection. Mr. Baskett waa 2nd. 

Seedlings. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded to the following : 

The Mikado. — A " self *' having an excellent tube 
and paste, daik, with well-displayed body colour, the 
pip being smooth and stout ; foliage green. A higblv 

g remising variety. From Mr. N. Smith, Bishop^s 
tortford. 

Richard Dean. — An "alpine" with bright golden 
eentre and dark ground abading to fiery salmon. A 
large, smooth, flat, well-proportioned flower. 

William Smith, — Also an "alpine," having the pip 
smooth and highly refined ; colour bright gold with a 
dark body shading to fiery rosy-crimson. Both from 
Messrs. Phillips k Tayix)r, BraoknelL 

Mrs. H. O. Crowther, — The flower possesses a golden 
centre, dark body colour with bright ruby shading, 
somewhat paler on the margin of the pip; very 
smooth and of excellent quality. 

Miss Winifred.— This also has a golden centre ; 
the anthers are set somewhat shallow ; body dark, 
shading to rose and paler salmon. From Mr. C. Blick, 
Hayes Common. 



LIKIVSAN. 

April 6. — A roaeting was held on the above date, 
when Mr. A, C. Seward. F.R.S., Vice-President, 
presided. 

Mr. W. Botiing Hemtley, F.R.S., F.L.S., exhibited 
a number of apeeimens and drawings of pitchers of 
Nepenthes, aupplemented by elides^ prepaivd by Mr. 
L. Farmar, to illustrate the various types of pitchers 
and their marvellous glandular systems (soe p. 241). 

Prof. R. J. Harvey Qibson, M^A., FJj.S., gave the 
subatance of his paper on **Th6 Axillary Scales of 
Aauatio Monoeotyledons." Ho eompared the lignle of 
Selaginella with the scales in question^ and suggested 
that the latter may be looked upon aa evidence that 
the Monocotyledons may be regarded as modem repre- 
sentativee of primitive Angiosperms, and in turn may 
have been genetically related to some ancestral form 
allied to Isoetes. These scales had been examined in 
seventeen species of Zostera, Potamogcton, Ruppia, 
Aponogeton, Triglochin, Alisma, Sagittaria, Butomus, 
Limnocharis, Halophila, Stratiotes, H^'drocharis, and 
ValUsneria, belonging to six natural orders of Helobise. 
The author's remarks were illustrated by lantern- 
slides. 

Mrs. L. J. Veley, F.L.S., presented a paper, "A 
Further Contribution to the Study of Pelomyxa pa- 
lustris (Greeff)," illustrating her remarks with a series 
of lantern- blides. 

Dr. D. Prain read a note on "Mansoniese, a New 
Tribe of the Natural Order Sterculiaceie," and ex- 
hibited specimens and diagrams of a species of the 
tribe, sent to the Calcutta Botanic Garden by ilr. 
F. B. Manson, of the Indian Forest Department.*^ The 
species is tlie type of a new genus, Mansonia, J. R. 
Dnimm. MSS. Its nearest ally is an African genus, 
Triplochiton. Definitions are given in the paper of 



the tribe Mansonieae and of the genus Mansonia ; » 
description is also given of the species, M. Gagei, J. B. 
Drumm- MSS. ____^^__^____ 

BOYAL BOTAOTC. 

April 10.— The Society's show held on the above 
date was fairly representative, many exhibitors dis- 
playing groups, the principal of which were arranged 
in the conservatory. Several spaces were well filled 
with economic plants from the Society's greenhouse?, 
while a bright display of flowering plants in the eon- 
servatorr and in the gardens presented a pleasing 
appearance. The weather unfortunately prevented a 
large attendance of visitors. 

Among the nurserymen's exhibits the most important 
was that displayed by Messrs. Cutbush k Sons, 
Highgate, who arranged a large rock-garden planted in 
a natural style, and having a background composed of 
Bamboos and other subjects (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. R, & G. Cuthbert, Soutbgate, put up a fine 
group of hardv deciduous flowering shrubs arranged 
with suitable foliage. The group contained some fine 
varieties of Azalea rustica flore-pleno, A. sinensis 
hybrids, and the finest mollis varieties (Large Silver- 
gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Can'XELL k Sons, Swanley, nresented a 
large collection of cut flowers of zonal Pelargoniums. 
The trusses and individual flowers were alike remark- 
able for their size and for their wide range of colour 
(Large SUver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. F. Cant k Co., Colchester, made a fine 
exhibit of cut Roses, including some new varietiea 
(Large Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, bad an equally 
interesting exhibit of Roses. Most of the blooms were- 
carried on long stems with remarkably fine foliage and 
strong growth (large Silver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Babr k Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, 
had many choice sorts of Daffodils similar to those 
seen the previous week at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting (large Silver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, received the same- 
award for an equally interesting exhibit, while Messrs. 
HoGO k Robertson brought a fine collection of these 
flowers from Ireland, in addition to St. Brigid 
Anemones, Tulips, kc. (Silver^gilt Medal). 

Dr. Boxall, showed Begonia Lorenziana, a free- 
flowering variety of the President Camot type, and to 
which a First-class Certificate was awarded. 

H. L. Bist'HOPFSHKiM (gr., Mr. C. G. Ellis), The Warren 
House, Stanmore, put up a fine group of plants, 
consisting chiefly ot Anthuriums and Orchids. The 
Warren House variety of Odontogloasum Andersonia- 
num was awarded a Certificate of Merit (Gold Medal). 

Miss Anderson (gr., Mr. Keif), Regent's Park, put 
up a large group of spring flowering plants and foliage 
(Gold Medal). 

Mr. E. Wagg, The Islet, Maidenhead, showed well- 
grown plants of the best tv|)e of Cinerarias (Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

Sir F. T, Barry, Bart., Windsor (gr., Mr. R. Brown), 
staged a collection of Camellias, cut from buslies in 
the open ground (Silver Medal). 

A Cup, valued seven guineas, offered by Messrs. 
Barr k Sons for the best collection of Daffodils, was 
secured by H. R. Darlington, Esq., Potters Bar, who 
put up a very nice coUeotion, which included many of 
the newer varieties. 

Mr. Sage, Richmond, brought escamples of the Bruce- 
flower display era ; while Mr. WiLUAMS, Baling, showe(^ 
flower stands adapted for li^t table arrangements. 

CUJU'JIAR Ti&xroif . 

April 11, 12.— This- Society's fourth annual exhi- 
bition of spring flow(|rff was held in the Town HalU 
Cheater, on the above dates. The opening ceremony 
was performed by. Her Qnace Katharine Duchess of 
Westminster. Large eoUeotions of out Daffodils were- 
staged, those displayed by 'Mr. Hugh Alderset, of 
Aldersey Hall, and"- Messrs. DiCKSOKS, Ltd., being 
particularly good. Both, of these exhibits were awarded 
the Society's Medal. His Grace the Duke of Westmlx- 
bter (gr., Mr. N. F. BMrnes) staged an attractive ex- 
hibit, which included about forty dishes of Apples and 
a collection of Souvenir de la Maimaison Carnations. 

The President of the Society, Major MacGsllycuddt^ 
J. P. (gr., Mr. E. Stubbs), put up a most extensive col- 
lection of plants, including some remarkably fine 
Callas and Azaleas, and a collection of choice l>affo- 
dils. An interesting stand of Storrie's strain of 
ornamental Kale was also staged by Mr. Stubbs. 

The exhibit sent by Dr. Mules, of Gresford,. 
included choice and rare species of hardy Primulas, 
Narcissi, and other spring flowers. 

Messra. Sutton k Sons, Reading, put up an admir- 
ably-arranged stand of Cinerarias (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. McHattie staged a choice lot of Hyacinths. 
Other exhibitors included Mr. T. Gibbons Frost, 5Io1- 
lington lianastre (gr., T. Gilbert) ; Mr. J. M. Frost, 
Upton Lawn (gr., W. Seddon) ; Mr. J. GARRirF 
Frost, Boughton Hall (gr., J. Clack); Mr. Tyrer, 
Plas Newton (gr., A. Ellams) ; Mr. Townsknd CurBIS> 
Christleton Hall (gr., J. Weaver) ; and Miss HombW^ 
STON, Newton HaU (gr., R, Wakefield). 
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THE BBmSH GABBBineBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

In addition to those preTioualy reported meetings 
^ere held : — 

At Pewriik, on the 5th inst., at the Exchange Hotel, 
Mr. A. Statham, of Edenhall Gardens, presiding over a 
good attendance of local horticulturists. The objects 
of the Association having been explained by Mr. 
J. W. Mallinson, it was, after a good discussion, 
tinanimously resolved "that a local branch of the 
British Gardeners' Association be formed." Mr. 
Mallinson, whose address, Edenhall, Langwathb}-, 
S.S.O., Cumberland, readers in the district are 
requested to note, was appointed local secretary. 

A special general , meeting of the Twibridge Wells 
Oardeners' Association was held in the Friendly 
Societies* Hall on Tuesday, April 11, to hear an 
address by Mr. W. Watson, Secretary of the British 
Crardeners' Association. Mr. G. Taylor, of Messrs. 
Oripne k Son, occupied the chair, and about 160 
roemeejn and others were present, including the prin- 
cnpal gardeners and nurserymen of the district. Mr. 
Watson's address was on the same lines as that given 
at Birmingham, Kingston, ko, A resolution to form 
a branch of the British Gardeners' Association for 
Tunbridge Wells and district was adopted with only 
three dissoitients, and a committee was a^ once 
elected, with Mr. Goaoher as Secretary. 

At SuU<m on the 11th inst., a meeting convened by 
the local horticultural. society was addressed by Mr. 
R. Hooper Pearson. 



•MIEIHr DEUTIIB SSCiniES. 

BOURNEMOUTH AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.- 
—A meeting of the above Society was held on Tuesday, 
April 18, presided over by Mr. F. W. George, Thomleigh 
Gardens. Mr. A. King, of the Parkstone Nurseries, 
exhibited well-grown plants of Schlz&nthus wiseton- 
ensis, also pots of Mignonette and examples of the 
St. Brigid Anemones. Mr. Klngalso delivered a lecture 
on the cultivation of these plants. A good discussion 
followed. 



JOHN Newbiqqinq.— The death of Mr. John 
Ndwbigging^i of the firm of Messrs. T. Kennedy & 
Co.^ seedsmen and nurserymen, Dumfries, took 
place on Taesday of last week at Las Palmas, Grand 
Canarj^-whither hehad gone for the benefit of 
his health. Deceased, who sailed for Las Palmas 
on the 22nd of last month, had been ailing for a 
considerable time> and had been disabled for 
business sinoe Christmas. He was in his forty- 
fourth year, and he leaves a widow and two 
•children to mourn his untimely death. He was 
a partner with his brother, Mr. T. E. Newbigging, 
in the well-known firm of Messrs. Kennedy & 
Co., whose extensive business, founded in the 
town by his great-grandfather, was success- 
fully carried on by hia grandfather. Provost of 
Dumfries, and by his father, a former Bailie of 
the town, since whose death it has continued in 
the hands of the deceased and his brother. 
The department of the business to which Mr. 
John Kewbigging more particularly applied 
himself was that of the nurseries, and he 
developed these with marked success. He made 
a special study of arboriculture, and on behalf of 
his firm he carried through more than one 
Government order in connection with forest- 
planting operations in Ireland and elsewhere. 
In 1903, when the Highland and Agricultural 
Society held their show in Dumfries, he was 
appointed Secretary of the exhibition in ccnnec- 
tion with the Scottish Arboricultural Association. 
But besides being a first-rate business man, he 
possessed personal qualities that made him a 
great favourite with everyone with whom he was 
brought into contract, and in social as in business 
circles he will be much missed. 

JULiEN Victor Burvenich.— We regret to 
have to record the deaths on the 2l6t inst., at 
Ghent, of this gentleman, who held the office of 
Curator of the University Botanic Garden. Mr. 
Burvenich was in his forty-eighth year. 

John Horne.— The death is announced of 
IVIr. John Home, F L.S., late Director of the 
Botanic Gardens, Mauritius, who latterly has 
lived at Sea Braes, St. Clement, Jersey. Deceased, 
who left the Eoyal Gardens, Kew,in 18G0, was an 
occasional correspondent to th^se pages. 



M A RXE T S. 

OOVBNT GARDEN, April 2G. 
Imported Flowers: Average Wholesale Prioot. 



▼egttaUM: ATerage WholMde Klemb 

9.d,9.d.\ 9.d.$,d, 



9.d. 9.d. 
Anemones, p. dos. 

bunches, pink 3 0-80 

— fulgens ... a 0- 8 
Carnations, per 

dos. bunches ... 0-U 
Fern, French (As- 

plenium adlan- 

ium nigrum), p. 

dosen Dunches 6 — 
Freesias, ds. bun. 9 0-40 

FoUace : Avenge 

«.({. 8.d. 
Asparagus pln- 
mosns. long 
trails, each ... 6-00 

— — medium, 

each ... 4-06 
» — short Bprajs 

per bunch... 10-36 

— Bprengerl ... 0-16 

— tenuissimns.. 0-13 
Adiantum ounea- 

tum« doi. bun. 4 0-60 
Crotonleaves^dos. 10-16 
Cycas leaves, each 16-30 
Fern, Eoffllsh. p. 

dosen bunches 



i.d, 9.d. 



ae- 8 



3 0-80 
3 0-4 



Izias, per dozen 

bunches... 
Marguerites, per 

dos. bunches ... 
NaroiBsut, basket 
Ranunculus, per 

dos. bunches ... 6 0-90 
Stocks, double 

white and pink, 

dozen bunches 3 6-36 

Wholesale Prices. 



Oalaz leaves 

I M.merlcan), per 

dozen bunches. 

1 1vy-leaveB.bronse 

— long trails, 
per Dundle ... 

— short green, 
doz. bunches 

Moss, per gross... 

. Msrrtle, doz. bun. 

Bmilaz, p. dozen 

trails 

4 Hardy foliage 
(various), per 
icnes 



i.d, 9.d, 



8 0-40, dozen bunt 



16-30 
16-30 



10-30 — 



1 0^1 6 
60 — 
80-40 

4 0-60 



80-4 



Flaats-ln Pots. Jt& : Average Wholesale Prices. 



a.d.i,d. 
Ferns, in SB's, doz. 13 0-24 

— hardy roots ... 6-10 
Fieus elastica, p. 

dos 9 13 

— repens,perdoz. 6 0-90 
Fuchsias, p. doz. 8 o-io 
. , 6 0-80 

6C- 8 
13 0-18 
10 C-16 



i.d.8,d. 
Acaciaarmata,doz.l3 0-18 
AraliaSieboldi.p. 

dosen 4 0-60 

Araucaria ezoalsa, 

per dozen ... 18 0-30 
Aspidistras, green, 

per doz. ... 18 0-34 • Genistas, per doz. 

— variegated, < Heliotropes, doz. 
per doz. ... 80 0-43 Hydrangea, Thos, 

Azalea indioa,doz. 30 o- 60 I Hogg, p. doz. 

— mollis, p. doz. 34 0-43 — Hortensia, p, 
Asparagus plu- i dozen 

mosus nanus, j Kentia Belmore- 

per dos. ... 9 0-13 i ana, per doz... 13 0-18 
_ Fosteriana, p. 

doz 13 0-31 

Latanlaborbonica, 

per doz. ... 9 0- 16 
Lilium Harrisii, 

per dozen ... 34 0-80 
Manguerltes, dos. 6 O-io 
Mignonette, doz. 6 0-80 
Pan8ies,perbox... 3 0-30 
Pelargoniums, 
per doz,, Show . 13 0-18 

— Ivy-leaved, p. 
dozen 6 G- 8 

— zonals ... 6 0-80 
Rhodanthe, doz. 6 0-60 
Rhododen drons, 

per dozen ... 24 0-30 o 
Roses, H. P. 's, doz. 9 0-18 

— Crimson Ram- 
bler (large), 
each 



— 8prengeri,4os. 8 0-13 

— tenuissimus 
per doi. ... 8 0-10 

Beddinj? plants, 
store boxe5,each 10-16 

Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine, doz. 13 0-18 

Boronia mega- 
stigma, p. doz. 13 0-34 

— heterophylla. 18 0-34 
Calla nthlopica, 

per dos. ... 6 O-IO 
Cinerarias, p. doz. 6 0-80 
Crotons, per-doz. 13 0-80 
CtocosWeddelUana, 

per doz. ... 18 0^80 
Cyclamen persi- 

cum, per doz. 15 0-34 
Cypems altemi- 

folius, p. doz. 8 0-60 
_^ laxus, p. doz. 8 0- 4 I 



3 6-50 



Dracssnas, p. dos. 9 0-34 o Spiraea laponica. 

Ericas, per doz.... 12 0-30 - per doz. ... 6 0- 10 

Euonymus, dozen 4 0-90- Stocks, In terms- 

Ferns, in thumbs, i diate, per doz. 4 0-60 

per 100 8 0-12 ' Verbena, Miss 

— in 48's, p. doz. 4 0-10 I WUlmott, doz. 10 0-12 

Cut Flowers, fto. ; Aven«e Wholesale Prices. 



9.d, s.d. 
Azalea Fielderi, 

per doz. bun.. 3 0-40 

— mollis, dz. bun. 9 0-12 
Bouvardia,dz.bun. 6 0-80 
Calla sethiopica, 

per doz. blooms .3 0-4 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
American vars. 2 6-60 

— smaller do. ... 10-30 

— Malmaisons.i 
Cattleya, per doz, 

blooms 

Daffodils, per dz. 
bunch., single 
yellow 

— double, do. ... 

— Barrii con- 
spiouus 

— blcolor... 
Dendrobium no- 

biIe,doz.blooms 

— Wardlanum... 
Eucharis grandi- 

flora, doz. blms. 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus Colvillei, 



16-30 



8 0-13 



... 10 0-13 



2 0-4 
2 0-8 



3 0- 4 
2 0-4 



16-20 
10-20 



4 0-60 
10 2 



10-16 



per bunch 
Gypsophila, per 

dozen bunches 3 0-40 
IrisGermanica, p. 

bunch 9-10 

-Spanish.dz.bun. 2 0-30 
Lilac (English 

forced), per oun. 2 0-30 
Lilium auratum, 

per bunch ... 2 6-30 
— lancifolium, 
rubrum and 
albun 2 6-36 



t.d, s.d, 
Lilium longi- 

florum ... 8 0-60 
-- tigrinum ... 2 0-36 
LUy of the Valley, 

dozen bun. ... 12 (^24 
Marguerites, per 
doz. bunches, 
white 

— yellow 

Mignonette, doz. 

bunches 

Narcissus, p. doz. 

. bunches, Phea- 
sant's I^e 

Odonioglo3Sum 
crispum, pr. dz. 
blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
p. doz. bnchs. 

— (Zonal) double 
scarlet ... . 

— salmon & pink 4 0-60 
Poppies, Iceland, 

dozen bunches 6 0-90 
Roses, 13 blooms, 
Kiphetos 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
queminot ... 

— C. Mermet ... 

— Caroline Test- 
out 

— Libertv 

— Mad.(^linlenay 

— Mrs. J.LalDg. 

— Sunrise 
Tuberoses, per 

dozen blooms 
Tulips, doz. bun. 

— special double 
varieties ... 18 0-24 



8 0-40 
3 0-50 



4 0-60 



10-30 



16-30 



5 0-10 



1 0- :i 

3 0-50 

6 0-60 

10-20 
3 0-40 

3 0-60 

3 0-50 

4 0- 7 
3 0-50 
16-26 

3-06 
6 0-12 



Artichokes,01obe, 
per dozen ... 2 6 

— Jerusalem, p. 
bag 3 

Asparagus, bunch 5 

— Giant 8 

— Paris Green... 3 8 

— 6pani8h,bunch l 4 

— Sprue, p. dos. 6 

— Toulouse, bell 2 6 
Bears, dwart, per 

lb. .. ... 

— Cliannel Is- 

land 

— Canary. Broad 
per basket ... 

Beetroot, bag ... 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bag 

Cabbages, p. tally 
Carrots, 13 Dunch. 

— new, 12 bunch 

— bag 

Canliiiowers, doz. 
Celery,doz.bncb s. 
Cress, doz. pun. 
Cucumbers, dos. 
Endive, per doc 
Garlic, per )b. ... 
Greens, bushel ... 
Horseradish, per 

dcz 

Mint, per dozen... 
Leeks, per dosen 

bundles ... 
Lettuces,Cabbage, 

per dozen 



1 — 
10 - 

16 — 

2 6 — 

16 — 

3 0-60 
3 — 

8 — 
36 - 

30 

80 — 

09 — 

3 6-30 

1 6 - 
0»-04 

10 — 

90 — 

4 C-6 

30 — 

9 — 



Mushrooms(house) 

I per lb 9 — 

i Onions, pickling, 

per sieve ... 6 0-60 
. — £gyptian,cwt. 6 6-70 

— English, cwt, 15 — 

— Green, p. doz. 3 6 -=- 
, Parsley, 13 bunoh. i o — 
I Parsnips, per bsc 8 6 — 

Peas, French, pkt. 5 — 
per 10 kilos 7 « ^ 

— FiaunCfPerlb. 9-10 
. — Plats 8 — 

PotatoB, per Ion 50 (H» 



— Frame, lb. ... 8 — 

— Algerian, per 

cwt 14 — 

— Teneriffe,cwt. 15 — 
Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches 
Bhubarb,York,dz. 

— Natural, doz. 
Salad, f mall pun- 
nets, per dos 

Seakale, per dos. 
Shallots, p. sieve 
Spinach, bush. .. 
Tomatos, bundle 13 c-18 
-English, p. lb. l 3 
Turnips per dos. 

— per bag ... 

— new, bunch... 
Turnip-tops, bag 
Vegetable Mar- 
rows, per doz. . 

Watercress, per 
dos.bunohes. 



5-07 

6-08 

1 6-3 

00 — 
9 — 
80 — 

1 6 — 



1 6 — 

30 — 

08 — 

16 — 

7 0-10 



06 — 



Fmit: Average Wliolesalo Prices^ 



Apples, bushel ... 

— English, per 

sieve or half 
bushel 
per barrel . 

— Victorian and 
Ta^manian, p. 
case 

Bananas, per 
bunch 

— loose, per 
■ dosen 

Figs, per dozen ... 
Grape -Fruit, per 

case 

Grapes, Gros 

Colmar,lb.,A. 

B 



s.d. s.d, 
36-60 


16-80 
13 0-18 


9 0-12 


6 C-10 


10-16 
4 6-10 


10 — 


30-4 6 
2 6-30 



Grapes, Alicante, 
per lb. ... 3 

— Hambro, lb.... 3 

— Almeria,dos.lb. 8 
Lemons, per case 8 
Melons, each ... 1 
Oranges, per case 8 

— Blood, p. box 6 

— Jaffa, per box 14 

— Murla, per 

case 

— Tan£ieiines,p. 
box 8 

Peaches, dos., A. 80 

— „ B. 18 
Pines, each ... 2 
8trawberries,A.,lb* 4 

B., per lb... 2 



sul. s.d. 



t80 
46 
— 
0-11 
6-80 
6-20 
— 
C-16 6 



9 



6 — 
— 
— 
0-30 
— 
— 

POTATOB. 

Dunbars, 100«. ; various, home-grown, 508. to 80s. per 
ton ; seed in variety. John Bath, 3:«- St 34, WeUingUm 
Street Coveni €farden, 

OOVBNT OARDBN FLOWBR MARKBT. 

Although there are indications of iocreaeed trade, 
there is little advance in prices. Zooal Pelargoniums 
in Ecveral varieties are of good quality; Ivy-leaved 
varieties are also good, but at present are not well 
furnished with flowers. The show or regal sorts are 
also plentiful. Good Indian Azaleas are still seen ; 
*• whites," which went up to 5«. each last Saturday, are 
again down to about 3s. Some good A. mollis are seen ; 
these do not sell readily. Well flowered plants of Bho- 
dodendrons are to be had, but there is little demand. 
Good Genista p'ants are still coming in, but some 
are very rough in quality. Spiraeas are plentiful : 
these vaty much in quality. Supplies of Cinerarias are 
now shorter ; there are also very few good Cyclamen 
to be seen. Ericas continue plentiful, and now kidude 
E. ventricosa magnifica, E. hybrida, and E. mirabilis; 
the last named is an old variety now rarely grown. 
Verbena Mi^s Willmott is well grown and sells readily. 
Khodanthe is ariiving from several growers. Mig- 
nonette varies in quality ; some very fine samples can 
be had. Plants of Hydrangeas are good: the variety 
Thos. Hogg sells readily, but H. Hortensia does- not 
clear quite eo well. Intermediate Stocks are now-at 
llioir best; with milder weather they will be in demand. 
Plauts of Marguerites are good, and sell fairly well. 
Supplies of Boses arc now larger, icclading many 
Il.P.'a ; these vary much in quality. Madame Levavas- 
teur is coming from several growers; some of the 
specimens are veiy good, but many are of indifferent 
quality. Crimson Rambler is obtainable in various 
sized plants. The cold weather quite stopped the 
demaud for Heliotropes last week. There is little dif- 
ference in the amount of supplies and in the prices of 
foliage plants. There is a l)etter demand for Ferns and 
Palms ; supplies of these are quite equal to all demands, 
in fact small Ferns are over abundant. The trade for 
beddiug plauts has not increased much. The cold 
weather has deteriorated much of the slock. 

Ccr Flowers. 
Prices for Roses were hicrh at the end of last week, 
but they are now down again, and the demand for 
special blooms docs not equal the iccreated supplicB. 
Med ium-bi/.cd flowers sell ralhcr more readily. Supplies 
of Lily of the Valley are tcarce, and prices for tlic.-e 
flowers have advanced coubidcrably. I.iliums ar;* 
down again in price. Good Callas are not over-pleuti- 
ful. AmoDg DalTodils tlie bicolors and Bariiicousplcuus 
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ftre the chief Tarieties seeD. Fpanish IriBes are good 
and plentiful. Flowei-s of Gladiolus Colvillei (the pink 
variety) are good; there is little of the white 
varietal Id the market. Sweet Peas are now of good 
quality. The best market sorts are Dorothy 
Eckford. Miss Willmott. Princess May, King Edward 

. VII.. and Navy Blue. In Carnations the Malmaisons 
are now of good quality. American varieties are not 
quite 80 plentiful. Tulips of the English garden sortn 
are now of good qualities. The "Darwin " and * Parrot" 

'varieties are seen In quantities. Mignonette is of very 
line quality. Supplies of Orchid flowers are more than 
equal to all demands, especiatjy Odontoglosnims. 

.'Cattleyas maintain high prices.*' The trade in the 
French market is almost over for the season. 
Flowers of f;ood double white Stocks are now pcarce. 
and being so much used for wreaM^worir, sell well, and 
at advanced prices. A. II., Covent Garden, April i6. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPOROEHTS. 

Addbiss: a. B. Mr. S. T. Wright, Boyal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, near 

- Weybridge. 

Aloubs, Floba of: Traveller. Yon will find 
the ^2ore Analyiiqve et Syn&pii^ue de VAlgirie 
et d€ la Tuniaie, pubUsfaed at Algiers by Giralt, 
of (preat service to yon. It is written by 
MM. Battandier and Trabnt. The Flore de 
V Algeria is a larger and more expensive work in 
fonr or fire volumes. 

Akbbican Cobbbspondxncb : We have inti- 
mation that certain letters and pamphlets 
were despatched to us from Chicago and from 
North Easton, Massachusetts, on or about 
March 15, but. these have not reached ns. 
Enquiries will be made with a view to ascertain 
the cause of the omission, which we mention 
because it is probable that other correspondents 
may have sent communications and received no 
reply. 

Ash- BOOT : J. If. Destroy the root bj blasting it 
with dynamite, unless the wall is so near that 
the blasting would affect it, when strong car- 
bolic acid might be applied on the etump. This 
would eoon eat into the wood, and jou could 
afterwards break it up by means of a pickaxe. 

CoBBXCTioN. On p. 245 of the last issue, in 
column 1, for flowers of Saxifraga Burseriana 
8 inches acroES^ read three-eighths of an inch 
across. 

Cyclambn-cobms : R. W, R. After flowering, the 
corms may be kept in their pots until they 
show signs of makinp^ fresh growth, or they 
may be planted-out into frames. We do not 
\ advise you to retain corms that are more than 

two years old. Younger plants usually succeed 
much better. Seeds may be sown at any time 
from August to November, in pans of loamy 
soil made freely porous by the inclusion of leaf- 
soil and silver-sand. They will germinate 
readily in a temperature of about 55*, and the 
see^ngs should be put separaiely into small 
pots in the following February «p March. 

Fbbisia : O, M, The scrap you send appears to 
be a Montbretia, not a Freesia; but it was 
withered when it reached us. 

Gbbman South -West Afbica: J. B. Herr 
Dinter is expected to return to Europe very 
shortly. We gave his address in Saxony in our 
last number. Of course you are aware the 
country is at present in a very unsettled 
condition. 

Hxllebobb Tea : J. M. This is made from Hel- 
lebore powder, which can be obtained from any 
of the garden sundrieamen. Remember it is 
very poisonous. 

Lathtbus uagellanicus : «7. B. L. You should 
be able to get seeds of Lord AuEon's Pea from 
the Eeedsmen. They are not expensive, but 
somewhat rare, because few people cultivate the 
species. 

* liAVBNDEB AND WoODBUFP: R, if. Cut off the 

growths just before the flowers open, and 
spread them out thinly on shelves, or suspend 
them in small bunches in some sunny, well- 
ventilated glass-house. 
LiLiuM cANDicANS: ff. W, The fungus on the 
leaves is one which is found on many plants of 
Liliaceee, and to it have been applied at different 
times and on different plants no fewer than 
fourteen names, of which the one now usually 
adopted is Uromyces Erythronii. The only 
remedy is to cut off diseased leaves and burn 
them as soon as they appear, so as to prevent 



their .attacking healthy plants.' It is our opinion 
that the disease can never be eradicated from 
affected plants, therefore they are better 
destroyed, in order to prevent diffusion, and a 
little Bordeaux-Mixture distributed by spraying 
over other plants of Liliacese in the immediate 
▼icinity would do no harm. If. C. C. 

^Nambs op Fbtjits: FaiUbois." 1, Golden Non- 
pareil; 2, French Grab; generally known as 

« Winter Greening. 

Nambs of Plants: J. M. B. Tiarella cordi-- 
folia. — A. O. 1, Lycaste aromatica; 2, Milla 
biflora; 3, Polyanthus Jackanapes; 4, Kerria 
japonica flore-pleno; 5, Tnlipa sylvestris. 

' — /. F, H. The white-and-yellow Orchid is 
Coelogyne ochracea; the other, Dendrobium 
crepidatum. — Haslemere. 1, Oncidium spha- 
celatum; 2, Bougainvillea spectabilis; 3, 
DracfBoa hybrida; 4, Skimmia Fortunei. — 
A. J. E. Lissochilns purpuratus, Lindley. — 
Felite. 1, Oncidium phymatochilum ; 2, O. 
cheirbphomm ; 3, Masdevallia striatella ; 4, 
Bolbophyllam densiflorum ; 5, Ada aurantiaca; 
H. R., Norfolk. Bifrenaria Harriconie (often 
called Lycaste Harrisonise).— H. C. Billbergta 
nutans.— J^. W, A, 1, Diacrium bilamellatum ; 

2, Epidendrum floribnndum ; 8, Adiantum 
decorum. — Lea Rote. Zephyranthes tnbispatha. 
A. J. 8. A form of Odontoglossum triumphans. 
— A. F. P.. Cornwall. Dendifobium Pierardi.— 
M. J. 0., Wolverhampton, Primula denticulata 
caahmeriana.— Orae^/ttl, Salop. 1, Anthuri- 
um crystallinum ; 2, Dendrobium chryso- 
toxum; 3, D. Pierardi; 4, D. nobile. The 
Boee appears to be Kosa L'ld^al.— £. Ahhotk 
Omithogalum nutans. — Conetant ^ Reader. 1, 
King of Violets ; 2, Admiral Avellan ; 8, 
Princess of Wales (small flowers). — J. C. 
1 and 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 3, C. noot- 
katensis; 4, Sequoia gigantea (Wellingtonia). 
— B. N. U. 1, 2 and 3, varieties of Odon- 
toglossum X Andersonianum ; 3, a very pretty ' 
variety ; 4, Odontogloesum Hunnewellianum. — 
F. H. 1, Polystachya luteola ; 2, Megaclinium 
falcatum ; 3, Maxillaria variabilis ; 4, Stelis 
micrantha; 5, Masdevallia Simula. — A. Q.F. 1, 
probably Prunus Padus, send again when in 
flower} 2, Leuoothoe floribunda; 3, Amelan- 
chier canadensis ; 4, Cydonia japonica ; 5, Bivina 
humilis ; 6, Hippeastrum reticnlatum ; 7, Rhoeo 
(Tradescantia) discolor ; 8, Spathiphyllum can- 
nsDfolium (syn. Anthurium Dechardi) ; 9, Fit- 
tonia argyroneura; 10, (broad -leaf) Chloro- 
phy turn elatum variegatum ; 10, (narrow leaf) 
Liriope striata; 11, Mesembryanthemum 
species; 12, Staphylea colohica; 13, S. pin- 
nata; 14, Saxiiraga earmentosa variegata. 
You have much exceeded our rules. A 
small contribution to the Gardeners' Orphan 
Fund would serve to absolve you. — 
Japor^xca. 1, Maranta Makoyana; 2, Phale- 
nopsis amabilis, often called P. grandiflora; 3, 
Dendrobium parcum ; 4, D. dixanthum. — 
W. H. Acer platanoides, Norway Maple. — 
A. O. B. Cydonia japonica, certainly, but we 
are not able to name the variety. Consult 
Eome nurseryman. — H. K. 1, Cupressus Law- 
soniana ; 2, the golden form of the Irish Yew ; 

3, Cupressus Lawsoniana aurea ; 4, C. L. ereota 
viridis; 5, Cupressus Lawsoniana, silver 
variegated form; 6, Juniperus communis. — 
J. B. U. Amelanchier canadensis. — D. R. Nar- 
cissus Autocrat, of the Inoomparabilis section. 

Peach House : F. B. 8. On bright mornings at 
this season, eight o'clock or half-past eight will 
be sufficiently early. The house may be 
syringed and closed in the afternoon after 
three o'clock on any day, and generally it 
might be done earlier with siBiety. As the 
days incresEe in length, and the sun becomes 
more powerful a little air may be again .ad- 
mitted to the house one hour or so aiter the 
syringing has been done. 

Pblabqoniuiis : D. A. T. The leaves have been 
scorched by the sun when wet. Ventilate 
more freely. 

KicHARDiA Flovtbb : T. P. It is not at all un- 
common for the plants to produce twin spathes. 
As your plant has behaved similarly for ihree 
years in succession you may still watch it with 
interest.' Attempts have been made to*'flx" 
the characteristic, but so far as w« Inow 
without succeES. 



Tbnwis Lawn: Coneiani Readw. The following 
diagram (reproduced from The Calendar of 
Garden Operatione, published at this Office, 
price 1\d. post free), will illustrate the amount 
of ground required for a double court, and the 
lines that are usually nuide and kept : — 



SI 



78 ; Seei 



42 [feet 



7-3 feet 



The lines a b and b a, indicate a double ooorb 
for three or four players, s s, s e, a single court 
for two players; a a and b b are the base lines j 
c c and c c, service lines ; h h, half- court lino ; 
N N,' net. A court for the single game is 27 feet 
wide and 78 feet long; and for the doable 
game, 78 feet long and 36 feet wide. The poetB 
for supporting the net should be placed 3 feet 
beyond the sides. The serriee lines run parallel 
to the net, and are 21 feet distant from the 
same. The net should be 8 feet high in the 
centre, and 8 feet 6 inches at the posts, whiclk 
are put 2 or 3 feet outside the line, to allow of 
the net dropping. When the outside measure- 
moBts have been ta|[en, and a line drawn 
straightly and tightly, it may be marked with 
the machine made for the purpoee, or by the 
use of a whitewash brush, and a solution of 
whiting, lime, and water. The machine is 
better, because by its use it is easier to obtain 
perfectly straight and thin lines. Both Messrs. 
Sutton, of Reading, and Messrs. Carters, 287,. 
238, High Holbom, publish small pamphlets on 
the management of lawns and bowling-greens. 
For names of Violets, see under "Names of 
Plants." 

Tomato Lbavbs : J. H. A. The leaves were toa 
much wilted and knocked about to make 
certain of anything in regard to them. There 
is no appearance of fungus upon them, but the 
foliage is not in a condition to give a decided 
opinion upon, as superflcial mould may have 
been wiped away. Send fresh specimens. 

Ttjlip Bulb : C. If. i. Affected by a parasitic 
fungus, Sclerotinia parasitica. Bum all affected 
plants at once. 

Vines : W. B. 8. Tour Vines are affected with 
•'browning," a disease of mysterious nature 
and origin. Cut away and bum all affected 
shoots, and maintain as healthy a condition as 
regards ventilation and heat as you can. — 
J. O. We are sorry to say the cause of brown- 
ing of Vines, a destmctive malady, is still a 
matter of doubt. It was at one time con- 
sidered to be due to a slimefungus, but that 
view has, we believe, been disproved. — A. 8. 
Your Grapes are affected with "spot" caused 
by a fungus. Bum the affected bunches, and 
spray the healthy ones with liver- of -sulphur, 
I OS. to 1 gallon of water. 

Wallflowbbs : A. R. The injury is due in the 
flrst place to a pith-boring maggot that lives in 
the stem during the seedling stage of the plant. 
The production of numerous crowded branches 
is a sign of this injury, and if the stem is split 
down the maggot may be seen. Such plants de 
not die at once, but during the second yea» 
few or no blooms are produced, and the plants 
gradaally die *and the dying portions afe 
attacked by various fungi. It would be well to- 
raise seedlings for some time to come in a totaU(y 
different portion of the garden. 

Communications Recb ved. — B. Chabaud, Toulon— 
E. A. B.-J. H. v.— H.R. W.-T. A Co.— <J. 8.— Vine 
Perplexed-E. J. W.— Reader— E. F. C.-R. E.— W. J. R. 
— E. L.-A. K.-A. B. H.— G. R.-8. F. P.-C. W. P.— 
E. W.— W. W. P.— H. W. W.— W. A. M.— W. W.— 8ec.» 
Board of Agric. and Fisheries — W. P.- J. B. W,— 
E. C. C. D— L. F.— W. Marshall— J. C— W. P. R.— 
C.P.R.-F.M.-8.A,— A. D.— F. J.— J S.— G. B.M.— W. R. 
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BOYAL ACADEMY. 
rpHEBB 18 a remarkable falling-off in the 
•*• number of pictores of floral eubjeets 
at the Boyal Academy this year ; in some 
of the rooms there is none, in others only 
©ne, or at most two. There are a few 
paintings of flowers amongst minor woiks, 
and a few others, as usual, amongst tbe 
water-colours. There are practically no "im- 
pressionist " flowers this year, no shadows, 
no " symphonies " in anything. Pictures by 
ladies who only paint " what they can see " 
are absent. The floral world to them is very 
•ftoii Jt mix-up represented by atrocious 
diawiag and foggy daubing. How easy it 
is to become a floral "impressionist,'* how 
difficult^ so it would seem — to achieve 
dcaoghtsmanship worthy of the name, acd 
represent colour which is not a libel on 
Nature ! The Gardenen' Ckromicle here Degs 
leave to thank the Hanging Committee for 
ousting the army of floral incapablee. 

Of garden scenes there are but few; cf 
landscapes, views of woodland, pasture, hilJ, 
and stream there are many. Those by 
practised and well-known men at once 
Jtrrest attention ; the majority are middle- 
rate» indifferent — pictures to glance at 
and pass on without remark, pictures one 
luiB seen hundreds of times before, a£d 
hopes— jperhaps in vain— never to look upon 
again. 



U i^qf^w m vei7 Jo#g di^T ^ waHr 
through and note the chief pictures in the 
many galleries of the Boyal Academy, and 
not a tenth part of the exhibits can even be 
menliooed by name in any ^journal. As 
space is valuable in this paper, all. that can 
be dooe is to record a walk through the 
rooms, and mention a very limited nurahw 
of pictures more or less . relating to 'horti-. 
culture. Aljany works worthy of notice must 
through exigencies of space be omitted. 

We start in Qallrby L, and taking the 
ptctmes in numerical order, the fi^rst we note 
is 36, Chrymnthemumsy M. CatheHn Ludovtci, 
an excellen^pictnreof Chry san tbemnmSrWith 
berried Holly and Ivy. 60, The Ffjarm Gate, 
H. W. B. Davis, B.A, a fine spring-time 
Ijaadscape. 54, A Morning m Juae, George 
Clausen, A., an excellent piece of work, 
quite out of the ordinary run of land- 
scape?, and powerfully new iu. treatment; 
one has ^stot seen the Hke of it before: 
observe ik» perfection of the perspective in 
the clouis. 

Gallbiy Il.-^l'here are no flower subjeds 
in this gallery. 79, SMthine Mii Sbow^ 4k» 
the South Caa$t, B. W. Leader, K, A. ; every- 
one knows Mr. Leader's extraordiaary facility 
in landscape; this is a coa&t scene, with sea* 
holly in the foreground. 118, FmiU ^f the 
Earth, C. E. Peruginj, a truly beautlfttl 
picture of a lovely girl carrying Peaehts, 
Figs, and Qcapes. 119, JfUmn 4/ Al^ce, 
R. W. Macbeth, B.A, and the bsMtifui 
121, The Brimming Rimr^ and The Aran 
at Houghton, E. Vicai Oeie. :!£«, The 
Happy Idand 0/ Salahat -^ '"^SMiotdy (eic) 
ia hie sixth vopagey rtlatee^ Am miwMiuree 
to the Smllan, Albert Qood win. This is a 
fairy-like picture iOf Palm trees judAlnond 
blossoms in Mr. Goodwin's well-^hDown 
manner. Thee seems to be it Aack^f fora- 
ground to the picture. The fiaaaasa painted 
correctly on the frame— '^findhad,'' not 
* Sinbad,** as in the catalogue. 172, The 
Silvery Thames, another of Leader's familiar 
wcrks. r«8, The Blmek Mwmiaina, J. 
Aumonier. A good and faithful representa- 
tion of these well-known hills, as often seen 
by the writer and other members of the 
Woolhope Ciub. 212, The Finding (*/ Moses, 
Sir L. Alma-Tadems, R.A. This picture 
will be viewed with mixed feelings; it 
exhibits all the aitisi's unrivalled power of 
drawing and painting, his archaeological 
knowledge, and his faithful attention to 
details ; there is no daubing and smudging, 
andfudging over difficult parts, all is accom- 
plished and perfect— gilt finger-nails, green 
line painted under the eyes, rings for finger 
and toe, musical instrument, Figs, Larkspurs, 
ard last but not least, the very pronounced 
black-haired Hebrew child. This last is 
clearly a portrait; the original must have 
been .sought and waited for. The cradle, 
supported on the left shoulder of one woman 
and the right of another, is curious. Could 
a cradle be so carried ? The large collection 
of Larkspurs is remarkable; there is no 
rest for the tired eyes; artists belonging to 
other schools than that of Alma-Tadema 
will not altogether like the picture. 



Gajllbky IV.- 250, In a London Gardm, 
£. Margaret Woolhouse. A very good study 
of single Hollyhoeks reduced in scale. 
255, The Tithe Bams, David Murray, 
B.A. Elect A very pretty- rustic ^u^kject. 
Swedes, David Murray, B»A. Elect. A ficM 



Of Swedles, suadoaUedJy a .trying aohjeet; 
amongst the >S>wed«sare two kicking boraas, 
a dog and apparaatly a dmsciag lunatic; a 

food picture, but pecuUar. 258, The Pmsti^ 
VrsloM, Sidney 1^04^%. A knight on. hocso- 
back with shadowy morris-danqevs .or 
soioething of that chtss. 384, JPoWy Morning 
in the Cotswolds, Alfred £ast» A. A txtaiitifui 
landscape, low in tone. 

Gallbby VL-866, Bridesmaid Bases, Plor- 
OBce W. Whitfield, This picture is a good 
one. It is both yreil drawn and coloured, 
and represents a group of Boses m a gtasa 
vase. 369, An Vnfinithed Symphony, Chas. 
M. Q. Orchatdson. This represents a fiddler, 
fiddling before an unfiaished portrait ^ a 
lady, with a child listeuing. The picture ia 
well executed ; but how it caa be a ''aynt- 
phony " we do not know. There is usually 
a full band for a symphony, and sometimes 
the human voice ia added. The fiddler may, 
indeed, be smging, but as his back is towards 
tho observer it is difiScult to say. We accept 
it as a "symphony" on a minor scale; 
certainly it iaaot an " impretsioo." 

9p to this point we wcoro in despair 
caa to floral pictures, but in Gallery 
VIT., under 421, the catalogue gives Pop- 
;pi€s^ Eisoian Semenowski. Tho picture 
c^iOBents a recUnlag Turkish woman and 
A ooakatoo ! There is a mistake somewhere. 
Xhe .artist's name is peculiar; his band- 
"wriiiDg may be the same, and the word he 
wrote may not really have been " Poppies.'' 
We turned away diisappointed. Beclining 
on «ae of the iuxarious scats, we directed 
our glasses to .every recess of this gallery 
without diacoveriog "Poppies." 458, Flora's 
Bower, Robert Christie. This can hardly be 
the Boman Mtm. The picture represents a 
number of partially - clothed and plain- 
featured yous^g.-awoBsen trespassing amongst 
Svowiag Bhodoieadrons ; Flora (really a 
tweatlcth -century young girl) is entirely 
nude— oae does not usually see the Eoman 
Flora so pourtrayed. A boy with blue wings 
is descending head-first from the sky to 
salute Flora. 469, Trafalgar, 2.80 p.tw., 
October 21, I8O0, W. L. Wyllie, A. This is 
one of Wyllie's large nutsterpleccs, with 
representations of the old fighting ships of 
the past ; every ship is named on the frame 
—a picture to be carefully examined and 
studied. 472, Moorland, Dorsetshire, Arthur 
Hopkins. A finely- executed piece of work, 
with Heather introduced with good effect. 
473, Lincoln Cathedral from the Castle Hill, 
William Lrgsdail. A Canaletto-like picture, 
very photographic and correct. In the 
cathedral itself the pinnacles are not set 
correctly on to the turrets, as the writer 
well knows, as he was once commissioned 
to draw this front of this cathedral. We are 
delighted to see the turrets are in this 
picture as they in fact really are. The 
painting is, however, cold, unsympathetic, 
and without atmosphere. 



Gallery VIIL— 485, The Incoming Tide on 
the CorAish Coast, B. W. Leader, B.A. An 
impressive picture of sea and rocks. 510, An 
Ode of Pindar, Isaac Snowman. A picture 
with an Alma-Tadema frame and a repre- 
sentation of an Alma-Tadema stone seat; 
the flgures and faces are, however, not those 
of Aima-Tadema, and it is difficult to Eay 
in what manner the picture is Greek ; there 
is, however, a Greek vase with red figurea 
on. a black ground. 527, Theseus reluming 
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to Ariadne, W. E. Gladstone SQJfpmon, 
Theseui, much flustered and evid^otly, 
bent on mischief^-a piotore well worthy 
of study. It is a relief to turn to 532, The 
Ploughman's Brfakfast, Kovember, George 
dlaiisen, A. The picture represents the 
border of a field with a pasture in the dis- 
tance; the light of oarly winter morning 
is given with marvdllous effect ; in the fore- 
ground are ploughmen sitting at breakfast, 
beside them are horses and a plough, 
specklpd with the rays of the rising sun. 
£45, The Bride, Fortun^e de Li8l>>. A bride 
in an Alma-Tadema frame carrying white 
flowers of an uncertain natural order. 

Gallery IX.— This is a room of email 
pictures m which are a few floral subjects. 552, 
The Ftowers of Spring, James V. Jelley. A 



648, The Nineteenth of April, E. T. Sutcllffe^ 
Another useful, long, horizontal strip of 
Primroses, this time with leaves. For some 
occult reason a reel of white cotton has 
been added to the picture. 651, Building 
the ^^ America '^ at Harland and Wolffs* 
Bobert P. Staples ; 651 is really a picture 
cf lambs, flowers, and a spirit-child; we 
cannot find this subject in the cUalog^e. 
658, A Labor of Love, Henry E. Crocket, is a 
picture of a young lady engaged in the task 
of painting Chrysanthemums. 693, Autum.x 
Roues, Catherine A. Lilley. Very well drawn 
and painted. 

Gallery X.— 753, Irises, Louisa G. Chap- 
man, appears to be a well- executed picture 
of dark Irises on a dark background, tut the 
work is placed too high to be properly seen. 



FlQ. 112.— ODONTOaLOSSUM WIGANIANUM X : COLOUR OF FLOWERS BRIGHT 
YELLOW WITH B«9>WN MARKINGS. 

Awarded ft Flraf-ClasB Certificate at a Meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society when exhibited by 
Sir Frederick Wigan. (See Report on page :i36 ol our issue for April 15.) 



long horizontal strip of Primrose blooms 
without leaves and with Blackthorn blossoms 
behind well done. 672, Westminster Abbey 
4ind School from Deans Yard, iElfred 
iPahey. Turn for a moment and comj)are 
lihis beautiful picture with its grace and 
atmospheric effects with 473, Lincoln, 
tvhich has none of these qualities. 683, 
A dry Pump, Sydney Hayes, is really the 
head of a donkey, lovingly painted. 698, 
Hfushroom^y Emily Stanton. The true 
pasture Mushroom, not the indigestible 
dung heap form; very truly represented. 
618, Fleurs et Fruits, Arthur Chaplin. Hops, 
Plumbago, Nuts, Campanula rotundifolia. 
Medlar, Zinnia, Grape?. Why sh- uld the 
name be in French, English is good enough 
for the a'sortm'^nt before us, which is very 
well executed. 638, Roses, Margaret Cornish, 
appears to be a good piece of work, but 
it is placed too high to be properly seen. 



831, They II Want us Again, Alfred W. Strutt 
Four horses are supposed to be saying this ; 
they are looking at and speaking about a 
damaged "road-hog/' from which two real 
ladies and a gentleman have alighted. A 
large number of motors at lightning speed 
rush by our house night and day at Dun- 
stable, close to Markyate; we have observed 
them for two or three years, and we have 
never seen ladies and gentlemen in them ! 
843, Chrysanthemums, B,. Willes Maddox, a 
well-ex'cut€d study of colour. 

At last we arrive at the " Water Colour 
Boom "— it is a " room " only, not apparently 
worthy of the name '^gallery." Here one 
always finds flowers, sometimes very indif- 
ferently represented, but such is not the 
general quality this year; the Hanging 
Committee has severely winnowed out the 
chaff. 857, Roses, Clifford Toft, fairly good. 
870, Summer Jewels, Jessie M. Silvester, a 



well -executed group of Sweet Peas. 893, 
Christmas, Woodhouse Stubbs, Hellebores, 
&C., well drawn acd coloured. 903, The Wealth 
of Summer, same artist. Roses and Grapes. 
920, Water-LUies and Poppies, William J. 
Muckley. Everything this artist ' produces 
is of the fiist clafs. 942, A Study in 
Silver and Gold, Jldith A. Tye, a visry good 
study of IJonesty and Helichrysum. 969, 
Fleurs de Ptintemps, Antoinette Chavagnat, 
Paeonies, too high to be properly seen. 996, 
Spring, Woodhouse Stubbs, Pdusies, re- 
markably good both in drawing and colour. 
1017, Flowers of the Wood, G. G. SimpsoD, 
Bluebells and pink Lychnis, but some parts 
£0 shadowy as to represent nothing. We 
now arrive at the end of our task with 
1023, Heralds of Spring, J. Jessop Hardwick. 
Primroses, early Orchis, and the ever- 
lasting bird's-nest. Now this is too bad! 

For more than fifty years we have 

"I expect you are glad, sir, that your 
day s work is done," said one of the obliging 
attendants. " Y*^f>, ceitaioly I am,"" was the 
reply, " but—which is the way out f"W.G. S. 



8RCIII I8TES AI8 8LE1III8S. 



CCELOGYNE NITIDA AND THE VARIETY 
ALBA. 
Flowsbs of the typical form and of its rare 
albino are sent us by C. J. Lacas, Esq., Wam^iam 
Court, Horsham (gr., Mr. Duncan), who says that 
the plants were brought by a friend from Borma. 
The typical form has yellow and orange coloured 
markings on the lip, but in the othi-r, which is 
entirely pure white, there is not a trace of colour. 
The late Professor Beichenbach once described an 
albino as' Coalof^yne ocellata Boddaertiana, and 
which was probably similar to that now flowering 
with Mr. Lucas. 

CtPBIPBDIUM FAlBIBAKtJM. 

In view of the interest aroused by the re- dis- 
covery and, re- introduction of this plant, it. may 
be of interest to reproduce the origmal deeorip- 
tion by Dr. Lindley, which appeared in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle for October 31, 1857, p. 740. 
This was the first time the species was recorded. 

**C. foliis loriformibuB concoloribos apice obliquis 
apiculatU ; scapo pilose ; bracted brevi pallida Bpicalat& ; 
ovario gUnduloso pilo«o ; sepalis glanduloBo-pilosu^ 
doreali erecto subrotundo apice recurvo, antioo breviore 
concavo oblongo obtusissimo ; petalis laDceolatis obtusis 
decurvifl reflezis maigine crispis et basi intua fimbriatia ; 
labello sepalo antioo duple longtore glabro oblongo basi 
convoluto; atamine aterili lunato proboacideo pUoeo 
margine autioo utrinque unidentato. 

An exquisitely beautiful little Fpecies in the way of 
C. inBigae, than which the flowers are much smaller. 
The leaves are narrow and whole coloured, the bract 
pale green, the ovary deep purple ; the back sepal 
white, richly veined with green^and crimson, the petal 
pale green with a rich purple oiisp edge ; the lip dull 
dirty green. It feems nearest to G. superbiena of 
Reichenbaoh, but is much smaller in every part, has 
no warts on the involute sides of the lip, is quite 
differently coloured, and has a long proboscis- lilce 
appendage arising from the middle of the concave side 
of the orescent-shaped sterile stamen. 

It was shown at the late exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society in Willis's Booms by Mr. Fairie, of 
Liverpool, an enthusiastic collector of Orchids, who we 
think may fairly claim the union of his name with that 
of the vegetable gem before us." 

Liv^ing plants liave now been received at Kew, 
where we lately had the privilege of seeing some 
of the leaves and a Ecape. The specimens of 
cultivated plants, diied at various times and 
preserved in the herbarium, are ' interesting as 
showing? the gradn-il diminution in the size of 
the leaves, kc, las compared with that of the 
earlier Bpecimen3. 
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TULIPA SUAVEOLENS AND T. PE^STANS. 
• Thbbb is a growinf^ tendency to consider 
Tulipa praastana, recently introduced from Bok- 
lutf% which received the Bojal Hortionltoral 
Society's Award of Merit on April 7, 1903. as 
identical with the oMer T. soaveolens (Both.), 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 8^9. I haye 
had an opportunity of closely comparing many 
individuals of each species, and I find differences 
that should do something to settle the question 
as to whether the two plants are distinct or not. 

T. 9tMve6len9 has glaucous and hairy leaves, the 
largest ovate-acuminate, 6 inches wide, 12 inches 
long, the smallest lanceolate, 6 inches long, and 
they have a narrow but distinct brownish carti- 
laginous margin throughout Flowers 2^3, borne 
on stems 12 — 18 inches high ; segments ovate, 
crimson-scarlet, all equally about 4 inches long, 
the three outer flushed grey extemaUy, leaving 
only a marginal crimson colouring, the three 
inner flushed grey at the bases only externally. 
Filaments ^ inch long, cylindrical, slightly com- 
pressed, ooai- black. Anthers ashen grey, f inch 
long ; capsules an inch long when the flower first 
opens. 

T.pratian$ has glaucous, hairy, ovate-lanoeo- 
late leaves, generally longer and narrower than 
in T. suaveoleoB, and without the brown margins. 
Flowers 2 to 3, not flashed grey externaDy, rave 
for a little at the extreme bases of the seg- 
ments. Segments ovate, orange - scarlet, all 
equally 4 inches long. Filaments dub-shaped, 
suddenly dilating at the junction with the 
anthers, veroiiltoa coloured, one-third of an inch 
loitg ; antherd one-quarter of an inch long, tinted 
bronze ; capsule half an inch long in the perfect 
flower. The flowers are produced regularly ten 
to fourteen days before those of T. sua^eolens. 

The bulbs of the two plan ts present n o difference. 

' Just as the buds are piercing the soil T. prsBstans 

displays its oraoge-scu-let colouring as'rich as in 

the perfect flon^er. T. suaveolens show^ g^eeniah- 

grey buds. 

T. prestans I think the better plant of the 
two. Its self- colouring is more attractive than 
the greyish flushed dowers of suaveolens/ and its 
TermiUon fllaments lend additional depth of 
colour to a glorious flower, whereas the black 
filaments of T. suaveolens seem to detract from 
the petals' colouring. I think there may be a 
doubt as to their being . distinct speoifically^ 
but horticulturists will value T. pr«#tiuis the 
more for its refined colouring, earlinees, and 
greater brilliancy, and it should rank as a well- 
marked variety of T. suaveolens. G. B, Mcdlett, 
Colchtsier, 

Watsonias. 

These are lovely flowering bulbous plants 
having Gladiolus-like flowers, but quite regular. 
Among those in gardens are W. rosea, W. r. 
alba, W. Meriana, W. humilis, and the very 
pretty, white-flowered W. Ardernei, shown by 
Messrs. G. Jackman & Son, of Woking, at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. The flower-scape is branched, and the 
inflorescence is in conseqtience less stiff than 
that of the Gladiolus. I do not know of any 
attempt having been made to cross the two 
genera (Watsonia and Gladiolus), choosing either 
species or hybrids for forming the crosses. Such 
a cross would seem to premise quite a new race. 
F.M, 



"The Tropical Agriculturist."— The new 
series of this uiiefui periodical, now edited by 
Dr. J. C. Willis, whiUt losing none of its utili- 
tarian character, is rendered more comprehensive 
b^ original notes on cultural matters and natural 
history. Naturally much space is occupied with 
rubber cultivation. It is still published by Messrs. 
A. M. & J. Fbbguson. 



MAEKET-GARDENING IN THE 
MIDLANDS. 
VnsT few districts in England are more fertile 
than the Valley of Evesham, beautifully watered 
by Shakespeare's Avon, and at this time of the 
year, when the hedges and trees are bunting into 
leaf and the fruit-trees are white with blossom, it 
is perhaps most beautiful. Acres and acres of 
garden-land are bright with Nareissus and 
Daffodil blooms. As the area of the cultivation 
of fruit is extending in the Vale the spectacle 
of the trees when in blossom each year becomes 
more beautiful. This spring it was seen at its 
best, and many people frem the large towns 
took advantage of the excursions arranged to 
witness the sight. Now the leaves are developing 
and are not only toning down the snow-white 
effect, but also pretecting the delicate fruit. The 
Plum blossom has been exceedingly g^ood, and 
notwithstanding the fact that there was a 
heavy orep of fruit last year, present appear- 
ances indicate another abundant yield. Much 
anxiety has been caused the gardeners recently, 



realised unusual prices, while single grafts have 
been making a penny each. 

Apples premise but a .partial crop, and this is 
not surprising, considering the extraordinary 
crep last year. Bush fruits premise well, espeei- 
ally Gooseberries, though some of these are being 
badly attacked by red-spider. 

"Gilly" or Wallflowers are always grewn 
extensively in the Evesham district, and one 
«oannot describe the delicious scent experienced 
when passing a large plot of them, while tlieir 
dark crimson blossoms are beautiful. It is the 
aim of the Evesham gardener to eliminate all the 
yellow blooms, and those of the darkest hue are 
cultivated exclusively. These flowers, which last 
year only met with a moderate sale, have thia 
season realised good prices. 

VxorTABLis. 
Green Onions, the tying and washing of which 
employ many hundreds of women, have sold 
remarkably well. There has also been a good 
demand for " green stuff " of all kinds. Cabbages 
are being cut plentifully, but owing to the fast 



Fig. IIS.—FBUIT trees in blossom over narcissus at EVESHAM.. 



when there was every appearance of a spell of 
severe weather, such as was experienced in the 
season of 1903, which proved so disastrous to 
the fruit-growero. On the morning of April 15 
nearly 5** of frost were registered, and it was 
feared that the crop had been considerably 
thinned ; on examination, however, it was found 
that little damage had been done to the blossom. 
It is too early to give an estimate of the probable 
yield, but from present appearances Pershore 
Plums seem to promise a fair crop; Damsons 
and Czara are scarce in places; Proli6c, Early 
Orleans, and Victoria Plums are very promising. 
From some cause or other the blossoms fell off 
some of the trees almost as soon as they opened. 
Enquiries have elicited no satisfactory reason for 
this, but it is suggested that birds in quest of 
insects of some kind or other broke the blossoms 
off, and as this occurred in the stalk, it meant 
the loss of a Plum. The Proliflc or Czar seems 
to be the chief sufferers in this respect. 

A new Plum called The Heron is coming 
rapidly into favour with growers. This resembles 
the Victoria somewhat in shape, colour and size, 
but it is a better " carrier," and will keep much 
longer. To give an idea of the demand for this 
variety, it may be men ned that fruit stocks have 



that the gardenera are anxious to be flrst on the 
market and get this vegetable out of the way 
before Asparagus appears, they are being cut too 
early, in fact, before the ** hearts" have properly 
formed. This results in a poor price being 
offered, and even though the quality improves 
later, the price will not afterwards rise. 

Badishes are largely cultivated in the Vale, 
particularly by owners of land which belonged to 
the monastery in the time of Henry II. 
This land is wonderfully productive, being 
well watered, and sheltered from cold winds 
and frofets. Iher gardeners have a super- 
stition that the bodies of the monks buried here 
fertilise the crops ! Lovers of Asparagus will be 
glad to learn that a supply is already on the 
market, though in small quantities. The quality 
at present is only moderate, and prices have 
ranged from 2s. 9d. to 8s. 9d. per 1( *' heads." It 
is expected that good prices will be obtained 
throughout the season, as the quality of the Aspara- 
gus grown in the Vale shows improvement every 
year. London buyers are beginning already to 
take up their residence in Evesham, where they 
remain until this vegetable is over, for the sole 
purpose of buying supplies for their c^n Aims. 

Lettuces are a thin crop in places, though they 
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ia ^KtH niom, hak oiilj miiiinftfrnji 
14.6(1. to Is. 8<i. per <' pot" TliegardMUil^rgMfr. 
iB^thiiMlad^uif tke Fvtnoli tfttUat -em haidlj 
•«ong4et^ still, one gMfr«r it makiag his gkss 
jpi^ adaiinMx, and has- now » supply of prodaoe 
<iahamd to last till iMxt Febmaiy. 

Owing to the dry season ezpexMnoed lest jear, 
4he land is now in better oondition tiian it has 
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I« is frenerlAy netieedlhMt iaiamdiatelyfdliow- 
inff-a&^tthibil^on of iitiriciitaeeMia penDDs ataied 
to^flMampt tMr<oaitiiie> thoiighf their knowiadge 
aa to thaaaaageaMttt the pints la^aira is often 
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Fia. 114.— ODONTOQLOSSUM X CEISPO-HAKRYANUM ** KING EDWARD ' 

CSBAMY-WHITE, BLOTCHED WITH BOSY-PUBPLE COLOUR. 

Shown by Messn. Bander & Sons at the Royal HorUcultural Society's Heeling on April 11, 1906. 
(^ee Report on page al6 of onr issus for April IJ.) 



Veen for some fiftean years past, and this argues 
^eli for the crops. All spring prod ace has done 
exceedingly well, and good prices have leea 
maintainad throughout. Evesham is not behind- 
liand in anything connected with gardening, and 
when a contingent of gardeners visited Parisin 
February last they found that where they 
learnt one thing they might teach their foreign 
neighbours two ! Corrt -pond^ni, April 20. 



very limited. Such persons should make a «om- 
mencement with low-priced» named variettas, of 
which there is a good eelectioo, and then having 
succeeded with these they can gradually enridi 
their collections with more valuable and newer 
varieties. ' If certain 'ooadttions' are observed, 
success m»y be reasonably anticipated. There 
should be asuitable fraaie or house in which to 
grew the ▲nriottlas. A- start should- be 



with healtiy; i i gseo u a yenng ptoata. The ground 
or stage upon which the plants are to stand, 
whether in the form of an ash-bed or of woo4« 
shoold hav« prof Islon for water fk«etyipnMiflg 
a;wa9r. The plants shrndd be potted ae Umi 
tha iiitiwiisst iMvea ms^ vei* «¥•«' Oe 
seil, as tlw plants irill pat forth «wfta ftmtt 
the asdb «f iheea leaves. The dnBaa«r ni 
tha bottom of the potm of whatof^r ninUnte l 
it n&ay be fcnaed, shoiM ooea|Kr cam^osmih 
of th» inaida depth of ttie pots. Oret^tmmg 
dboiddbegimidedagaiBit— S-ineh petefsrsMBOl 
plants, 4-inch and 6-indh pots for largcfr oota, if 
weH rooted. There should ba free ventilattai 
• in fine wtather, ^diethar of hommor frama The 
plants should nevar ba watered when the eaii is 
moist about the roots ; befSoie wat«r is applsad 
the soil shonld ba of sach a porom ^^aracter that 
. water can qniokly pass through it. Wmtmr aad 
. summer alike the plants should- be iaaoilaaA- 
. ciMtiy nsoist to maintain their vitalilx. A 
sodden soil is dangerous to the plant. Flaats 
die from wet-rot and abo from dry-rot. Obtaim « 
. proper ooo^ost in which to grow the plantB^ amd 
afterwards afford them the oonstsfeit attsntiao. 
they require, saeoess in cnltivation may^mn he 
oonAdentiy looked for. M.J). 



THfi WISLEt GAKDEN IN SPHING. 

To those who feared that members of tlie 
Boyal Horticultural Socief^ would not travel to 
Wisl^, it will be a surprise to leaxn that move 
members are attracted there than ware in d noed 
to visit the old garden at Chiswick in reeort 
years. The arrivals by motor-car and csrrisfipe 
are {increaeing rapidly, especially on Satordi^ni, 
and Weybridge and its neighbourhood are waki^ 
up to, welcome this fresh centre of latsraA. 
Besidenoes of a moderate sise are being eraotad 
about half a mile from Weybridge, and land has 
been laid oat for building along the main road, 
but not so near to the gardens as ever to thrpatan 
to interfere with their amenity. 

I visited Wisley in typical Easter weather, b«t 
in spite of the bracing air the nightingales were 
audible in the bushes about the wild, gacddb. 
They were heard on April 12, two days earlier 
than last year. The wood -wren and othar 
warblers were noticed flitting about and singings 
as though spring had really come, and I have 
since wondered what can have become of the 
tender creatures during the recent fall in the 
temperature. The "wild garden'' is however 
' much sheltered, and birds and flowers have, I 
hope, eaci^ed injury. The plenteous Oak^leavea 
are never gathered up, and as they deci^ ex- 
cellent leaf-mould is formed, and during the 
process the crowns and bulbs of lowly flowers aie 
sheltered from the frost and cutting winds. To 
those who love a wild garden, many useful htnta 
can be obtained at Wisley. All tiisit ite late Mr. 
Geo. Wilson did there has been reUgiooafy 
respected, and the same objects and system aie 
being intelligently carried out. 

His bird-'boxes were, I was glad to see, oeeupied 
by his " feathered friends," and one oould not 
stand still a moment witiic«it hearing the matte 
of some smaU oreatare hidden in the boahas 
Flowering trees and rinnbs this year are naece 
forward at Widey than in the suborbe of London, 
and the (ground was bright with a great variety 
of spring flowers. One meets with many am- 
prises at Wisley. The double-flowered variel^ 
of Arabis albida " Snowdrift " fails totally in aosae 
localities where the single variety thrivea/bat 
at Wisley it greatly surpasses the single form 
in every respect. Naroisstis nsaximusi whifeh is 
doubtfU in some plaoes, hers suooaa da admiwab^y, 
beiag very free and bright. The deq» yellsw 
colour is unsurpassed if equalled by any otUir 
Narcissas, and its form is snperb. 

Doi^tooth Violets grewinf* in deep ] 
under an Oak, sheltered finoofr natife 
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bot •zpoted to i^ 80«ih, were vmw&c 
in snoh perfoctiMi before. The flewere were 
Iwgeb muoiled, aad vMied ia eokmr, Ixuig 
wiito^ TOW, lilM, ani ydlow. Traiiom gnodi- 
Hotum y r o wi ag new wmt eqvaUj at home. 
AiM^ wLite Ozaiis, Tiola biflom (ydlow), a rery 
' feM - flowering Anemone' apenninE» N^srciBens 
"Angers Tean,^ and other beantifnl Nardasi in 
gronpi and informal lines. At an unexpected 
torn a long bank of Daifodils reminded me of 
Woideworth'e es^ioisite lines. The flowers were 



step some fresh, soitree of tntetest was asoaaedr and 
it was snrprisiBg te find' eo many: pleats thririag 
within the limits of the wild garden* the ami of 
whieh consists of light sandy loam aad abondaaoe 
of leaf -mould. The loam g^^es oTidenoe of the 
presence of iron, and to this I attribute the 
unusual intensity of odour in Prunus Pisaardi, 
Berbens stenophylla, Pyrus floribunda^ and other 
flowering trees and shrubs. The double-bloesemed 
Cherries and Plums were very beautiful aad in 
great variety. Those sent from Japan some 



CHINA ASISBB. 

Tbb iBastmtion at flg. lU has been zapkednoed 
from a photograph taken in theeeed trial grooafls 
of Messrs. Webb & Sens, at Kinder, Steffoadshiee. 
The bed in the foreground of the picture oo aeists 
of Tarieties of the type known ae yictoria» whieh 
has larse^ foely-formed flowem ooo^iosed of im- 
hrkmting segments. The type is obtainable in 
many shades and hne^ or in distiaot ooUwas, 
and is among, th^ most ezoelient Astees for use 
in flower-beds. 



Fig. 115.— bed of "victobia" astsb. 



tassing their golden heads in the sunlight aad 
breese just as he described. Probably the late 
M^. Wilson had the lines in his mind when he 
formed the long bank and planted the Daffodils 
with layiah hand. I fancy that in his later days 
he could say — 

" Fbr oft when on my ooaeh I lie, 
In yacs&t or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward e5 e 
Whioh is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then mj heart with pleasure fill% 
And dances with the Daffodils.*' 

Lilium auxatom, i», giganteum, and other 
swedes w«e growing vigorously,- some in 
imrtial shade, which seems fayoarable to them. 
Oolohloama were in vivid green, showing the 

' eeed4K>ds of tiieir autumn flowers amidst their 
luimriant foliage. Anemone nemoroea Bobin- 

'eoniaaa and Iris tingitana were blooming in 
perfection. As I passed over a little rustic 
bridge the sweet-scented Cape aquatic Aponogeton 
oumU itself evident by its numerous blossoms and 
delicate perfumew Fine olompe of the great 
foHaga plant, Gnnneramaaioata, were growing on 

- the bealr, giving promise of enormous leaves. Its 

' iteigKboarthe Bog Myrtle waseoveredwitboaOias 
that when bruised gave a pleasant odoor . At every 



years ago were very similar to Gerasus Watereri, 
but not quite so double } Veitohii was undoubtedly 
the best. Other plants that caaght my eye were 
Gaultheria procumbens, very pretty in glossy 
daric gpreen foliage and ruddy berries; Andromeda 
floribonda in beautiful masses, Spireoik arguts, 
CupresBUs Lawsoniaaa lutea, a nice specimen ; 
red and white GameiUias in partial shade, and 
Ilex Tarri (?), a flue specimen with broad, dark 
green leaves and large red berries. The cor- 
rect name of this is wanted. The Amelanchiers 
were in beautiful condition, and if anjthiog 
surpassed, them it was the fine specimMi Gerasus 
sinensis pendula, which is the queen of the 
garden. 

The varieties of Asalea mollis were full of bud, 
and will be a brilliant sight in the beginning of 
May ; while Erica Veitchii x from Exeter was in 
bloom, and looking very pretty, and also a fine 
growth of Erica mediterranea.. 

A beautiful collection of single Camellias from 
Portugal has arrived, but witheot any clue to 
the name of the genorqus donor. Flowering 
trees and shrubs, fruit-trees, A;e., hiava been 
presented by many «f the priaoipal am-sery firsss. 
fT. Bsapsir, April 2^, 1906. 



BOOK NOT l«|S. 

Orchids and Their Cultivation in Apart- 
ments. With fifty Illustrations: Published 
by Trowitzsch & Son, Frankfort-on-th^ 
,. Oder.* 

In this work of 100 pages quarto we have the 
opinions and experiences of an enth usi a stic 
cultivator of these rare, extraordinary, and 
precious plants, Orohids. He has found that 
most of them are just as capable' of cultivation 
in apartments as uoprotected plants as many 
other species, and even more so ; and he regrets 
that the general public has hitherto felt dis- 
inclined to take up their cultivation, seeing 
how easy it is nith proper care and a oorreet 
knowledge of their requirements when in active 
growth and during the rest period. 

The author has with commendable brevity 
endeavoured ' to enlighten his readers in every 
essential point of cultivation, and to clear away the 
prejudices that still find a place in the nunds of 
many German amateurs and professional gardeners 
against Orchids in general ; and in this matter 

• BU OrtHdoem umd. Umfr, OuHmr im .SMmtmr^ vm J~. 
BraeckUin. Mtt 50 AbbiMungen\ 
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he refers to the absence in many large towns of 
nurseries cultivating Orchids for eale^ and of any 
publications dealing with the cultivation of the 
plants in the dwelling. Such a venture, as he 
remarks, is still in the cradle. 

After a few short chapters on the habitats of 
Orchids from Siberia to the tropics, on the forms 
and build of the plants, the magnifloenoe, the 
colouring and the never-ending variety of form 
and size of the blossoms, he remarks on their 
resemblance to insects, such as bees, butterflies, 
moths, spiders, birds of paradise, &c., instancing 
the scarlet flower of Omithidium miniatum 
(Bird's-head Orchid) and Zygopetalum Mackayi, 
which has a close resemblance to the human 
countenance. 

The freedom with which established Orchids 
flower every year once, and in some oases twice, 
as with Cypripedium Calypso, C.barbatum ^4 
some others, and the abundance of the blossonii 
produced are alluded to as good reasons for the 
cultivation of the plants in apartments, as well 
aa their powers of resistance to untoward condi- 
tions in an equal degree with Dracaenas, Palms, 
Bromeliads and Plectogynes, which belong to the 
hardiest classes of room plants. Orchids in such 
places suffer but little from pl:uit pests, are 
never the prey of snaib, earwigs or caterpillars, 
as in glasshouses is generally the case; moreover 
the plants take up but little space. 

Among the first plants to be grown in rooms 
with success were Cypripedium insi^ne, Lycaste 
Skinneri, the valuable Ccelogyne cristata, and 
somewhat later Odontoglosaum grande, and many 
others, the names of which were given in 
pTokiiKKwi Batgtber im Ob»t und Qartenhau, 1901 
—1904. 

The nuaing of new varieties is greatly recom- 
mended as adding to the interest and profit 6f 
the cultivator ; and a chapter is given detailing 
the four must common objections to room culture, 
vis., the lack of beauty in the flowers according to 
some ; the high prices asked by the dealers ; the 
assertion that the plants cannot be grown in rooms 
by any possibility, and that they cannot be so 
grown without some form of glass protection. Each 
of these is set up only to be knocked down« and 
methods of cultivation are explained by which 
successful results may be obtained, such as* the 
heating, ventilation, affording water at the MM 
and to the psendo- bulbs, leaves and incipient 
flower-buds. These are matters of great import- 
ance in Germany, where, from the greater degree 
of cold in winter, the air in the rooms is much 
dryer than in Bnglish houses, owing to the con- 
stant warmth emitted by the stoves. Great stress 
is laid on sufficient ventilation and light as a 
means of averting the decay of the leaves and the 
formation of fungus in the potting materials so 
conunon in Orchid-houses under ordinary con- 
ditions. This is the first essential of good 
cultivation. 

For some species, such as Coslogyne and Odon- 
toglossum Bossi, shallow, unglazed saucers are 
recommended. These should not exceed 2^ inches 
in height and 8 inches in width, or the side of 
plant looking inwards will be too far from the 
light. Wooden baskets are advised for species 
of Stanhopea, and others like them, that push 
their flower- spikes through the bottom of .the 
receptacle. 

As potting materials, the author leans towards 
coarse leaf-mould and living sphagnum, inter- 
mingled with coarse quartz sand to assist the 
drainage of water away from the mass. He 
thinks that the use of charcoal will decline* 
because of the use of materials containing more 
nutriment than is found in sand, crocks, ohar^ 
ooal, and Polypodiam roots. The coarser the 
mixture of sphagnum and leaf-mould the better, 
and the sand eh9uld be well washed of all earthy 
particles The application of water receives the 
attention it demands, and much good advice, evi- 
dently the result of years of doee observation, is 



given, which should be of the greatest value to 
young and old practitioners alike. 

The rejuvenation of Orchids has a chapter to 
itself, and it is made cl^ar by an iUustration. 
Insects and other enemies infesting Orchids 
fittingly round up the cultural part of the book. 
To this follows a list of those species of Orchids, 
with hints on cultivation, which up to the present 
have been found thoroughly amenable to room 
culture, among which we note Ada aurantiaca, 
Bifrenaria Harrisoniie, Cattleya labiata Mossin, 
0. 1. autumnalis, C. Schrddern. C. Dowiana aurea^ 
Ccelogyne (several) , Cymbidiam Lowianum ; Cypri- 
pediums, many, including several crosses with 0. 
insigne ; C. Boxalli, C. Charleeworthi, C. Ourtisi, 
C. hirsutissimum, C. Sedeni, 0. Leeanum, kc, ; 
Dendrobium Jameeianum, D. nobile, D. Ains- 
worthi, D. thyrsiflorum, and D. Wardianum, 
Lielia ancepe and L. purpurata, Odontogloesum 
crispum, O. grande, O. luteo - purpureum, 
O. Peeoatorei, Ac. ; Oncidium crispum, O. Forbesi, 
O. leuchochilum, O. Marshallianum, Stanhopea 
inside nis and 8. tigrinum, and Zygopetalum 
Mackayi. 

To those of our readers who have an acquaint- 
ance with the German language, especially ama- 
teurs not i9 poesession of a special glasshouse for 
the cultivation of Orchids, we would say, " Obtain 
this book, if only for the suggestive nature of 
its contents and the clear cLunciation of the 
principles underlying these." The *' why " and 
the " how " are abundantly described, and we have 
but little of the rule-of-thumb in evidence. F. M. 



The Week's Work. 



THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By W. B. YOUNO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbbdkbick 
WiOAN, BartM Clare Lawn, East Sheen. B.W. 

Ctffnhidiuma — Nearly all the valuable species 
of Cymbidium, whether old or new, may be grown 
in a oool-house under similar conditions of cul- 
tivation. Flowers of C. Lowianum, if permitted, 
would keep in good condition for months, but 
for the benefit of the plants the fiower- spikes 
should'be removed at the end of a month or five 
weeks, and the needs of the plant supplied after 
a further period of one week or so. When re- 
potting plants of this species, also C. giganteum, 
C. grandifiorum, C. Tracyanum, C. Winnianum, 
C. ebumeo - Lowianum, 0. elegans, and the 
new 0. Sanderi, they should be put into mode- 
rately large pots containing drainage material 
to more than half their depth. The rooting 
medium may consist of a mixture of one-half 
peat, and a fourth part each of fibrous loam and 
sphagnum-moss, with a good *' dash " of sand and 
small crocks to secure porosity. The above 
species are all in a fit state for being repotted or 
surfaced at the present time, when new growths 
are coming away. Sta^e the plants in a house 
that has ample means of ventilation, ,where there 
will be a natural atmoepheriGftemperature of about 
60* to 70* during the daytime, remembering that 
fire-heat will only be needed to keep the temper- 
ature up to near 55*. For a considerable time 
after repotting, a very moderate supply of water 
should be afforded. Provide shade from bright 
sunshine, damp the surroundings and spray the 
plants overhead on bright mornings. Admit air 
first through the wall ventilators, and when the 
temperature approaches to 70* open the top ones 
a little. During the early summer months dose 
the top ventilators early in the afternoon and 
syringe the plants overhead, but on the approach 
of autiunn expose the plants to the cool dewy 
night air by leaving all ventilators open. Afford 
copious supplies of water when the plants are 
rooting freely, and to those that have not been 
repotted duriog the season a little weak liquid 
farmyard manure may be given. 

Cymbidium ebumeum, the gem of the genus, 
must be provided with more shade than is 
required for those species enumerated above, and 
may therefore be staged beneath some of the 
larger plants. So long as the drainage of these 
plants is in perfect order repotting is seldom 
necessary, as the old decayed materials may be 



picked out and, be replaced with new. To the 
mixture recommended for the other spedes may 
be added some old lime mortar-rubble. Use 
smaller pots, in proportion -to their siae, but 
otherwise treat the plants similarly to other 
species. C. Mastersianum and the new C. 
Sanders require similar treatment; C. devoni- 
anum and 0. tigrinum thrive in thie Masdevallia- 
house, and unless the plants are of large siz^, 
they are best suspended. They may be planted 
in well-drained pans, in the oompost recom- 
mended for C. Lowianum. It is only when 
growth is most vigorous that much water 'is 
needed, and even then the compost should 
be allowed to become almost dry before a fresh 
snpply is given. Bepot or re* surface the plants 
when new growths appear, which in their case 
will not be until the season is well advanced. 
Thripe being the oply enemy of importance U> 
Cymbidiums, these can be kept under with the 
usual vaporising compounds. The warm-growing 
Fpecies, such as C. aloifolium, C. Findlaysoni- 
anum, C. madidum, &c., need a very restricted 
supply of water, except when rooting freely and 
the weather is hot and dry. They are of little 
horticultural value. 



FLAITFS UlTBEB GI.AS8. 
By A, Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wrms, Kaq^ 
' Copped Hall, Vpplnir. Essex. 

Eiekardia (Calla) JlPUiotiiafia.—Plants that 
were started into growth early in February and 
have fiowered, should be encouraged to make 
g^wth by allowing them to remain in a warm, 
moist atmosphere until they are fully matured, 
and in the meantime should receive copious 
supplies of diluted liquid manure, obtained fronn 
soaking sheep droppings, and an occasional sprink- 
ling with Clay's Fertiliser. When the foliage 
shows signs of turning yellow gradually withhold 
water and harden the plants off, finally removin^c 
them to a cold frame where they will be fully 
exposed to the rays of the sun. Here they will 
ripen, and water must be entirely withheld. 

Nerint Fo«^r^ilKi.— Care must be taken ?iot to 
ripen the bulbs off too quickly ; a good season of 
growth and a long resting period are essential to 
get the plants to flower, and if the same treatment- 
is afforded them as advised for Calla ElUottiana, 
no di^culty should be experienced. Unless it ia 
desised to increase the stock, the bulbs should 
not be disturbed, an occasional application of 
artificial manure and liquid feeding being suffi- 
cient for their requirements for a long time. 

Bhododendron {AzaXtn) indicwnn. — Bemove the 
flower-stalks carefully from plants which have 
passed out of bloom, and examine thn leaves for 
thrip. These insects should be removed by 
fumigating, or dipping the plants in " Quassia 
Extract " or a solution of " Qiohurat Compound." 
Azaleas are most serviceable for furnishing a con- 
servatory or corridor.and should be given the little 
attention they require. Encourage the plants to 
make satisfactory growths by placing them in a- 
warm atmosphere for a time, and by shading them 
from the direct rays of the sun. Sjringe them 
freely about, above, and beneath the foliage. If 
repotting is neoeesary the work may be done at 
once, but if the plants are required for "furnisbr- 
ing ** purposes it is necessary to keep them in as 
small pots as possible, and in this case a top- 
dressing only should be given. Good fibroua 
loam, palled to pieces by band, with a little leaf- 
soil and silver sand added, will form a suitable 
compost. When growth is finished the plants 
may be gradually hardened and removed to a. 
position out-of-doors, where they will have 
slight diade. 

Boroaios heterophyUa, tlaiiw, amd megaHigma^ 
— The plants should be pruned somewhat sev^«ly. 
and treated in the first instance as advised for 
Azalea indica, but when they have completed 
their growth should thereafter be kept in a cool- 
house or frame. 

GardeniaB. — A batch of cuttings should be 
propagsted each season, and the plants kept 
for two years only. Let cuttings be taken at 
the present time. Plants that arn to be grown-on 
for another year should, after fiowering, be ont 
back a little and top-dressed wi^ fresh soil. A 
little bone-meal dusted round the roots before the 
new soil is added will benefit them. Shade tke 
plants from the direct rays of the sun, and syringe 
. them freely* , 
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^THE HABDY FBUIT QABDEN. 

By W. H. Clabki^ Gardener to Sir William Plowdxit, 
Aflton Rowant Houae« Oxon. 

IXAimdding, — ^The in&tmctions on this subject 
^iTen in last week's Calendar applied to P«afih. . 
ttod Neotarine trees, bat disbudding may be 
practiaed upon all kinds of fruit-trees, and if 
carried out skilfullj the branches may be so 
arranged and controlled that the tree will be 
■lore fertile than if periodically pruned by means 
of a knife. The energies of the tree also will Im 
directed to the formation of fruit buds. Examine 
horizontally-trained trees of Pears, Apples, and 
Plxuns, and in the first place give attention to 
those shoots which are to form the extension of 
the tree. Of the growths proceeding from th|i,.; 
extremity of the leading branch, dioose one 
on either side, to be tied or nailed-in hori- 
zontally as growth proceeds, and a leading 
ahoot to be trained in an upright direc- 
tion. Other growths proceeding from below the 
two ahoots which are to be tied-in should be 
pemored entirely or pinched so that the sap may 
be directed to the development of the others. If 
the trees are growing against walls young shoots 
If rowing towards the wall may be removed 
entirely, and a judicious thinning of the growtha 
be made throughout the entire tree, so that each 
indiv'idual shoot may have free light and air cir- 
enlating about it. If it is found that in filome 
cases the terminal bud on growths required for 
extending the tree is a flower-bud, remove this, 
and select the next nearest growth to form the 
extension. 

Fan-traiiud TrM«.~Choose shoots in the best- 
placed positions throughout the tree for laying- 
m, and remove some entirely if they will not be 
required, the remainder should be subsequently 
pinched to about three leaves. Plum trees and 
dessert Cherries fruit very freely from spurs, 
therefor^ the formation of these should be en* 
couraged. Old trees may have young shoots 
laid-in throughout the tree to fill the place of 
barren branches, which should be removed entirely 
in the autumn. 

S&rato6erry Planit are now showing their flower- 
tmsses, and the plantations should be afforded 
a innlching with £ome strawy litter to keep the 
fruits from coming into contact with the ground, 
or from being splabhed with rain, which would make 
them gritty and unfit for use. If the litteir *bb 
left in a somewhat uneven state and partially 
covering the plants, it will act as a protection to 
the bloeeom should fro&ts occur, for the Straw- 
berry bloom is very tender, and the early flowers 
are often destroyed by 2* or 8* of frost. 

The Loganberry, Blackberry, and Rubus of 
iorts are now throwing up suckers from their 
base; select only sufficient of the strongest for 
laying -in to fruit next season, and remove all 
othersi continuing this operation from time to time 
daring the season, as they mi^e their appearance 
above ground. - . 

THE EITCHEN GARD^X(. 
0y W. Frrz, Gardener to Lady Wamtagz, Looklnge 
Park, Wantage. 
Atparaffw.— The cold winds and frosts (6°) 
experienced here recently have retarded vegeta- 
tion, and few vegetables are more sensitive of 
change than is Asparagus. Examine the beds 
every morning, and make every effort to gather 
the shoots wken they are 6 inches long, in order 
not to spoil the appearance of the "dish" by 
lack of uniformity. Asparagus plants are some- 
times injured by being cut too severely. Where 
there is sufficient Fpace there is som<rthing to be 
aaid for Ih f practice of having a bed in reserve 
and cutting from the plants every other year only. 
In any case it is essential that a sufficient number 
x>f growths should be left to enable the plauts to 
.grow well and produce good "crowns" for the 
following season. Young plants should not be 
cut nntil the third year, and even then only a 
Yew of the strongest shoots should be cut from 
each stooL When gathering Asparagus we never 
use the knife here, but' with A wooden peg in the 
ahape of a label remove a {ittle soil from around 
the shoot, gripping the shoot between finger and 
thumb, and then by a simple twist the work is 
>doae without the risk of causing damage. At pa- 
lagus should be eaten as soon after being cut as 



practicable, or. the flavour will not be so good.- 
Prevent weeds from growing by lightly disturbing 
the surface of the soil. ., 

BrusstU-Sproutt. — Plants that were pricke4:off, 
early we are now planting in the open ground in 
rows 3 feet apart, and allowing 2 feet between 
the plants in the rows. In order that the phuits 
may become well studded with firm, compact 
laiprouts they must have sufficient space to stand 
dear of each other when fully developed. The 
soil need not be very rich, but it should be made 
moderately firm. Sutton's Exhibition and Dwarf 
Gem are good varieties of this valuable vegetable. 

Cabbage '* E Ham's JSarly" and Cauliflotcer 
** Extra Early " sown at the same time are now 
being planted. The distance allowed between 
the lines is 18 inches, and the plants are put 
12 inches apart from each other. 

Broccoli. — The unbroken supply of this vege- 
table affords evidence of what the season has 
been like. Leamington having done good service, 
is followed by Model, the best of all late spring 
Broccolis. 

Lettuce, — Tie up for blanching plants that were 
put out in the autumn. Bath or Brown Cos is 
the variety used here for planting at that season, 
and no Lettuce to my knowledge is more worthy 
of general cultivation, because of the agreeable 
nutty fiavour it has. Fortnightly sowings will 
be necessary to maintain a supply, and if the 
seeds are sown thinly where they are to remain 
until matured they will not run to seed so soon. 
Saperb White Cos and Perfect Gem are suitable 
varieties for sowing at this season. 

Tomatos, — We are now putting into 6- inch pots 
plants that will be planted out in June. Tomatos 
will succeed in any ordinary soil, if a good sprink- 
ling of wood-ashfs be added and care beexercifed 
in the matter of affording water to the plants. The 
single stem syttem of training is the best under 
gla£s or in the open. Keep the plants at present 
near to the glass, and afford ventilation freely. 



FBUITS UNDSB GIiASS. 

By F. JoBDAjr, Gardener to Dr. Corbxt, Impney Hall 
Gardens. Droitwich. 

Fruiiivg Ptne#,— The earliest Queens that were 
started at the beginning of January will now be 
BwelliuK theirfiuits rapidly, and will require special 
care. Becent weather has included many sudden 
changes ; the work of ventilating the structure 
has been one of much difficulty, it being essential 
to avoid having occasion to unduly heat the 
water-pipes. Close the house early, and allow 
the atmospheric temperature to riee to 9o^ pro- 
vided that there is plenty of atmospheric mois- 
ture. Spray the fruits and plants overhead 
lightly at closing time. Liqnid manure and 
guano-water may be afforded the plants once or 
twice each week as required, and a handful of 
guano should be placed in the evaporating pans 
occasionally. Syringe the surface of the beds 
and the base of the plants with guano-water, and 
damp the paths with liquid manure. Afford 
slight shade to the plants during the very 
brightest part of the day, and let the 
amount of ventilation be determined by 
the power of the sun's rays at the time. 
Keep the atmosphere of the house slightly drier 
when the fruits change colour, and discontinue 
the root-waterings, or the plants may be removed 
to a vinery where the Grapes are colouring or 
other suitable place where the atmosphere is 
cooler and drier than that of the Pine-stove. 

Plants in Flower, — Keep these in slightly drier 
conditions nntil the fiowers are fertilised, and 
afterwards give them similar treatment to that 
advised for the earliest plants. 

Suecessions. — Admit air freely on favourable 
occasions to the compartment containing plants 
that have become established, and maintain the 
bottom-heat steady. Take advantage of bright 
days to clof e the house early. Syringe the beds 
and all available spaces, and lightly spray the 
plants overhead at dosinjg time. As the plants 
increase in growth give them occasional waterings 
with liquid- manure and soot- water, applying the 
liquid at the same temperature as that of the 
bed. Provide slight shade from bright sunshine. 
Pot - up fresh suckf rs accofding to the require- 
ments of the establishment. 



Stratcberries, — Where sufficient plants are groW^a 
to provide a continuous supply of ripe fruits 
until Strawberries ripen out - of - doors^ • it is 
necessaiy to remember that the plants will now 
require more plentiful supplies of water, and 
they should be syringed freuJy to keep them in a 
dean and healthy condition. All plants should 
now 'be removed trom vinenes and Peach-houses, 
and be ripened in a cooler house or Peach- case, 
where the water from the sy Tinge can be applied 
more effectively. Thoroughly wash and cleanse 
the shelves that have been U£ed for Straw berry- 
plants^ with some iuEecticide to clear them of 
red- spider. Later plants in cold pits or frames 
may be retarded by admitting abundance of air, 
or even by removing the lights on bright days.- 
If it is necespary that they be pushed forward, 
syringe the plants lightly, and dose the structure 
early in the afternoon. 



THE FLOWEB GABDSir. 

ByW. A. lliLLSB, Gardener to Lord BaNRT O. 
Bnmvcx,ll.P., iJnderleyHall, Westmoreland. 

Botes, — Tea Boses in pots and intended for 
planting-outf may be planted during the present . 
month, either for the furnishing of new beds or 
to fiil up blanks in others. Free - growing 
varieties, such as Madame Lambard and Marie 
van Houtte, are most reliable. Look out for 
caterpillars, and crush them between the finger 
and thumb. Have some Compiiund Liquid 
QualBsia Extract, or a preparation of nicotine and 
soft-soap, in readiness to use against grei^nfiy. 
Sulphur spedfics may be necet^sary to destroy 
mildew. Let the surlace of the beds be heed and 
raked on favourable occasions. 

East Lothian Stocks. — Plants that have been 
raised from seeds sown in February will now be 
ready for plant log into the beds or borders. Let 
the soil be well worked, and incorporate with it 
a plentiful supply of rich manure. 

Antirrhinums are admirably adapted for culti- 
ration in dry and sunny positions. Plants that 
were rooted last autumn may now be put out. 
Antirrhinums raised early this year may be 
planted out in the middle of the month. 

Alpine FUtnis. — ^The present is a suitable time 
for planting these. Bear in mind that though 
the plants are of small size, they nevertheless 
require a depth of soil of at the least 18 inches. 
Be careful to plant firmly, and see that there are 
no unfilled spaces amongst th«) fissures. Murisia 
hypogna (jellow) is almost a perpetual fiowerer, 
and is of very easy culture, it lies close. to. the 
, groui^. Aubrietia " Craven. Gem " is a superb 
purple- flowerizi^ variety, and A. "Dr. Mules "la 
of good merit. Saxif raga " Guildford Seedling'', 
is rich and deep in colour. 

Cannas. — Roots that have been stored all. 
winter in a frost-proof shed should now be put 
into boxes in any light soil, and placed in 
moderate warmth, in order to induce them to 
start into growth. The plants require a wa^m 
' and sheltered position, also a rich, deep soiL 
Th^ are effective in beds, and are useful for 
filling, up blanks in borders of mixed plants. 

Early -flowering Chrysanthemums, — Suckers that 
were put into boxes last autumn, and that were 
wintered in a cool-house, are now hardt^ned off. 
They are sturdy plants, and will soon be fit for 
planj^ng into the borders. The various forms of 
C. maximum (Shasta Daisy) are invaluable. Use 
autumn-struck plants or divisions obtained from 
old plants. 

Violefs.— New plantations may now be made. 
Pull the old stools to pieces, and select the 
strodgest offshoots. Plant them in a border that 
is very slightly shaded, and one on which a good 
dressing of well-rotttd hotbed-manure has been 
incorporated. 



••Insect Life."— We have recdved a book 
entitled Insect Life, a »>hott a(.*oount of the 
classification and habits of insects, by P&sd. V. 
Thxoba;j>. The volume is already in its second 
edition, and letterpress and illustrations alike 
seem to promise further succe»s for it. We hope 
to refer to it at greater length as soon a^ Fpaco 
permits. The publishers are Messrs. Methubn 4 
Co., 36, Essex Street* W.C. . . 
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HoitieollnrAl floeiety's 
"teetiaaet. 
Rose 8eol«l9'B O/om- 



(Boyal GwdCMxaf OrniiMi Food. 
AbaqaI IM»Ber At&tolCMil 
at 6 30 for 7 P.m. 

TCUDA Y, Hat la -Eoyal Botanic Booi«t;'8 Ijeciure. 



SAUW FOR THI WCnC 

WXl^JSaDAY HEXT- 

PaliDB, Plants, LUiuana, Herbaceous and Border 
Plants, Fenif , dbo.. at 07 And W, Cbeaptlde, E.C., by 

* Proihoroo A llMrla, at M. 
VKIDAY MSXT— » 

Impoetad Orcbids, by order of Messrs. Sander A 

* Sons, Renantbera Imschootiana, Kstablisbed 
Orebklf, Ac, at 67 and €«» Cheapsftde, X.C., 1^ 
Protheroe & Morris, at 12.30. 

{Fwfwrtktr paHieuiari see owr AdveriiaeuteiU coimmn B .) 



Atbbagb TMfTSSATnwi for the eneniaff week, deduced 
.fram ebaenatione of Forty-three Years at Cbiswick 

-«r. 

Actual Tbmpbbatitszs :— 

Lwrowff. — irgdwrsdey, Jfoy 8 <• p.m.): Max. W*; 
MIn. 35-. 
^lordMera' CAronlde Office, 41, Wellinston Street, 
Cogent Garden, London. — Thursday. May 4 
<ieA jc.) : Bar., 90r2 ; Temp., W. Weather dull 
with oocaeianal sunshine. 
FW0ifW€mB,^WtdM£9dati. May 8 (6 p.m.): Maac. 64;. 
Bournemouth ; Min. 46^ N. coast of Ireland. 



rr!Z»^«2 Blabinqhbm in the Cempk9 

LmMKriiby ^*^^^ ^^ Febroary 6, In 

Wounds. ^^^<^^ the author aays that 

trials commenced in 1902 

and snceesefully carried on since appear to 

pistif y the following hypothesis :— When the 

atrial shoots of certain herbaeeons plants 

are cut during a period of rapid develop- 

aaent the development of numerous shoots 

is flnecwEagedt and these for the most part 

presentanomalies of the vegetative apparaiaa 

and of the inflorescence. 

CatUng of the principal stems produced 
ttie following anomalies :— 

1. Faseiation in the panicles of Maise, of 
the branches of Mercurialis, fusion of the 
bnuncdiies of the panicle in Sorghum. 

2. Torsion of the stems of Maize, Barley, 
Oats, aad the branehcs of Mercurialis, dis- 
piaoement of the leaves of Maize which are 
grouped in whorls, alternate arrangement of 
the leaves of Mercurialis. 

8. Metamorphosis of the male flowers or 
sterility in the female or the production of 
hermaphrodite flowers in Maize, Barley, 
Hemp, and Coix lacryma. 

4. Inscseaaed number of stamens in the 
male flowers of Maize, the spike lets of 
Barley, of the spikelets on the lateral axis 
of Maize, on an ear of Barley, and of the 
panicle of the Oats. In the same plant a 
a co-relation is shown between its several 
anomalies. Thus faseiation of the branches 
of the terminal inflorescence of Maize in- 
volves the metamorphosis of the male 
flowers inta fertile female flowere. On many 
varieties of Maize the inverse anomaly was 
produced, the torsion of the ears during the 
progress of growth provokiog a thinning of 
the axis and the metamorphosis of female 
into male flowers. , 

Actuated by these experimental result^, 
M. Blaringhem sought and found, in artifieial 
meadows that were cut several times before 
maturity, anomalies which he believes were 
due to a similar cause. At the beginning of 
September; 1904, and in the same locality, 
where the soil is very fertile, he found in the 
fields of Xrifolium prates se sown that year 
a ..propQrtioB of from five to eight per 
thousand plants bearing loaves with four or 



mm lisgwiantp, mnd is the fi«lda 

same variety, sown. the previous y«ar,'had 

been twice mown a proportion of from 
twelve to thirty-seven per hundred of 
abnormal plants. The anomaKes in the 
laiter instance were present in xuany 
oasea en the same i^nis; the leaves had 
firom lour to eleven petiokse, and showed' 
]^teher-llke grewttis. Farther, the shoots of 
Ofiohryehls sativa (Sainfoin), after cutting, 
showed in the pinnate composite leaf, 
leaflets grouped in threes and fours. Lolium 
perenne under the same conditions had 
branched spikes or multiple spikelets given 
oflf from tfaa same point The most eurions 
anomaly was furnished by Leocaothemum 
vvJgare, which showed plain traces of the 
stems having been cut; in one case the 
Ngulate flowerets of the ray were partly 
transformed into tubular florets ; in another 
case the bracts of the flower-head bore in 
the axil supernumerary lignlate florets 
doubling, as ii were, the crown fonned by 
the strap-shaped florets of the normal flower- 
head. Some of these variations were parti- 
cularly interesting, as they showed a here* 
ditary transmission clearly traceable to an 
artificially induced anomaly. 

The metamorphosis of male flowers of 
the terminal inflorescence of Maize into 
fenaale flowers yields seeds that, in spile of 
the absence of self-fecundation, furnish a 
large proportion of distorted plants. 

Ihe degree of heredity attained by a 
plant mutilated in 1902, and seeds of which 
planted in 1903, was seventy-five per cent., 
and in 1904, in spite of the drought (which 
seems to be unfavourable to variation), 
about fifty per cent. 

Further, for a variety of Vilmorin's Maize, 
which in consequence of cutting of the 
principal stem had put forth leaves and 
female ears in the twisted panicle, the 
torsion of the panicleB was markedly in- 
herited (sixty per cent.) in cultural experi- 
ments carried out in the Fas-de-Oalais, as 
well as in the environs of PAris. This fact 
led the observer to seek a possible explana- 
tion of the cause of the hereditary variation 
of Dipsacua siivestris var. torsus, studied by 
Db y RIX8. The learned Amsterdam professor 
announced that after having cut the prin- 
cipal stems of plants which had not inherited 
the anatomical peculiarity of the mother 
plants, he observed a very remarkable teur 
dency to torsion in the shoots developed 
after the mutilation. He repeated the ex- 
periment for two successive years with the 
same result 

It would seem, then, that cutting the 
main stems of herbaceous plants in full 
growth induces exceedingly rapid develop- 
ment of adventitious buds, which receive 
perforce an excess of nutrition. In rich soil 
even the abnormal buds yield fertile seed, 
which reproduce the anomaly markedly. 
These io juries seem then as if they might 
be utilised in securing the appearance ol 
characteristic^ latent in the plants that are 
in a state of "^ mutation,'' if they are not them- 
selves one of the causes of these spontaneous 
and hereditary variations. 

We may here add that we received from 
Professor De Vri£8, several years ago, seeds 
of the twisted Teazle which did not repro- 
duce the twisted coadition, nor have their 
descendants, which come up freely in the 
garden ev^ry yeai^ shown any tendency to 
twiet Last year we endeavoured to induce 



tort&an'^.pincAliiig tmt the terminal bud 
and by other OMiiilatioiif, hut sithough 
adventitious buds ase predueed in abund- 
aace, the sluMta pMsenie their normal 
appearaoeew 

. Royal HoRT4CULTUfiAL SoaETv. •— T^e 
BeoctmeetJi^ of the Conupsittees will be held At 
Yinoeat Sqoam on Taeiday, May 9, when leebwes 
will be given by Mr. N. Hataibi on " Japaaeao 
HertiealtaTe,'' and by Mr. B. £. Fabbsb on 
" Japsaeoe Plants and Gardens/' which he will 
iUustrate by lantern- slides. It ia hoped that on 
that oooaaion there will be a good ezhibitien of 
Japaneae treea and plants. 



The SuRVCYOBa* tuaiiiUTiON.— The »axt 
ordiaary general meetisg will be held in tke 
ketore haU en Mondi^, May U» 1905, whom » 
paper will ba read by Mr. J. D. Waujb (FeilowX 
entitled <' The Lioeaaing Act, 1904, with apeesal 
refexenoe to the qneation of Compenaation and 
Monopoly Value." The dhair will betaken at 8 p.is. 
The Gonncil has aeoepted an invifcatioiL from the 
Devon and. Comwall Pxeviacial Comakittee o£ the 
Inatitntimi to held the next eoimtry we^timg afc 
Exeter, oa May 25 aad 28. YiaitB have 
ergaaiaed to the prineipal plaoea of local i 
in Exeter, aad exonzaions, as follows: (1) To 
Torquay and Totnee, and by steamer down the 
river Dart to Dartmouth. (2) To Plymouth, and 
by steamer to the Devonport doekyard ezteaskm 
works, the Devonport and Eeyham dodkyarde, 
and other plaoea. 

Sale of Obchids at Bank House, 
ACCRINGTON.— The first day's sale of dapUcatoa 
oa Tuesday last in the ooUeotion of B. Bueaa* 
BuBT, Esq., snocessfolly presided over by ICf. 
HaboiiD Maaais,of the flim^of Messrs. Paor pw s o a 
A MoBBis, 67 and 68, Chei^de, broaghtatatal 
of just over JBa,S30. The three^hondnd-aad-ftCt^ 
lota s^d oontaiaed fair examples of many n ofccd 
Orehids, bat ths hi^eat priees wees obtahMd ior 
albino Cattleyaa aad Od<nktoglossQms. Of white 
Cattleyas, C. Mendeli Qaom House varied 
realised 76 gs. and 90 gs. reepeettvely ; C. M. 
" The Qoeen,'' 26 gs. ; a M. Dnohess of York, 24. 
and23gs. s C. Countess of Derby, a white Hardyana* 
160 gs. ; C. Sohcddene alba Bank Honae variety, eo 
gs. ; G. labiata alba Bank House variety, 76. 50,aBd 
86 gs. each for the three plants sold. Mmdj fine 
varieties of C. Mossise BeineckiaBa realised fwni 
20 to 40 gs. each, and all fully snstaiaed theii> 
values. CkloBtoglosaam crispum Georgiama w ant 
for 40 gs. ; O. erispnm Petemii, 160 gs.; O.: 
.eriqpnm Queen Yioteria, ISX) gs.; O. c. Mmnm, 
85 gs. ; O. c. Madame F. Peeters, 200 gs. ; O. c^ 
Queen Margherita^ 120 gs. ; aad O. c. Mrs. P. 
Sander, 56 gs. Other good prioes were obtained 
for Lselia tenebrosa Walton Grange variely, 70 gs. ^ 
Gypripedium a Maadiie, 80 gs. ; C. x Milo Weston- 
\}izt variety, 20 gs. ; G. x aureum Surprise, 18 ga. ^ 
G. iosigne aureum aocsringtoaenais, 22 gs. ; G. in* 
signe Berxyannm, 28 gs. G. insigne Harefteld HsU 
variety and other rare Cypripedinms sold weil. 
The amoottt realiaed from the sale on the fizst 
day was £3,Z90, and on the second day iS2,7S8^ 
inaking together a total of ^26,008. The iaterest 
in the sale continued to the last lot» and all the 
good thinga rather rose than declined in vidne. 
Oa the seoond day the best prioes were 
Odontoglossom oriq>um Madame Yaloke, 140 ga.^ 
O. c DoohesB of Goananght^ 160 gs. ; O.e. Petarsii». 
160 gs. ; O. c. Gharleaworthii, 60 ga. ; Gatll^ya 
labiata alba Bank House variety, 60 gs.; C. x 
Hardyaaa alba, 60 gs. ; C. Conntess of Derby^ 
140 gs. ; G. labiata alba, 86 gs. ; and others at 
equally good prioes. 



The ''Eckford" Memorial.— The 
tary, Mr. Hobaob J. Wbiqbt, repocta that up t» 
the present time 440r.ahillinga have been eontcir 
^ted to this, f imd. 
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$pMiti^ «• to fcndffir \htm denmble fov c«iBiMr<iftl 
F— po wi g ftt pcesent, alilhoiiglL m faiitawwoftl enri- 
tdtiet they wiUAlwaytbeuitereatiQg. Mr. W..T. 
lUoevMvtlie €lovenuB0nt lunstienltoustt AtOttftara^ 
haA MLAitiide in tb« OmMuliMi fforiunUiwmtfcMr 
i^pEil, in whidL tha eonclnuons we h*Te *b«v« 
oMAtMMied we elabonited in detail 4- etill neve 
YigeKOiur aU^ement is: made by Profener CnAxa» 
of Cknmell UniTersily^ in the tame number. Tbe 
whole story^ aays be, " of this woncbvful creation 
MMOBZ8 of qnaekery, and I am inclinad to lose 
patitnee with bertienltaral joonuda wbiehoifer 
their oolumMs to the ezploiting of an abeolntely 
mknewn plani»prodiietien in this generons, free, 
anddaoldedly unaophiaiieated manner. Can it 
he that horticaltural Jonrnak are becoming 
Jneoiilated with the gezm which developa a 
araviBg for aeaaationaliam P Are they imitating 
the yellow hue of aome of their atrictly newa> 
deal^eoBftempeiaiieaP^ We do not think the 
Bngliah hertionltaral Preaa in general aan fairly 
heaceoaed of proving falae to their ttnat in thia 
matter. It atanda aaide in wonderment at the 
random a ta t em enta in the li^y F^eaa, but it doea 
not endovae them, nor adopt the aenaational 
m e t h odawhieh are creeping into joomala even of 
the higheat atanding. The ea^xeaaion "sbao- 
latelyiuiknown" above cited moat be tahon in a 
limited aenaOi aa ia obviena' from the context. 

The two apecimena of thia Apple which 

were pnrchaaed by Measra. Srsabn & Sonb, of 
Tottenham Court Bead, some weeica ago, and 
aX)oat which ao mnch haa been writtmi, were, aa 
we are informed, cat open, in the presence of 
leToral representatives of the Press, on Tuesday 
the 2nd, when it was found that the Apples had 
weil-matured seeds and quite a hard woody core. 
In cutting a Tasmanian Apple it was found to 
have nradi less core. The above result will not 
anrpriae those who understand the subject, but 
there are doubtteaa many who have believed in 
the phenomenon, and we know there have been a 
good many anxious to procure trees, therefore 
fliey should be undeceived. 

The International Building Trades* 
Exhibition, held during the past week at the 
Boyal Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, N., 
was of interest to those eenoemed in the manage- 
ment of estates, and contained some exhibits 
Vor^ or leaamatriiotive to thoee having gardens 
nader their charge. There were to be seen the 
lateat devieea for cheap and expeditioua eseeiion 
of buildings, euthouaes, and the like; the be£t 
paeaervativea for coating periahable woodwork, ^ 
Ac. ; the thooaand-and-one uses to which iron, 
wood, and atone are applied ; garden furniture 
and oniamenta, rustic buildings, improved 
methoda of heating greenhousea and other 
boildinga, economical fuel-ccmsuming boilers, 
improved methods of ventilation, glazing/ paving,, 
and preserving glaea and other structures, Ae. 
The ExFAnnxD Mstal Co., Ltd., York Mansicms, 
york Street, Westminster, had ..many useful 
things, such aa tree-guards, fencing, gates, arches, 
tanaia-gnarda, &c., all oonatrueted from their 
spedaUty, which is atamped out of solid sheet- 
iron. Meeara. HAnrLar . A SuonnK, Halifax, 
displayed on their stand the latest deaigna 
among boilera, radiators, hot - water piping, 
valves, and other engineering appliances. 
Meaaia. T. W. Paxjisb & Co., Westminster, 
showed examplee of oheap fencing, also tree^ 
g«arda, boildinga, Ac. Preservativea for wood 
^ad iron-work were largely shown. Mesara. 
WAiiTmB Cabaon & Sona, Lombard Bead, 
Batteraea, showed their non-corroaive paint on 
woodw<vk treated .with the aame ; alao examplea 
eeated with " Yitrolite," a paint specially mann- 
laotuaed f or the protection of ocmawvatoriea and 
othfr horticultnaal boildinga. The sanitary 
vaahalde diatwper taQwp .aa SalFs .»6aniliarir. 



Water Pwn|»iBad0 hy 

€<»., Ltd.,.ae another. ia«ai«Mhe faiaA; «sid ia 

TOe aa nin imd«< l for «lmoat any kind ■. ef hnildiac 

Quite the lateat a^jte in gaadwm gutflftwit .to be 

seen on the stand of Measra. G. F. BmooiNs & 

Go., Oxfecd. Meaaio. JSumrA te., 9M<fK 

ttraet, B.C., exhlfaitad 

heatings ayatamay ndlatoaa,.bayent,ika. 

F0RC8TfiY.--Tbe Fereatry B-ahibitiMi nt the 
Royal AgricuHnial Show at Park .Bfyia iaat 
summer vaaio intereating that we4yeieglad^fto 
eeethat it ia pnopoaed to renew ife thia aaaaaa^i'lHMD 
jQne.87toJoneaO. Offeraolexhihil»aheoht be 
addressed to the Seeratary, Bejal A^rrioaltaral 
Society, 18, Hanover Square, London, W. 

HORTICULTURE AT LYQNB.-^A hortiooltBral 
exhibition will be held at Lyona f^rem June 8 
to June 18 in connection wi^ the National Agri- 
cultural competitions. The jurywi^ be cbooen 
among those who are not resident in the eity or 
ita environa. All faranehea of hortlcultoTe wUI 
be represented. 

The Abuse of Flower&.— A/eei«espoBdMi« 
sends us the following extract from the Mwrning 
Po«e of April 29 :— 

"The Easter deoozatioBs of BrixhamPasiah OHinh 
oonBisted of 27>S36 bunchsa of rriraioseA» eaohbanoh 
oontainiog two dozen flowers. AU the Primroses were 
picked by Sundaj-ichool obildren, to whom book 
prizes were offered. A girl who pidced 4,e00 bwiohes 
won the first prize, and a boy who picked 2^*910 
bvnehee the seooad prise.'^ 

Our correspondent justly remarks^ "Do yon 
not think it would be well if real flower-lovera 
protested against this bafrbarons daughter of 
lovely spring floweraP These thousands of 
bunches were presumably strung up without 
any water, and could therefore only last for a>few 
hours or a couple of days at the most. How aboitt 
the de^oiling ef the eopaes and lanea ^where 
people walk to enjoy the sight of theae flewan, - 
which would have gone en hloasoanng for per- 
haps a f ottni^t, and then prodneed aeed P U 
thia ia ' Sunday^achool ' edneatfon^ we: ahallhare 
a mnch spoiled £n^and in the fntere, baeanae 
this paragraph is, I aoppoae, pofar eiMAiifaear las 
•tttres, and other gathererawillcempetft lorpriiaa. 
Moat of my life I ha^ been planthig Primroaea, 
Cowalipa, Nareissna, Anemoaea,. fl^niUa, Oraitho- 
galum, and plants too nnmeroua to add here in 
wild places, but never contemplated their being 
ruthleaaly gathered in thia way,* to fia«fe akaost 
before they are blown. I thoaght of • their eheer? 
ing the eyes of the wayfarer who- haa no garden 
of hia own. 'Every year I am obiiged. either 
to strip the berries of manyef my large Holly 
treea, or throw lime on them idiori^ befeve 
Ghristmaa, or they might ohasioe to he cait 
down for decoration (in plaoea where tiiey nre 
apedally needed aa aereen er ahelter). It .haa 
80 hi^iypened a few yarda from my place. Why 
cannot the church decorators he content with? 
moderation in their deoosatieBa F AelergysMUi'a 
wife told me some years acpo that there waa aneh 
keen competition now between pariahea aa to the 
extent and intrioa^ of the emamentaiien ai 
their churehea that it waa getting io-be an.eivexw 
powering burden ; and thia lady waareaUgr iand 
of her deoocationa, and a good gardener, and did 
not gtndge time and trouble. B^tthe growing 
tendency to extravagant and ahaurd ledimudaBto 
ia aerioua, and I cannot help hoping that aovie 
oommcnaense oommenta may- he eemtag forth 
from the public.'' We are . in > entire aympath^y 
with the viewa thna expreaaed. If sneh tvaat 
qnantitiea of flowera are required for4haa and 
similar pnrpaeea, let them^ he /(Stained from cam- 
meioial eatabliahmenta, where they ^are eadtinafced 
ex|Mrettly for diatrihutisaL ilt ahonld be eveay* 
body's bnaineaa to help to maintain .enr lanaa 
and woodlands aa Attraetive .oDd ii&tereatisig mM 
paaaiMe.^ 



VHm NMiOfiAL Wnmr 
TJON^MioTHB Royal HfiiiiHnn.TiMuiiL Soqib^* 



of thaae two eeoiatieeiler OeMwr W, 
^l»aad«ISaMaW «fhen 4i ti 1 
i*gwai;be anoagftt the edbjeotaef^ 
"ForetgtfCQa^petttfton«adliawtomeetrife;l 
and Backing i Land Tenure and and Bating Dift- 
eiilsierianwaif GrSawmeae i Pke^^oeed BelahMah- 
ttiinit; 41 ma tepertmairtal Fnit Amb by tto 
BEMM.>af AgHenttaae i a»d Inoeet Feate.'^ The 
ehisrnNBi far:the dlffeMftt>diaeaaaiaBfl wm pao- 
1l^^«t:llnfw ii^inaaroa. Bart., lfivA;til: T. 

M;F./«bi: C. W. Loara, ALP., and Mr. F. S. *w! 
donaiiMadiie. sAa the graat Antnmii Rrait 
Bhmm JA» iUoymk Bortieolkilral 8iMie^ wi& 
bar hHirii^.ih^ new HaU, Tineent ^Byrnre^ nt^ 
itiaaatM the COBtemMe/theieemUalid 
ttaild aeeofiea iavge atteiadaAoe aM 
a^tugf MtoaaaM gatherteg. AmaageBMwte ftbr 
thiaeveiit wttl form pairtef «te hweinma at tifce 
OeaMil ted Annual Oeneral Meeting «l tte 
HatiolAia IMLi 0iewer8'IM0ratie»en ]foy«. 

. The Anhual Festival of the Royal. 
QAffOEMEHS' Orphan Fund.— In eanneetien 
with, this events which will take plaea ai the Batel. 
Cecil, Strand, ^n Thuraday next« we haveonee 
aigaintavemial our readera that a laager annnal 
iiicoaiie.i& needed if the Fund into be enabled to 
h^ aU,gaadenera' orphana wha are in jwoeaaitena 
oixenmsiancea Aa waa ahewn in the report pnb- 
li^ed.on February 16 Iaat, the amoimt received 
from Annual anb«crq>tionB faUa veiy far ahortef the 
anm rai9iired,and were it notf or the mon^ raiaed 
each year by meanaof the Featival Dinner theoosft- 
mittee.wonld only be able to aifocd aaaiatanee inA 
fern inetaneea* leaving the greater nomberolcBsi- 
didatea totally unprovided for. The eb|e«fea >ef . 
the Fund ace no good that it aheuld aK)i he 
to na to plead them, and the eoc- 
of .management are low. and meieover 
they are eovered hy the mtereat ohlained tem 
iwvcatmcnta. At the lortheemiag Fsatiral 
the;Praaideat will be the Earlof MiaiaraiiD^ and 
it ia h op e d that he will be aoeorded averyhuege' 
meaauneof aupport. The Secretary, Mr. Baiak 
WTJ«]in,.whoee addreaa ia 30^ Wellington Staaet,. 
Strand, will be glad to hear fnem anyeae* 
who will aAord help, or oan be preaent- At 
dinner. ^Donatiotta may be forwarded to any 
of the, following Stewarda:^W. fi. Aldeaaon, 
Bell Farm, Heraham, Walton - en - Thamea ; 
John Aaabee, Market Offioa^ Oo^ent rOaBdea, 
W.C. ; W. T. Baker, Thamea Bank &on 
Ca, Upper Grawid Street, S.B. ; €toerge H. Barv, 
11, 12, 13, Sing Street, London, W.C; W. Batea,. 
Qroae DeeP' Twickenham, S.W. s Waa. Ball, 68«» 
Kiiig'e £toad,.Che]atfi, S.W.; O. Gaaelton, Oarden 
Superinibendenir, Crystal Palace^ 8.BL; George 
Guthbiat, The Km atriea, Senthgate, N. ; Httrhert 
J. Catb^ah, l^^e Nnraeriea,Highgate,.N.; W.B» 
CntilmBh,. The Hnraeriea, Bamet, Bierta; Jemea 
Beaii^,, HMM-x Edenaide, Gaeat >J3ookhaia, 
Soneys W. Howe, Park HUl Gardana, Strcat- 
ham Gemmen, S.W. ; David P. lAird, PinUuil 
ISmraeiy, JMnrrayflekl, N.B.$ J. Lyne, Fcodwry 
Oaadenei'Chialelmmt; J. F. MoLeod, Dover Skairii^ 
GiMBdeaa„BeehampCon, S.W.; J. MeKeKebar, Bfty 
Gieabach.Boad, .Upper Helleway, N. ; H. B. May, 
Dyaon'a Ijane Knraery, Upper Edmont<mi Geoage 
Monro, .T.M.H., Oovent Garden Market, W.C. ; 
J.W.Mo<wmmi, The Lodge, Yictasia PAdE,«B.; 
T.A.Mi»ria,e7,e8, Cheapside, E.G. ; Whi^paine- 
NnttiAg,Ua^,*S««thwark Str«et,SJS.i B.Hio»per 
^earaon, 4/Ot, i^rocklebAok Soad, Wandawottii, 
S.W.; W. Poupart, Marsh Fann, TxiokenhaBi; 
G. Beynolds, Gunnersbury Park Gardens, Aoton, 
W. 'r SvBoehliMd, Mill Lane Kdraeriea, Cheaha^t; 
W. Bonpellv Harvey Lodge, Boupell Park, 8.W. ;* 
T.-Wr flandera, 124, Embleten Soad, Lewiaham, 
as. ; K. -^asby, Weatbury Terrace, Weat^haaa, 
Ha^t Bd#aid Sherwood, 152, Hotfndedit^ E. ; ' 
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William Sheiwood, Danedio, Sfcreathiim Hill, 
8.W.i P. Murray Thompson, S.S.C., Seianelary; 
Boyal Caledonian Horticultural Society/ 5, York 
Place, Edinburgh^ W. P. Thomson, 26, BollO 
L%ne^ Chiswick, W,; H. J. Yeitch, F.L.S.,i84, 
Seddiffe Gardens, S.W.; and J. H. Witty» 8t. 
James' Villa* Strain's Lane, Highgate, ^; 

Transformation ofPrince'8 Restaurant.. 
— ^Not only has the . Salle de Bestaurant. iUelC, 
been rHdecorated and. refurnished, but, mo»t ii9v\ 
portant of all, a fine .winter garden has beeno 
added on the site formerly oooupied by the ^hopa 
01^ the Piccadilly front. These important .work4-; 
hare bet^n entruate4 to the Society d'Eatpepvise. 
et de Fonmituresj of Paris, and have . beei^ 
executed according to the plans and designs pf 
their .architect, our friend and colleague Koniieur, 
Mabt^nkt, the editor of £« Jardin, TO: .givig %"^ 
detailed description of the task that baji.^i^n' so. 
svccesafully accomplished by the architect wQuld 
be wellnigh impossible at this stag^. J^rom the 
Piccadilly entrance, we enter into a hand^pipe 
veatibole, from which . we pi83 direct int9 >ha. 
winter garden. The Louis XVI. style. has. bi^en 
4idopted throughout-, giving to the intevior aj)^ 
imt>re8aion of beauty and delicacy. The lines .of the 
▼aults of tbe ceiling supported by ten pilasjbers of 
ro3e>colonred marble, the jardinieres of lining 
flowera, the tropical plants, the furniture and 
upholstery, gi^e to this apartment the appear- 
ance of an imposing "orangerie," the paiallel 
of which could only be found in the historical 
Triandn. At the end of this abode of Qowers 
a statue of Flora will, a little later, cppiplete 
this production of an artist's genius. Flowers 
in fact supply the general idea of the whole, for 
from the garden it is carried with great skill a^n.d 
with moat striking and pleasing eff'fcta into the 
HklU of the restaurant itself. Here flowers climb 
along the pilasters to the vaults above^ inter- 
mingle 'with the consoles, entwine the panels 
gently eninrcle the ceiling, to descend in a most' 
nfttkiral manner down the electroliers. The 
idea is quite modern in its conception and 
execution, and yet the Louis XVI. style is strictly 
'in iiatiined. Beautiful puntings embellish the 
varioua divisions of the ceiling, the c;en- 
tral one being worthy of special notice.. It ;|e^re-. 
eeiitB Apollo staying his chariot' to d?rei}.j^jdb 
longer amongst the flowers before the temple 
of. 'the Sun. Lower down and towards the* 
'Centre fl>wer8 are arranged in bouquets which' 
seem as if they were -showered on to the 
asaembled guests by groups of Cupids. - This" 
mastierpieoe ^ of the painter's art -is ^isiied 
by JifA.rrBB LsguESNn, one of the ^ost pro-' 
minent French painters of the day. ^onr 
beautiful statues, the work of tl^e J.p.ing, but 
■already renowned sculptor Ducctimo, and a. pupil 
of FALQUiJsaB, representing Spring, Sammer 
Autumn, and Winter, complete the decorating 
of this aparDment. Apart from the electroliers 
of unique design and works of art in ■ them- 
selves, a very clever effect has b^en obta|^ed 
by hiding electric lamps inside the co/^aices 
framing the various paintings of the , failing, 
80^ that they will* appear as if bathed -in per-- 
petual daylight. The appearance of the room 
will be extremely light, for white is tl^e.^^e- 
-dominant colour, tempered by imperceptible shades ' 
^f rose and ivory. The carpets display branches 
laden with delicate flowers, and even the tfi^ble- 
lamps represent graceful stems ending in soft 
blooms within which electrical lights will beJi^iddeA. 
We.may add that the Galleries of the Institute 
■of Painters in. Water Colours have alM) been 
•entirely re-arranged and decorated. 

MON8TERA DELICI08A.~I received several 
requests for plants of this species, but two or 
t)iree of them ha^e got misplaced or thrown away. 
yiFill thoee whc wish for plants (ipply again for 
them, iud they will g«t them in due tim^ ? At 



present the weather ' here is Mither bold for 
moving them. The plant is a large one, and will 
make, eight or ten large, weU-rooted pieces. 
C. W. Strickland, Hildenley, MaUon. 

. Proposed Rose Show at Southampton. 
—The Southampton Boyal Horticultural Society 
is endeavouring to make its coming summer 
exhibition the principal Bose show for the 
Southern Counties. With that end in view the 
Council have instituted a special subacription 
list, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
improving the classes in the schedule that are 
exclusively for Boses. The Council of the Society 
have themselves voted JS20 to this fund. 

Princess Qhristian at Cardiff.—Ou the 
arrival of H B H. Princess Chbistian at Cardiff, 
on April 28, the Mayoress presented a bouquet 
'mada by Mr. BAoesesN, Florist, Albany Boad, 
Cardiff,, iincjl composed of Orchids and other 
choice flowera.' Her Boyal Highness stayed at 
St. Pagan's Castle for several days, where Lord 
WiNDsoB has a very interesting and well- 
maihtained garden. 

Flowers in Season.— We have received a 
box containing a number of choice varieties of 
Daffodils from' Messrs. Dicksons, Chester. The 
varieties, lilthough not all of them new, embraced 
some of the best kinds in the various types, and 
exemplified the great divergences of forms to be 
found among Narcissus. Thus, the giant white 
trumpet of Madame de Graaff differs widely from 
the corona of Elaine, while the form of flower of 
Q ueen of Spain is quite unique in itself. Lul worth 
and Albatross both possess an orange • scarlet 
chalice, but are otherwise quite distinct. The 
•modest manner in which the variety Mrs. Camm 
hangs its head has the effect of keeping its pollen 
dry. . 

Mr. G. BixTTHn, Keston, Kent, sends us a 

few " heads " of species of Himalayan Bhododen- 
drons, which he declares to be quite hardy at 
Eeston, provided the fiowers are protected during 
stvefe Irosts, and that the plants are moved 
during spring only. The varieties and species 
inclurted B. Maddeni (white), B. Auckland i 
(white), and a gigantic pink form of the latter 
species, B.'Thom8oni (a very fine species, having 
large ' crimson fiowers of a campanulate form), 
and B. arboreum album. 

. The Hampton Court Vine.— The old Vine 
at Humpton Court can now be seen in full 
growth, &ttd' revelling in its old age in an entirely 
new habitation. * Could the Vine speak, it would 

^ doubtless tell a thrilling story of its emotions 
when ' last avtumn its * giknt branches were 
detached from their old positions, hard pruned, 
swathed in coverings to 'give the eyes protec- 
tion, then secured to some improvised supports 
whilst the old vinery was removed and an 
entirely new light one, more lofty,' of three- 
quarter spflLn-iroof, and fitted with all the best ap- 
plianoes, was erected in its place. Still further, 
all the old floor of stone slabs, the ancient brick 
fines, and much of the former soil and useless 
base were cleared out, the large fioor practically 
converted into a modem Vine-border, on which is 

. now laid seme movable wood trellises as footpaths 
fojr the use of the veteran cultivator, Mr. Jacks, 
who 'still has charge of the old Vine under Mr. 
Maciui^lab. of Frogmore. The public no longer 
has admission into the vinery proper, as before. 
Then the passage of several thousands of persons 
on particular days through the house not only 
created an undesirable atmoephere, but raised 
clouds of dust, coating foliage and fruit v^ry 
harmfully. By cutting out a side room from Mr. 
J4CK*8 residence a' semicircular lobby has been 
formed; divided from the vinery by a large glass 
partition. This lobby has both entrance and eiit, 
and visitors can tee the old Vine adnurably with- 



out doing it any harm. Many loads, of. good 
turfy loam have been utilised t<> form a new border, 
and literally floor the house, and also to form a 
moderately- wide border outside. A broad gravel- 
path that formerly ran along dose in front of the 
vinery has been removed, and a footway on an ' 
iron grating has replaced it. Already many of 
the previous years' rods are throwing capital 
breaks, and there is generally an excellent show. 
In a. few years the Vine will be, no doubt, 
wonderfully improved. 

GARDENERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.— By the kind permission of Earl Bbauchamp, 
E.C.M.G., President of the Worcester Auxiliary, 
the beautiful gardens at Madreefield Court were 
thrown open to the public on Easter Monday. A 
small charge was made, and upwards of 800 
people paid for admission, the sum of £32 being 
taken at the gates. The «vent was advertised as 
a ''quiet day for quiet people." Some 500 
picture postcards (the Bocks, Madresfield Court) 
were sent out, also 1,000 small circulars and 500 
large posters ; in addition there were advertise- 
ments in the local Press. Tea and other refresh- 
ments were provided in a tent erected near to the 
maa««. .The modem system of grouping and 
ma63iDg naturalised hardy bulbs and other spring 
fiowers in the grass was to be seen at its best, 
giving great pleasure to many, whilst others 
admired and took notes of the up-to date collec- 
tion of hardy fiowering shrubs; others, again, 
devoted considerable time to an examination of 
the kitchen gardens, hothouses, the home nursery, 
or the complete collection of hardy fruit treep, now 
wreathed in all their glory of blossom. 

Blairgowrie Horticultural Socieiy.— 
The Society has published in pamphlet form a 
summary of the horticultural lectures delivered 
before the Society in 1004. The subjects treated 
of were:— Boses, by Mr. J. Simpson; Tomato- 
growing, by Mr. G. B. Bsalk; Fruit-culture, by 
Mr. SToiuzin; and Vegetables, by Mr. Jobn 
• Laing. The lectures were evidently of a thor- 
oughly practical character, and as such likely 
to b^ appreciated by working gardeners. Tbe 
annual exhibition will be held on August 25, 26, 
in the'Public School, Blairgowrie ; and the second 
Chrysanthemum show in the Public Hall at the 
same plkce on November 9. 

A Reputed Mosquito-Plant.— We have 
received the Annual Beport foi: 1903—4 on the 
Gardens of His Highness the Maharana Fatih 
SiNGHji, Bahadur, of Udaipur, Mewar, and note 
that the Superintendent, Mr. Thos. H. Stobbt, 
has been making experiments with a view of 
abating the mos ^uito nuisance. He says that he 
received seeds of Ocymum viride, the so-caUed 
moB^uitc-;>lanf, from Sierra Leone, and planted 
this and Ocymum sanctum, but without visible 
effect. " 1 took," he ssys, " much interest in the 
cultivation of the latter plant, which grew meet 
vigorou&ly tall, and not unlike our English Kettle. 
I m«y mention that I tried bundles of each 
variety in rooms at my house, and watched the 
result. I found numbers of moequitoe settled on 
the drying leaves, but, so far as my experience 
goeis, I have no belief in either plant for 
exterminating mosquitos." 

ASHTON AND THE "BLACK LAD."— The UfcUal 
ceremony of riding the " Black Knight," or the 
"Blake Lad," took place at Ashton-under-Lyne 
on April 21. Early in the morning a Blake Lad 
was to be seen riding about the principal streets, 
followed by a large crowd of people. The custom 
is one peculiar to Ashton-under-Lyne. It arose 
in the 16th century, and was established by 
Sir John db Ashton, Lord of the Manor of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, a branch of which family is 
still in existence at Downham Hall, Clitheroe. 
Owing to the lands being overrun with a 
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deetruolare we^d lie appointed his son. Sir Ralph 
AsHTON, to ride round and see that the tenants 
iised all possible means to extirpate the weed. 
Tenants who neglected to do so were punished. 
What the weed was we are not told. 

WILD Flowers.— Mr. F. E. Hulmb, P.L.S., 
F.S.A., has prepared forty new drawings in 
colours of wild flowers, which will appear in the 
new and enlarged edition of his weU-known worlt. 
Familiar Wild Flown, the first part of which 
was published by Messrs. Cabbkll A Co. on 
April 27. In the n^w edition of this work there 
will be 320 full- page coloured plates, and in t^ 
first part is given an index in which all the flowers 
will be arranged according to their colour. 

OajECTiONABLE LEAFLETS.— One of our Con- 
temporaries complains, with ample reason, ag&mst 
the. practice of some neirsagent or agents who 
inserted in its copies leaflets of an insulting 
character to the members (A a particular 
Church. In another case betting circulars were 
introduced. Of course, our contemporary is in no 
wise to blame for these horrible procedures, and 
knew nothing about them till attention was 
called to the matter by outraged correspondent!!.' 
As it is possible that similar malpractices may 
have occurred in our own case without our 
knowledge, we join with our contemporary in itB 
protest. 

"The Culture of Sweet Peas."— Under 
this title the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association, 92, Long Acre, W.C, has published 
a hrocKurt by Mr. Biohabd Dian, which is to be 
the first of a series of *< One- and- All Practical 
Handbooks." It is a useful paper, already in its 
third edition, and should be well received by 
those with small as by those with large gardens. 
The information given is up to date and quite 
trustworthy. Various illustrations are included. 
Mr. Richard Dsan writes ^ith authority aa one 
of the founders of the National Sweet Ppa 
Society. 

'A 

The Garden City Association. — Ac- 
cording to the April issue of Tfce Qardm City, 
this Association is making considerable progress. 
The above - mentioned periodical contains ,an 
article by Mr. Thomas Adams on " Garden City 
in the making," in which he mentions the 
building of cottages and factories connected with 
the scheme. • There are also pages relating to 
Mr. Cadbuby*8 village of Boumville, on allot- 
ments for Londoners, and on how to make a 
garden^ by Mr. S. C. Notcutt. Notes and i^ews 
connected with the Association are also included. 
We notice that Messrs. Bbmrosb & Sons, of Snow 
Hill, B.C., are publishing a book by Mr. A. R. 
Sknnvtt, entitled Qard^n Cities in Thtory and 
Practice, 

Kew.— Go when one may, one is always sure 
to see something interesting in the National 
Garden. Just now, in the little morass in the 
rockery devoted to the species of Meconopsis, 
M. integrifolia, with its large globe-like flowers of 
softest primrose-yellow, is very attractive. This 
is decidedly one of the finest introductions among 
hardy plants that has ever been made. There is 
also a plant of Aubrietia "Al" in the rook- 
garden which is almost startling in the sise and 
brilliancy of its flowers. It was raised, we believe, 
by Mr. Pbicbabd, of the Christchuroh Nur- 
series, and deserves to be better known. In the 
tank in the Yiotoria-house the stately Lisaochilus 
Mahoni rears its elegant spike. Apparently it is 
very like L giganteus, figured in the Gardeners' 
Clironicle, May 19, 1888, p. 6 1 7, but in the absence 
of a ladder or a lift it is not possible to examine 
the floi^er (see also Oard. Chron., April 22, p. 250). 
Among other Orchids in bloom jare Chlorsst vires- 
t o^ns, a. beat^tifnl terrestrial species, with spikes of 
yellow flowers streaked with red, and with the lip 



studded with short, strap-shaped processes. Cym- 
bidinm rhodocheilum is remarkable for its green 
flower^ segments spotted with red and the pale 
carmine-coloured lip. Streptocarpus Haygarthi 
forms a flne group at one end of the T-range, and 
in the same range is now in flower a small plant 
of the highly curious and by no means unattrac- 
tive Euadenia eminens, of which an illustration 
was given in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6678. . .. 

Horticultural Club.— Mr. E. H. Wilson 
has promised to read a paper entitled " journey- 
ings through China " at the next meeting of the 
Club on May 9. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.-C/rrfwa Window Gar- 
aening.or tome Notes on the Management of I\>t Hants and 
Town Gardens, by L. M. Porster. Au ioexpensive and 
useful little pamphlet, published by T. Pihher Unwln.-- 
SuUetin of MUceUaneous Information, Trinidad, AprlL 
CoDtCDts : Phobphoric acid required by Cacao ; Cacao 
Disease ; Cuba's AgricuJtural Experiment SUtion ; How 
a small Settler should Cure his CoflTee, Ac.- AaHcttUurai 
BuUttinofthe Straits, February. Contents : ractsabotifc 
Gutta-Percba, A. M. Bum-Murdock ; Timber Trade in 
the liindiogs, &o. 



ORCHIDS AT KEW. 

Epidbndkuh ciliabb^ L. — A grand specimen 
is now in flower. It forms a conical mass^ com- 
posed of a large number of Cattleja-like growths, 
with pseudo- bulbs 6 inches in length, tbe leaves 
being from 6 to 8 inches long; the terminal 
racemes are four to eight-flowered, each flower 
having a diameter of 6 inches* The sepals and 
petals are rather narrow, and greenish-white in 
colour. The beautiful fringed lip is pure white, 
being the most prominent part of the flower. 
There are between seventy and eighty flowers 
open on this plant, making a very fine display. 

DnNDBOBIUH UNDULATUH, B, Br, 

This species has very stout growths, 6 to 8 feet 
in height, with leathery leaves 8 to 4 inches long 
by 2 inches broad. The Kew specimen is now 
carrying six large racemes, the flotvers of which 
are of brownish-yellow colour and about 2 inches 
in diameter, the sepals and petals being much 
undulated on the margins. The largest raceme 
on the plant is bearing forty flowers. The species 
is a native of N.E. Australia. 

Dbvdbobiuh chbtsotoxuh, Lindl, 
This well-known species is well represented by 
a flnely flowered mass of growths, having a 
diameter of about 2 feet, and carrying eighteen 
spikes, each of which is composed of from twenty 
to twenty-fi^e of its beautiful . bright yellow 
flowers. 

Othbb Obghids in Flowbr. 
The following list is a' selection from the large 
number of Orchids now in flower, and repiresente 
about half the total number: — Cyrtopodium 
punctatum, Cynorohis kewensis, Bnlbophyllqm 
falcatum, Megadinium falcatam, A&rides Micho- 
litzii, Lissochilns Mahoni, Onddium lenoochilum, 
O. exasperatum, O. Marshalltanum, O. superbiens, 
Chlorsea virescens, Epidendrum elegantulum, E. 
elongatum, E. glumaceum, E. kewen'se, ' E. 
O'Brienianum (this last-named species is a large 
plant, with growths 6 feet in height, the dense 
heads of bright red flowers being very handsome), 
LsBlia Latona, Lselia-Cattleya highburiensis, Cat- 
tleya intermedia, Broughtonia lilacina, Maxillaria 
Sanderiana, M. flava, Dendrobiuin albosangui- 
neum, D. atroviolaceum, D. Bensonae, D. Devon i- 
anum, P. pulchellum, D. Loddigesii, Maedevallia 
O'Brieniana, M. Simula, M. tridactylites, M^Ches- 
tertoni, Plocoglottis Lowii, Leptotes bicolor, t)ia- ' 
crium bicornutum,Eulophiadeltcata'(n. sp. Bolfe), ' 
E. Keithii, E. andamanioa, Odontoglossum retu- 
sum, and many well-known species of this genus ; 
Mormolyce lineolata, Epiphronitis Yoitchii^* As- 
pasia lunata, Pbysosiphon Moorei, Saocolabium 
gemmatum, Dendrobium Parishii, D. herdo- ' 
glossum, and Maaillaria sanguinea. W.H, ' 



KINGSWOOD, SYDENHAM HILL. 

<• <.[Su 8uFPLBMBKTAAT Illustration.] 

Tbb' Supplementary Illustration to this issue 
affords a view of one of those ornamental struc- 
tures' found in pleasure grounds and gardens^ 
and which, when utilised with good taste and with 
due consideration of their surroundings, are vei^ 
effective. Eingswood, wherein is contained the 
ecene depicted in our illustration, is a truly sub- 
xkvhaA fesidenois.' It is situated on the oonflnes 
of tbe nietropolis, on the borders of Kent aitd 
Surrey, at Sydenham Hill, the heart of a large 
residential neighbourhood, near to the famous 
Crystal Piilace and its beautiful grounds. . 

The estate* at Eingswood oocupies an area of 
over thirty-two acres, most of which consists of 
lawns and grasslands, and is thus a moderately 

' 1arg# demesne for one situated so near to the 
City 6f l»oAdon, Unfortunately, it is at present 

^ unoccupied', and the small garden staff retained 
cannot dt> mire than maintain the grounds in: a 

. degree of Order. Although the estate cannot lay 
claim ilo be regarded as a show place, it neverthe- 
less oonbiins inany interesting and picturesque- 
features:' The ornamental water, which is spanned 
by the bridge shown in our picture, has been 
f onAted with exceptionaUy good taste by Messrs. 
Pulham, and is a pleasant feature immediately op- 
posite the mansion— a handsome castellated build- 
ing faced with Kentish rag. A view from t&e 
bridge enables one to enjoy a fine panorama of the 
surrounding district. To the right can be seen 
the immense structure of the Palace, its glass roof 
on the occasion of our visit scintillating in the 

. bright sunlight ; to the left is seen the palatial 
building Of Dulwich College, while nestling in 

.'the vale below and crowning the heights around 
are maiiy other stately edifices standing in their 
well-wooded grounds. The water below winds 
its course here and there, interrupted now by a 
miniature isliemd, and again by an abutment 

. of ornamental rock-work, one of which is 

. fashioned to resemble a miniature Merlin's cave, 
and forms an excellent boat-house. The late 

. owner, J. Lawson Johnson, Esq., greatly favoured 

"the use of ornamental rock-buildings in the 
grounds. A dripping pool constitutes a pleasing 
f eat?U^ By the side of a walk, while on the terrace 

f ad jacs^nt to the house are two fairy oaves, down 
whose sides triickle tiny streams of water, the 
interiors of the caves having splendid imitatione 
of stalactites and stalagmites, which one ouuld 
easily imagine were produced naturally by the 
dripping water. Lower down the grounds is a 
well-iiiiMidled imitation of a ruined castle that 
forms a <!iharming retreat, and from whose tower 
can^'be'^ joyed a delightful view. Fountains toa 
are' placed Oft' the lawns and by thd' side of the 

' drives, a!nd when the whole of these fantastio 
embellishtnents are illuminated by hundreds of 
electric lights at night-time the scene muit be 
one of grandeur. 

The glaas-houses and gardens proper are not 
extensive,' indeed the former are showing need 

' of sk n^w ow&er who would restore them .to 
thdir fi^riheir worth. One structure, the 
CamMliti^hbUEe, is executed on well-prop6rtioned 
lihes^ and'foTnis a worthy adjunct to the mansion, 
wMT^a t^ry 'handsome conservatory is attached 

I to the Residence. The inmates of the houses are 
such subjects as are useful for summer bedding 
purposes ^- Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Ivy- leaved 
and Eonfal Pelargoniums, &c. — and: plants of 
deto^tit^ value' in the residence. The CamelHas 
are lio*w at 'their best, while a batch of Asaleas 
weire lolilking flrst-class, and demonstrated the 
capabilities of Mr. A, Thorn, the gardener, even 
with a reduced staff and an empty stok^-hole. 
Mr. Thorn has been connected with Kingswobd 
for oveir -fourteen years, and we -hc^ the time 
may hasten wh^n he will be allowed to exercise 
that pri(lei'in restoring the grounds and gardena' 
wiiiob would be his delight.- 
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(f%$ Editor ifaat mai hM U m uV n ^gi w»>< A>r <*« 
opmtemt eayreMol &y i^ii Cbmsiippiifliiilik > . 

WALLFLOWERS.— I an BSsOimt. A i!««^4f«oi- 
mens of t«o ▼arieties of WaU&iranu . Ganaary 
BM and Singer FMronrite, irlbl<di aM ^^rcatlj 
aduiradliwe. Hkj are of dwaifi l^v^lilr l^^^t, 

" floweis ol tb» vaaeiles Oaoary Bind (ooloto 
goMen-y^ow) aad Kiavee SVraMnito ' (oolMir 
^ d6ej» orimaon) mre ^xoMdinglj good^ .Bb.} ^ 

TACSONfA MdLUSStMA PRUmNQ 'IW THE 

^OPCN.— When afc Falmoath mtto firat week of 

April L noticed that a olimber oa woa^^H^ about 

A laile from Helfovd SiTer Paseag&wpa beariag a 

nnmbar of white, egg-shaped fruita. JMnmg the 

, gateway and waUcing through the amall gu^Lsn to 

the house I found that the plant was Tacsenia mol- 

lissima. I was told by the ocoupier that it usu^y 

fruited, and was given two of the seed-pods. 

These were ivory-white in colour, aad about 

^ inoheB in length, and were filled with «pe 

seeds. I have no doubt that this Taesonia has 

. fruited in other gardens as there are Ifoge plaats 

. at Trebah, Pilose to the cottage ref^r^ to, and 

also in Mr. Howard Fox's garden at BoeehUl, 

Falmouth; but I have never personally met 

' with it fruiting in the open before. '8. W, FUt- 

' .hmheti, [Tacsonia molliBsima has usually elon- 

* gate fmit, tapering at both ends, and tf a gxeenish- 
- yeOew ooleur. En.] 

BLACK CURRANT BUD-MITE. — I purchased 
' somB thz«e years ago three yarietiee of Black 
'0urraat4mali(BS from a nursery wfaidh became 
badly infested with the mite. AU the affected 
buds juste picked off the first seaooo, then the 
. treea we«o cut to the ground in the winter. The 
"f olletring season each shoot wlneh gvefr «p from 
bdow was infested with mite. The trees I hare 
dug up and burnt this spring. Ttpo months ago 
I visited the nursery from which the purchase 
was made, and to my si^rprise I saw that tiie 
-u^ole stock of Blac^ Currant-trees in this nursery 
was infested w^h the mite. Now I tan wonder- 
ing how many gardeners and m art wfc' g rowers 
luMra anndiased their tstock from infested aonroes, 
and ir there is any nursery in Kngland where 
. oleaa, healthy young Blaok Gurraat treee can 
be bought. What can be done to prerent nursery- 
men sending knowingly infested stock to different 
paifts of this and other countries when executing 
-orders ? Head QardenMr, 

CUCUMBER SPOT.— Mr. Ward, in a letter in 
the issue for April 22, stated that I unwittiagly 
misrepresented mm by attributing to him the 
suggestion that among other causes likely to 
invite an attack of this dtseaee was the heavy 
cropping of the plants in max^et' gpurdsiM as 
compared with the lighter cropping praotised in 
pirinvtfr gardens, where the disease is prantioafly 
uidknown. The following is what Mr. Ward said 

. in tfaa iesue f er Febmary 18 m oosavnentii^ on 
the freedom fnmi the disease enjoyed in pmi^te 
gardens :—" Moreover the jdants in pi;tvate 
gardens are cropped lightly, th^ yoong fruits 
b^g thinned out, the object being to c^tain 
a regular supply of a few dozen fruit a 
week from a given number of plants, say 

^ a period ci five months, wh«*eas the object 

• of the grower for maiket is to., take all 
the saleable Cneumbers that the plants 

.• wider skilful and generous treatment are capable 
of yielding in as short a time as i^sible." On 
reading the above in a diacussipn'on thj^ |ipreb- 
able cause of this disease of the Gnidiiml^r 
mostpeople, I think, would take it to mean that 
Mr. Ward wished to infer that the overoropinng 

i and over- forcing of the plant in market gardens, 
with the natural oonsequence of the laetia ofc lass 
enieeblement of the plants, might be taken/ as 
a ooBttibnting eaui^ to its presence In mavhet 
gardens^ and its absence in private gardens^ Jf 
this was not his intention, it is difficult te under- 
stand the reason why he wrote the paragraph 
in this connection. 0. Thomas, April 29, IfOfS. 

AtlTI4>RIP APPLIANCE8.~In XVfif "toitSBKtB. 

Foster A Pearson's remarks on p. 2$l iiOlf^^iiNne 
ifft Apnl 15| I m|iy say that I can e^tj the ippsh 
beadmg as illustrated on p. 86 in&e^ issue^ p»t 



^il' a J H iad i f Jwv^iled for tiM «Mi men- 

tunedk Jttd wlMeeihe niter ie a «Md oQHiAitien 

wl^ not aave the extm esfenae? Qafldaners 

. should 4!pend their emplofera' money as they 

would their own, then X think in many cases 

n eeeasiti e s would not be debarred them. The 

mtifbod I adopted at Brentwood answers well ; 

' (to Yafters are praoticalH new, it being only the 

"psfttrthatwasatfault. fi G. Brnm, BrfnUrUm 

Garimm, Jto aU d lu^ iM^lf ; 

'ITMdlNQ APPUE 8TOCK8.— I do not think the 
• ral8in|»«f eteela for^prafting by cuttings will ever 
.beeome popular. I hare inserted many of various 
kinds, but with ill-success. If th^ mite roots 
they fail to grow with sufficient vigour to have 
any vaine aa steeks. Manx's Codlin I found 
sttooeeded beet r but eren that makes sorry progress 
aa a toee. If amateurs are at ail wishful to raise 
their own stocks for grafting choice or favoured 
Tirieties upon it would be far better for them to 
ooUei^ the seed or pips from ordinary Apples, 
fijew the seed early in spring in sandy soil 
' in*a box in a odd frame. The seedlings will 
soon push through the soil, and if planted out 
early in the autumn will quickly grow large 
enough to receive a graft. £, M, 

POTATO PRICES.— Whatever may be the cause 
'of the extraordinary low prices of seed Potatos 
- just now, it is certain that they are not due to 
foreign competition. It is doubtful whether 
prices ever were lower ; indeed, it seems incom- 
prehensible when we remember the mad efforts 
made last year to obtain the highest prices 
ever heard of in connection with seed tubers, 
that now they should have fallen to the 
lowest on reconl. Even the famous Northern 
Star is quoted in all directions at but 5s. per 
112 lb., and it would seem even at that very low 
figure itdoes not find purchasers. If there be not 
planted this year immense breadths of PotatOs, 
seed tubers being so cheap, it will be because 
this JTQty cheapnees in tite trade just now 
existpL But no one should be disoomaged 
fcem planting for that reason; we may seea big 
demand for seed Potatos another year. The 
Potato trade is doubtless feeling that depression 
which has been felt by all trades. Still, all 
paet experience shows that periods of depres- 
eion are few and relatively brief. The wisest 
man new may be he who pknts most largely. 
Jf.P.&^April. 

Apples from the Cape.— If we may judge 
these by the speoim«is shewn at the recent 
Colonial Fruit Show of the Soyal Horticultural 
Society, they are inferior to home-grown fruits in 
appearance, as they all lack colour; and I doubt 
if they are half so good in fiavour as our own. 
Mereo^rer, after such an abundant crop as we had 
last year, we might easily have plen^ of cur own ; 
it is chiefly a matter of care in gathering and 
in providing anitable storage. I haye stiU a 
good lot of fruits of Barnack Beauty left which 
will last for dessert a considerable time, and 
fruits of Blenheim Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Bibstcn Pippin, Bosemary Russet, and Duke of 
Devenafaire are aa plamp as when they 
weee gathered, and of excellent flavour ; those 
who enjoy a sharp Apple would add the Old 
Northern Greenii^ to uiose enumerated above ; 
it is «9e of the best keepers, and fit for dessert at 
this time of the year. Cooking varieties stUl 
fresh and good comprise Newton Wonder, 
Alfriston, New Northern Greening, Old Northern 
Ckeening^ Bramley's Seedling, and Hormead's 
Pearmain. Toe little attention is paid to the 
avraDgesBSKt of the fruit store-room when tAie 
garden oiBeea are built. One often sees it erected 
over other bioldings, or axxanged behind the 
fqrciAg^iouses, instead of beii^ ]^aoed in the 
coolest position that can be found. fF, H. Livers, 
Bdvoir CadU Gardens, Oraniham, ApiU 20. 

POTATO PLAMTINQ AND POTATO SPftOUTINQ. 
— Tile dibble was generally used amongst the 
crofters of Scotland twenty years ago, and suited 
a^hakably in light soils; but on heavy lands it 
made a- hard, eaae^Uke endosure for the seed- 
tuben However, aa Mr. Jefferies stated, the 
"thDroagh imrkiag of theaod" ia tlm best means 
to oM#n a ne aaa s AeeoHting tQ statistios given 



by 'tlm agrieuttural inatf actors of ISte IBdi 
Dqwatamnt ef Agr i e ultnr ^ bo^ ^"AfwaAM^ 
vBffletiea of Fdtatoa yield laifper craps of gmd 
Potatos when tubers haire been'SfroatedMitQ 

planting, thedifferenee being anlBdentty great to 
pay for the cost of trays, extra labour, &c.,m 
the -first year. -The iaoreaae per aom u.-from 
81 cwt. to 4 tons. These figures speak forthmi- 
selves. Cdunties .so fkr apart as Bown sad 
Wecford are aatisfled as to the lasreass of 
a fluf«rier sample ef Petatoe resultiag itm, 
the sprouting system. In- the Pmtnumt (ieadk, 
April 1, Bnbiin, a report by^ ffr, Megaw (Deea) 
respecting the advaiTtages ef idantuig sprmited 
seed contained the following paragri^hs:— ** (l)It 
is the safest possible system of storing aeid 
Potatos ; under nb other system wiQ seed M kept 
so sotmd and free from rot (2) The taben 
which do not sprout properly are seen, and can be 
laid aside when planting is being done. (3) In a 
wet and backward spring planting oouUl be 
deferred even until late in May, so as to havetiie 
ground ia good order. When the seed is well 
sprouted the crop will be aa f ar advaneed in 
growth as it would be from seed planted m the 
ordiaaiy way a month ear^OT, ite fanner would 
therefore be less at the mercy of a baekwsid 
spring. (4) Because of the rapid growth of the 
^crop, weeds are more easily kept under. (5^ The 
Potatos, owing to matanng early, will be of 
better table quality." It is all yerysimide and 
reasonable, and I am sure under IJie weight of 
evidence conservative ideas and prejudices lamt 
give way. Those of the Irish farmers who wah 
to be up to date have adopted the system, and 
ifiean to stick to it as Icng aa it yields the best 
returns. A. Pearson, Co, Cork, 



THE ALLEGED DrrEfifOflATION OF VAHfETIEl 
— The facta you rec<Mrd in pars^praph 1, p. 261, sk 
extremely important, and I do not knew that they 
have been previously stated so definitely or so 
clearly in print. May I suggest one point when 
I think there ia room for a little more inforon- 
tion ? In the first place every seedling Potato k, 
of course, the result of sowing one grain of seed; 
this grain of seed produces a plant, and under 
tike plant are a certain number of tubers. Toa 
state that " no two tubers on the same banlm ere 
[exactly] alike, and thus we i^t from the befpn- 
ning a source of variation." Now it is quite tne 
that there is always some variation in the d»fe 
or aiae of tubers attached to the hanhn of taj 
Potato plant, due probably to the period of the 
plant's growth at which the tubers began to be 
formed, but the difference is chiefly that of siie, 
though there is always some slight variation 
in shape. Your words '' no two tubers on the 
same haulm are [exactly] alike," may poeeiblj 
lead to misunderstanding, becHrase all seedling- 
Potato laisera know quite weU that eaeh of 
these tubers, notwithstanding any irregularity of 
sfi&pe, is essentially identical with the othei8,'sad 
if planted side by side will, in the following TSar, 
give plants which are [for practical pnzpoeai] 
absolutely identical in every characteristic The 
consequence of this is that whether in tiie seooad 
year tke raiser plants one of the original tabers 
or all the original tubers, the result will be the 
same, and without any opportunity for variatkn. 
I quite accept your statement that the B>tilto 
plants and tubers of one yearns growth caaBot 
correctly be termed "portions" of the plaati of 
the previous year, but neverth^ess there ii auteh 
to be said for their " identity," for the aeed-tobsr 
or set does not disappear in the ground until it 
has given its own life to the new plant, sad 
experience shows that this new plant never 
varies from the plant of the preyious year, an/ 
more than a cutting of Pelargonium varies finm 
the.f>lant from which it is taken. It is also note- 
werthy that a Potato plant raised fr<«i atoberin 
the ordinary way oorreaponda aa identioally vith 
the plant of the previoua year as does a Fotsto 
plant raised from a stem-cutting made ia tiie 
same year. Another point to which I think yea 
do not allude, but which is obvious, is that in say 
period of its growth it is as possible fdr a Potato 
plant to "sp^," as to variaacm of coloiur, as for 
any other plant to do so; but so far as toj^^, 
rienoe gees there is no evidence ef any*'mrii" 
having been observed, exoapt aa regarai ^ 
Tthetuber. JMhtur fT^MIMu 
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^Tm lV«e OiuntKUoa maKlMfted Afe'fig. 116 it ft 
•eeffiitg obtained from ito ▼miie^ AmoruHi. 
fl'poiMMM a mdl-^bftlMiMd ikHMT of a dear 
tMEiffiil oterrywMA ^]imt, wUh a nott^splitliag 
•caljx, and ieTesjicea-flewMiiigia habit Flow^ta 
were ahown by Sf dnej ICorria^ Saq^ Wretham 
Hallv Tlratfovd, at tbe meetiBqgr ^ tlio Boyal 
nrlmtttina Sooieiy on the %5th nit, when it 
I giTen an Award «f Herii. 



r" 



feiaoalyptiur ave gitmn, and of theee Mr; T r tud or 
eepedalfy reoonimenda E. " Be«aoha«^»laaa'' as 
one of the haxdioBt Sev€ial Aeaeiaeave atDohied 
aoiongat theee bein^ the naw 'A. BaHejaaa) and 
anoftget tha Olnaiiaa I noted tlie MnaMeavted 
O. argqphylia^ formerly Massed a« A«ter, whhfli is 
fairly oommon in the aonth-weet The CaOiste- 
mon% genarally oatalog^med by nHMerymen as 
Mo^rideroe, inolnded C. Uuiceoiatai!» C. r!g;idaB» 
and O. linearis, and the qtiaintly foliagied Atiatea- 



wHa' nMte 

wMek 49|Mri idealiod trtih 

nutod. Ineai^r'feiro 



Se^iMiVy EL 

Md H. 

KenaadyanifriMMa, 1 

gaidettfe theea ata g»wn In- the 

aaMuar oonplentti, liie vXttMikg 

from. New Zealand, waa alM pw w en t»iaa waaike 

brii^t-Aowered BeibeiidoMU ooraUina. 

ijnottg otti^ netewoidby plants wesa Ai^- 
goiaathna flaridos from New Holland, ^a 
giaopfal Gre^Fillea pandnlaaad OorenlOa gl ja p a 
P7^r>usBa» while of better^kniMm sobjeota th» aiA- 
leotion oomprised Borania meaaatiiifBfa^ i^ttA in 
ComwaU attains to a faeiDrht^f ovar 4 feetin tia 
open; dianthns pnniceos, Desfontainea qrinoip» 
Fabiana imbrioata^ Calceolaria Tiolacea, Oao- 
tbamnus rosmariaifolins. Cassia oorymbosa and 
C. DecandoUeana, the Australian Tristania oon- 
ferta, Myopomm l»tam. Melaleuca ericifolia, 
Smilax glycyphylla, and Edwardsias or Sophoras, 
none of whioli are hardy in the open except in 
the south-west. There was a good ooUection of 
Rhododendrons and herbaeeons and rock plants; 
Roses, greenhouse plants, fruit-trees, oonifer»» 
aquatios and hardy shrubs and trees were. also 
present in quantity. 8. W. Fitzherhert. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM x THOMl?. 

80NIANUM. 
This remarkablo hybrid was shown at Hke 
Reyal Horticultural Society's meeting on April S5» 



Fia. 117.— ODONTOGLOSSUM X TH0MPS0NIAin7M. 



Fia. 116.— TBEB CABNATION BUZABBTH : COLOUB OF 
FLOWEB CHBBBY-BBD. 



MURSERY NOTES. 



MESSRS. TRESEDER & CO., TRURO. 

WniLn on a Tisit to Falmouth for the purpose ' 
^ attending the Cornwall Daffodil Sodet/s show 
aft Truio eariy in April, I took the opportunity of 
inspecting Messrs. Treaeder & Co.'s nursery near 
that town, being anxious to see iHiat tender 
plants soitable for open-air culture in the sov^h- 
west weca inolnded in the oollectton. Messrs. 
Treaeder make a speciality of tree Ferns, and in 
many gaMlens in South Devon and Cornwall, 
sueh as Besahan, Trebah, Meilabilty, Trewidden, 
Oreenway, Slfordleigh, and others, numerous 
€ne specimens supplied by the firm are to be seen 
InxnriatiBi^ In the best of health. 

A large structure, whose roof and walls are 
ooYored with laths that ptaTlded shada whUe 
admitting air, aantained a flumber of tree Ferns 
and «ther tender sob^aeta. Fourteen 4qENM»M of 



lian Casuarina quadrivalvis was also present. 
Of this I know a fine specimen about 12 feet in 
height, which has been unprotected in a South 
Deron garden for many years. 

Among the Pittosporums ' were included P. 
nigresoens, P. undulatum, P. eugenioides, and 
P. e. yariegatnm. Numbers of small plants of 
Benthamia fragifera, now called Comus capitata, 
were in evidence, and the same may be said of the 
splendid Embothrium coooinenm, the most brilliant 
of all flowering trees, Cornish examples, 20 feet and 
more in height, being in the month of May sheets 
of glowing scarlet. That fine foliaged New Zea- 
land shrub, Bradi J glottis repanda, formerly called 
Seneoio Fosteri, was remarked. The flowers of 
. this shrub have been said to be inconspicuous 
and unattractive, but a large panicle about .a 
foot in diameter, exhibited in the 2nd prise stand 
of hard-wooded plants at the late Plymouth 
Daffodil show, was very delicate and diatinot. 

Of tender climbers the Hardenbeigiaa dxew 
atlMHstt Of tfaeae H. meaopliylla, ^itii bhha 



by W; Thompson, Esq., Walton Grange, State 
(gr., Mr; W. Stevens), when it was reoommendad 
a ilrstrelass Certificate. The flower was of a 
rich claret-purple colour tipped with rose at the 
'margins, alid ihui 2) inohes in diamefter. The 
infloresoence wds tail and branched, while tfce 
paendo-bnlbs were tinted with purple, aimaarto 
thoae of O. EdwaidiL The 1^ of the flospar 
possesses a yellow crest. 



THE APIART. 



FUtimg-up Sections, — A little skill is requkad in 
fltting-up sections, as those who have tried to dothe 
work know to their cost. Few joints will brnk 
however if the following method be adoptM: 
Take say a hundred sections as received in the 
flat, and have some dean water boilmg on an oii 
stove or gas ring ; wet the joints of the sections 
weU on both sides with a paint-brush, and plaoe 
them, whien wetted, in a pUe. When the whole 
have been under this process, overturn the pUa, 
and fit up with whole sheets of extra -th^ 
foundation. 

FitUmg %p the Section Rocib.— In placing tl!e 
sections in the rack put a metal divider between 
each line, and, ^len they are all in, wedge up aa 
tightly as possible, becaasa the bees will flu up 
all crevices between the sections with -wk stid^r 
substance termed propolis. This will give tl^ 
sectiona a dirty appearanoe in addition ta p«a- 
viding* a great deal of unneoessaxy lAbotm. 

Wmppmtg tip <fc» Back loXisa oa the fli«a. — 1% la 
•that Miginnen realise hKnrnMeaaKry it ia 
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tbat sectioii ra^ike should be packed tightly all- 
ronndy aiid have a good coYering of qt^lts on the 
top. « A very skilled bee-keeper that I know Iuib 
aavieed me to try the effect of a sheet of brown 
paipei^ between the qnilts. He had tried it laat 
jea^ and the results were excellent. 

H9W to get Bee$ into BecHom. — E^ery one 
knows how diffionlt it is generally to get the bees 
to work np in sections. A few years ago a 
number of experienced bee-keepers were dis- 
cussing the question, and one df them sftid he 
always placed shallow frames (with dra»n-out 
comb) on first. The bees took readily to them, 
and when well started the section racks were 
substituted. I hare tried the plan, and find that 
there is a distinct gain. ChlorU. 



S O C I E T I E S, 

♦ 

VHB BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 
Soientiflo Committee. 

Apbil 25.—PreiCfU: Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S. (in 
the chair); Dr. M. G. Cooke, Prof. J. Percival; 
Messrs. Saunders, Bowles, Giissow, Stitton, Holmes, 
Douglas, Massee, and Chittenden (Hon. Seo.) 

Malformid Iris, — Dr. Mastxbs showed a sketch of 
the stamens of the flowers of Iris tuberosa, brought to 
the last meeting by Mr. Worslkt. The filament 
bad branched so that each stamen bore two anthers. 

Forms of Narcissus £u;6oco<2tiifn.— Regarding these 
shown at the last meeting, Miss Wjllmott writes':— 
*'I have some 200 geographical forms of N. Bulbo* 
«odium collected some fifty or sixty years ago by the 
late M. Alexis Jordan. They were cultivated by him 
at Lyons until his death, a few years feince, then they 
passed into my hands. By his notes upon them, and 
my own observation during the years they have been 
in my possession, I find that the same amount of variation 
continues which M. Jordan observed fifty years ago. 
The time of flowering also varies by several weeks in 
some of the forms." 

Injured Horse Cfhestnut Shoots. — Mr. Saundkbs 
reported upon these shown at the last meeting : ** I 
cannot find any cause for the injury. I can only 
suggest that the shoots may have been injured by 
blows from other branches in a gale, or from some 
ether cause. The injuries were received ^ome months 
ago." 

Diseased Arums.— Mr. Gussow reported : *"I have 
kept the roots under observation since Marah 28, but 
could not discover any cause of the injury whatever. 
The bacteria present in the decayed portion at the 
base of the tuber were saprophytic. . . . The 
plant should be kept dry for a period, and then 
transplanted into fresh sandy soil containing some 
charooaL After forming new rootlets tbe^ should be 
transplanted and cultivated in the ordinary way. - ■ 

Striped ^uricuto.— Mr. Douglas shewed a plant 
raised by Mr. Homer from seed from a dark-red flower. 
The seedling at first bore yellow flowers, but later the 
flowers produced were striped with dark red. Offsets 
from the plant had, with one exception, borne yellow 
flowers. 

Primrose Malformed.— Mr. A. W. Sutton brought 
specimens which had been raised by division from the 
plant shown before the Committee two y^s ago, in 
which **the umbel was partly formed, but with multi- 
fold flowers of twelve parts, and with a partly petaloid 
calyx, he." The original plant was found in a wood 
dose to Bucklebury Place, Berks, and seventy or eighty 
' plants have been raised from it by division. Four of 
the plants have reverted to the common Primrose, and 
show no variation whatever from the ordinary type. 
All the rest have partly formed umbels with multifold 
flowers, with the exception of three or four, which 
more or less closely resemble the form of the Polyan- 
thus. The plants, after division, have been left to the 
care of themselves, planted under an east wall on poor 
soiL 

(I Doiibie Prmroae.— Mr. Sutton also showed double 
flowers of Primrose gathered from a plant growing wild. 

• RanunctUus asiaticus rar. sanguin€%»s,—'UT. Sutton 
also submitted specimens of the single wild Ranunculus 
asiaticus, "which is, perhape, the coinmoneit wild 
fiower of Palestine, where the plains are frequently 
caipeted with it. This is so much ihe case^on. the 
pla ig of Sh aron that it has^by n^any travellers been 
supposed to* be the *RcEe of Sijaicu' of Scripture. 



Wherever this Ranunculus grows it is preceded in 
bloom by the single Anemone, which flowers some two 
or three weeks earlier. As the single form of the 
Ranunculus is seldom seen in England, travellers 
usually confuse the two plants, and speak of both as 
Anemones.- The Anemones are generally of the same 
colour as the Ranunculus, but in certain localities pro- 
duce flowers of the most lovely shades of mauve, 
purple,' cerise and white." The Ranunculus shows 
little variation, but forms with orange or bronsy- 
yellow flowers are occasionally met with. Mr. BowlKs 
said he had flowered the plant in his garden last year. 

Spur of Dendrobium. — Dr. Masters showed draw- 
ings of a flower of Dendrobium chrysotoxum, received 
from Mr. Bowles, in which the spur had not developed 
fully. The structure seen in this flower clearly showed 
that the spur is not an outgrowth of the sepal, as is 
usually supposed, but is partially an axial structure. 

Meoonopsta integrifolia. — This newly -introduced 
plant, shown by Messrs. Vettch, was, on the motion 
of Dr. Masters, seconded by Professor Pbrcitai^ 
awarded a Botanical Certificate. 

Diseased Montbretia.— 'Mr. Bowles showed conns of 
Montbretia which were decaying at the base. Mr. 
Mabsse undertook to examine them. 

AppUhuds /wiurfd.— These sent by Mr. DuNLOP, 
Armagh, appeared to be eaten away at the sides, and 
were taken by Mr. Saunders for examination. 

Fruit tree Twigs Injured. — Shoots of Apple and 
Pear having poorly-developed and injured buds were 
taken by Mr. Saunders for examination. 

Deterioration of Potatos. — In continuation ol the 
discussion on this subject, Mr. A. W. Sutton said 
that the kngth of time any variety lasted without 
deterioration depended very largely upon its vigour at 
the time of its fint production ; he found that, as a 
rule, cross-bred plants were less likely to degenerate 
than those from seed produced from flowers fertilised by 
pollen of the same variety ; he had never found that 
the selection of tubers from the stock of anv one 
variety had ever resulted in the improvement of that 
variety, although, of course, the selection of plants 
which had been produced from seed was all-important. 
Professor Percival thought that there were well- 
authenticated cases of sports (or bud variations) having 
arisen which were perpetuated after selection. 

Coloured Leaf of Richardia.— Mr. Charrington, of 
Bury's Court, Reigate, sent a specimen of Ricbardia 
EUiutiana having a large yellow blotch on the leaf 
which left the flower-stalk just below the spathe— a 
kind of second snathe. This specimen has shown the 
same peculiarity for the past three years. 



CBOYBON SPRING FLOWEB SHOW. 

April 19.— The Croydon and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society's Spring Exhibition was 
held on the above date at the Art Gallexies, Park 
Lane, Croydon. The number of exhibits displaced 
was equal to that of former j-ears, while the exhibi- 
tion gcnerallv showed an advance in quality. The 
attendances, both in the afternoon and in the evening, 
were the largest the Society has ever had. 

One of the prettiest displays was a collection of 
haidy flowering shrubs, Narcissus, Tulips, and Pansies 
set up by Mr. E. Mills, gr. to Frank Llotd, Esq. 
Mr. Llotd also showed a small collection of Alpines 
in pots. 

Messrs. J. R. Box & Co., of West Croydon, showed 
a collection of Narcissi, mostly new varieties, among 
them being the variety Van Waveren*s Giant. 

Mr. J. FiLCE, of 27, Handcroft Road, showed Tulips, 
Forget-Me-Nots, and Auriculas. 

A capital exhibit of Narcissi and Alpine plants came 
from Messrs. J. Cheal k Sons' nurseries, Crawley ; 
whiUt probably the most effective display in the 
building was that made by Mr. J. R. Box, of West 
AVickham, with alpine plants, comprising seventy or 
eighty varieties, all named, arranged on a rooky 
groundwork. 

Mr. R. A. Laing, of Shirieyhurst, Radcliffe Road 
(gr.', B. Acock), displayed a collection of Primula 
oboonica and Ciianthus Dampieri. 

Miscellaneous groups of plants, tastefully arranged, 
were exhibited by F. R. Docking, Esq., of Grafton 
House (fir., Mr. D. J. Ricketts), and Geo. Curling, 
Esq , of Elgin House, Addisoombe (gr., Mr. W. 
Bentley), the last-named gentleman's display including 
specimens of the beautiful Crinum Moorei. 

Messrs. John Peed k Son, of West Norwood, were 
represented by a collection of Alpine and other plants 
in pots. Mr. J. J. Macdonald, of Armadale, Howard 
Road, South Norwood, showed a charming basket of 
flowers ; and Messrs. E. W. k S. Rogers, of Croydon, 
a collection of Hyacinths and Daffodils. 

Amaryllis and Orchids were the principal feature of 
a group of plants shown by Mr. AVickhah Noakes, of 
Selsdon Park (gr., Mr. Bye). A display of Orchids 
was also set up by Mr. F. AV. A. Radford, of 
Southemhurst, Park Hill Road (gr., Mr. Padley). 

A collection of Cinerarias was shown by J. Pas- 
call, Esq., of Ambleside, Addiscombe (gr., Mi^. A. 



Edwards) ; while Mr. T. Botcher, of Croydon and 
South Norwood, was represenced by a group of plants 
with a tasteful shower bouquet at one end of the groups 
and a basket of flowers at the other. 

Mr. John Gregory displayed a decorative firq>laoe,. 
which was quite one of the best artistic arrangementa 
in the show. _' 

BJUIDEIEIS' DEMTIU SOCIETIES. 

SHIRLEY (SOUTHAMPTON) QAROENERSr.-Neaxir 
fifty members of the above Association were present lU 
the monthly meeting on Monday, April 17. The evenisg 
was devottid to a debate on "Carpet Bedding." Mr. 
Kisbridger, of The Gardens, Rownhams Mount opeoedi 

Jhe debate with a speech in favour of carpet bedding, 
and be was followed by Hr. Wilcox, of TheGsrdens. 
Aldermoor House, who was opposed to this form of 
gardening. A brisk diecussion followed. There were^ 
several exhibits of DafiiixiilB at the meeting, thoeo 
shown bv Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Cook being especially 
noteworthy. 

BATH GARDENERS*. —A meeting of the aboTe-. 
Association was held on April 18. Mr W. F. Cooling in 
the chair. Mr. F. W. E. Bhrivell, F.L.8., delivered a. 
paper on **Up to-date Manuring." The lecturer pointed 
out tlie inci^easing difllculty of obtaining good organic- 
manures owing to the lessening use ol the hone- 
throuj{h the growth of trams and motorcars. His^ 
opinion was that chemicals could not entirely replace^ 
organic products, and condemned mixing soot with 
liUiC. for the ammonia was lost by so doing. Mr. Edwii^ 
Pouter was elected a Vtce-Pi-esldent. clevedon was^ 
suggested for the Society's summer outing, but a. 

"decision was deferred until Uie next meeting. 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. - The 
seventh annual meeting of this Association was belA 
on Ihursday, April ^7, Mr. P. Garnish presiding. Mr. 
W. Kills Groves presented tlie report and balance- 
sheet, which thowed that the Society was still malo- 
talninff its pobltion as one of iho foremost of gardeners' 
muiual Improvemeut associations. Colonel Gary 
Batten was sgaiu unanimously elected President, whUc: 
Mr. Lee was elected I'hainuan for the ensuing year, 
and Mr. Curtis, ViceChaiinian. Mr. W.Ellis Groves, 
on being re-eiected StcreUry. received a unanimous, 
vote of thanks. Mr. II. Kiiley was Invited to again act 

• •as his assibtant. The remaining ofB era and com- 
mittees were aibo elected. Ihe competition for threes 
flowering plants brought a good number of entries, 
ist prtzd being awarded to A. Shipley, Esq. (gr., Mr. 
Wakefield). H. K. 

WORTHING HORTlCULTURAL.->At the April meet- 
ing of the above Society Mr. Evans, bead gardener to 
the Borougli Co'porntion. addressed the members oa 
the value ot the Conifei ae for town planting. Different . 
varieties of Conl ers were mentioned, but particular 
attention wm directed to tbe advibabllity ot planting. 
Piuus species, meuiiunlng that Bournemouth owed i(^. 
reputation aa a healtli resort lo tnelr pretence. It wap. 
.stated that in a report to the Council l>r. P. W. 0. 

..Nunn, the medical officer for the dl-trict, emphsiiscd^ 
the nece sity for replacing trees which have been cm 
down, aud advised the appointment ot a skilled arbori- 
culturist. 

REOHILL, REIQATE AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'.- 
The last of this Society's meetings for the sesson wsf^ 

•held on Tuesday, April 26. Mr. W. P. Bound in ti»c-. 
chair. Mr. Hoi ace Wright aelivered a lecture ou 
"Exhibiting." Mr. Wright advised all exhibitors to- 
make tliemselves thoroughly acquainted with ike ralcr. 
laid down in the schedule, as many exhibitors uod 
1 hemselves disqualified owing to waut of knowledge ok 
the conditions contained therein. The lecturer also* 
dealt at some length with the method of staging plants. 
for exhibition. F.V. L. 



MARKETS. 

OOVSNT GARDEN. May 8. 
VegttaUM: AY«ng« WImOmsIs Piloei. 



s.d.s.d. 
Artichoke8,Qlobe, 

per doaen ... 
~ Jerusalem, p. 

sieve 9-10 

Asparagus, bunch 5 u — 

— Giant 8 c-10 

— Paris Green... a « — 

— 8paniBh,bunoh oil — 

— Sprue, p. dot. 6 — 

— Toulouse, bch 
Beans, dwarf, per 

lb. 

-: Channel Is- 
land 

— Canary, Broad 
per basket ... 

Beetroot, bushel 
Broccoli, Sprout- 
ing, bag... 
Cal>oagea, p. tally 
Carrots, 13 ounch. 

— new 



a 0-9 9 



16-19 



08 — 
10-1 



16 — 

a 0-36 



canUflo^ 



Bowers, dot. 
Cress, dos. pan. 
Cucumbers, doi. 
Endive, per dos. 
Garlic, per lb. ... 
Greens, bushel ... 
' Horseradish, per 

dcz 

Mint, per doien... 

Leeks, per doien 

bundles 



16 — 
,3 0-6 
3S-40 
8 — 
10 — 
0»- 2 6 
09 ^ 
19-36 
10-16 
08-0 4 
9- 1 

9 C-19 
3C- 4 

a 0-3 



s.d.i.d. 
Letfcaoea,Cabbage, 

per doien ... lO-l 3 
MnanroomsChonse) 

per lb 6-io« 

Onions, plckUng, ' 

per sieve ... 6 0-60 
. Kg7pUan,cwt. 6 6- 7 (^ 

— Engilab, cwt. W C-16 o 

— Green, p. dot. 8 6 — 
Parsley, labnnoh. a6-3(K 
Peas, French, pkt 3-0i6 

per u klloe 7 o - 

— Frame, per lb. 9-H> 
-Flats ... ... 6 0-6.8- 

Potetos, per ton 60 MO o 

— Frame, lb. ... 8 — 

— Algerian, cwt. 14 — 

— TeneriiTccwt. 10 O-W o- 
Badiahea, p. dot. 

bunches ... 5-0 7. 
Rhubarb, York,di. i o- 1 « 

— Natural, doi. 1 6- Ji <• 
Seakale, per dos. h 0-i6.c> 
dhallots, p. sieve 8 0- 
Spinach, bush. .. lt'20 
Tomatos, bundle U C-18^ 

-English, p. lb. 8-10 
Tnmlps per dos. 16 — 

— per bag ... S o — 

— new, buDch ... o 8 - 
Vegetable Mar- 
rows, per dos. . 7 0-10 c 

Watercress, per 

dos.baBChti. 4-0 a 
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Inportod Ftowm: jl^vTIM WmflflnOtt Prieei. 



•.<t. «.ct. 



9 0-80 



Anemooest per 

doi. Imnohest 

coronarift ... 

— falgens 

Camauons, per 

dot. bunohes ... o-U 
Fern, French (As- 
plenium adian- 
4um nigrum), p. 
doien bunches 



rreesUs, per doi. s.tf. «.d. 

bunches ... s o- 4 
Ixiaa, per dczen 

bunches 9 6-80 

Merguentes, per 

dos. bunohes ... 9 0-80 
Kose^, per bisket 4 C- 5 
Stocks, double 

white and pin^, 

dozen bunches 3 0-40 



Fmit : ATeragB Wboiasala Prieot. 
s.d. f.d. 

Grapes, AUoante, 

per lb. 
— Hambro, lb..., 
~Almerla,dos.lb. 8 c-io o 
Lemons, per case 8 O-li 
Melon^, each 



FoUage 
Aiparacua pin- s.d. s.d. 
mosus, long 
irallB, each ... 6-09 

— — medium, 

each ... 4-06 

— —short sprays 

per bunch... 10-96 

— Bprengerl ... 

— tenuisslmus.. 
Adiantom . oune^- 

turn, dos. bun. 
CrotonleaTes,dos. 
Cfcas leaves, each 
Fern. Snglish. p. 

dosen bunches 



60 - 

ATeragB WHoXeeale Prioet. 

Qaiax leaves s.d. «.d. 
(American), per 
onsen bunehes. 16-90 
Ivy-leaTes.bronse 16-90 

— long trails, 
per bundle ... 1 <^ 9 

— short green, 
dos. bunches 10-16 

Mof 8, per gross... 5 0-60 
Myrtle, dos. bun. 8 o- 4 u 
Bmilax, p. dosen 

traUs 

Hardy ^foliage 



9-16 
9 0-19 

4 0-60 
10-16 
16-90 



80-40 



Apples, bushel ... 

— Snglish, per 

sieve or half 
bushel 
per barrel. 

— Victorian and 
Tasmania n, p. 
case 

Bananas, per 
bunch 

— loose, per 



9 6-60 



1 6-80 
8 0-16 



0-19 
6 0-10 



Figs, per dozen... 
Orape- Fruit, per 



10-16 
40-80 



8 0-13 



•.d. s.d. 



9 6-80 
9 »- 4 6 



16-80 
Oranges, per cane 8 6-22 

— Blood, p. bcx 6 — 

— Jaffa, per box 14 0-16 6 

— Murla. case... 9 o — 
Peaches, dos., A. 16 0-90 

— „ B. 19 0-iO 
Pines^each ... 3 6< 6 a 
6trawberries.A.,lb. i tf- 3 6 

B.. per lb... 10-16 



R** HARKS —Trade in general is very quiet, consequent 
on the period following general holidays. Supplies of 
Sttawberrics are more numerous. 

P0TAT06. 

" DuQban, lOOs. to lifvs. ; various, home-grown, 65f. to 
4 0-60 8d«. per (on ; seed in variety. 



Srarious). 
osen bui 



nohes 



8 0-40 



euatt in Pota, fte. : ATeragv Wboleeal* Pricei. 



f . d. «. d. 

Acaeiaarmata,dos. 9 o-i9 o 
Aralia8ieboldi,p. 

dosen 4 0-60 

Araucarla excelsa, 

per dosen ... 18 0-80 
Aspidistras, green, 

per dos. ..18 0-94 

— variegated, 
perdos. ...80 0-49 

ABaIeaindioa,dos. 30 a 60 

— mollis, p. dos. 18 0-24 
Aepaxagus plu- 

mosus nanus* 

per dos. ... 9 0-19 

— Sprengerifdos. 8 0-19 
ifssimi 



• tennfssimus 
perdos. 



8 0-10 



Bedding planiB, 

8boreboxe8,each 10-16 
fiegoniaOloirede 

Lorraine, dos. 19 0-18 
Bcronia elatior, 

per dosen ... 19 0-94 
— heterophylla. 18 0-94 
Calla Mthioplea, 

per dos. ... 4 0-60 
Cinerarias, p. dos. 6 0-80 
Crotons, per dos. 19 0-80 
"¥eddel 



<GocosW( 

perdos. 
Cyclunen persi- 

cum, per dos. 15 0-24 
Cyperus alteml- 

folius, p. dos. 

— laxus, p. dos. 
Dracanaa, p. dos. 
dEricas, per doz.... 
Suonymus, dosen 
Vems, in thumbs, 

• perlOO 8 012 

— in48*s. p.dos. 4 0-10 
Ferns, in STf, dos. 19 a-94 o 

— hardyroots ... 6-10 



18 0-80 



80-60 
30-40 
» A.9A a 
19 0-30 
40-90 



Fious elastica, p. 

dos 9 19 

— repens,p.dos. 6 0-90 
Fuchsias, p. dos. 6 0-80 
Genistas, per dos. 5 0-80 
Heliotropes, per 

dozen 6 0-80 

Hydrangea, Thos. 

Hogg, p. dos. 19 0-18 

— Hortensia, p. 

dosen lO 0-16 

Kentia Belmore- 

ana, perdos... 19 0-18 

— Fosteriana, p. 

dos 19 0-91 

Latania borbonica, 

per dos. ... 9 16 
Lilium Harrisii, 

per dozen ... 12 0-18 
Marguerites, per 

aosen 6 0- 10 

Mignonette, doz. 5 0-80 
Panfie8,perbox .. 10-80 
Pelargoniums, 
per doz.. Show. 19 0-18 o 

— Ivy-leaved ... 6 0-80 

— zonal 4 0- « 

Khodanthe, doz. 6 0-60 
Rhododendrons, 

per dozen ... 24 C-39 
Roses.lI.P.'fe, per 

dozen 18 

— Crimson Ram- 
bler (large), 

each 3 6 5 

SaxlfraRapyrami- 

daJis, per doz. 12 0-15 
Spinsa japonioa, 

per doz. ... 4 0-90 
StncHs. Interme- 
diate, per dos. 4 0-60 
Verbena, Miss 
Willmott, doz. 10 0-12 



Cat Flowtn, *e. ; 

•.d. f.d. 
Fielderl, 
per dos. bun.. 8 0-40 

— mollis, ds. bun . 9 0-19 
Souvardia, per 

* dos. bunehes 6 0-80 
Cilia sethiopica, 

per dos. blooms 2 C- 3 
Camellias, perds. 

blooms 16-90 

Carnations, p. ds. 
blooms, best 
American vara. 9 6-50 
. — smaller do. ... i o- 9 o 

— Malmaisons... 8 0-19 
Cattleys, per dor. 

blooms 10 0-19 

SalTodils, per dr. 
bunch., single 
yellow 

— double, do. ... 

— Barrii con- 
snicuus 

— bicolor 

d)endrobium no- 

bile,dos.blooms 

— Wardianum ^ 
Vucharis grandi- 

flora, dos. bims. 
JSardenias, perds. 
blooms 



ATeragB Wbolenlt Prieot. 



9 0-40 
9 0-80 



3 C-4 
9 0-40 



16-90 
10-90 



4 0-60 



09 10 
10-16 



Gladiolus Colvillei. 

per bunch 
'^ypsophlia, per 

dozen bunches 8 0-60 
.Iris, Spanish, per 

dos. bunones 9 0-80 

— best EogliAh 
gi*own, bunch 

of 12 stems ... 10-13 
Ciilae (English 

forced). perbup. 9 0-80 
•Ulium auratum* 

per bunch ... 9 6-80 

— candidum, p. 

bunch 1 C- 1 6 

-— Janoifolium, 
rubnim and 
albUD... „. 9 6-86 



20-80 
90-96 



9 0-18 



80-40 
8 0-.6 



4 0-60 



10-90 



16-90 



4 0-60 



8 



•.d. s.d. 
Lilium longi' 

florum 

-- tigrinum ... 

LUy of the Valley, 

dosen bun. ... 

Marguerites, per 

dor. bunches, 

white 

— yellow 

Mignonette, doz. 

tuoches 

Narcissus, p. dos. 
bunches. Phea- 
sant's Eye 

Odontoglossum 
orlspum, pr. ds. 
blooms 

Pelargoniums, 

S. dos. bnchs. 
how 

— Zonal, double 
scarlet 

— salmon ft pink 4 0-60 
Popples, Iceland, 

dozen bunches 6 0-00 
Roses, 19 blooms, 
Niphetos ... 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jao- 
queminot ... 

— C. Mermet ... 

— Caroline Test- 
out 

— Liberty 

— Mad Chatenay 4 0-70 

— Mrs.J.Laing. 2 0-40 

— Sunrise 
Stephanotis, dos. 

trusses 
Sweet PtPas, doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses, per 

dosen blooms 
Tulips, dos. bun. 

— special double 
varieties ^. 18 0-94 



10-30 
8 0-50 



90-4 



10-90 
30-40 



30-6 
8 0-5 0, 



16-96 

9C-2 6 



40-00 



8-06 
6 0-19 




OOVBNT OAROBN FLOWBR MARKBT. 

Thb prospect of better trade h«s not been realised. 
Zonal Pelargoniums sold somewhat more readily this 
morniog. Marguerites have also an increasiog demand. 
Intermediate stocks are &een of good quality, but many 
plants were left unsold at closing tme. Cineririas also 
sell slowly. Spirseas are good in quality but lower in 
prices. Supplies of Azjilea indica are almost finished 
for the season, while those of Cyclamen are practically 
over. Ericas are of good quality. £. ventricpsa 
magniflcaln beautifully flowered plants realise up. to 
4«. each ; £. Spenceriaoa is very pretty ; eupplles of 
£. Cavendibltil hold out well. Boronia elatior can now 
be had in cxcelleutly-grown plants. Some good plants 
of Metrosideros are now obtainable. Hydrangeas are 
good and plentiful. Show Pelargoniums, now that 
the zonals are so good and plentiful, do not sell as 
freely as formerly. Ivy-leaved varieties include 
Galilee, Mrs. Mawley, Madame Crous^e and Souvenir 
de Chas. Turner. Plants of the newer varieties Baden 
Powell and Leopold are seen, but for general work the 
older sorts still hold their own. Saxifraga pyramidalis 
and Verbena Miss Willmott are botli good in quality. 
For extra fine specimens of Rose Crimson Rambler 
prices vary from bs. to 10*. M. each. The II.- P. s 
are not so good, and many of the variety Madame 
Lcvavasscur are of poor quality. Heliotrope does 
not sell very readily ; Rhodanthe clears out well. 
There is little variation in trade for Palms, Ferns, and 
' other foliage plants. Ferns have a som« what increased 
demand, but supplies are very large. Bedding plants 
are now plentifully arriving, the stalls under the new 
French Mar ket being well filled . 

Cur Flowers. 
Never was trade more uncertain ; there seemed a 
little revival at the end of last week, but this morning 
'-things were very quiet, and large quantities of. splendid 
.material were left over at clo3ing-tlme. Supplies of 
'Roses are considerably in excess of all demands, and 
splendid blooms remain untold. Prices for Lilium 
longiflorum arc down to the lowest ebb. Supplies of 
Daffodils are now getting shori,'but good **bico]ors'' 
are plentiful. Spanish Iris are over-plentiful ; the best 
English-grown flowers make good prices, but Jersey 
supplies are overdone, and arc offered at low prices. 
Stephanotis flowers are good; G«rdenias are very 
plentiful and low in price. Gladiolus Colvillei ** The 
Bride" and the pink variety are noticed on the stalls, 
also double and sicgle scarlet Anemones. Lilji of the 
Valley is again more plentiful, and consequently lower 
in price. Carnations are over-abundant. Sweet Peas 
are good, but supplies are large. A. II., Covent Garden^ 
May 3, 19C5. 

THK WBATHER. 

MCTKOBOLOOIGAL OBSERVATIONS Uken in tht 
Royal Horticultural Society's Oardens at Wlsl«y, 
Surrey. Height above sea - level . 150 feet. The 
following are the ** mean " readings for (ht i 
ending AprU 29. 1906. 



THE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 
Fftqutefd Showers vnlh High Winds - Tho day tempvft- 
tures have been about average and very e\iuabl*-Ui« 
highest readings varying only from 51' to 58*. The 
nights were all warm, and on none of them did the 
exposed thermometer fall lower than to within 4* of the 
freezing-point. The ground is rather warmer than it 
was a week ago^ and is now at about a seasonable 
temperature at 9 feet deep, and about V colder than 
the avc rage.at l foot deep. Rain foil on five days to the 
total depth of three-quarters of an inch. The percola- 
tion through both gauges, which had almotd ceased on 
April 95, recommenced on the followirg day. and sn«'all 
amounts have come through every day hince then. Tb* 
sun shone on an avti-age for three hour.<i a day. which la 
nearly two and a half hours a day hhort o' a neasonaUe 
dui-ation at'thfs time of year. The winds luve been 
high, and the direction mostly some point between 
south and west. On the Ibt tho mean velocity for the 
windiett hour amounted to 18 miles, direction sonih- 
#est. The Average, aiuount of moUture in the air at 
8 PM. was as much as 8 per cent, in excess of the mean 

April. 

Frequent Baint and Cloudy f'ky.— Tht day .temperatures 
were as a rule low. Indeed, there at no time occurred 
more than flfjryarm days in succession, and ^ven then 
the highest reading was only 6V*. On the other hand 
the nights were mostly warm, and the greatest oold, as 
ahown by the exposed thermometer, was 9* of froat, 
which id a high extreme minimum for the month 
Rain, hail, snow or sleet foil on as many as twenty days 
the average number for April being thirteen.- The fallr, 
although veiy frequent, were never very heavy, the 
measui-ement on the wettest day falling short of half an 
inch. The afgregate quantity, for tho month was }u»t 
over 9 inches, which is slightly in t-xcess of the 
April average. Ot that amount about one-third» 
or three-quarters of an inch, came through both perco- 
lation gauges. This was a very gloomy April, the 
average daily record of clear sunbhine being only 3| 
hours, which is If hours a day below the mean for the 
montli, and making it the most cloudy April since 
1£88, or for seventeen years. The windd were, ap a rule» 
light, and in no hour did the mean velocity exceed 
18 miles -direction W.N.W. For 174 hours or seven 
days, the direction of the wind was some point between 
north and cast. The atmosphere was unusually faumid» 
the mean amount of moisture in the air at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon being as much as m per cent, in excess of 
the average for April. E. Jf., BerkhamtUd, May 9, 1906. 

IFor oefttoC ''tempercjkare and eonditUm o baramtUr oi 
time of going to iYcas, $ee p. 280.] 



GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 

Mb. C. Munkinos. for the past five years General 
Foreman in the Oai dens, Bloxholm Hall, Lincoln, 
as Gardener to Sir Q. Whicucote, Bart., Aswarby 
Hall, Foikingham. Lincoln. 

Mr. W. PAhKEH, formerly Gardener to Lobd St. 
LsvAN, St. Michael's Mount, Corxiwall, as Gardener 
to F. Hall, Esq.. Park Hall, Mansfield, Notts. 

Mr. David hobeutson, for nearly three years Foreman 
in The Qai>den8. Sprlngkell, Dumfriesshire.- as 
Oardencs- t9 the Hon. Mrs. Dean Mosgaut* 
Ardcaudrisk, Wexford. Ireland. 

Mr. F. G. Brewer. The Orange Gardens, Brentwood, 
and previoufly three years Gardener to R. E. John- 
ston, Feq . Terlink's Park, Harlow. Essex, as Gar- 
dener to C. G. Beale, Esq., Biyntirion,Bontddu« 
Dol^elly. Merioneth. 

Mr. F. TiLiiURr, for tome time Foreman in Mr. John 
PROCTOK's^^ur^ery, Portooello, and previously at 
I^nford Aall, Norfolk, as Gardener to Jakbs 
Parker, Esq., Clovelly, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 

Mr. P, J. Lucx&KU. previously with the late F.G. Lloti>, 
Esq', Lang:cy House, Slough, as Gardiner and 
Raiiiff at Uopedene, Holmbury. St. Mary, near 
Dorking. 

Mr. Charles Cousins, for ten years General Assistant 
to Mr. LocKiK, Diddington Pall Gardens, Bunting- 
don, as Gardener to G. D. Newton, Esq., Croxton 
Park, 81. Neots, Hunts. 

Mr. H. Mossop as Gardener to R. R. Lempbibse, Esq » 
Rczel Manor, Jersey. 

Mr. H. Tkeev, for upwards of eight years Gardener to 
A. n. Benson, Esq., as Garaencr to S. M. Roose- 
velt, EStTt Roosevelt Hall. Lake Skaneateles, New 
York State. U.S.A. He will sail on May 10. - 

Mr. W.HowB, aiAo., for the past two and a half yeara 
Forenian in tho Gardens st Park Hill, Streatham 
Common, as Gardent- r to Lord Stanley, Coworth. 
Park, Sunningdale, Berks. 

Mr. James White, for some time Foreman in The 
Garden^^hotms Home. Wak«:fleld. as Gardener to 
Colonel ToRiN, Upper Berwick House, Shrewsbury. 

Mr. WiCLiAii McNicou for the vsst three yean 
Gardener to.Colouel Wilson, Bannockburn BQiu^e, 
as Gardener to Captain Grant, Kilgraston, Perth- 
shii-e. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wm Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross— New Roses, Cannaa» 
Phloxes. &c. 

Auos PERRY, Hardy Plant Farms, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.— Water Plants. 

Co-OPERAiivji.BRES, Ltd. Wappiug Buildings, Liver- 
pool-Alpine and Herbaceous Plauu, Seeds, dkc. 

Harky Barker, Rosemount, Whittlesford, Cambs.— 
Hardy Plants. 
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AISWEU If UliafHIEITl 

snflcieiit eTldonoe in the shoots themselves 
' frcKPn which to detennine whether the floweis 
hftVB been eaten by birds or have faUea stfter 
loJQiy from froel We snepsfit.the IsMer ie 
i toe oinse, but as jon. have the tieee under year 
kMnediate 4»bservatioB, it should be .an easj 
laaMer to fotm a oorrect opinion in siMdi a case. 
The seeds reoeived are under ezaniniktion. 



ikivnioujfi : A, K. The Anriciila tmss is one 
Irssn an ordinavj boiider yariely. The farina 
In the oentxe of the flower shoifs it to be; of 
• the Primula AmriciLla parentage. It is donbt- 
Jess adapted for border culture, but is of no 

. value whatsoeTor as an exhibitioii varietj. 

Boons: Porpieared. FidorM FvtMctl TrM omd 
fiEhrafr (Mifwr^, by W. DaUimere, i» an exeeHent 
and inexpensive book on the subject^ price 
1«. dd. poat-free. BhaMiif%l FUnpenn§ Treu. and 
Shmhs, by John Weathers^ jnrice 5s. 4d. pest^ 
. fhxe ; and Tree$ and 8hruh$foT JEn^h 6i»rdfnt, 
hj £. T. Cook, price 18f. 6d. poBt>>free» are aM>re 
elaborate works on the same sobjeet. The 
Above works ean be obtained from our Pub- 
liahini^ B^Mrtment. 

9oni>n4Cx Miztctb: flf. J. M. -We copy the 
Jbjlowiiig recipe from page ld6 of the OaUMdar 
mfOmrdM, Qperoiumt, issued by our Pablishing 

' Dsvartmentj price 7|d. post free. Dissolve in 
a large wooden or earthenware* tub 2 lb. of 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) in- two gallons 
of hot water. Then put 2 lb. of freshly-slaked 
. lune into another tub with two gaUons of water 
so that a creamy fluid is made. Thm pour the 
I Ume solution into the copper solution and stir 
weAh Add twenty gallons of water andeon- 
tinne to stir. The mixture (which should be 
of a blue colour) is applied with a syringe or a 
i^eial form of spraying machine. 

''BnowKine'' IN Yunts: W.H, 8. This disease 
is called by the French "Bronissure." We 
have not heard of its having any ether name. 
nie issue of the Gard€ner$' C^ronide for 
August 19, 1893, can probably be obtained on 
application to our Publishing Department. 

Cabkaqb FiiAhtb : Jl, 4" Bon. You should know 
better than we what is the matter. We do not 
see any fungus, but it is possible the sUme- 
teogus is present. 

Cucmf BBS LsAvxs : J{Mdsr. There is no trace 

of disease. The leaves have been scerched« and 

the bleached edges strongly suggest the 

. . presence of deleterious fumes, or the use of an 

faaectJcdde when the foliage is dan^p. 

VaiAAQB OF Skowdbop and DAVifonii. : J. K. £. 
The qpots are dne in the flrst instance to insect 
punetures. Fungi of various kinds afterwards 
have settled on the wounds. The injury is not 
serious, and is not likely to appear another season 
unless the punctures are repeated. 

Faiab's Balsam : E. 0. C. D. F'dpulos balsami- 
feta has nothing to do with benzoin. Thia is 
obtained from Styraz Benzoin, and possibly 
from other plants. We do not know that a 
eemmercial preparation of any kind is obtained 
Irem the Poplar, which, however, is very 
In^pnuit. 

CUnnwBfts' Nones : A, JB. W, In the circum- 
stances you describe you cannot be legally 
dismissed at the end of the. first week. We 
caunot undertake to reply to questions through 
the post* 

IiAHfrsKN Slidxs : EnqwirtT. Apply to Mr. W. G. 
Smith, 121, High Street, South Dunstable, or 
to Mr. J. Gregory, 00, Canterbury Bd., Croydon. 

XtAiOMMiM'. J. H. The yellow appearance will 
proba bly disapp ear as growth goe<on. zmQOi^ 

LsBA AMABiLis : j7B, W. This handsome-leaved 
species requires to be cultivated in a stove 
temperature, and if planted out is capable of 
producing a good effect trained to the pillars of 
the house. The plant is very ornamental also 
when grown as dwarf specimens in smi^ pots. 
Tou may propagate the species .from cntUngs 
inserted in a porous compoiet over bottom-heat. 

' Kbokabinu Lkaves: /. C. Tour leaves are 
. aCeet^ with the ^ilver-leaf disease*, supposed 
to be due to a fungus, 8tereum« Cut the awcted 



shoots away and bnm them. Turn oat as much 
of the soil as you can, and replace with f reshloam. 

Kaiobs ov Fi^ants: JC. B. F. AntixrhinuB 
Asarina.^(?. IT. P. Sparmannia afrioana.— 

A. B. H, I and 2, both forms of Iris pamila ; 
8, Anemone nemorosa var. Bobinseniaoa; 4, 
aipparently Arabia "ludda, specimen smaU and 
inoonclnsive. — H, B, W. Oaaphalium Janatum. 
--{7. 5. 1, Miltonia flavescens ; % MaziUsria 
porphyrostele. — B, I, Brassia verrucosa.— 
C. L. CcBlogyne nitida and-variety alha.— 

B. jB. /. Man^olia ooBspieua.-— F. W. C, 3» 
SttSifraga granulata.--Xandsca|»0. 1, Crypto- 
meria japonica ; 2, Sequoia sempervirens ; i, 
Tsuga capadensis ; 4, variety of Thuya orien- 
talis; 5, Abies nobilis; 6, Libooedrus deonr- 
rens. — J. 8, 1, Viburnum plicatum; 2, Y. 
tomentosum ; 8, Forsythia suspensa ; 4^ Pruqutft 
pseudo-Cerasus, semi-douUe variety; 6, 4^t 
week; 6, Polygonum curoidatum. — Brook, L. 
1, Pyrns aria variety ; 2, a Poplar, probably the 
We«ping Aspen , P. tremula.— (7. D. FritiSaria 
obliqua. Thuya doiabrata, Eupatorium, perhaps 
Weinmannianum, Cytisus austriaous. The 
q>eeimens were in such a miserable condition 
that we are unable to name then more tally .— 

C. /. P. Cytisus anstriacus. 

Pbach-lxavss : Jj, F, See answer given below to 
" Perplexed." Cut back tiie shoots to ai point 
below the diseased leaves, and q|>ray with 
potassium aulphide next spring. 

PnoToonAPH: /. C. We believe the plant is 
Bucomis punctata. If so, it ia not uncommon. 

Plakts von ViMuniBS : Jf . M. P. In answer to 
your question respecting the best plants for 
fumiBhing a supply of cut flowers, and to be 
grown affainst the back wall of a vinery, we 
should advise Pelargoniums, both the Ivy 'leaved 
Mad the sonal types. ThoEO would furnish n 
supply of flowers early in the season and before 
the Vines had completely shaded the interior 
of the house. The various species of Annraffus 
used for decorative effect would succeed in this 
position, but any plants that are grown under 
such conditions will become more or less weak 
in growth, as soon as the foliage of the Vines 
has excluded direct rays of light from reaching 
them. In any case, be careful that you do not 
select for pluiting in a vinery any f pecies of 
plants that are known to be special^ liable to 
attacks from mealy bug, thrip, or other insect 
pests. The introduction of flowering plaata 
mto a vinery is frequently productive of dis- 
appointment and loss rather than of pleasure 
and profit. 

PLVic-Taas : F. O. The shoot is very badly 
infested with the " Silver-leaf" disease, eommeil 
to stone fruits, and it would be advisable to 
bum the tree at once. 

Baspbsubt Grub : 8, F. P. The buds are attacked 
by the grub of the Baspberry-moth (Lampronia 




Fig. 118.— T.AMPSOKIA KUBIXLLA : UASPBBBBT HOTB. 

rubiella, fig. 118). The caterpillars pass the 
winter in the earth. The eggs are hatched in 
the flower, the cater^llars making their way 
out by a hole at the base. Cart-grease smeared 



rqwi4ihnhMio<#:ibatJ>Pi%i«BJ 
Mm wjMhad i— id tbeLiitenis, mi^t.he inkL 
In^aay ease all4AQted canes should he knmt. 
For a ftdler acooutt^ see Wcatvood in fMemt' 
OkrofMcie for 166$« p; 757. 

^CDM. ost Wjosu: F. W. F. Tour weed Is mm 
of the Coofervoid Algae. For meaar of 
eradicating it faom your water, see snswei to. 
•'M. M. P.'* 

ToicAxos : E. J: W, There is no disease pcesent. 
The spotting iaeansed by a chUl and wfll aofc 
affect future geowth. Probably ^ne part «f the- 
house is more exposed tedcaughts thanthe other. 

TuLire : J. 8. We do not see any luaspas, and 
attribute ik'e -mppeaxaanow to hail or violent 
raiA-ste(mBS.--I>.4?.jr. The planta are attacked 
by a fnngus, Selevetinia .parasitioa, and sboald 
be buruM. at once. 

UNTiDiNnssjUinDiaaetinBAT tu iiAxnAuiicvLA 
Show : /. O, Tou should address your com- 
plaint to headquarters. 

YiMUANb PxACH LuAVBS: B^rpUxed, The blotches 
on the Yine^leaves hajve been eaassd by drip 
Arom the roof, and then snnli ght acMng on the 
wet surface of the leaf scalcung has resatted. 
The Peach-leaves are attaoked by a tegos 
causing** leaf-earl "{BxoasuBdefennans). The 
most certain cure is to cut baek all aissted 
ahedbitain8t.bdiandthediflea8edleaves. Spisy 
the trees with potasrium sulfihide nextsprim; 
Just when the leaf-bods are beginning to e^psnol 

T^Kn Buns : W, J. EendM. Two spades efmitaa 
were present in the Yine-buds : (IV an actire 
species bel<»gtng to the family of cheese^mitss 
(Tyroglyphldtt), but is proliaUy ptedaoeoot,. 
and harmless to the Yines; (2) tlie Yine-biid 
mite, Eriophyes (Phytoptus] vitis ; this is- 
undoubtedly the species whi€li is causing ihe^ 
injury to the Yines. Jt is a verydestractiTe 
species on the continent of Europe^ hat ia 
fortunately very rare in this oountry. It is 
closely related to the Currant-bud mite, sad 
like the latter is very diifleult to deal with 
when once established. Tou cannot do better 
than cut away all the infected buds and bom 
them ; but even this method may not Btfte- 
rially check the pest. Yarious washes have hsea 
recommended, both at home and abfuad, ss a 
remedy against the Currant-bud mite ; bat the 
careful experiments conducted at Welram have 
abundantly proved that both dipping and 
spraying with various compounds have proved 
absolutely useless. 

Yuia LuAv : /. 8. The small spots have been 
caused by minute drops of water falling on 
the leal at a time when the temperature is 
falling. Theae spots bec<muttg dbiUed th&^ 
green colour of the leaf is destroyed snd 
changed into a bnown gummy substsnce. 
Effective ventilation, e^tecially early ia th». 
morning, will eheek the diseasew 

YiOLBTS : E. W, D. Our rule as to varieties of 
florists' flowers applies to Yiolets, whi^ we^ 
cannot undertake to name. Send ,.thsm to- 
some nuraerjmau who oultivates thsee plants* 
in large numbers, and he will compare them, 
witii growing specimens. 

Wbbds on OaKAMBMTAL Watuu i M. M. P. The^ 
method adopted with success by the tficlygsn 
Agricultural College in destroying noiioufr 
weeds in lakes and ponds was as follows :--fi7 
means of a spraying-machine, a mixture xt 
copper sulphate 4 lb., unslaked lime 4 lb., water 
60 gallons, was applied over the swfaoe of the* 
water. Althongh the entomologist at that- 
college reported that no harm restdted to fishes- 
and frogs by these sprayings, it would be- 
advisable .to keep stock and waterfowl for a» 
reasonable period from water thua treated. 
■ Whitb Pbucbosb: Halstead. This is not na- 
commcn. 

eoviWNiCATioMs Rbcxivbd. — H. FTceu (kiodJy do so)» 
^W, W.-R. 8-~S. W. F.-A. 8.-W. B.-K. V. A fljWy 
OJga Fedtecbenko. St. Petersburg— H. K-W. W. & 
Co.-T. & Co., Truro-E. M.-G. T. B.-F. O. T.- 
W. J. B.-^ec. Boysl gociety-D. I.- J. H., RochsBtcrv 
N.Y.-B. A. B.-i. B.-J.H.A.-E. O. C.-Aiuioss- 
W. B. H. « 8oDS>-J. E. G.-8ub8crlber, Milsn^ 
W. T.-J. S.-r W. F.-E. C, Auckland (letter has- 
been forwsrfedHH. C. H., MasMraes, Porto Blco- 
W. H.-G. W.-P. M.-N. It B^W. W.-K., Enfleld- 
E. If .-Mits C.-C. R.-W. W.-F. J.-W. G. B. -Ft^L- 
W. 8.-R. M.— F. J.—H* W. W.StToremsn— R., D.— 
W.P.R. 
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THE CHELSEA PHYSIC GAEDEN. 

THERE are some amoog us Mill who have 
an affection for the old Physic Garden 
at Chelsea, which is associated with eo many 
personal reminiscence?, and hallowed by eo 
much that is of enduring botanical and 
historical interest. In the strajzgle for exist- 
ence it seemed more than once as if the 
garden must succumb. Its natural protectors 
found its maintenance beyond their powers. 
The associations with Sloane, Philip 
Miller, Lindley, N. B. Ward, Fortune, 
Ttomas Moore, and many others who 
laboured within its walU went for nothing. 
The Rojal Society, which was asked to come 
to the rescue, politely declined to assist 
the Society of Apothecaries in carrjing 
on the establishment. The College of 
Physicians was equally unsympathetic. 
The Society which had done so much for 
medical botany in the pa&t ultimately 
applied for permission to relinquish their 
trust. The Treasury was applied to in order 
that the students of the Boyal College of 
Science might obtain the privileges which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by the medical 
students of the London hospitalp. Enquiry 
was made, and eyentually a scheme was 
elaborated for providiog an income for the 
garden and for re-establishirg it as a 
botanic garden. By this scheme the Trustees 
of the Loidon parochial charities were 



invested with the caire of the garden and 
the management . of its funds (less than 
£1,000 a year), of which the Government 
supplies the magnificent sum of £150 ! A 
Committee was appointed, consisting of 
seventeen persons, the Society of Apothe- 
caries having, alternately with the College 
of Physicians, the right to nominate a 
member, so that the connection with the 
original holders is still in some slight 
measure preserved. The Committee seems 
an unwieldy one, comprising many members 
not generally known as in any way connected 
with botanical or horticultural science. 
Among them, however, are others, such as 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Dr. Scott, Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, and Professor Farmer, who 
can appreciate and direct the work of the 
garden. As scientific adviser the Committee 
is fortunate is possessing such a man a^f 
Professor Farmer. 

The first Annual Report of the Committee 
of Management, dated January, 1905, is now 
before us, and from it we learn what has 
been done up to this time. 

So far as the proper work of the garden^ 
is concerned, we have already had oppor- 
tunities of commenting upon that. We now 
learn that on the new buildings which mere 
necessitated a sum of £6,000 has been ex- 
pended, of which £4,050 was advanced by the 
Trustees, to be repaid in thirty years out of 
the income of the garden, so that the 
financial prospects of the garden can hardly 
be said to be very brilliant. The laboratory 
and lecture- room have been found to be 
admirably suited to the purposes for which 
they were intended. These, purposes, stated 
briefiy, are (1) to render assistance in the 
teaching of botany ; (2) to provide material 
and opportunity for botanical investigation. 

Courses of lectur<>B in advanced botany 
have been or will begivenbySirW.Thiselton- 
Dyer, Dr. Scott, Professor Reynolds Green, 
Professor Farmer, Professor Oliver, Dr. 
Rendle, Mr. A. D. Hall, Mr. V. H. Black- 
man, and Mr. A. G. Tansley. The avera^^e 
attendance on Professor Green's lectures on 
" Vegetable Physiology " was about seventy. 

The laboratory is chiefly used by the 
students of the Royal College of Science and 
one of the smaller laboratories has been 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Francis 
Darwin for his experimental researches. 
Mr. Darwin has aleo removed the scientific 
library belonging to his father, the late 
Charles Darwin, to the lecture-room in the 
new building. This library is available for 
the use of students under proper regulations. 
The connection with the name and work of 
Darwin will add greatly to the prestige of 
the eEtablishment. Sir William Ramsay is 
also mentioned in the Report as engaged in 
making certain experiments in connection^ 
with the nutritive value of certain classes of 
manures. 

The garden ia not intended as a recrea- 
tion-ground, but for the use of students and 
their teachers, and for the supply of 
specimens to various educational bodies in 
London. 

The old Lebanon Cedar, the last of the 
four which were the earliest planted in 
this country, had to be removed. It had 
been dead for some years, F.nd though its 
removal was objected to on sentimental 
grounds, it was really a matter of necessity. 

The Committee regret to report the resigna- 
tion from various causes of several of the 



original member?, including Lord Bedesdale 
and Professor Vines. Professor Farmer^s 
services are appropriately acknowledged, 
and the Report concludes with the following 
commendation of the work of the Curator : — 

"The Committee desire to express their 
highest approbation of the work performed 
by the Curator, Mr. Hales. The wonderful 
improvement in the state of the garden . . . 
is patent to all who have known it in recent 
years. The Committee recognise that the 
time, attention and constant care bestowed 
on the garden by Mr. Hales have been a 
labour of love, and they are glad to have 
this opportunity of formally congratulating 
him on the success of his work.'' 

This is high praise, but we know that it 
is well merited^ Locg may the old garden 
flourish I ..r 



EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION. 

iConeludedfromp, 132.) 

PoT-cuLTURS ExpxBiMENTS. — Criticism of pot- 
culture experiments as occasionally conducted on 
the Continent and elsewhere has at times been 
justifiable, chiefly from defects in the methods 
and from general oonolueions being founded upon 
▼ery limited evidence. Faulty work of this kind 
is of little consequence so long as it is simply 
induliced in as a form of amusement, but when it 
is claimed as scientific and the results are given 
to the world, the matter assumes' a different 
aspect, and it is not surprising, if such experi- 
ments are attacked by critics. 

Well-organised sj stems of pot-culture, on the 
other hand, are capable of rendering substantial 
service in several directions. As an introduction 
to more extended work, as a means of reducing 
time, labour, and expense in preliminary investi- 
gations, also for dealing with bye-questions or 
problems arising out of larger experiments, pot- 
culture should constitute an important aid to the 
student. 

The best example in this country of well- 
designed work in the direction indicated may 
be seen in the Pot-culture Station at the Boyal 
Ac^ricultural Society's Wobum Experimental 
Farm. It was founded under the Bill's Bequest 
to investigate the effects of certain soil sub- 
stances which occur in very small quantities, but 
much other useful work is included in its scope. 
Dr. J. A. VoelcVer is the Director, and under his 
experienced supervision it is developing into a 
most interesting department of the Society's 
work. Photographs are taken of the plants in all 
stages, analyses are also prepared of soils and 
crops, and much valuable information is accumu- 
lating, a portion of which has already been pub- 
lished as reports in the Society's Journal. The 
Director has the assistance of a fully qualified 
chemiat of long practical experience in Mr. 
H. M. Freear, and the utmost care is bestowed 
upon the whole of the work. Any institution or 
private investigator desiring to commence such 
experiments would do well to take this estab- 
lishment as a model. Permission to inspect it can 
be readily obtained on application to the Director. 

Under the best of systems there is much that is 
unavoidably artificial in pot-culture, and results 
may be unduly influenced in several ways. Soil 
temperature, moisture, aeration, and root area 
are all difficult to assimilate to the conditions 
prevailing when plants are grown in the <^>en 
soil. The kind of pot employed in^uences the 
first to a great extent, and many forms have been 
tried with varying results. Zinc pots have bem 
most largely used, iut are objectionable for 
several reasons, the chief being the effects pro- 
duced by quick heating and cooling, which are 
difficult to guard against, even when a double- 
cased 'form is used. These are now being 
generally discarded in favour of glazed earthen- 
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utaf e i^ota, which are noli sabjeot to such BUdden 
changetf of temperature, bat they are heary, and 
require much care to avoid breakages. 

The regulation of the soil moisture necessitates 
the same attention in each case, the amount of 
water supplied must be noted, and if the drain- 
ings have to be examined for the determination 
of their constituents, a tap is provided for the 
purpose at the base of the pot. In some cases 
where the experiment is of short duration, 
nothing is removed until the completion of the 
work, or at the end of each season ; but this is 
open to serious objections if there is much 
accumulation of water beneath the roots. 

Aeration is still more difficult to control in a 
manner approximate to natural conditions. It 
is usually attempted by means of a false bottom 
to the pot, to which air is admitted either by a 
pipe rising to the top and remaining constantly 
open, or by an aperture near the base covered 
with metallic or other netting to exclude insects, 
&c. Both systems are necessarily artificial, and 
if not controlled with great care they may result 
either in . excessive or in insufficient aeration, 
which will affect the behaviour of the plants to 
some extent. 

The root area affords another difficulty when 
dealing with many farm and garden plants, the 
roots of which extend far into the soil. A pot 
18 inches deep and 14 or 15 inches in diameter is 
a large size, and filled with soil it becomes a 
heavy object to move about ; yet this does not 
provide adequate space for the free rooting of 
most field crops. In the majority of cases, 
therefore, root restriction is induced, which 
again influences the behaviour of the plants. 

In regard to all these defects it must be said 
that if kept uniform, all the plants being sub- 
jected to exactly the same conditions, and a 
sufficient number being employed, they will be 
all fairly comparable amongst themselves, though 
the actual growth may not correspond to that of 
plants under natural conditions. This will not 
prevent useful work being accomplished with due 
judgment ; the danger is when total crops, Ac, 
are calculated from the results by the acre, and 
compsured with field crops. The differences be- 
tween the various experiments may be shown in 
that way for the sake of illustration, but even 
that is open to objection, and perhaps the best 
form of displaying the results is as percentages 
of a normal crop experiment. 

One difficulty in such experiments is to have 
in each pot as nearly as possible an equal amount 
of soil in an equal degree of consolidation. To 
aid in this the soil must be« thoroughly mixed 
before it is used, and it should be in an even 
state as regards moisture; if wet it will settle 
into too hard a mass, and if dry it will not be 
easy to moisten it adequately afterwards. If the 
soil is weighed out in amounts of 50 or 60 lb., it 
will be found a difficult matter to fill that in to an 
equal level in a number of pots, and if several 
persons are entrusted with the work there will be 
a marked difference. A few pounds should be 
placed in at a time, and lightly " firmed " with 
a wooden rammer ; but too much care cannot be 
exercised in this operation, and some experi- 
ence is also needed to regulate the process of 
consolidation satisfactorily. 

Becords must be kept of the weight of pot?, 
soil and plants. Measurements will also be 
advisable in some cases, and every detail in the 
growth of the plants should be noted. The 
weather conditions must be observed, and in- 
jurious or beneficial influences duly valued. The 
amount of foliage, development of individual 
leaves, the time of flowering, the maturation of 
seed, fruit, root, or the whole plants, are all 
points which demand attention and recording. 
In manurial experiments it may be essential 
to prepare a series of exact analyses, ko that 
altogether a great amount of work is involved. 



Protection of the plants from birds is necessary 
in many instances, and at .Woburn this is accom- 
plished by yieans of &n arched iron structure 
covered with wire netting, but anything of this 
kind could bo easily made without much expense^ 



FlO. 119.- LISSOCHILUS PURPrRATUS. 

For convenience also in moving the pots about 
these are in the institution named placed upon 
low wheeled trolleys running upon rails, so that 
the pots can be taken under the cover of a glass 
roof when requisite. 



noted ; and at the conclusion a full record must 
be taken of the results. 

Much ^ore could be written upon the impor- 
tant subject of experimental cultivation, for it is 
practically inexhaustible. For example, experi- 
ments in plant improvement, in the application 
of insecticides and fungicides, and in the best 
commercial sources of the essential elements, all 
come within its scope. Enough has,' however, 
been said to show how much interest there is in 
work of this character, and to indicate to un- 
trained beginners the methods upon which it 
should *be founded. In the future ho^tioultunsts 
will probably be called upon to do Bi«ehniore in 
this direction than hitherto, and every gardener 
who desires to stand high in his calling should, if 
required, be at least prei>ared to carry out work 
of the kind upon a sound scientific baais. B, Leati 
Castle, 



OICIID lOTES AID SLEUlllt 



LISSOCHILUS PURPUEATUS, Iwdl. 

An inflorescence of this fine species is sent as 
by Mr. A. J. Beid from The Gardens, The Chase, 
Famham Koyal, Bucks, with the information 
that the tubers were received from Central Africa, 
and that the leaves are long and narrow. The 
inflorescence, over 8 feet in length, bore on the 
upper part a number of very attractive flowers. 
The sepals and broader petals are of pale rosy- 
lilac colour. The side lobes of the labellom are 
greenish with some indistinct purple markioga, 
and the expanded front lobe, down which extends 
some irregular raised lines, bright roee-purple 
colour. 

The Lissochilus and allied Eulophias of this 
class are widely distributed in Africa, and are 
among the showiest of terrestrial Orchids, hut 
owing to the fact that their requirements are not 
yet understood in gardens, it is only occasionallj 
that they are seen in flower. The probability is 
that they are grown in an atmoHphere that is toe 
close and moist, for a correspondent writing from 
the Transvaal recently, after remarking on the 



Fig. 120.— LISSOCHILUS purpuratus: flowers kosy-lilac. 

(yoiural size.) 



The pot-culture experiments specially referred 
to in these remarks are those devoted to fleld 
crops, garden vegetables, or fruit-trees, but it is 
obvious that many others can be undertaken on a 
smaller scale, for which an ordinary greenhouse 
would suffice. The general principles of manage- 
ment, recording, &c., are equally applicable, and 
can be modified to meet particular requirements. 
A complete record should be had at starting of 
plants and soil; everything supplied must be 



beauties of the yellow Lissochilus speciosns and 
some other white, rose - coloured, and purple 
species, stated:— "The conditions imder which 
these beautiful and hardy Lissochili grow are as 
follows : In the open veldt among grass ; soil a 
sandy loam, light or dark. They commence t^ 
grow about the end of July, and flower through* 
out September and October. There is no rain 
from end of April till Augu&t at the earliest. 
Thermometer in summer at a maximum 
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of 90'; in winter, at the end of May and 
June, down to 16". Altitude 5.000 to* 6^000 feet 
Their bulbs are only about 1 inch below the 
surface, and the ground is hard and dry during 
winter. There is no shelter of any kind for 
them." This applies to the Transvaal species, 
and it suggests that they would be nearly, if not 
quite, hardy in this country if they could be got 
to work into our seasons, which are the reverse of 
those in their -native habitats. The treatment 
for Lissochilus purpuratus and others of the more 
tropical African species of the class which form 
chains of underground tubers might also be 
regulated in some degree in the light of the 
notes given. 

MECONOPSIS INTEGRIFOLIA. 

In the Oardenert* Chronicle for April 1 last, a 
paragraph appears in which a doubt is expressed 
as to whether the plant figured under the above 
name in the Flora and Sylva, Part 24 ^Bfarcb, 
1905), from a plant flowered by Messrs. " Bee & 
Co.," of Meston, is of the same species as Messrs. 
Veitch'e plant illustrated in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle for October 1, 1904. 

In the figure of Messrs. Bee's plant cited 
above,! the two immature capsules are dra«?n 
with stales respectively | and | inch long. 
Appended is Franchet's original description of 
Meconopeis integrifolia,* from which it will be 
6een that this plant has a very short thick style 
with ibroad, radiating stigmas. Indeed, so short 
is the style that the stigma may almost be 
desosibed as sessile. 

An inspection of some fifty-odd specimens from 
my herbarium, and of the plants exhibited 
by Messrs. Veitch at the Horticultural Hall on 
April 25 last, failed to reveal a single example 
ehowing any tendency towards the production of 
an elongated style. 

Itt the description of Messrs. Bee's plant, 
whidi appeared in the Gardeners* Chronicle for 
September 17, 1904, the following statement was 
made: — ^*The flowers, each borne on a stout 
peduncle 12 to 14 inches in length, axe of a 
delicate soft yellow colour, and rise in succession 
from the thick tujt of leaves, different from other 
Eastern members of the genus, so that it is 
expected to prove a perennial plant." 

From the part of the above statement which is 
italicised, it is to be inferred that the writer means 
the plant is Ecapigerous. Franchet** describes 
Meconopsis integrif olia as caulescent. In the Qar^ 
deners* Chronicle for October 1, p. 241, the above 
important difference was noted, and the sug- 
l^estion made that it was "probably because 
English-raised plants are weak." Neither in the 
Kew Herbarium nor amongst my specimens 
and the living plants raised from seed sent home 
by him is there a single example in which the 
flowers are other than cauline. Further, I never 

* Meconopsis inUgrifclia, Franchet, Bull. Soc. Bot. 
France,'xxxiil. (1880), 889.—" Souche 6pais8e, couverte au 
collet des debris des aDclennes feuilles ; plante toute 
h^riss^e de longs polls roux, tr6s abondants surtout sur 
lesp^Jdoncules ; feuilles basilaires triplinervdes dtroito- 
ment lancdoldes ou lanc^oliSes-lin^alres, loDguement 
att^nu^es b. la base en ud pdtioleail^, souvent plus long 
que le limbe, bri^vement att^nudes^ uu peu aigUes au 
fiommet, trfes entl6re8 sur les bords : tiges de 2-4 d6ci- 
mdtres, portant 3—5 feuilles semblables aux basilaires, 
les sup<iricures contigUes aux fleurs : deux ou trois 
flours en grappe, ordinaircment lODguemcnt pddon- 
cuiees, tr68grande8(7— lOcent. diam.)d'un jaunesoufre ; 
pdtales largement obovales, arrondis au sommet ; filets 
etamlnaux glabres, peu dilat(5es vers le haut ; anthdres 
ovales ; ovaire obloDg, couvert des soles apprim<Ses jaun- 
^tres; style convexe - pyramidal tr6s bri&vemeDt 
r6tr6cl i la base, avec 6 stigmates radi^s-dOcurrents ; 
capsule obovate-obloDguc, loDgue do 3 ^ 4 ccDtimdtres, 
e'ouvrant au sommet par 5 valves court es." 

"La plaute ressemble siDgulierement au M. slmpli- 
cifolia. Hook, ei Thorns. ; raais les tiges sont coDStam- 
mont pluriflores, et la portion rOtreci constiluant le 
style e£t trds raccourcie." 



met with a scapigerous example of Meconopsis 
integrifolia in my travels. 

In having a definite cymosely sub-umbellate 
inflorescence, Meconopeis integrifolia differs from 
all other species of the genus save M. grandis, 
Prain. In having a very short, thick style and 
broad, radiating, almost sessile stigmas, M. 
integrifolia differs from all others of the genus 
save the scapigerous M. punicea of Maximowicz. 

With these facts before us, it is evident that, 
if the description and flgure of Messrs. Bee's 
plant are correct — and there is no reason to 
doubt thjs — their plant varies from the typical 
M. integrifolia. Messrs. Yeitch's plants are 
identical with the type specimen as described by 
Franchet, and figured by Maximowicz in his 
Flora Tanguiica. 

The statement that Meconopsis integrifolia 
will not seed in England is entirely premature. 



BOOK NOTIOE. 



^^ 



FlO. 121.— MBCONOPSIS INTEOBIFOrJA, SHOWING 
VABIATION IN LENGTH OF CAPSULES, STIGMAS 
AS SEEN FfiOM ABOVE, AND SEED. 



Many scores of strong plants are now bloom- 
ing in Messrs. Yeitch's Langley nursery, and 
are as vigorous as in their native home. The 
root system as observed at Langley is shallow and 
fibrous. Some of the dried specimens show indi- 
cations of a tap-root, so that the form of the root 
is probably dependent on the nature of the soil. 

Maximowicz founded the species on a plant 
collected in Kaneru (N.W. China) by Przewalski 
in 1873, but he considered it a Cathcartia. Sub- 
sequently Franchet secured ripe capsules, and 
found it to be a Meconopsis. In his Flora 
Tangutica, Maximowicz gives excellent figures 
under the name of Cathcartia integrifolia. His 
T. 9, fig. 7, shows the caulescent habit; his 
T. 23, figs. 22—25, shows the broad radiating 
nearly Eessile stigmas. Franchet considers M. 
integrifolia near to M. simplicifolia. Hooker and 
Thomson, but it is certainly more cloeely allied to 
M. grandis, of Prain. This last is a Sikkim 
species, and differs in having smaller purple 
fiowers, and slightly different style and stigma, 
and toothed leaves. E, H, W. 



LEHRBUCH DE8GARTENBAUE8 MIT BE80NDERER 
BERUCK8TICHTIQUNQ SCHWEIZERICHER 

VERHALTN188E. Von Max Lobner, Mit 
45, Abbildungen. Verlag von Ciisar Schmidt, 
Zurich. 
This manual of Swiss horticnlture has been 
written with the idea of affording the possessor of 
a garden employing a gardener an insight into 
garden matters so far as to enable him to form a 
just opinion of the labours and activities of the 
latter. In order to serve this purpose, the 
subject-matter is greatly condensed, and in order 
to obtain wide -spread acceptance of the book 
among amateurs and gardeners the price is very 
small. The esthetic side of gardening receives 
pretty full attention, as in this matter the greatest 
mistakes are made by those who lay-out gardens. 
The illustrations in this part of the book are 
well chosen and exceedingly pretty and interest- 
ing. The so-called *' English style " of laying-out 
introduced from England by Sckell, an example 
by him, the Englischer Garten at Munich being 
cited as one of his successes ; and another, the 
Park at Nymphenburg, laid out originally in the 
French, is now being altered to the English 
style. Prince Puckler - Muskan did much to 
further the adoption of the English style at 
Muskau, and his work, entitled Anderungen her 
Landschaftsgdrtnerei, no longer in print, but of 
which a cheap edition will shortly appear, helped 
to bring it into favour on the Continent^ and 
more particularly in Germany and Caitral 
Europe. Since the middle of the last century 
a natural style, suited to the manners; customs, 
and views of the various nations, localitde*, and 
soil formations, has arisen, with the right to be 
entitled the German (Deutscher) style. Where 
formerly only princes and the upper ten thousand 
had the enjoyment of a park or garden, the people 
now have their house gardens laid out according 
to true landscape rules. 

For small gardens and parks, the author 
favours, and with right, the older, regular style, 
French by preference, rather than the more free, 
natural or English style. He treats of summer- 
houses, arbours, arcades, pergolas, garden seats, 
and other adjuncts to a garden, giving some 
capital illustrations; affords rules for the con- 
struction of roads, paths, and drains in a correct 
manner. The treatment of plantations, groups, 
and shrubberies comes next under consideration, 
the species of trees that succeed in Alpine woods, 
in the lower hills, and in the plains being named ; 
and allusion made to the liability of the young 
shoots of the Silver Fir to be injured by late 
spring frosts, when planted in low grounds, 
thereby crippling and spoiling its beauty. The 
advice is given the planter to note carefully 
the indigenous timber trees of the district, and 
to plant chiefly those, so as to obtain in the arti- 
ficial landscape the bold and majestic appearance 
of a natural wood, or, .as Goethe wrote, "Im 
Grossen gros." 

Thinly scattered among these, Tilia, Platanus, 
Acer, Salix, and Betula, should be planted, and 
in the larger plantations Fagus, Ulmus and 
Quercus arranged in small gproups or singly, and 
in swampy ground Alnus in variety. 

The bad practice of most villa gardeners in 
cutting up the lawn into small divisions by the 
formation of numerous flower-beds is justly 
condemned, and an illustration of such a spoiled 
lawn is given from a photograph. 

The chapter on the treatment of shrubs from 
time of planting and subsequently, contains much 
useful information. In regard to evergreens 
the author states that it is not the cold which 
injures or kills, but the varying temperatures 
in the months of January and February, from 
warmth by day to great cold by night ; and it is 
always advisable to. plant in half shade, thus 
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Fig. 122— calodendron capense : flowers creamy-white j?prinkled with purplish GLA^'D^ 

Set p. 293 ; aUo Supplementary lUutiralwn,) 
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obyiating the evaporation of raoisture from the 
leavee, which cannot be replaced by the roots 
owing to the frozen condition of the soil. 

We learn that Bosee in drjish land mns^ be 
protected in winter by burying them in the 
earth, and in wet land by a covering of tree- 
leaves laid on the bent- down plants, which are 
merely pegged down to the soil. In April the 
Boses are uncovered, but kept lightly bedecked 
with litter till all danger from frost is passed. 

Lawns and rockeries come next in review, and 
special instructions are given concerniog the 
proper treatment of Alpines, which, in regard to 
species from the glaciers and higher Alps, seem 
to be as difficult of management at low altitudes 
as in our own country. The flower garden, the 
water-garden and the vegetable garden are 
given brief notice ; a^ also the fruit garden and 
orchard, with directions for pruning, manuriDg, 
the destruction of insects infesting fruit-trees, 
&c. We note an illustration of a Grape-vine, 
carrying numerous bunches of Grapes, accom- 
modated in a rough kind of hotbed frame. F, M. 



The only special tool needed is the rasp, which 
differs from the ordinary wood rasps, being deeper 
in segment, so that in section it is practically 
half round. A 1-inch rasp will be found the most 
suitable size, and can be bought at any well known 
tool dealer's. The seat is made of 1 ^inch Bamboo 
for the main part, and the upright bars of f-inch. 
The Bamboo is imported in lengths of 6 feet 
6 inches, and is to be bought at any oil and colour 
stores. In selecting the canes always pick out 
those whose knots are closest together, as they are 
the stronger, being the root-end of the cane. It 
will be noticed in fig. 123,^ that the back legs and 
arm rests are represented as having root-ends to 
form a finish. There is no difficulty in getting 
these, and the method of treating them will be 
explained below. The seat as drawn measures 
4 feet 6 inches in length and 18 inches in 
depth ; the other measurements are given subse- 
quently ; but first let it be shown how to make 



CALODENDEON CAPENSE. 

[See Fig. 122, and Supplementary IllustrcUion.'] 
OuB Supplementary lUuEtration to this iesue 
has been prepared fiom a photograph kindly sent 
us by Mr. Maiden, Director of the Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. In an accompanjing letter Mr. Maiden 
included the following remarks respecting the 
effect the tree has in the Sydney Gardeas. It is 
quite possible that the tr«?e may have been 
planted by our old correspondent, Mr. Charles 
Moore, who3e recent death we regret to have to 
announce (see p. 298) :— 

•* Every December the Capo Chestnut (Calodendron 
capense) is a beautiful picture, with its exuberance of 
brightly -coloured flowers. This summer, however, it 
has been especially gorgeous. You will observe what a ^ 
large tree it is, but on no portion of its circumference 
could a man's hand be placed without covering some 
of the blossoms. They make a very pretty table 
decoration." ^ 

The species has been known for very many 
years in English greenhouses, but having been 
lost sight of for a time, was re- introduced by Mr. . 
Bull in 18S2. It is Butaceous tree or shrub, and 
is a native of Natal and South-Eastern Africa. 
The leaves are studded with oil-cysts, which look 
like translucent spots when held up to the li^ht. 
The species was described in the flora Capemis, 
vol. i., p. 371. At fig. 122 the infloreseeace is 
reproduced about natural size, and a good idea 
can be obtained therefrom of the individual 
flowers, which are of creamy- white colour with 
purple glands. In this country the species requires 
to be afforded the protection of a greenhouse. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GAEDENSEAT 
IN BAMBOO. 

Tab garden-seat in Bamboo illustrated at 
fig. 123 will be found worthy of the attention of 
those who are fond of making articles to help 
famish the garden. The work is simple, few 
tools are required, and the material is inex- 
pensive. It is, however, essential that good, 
sound joints be made. By carefully following 
the instructions given below the skill will be 
acquired with very little practice. Those who 
have not attemped Bamboo- work before are 
advised to practise first on a spare piece of 
Bamboo to properly acquire the art of jointing ; 
it is more economical than starting directly on 
to a piece of furniture and running the chance ol 
spoiling parts of it in gaining experience. 

The design given in tig. 12},* is purposely p'ain, 
^ud of such stability as to stand rough usage. 
The tools required are chiefly a fine- toothed saw, 
a brace and two bits, a rasp, hammer, and a 
pocket-knife; a glue-pot and good glue, eojie 
' odd pieces of hard wood for plugging the joints, 
as will be shown, and a few wire panel pins will 
also be required. The latter have butt-shaped 
head?, and can be purchased at any ironmongers. 




/•M^ '.it 

FlO. lai— A BAMBOO OABDKN SEAT AND DETAlLa 
SHOWING CONSTKUCTION OF SAMB. 

a good joint, one that is known as a " dowel 
joint," and illustrated in flg. 123,'. The piece 
marked A represents a leg. and b a horizontal rail 
which it is required to join to a. . The end of the 
rail B is flrst ra«iped out to nearly a semi-oircular 
shape to fit neatly agMnst the leg a, and any 
pith found inside the Bamboo is to be scraped 
out with the knife. Now get a piece of wood 
(hard in preference) G inches long that will fit 
tightly in the Bamboo (b) without having to use 
force to get it in. Leave it in temporarily whilst 
cutting a hole in the upright a that will just 
take this wood plug. The hole is cut with a 
centrebit, working it to and fro to avoid any 
possibility of splitting the cane. Again scrape 
out the pith and roughen the immediate surface 
round the hole with the rasp, as represented by the 
dots. Now take the wooden pin and glue it into 
the hole as far as it will go ; then apply plenty of 
glu9 to the remainder of the plug and to the 
inside of b and slip it on over the dowel, and in 
addition secure the plug with two l}-inch wire 



panel pins, through the rail on each side and one 
on each side of the leg. Two chief points to 
remember are : first, to use plenty of good glue, 
and to see that it is hot. Any that oozes out 
easily chips off when dry, as it will not hold to the 
sxuffdce of the Bamboo unless the latter is roughed 
first ; and, secondly, remember that all holes, even 
for thin wire pins, must be drilled with an ordinary 
awK Never attempt to drive in a wire pin with- 
out first making a hole for it, or otherwise the 
Bamboo will split, as it has a long, straight grain. 
For indoor furniture, the addition of wire pins in 
a joint of this kind is not necessary ; it is only 
done when the work is likely to be exposed to 
the weather, whilst the glue is protected by the 
varnish which the seat is finally coated with. 

When rasping the end of a Bamboo, instead of 
holding it in a vice, the proper way is to provide 
a piece of hard wood, about 8 inches long, 
5 inches wide, and I inch thick, and cut a 
V-shaped jaw in one end (see fig. 123,°). This is 
then clamped to the bench or lable ; the Bamboo 
can then be held with one hand in the jaw, 
whilst the other hand has the rasp. 

Another joint necessary to understand ia 
called "direct doweling,'' and this is used in 
fixing the thinner uprights into the main frame- 
work.' In this instance these uprights are of 
f-inch Bamboo, and should bo cut 1 inch longer 
than they appear when fixed, which allows 
i an inch at each end for letting into the l|-inch 
canes. Select them as true to size as possible, 
then rasp the ends to a slight taper, so that they 
will fit into a ^-inch hole. Holes of this kind are 
cut in the horizontal canes with a centre-bit; tap 
the uprights in gently with a hammer, and then 
secure each end with a wire pin. 

The third and last joint necessary to be 
familiar with is that one used in fixing the 
diagonal stay pieces shown under the seat to 
give it rigidity. The Bamboo being cut to the 
length ra quired, the ends are rasped to fit neatly, 
then insert a plug at eaoh end, fixing it 
with glue and pins, and raspiag it to the shape 
already made in tbo Bimboo; roughen the 
surface against which the stays will fit» 
and then fix them with glue and using 
2-inch wire pins. These few particulars being 
mastered, we can now prootci with the con- 
struction of the 8?at. Ail measurements given 
are " when fitted," so that allowance must b& 
made for rasping the ends of the horizontals,, 
say i inch for each end. First cut the legs,, 
the front ones being 27 inches lon^, the hack 
ones 35 inches to the top rail. Allowing for 
the root ends, the back legs are cut 38 inches 
over-all. Of course these loot-ends are optional,, 
but they make a very novel finish, besides which 
the root-end is the strongest patt of the cane' 
When bought they are generally in their roughs 
natural state, and require burning by hold- 
ing them in the fiame of a spirit lamp or a 
Bun sen burner, the latter of course where gas ia 
u^ed, and when softened by the heat, trim 
them off with a rasp to a conical shape. The 
back legs are connected with four horizontal 
rails, two forming the back, then comes the< 
seat rail, and below this, the fourth rail, to 
which the centre leg or support is connected. 
Fig. 123,^ shows a plan of the back, and in it 
are given the various measurements for the 
positions of the rails. It will be seen that the 
bottom rail is in two lengths on account of 
the centre leg d, and the method of making 
the joint is similar to that shown in fig. 123,',. 
except that the hole in the upright goes right 
through, and the dowel or plug must be proportion- 
ately longer, extending say three inches on either 
side, the two ends of the rail being fitted on to it. 
All the various joints must be made and 
temporarily fitted, for example the uprighta 
between the two top rails must le fixed first 
before the rails are permanently fitted on to the legs. 
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The holes shown at a, b and ^c, fig. 123/, 
are for the arm - rests, side seat - rails and 
bottom side-rails respectively, and with regard 
to the side seat-rail b, as it comes on a level 
with and at right - angles to the front and 
back seat-rails, the dowel must be shorter, as 
it bntts against the one already made, so that 
to give it the necessary strength it has the 
addition of a 3-inch round-headed screw as shown 
in section in fig. 123,*. The arm - rails come 
9 inches above the seat-rails. The back section 
being completed, including the holes for the side 
joints, joint up permanently, clamping it together 
with stout cord, and put it on one side, taking 
care that all parts are squared and that there 
is no twist in the frame. 

The next eection to prepare is the front, 
consisting of the two front legs, centre leg, seat* 
rail and lower rail, the top of the outer legs being 
rasped to take the arm-rails. There is but little 
work in this section, and whilst it is setting 
prepare the side-pieces, the rails being 15 inches 
long when fitted, the depth of the seat being 
18 inches outside to outside measurement. The 
bottom side- rails are 3 inches lower than the 
front and back ones, also the one connecting 
the centre legs; whilst the arms are about 
20 inches long when fitted, including the root 
ends. The upright rails for the back are ^ inches 
apart, whilst those on the sides are 3f inches 
from centre to centre. 

Having connected the front and back sections, 
Hext fix on the diagonal stays, and the frame- 
work is completed. Be careful not to hurry the 
work ; let the glue in the joints set thoroughly, 
and the result will be a perfectly rigid and 
substantial seat- frame. 

With regard to the seat itself, get two boards 
of f-inch deal to make up the width of 15 inches, 
and fix them together with stout battens under- 
neath. The seat must just fit neatly within the 
seat-rails, so that it will be neoeeeary to rasp the 
knots on the Bamboo on the inside of the frame- 
work^ flat, and fix the seat with stout wire pins 
through the frame, as shown in fig. 123/ . Before 
doing this, however, it is covered with yellow 
Japanese matting, which in a good quality 
costs Is. a square yard. Lay the matting on the 
wood, allowing a little margin all round, 
and fix it with split cane on the top edge, 
and also at equal distances from back to 
front, as shown in fig. 123,^ The cane, known 
as beading-cane is I inch thick, and costs 2d. a 
length of about 8 feet. This is then split in 
halves lengthways with an ordinary knife, and 
fixed with f-inch wire beading -pins. When 
fixed, trim off the surplus matting, and then nail 
the seat into the frame. Fig. 123/ shows how the 
split beading-cane is fixed. All that remains to 
be done now is to clean off the joints by chipping 
away any superfluous glue, and finally to give the 
structure, including the matting- seat, two coats 
of good copal varnish, not spirit varnish, as this 
will not stand the weather. By carefully cover- 
ing all parts with the varnish, the glue will not be 
affected by the weather. The whole seat should 
be revamished at least once a year. 8. W. N. 



FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GRAPE-FRUIT. 
In regard to Mr. G. Marshall Woodrow^s note 
on Grape-fruit, on p. 171 of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle for March 18, 1 leg to state that the 
words " Grape-fruit" and " Pomelo" are recognised 
as synon^imB by good pomological authorities. 
Grape-fruit is also given in the L'eniury Dictionary 
as a synonym, and not as a variety of Pomelo. 
It would be interesting to know what fruit Mr. 
VVoodrowr refers to as Grape-fruit, and why he 
refers to it under that name in contradistinction 
to the Pomelo. H. C. HenricJcsen, United States 
Department of Agriculture Kiperiment Station, 
Mayagu£z, Porto Rico, 



The Wook^s Work. 

THE HAHDY FBUIT QABDEN. 

By W. H. Clarki, Gardener to Sir William Plowdbn, 
▲ston Bowant House, Oxon. 

Leaf-Blister or Gurl. — In consequence of the 
cold and changeable weather, trees in exposed 
positions and ineffectively protected are attacked 
by the leaf-blister fungus, Exoascns deformans. 
The first stage can be detected by a pale, powdery 
bloom on the underside of some of the leaves 
similar to an attack of mildew. If allowed to 
continue unabated the disease develops quickly, 
and soon the whole leaf is in a msdformed 
and useless condition ; the young shoots are 
likewise attacked, and the tender growths 
ultimately shrivel and die. Spray such trees 
twice each week with sulphide of potassium 
at the starength of half-an-ounce dissolved in 
1 gallon of warm soft water. Continue the spray- 
ings until healthy growth has recommenced. 



FlO. 131.— PBACH LSAF AFFECTKD WITH 
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applying the solution if possible in the evening, 
when the sun's rays are not directly on the trees. 
All infested leaves and shoots should be cut down 
t) a point where the growth is healthy, and the 
attacked portions burnt. Syringe the trees each 
afternoon sufficiently early for the foliage to 
become dry before nightfall. 

" The Yellows.** — Frequently Peach and Nec- 
tarine trees suffer from this disease, and in most 
cs»es it is the result of the roots and root-fibres 
having descended into an unsatisfactory rooting 
medium, or because the drainage is inefficient and 
stagnant, or there is a lack of mineral constituents 
in the soiL In cases where the drainage is known 
to be good, apply a dressing of superphosphate of 
lime and muriate of potash, mixed at the rate of 
two parts of the former to one of the latter. An 
application of 2 oz. to the square yard often 
serves to correct the evil. 

Orchard Trees which were ** headed " down and 
grafted last season will now require some support 
to the grafts, which otherwise would be liable to 
be blown off as growth proceeds. Strong sticks 
or canes, if made secure to the main branches, will 
be sufficient to hold the grafts by means of ties. 
All growths emanating from any part of the tree, 
excepting the grafts, should be removed at once. 
Such treatment should be applied to all trees 
that were grafted and budded last year. 

Suckers. — Remove suckers from the base of all 
fruit-trees immediately they make an appearance. 
Persistent attention to this matter is necessary, 
especially in the case of Plums. 

Gooseberry and Currant Plants which were 
planted out from the *' cutting bed " this spring 



will now be making growth. If they are required 
to form bushes the shoots may be allowed to 
grow, excepting the lower ones, for at least 1 foot 
of clear stem is necessary. If standards are 
required, pinch all the shoots excepting the 
leading one. Should fan-trained or donUe or 
treble upright cordons be required, cut ont 
entirely all the branches that will not be required 
for the proper formation of the trees. 



PLAIVTS UNDER QI.A8S. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to B. /. Wtthss, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Epping, Essex. 

Winter-flowering Begonias. — These plants having 
had a sufficient period of rest are now showing 
signs of growth, and should be transferred to 
conditions in which the growth will become 
healthy and strong. Of the many winter- 
flowering subjects none, to my mind, is brighter 
or more useful when grouped together than these 
Begonias, which were obtained from crosses between 
B. socotranaand various tuberous-rooted varieties. 
They are not difficult of culture, but they never- 
theless require close attention from the time the 
cutting is inserted until the plant flowers. As the 
plants show signs of renewed activity they should 
be stood in a house where shade, heat, and 
moisture can be given them. Beyond an occa- 
sional syringing overhead, no water will he 
needed until a moderate amount of growth has 
been made. Cuttings may be taken as the 
growths become sufficiently advanced, but three 
of the strongest growths should be allowed to 
remain on each p&nt. When these three shoots 
are from 4 to 6 inches in length, the plants 
should be repotted after carefully removing the 
loose soil from about their roots. A suitable 
compost is one of fibrous loam two parts, leaf-soil 
one part, and a little broken dried sheep- 
manure and silver - sand added. Turn over 
and mix these together thoroughly before 
using the material. Be careful to avoid 
the use of pots of a larger size than is 
necessary. In the first instance the pot should 
be just sufficiently large to receive the bulb, and 
allow of a very little of the new oompoet being 
added around the "ball" ; but the plants may 
be potted-on when the first pota have become 
moderately filled with roots. It is of vital im- 
portance that great care should be exercised 
during the whole season in the application of 
water to the roots. The plants should be im- 
mersed or syringed in a solution of Quassia 
Extract not less frequently than onoe a week. 
During this period of growth let the plants be 
kept in a " brisk" warmth and a moist atmosphere, 
shading them from the rays of the sun, and 
syringing them frequently overhead. Of several 
varieties, the most useful are in the following 
order : John Heal, Winter Cheer^ and Ensign. 

Coleus thyrsoideus. — This winter-flowering plant 
is very decorative, and may be raised easily from 
cuttings or from seeds. I prefer plants raised 
from cuttings, for I think they nave a less 
tendency to make lanky growth. A few early 
cutting^ may be inserted at the present time 
singly in small pots of soil composed mainly of 
peat and sand. Cuttings for raising the main 
batch of plants may be inserted at about the 
middle of June. 

Thyrsacanthus rutUans.^A batch of cuttings 
should be inserted now in a propagating-frame, 
using old potting soil for the purpose. These 
will make useful plants in the first season. 



FBUITS UNDEB QI.AS8. 

By F. Jordan, Gardener to Dr. Corbet, Impney Hall 
Gardens. Droitwich. 

Early Peaches and Nectarines. — Fruits in the 
earliest forced houses will now be ripe or 
approaching to that stage. Maintain a drier 
atmosphere and allow a free circulation of warm 
air from the time the fruits commence to colour. 
Discontinue syringing the fruits, but damp all 
available spaces in the house. W hen all the fruits* 
are gathered the trees should be syringed with a 
suitable insecticide in order to remove red-spider 
and other insects ; the trees should also be syringed 
twice daily with clear water to maintain the foliage 
healthy. Keep the laterals pinched, and remove 
all useless wood, also any that, having borne fruit, 
can be replaced by young shoots. Give the roots 
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of ths trees a good -watarinflt, and to any that 
require iteupply an occasional application of liquid^ 
manure. Mulch the trees again it necessary ; thia 
will be a preventive against dryness at the 
roots. Ventilate the houses to their fullest 
extent. 

Swicemon Houses, — Continue to tie the young 
growths as often as it becomes necessary, at the 
same time giving the fruits full exposure to the 
sunlight. A good plan is to place small strips of 
wood across the wires and beneath the Peaches, 
and thus to expose the fruits well above the foliage. 
Mulch the trees, if this has not already been 
done, with fresh horse - droppings, and give 
plenty of water to the roots, with frequent appli- 
cations of liquid manure. If the trees appear to 
reooire it, they may be allowed at intervals a 
light dressing of some suitable artificial manure; 
There is yery little danger of over-watering trees 
that are growing in well-drained inside borders. 
Admit air freely on all favourable oscasions, being 
always careful to avoid cold draughts. Maintain a 
steady temperature at night of about 60'. Nothing 
is gained by trying to hurry the growth of the 
trees until the stoning period is passed. 

LaUr Houses, — ^Trees in these houses will now 
be rapidly growing, and the work of disbudding 
the shoots and thinning the fruits will require 
constant care. Pay careful attention to the 
ventilation of the houses and to the proper water- 
ings of the roots. Syringe the trees twice daily 
during bright weather. In unheated houses this 
syringing ehould be done sufficiently early to 
allow of the foliage becoming dry before night- 
time. Newly-planted trees should be mulched 
and have their shoots carefully disbudded. In 
some cases it will be found necessary to pinch-out 
the points of the strongest-growing shoots in 
order to encourage a more even flow of the sap. 
Green- fly and other insect pests can be kept down 
by oosasionally springing the trees with QoASsia- 
extract. 

Figs in Pots. — As son as the first crop of 
these fruits is removed, cleanse the trees from red 
spider, and afterwards give the same atmoepherlc 
treatment as for trees swelling their fruits. Thin 
the second crop of fruits freely if the trees are 
intended to supply an early first crop of fruit in the 
following J ear. Discontinue the use of manure, 
and apply less syringing to trees that are maturing 
their fruit. Maintain a free circulation of warm 
air in the house. Give liberal treatment to trees 
that are swelling their fruits, and endeavour to 
keep the plants clean by vigorously syringing 
them with water on bright days. 



THE FLOWEB QABDEN. 

By W. A. MiLLEH, Gardener to Lord Hbkrt 0. 
Bbntincx, M.Pm UnderleyHall, Westmoreland. 

Hardy Biennials. — Sow seeds of biennial plants 
in moderately- rich ground facing to the east. If 
the soil is of a heavy nature scatter some sifted 
leaf-mould over the surface, and if weather is 
dry thoroughly moisten the soil before sowing 
the seeds. The seeds m%y be sown broadcast or 
in drills. If they are sown broadcast mark off 
beds 4 feet wide, and sow thinly. Slightly cover- 
ing the seeds with fine soil that has been passed 
through a half-inch sieve assists germination. If 
the weather is very dry, afford the beds a little 
shade by using mats or tree-boughs. These notes 
apply to Wallflowers. Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, Rockets, CSnotheras, &c. For plant- 
ing in the wild-garden the following strong- 
growing hardy biennials are effective, and may 
be sown at the present time : — Cnious eriophorus, 
Michauxias, Onopordons, Anchusacapensis, Reseda 
alba, Silybum, Verbascum Chaixii, V. olympicum^ 
V. phlomoides, and V. libani. 

Annuals. — Proceed with the sowing of annuals, 
bearing in mind that the Mignonette requires a 
considerable depth of rich soil, and that Shirley 
Poppies are brilliant in (ffect and of simple cul- 
ture. Double Wallflowers, if desired, can be pro- 
pagated now, by inserting cuttings in sandy soil 
under handlights in a shady place. Choose short 
growths that are moderately firm. Cheiranthus 
Allioni and C. alpinus can best be propagated just 
after the flowering season. 

Miscellaneous Work. — Perennial Poppies that 
were sown in heat and feubsequently pricked off 



are ready for being planted out. Papaver alpi- 
nnm and P. nudioaule varieties are suitable 
plants for cultivation in rockeries and dry places. 
P. pilosum and P. orientale should be planted in 
borders. Plant out Gaillardias. Divide the 
clumps of Schizostylis coccinea, and replant them 
in a warm situation. Afford these plants plenty 
of water during dry weather. 

The Wild Oarden.— The following are blue- 
flowering plants that will bloom in August and 
onwards :— Delphiniums and Aconites, whidh are 
a little later and flower well in ordinary Boil>even 
under the shade of trees. They have a good 
effect if associated with Phloxes, Solidagos, &q. 
The following are good varieties : —Aconitum 
autumnale, A. napellus Brauni, A. n. longi- 
bracteatnm, and A. n. strictum, &,o. Owing to 
the poisonous character of the plants, care must 
be exercised in planting them. Aster acris and 
Campanula pyramidalis succeed well in sunny 
positions. Salvia Horminum grand iflorum vio- 
laceum, if grown in rich soil and in an open 
aspect, makes a flne display in autumn. Salvia 
virgata, Symphytum caucasicum, Scabiosa sucoisa, 
Anchusa italica, Eobium vulgare, and Cichorium 
Intybus are good; the last can be sown where 
intended to flower, also the annnal Larkspur and 
Borage. Large clumps of Clematis Jackmanni and 
Sweet Pea Captain of the Blues are effective if 
properly supported with stakes. Amongst blue- 
flowering shrubs there are Caryopteris Masto- 
canthus and the Ceanothuses. Both species 
require sunshine and shelter from cold winds. 



THE KITCHEN QABDEN. 
By W. Ftfb, Gardener to Lady Wantagb, Lockings 
Park, Wantase. 
Leeks.^Tt seeds were sown early as advised, 
the plants will have filled the 5- inch pots with 
roots by th is time and be sufficiently hardened to be 
transferred to the trenches prepared for them. 
The Leek being a very gross feeder requires 
a large quantity of stable manure. The 
trenches should be prepared as for Celery 2 feet 
deep and 18 inches wide for a single row, planting 
the Leeks at distances of 12 inches apart and 
sufficiently deep to cover the "ball" well. 
Immediately after planting place a brown-paper 
collar 6 inches deep round each plant by slipping 
it over the top. Then place a few inches 
deep of fine soil around it. When the heart 
of the plant appears above the top of 
the collar, the collar must be raised and 
more fine soil added, repeating the process until 
the stem is of the desired length, which may be 
12 or 15 inches. Much watering and feeding 
will not be necessary until the plants have 
attained the desired length, and the ridge is well 
filled with roots. 

Cardoons. — If well g^own and properly blanched, 
the fleshy leaf -stalk or "ribs" of Cardoons 
make a ''dish" at a season when there is 
not much variety in vegetables. For producing 
an early crop seeds should now be sown in 
small pots in a moderate degree of heat, but 
with free ventilation. When the plants have 
become large enough transplant them into 
trenches prepared as for Celery, putting the 
plants 2 feet apart. Afford water whenever this is 
necessary so that the plants may suffer no check. 
Seeds may also be sown in patches out of doors in 
flne soil. Sow a few seeds in each patch and thin 
them out to one plant only. 

Celery.— Select a hard foundation in a suitable 
position and place about 3 inches deep of well- 
decayed manure over the space required, covering 
this with about 2 inches of fine soil. The 
Celery plants m%y be pricked out into this as 
soon as they are sufficiently large to handle, 
putting them 4 inches apart from each other. If 
treated in this way the plants will remove with 
compact " balls " of roots when they are required 
for planting into the trenches. 

Potatos that ^ were planted early on warm 
borders must be moulded up or given protection 
in some way as soon as the g^rowth appears. On 
the morning of May 4 we had ice here of the 
thickness of a penny, and 5° of frost. We have 
only just completed planting such varieties as Up- 
to-Date and Northern Star, as the soil here is not 
favourable to early planting. Tubers that have 



sprouted in trays are superior to those planted a 
month earlier. The soil is in better condition 
than it was then, and we have the knowledge' 
that every set put in is in perfect condition for 
making growth. 

'Bog Edging. — If any of the Box-edgings need 
to be relaid, let the work be done now. If any 
blanks have to be filled up, let the plants be 
given the benefit of fresh soil. When spring 
frosts are past* Box plants stand clipping weD, 
and cuttings about 6 inches in length inserted- 
firmly in sandy soil will soon develop roots. 

THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouNQ. Orchid Grower to Sir FasosRiCK 
WiGAK, Bart, Glare Lawn. East Slieen, 8.W. 

Cultivaiion of Orchids in Summer. — The summer 
treatment of Orchids should now be practised 
whenever the weather is seasonable, with a view 
to secure atmospherical surroundings that will 
induce good sound growth in the plants. The 
warm or East Indian house should have during 
the daytime an atmospheric temperature ranging 
from 70* to 80** ; the surface should be damped* 
frequently enough to keep the atmosphere, 
moiat, and ventilation should be afforded gradually 
and efficiently through the lower openings. 
Shade from strong sunlight will be necessary. 
At about 8 o'clock in the afternoon close the 
ventilators and afford a final and thorough damp- 
ing, and as the sun declines let the blinds be 
rolled up. Where the automatic sprayer is used^ 
the i^ecessary root waterings should be afforded 
before spraying overhead is done, or the surface 
of the compost may get damped, and give a 
wrong impression as to its condition beneath. 

The Cattleya House should be treated similarly 
in the morning, but if the whole of the ventilators 
be closed in the afternoon, it is advisable to again 
open those on the leeward side an inch or two at 
night. If overhead spraying is done it should be 
performed in the morning, and expanded fiowers 
should not be wetted. 

The Mexican House may be treated in the same 
manner, excepting that shading should not be 
afforded until later, and it should be taken off 
earlier in the day. Top ventilation should also be 
admitted whenever the wind is not very cold or 
strong. 

The Intermediate and Cool Houses should have 
free ventilation, but not severe draughts, and the 
atmosphere should be kept moist by frequent 
dampings. The plants in these houses require 
shading from all direct sunshine. The cool 
compartments should be kept cool, but not cold 
and clammy, and if fire-heat is not required to 
to raise the atmospheric temperature, it is advis- 
able to have a little in the pipes to induce evapo- 
ration and promote the circulation of air at 
night. When the weather is dull or uncertain 
in character, the above cultural directions must 
be considerably modified, and overhead spraying 
must be confined to the warm houses, or it may 
not be necessary to practise it at all. 

Dendrolium Phalwnopsis and allied species, such 
as D.bigibbum, D. Statterianum, D.Gouldei, &c.» 
after a long rest, are now pushing forth new 
growths. As soon as new roots are expected pick 
out the old material from plants that do not need 
to be repotted, and replace with new. In repotcing 
the plants shake away the decayed material and 
cut off dead root?. Then fix the plants into pans 
by tying some of the pseudo-bulbs to the wires> 
half fill the pans with drainage material, and use 
equal parts of good fibrous peat and sphagnum- 
moss for placing about the roots. Suspend the 
plants in the most exposed and warmest part of 
the East Indian-house, or in an ordinary plant 
stove, as they need much heat and almost un- 
obscured sunlight. For some considerable time 
after having been afforded fresh compost few 
direct waterings are needed, provided the sur*' 
round ings be kept moist, but when rooting freely 
syringe the plants two or three times a day, and 
dip the pans in water when the material 8how% 
signs of drying. Other Dendrobiums that have 
arrived at tie rooting stage may be treated liber- 
ally with water whenever the weather is favour- 
able to evaporation. Do not permit the atmo- 
sphere to become close and stuffy, and on occasions 
when ventilation cannot be employed freely, 
restrict the use of water. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICBS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should ba tent to the PUBLISHER, 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

L t H ert for Publication, at wM a$ tp twkmma mtd pimm 
ftr n mmiHg , akotOd he mddrwud to iha EDITOR, 
41, Wolllngton Street, Covent Garden, London. 
( hw m mkieat uma thoutd be wbittbv ov on iiDS ovlt OV 
nn PAPBB, tent a» earlif m the week as posnhle, mtd didg 
ttfitei hg the writer. If derired^ tJU tignahtre wOl mot h§ 
pi mtti, hU kept at m guarmtiee o/good/mUk. 



APPOilTIEITS FOR TIE EISBilS lEEL 



WEDNESDAY. May 17 

FRIDAY, MAT 19 

6ATURDAY, MAY 30 



Royal Botanic Society's Show in 

Regent's Park. 
Devon County Agrioultural 

Society's Show at Exeter (3 

days). 
Royal Botanic Society, Lecture, 

4 P.M. 
Paris International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition (9 days). 



BALES FOR THE WEEK. 

MONDAY, MAY 9- 

Pdlms, Lilies, Ac, at Stevens's Rcoms, at 13.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY NEXC- 

Palms, Liliums, Carnations. Ferns, Begonias. 4S:c , 

at 67 A 68, Cheapsidc, E.C., by Prothei oe A Morris, 

at 12. 
FRIDAY NEXT— 

Orchid -» in variety, by order of Messrs. Stanley A 

Co, at 6*7 and 68, Cheap&ide, E.C., by Protheroe A 

Morris, at 13 30. 

(For fwrthir parUculart tee our Advertitement oohmnt ) 



Ayebage Tempebatubb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chlswick 
-548. 
ACIUAL Tbmpebatubes :— 

JjOKDOV. — Wednetday, May 10 (6 p.m.): Max. 69"; 
Min. 43'. 
Qardenert' Chronide OfOce, 41. Wellington Street. 
Covent Garden. London.— TAur/iday. Mau U 
(10 A.M.) : Bar., 30-2 : Temp., 6i'. Weather fine 
with bright sunshine. 
Pboyinces.— Wtdnetday, May 10 (6 p.m.) : Max. €8'. 
E. coast of England ; Min. 51°, N.W. coast of 
KcoUand. 



Rust 

Propagation 

• Atirough Seed, 



There is a curious problem 
in coDnection with the 
parasitic rusts which in- 
fest cultivated plants 
which has never received a satisfactory 
«olation. It is whether there is any ground 
for the belief in the propagation of rust 
throDgh the medium of the germinating 
eccd of the host plant. It may be well to 
collect all the facts available which can 
throw aDy light upon this subject, eo that 
if proven, or even fairly suspected, culti- 
vators may endeavour to guard against one 
source of infection. 

Our valued correspondent, Dr. Cooke, 
favours us with the following note on this 
subject : — 

*'I have been led," he says, "to these 
reflections by a recent peiiual of some 
^remarksin one of the periodical pamphlets 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which touches upon this impor- 
■tant problem. In the sprirg of 1893, it 
observes, the writei's attention was called 
to a very young rusted seedling of Euphorbia 
•dentata. In this instance, as is usually the 
case with young plants of this host, the 
pods were liifet badly affected by "aecidia." 
This fact, taken with the common observa- 
tion that the seed -pods were UEually affected 
by all stages of the lust, led at once to the 
thought that it was a case of i ust propagation 
through the medium of the germinating 
seed of the host. 

To test the theory of rust propagation in 
this manner experiments were instituted 
and carried cut in that thorough manner 
which character) &es the experiments of the 
United States Department. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the details of these experi- 
ments, which are eet out in the Bulletin 



alluded to.* In 1895 rusted seeds of Eu- 
phorbia were planted at Washington. From 
these three plants grew, which were kept 
under a bell-jar. Soon one of the plants 
rusted badly, first with the " secidium," then 
with a slight amount of " uredospores," and 
later with " the teleutospores." 

In the following year a third seiies of 
experiments was conducted, with similar 
results. 'The proof that the rust actually, 
penetrates the hulled seed is easily obtained, 
not only from microscopical demonstration, 
but also from the fact that the actual" per idia" 
may often be seen with the unaided eye in 
the seed. These experiments, however, 
turllier demonstrate the ability of the ru;t 
to propagate itself through the medium of 
the germinating seed of the host, and also 
point to the probability that this is even the 
common method of reproduction in Eu- 
phorbia dentata. To this record must be 
added the testimony of T. S. Kalpii in the 
Victorian Naturalist (vol. vii , p. 18), of a 
rust attacking the seed of Senecio vulgaris, 
when it is stated that ' with the microscope 
we were able to trace the fine yellow 
pporular matter into the covering of the 
seed, and into the seed itself.' 

I am reminded also of some exprri- 
menta made by Dr. Eriksson with Puccinia 
glumarum on Wheat, which by themselves 
and whilst unsupported received but little 
c:edit. At the time when the Hollyhock 
disease was at iti height in this country 
Mr. WoRTHiNGTOJV Smitii, in the pages of this 
Journal, adduced evidence of the presence 
of Fuccinia malvacearum in the seeds of the 
Hollyhock (see July 15, 1882, p. 67). 

Another instance came within my own 
experience in 1866 in connection with the 
common Celery-rust, Puccinia Apii, which 
suddenly made its appearance in a garden 
at Highgate. A friend sent me some speci- 
mens, requesting to be informed of the 
name, and at the same time remarked that 
he had two separate stocks of Celery plants 
growing bide by side in the same garden, 
but that only one stock was attacked by the 
parasite. The seed which produced the 
infected plants had been given to him by a 
fellow-gardener, because he had not sufficient 
of his own, and this friend has since informed 
him that his own plants were similarly 
affected. The seed from which the healthy 
plants were raised was of his own saving, 
and not a pustule of the rust could be 
detected upon the leaves. The conclusion 
at which any one would arrive, in accordance 
with the evidence, was that the germs of 
the disease were present in some manner in 
the seed, or if not why did not all the celery 
plants from whatever source in the same 
garden and under the same conditions, 
suffer alike from the parasite ? This is an 
important point to settle, because if the 
common rusts and similar diseases can be 
propagated through the medium of the 
germinating seed of the host plant, it is of 
little use to try the effect of fungicides, 
when the plant is permeated by the virus of 
the disease. 

The examples vshich I have furnished 
may perhaps ba added to from the experi- 
ences of other observers, but even as the 
matter now stands there is grave reason 
for the belief that rust propagation is 
possible through the medium of the germin- 
ating seed of the host plant." M. C, Cooke, 

* Investigations of RufU, by M. A. Carleton, in Bull. 
No. J, July, 1901. 



The Kew Guild DiNNER.^We an requested 
to xemind onr readers who are " Old " Kewites 
that the annual dinner will take plaoe at the 
Holbom Bestaurant, on the 29th inat., at 
7.80 P.M. The Secretary, Mr. Winn, Eoyal 
Gardens, Eew, would be glad to hear before the 
22nd inst. from all who intend to be preeent. 

Railway Rates. — The President of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed 
Mr. John Fbancis Stkbs Qoodat to be a 
member of the Departmental Committee on Sail- 
way Bates for agricultural produce in plaoe of 
Mr. Alfred Baldwin, M.P., resigned. 

" Botanical Magazine."— The plants figured 
in the May number are :— 

Prunus peeudo-Ceratiu, Lindley, t. 8012.— To 
this lovely flowering tree- the following synonynu 
are attached, which we cite as the tree is culti- 
vated in our gardens under most of the names 
mentioned:— Prunus pauicnlata. Botanical 
Regitter, t. 800 ; Cerasus Sieboldi, JRevue HortieoU 
(1866), p. 871 ; C. Lannessiana, Revue Horlicole 
(1872), 198, and (1873), 351c., t. ; C. caproniana 
flore roeeo-pleno, Flore det Serrea (1876), t. 2238; 
C. serratifolia, Carri^re, Revue Horiicole (1877). 
389 ; C. Watereri, Hort. ex Lavallie Icon. Arbor, et 
Frut. Begrez, p. 119. 

Rhiptalit dittimilis var, tetulota, t. 8013.— A 
curious species, with slender, atraggling steme, 
the branches of which are sometimes verticillate, 
and bear small yellow flowera. 

Littrottackyt bidens, Bolfe, t. 8014. — A curious 
West African Orchid, with sessile, ovate, lanceo- 
late green leaves margined with yellow, and with 
pendulous racemes of small cream - coloured, 
fragrant flowers. Kew. 

Colchicum libanoticumy Ebrenberg, t. 8015.— A 
charming species from the snowy parts of the 
Lebanon. The flowers are of medium size, white, 
flushed with pink or rose. In its native country 
it flowers in June, but in the alpine-house at 
Kew the blooms were produced in December and 
January. 

Bxppophae rhamnoidett Linn , t. 8016. — A well- 
known British shrub, the female plants of which 
produce a profusion of orange berries. 

Fraudulent Representations.— We had 
occasion to draw the attention of our readers, la 
the issue for April 8, to certain fraudulent 
representations that had been made by a person 
in the Liverpool district when calling upon 
gardeners and others. Information to hand 
shows that a man was recently convicted of such 
practices in the same district, and was sent to 
gaol for six months with hard labour. 

Royal Warrant for Florists.— We are 
informed that Messrs. Fxlton & Sons, 7, 8 and 
9, Hanover Square, W., have recently had the 
honour of receiving a Boyal Warrant of appoint- 
ment as florists to His Majesty the Kino. 

Gunnersbury House. — At this seat of 
prO|;resaive horticulture, Mr. Hudson is now 
engaged in constructing for Mr. Lsopold pi 
BoTHscHiLD an "annual" garden. A suitable 
site in a sheltered position has been selected, so 
that no doubt this will form an additional feature 
of interest in a garden already rich in varietj 
and interest. 

Botanical Lectures.— Dr. A. B. Ebndle, 
M.A., is delivering a course of six lectures, at the 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens, on the "Tubiflorse." The 
lectures take place on Fridays at 6 p.m., and the 
flrst was given on May 5. 

The Henry Eckford Testimonial.— Mr. 
HoBACK J. Wright, 82, Dault Boad, Wandsworth, 
announces that the sum received until May 8 
was 643 shillings. 
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■'Amateur Garoeninq** comes of age on 
May 7, and is very naturally and justly jubilant 
over its suooessf nl adolescence. Now that it is 
entering upon the manhood stage we doubt not 
that it will be more useful than ever to the 
amateur. The vast diffusion of a taste for gar- 
<iening on which our contemporary comments is 
illustrated by the increase in the number of 
^rdening journals and by the increased circula- 
tion of the older onepi. Whether there has been 
a proportionate increase among gardeners in the 
knowledge of plants and of their life-history is, 
we think, doubtful; yet it is to this increased 
knowledge we must look for progress. 

"Flora and Sylva.-— The May number 
contains, among other articles, one on two rare 
Oroci, C. caepius and C. dalmaticas, by Mr. 
BowLss 5 a useful article on Nerines, by Mr. 
O'Bbibn, with an excellent illustration of N. 
Bowdeni ; a note on giant Beeds (Arundo Donax), 
which was a feature in our gardens long before 
Bamboos were thought of. The curious hjbiid 
or alleged hybrid Medlars come in for irotioe. 
Too much cannot be said in praieeof the Algerian 
Iris, I. sty loss, or of the Inoarvilleas. Scented 
Pelargoniums find an exponent in Miss White, 
whose article is accompanied by a good illustra- 
tion of the variety known as ** Lady Mary Fox." 
Oazanias/here called, we know not why, "Trea- 
€ure Flowers") form the subject of a g^den- 
tnonograph based on the researches of M. Julks 
Rudolph. 

Flowers in Season.— Messrs. R. D. Whit- 
MOBB & Co., The Rose Nureeriep, Sotton-at-Hone, 
Kent, have sent us excellent flowers of the fol- 
iowin^r varieties of Boses: Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Brides- 
maid, and Liberty. The very long stems attsched 
fihow by the folisge that the plants are given 
Qnusually good cultivation. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. — 
Ct has been suggested that after euch a serious 
and prolonged illnees as our old esteemed friend 
and Secretary, Mr. B. Dean, has passed through, 
and is still suffering from, it would be a fit and 
proper time for the above Society to initiate and 
orgsnise a fitting testimonial, and invite the co- 
operation of all lovers of horticulture in showing 
their sympathy practically, as a recognition of loDg 
and indefatigable services rendered to the Society 
<ever since the lamented death of Mr. W. Holmes, 
the first secretary to the Society) and to the 
horticultural world in general. It is thought 
the form which the toetimonial shall take, as 
^ing most practicable and useful, should be a purse 
of money, without any pait of it being Fi)ent 
on an illuminated address or anythiog cf the 
kind, and it is hoped that all subscribers will 
€end in their donations early, so that arrange- 
ments may be made to present the testimonial to 
Mr. Dkan at Carr's Bestaursnt, 264, Strand, on 
July 12 (the second dsy of the Boy si Horti- 
cultural Show at CheUea). /. if. Wiiiy, Eon, 
JSecretary and Treasurer to the Testimonial Ftind, 
JSt, James's Villa, Swains Lane, Eighgate, 

The Late Profeseor Emile Laurent.— 
An imposing ceremony took place on Sunday, 
■May 7, at Gemblouz, Belgium, on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a mtdaillon, executed to com- 
memorate the late Professor and African ex- 
plorer, who died on his homeward journey from 
the Congo, where for the third time he had 
^een to collect plants, especially such species as 
possess economic value. The numerous assembly 
comprised representatives of French and Belgian 
societies, many former and most of the present 
pupils of the institute at Gembloux, the staff of 
professor?, also ladies and intfmate friends of the 
deceased. Having passed in review the services 
rendered to science in general and to the Agronomic 



Institute in particular by Professor Laubbmt, 
who from the simple village school rose by his 
own merit and by hard work to the proud posi- 
tion which he so worthily occupied when he 
undertook his last voyage, the various speakers 
drew attention to his method of tuition, and' 
concluded by saying that Professor Laubbnt 
being a man of incontestable merit, he had in 
that way traced a line of conduct which should 
be followed with advantage by his successors. 
Professor Laubbnt was an occasional visitor to 
English horticultural establishments and kindred 
institutions, in which he always took the greatest 
interest, and a portrait of him appeared in the 
Oardeners* Chronicle for March 12, 1904. 

Oversea Supplies : April— Compared with 
April of last year, the Imposts show a drop of 
je 1,898,937 — the totaU being for last month 
JE43,282,826, for AprU in last year ^646,181,763. 
The respective class values in comparison are : 



lupoBTi) : Descbip- 
TioN OF Produce. 


1904. 


1905. 


Difference. 


Class I. — Cereals, 
and other field 
crops — Wheat, 
Barley, Oats. Ac. 


6,U7,W5 


5,283.883 


+l£6..':38 


Class II.-All other 
food cultures — 
Tea, Coffee, Fruit. 
&c 


4,329,310 


3,756,420 


-511,920 


Class Ill.-Used In 
niaDufactures — 
clothing, house- 
hold goods, Ac... 


6.?24,202 


6.139.569 


— 18J.633 


Class IV. — Miscel- 
laneous — includ- 
ing seeds, flowers, 
Ac. ... ^ 


l,f)65.411 


1,66M81 


+79,073 


Valuesof Produce... 


17,&85.498 


16.874,356 


—511,142 


Our fruit suppVu 


}s were as 

1904. 


'Ollows : — 




Imports— .\ PHIL. 


1905. 


Difference.' 


Fruits, raw- 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Apples 


... 17l,4C3 


139,631 


-31,772 


Apricots and Peach 


es 41 


87 


-4 


Bananas 


93,793 


; 144,776 


+50,983 


Gooseberries ... 


2 




—2 


Grapes 


8,726 


7,270 


+ 3,545 


Lemons 


25,649 


34,8€8. 


+9,919 


Nuts— Almonds 


.18,7e2 


1 2I,<99 


4 5.737 


Others used as fr 


Ull 40.27'J 


39,990 


—186 


Oranges 


... 265 524 


' 172.2(6 


-93.318 


Pears 


1.946 


4,684 


+2.739 


Plums 


... 


1 8i9 


+ 249 


Strawberries ... 


12 


1 3 


-10 


Unenumerated 


12,8l8 


. 13.519 


+721 


Vegetables, raw- 




1 




Onions bnc 


h. IC3,327 


160,233 


+58,906 


Potatos c\ 


rt. 321,059 


' 62,163 


-258,896 


Tomatos ... , 


. , 75,297 


90,992 


+lf,6J'6 


Unenumerated , 


75,566 


1 54,492 


-21,074 


Totals 


... I,2C9,2C9 


949,641 


-i59,te8 



We note that the supply of fresh flowers last 
month is valued at Je32,146, as against JB42,638 
for the same month last year — a decline of jB 10,492. 
An effort is being made to supply the wants of 
Northern China in the shspe of forest products 
from the woods of Japan, and this new develop- 
ment is to be entrusted only to representatives of 
native firms who can show a large yearly cash 
reserve-balance at bank in "yen," a provision 
which will regulate contracts. Our own supplies 
of wood and timber show an increase this month, 
a novelty of recent times ; thus the values for last 
month wereequal to ^61,252,133, against Jei,110.954 
for the same period Isst yeai^differenoe + 
jei4l,179. To finish the tale for the month we 
should' state that the Exports are given at some 
je2»,138,468, as against ^623,484,834, a gain of 
^653,G34<-not much^ but still a gain. 



The Small' Holdings Act, 1892.— Th» 
President of the | Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has appointed the |Bt. Hon. the Earl of 
Onslow, G.O.M.a., the Bt. Hon. the EarlCarring- 
ton, a.C.BI.G., the.Bt. Hon. Jesse Ceilings, 1I.P» 
'Sir Balph Anstruther, BarL, Major Patrick 
George Craigie, B., Mr. Charles Bid well, Mr. 
William Brown, Mr. Francis AUston Channing» 
M.P., Mr. Jamea Long, Mr. John William Willis- 
Bund, and Mr. Robert Armstrong Yerburgb, 
M.P., to be a Committee to enquire into the 
administration and working of the Small Holdings 
Act, 1892 ; to examine the various arrangements 
made by landowners in recent years for the 
provision of smaller agricultural holdings; to 
report as to the conditions under which such 
holdiogi are most likely to be attended with 
suoc S3, snd as to the measures which may most 
advantageously be taken, either by legislation, 
co-operative association, or otherwise, to secure 
the increase of their number. The Earl of 
Onslow will be Chairman of the Committee, and 
Mr. Thoma.9 Hick lino Suttox, of the Board of 
Agrijulture and Fiuheries, will act as Secretary. 

Paul Jones. — A correspondent sends us a 
newspaper clipping which contains the following 
curious story of a " gardener." We cannot give 
the name of the paper from which we take the 
followiug extract, for the title had been removed. 
In the cireumstaDces we hope we shall not be 
accused of piratical appropriation : — 

"Americans are searching for the body of Paul 
JToNES, whose memory they desire to honour. In his 
native country it is doubtful whether, even in these 
da3'8 of memorials innumerable, anyone would desire 
to commemorate the exploits of the redoubtable pirate 
chief. But if such a proposal were ever made, his 
native shire of Kirkcudbright would have the first 
claim. Like bis father, John Paui^ to give him his 
real name, was a gardener, and worked not far away 
from St. Mary's Isle, formerly the seat of the Earls of 
Selkirk. St. Mary's I&le has a curious association 
with the pirate. 

The young gardener bad run away to sea, and after 
committing his fiist murder changed his name to Paul 
JONRS. In 17U8 he visited British waters, and con- 
ceived the bold plan of carr} ing off the Earl of Selkibk 
and holding him to ransom. Fortunately for himself, 
the Earl was in England at the time; but Pail, 
determined to make St. Mary's I^le remember the 
gardener, sent some of hi^ crew ashore with orders to 
biicg him the Countess's silver plate. 

The feelings of the lady may be imagined when she 
saw these sea-dogs at her door. She behaved appa- 
rently with courage and good sense, and at once oom- 
plied with the demand by handing over various articles 
of silver plate, evidently enough to satisfy the 

Crivateersmen, for they departed without further ado ; 
ut Paul Johes did not keep his booty long. The 
robbery was brought to the notice of Bbnjamif 
Fbanklin, then representing the newly - fledged 
American Republic in Paris. The consequence 
was that when the commander of the Ranger 
(the privateer commanded by Paul Jones) arrived 
at Brest he found a message waiting for him 
from the Ambassador, reprimanding him for his 
piratical act, and ordering him to send the stolen plate 
at once to Paiis, so that it might be restored to its 
owner. This was in 1778, but in consequence of the 
war the Countess did not actually get back her property 
until seven years later." 



HOME CORRESPONDENGE. 

(The Editor does not hold himself retponstbU for the 
opinions expressed by his Correspondents,) 

HOMERIA COLLiNA.— This pretty Cape bulb is 
now in fine flower in the open garden, and presents 
a lovely picture, there beinj; over a hundrea 
flower-Fpikes on the clump (see Card. Chron,, 
August 1 1, 1888. p. 163, fig. 19). The flowers are 
chaiming in colour, of an apricot-pink tint flushed 
with orange and having a bright yellow eye sur- 
rounded with faint purple pencilliogs. They are 
2 1 inches in diameter, four or more beiog borne on 
an arching stem about 30 inches in length, and the 
leaves are 4 feet in length and rather over an I inch 
in breadth. The flowers close in the evening 
and remain shut during the night. In the sane 
border the brilliant Sparaxis Fire King, S. 
grandiflora and Freesia ref ra ta alba are still in 
bloom. It is curious that the Homeria should be 
so uncommon, as it appears hardier than the 
Sparaxis, and much more so than the Ixia, which 
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4^68 out in this garden. lb incteaaes ?ex7 rapidly, 
the small dump given me three years ago 
yielding, when lilted last autumn, over 250 bulhs, 
160 of nyhich I gave away, only retaining the 
large&t. The chief drawback in the cultivation of 
the Homeria arises from the fondness of snails for 
the succulent stems. The enails climb to a height 
of 18 inches or 2 iee\, and then eat through. A 
nightly watch is necessary when the flower- stems 
are about a foot in height, in cr jer to destroy 
thece visitants. 8, IV, Fitzherlrtrtj Scuth Devon, 

THE LATE GALE IN SOUTH DEVON.— Much 
damage was done on April 80 at the mouth of the 
Dart by the Eevere gale which caused so many 
disasters at sea. It commesoed from the south- 
ei8t« Uowing into the harbour's mouth as 
l^irough a funnel, with tearing hail squalls, and 
izrradually veered to the south and south-west. 
The foliage of the Potatos is perfectly black and laid 
level with the ground ; the expanded fruit-bloESom 
and the young leaves of the trees are scared. 
Cytisus racemosua and Banksian Boses 20 feet 
high against a house are brown and shrivelled as 
if by ftre. The. foliage and flower-buds of haidy 
pJants, such as Clematis montana and Lilacs, are 
ruined, and a fine tree of Acacia verticillata ju^t 
coming into blossom has been blown do^rn. Out 
of eight good plants of Ostrowskia magnifica all 
but three have been broken off at the ground 
level, and the rest have not a single perfect leaf 
remaining. Pages would be required to recount 
the mischief done in surrounding gardens. I 
have received a letter from a well-known 
/amateur in the neighbourhood of Penzance, 
aaying that more damage had been done by this 
^4Ue in his garden, which contains a mo&t 
Taluable coll^ion of Australian and New 
Zealand shrubs and plants, than by any he has 
experienced during twelve years at his present 
home, EO that it appears the effects of this 
tempest have been felt over the whole of the 
Bouth-west coast. 8. W. Fiizherheri, South Devon. 

BLACK CURRANT- BUD MITE.— May I remind 
readers of the Gardeners' Chronicle that the present 
is the proper time to attack this pest? During 
the months of May and June the insects change 
their quarters from the old buds which they 
have occupied last season into the young budp, 
and if the bushes are sprajed at intervals of ten 
days during the time named with a mixture 
of soft-soap and quassia — 2 oz. of the former and 
4 oz, of the latter to each gallon of soft water 
--^the bushes will probably be found to be quite 
free of the pest at the end of the season. I say 
probably, because the result will depend some- 
what upon the manner in which the mixture is 
applied and slightly upon the severity of tbe 
attack, but if one season's work will not effect a 
perfect cure two certainly will. After the leaves 
liave fallen in the autumn examine the bushes, and 
if any "big buds" are to be seen pick them cff 
and bum them ; also give the bushes a dressing cf 
manure to enable them to grow freely. Tbe 
remedy is so simple and cheap that many people 
will not try it. Yet it can only do good, and no one 
who tries it will regret the experiment. If it cost 
many pounds per acre and needed the services of 
specialists to apply the remedy, it would no doubt 
hiave found more favour with the public. I say 
this because, although the remedy was described 
in the gardening papers a year ago, I have never 
heard of one single caee of its havirg been tiled. 
A, H. Pearton, Loudham. 

FUCHSIA SEEDLINGS.— It is xery easy to 
raise seedling Fuchsias by sowing tbe seeds in 
the autumn, taking care to sow only those that 
are plump. Arm, and of large. size, and not tbe 
hollow and otherwise defective ones. As the 
seeds are very small they should le rubbed out of 
the ripe fruits on a clean fine cloth. Wben dry 
sow them at once in shallow pans filled with 
loam one-third and leaf-mould two-thirds, with 
a good proportion of silver-sand, and place tbe 
pans on a mild bottom-heat until germination 
nas taken place, when the pans should be stood 
on a shelf in a warm pit, and the seedlingp, 
when large enough, potted singly in thumt- 
pots. Mr. Burbidge, in his useful work The 
Propagation and Improvement of Cultivated PlanlF, 
asserts with truth that "there is yet plenty 
of new ground to be broken up in this genus. 
Many of the Chilian species have not been 



hybridiaed, and the newly •introduced F. pro- 
cumbens, with its upright or erect flowers and 
slender drooping habit, fruits freely and will 
probably give a new race in the hands of the 
hybridiser. We have erect-flowered Gloxinias, 
and let us hope to see more erect-flowered 
varieties of Fuchsias with large blooms, since 
much of the beauty of the Fuchsia is lost at 
present unless its drooping flowers are seen from 
below." This fact is as true to day as in 1876 
when it was written. An erect- flowered Fuchsia 
named erecta superba was mentioned in Revue 
Eoriicole, 1868, p. 407. The true species croeS 
readily with the hybrids, and may te used to 
impart fresh life and vigour to the latter. Of 
the results of crossing modern varieties with F. 
fnlgens, see Gardenerh Chronicle, 1875, p. 655. 
F.M. 



THE ASSOCIATION OP ECONOMIC 
BIOLOGISTS. 

April 19, 20.— The first actual Congress was held 
in the UniverFity of Birmingham on the above datep. 
The President, Mr. Ffkd. V. Theobald presided. 
We are obliged to confine our report to thoee commu- 
nications which are of hortrcuHuial impoitance. 

Green 'Jly^ <fcv. — The firtt paper read came from 
the President, and was entitled *' A Pica for the Study 
of British Aphides in connection with Cultivated 
Plants." Mr. Theobald reminded his hearers that in 
1904 plant lice, or aphides, were more in evidence than 
in any year during the la&t quarter of a century. Bare 
species were very plentiful, and common species 
swarmed. Many could not he identified at all, and 
disappared from the trees and plants they infected as 
rapidly as they apparently made their' appeal ance. 
Moreover, in 1904 he observed several aphides migrat- 
ing in vast swarms, aphides that in previous years had 
been far from common in the locality. The enor- 
mous reproductive powers of these insects at certain 
times was well known, but we know nothing 
of the causes that regulated tbe reproductive pheno- 
mena — why an excessive reproduction took place now 
and again, accomjianied by a vast active migration, or 
so-called ** blight." One instance showing the unsatir^ 
factory state of our knowledge in regard to plant-lice 
and cultivated' plants might be taken in tbe case of tbe 
Apple aphides. Tbe majority of writings by economic 
entomologists on Apple aphis were valueless, became 
they had treated two or three totally distinct specie s 
as one. In 1902 Saunderson worked at tbe Apple 
aphides in Delaware, and found that there were three 
common Apple aphides— via., Aphis pomi. Aphis forbi, 
and the commonest Aphis, a hitherto undescribcd 
species, which Saunderson named Aphis Fitchii. 'With 
tne object of seeing if this new species was our common 
spring and autumn aphip, he (Mr. Theobald) made 
collections in various pkrts of the country, and 
found Saunderson's species to be by far the 
commonest. This was very important, becauie 
the Aphis Fitchii was a well - kno^-n migrant. 
It fed on the Apple in spring and early summer, 
and was the cause of damageil buds, withered blossotr, 
and deformed fruits, but only caused slight leaf 
curling. It left the Apples in early summer, and did 
not return until the autumn, when a sexual brood was 
produced. He was inclined to believe that the 
Aphis Fitchii migrated to com end grasses. But 
Aphis pomi was permanent on the Apple, and 
was a great leaf curler, producing a terribly crumpled- 
looking leaf if allowed to work on unmolested. Aphis 
Fitchii hatched much earlier than Aphis pomi, and 
commenced to attack the Apples long before the blossom 
was open. Spraying was of use in spring for destroying 
this species ; it is not useful, however, against Aphis 
pomi. It was therefore very important to know what 
Apple aphis they had to contend with. It was because 
they had not known what they had been giving advice 
upon that they got such varied results iu spraying. 
Leaf-curling aphides were the most diflBcult to cope 
with, because the curl protected the plant-lice from 
any spray they chose to use. In fact, with such 
species as the Plum aphis and the Currant aphis 
it was only a waste of time and money to spray 
when the leaves were once deformed. A knowledge of 
the life-history of an animal pest was most important, 
for it would show us where one could attack it with 
some hope of success. A great deal was known about 
the vagaries of the Hop aphis that might be turned \o 
advantage by the Hop grower. The Hop aphis came 
from certain Plume in spring, and manj' migrated back 
to them in autumn to deposit their ova on the Plumr, 
Moreover, this ovation went on throughout the year on 
the Sloes and Damsons, so that there were successivo 
winged generations fiy ing to the Hops. Thus, to save the 
Hope, the farmer must wash \\U Damsons earh- in the 
year, and use drastic measures in destroying the 
hedgerows of Sloe. To prevent the rapid reproduction 
of the aphides, farmers should avoid using nitrogenous 
manures in large quantities, and should use a strong 
dressing for spraying the egg-laying generation before 
they had time to lay their eggs. 



Dr. MAoDoroALL dealt with some Ceeidomyid 
enemies of the genus Saliz. 

Mites.— ^T. Walter E. Colllkgk (Birmingham Uni- 
versttv) submitted '* A Note on some Species of Mites of 
the genus Eriophy es." He stated that he had found on 
Black Currant-buds mites that were larger than th© 
Black Currant mite, and had reason to believe that 
they had migrated from the neighbouring Hazels. If 
this proved to be the case, hedgerows of Hazel would 
have to be cut down to prevent them from becomiBg a 
source of infection. He was now experimenting to sect 
whether the Hazel mite would migrate to the Black 
Currant and continue to live there. 

Economic Botany in the Colonies formed the 
subject of a paper by Mr. W. G. Fbbkman (Superin- 
tendent of the Colonial Economic OoUeotioa at the 
Imperial Institute, London). The Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew, in co-operation wtth the Colonial Botanic 
departments, he said, distributed economic plants 
throughout the Empire, and important colonial mdtu- 
tries were directly traceable to thia work. The Impe- 
rial Institute maintained colonial economic coUectiona 
illustrating the prmlucts and .resources of the colonies^ 
and carried on investigations— scientific, technical, and 
commercial —to further the economic utilisation oi 
colonial products. 

Thursday, April 20. 

The Porosity of TTood.— Mr. Herbert Stone read a 
short paper on this subject. It had been taken too 
much for granted, he said, that the mature vessels o§ 
dicotyledonous wood were very limited in lengthy 
and that they remained interrupted by septa 
at frequent interval**, as at the time when they 
were newly formed from the cambium. If so, of course 
they could cot be looked upon as ventilating medit. 
But if, as he L(".iev,d, they were continuous tubes 
lunning the whole length of each annual cone of wood, 
then it was clear that important movements of water,. 
vapour and air might take place in them. If thia 
assumption were granted, then every decrease in the 
pres&ure of the atmosphere would permit water to 
escape from the vessels, and with every increase of 
pressure air would enter them to become saturated anA 
to pass out again when the mercury rose. The whole 
of the argument depended on whether the vessel* 
were continuous or not. To this end he had made a 
number of experiments by which he had ascertained that- 
air could bo blown freely through the wood of som& 
dioetvledonous trees in the direction of theur vertical 
axis.' He had employed Ash, Birch American Birch^ 
and Oak. In appl} ing the results of his experiment* 
to practice he believed that high temperature was less 
adapted to the drying of wood than frequent altera- 
tions of atmospheric pressure. Heat, when it had 
penetrated into the wood, would cause expansion of 
the water vapour within, which would then pass 
outwards. But it must act on the outer layers first, 
and it was uneven and violent in its action, causing 
twisting and shakes. The employment of fans tj 
keep the air moving was good, but they were local sno 
superficial in action. Timber suffered from keen 
draughts as badly as from heat. If mechanical mean* 
were necessary the most rational were such as kept the- 
timber cool and the air dry, and provided frequent 
fluctuations in the pressure of the air. 

Sprinfftails as Injurious /?i«fci«.— Professor Car- 
penter read a paper on this subject. Every student 
of insects, he said, was more or less acquainted with 
the group known as spnngtails. They were small wing- 
less insects, which he believed to be primitively winglew. 
They had hitherto attracted little attention from the 
economic biologist, because thev had never been re- 
garded as injurious to cultivated plants— at least not 
to anv extent. During the last two or three years 
he had noticed several cases in which the springtail 
had been the primary cause of injury to cultivate 
plants. They occurred in large numbers in damp earth, 
and tbe plants which had come under his notice 
as having been injured were Beans and Bean seedlings, 
the roots of Cauliflower and Cabbage, various kinds of 
bulbs, and also fallen fruit. The insect was but a 
millimeti-e or a millimetre and a half in length, but when 
associated in large numbers they did a considerable 
amount of damage. As to the method of destroying: 
them. Professor Carpenter pointed out that theyhad 
no system of air tubes, but breathed through the wh<rfe 
surface of the skin. They were therefore very 
intolerant of dry conditions. An application of lime- 
was usually recommended for getting rid of the 
creatures, and it succeeded as a rule. In the course of 
a short discussion the Chairman remarked that the 
springtail was found to be extremely injurious i» 
glasshouses, and was CHpecially damaging to young 
Orchids. , 

The next Conference will be held ftt Liverpool oA 
December 28 and 2<l, I'JOo. 



ENQUIRY. 

ANTHUBirM PitbscHEBSKTANirM 1— Will som^ 
reader oblige by furnishing information as to the 
work in which the above-named pkuat is described? 
Berlin, 
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Robert Featherstones. — Full of jears 
mid honours, this gentleman passed away on 
the 5th inst., in his 74th year. He had been 
Ailing some two or three years, suffering from 
heart affection, but only gave up work a few days 
before his death. He was a man of extraordinary 
industry, courage, and perseverance, and a man 
moreover fully determined in all he did to at, 
least deserve suooees. 

Starting as a private gardener in his native 
<»unty,Tork,he found himself as a comparatively 
young man, some thirty years ago, thrown out of a 
eitoation, like many more, through no fault of his 



with every manifestation of regret and regard by 
the side of those of his wife in Kirkstall churchyard 
on the 8th inst. Corretpondeni. 

CMARLE8 MOORE.— It is with great regret 
that we have to record the death recently of this 
veteran botanist, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age. He was a brother of the late Dr. David 
Moore, of Glasnevin, and commenced his pro- 
fessional career in Dublin, under Dr. Townsend 
Mackay in the College Botanical Gardens, about 
the year 1832. Subsequently he joined his 
brother, who had been appointed botanist to the 
Irish Geological Survey Department. On a 
vacancy taking place in the Botanical Garden 



THE LATE CHAULE8 MOORE, 
Formerly Director of tbo Bctanic Gardens, Sydney. 



own. Be decided that a fair prospect for success 
opened^out to him at that time as a fiorist and 
floral decorator in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 
Securing a piece of land about 4 or 5 acres in 
extent, which at that time was of little value, 
on\the Kirkstall road, about a mile and a half 
put of Leeds, he was not long in erecting 
a cottage and four glasshouses. I have often 
heard him say what a hard straggle he had 
to keep his head above water for the first few 
years. But <^o«irage, and well-sustained perse- 
Terance rarely fails in briuging success, and ro 
with him. The whole of the land has been 
covered with glass for many years, and the 
business is now one of the most successful of the 
kind in the north Midlands. 

Few men were better known or more respected 
in Leeds than the proprietor of St. Anae'd 
Nursery, Kirkstall. His remains were laid to rest 



at Sydney he was examined by the late Dr* 
Lindley, and, having passed with honours, was, 
on his recommendation, appointed Director of the 
Sydney Botanic Gardens, and later on of the 
Government Domain and Plantations. Moore was, 
we believe, the last of the civil servants of New 
South Wales appointed by the British Govern- 
ment, and he was one of the first officials to be 
retired under the new regulations as to age. 
Amongst other good work at Sydney, he laid out 
the beautiful Victoria Park. The Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney in Moore's hands soon 
became noted as being amongst the richest 
and most beautiful in the world. Moore 
was not only a strenuous worker of more 
than ordinary education and ability, but he 
travelled widely in Australia, and more especially 
amongst the adjacent islands, whereon he dis- 
covered and Tt hence he introduced many new and 



rare plants, such aa Palms, Cycads, and Ferns* 
He also wrote (date 1893) works on the flora of 
New South Wales ; and more than this, the credit of 
having introduced the Kentia Palms, or Howeas, 
from Lord Howe's Island to British gardens, was 
due to Moore. There are four species growing 
on this island — viz., at the highest elevation, 
about 3,000 feet, in misty air and boggy soil, is 
Howea Moorei ; at about 1,500 feet H. canter- 
buryana is found; while the two most useful 
decorative kinds, H. FosteriUna and H. Belmore- 
ana, grow mixed together near the sea-level. H. 
Fosteriaoa is locally known as the Thatch Palm; 
H. Belmoreana as the Curly Palm, and theii- 
seeds are very similar in appearance; but the 
first-named has four to eight branches to its 
infiorescence, while the latter has a much longer 
simple spadix. Other Palms of Australasia are 
the Areca sapida of New ZeaUind, A. Baueri of 
Norfolk Island, while in Australia itself are four 
distinct species: 1, Seaforthia elegans and ite 
distinct form S. e. Cunninghami; 2, Corypha 
australis (Cabbage Palm) ; 3, Calamus australis ; 
and 4, the Queen's Palm, Ptychosperma 
^lexandrsB. 

Moore now and then paid visits to England 
Und Ireland, and he accompanied Dr. David 
Moore to the Florence Exhibition of 1874, or 
about thirty years ago. His last visit was in 
1896, when I met him in the College Gardens at 
Dublin, and had the above summary of the 
Palms of Australasia from his own lips, together 
with interesting r^ninisoences of British hor- 
ticulture in the days of Sir Wm. Hooker, 
liindley, Paxton, Sir Joseph Hooker, the Balfours^ 
and McNabs of Edinburgh, and many others of 
that good old school. 

Tall in stature, with a commanding but genial 
manner, Charles Moore was a man to admire 
and remember. In fact his conversation on 
matters botanical and horticultural was so full 
and interesting that one could not but regret 
that in the course of a long and active life he 
publi^ed comparatively little. 

The following are a few only of the rare and 
beautiful plants with which his name is con- 
nected : — ^Todea Moorei, Fagus Moorei, Alsophila 
Moorei, Macrozamia Moorei, Kentia Moorei, Bubus 
Moorei, Villarezia Moorei, &c. 

Loved and respected by all who knew him, his 
memory will long remain gpreen to all who are 
interested in the botany of Australia. F, W. B, 

Thomas Smith.— We learn with deep regret 
of the death, on Sunday evening last, at Sibsey, 
near Boston, of Mr. Thomas Smith, of the firm of 
Smith Brothers, nurserymen and seedsmen, of 
Uitenhage and Port Elizabeth, South Africa, in 
his forty- seventh year. In business circles great 
sympathy is felt for Mr. Smith's brothers and 
sisters in this country and in Cape Colony, as only 
60 late as March 2G last another member of the 
firm, his brother Bichard, died at Aliwal North, 
where he was staying for the benefit of the 
mineral baths. Both of the deceased brothers 
were natives of Skirbeck, in Lincolnshire, and went 
out in the early seventies to Port Elizabeth, where 
in Nelson Square they started a nursery business. 
This was attended with so much prosperity that 
they soon had to seek a wider sphere for their 
energies, which they found at Uitenhage, where 
they were joined by their youngest brother, 
Walter. British all through, kindly natured, 
energetic and enterprising, they created perhaps 
the largest business of its kind in South Africa, 
and gained a worldwide reputation as importers 
and exporters of British and Cape seeds, bulbs 
and plants. 



PU2UCATI0N8 RECEIVED.-^.<3fr/cM//ura/ GazetU of 
yen South UaUi; March. Coutents : Barleys at Bathurs't 
Kxperimental Farm ; Bunt Preventives and their 
EfTects upon the Germination of the Grain, R. Peacock ; 
Notes oil Forcht Conservation : Weeds of New South 
Wales ; Experiments with Potato^ &c.—L'IIi/bridatian 
dee lianlcs, par KapliUel de Noter. 
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SOCIETIES, 

♦ 

THB BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAIr. 

Mat 10. — The capacities of the new Hall in Vincent 
Square, Weetminster, wore tried to the uttermost on 
the occasion of the usual fortnightly meeting on 
Tuesday laAt. All the space available for exhibits wai ' 
well filled, and the brightness so characteristic of 
spring-flowering plants was observable in every part of 
the building. 

. The Orcthid Coumittee recommended two Botanical 
Ceitificates, two First - class Certificates, and six 
Awards of Merit to novelties, and there were several 
unusually g[ood groups of Orchids exhibited. 

The Floral Committee recommended one First- 
class Certificate and nine Awards of Merit to 
novelties, among which several were new plants of 
much value introduced by Messrs. James Yeitcu k 
Sons from China. A large number of Medals was 
awarded in respect to groups. 

The Fruit and Yeoetablb Committee recom- 
mended an Award of Merit for Rhubarb "Hobday's 
Giant," and there were several other exhibits of fruit 
and vegetables. tu 

The Narcissus and Tulip Committee was con- 
cerned chiefly with the consideration of varieties of 
Tulips, of which there were numerous exhibits. 

In the afternoon a considerable number of new 
Fellows were elected, and papers on "Japanese Gar- 
dening" were read by Mr. N. Ha\ashi and Mr. R. J. 
Farrer. .. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : W. Marshall, Esq. (Chairman) ; and Messrs.' 
B. Dean, Jno. Green, Geo. Nicholson, J. W. Barr, 
Geo. Paul, W. J. James, E. H. Jenkins, "W. P. Thom- 
son, Chas. E. Shea, H. J. Cutbush, Chas. Dixon, Chas. 
Jeflferies, W. Bain, H. J. Jones, C. R. Fielder, R. 
Hooper Pearson, J. F. McLeod, Geo. Gordon, Chas. T. 
Druery, W. Howe, and R. C. Notcutt, 

On the motion of Mr. E. H. Jenkins, a vote of congra- 
tulation to Mr. R. Dean was passed on his attendance 
again after a long absence caused by illness. 

Messrs. W. Bull k Sons, King's Road, Chelsea, 
exhibited a new Draczena with leaves about 1^ foot 
long and inches wide, mottled with green and 
yellow. The plant is described as coming from 
Borneo, and will probably make a flrst-olass foliage 
plant for cultivation in the stove. The Committee 
requested that the plant be exhibited again when it 
has made further growth. Messrs. Wm. Bull & Sons 
also presented a number of ornamental foliage, stove 
and greenhouse plants. Caladiums, Codis9ums(Crotons), 
Talisia princeps, Browneas, Cupania, &c. Blandfordia 
aurea and B. nobilis were shown in flower. 

Messrs. R. Veitch k Son, Exeter, among other 
interesting specimens, showed flowering sprays of 
Sophora tetraptera [see fig. in Gardeners^ Chronicle^ 
June 8, 1878, p. 729], and very large flowers of a bril- 
liant orimson-coloured Poppy having no black markings, 
under the name of Papaver "Devonia" ; also a plant 
of Campanula under the name of C. phjctidocalyx. 
The inflorescence was nearly 2 feet high, and the 
flowers of deep blue colour, resembling those of C. 
persicifolia, but the leaves were quite diflferent, being 
only 1^ inch long. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. 
Bain), exhibited a form of Rehmannia angulata with 
leaves slightly different from those of the type, and with 
arger, more maculated flowers. Also a small plant in 
pot of Philadelphus Lemoinei "Roeace," a variety in 
which the flower-buds before expanding have an 
appearance exactly similar to that of Rose buds. Deutzii)b 
myriantba Lemoinei was shown from the same garden. 
Mr. Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
exhibited a collection of alpine Auriculas, also a fine 
group of varieties of Primula Sieboldi, the plants being 
arranged in about one dozen baskets (Bronze Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs. Frank Cant k Co., Braiswick Nurseries, 
Colchester, exhibited a collection of cut Roses, 
showing the variety Mar^cbal Niel very prominently, 
also Mrs. W. J. Grant, W. A. Richardson, Lady 
Roberts, and many other varieties. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons, Ltd., King's Road, 
Chelsea, brought many new and interesting plants. 
Meconopsis in tegri folia was again a source of much 
attraction. Near by was M. punicca, whose flower was 
not inaptly likened to that of a Sarracenia (see Awards). 



Both these have been recently figured in the Oardenert' 
Chronicle, Clematis montana var. rubens is another 
notable acquisition. This plant and two new Primulas, 
P. Veitchii and P. japonioa var. pulverulenta, also 
received awards. Hydrangeas with blue flowers con- 
trasted greatly with others of rose colour ; the blue in 
some plants was very pronounced. Senecios, Cine- 
rarias, and dwarf, well-flowered plants in pots of 
Ccrasus pseud o-Cerasus "James H. Veitch" also 
found a place in this exhibit (Silver Flora Medal). 

W. M. Caszalet, Esq. (gr., Mr, Cubberley), Fair- 
lawn, Shipbourne, Tonbridge, set up a magnificent 
batch of SchizanthuB Wisetonensis, the plants being 
covered with flowers, and with the addition of a 
number of Ferns, Palms, and similar plants constituted 
a group that was greatly admired (Silver-gilt Flora 
Medal). 

Mr. W. A. Watts, Bronwylfa, St. Asaph, brought 
a good strain of Polyanthus Primroses (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Dobbie k Co., Rothesay, again showed a 
collection of Pansies and Violas of similar \'arieties to 
those shown in their exhibits at the last two meetings 
of the Society (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Paul k Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
made a feature of Lobelia nicotiansefolia, but they had 
also sprays of flowering trees and shrubs, Pyrus Malus 
in several named kinds, a double form of the Bird 
Cherry, Syringa pubescens, and a new pink Rhododen- 
dron named H. M. Arderne. 

Messrs. SuTTON k Sons, Reading, showed a group of 
Wallflowers. The colours ranged from almost white 
to dark blood-red. The varieties were arranged in 
semi-circular bands, giving the group a novel and good 
appearance. Some of the best varieties were Cloth of 
Gold (yellow). Blood Red, and a magenta form labelled 
Purple Queen (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Gilbert k Sons, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire, presented a collection of Anemones, almost a 
replica of the group shown by them at the last meeting 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

A whole table was occupied by a display of Cinera- 
rias set up by Messrs. Carter & Co., High Holborn, 
London. The plants were nearly all of the ordinary 
florist's type, but a raised centre was composed of 
plants of the stellata kind. This extensive exhibit 
was much admired, and presented a wealth of colour, 
relieved at intervals with hmiW Palms (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs. J. Laing k Sons, Forest Hill, London, 
staged a group of Caladiums, interspersed by a number 
of Palms and Ferns. 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dysons Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, had a collection of zonal Pelargoniums. 
The plants were flowering freely, and were shown with 
a groundwork of small Ferns interspersed with Palms. % 
Lord Aberdeen (scarlet), Mme. Roseleur (rosy pink), 
and Gabriel Monod (magenta) are varieties worthy of 
mention. 

Messrs. Thos. Cripps k Son, Tunbridge Wells 
Nurseries, Kent, showed a handsome group of Japa- 
nese Maples, also Hydrangea Hortensia, and emaller 
Maples in 48 pots. The foliage was well coloured, and 
the varieties included many of the best types of these 
handsome foliage plants. 

Messrs. Felton k Sons, flori&ts, Hanover Square, 
showed a number of decorative plants, "Malmaison" 
Carnations, pot Roses, Spiraeas (Astilbe), kc. A speci- 
men of Metrosideros floribunda exhibited in flower was 
a good specimen of this interesting Australian plant. 

Mr. A. F. DUTTON, Iver, Bucks, showed two vas€s of 
Carnations, one containing the variety Fair Maid, 
with flowers of a soft blush-pink : also a white variety 
named Lady Bountiful (see Awards). 

Messrs. W. k J. Brown, Stamford, showed plants 
and cut flowers of "Cactus- flowering'' Pelargoniums, 
Dimorphotheca Eckloni, Verbena Miss Willmott, and 
pot plants of the climbing polyantha Rose ''Mi-s 
Dorothy Perkins." 

Mr. Geo. Mount, Canterbury, put up a splendid 
stand of Roses, having a background of dwarf plants 
of the variety Crimson Rambler that were literally 
crowded with flowers. The variety Liberty was superb, 
and we doubt if Mrs. John Laing and Caroline Testout 
could be produced in better condition than that in 
which they were exhibited. The exhibit was excellent 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. Ben. Cant k Sons, Old Rose Gardens, 
Colchester, also showed some commendable cut Roses, 
backed by pots plants of Blush Rambler and similar 
varieties (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Wm. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross, showed 
Roses in pots. A very fine new hybrid rambling 



Rose named " Waltham Bride" has large white semi- 
double flowers, that are produced in lax clusteis, 
and are admirably set off by their yellow centre of 
stamens. A magenta form of Crimson Rambler, ani 
other good varieties were included. 

Messrs. Cannell k Sons, Swanley, Kent, brougbt 
half-a-dozen plants of Rose ** Dorothy Perkins," that 
were perfect specimens, and almost hidden with 
their bunches of flowers. A row of Myosotis 'Star 
of Love " was placed in front of the Roses. In addi- 
tion Messrs. Cannell contributed an extensive collec- 
tion of zonal and show Pelargoniums, such as they 
have displayed at the last few meetings of the Society, 
and which would be more pleasing if green foliage 
plants were more freely intermixed with the over- 
brilliant colours (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mr. E. POTTEN, Camden Nursery, Cranbrook, 
Kent, showed plants of Rose " Philadelphia Rambler," 
a variety with larger and deeper-coloured flowers than 
Crimson Rambler, although it does not appear to be 
quite so free flowering as the latter. Mr. Potten aleo 
showed a good form of Trollius europseus (Bronze Flora 
Medal). . 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield^ 
had a number of interesting greenhouse plants. Cho- 
rizema ilicifolium was presented in good form ; there 
were also a fine specimen of Clerodendron Balfouri, si 
batch ^of Schizanthus Wisetonensis, another of Dimor- 
photheca Eckloni, and pans of Lobelia "Jx)w'tt 
Triumph." Vases of Carnations, Ac, completed the 
dis])lay (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Gill, Tremough Gardens, Penryn, Cornwall, 
brought from that favoured district some inflorescenoea 
of Rhododendrons from the open. There were excel- 
lent "heads" of R. Falconeri, R. campy locarpum— 
resembling the former, but having pale jeUow flowera 
instead of buff-cream — R. glaucum, R. Auckland], 
&c. The same grower displayed a branch cf tbe 
beautiful Embothrium coccineum, from a tree growing 
in the grounds at Tremough, and a spray of Cliantbua 
puniceus. 

A box of flowers of Rhododendron Falconeri from tbe- 
open was also shown by E. Heath, Esq., Kitlands, 
Holmwood, Surrey. 

Messrs. John Waterer k Sons, Ltd., Bag8bot> 
Surrey, furnished a portion of the concert platform 
with a display of Rhododendrons, edged by a row of 
Ledum palustre, and intermixed with Japanese Maplef. 
Pink Pearl was prominent in the centre of the group* 
having a batch of the variety Cynthia on either aidf- 
There were also William Austin (a fine dark crimson) 
and John Henry Agnew (a light- coloured variety with 
darker upper petal) (Silver Banksian Medal). 

The remaining space on the platform was occupied 
by a group of dwarf Japanese trees in pots, staged by 
Messrs. Barr k Sons, King Street, Covent Garden. 

Messrs. J. Cheal k Sons, Crawley, showed a 
number of sprays of flowering trees and shrubs, relieved 
with branches of ornamental foliage. Magnolia 
Lennei was conspicuous, Exorchorda grand i flora waa 
very thowy, as were the flowering Cherries, Ciabs, kc 
Messrs. Cheal also showed trays containing **alpine8" 
and a basket of their new Pansy **Maik Mills'" 
(Bronze Flora Medal). 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, 
Surrey, put up a fchowy group of flowering plants- 
Clematis, Azaleasj Ixora superba, Olearia stellulata, 
Philadelphus, Ac. The display presented a wealth of 
colour, and was nicely finished by an edging of tbe 
small variegated Funkia (Silver Banki&ian Medal). 

Messrs. R. & G. Ccthbert, Highgate, showed a 
large group of forced shrubs and other plants arranged 
in good style (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, con- 
tributed a number of Auriculas, two of which are 
mentioned under Awards (Silver Banksian Medal). 

A collection of "Alpines" was shown by the 
Guildford Hardy Plakt Nursery Co., Millmead, 
Guildford. Androsace coronopifolia was shown wel). 
We also noticed Daphne Fioniana and Haberlea 
rhodopensis. Saxifrages were a feature in this firm's 
exhibit (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Amos Perry, AVinchmore HiD, London, showed 
an extensive group of Alpine plants. A batch of Phlox 
canadensis Perry's variety was prominent ; it is au 
advance on the tjpe. Irises were shown well. We 
also noticed Euphorbia AVulfeni (see Awards), Convol- 
vulus Cneorum, and a large tank of the fragrant Cape 
pond weed, Aponogeton distachyon (Silver Banksian 
3Iedal). 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush k Son, Highgate, London, N., 
staged an extensive group of alpine plants,, displayed. 
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M U8ual. to the best advantage. Prominent among 
the group were a number of hardy terrestrial Orchids, 
a batch of Cypripedium speotabile being a feature. 
we also noticed C. japonicum in flower. Other 
mterestmg plants were Eritrichium nanum, Daphne 
Gwenka, and Anemone magellanica. On another 
table Messrs. Cutbush displayed Eriois and a dwarf 
growing poljantha Rose named Mrs. W. Cutbush 
(Silvergilt Banksian Medal). 

m. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, exhibited 
hardy plants— Phloxes, Irises, Aubrietias, Alyssums, 
Primulas, many forms of Scilla nutans, and S. cam- 
panukta. Interesting were Myosotidium nobile, that 
had the appearance of a huge Forget-me-Not, and our 
own beautiful bog-plant, Menyanthes trifoliata (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

Mr. G. Rbuthb, Keston, Kent, put up a collection 
of alpines and similar plants, among which were not a 
few novelties, especiaUy of Irises ; we noticed the new 
I. ^ga and I. Hebe, a lot of I. Susiana, Tulips, a few 
DaflPodils, hardy Orchids, Rhododendrons, Primulas. 
«c. (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, Woking Nursery,, 
Surrey, showed alpine and border plants. We l^^vp 
space only to mention Cypripedium pubescens, Ranun- 
, cuius monspeliaous. Iris sofrana var. roagnifica. aji^, 
Bdrianthus serpyllifolius. A large collection of 
. TroUius was included in the group. 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford^ showed k 
small collection of alpine plants. 

Messrs. Gbo. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, showed a 
collection of alpine hardy plants. There were good 
forms of Primula Sleboldi, Aubrietias, Saxifrages, 
TroUius napellifolius, Iris grandiflora. Tulips, Ac. 
(Bronze Flora Medal) . 

Messrs. Puluam & Son, 71, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, London, set up a fine piece of rockwork, on 
which they arranged a number of well-flowered alpine 
plants, Ferns, Ac. One portion of the structure repre- 
senting a cave was well executed. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Ware's Nursery, 
Feltham, showed a number of their new "T^«^" 
Carnation Leander, a variety having salmon-pink- 
coloured flowers, and from the number of buds present 
of very freeflowering habit. They also dispkycd a 
fine collection of alpine and hardy plants. Chamaelirium 
Carolinianum was flowering in a pan, also Wulfenia 
carinthiaca, Aubrietias, Irises, Primula japonica in 
varieties, and Lobelia laxi flora were thown well. There 
were also flowers of tuberous Begonias in single and 
double varieties (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. John Peed k Son. West Norwood, London, 
showed a nice display of Gloxinias. The specimens 
were well grown, the. type of flower being commend- 
able in size, colour, and form. Messrs. Peed also 
displayed a group of Japanese Maples and Clematis 
montana (Silver Banksian Medal). 

AWapds, 

Auricula Feato.— This is a very {iretty white-edged 
variety, shown by Mr. Jas. Douglas (Award of Merit). 

Auricula liiJ[eman,—A green-edged variety of con- 
siderable refinement. From Mr. James Douglas 
(Award of Merit). 

Carnation ''Lady BountifuV*—A tree variety with 
pure white fragrant flowers of large size and possessing 
non- splitting calyces. Like most of the American 
varieties the flowers of this one have petals with 
marginal fimbriation. Shown by Mr. A. F. Dutton 
(Award of Merit). 

Clematis montana ruhens.—A variety in which the 
flowers are pinkish or rose in colour. Shown by 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons (Award of Merit). 

Euphorbia Wul/eni.—A strong-growing plant, having 
linnear oblong leaves and very large inflorescences of 
greenish -yellow coloured bracts. A suitable plant for 
cultivation on a boldly-constructed rockery. Shown 
by Mr. A. Perry (Award of Merit). 

Meconopsii punicea. —This species, like M. integrif olia, 
which received a First-class Certificate at the previous 
meeting, is an excellent hardy-flowering plant recently 
introduced from China. We published a large illustra- 
tion of the plant in our issue for Oct. 22, 1904, p. 289, 
when it was fully described. The plant as shown on 
Tuesday last had a flower spike about 20 inches high, 
and its large, rich, red -coloured, drooping flowers, which 
. are produced solitary, are certainly very handsome. From 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons (First- class Certificate). 

Primula japonica var. pulv€rulenta.~A variety of 
P. japonica with exceedingly rich purple-rose-coloured 
flowers, and having the inflorescence covered with a 



whitish powder. From Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons 
(Award of Merit). 

Primula tanffutica,--A curious species with brightly 
coloured, blackish -purple flowers with very narrow 
petahi, to which we shall refer again. Shown by 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Sons (Botanical Certificate). 

Primula Veitchii.—Thia is a new and hitherto un- 
published species introduced from China. It has some 
resemblance to P. oortusoides, but is very distinct, and it 
will make a first-class garden plant The flower-spike 
is about 14 inches high, and some of them bear as 
many as twenty flowers of rosy-purple or violet colour. 
The flowers themselves might be described as having 
an appearance similar to those of a very richly- coloured 
variety of P. obconica. We hope to publish a full 
description of the plant shortly. From Messrs. James 
Veitch k Sons (Award of Merit). 

Pteris cretica gtnerota.—Thxa is an elegant plant 
shown by Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton. It reminds one 
of the variety Summersii partly skeletonised, for 
instead of being unusually plumose, in the variety 
generosa the fronds have little beside the vascular 
tissue developed. To this characteristic its light 
appearance and elegance are due (Award of Merit). 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the Chair ; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Secretary), De B. Craw- 
shay, W. A. Bilney, J. Dougks, J. Colman, F. 
Wellesley, W. H. White, H. T. Pitt, F. Sand<r, 
H. G. Morris, F. W. Ashton, H. A. Tracy, G. F. 
Moore, R. G. Thwaites, H. Ballantine, T. W. Bond, 
J. W. Potter, W. H. Young, W. Boxall, W. Bolton, 
W. Cobb, H. Little, and H. J. Veitch. 

Among amateurs, F. Menteith Ogilvie, Esq, 
The Shrubbery, Oxford (gr., Mr. Balmforth), secured 
the highest award, a Silver-gilt Medal, for a very 
beautiful and well-arranged group, in the centre of 
which was a cluster of plants of flnely flowered On- 
cidium concolor. Arranged around and beside were 
many good forms of Odontoglocsum orispum, O. x 
Adrianae, and other Odontoglossuros ; and arching 
over from the back fine sprays of Cymbidium Lowi- 
anum and its variety concolor; C. x eburneo-Lowi- 
anum, Laelia cinnabarina with five spikes, Odonto- 
glossum triumphans, kc At the extreme end was a 
grand specimen of Cypripedium Rothschildianum, 
with fourteen flowers ; Cattleya intermedia alba, with 
sixteen pure white blooms ; a fine specimen of Cypri- 
pedium Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, three of C. callosum 
Sanderse and C. x Maudise, a nice example of the 
pretty white purple- spotted C. x Mrs. Herbert Druce, 
good Lycaste Skinneri, Miltonia x Bleuana, a patch 
of scarlet Sophronitis, ko. 

Baron SirH. SchrOder, The Dell, Egham (gr., Mr. 
Ballantine), was awarded a Silver Flora Medal for a fine 
group containing several very handsome blotched forms 
of Odontoglos£um crispum, the best being O. o. Rex (a 
very finely-coloured flower), O. c. Lindeni, and O. c. 
Princess Beatrice. These had already had awards, and 
so also has the handsome O. x Harrjano- crispum Duchess 
of York. Specially fine were Cattleya Skinneri, with 
nine heads of bloom ; Odontoglossum x Wattianum, 
O. Oerstedi, with twenty- three pretty white flowers ; 
Brasso- Cattleya x Digbyano - Mossiae, the original 
plant; Cypripedium Mastersianum, C. x Maudi«, 
C. Lawrenceanum, with six flowers, and a strong plant 
of its variety Hyeanum ; the singular Bulbophyllum 
barbigerum and B. Dearei; Masdevallia cucuUata, 
Renanthera Imschootiana, and other rare kinds. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford (gr., Mr. 
W. H. White), was awarded a Silver Flora Medal for 
an interesting group of fine Orchids, for several of which 
see Awards. One of the finest in the group was Cat- 
tleya Moseiae Goossensiana, with pearly-white sepals 
and petals and very rich violet-purple lip. Others 
shown were the singular Epi-Lselia x radico-purpurata, 
Brasso- Cattleya x striata, Laelio-Cattleya x Fasci- 
nator splendens, quite a bush of the pretty orange- 
coloured Dendrobium Jcrdonianum, and the slender 
white D. crumenatum, Masdevallia x Rushtoni, M. 
X Ferrieresensis, M. x Doris, and other hybrid Masde- 
vallias, and the pretty Cattleya intermedia Aquini. 

H. S. GOODSON, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr., Mr. 
G. E. Day), received a Silver Flora Medal for an 
effective group in which were a good selection of forms 
of Odontoglossum crispum and other Odontoglossums ; 
a fine example of Dendrobium Bensouse, others of D. 
thyrsiflorum, and D. Devonianum ; a fine specimen of 
Angraeoum sesquipedale, good Cattleya Schr5der?e, and 
C. Mendeli, C. intermedia alba, Dendrobium atrovio- 



laceum, Qymbidium Lowianum, Phaius x Norman, 
the handsome Miltonia x Bleuana radiata, and other 
showy Orchids. 

Messrs. J. Cypher k Son, Exotic Nurseries, Chel- 
tenham, secured a Silver-gilt Flora Medal for a fine and 
tastefuHy arranged group, the forms of Odontoglossum 
crispum being prominent. The finest was O. crispum 
giganteum, a noble white flower tinted on the sepals 
with rose colour. It is fine in shape and sise, and 
very delicately tinted. Good forms of O. Pescatorei (a 
pretty white-ground), O. x loochristyense Empress 
Frederick, and some other hybrids were also included, 
and good examples of Phalaenopsis Rimestadtiana, 
scariet Masdevallias, Lselio- Cattleya x Hippolyta, 
L.-C. X highburyensis, Diacrium bicomutum (with 
two fine spikes), Oncidium oomigerum, Calanthe 
veratrifolia, Odontoglossum Uro -Skinneri, ke. The 
Cattleyas included good C. Mendeli (one with a very 
large delicately- veined rysy magenta labellum), and 
the white 0. M. Duchess of York being specially 
remarkable; good C. Schroderse, C. Skinneri, C. 
Aclandiae, pretty tufts of Tetramicra bicolor, Ac. 

Messrs. ^harlesworth k Co, Heaton, Bradford, 
secured a Silver Flora Medal for an excellent group, in 
the centre of which was a selection of the reddish -orange- 
coloured Laelio-Cattleya x G. S. Ball, and beside them 
several L^.C. x Myra, L.C. x Mercia, L.-C. x Hyeana, 
.and other Lselio- Cattleyas. The Odontoglossums wei?e 
represented by good forms of O. crispum, the spotted 
ones including O. c. Luna (clear white with brownish 
spots). Others noted were several prettj- unnamed 
hybrids ; a good form of O. x excellens (home-raised), O. 
X Brandtiffi, O. x loochrisytense (of fine form, yellow 
blotched with chocolate-brown), the orange- coloured 
Saooolabium cifrvifolium, Brasso-Cattleya x Digbyano- 
MossiiB, and a strong specimen of Cypripedium x 
Edithse (bellatulum x Chamberlainianum). 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Enfield, staged a group, 
including Trichopilia suavis and its white variety, 
Saocolabium ampullaceum, a very fine Dendrobium 
clavatum, Cattleya Lawrenceana, C. intermedia, 
C. i. alba and coerulea, Pholidota vcntrioosa, Chysfs 
bractescens, various Odonti*glossums, kc, (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

C J. Lucas, Esq., Wamham Court (gr., Mr. 
Duncan), staged a group of Odontoglossums comprising 
two very fine forms of O. polyxanthum, O. x Ander- 
sonianum obstupefaciens, O. Hallii. O. x Adrianae, 
O. triumphans, and with them a good plant of Cattleya 
X Apollo (Aolandise x Mossiae) (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

M. Chas. Vutlsteke, Loochristy, Ghent, showed 
the fine Odontoglossum x Rolfese **Palma,"aud severa 
' other hybrid Odontoglossums. 

Francis Wellesley, Esq., Westfleld, Woking (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins), again showed the handsome yellow,, 
purple- spotted Cypripedium x Wellesley anum, which 
had previously secured an Award, and alio C. 
Lawrenceanum hackbridgense. 

G. H. Rolls, Esq., Arcadia, Bournemouth, showed? 
a fine form of Cattleya Mossiae. 

Db B, Crawshat, Esq., Rosefield, Scvenoaks (gr., 
Mr. Stables), showed Odontoglossum crispum Bonny- 
anum Crawshayanum (!), a very fine flower and remark- 
able in that the splendid plant had been grown in a 
clear glass pot ; also O. x Andersonianum ** Raymond 
Crawshay," and O. Lindleyanum aureum, the last 
named, a clear yellow_ unblotched variety, securing a- 
Botanical Certificate. 

W. C. Walker, Esq., Winchmore Hill (gr., Mr, 
Bunney). showed Odontoglossum x Adrianae "A vice- 
Walker." 

Mr. H. Whateley, Kenil worth (gr., Mr. J. Howes)^ 
sent three good spotted Odontoglossums— vis., O. 
crispum "Hubert Whateley," O. c. "Eric Whateley," 
and O. X Andersonianum Whateley's varjety. 

Frau Ida Brandt, Riesbach, Zurich, sent a fine 
flower of the extraordinarily large Angrsecum infundi- 
bulare, illustrated in the Gardeners' Chronicle [see 
Supplement, August 20, 1904J, and for which Lord 
Rothschild had received a First-class Certificate at 
the first meeting in the new Hall (Vote of Thanks). 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq., Gatton Park (gr., Mr. W. 
P. Bound), showed a remarkable cross between Dia- 
crium bicomutum and Epidendrum radicans, bearing a 
terminal head of reddish scarlet flowers. The habit is 
like that of a stout dwarf E. radicans. 

Messrs. Cowan k Co., Gatcacre, Liverpool, showed 
a fine specimen of Cjpripedium aureum virginale with 
six flowers. 
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Awards. 

FlHBT- CLASS CKRTIPICATES. 

Odontogloisum criipum "Louis L. Stvnder" from J. 
LfiBMANN, Esq., West Bank- House, Heaton Meraoy 

. (gr., Mr. Edge).— One of the finest of the prized blotched 
forma of O. crispum, and although still only a small 
plant showing qualities of the highest order. The backs 
of the segments are of a rich rose-purple colour. Two- 
thirds of the surface are covered with fine purplish- 
crimson blotches, the main blotches following the 
•outline of the flower up to the clear white margin. 
Lip white, with several reddish blotches. A remarkably 

■ beautiful variety. 

Cfimbidium rhodocheilum, from J. Bbadshaw, Esq., 
Soutbgate (gr., Mr. Whitelegge).-~Thi8 is a fine Mada- 

. gascan species now also flowering at Kew. The plant 

r hQTe a strong inflorescence ; sepals green ; lip, magentA- 

- rose with dark spots at the base. 

I 

.^ Awards of Merit. 

/ BrcutO'Ckittlepa x Mrs. J. Leemann (B- Digbyana x 
<i. Dowiana aurea) from Sir Trevor Lawrkkcb, Bart. 
—Flowers, yellow, slightly tinged with green and pale 

.rose-oolonr; lip fringed. 

ButbopfiyUum Rdnwardtii, from S!r Trevob 

Lawrence, Barfc.— Similar in habit to B. Ericsoni. 

Iiiflore9c«»noe bearing one large flower; sepals and 

* petals green, striped and spotted dark-purple ; lip 

hinged, crimson-purple on the upper surface. 

, Epi-Lcelia x Sylvia (L. cinuabarina x £. Oooper- 
ianum), from Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart.— A graceful 
J hybrid, with an arching inflorescence of a doeen pretty 
, white flowers tinged with salmon-red. 

. Lcdio-CatUeya x O. S, Ball '' magT^tfioa*' (L. cinna- 
'barina x C. Sohriiderse), from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart. — A very handsome variety, with uniformly- 
ooloured bright orange flowers. 

Odotit^lossutn crispum " Titus" from J. LeemanN, 
:E0q., Heaton Mfrsey.—^Flowers white, effectively 
.'Motohed with chooolate-purple colour. 

OdorUoglossum crispum aureum West Bank House 
variety, from J. Lekmann, Esq.— Flowers clear canary- 
yellow colour. 

Botanical Certificate. 

Vendrobium crumenatum^ from Sir Trevor Law- 
rence. — i^seudo-bulbs continued into elender stems 
bearing numerous white flowers with yellow disc to the 

lip. 

Odontoglossum Lifidleyanum aureum^ from- De B. 
<?BAW8HAY, Esq.— Flowers wholly yellow. 

Varoiasus and Tulip Committee. 

Present : Mr. H. B. May (Chairman) ; j. R. De C. 
Bosoawen, J. T. Bennett -Pod, W. Poupart, J. D. Pcar- 
' son. Rev. G. H. Engleheart, E. H. Bowles, G. Reuthe, 
E. Willmott, Jas. Walker, R, Sydenham, S. Eugene 
Bourne, Walter T. Ware, R. W. Wallace, A. Kings- 
mill, and O. H. Curtis. 

Messrs. Wallace k Co., Colchester, in addition to 
many early kinds, exhibited a very remarkable collec- 
tion of Darwin Tulips. We noted Inglescombe.Pink, 
.Flame, Mrs. Moon, Orange King, Jaune d'(£uf. Ingles- 
combe Scarlet, Clara Butt, King Harold (th6 two 
last-named secured awards). Rose Queen, Margaret, 
Negro, &0. Many species were included in the exhibit 
(Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

A very nice collection of Tulips was exhibited by 
Messrs. Veitch k Son, Ltd., Chelsea, representative 
principally of the May-flowering, bedding, and Darwin 
kinds (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Bahr k Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, 
contributed some very imposing flowers, the Cottage 
'Tulips and the Darwins being in a majority. We 
noted Empress of China (bronzy-yellow), Courante 
fulgens (a painted flower), the rich colour of Bouton 
d'Or, with Mrs. Moon (a yellow and painted Cottage 
kind). The Darwin section was well represented, and 
' comn anded attention. The curiously coloured T. 
viridifiora prcecox was also interesting (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

The exhibit from Messrs. Walter Ware, Ltd., 
^th, contained many fine varieties of Tulips, the fully- 
formed flowers being especially good. The variety 
Clara Butt (see Awards) was very imposing. Other 
good varieties were Gertrude (Cottage), White Queen, 
Inglescombe Pink and Painted Laiy. 

Messrs. Ho(;g k RonERTSON, Dublin, contributed 
Narcissi as well as Tulips, and of the former we.tioted 



Maggie May (still very good). Glory (a fine poetious), 
Wiiite Lady (Leedsii)'and Mrs. Betteridge. 
Messrs. Dobeie k Co., Rothesay, brought a varied 

- eolleotion of cut Tulips, chiefly of the bedding sorts, 

- and in which double and single varieties were almost 
equally balanced. 

Messrs. B. H. Bath k Co., Wisbech, contributed a 
ooUection of Tulips, chiefly^ of the Darwin section, and 
including Madame Krelage, La Noire, Pride of 
Haarlem, Europe, Ant. Roozdn, Maiden's Blush, and 
others (Silver Flora Medal). 

Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex, exhibited a 
group of her choicest novelties in Daffodils. None of 
the varietieci was named on this occasion. The ooUec- 
tion was not only representative, but the flowers were 
in excellent condition. 

Awards. 

Tulip Clara Butt {Darwin). — A variety of the 
, highest refibement in beaui^ and oolounng. The pre- 
dominating colour is a mixture of rose-and- salmon, and 
may not easily be described. The flower attracts one's 
attention immediately it is seen* From Messrs. 
Walter T. Ware, Ltd., Bath; and Messrs. B. W. 
Wallace k Co., Colchester (First-class Certificate). 

Tulip Ariadne {Darv)in), — A very handsomely pro- 
portioned flower, crimson or ruby-crimson in colour. 
From Messrs, Babr k Sons, Covent Garden (Award of 
Merit). 

Tulip Claude Guillot {Darwin), — A very shapely 
flower, and <k>loured crimson, with clearly coloured 
base having internally a well-defined white border 
(Award of Merit). 

Tulip Orange Beauty {Breeder), — A fine and »howy 
variety, orange or orange*scarlet In colour, painted 
with gold. A fine Tulip for massing in beds. The 
last two varieties were exhibited by Messrs. Walter 
T. Ware, Ltd., Bath (Awwd of Merit). 

Tulip King Harold {Dartvin). — A massive, well- 
proportioned flower, supported on a tall stem, the 
colour being a glowing shade of ruby-red or crimson. 
The interior of the base is dark-coloured. A noble 
self-coloured Tulip of great merit. From Messrs. 
£L W. Wallace k Co., Colchester (Award of Merit). 



Fruit Committee. 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch k Co., Ltd., King's Road, 
Chelsea, staged a collection of Apples and Pears in 
forty-seven baskets. Taken coUectiveh', the fruits 
were very meritorious, especially when the lateness of 
the season is considered. The finest examples were 
Smart's Prince Arthur, Winter Peach (an exceptionally 
handsome exhibit). Northern Greening, Bamack 
Beauty, Norfolk Heeefing, Norfolk Bearer (a good- 
looking variety), and Duke of Beaufort. A few Pears 
were included in the display, Directeur Alphand being 
prominent (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, Surrey, showed six 
fruits of his new Cucumber, Aristocrat. They were 
dark in colour and about 14 inches in length. An 
Award of Merit had been previously granted. 

Messrs. Geo. Buntard & Co., Maidstone, showed 
fourteen dishes of Apples of varieties now in season. 
Although the late period for English-grown Apples was 
apparent in the specimens shown, they were neverthe- 
less instructive, and exemplified what kinds are avail- 
able for use now. The best dishes were those of the 
varieties CalviUe Rouge, Winter Peach, Alfriston, 
Tibbett's Pearmain (good examples), Striped Beefing, 
and Annie Elizabeth. 

Mr. T. Grandfield, The Gardens, Hayes PUce, 
Hayes, showed six good fruits of Hero of Lockinge 
Melons (Cultural Commendation). 

Mr. T. Chamberlain, gr. to S. Heilbut, Esq., Holy- 
port, showed twelve heads of "Sutton's Golden Ball" 
Lettuce. They looked very appetising, and were 
worthy of the Cultural Commendation awarded them. 

Messrs. Cannell>& Sons, Swanley, Kent, had a row 
of King Edward VII. Peas in what resembled a large 
window-box, and the growths were trained several feet 
high. The numerous pods were fully developed, 
although the seeds were sown as recently as March 4, 
1905. Excellent Cabbages and Broccoli were also 
shown (Cultural Commendation). 

Awards. 

Award of Merit. 

Rhubarb Hobday's (riant. — This varietj^ is well 
named, the petiole being almost 4 feet in length. The 
exterior has a beautiful rose colour, but the leaves 
|hown gave evidences of having been protected from 



the light, and were thus somewhat "drawn." One 
"stick" would be sufficient for an ordinary dish of 
pastry. 

The Iieottires, 

At a meeting held in the afternoon, H. J. Veitch, 
Esq., in the Chair, about seventy new Fellows were 
proposed and elected. 

The lecture-room was crowded, the speakers were desr 
and interesting, and the lantern illustrations exceUeni 
Two papers on "Japanese Horticulture" were read. 
The first of these, read by the Assistant Secretary, wu 
from a Japanese point of view, and had been written by 
Mr. N. Hayashi, and was illuatrated by some fine 
photographs and pictures. The lecturer pointed out 
' that although his nation was one of the oldest 
now in existence, 2566 years having passed sinoe 
the first Emperor's ascent to the throne, the fict 
of her complete isolation from the Western 
World had prevented her people from profiting by 
the advance in Western civilisation, and thus thsy 
had been compelled to look to China as their teacher 
and to Chinese civilisation as their model, until the 
reformation and subsequent opening of the country to 
W<e8tem mfluences and civilisation some fifty years 
ago. Horticulture also had been developed on Chinese 
principles and was bound by Chinese conventional rule*, 
but as horticultural progress depended largely on the 
tranquillity of- the country it was not until Sbogun 
Tokugawa, the great feudal ruler, had brought about 
peace by the formation of a powerful government in 
A.D. 1695, that the art made any marked development. 
For tlie next 200 years soldiers and oommonera alike 
paid very great attention to horticulture, and even 
at the present time the Tokig^wa dynasty is still 
regMded as the golden age of Japanese horticulture. 
Then, top, the revolution, or more strictly 
speaking, the reformation of forty years ago wmed 
at effecting a complete change in the thhigs whieli 
had appeared to the leaders thereof to be impedimentB 
in securing the advantages of Western civilintioB. 
Thus ihe beautiful galrdens attached to the town houses 
of feudal lords in Yedo (now Tokyo), the then capitil 
of the defeated Sbogun, were renaorselesuly destroyed; 
trees and shrubs were cut down and converted into 
fuel for the popular furnace, and ornamental stones 
. were dug up to pare the streets. Thus horiiculture 
. had for a while been entirely suppressed. Immediately 
after the civil war, which fortuMktely was soon o?er, 
Japan started a new life, and the whole nation devoted 
itself to making the country "th« equal in civiliaation 
and in powers of defence and offence of any European 
■ nation'* ; and education, law-making, and many other 
: matters also occupied its attention. Consequently, 
though the cultivation of utilitarian fruits and vege- 
tables has been more or lest eneouraged by the Govern- 
ment, the cultivation of garden plants and flowers had 
not occupied the people^s attention so much of late 
years as formerly. /'Moreover only a few years after 
the last Chino- Japanese war they had been again called 
upon to fight for their national existence, as well as 
for securing permanent peace in the Far East ; but be 
(Mr. Hayashi) sincerely hoped that the conclusion of 
this terrible war would bring the much-desired peace 
in the East, in which case horticulture would not 
be tlow in reaping the fruits of such a millenniiun. 
He then described the work of the Japanese agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and special flower (such as 
the Chrysanthemum, Eose, and Primula) sodetiea 
and of the Fruit, Dwarf Trees, and other societies. 
He gave a short account of the vegetables of Japan, 
The fruits of Japan were generally eaten raw, and 
never appeared on the table with meals. Few kinds 
were dried and crystallised for use, smd jam-making 
was quite a recent thing learnt from abroad. 

The cultivation of the Chrysanthemum was also 
described. This flower was first cultivated in Japan in 
about A.D. 300, and reached its zenith in the sixteenth 
century. The lecturer had himself investigated the 
origin of the Japanese Chrysanthemum, and had found 
that similar kinds to the present NTirieties of flower 
could be obtained by various processes of hybridiiation, 
and he mentioned what he believed to be the parent 
varieties and described the principal varieties now 
cultivated. The methods of both the Japanese ama- 
teur and professional Chrysanthemum cultivators were 
also described in the paper. 

The second paper was by Mr. Reginald Fabreb, on 
*' Japanese Horticulture," with special reference w 
Japanese soil and weather. He pointed out that a 
apanese plants grew with more or less bottom-heat, an 
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that their soil is gen«r»lly of riefa, warm loam, mixeU in 
different degrees with minute volcanic depovits. As to 
dimate, they endured intense extremes of heat and eold 
at least in Hon do and Hohkaido). both aceompanied by 
almoet perpetual rain, October and December being 
the otdy two months in which any olear spell of fine 
weather could be confidently expected. In these cir- 
eumstanoes it could not be wondered at that Japanese 
gardening should differ so much from English garden- 
ing. But in fact it was fair to say that the Japanese are 
not so much lovers of flower gardens as of garden arehi- 
tecture in stone and topiary work. As to wild flowers, 
Japan contained many species which might be well 
acclimatised in British gardens, and would be Very 
valuable additions to our alpine and herbaceous gar- 
dens. Mr. Farrer then proceeded to give short descrip- 
tive notes of numerous Japanese plants, mostly well 
known in' this country. His lecture concluded #ith 
an exhibition of coloured lantern-slides from photo- 
graphs taken by himself in Japan. 



HOETICnJI.TUBAIi CLUB. 

Mat 9. — On Tuesday last, on the occasion of tbft 
monthly dinner and meeting, there was an unusually 
large attendance of members and friends to hear Mr. 
E. H. WUson read a paper on ** Journey ings in China." 
Sir Jno. T. D. Llewellyn, Bart., presided, and the 
visitors included Dr. Henry, Mr. W. Watson (Kew), 
Mr. Gill, of the Botanical Station at Cawnpore, 
J. Weathers, W. Hales, and others. It is well 
known to readers of this journal that Mr. 
Wilson has been sent to China on two oc- 
casions by Messrs. Jas. Yeitch k Sons to collect 
new and rare phints, and many of the herbaceous 
arooies he has mtroduced to this country have been 
already illustrated in our pages. In the issue for 
February 25 last may be found a summary of the work 
Mr. Wilson did during his five years' experience in 
China and Thibet, and of the 5,000 species of plants he 
collected, more than 2,000 of which we believe he has 
•ueceeded in introducing into this country by means of 
needs or plants, some of what appear at present to be 
most noteworthy were there mentioned. Eve^inthis 
present issue further evidence of the value of Mr. 
Wilson'9 work may be seen in the report of the 
Koyal Horticultural Society's meeting, when several 
new plants from China received awards from 
the Floral Committee. Mr. Wilson's paper at the 
Club described some of his experiences during his 
travels in southern, western, and central China. He 
had much to say upon the richness of the Chinese 
flora, especially in the district around Hupeh and 
on the borders of Thibet. He also Raid that many 
plants bearing the specific name of japouica, as 
Anemone japonica, Kerria japonica, Senecio ja- 
ponica, Spiraea japonica, &c., were really Chinese 
speoies, and though some of them were common t^ 
both countries, others were cultivated plants in Japan, 
land indigenous only to China. Mr. Wilson acknowledged 
the help ckfforded him by Dr. Henry upon his arrival in 
China, and went on to speak of the physical character 
of the country, and of the customs of the Chinese ard 
Thibetans. The pressure upon our space this week, 
however, will not permit us to enter more f;illy into 
the subject, but Mr. AVilson will probably do so on a 
future occasion. 

Dr. Henry, who is always interesting when speak- 
ing of China, having spent twenty years in 
that country, paid a high tribute to the courage, saga- 
city and energy which Mr. Wilson had displayed 
during his singularly successful career as a plant col- 
lector. Dr. Henry afforded his hearers much infor- 
mation upon the flora of China, and related some 
interesting details oonceming a botanical tour made by 
Hr. Wilson and himeelf. 

Mr. W. Wataon spoke of the circumstances con- 
nected with Mr. Wilson's service in the Royal Gardenp, 
Kew, and which led to his being selected to proceed to 
phina. Owing to the kindness of Messrs. Jas. Yeitch 
ft Sons, a large number of mounted specimens from 
Mr. Wilson's herbarium were exbibitea before those 
present, and in addition there were photographs taken 
in China during Mr. Wilson's travels. The meeting 
was a very enjoyable one, and Mr. Wilson was invited 
to give another paper on the subject to be illustrated 
with lantern-views. 



UIJITBD HOETICULTURAL BENEFIT 
AND PROVIDENT. 

May 8.— a Committee meeting was held on the 
above date at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, Mr. C. H. Curtis presiding. 
Three new members were elected and one nominated. 
The death certificate of the late Mr. B. H. Robinson, 
of Heversharo, was produced, and the amount standing 
to his credit in the Society's Imoks was directed to be 
paid to his nominee. Fourteen members were reporte<l 
on the Sick Fund ; the amount paid out for sickness 
during the month being £41 8«. 
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imported Flowen : ATerage Wbolesale Frlco& 



f.d.s.d. 

9 12 J> 
5 0-80 
8 O-loO 
5 0-80 

5 C- 8 



AraliaSieboldi,p. ; Ficus elastica, p. 

doien 4 0^60 1 doz 

Araucariaexcelsat I — repen8,p.dox. 

per dozen ... 18 0-90 | Fuchsias, p. doz. 

Aspidistras, gr«en, Genistas, per dox. 

per doz. ... ai 0-£6 Heliotropes, per 

— variegated, L. dozen... ... 

per dos. ... W 0-42 ' Hydrangea, Thos 

Aialeaindlca,doz. .30 60 

— mollis, p. doz, as 0-24 
Asparagus pin- 

mosns nanus, 

per doz. ... 0- 19 ; ana, per doz. 

— 8prengerl,doz. 8 0-12 . — Fosteriana, l 

— tenursBimus doz. ... ... 13 0-21 o 

per doz. ... 8 0-10 * Lobelia, per. doz. 5 0-60 

XAtanlaborbonlca. 

per doz. ... 12 18 
lilium Harrisil, 



Bogg, p. doz. 12 0-18 
— Hortensla, p. 

dozen 10 0-15 

Kentia Belmore- 

12 0-18 
p. 



Bedding plants, 

store DOzes,each 10-16 
Begonia Gloirede 

Lorraine, dox. 12 0-18 
Boronia elatlor, 

Eer dozen ... 12 0-24 
eterophylla. 18 0-24 
Calceolarias, yel- 
low, per dozen . 
Calla sBthiopica, 

per doz. 
Clirysanthemum 
coronarium, 
double yellow, 
per dozen 
Cinerarias, p. doz. 
Crotons, per doz. 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per doz. ... 12 0-W 
Cyperus altemi- I 

foliuB, p. doz. 8 0-501 

— laztts, p. doz. 3 0-40 
Dracasnas, p. doz. 0-24 '• 
Ericas, per doz.... 12 0-30 i 
Euonymus, dozen 4 0-90! 
Ferns, in thumbs, i 

per 100 8 0-12 I 

— In 48*s. p. doz. 4 0-10 
Ferns, in 82's. doz. 12 0-24 < 

06-101 



6 0-90 
4 0-60 



8 C-10 

4 0-60 

, 12 0-dO 



per dozen ... 18 0-2( 
Marguerites, per 

dozen 

Mignonette, doz. 
Pansies.perbox... 
Pelargoniums, 

per doz,. Show. 12 0-18 

— Ivy-leaved ... 6 0-80 

— zonal 4 0-60 

— Scarlet do. ... 4 0-50 
Rhpdantbe. doz. 6 0-60 
Rhododendi'ons, 

per dozen ... 24 0-90 
Roses. H.P.'s, per 

dozen 9 18 

— Crimson Ram- 
bler (large), 

each 3 6-50 

Saxifragapyrami- 

dalis, per doz. 12 0-15 
Spirssa japonica, 

per doz. 
Stocks, Interme- 
diate, per doz. 
Verbena, Miss 
Willmott, per 
dozen lo 0-12 



6 0-10 
5 0-80 
10-30 



40-9 

4 0-60 



— hardy roots 

Cut Flowen. fte. ; AToraga Wbolesale Fricos. 



«.di. 8.d. 
Azalea mollis, p. 

dozen bunches . 9 0-12 
Bouvardia, per 

doz. bunches 6 C« 8 
Calla sethiopica, 
p. doz. blooms 

— jClliottiana ... 
Camellias, perdz. 

blooms 

Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
American yars. 2 6-50 

— smaller do. ... 10-20 

— Malmaisons ... 8 0-12 
Cattleya, per doz. 

blooms 

Daffodils, per dz. 
bunch., single 
yellow 

— double, do. ... 

— Barrii con- 
spicuus 

— bicolor 

Dendrobium no- 

bile,doz.bloomB 

— Wardlanum ... 
Bucharis grandi- 

flora, doz. blms. 
Gardenias, perdz. 

blooms 9 10 

Gladiolus Colvillel. 

per bunch ... 10-16 
Gypsophila, per 

dozen bunches 8 0-60 
Iris, Spanish, per 

doz. bunches 2 0-30 

— best English 
grown, bunch 
of 12 stems ... 

Lilac, per bur ch. 

LUium auratum, 

per bunch ... 

— candidum ... 

— lanclfolinm, 
rubrum and 
album 

Lllinm long!- 
florum 



2 0- .3 

U 0-18 



1 »-2 



9 0-10 



20-40 
20-30 



3 0-40 
2 0-40 



16-20 
10-2 



4 0-60 



10-13 
10-20 



2 6-30 
1 0- 1 G 



2 0-30 



2 0-30 
20-26 



8.d, f.d. 
Lily Of the Valley, 

dozen bun. ... 
Marguerites, per 

doz. bunches, 

white 

— yellow 

Mignonette, doz. 

bunches 

Narcissus, per 

doz. bunches. 

Pheasant's 

Eye 

— double white . 
Odontoglossum 

crlspum, pr. dz. 

blooms 

Pelargoniums, 

§. doz. bnchs. 
how 

— Zonal, double 
scarlet 

— salmon &pink 4 0-60 
Poppies, Iceland, 

aozen bunches 6 0-90 
Rhodantlie, dcz. 

bunches 
Roses, 12 blooms, 
NiphetOB ... 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
queminot ... 

~ u.Mermet ... 

— Caroline Test- 
out ... 

— Liberty 

— Mad.Chatenay 4 0-70 
I — Mrs. J. Lalng . 2 0-40 
I — Sunrise 
[ Stephanotis, doz. 

trusses 
! Sweet Peas, doz. 

bunches 

Tuberoses, per 

dozen blooms 

Tulips, doz. bun. 

~ special double 

' varieties ... 18 0-24 



9 0-18 



8 0-40 
4 0-60 



4 0-60 



10-90 
4 0-50 



16-2 



4 0-60 
4 0-80 



30-4 



10-30 
8 0-50 



2 0-40 



10-20 
3 0-40 



3 0-60 
3 0-50 



16-26 

1 f- 2 6 



4 0-90 



3-06 
6 0-12 



-• tigrinum 

Fmit : ATorage Wholesale Prices. 
i.d. i.d. 
26-60 



Apples, bushel ... 

— English, per 

sieve or half 
bushel 
per barrel . 

— Victorian and 
Tasmanian, p. 
case 

Bananas, per 
bunch 

— loose, per 
dozen 

Figs, per dozen ... 

Grape -Fruit, per 

cace 



16-30 

8 0-16 



9 0-12 
6 0-12 



10-16 

2 6-80 



8 C-12 



s.d. s.d. 

Grapes, Alicante, 

per lb. ... 16-19 

— Hambro, lb.... 3 0-40 

— Mils-cats ... 4 C- 6 
— Almeria,doz.lb. 8 C-10 

Lemons, per case 8 0-1 1 
Melons, each ... 16-80 
Oranges, per case 1 1 6h8 

— Blood, p. be X H 21 

— Jaffa, per box is o — 

— Murla. case... 10 C-T4 
Peaches, doz., A. 15 C-24 o 

— „ B. 4 0- g 

Pines, each ... 3 6-60 
Strawberries. A.,lb. 2 (- 3 
B.. per lb... 10-13 



Anemones, per 
doz. bunches, 
coronaria ... 

— fulgens 
Carnations, per 

doz. bunches ... 
Fern, French <As- 

plenium adlan- 

tum nigrumX p. 

dozen Dunchee 



i.d. s.d. 

20-30 
2 0-30 

0-12 



rreesias, per doz. s.d. s.d. 

bunches ... 2 0-4 
Ixias, per dozen ^ 

bunches 2 6r 3X> 

Marguerites, per 

doZi bunches ... 2 0-80 

Roses, per basket 4^60 
Stocks, double i 

white and pink. 

dozen bunches 8 0- 4 p 



60 - 

Foliage : ATerage Wbolesale Prloes. 

Asparagus pin- s.d. s.a. ; Fern. EnglLsb, p. 

mosus. long dozen bunches 

trails, each ... 6-09 Ivy-leaves-bronze 

— — medium, — long trails, 

each ... 4-06 per oundle ... 

— — short sprays > — short green, 
per bunch... 10-26, doz. bunches 

9-16 Mocs, per gross... 



— Sprengeri 

— tenulssimus.. 
Adlantum cunea- 

tum, per dozen 

bunches 

Cycas leaves, 
each 



8 0- 4 li 
1 »-2p 

10-aj^ 

I 0- IB 
50-60 
30-4b 



Vegetables 

f.d.«.d. 
Ai:tichokes,Globe, 

per dozeU ... 2 6-30 
Asparagus, bunch 9 2 6 

— Giant 5 6-76 

— Engnsih giant 12 — 

— Paris Green... 16-20 

— Spanish,bunch 11 — 

— Sprue, p. doz. 3 0-40 

— Toulouse, bell 
Beans, dwarf,, per 

lb. 

— Channel Is- 

land 

Beetroot, bushel 
Cabbages, p. tally 
Carrots, 12 bunch. 

— new 

— bag ..i 
Cauliflowers, doz. 
Cress, doz. pun. 
Cucumbers, doz. 
Endive, per doz. 
Garlic per lb. ... 
Greens, bushel ... 
Horseradish, per 

dcz 

Mint, per dozen... 
Leeks, per dozen 

bundles 

Lettuces,Cabbage, 

per dozen 



9 0-12 I Myrtle, doz. bun. 

Bmilax, p. dozen , 

1 traUs 4d-6p 

4C-6o;Hardy foliage 

Srarious), per 
ozen bunches 8 0-40 

Average Wholesale Fricof. 

«.d.«.d. 
Mushrooms(hoaBe) 



16-1 

8-10 

8-09 
26-3 
3 C- 5 

3 6-40 
6 0- 

4 0-60 
16-26 
09 - 
16-26 
2 8 — 
6 — 
9-10 

9 C-10 
2€- 3 

16-26 

10-] 3 



8-10 



3 6-40 
60r 76 
36-4 6 



per lb.... 
Onions, pickling, 
per sieve ... 

— Egyptian, cwt. 

— Green.isbun. 

— Valencia, per 
c-se 14 0-15 6 

Parsley, 12 bunoh. 16-26 
Peas,Fren6b,pkt. 3-^6 

— Frame, per lb. 6-0 10 

— Plats 4 6-56 

Potatos, per ton 90 C-IOO 

— Frame, lb. ... 3 — 

— Algerian, cwt. 16 0-19 o 

— Ten€rlffe,cwt. li 0-14 
Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches ... i — 

Rhubarb, York,dz. 2 0- 2i 

— Natural, doz. 2 C- 2 6. 
Seakale, per doz. 14 0-i6 o 
Spinach, bush. .. 10-16- 
Tomatos, bundle 38 0-2 j o 

— English, p. lb. 8-10 
Turnips per dos. 

— per bag 

— new. bunch... 
Vegetable Mar- 
rows, per doc. . 

Watercress, per 
doz. bunches . 



26 — 

26 — 
06 - 

6 0- Q 

7 



Remabks.— Strawberries are now arriving daily in 
great quantities, consequently prices for these fruits 
are very low. A few Cape Pears arrived during last 
week, and were sold at5«. to Is per case; others from 
Australia made from is. to 12«. per case. Quantities 
of Apples, shipped frcm Australia and Tasmania, are 
due to arrive this month, the bulk of which will be 
sold in London. A boat is expected to arrive on or 
about Saturday, May 13. with about 16,C00 cases. The 

a uantity estimated to aiTive from now till the end of 
le preEcnt month Is about 111,100 ca?es. 

Potatos. 
Dnnbars, 100«. to lICs. ; various, home-grown, 56f. to 
80f. per ton ; seed in variety. 

OOVKNT eARDKN FLOWER MARKBT. 

Tbb spring trade in plants has now commenced in 
earnest, and for the next few weeks trade should be 
busy. Prices do not rule high, and supplies of the usual 
plants fOr spring use appear to be plentiful. Scarlet 
and other zonal Pelargoniums sell in large quantities, 
but only realise modei*ate prices. Ivy-leaved varieties 
sell better; of thcEo tlie varieties Galilee and Madame 
Crousee are most in demand. Show and decorative 
sorts do not sell at all briskly. Yellow Calceo* 
larlas and Lobelia Kmperor William are now 
?een. The last-named plant is scarcely in full flower. 
Fuchsias sell better, and at advanced prices. 
Hydrangeas continue to sell well, dwarf plants 
being indemandforwindow-boxes.Ericasof good quality 
are still to be had. Most growers have now finished 
with Cinerarias, but there arc still some to be had. 
Supplies of Mignonette are not quite so plentiful, tliat 
raised from sprirgsown seed is not ready for the 
market, but may be available in the course of a few 
days. Intermediate Stocks are very good, but they do 
not sell at all readily. Rhodanthc is abundant. There 
are still some very good Indian Azaleas seen, but they 
will not be available for a much longer period. 
Begonia Glolre de Lorraine and the Turnford Hall 
variety are present, but the quality is less good . 

Foliage Plants. 

Although many Fern growers now fill a portion of 
their stands with bedding plants, tliere is no scarcity of 
Ferns except for some kinds in large- sized pots. Aspi- 
distras are scarce; growers do not care to bring them 
into the market while they are developing their new 
leaves. Palms of various sizes sell better, but there is 
little variation in the demand or in the prices for any 
foliage plants. 

Beddin<; Plants. 

These are now sellinp freely, and good plants in 
3-inch potB are cleared out early. Zonal Pelar- 
goniums (Geraniums) of scarlet and other colours 
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make from 1<. 9cl. to 3s. M. p^r dozeDr wlMle/Mricolors" 
command Bomewliat more. Petunias ure welt grown 
and sellfreely at from u 9d. to 2«. per dozen. AU o'taer 
varieties of bedding plants are procurable at ordinary 
prices. Pansies do not sell readily, and hardy flower 
roots are in less demand. 

■: Cot Flowebs. ••%• 

Trade in cut flowers is a trifle better« but^favre appears 
to be little variation in prices. £omo things are con- 
siderably in excess of all demands. Roses continue 
ffbod. but large quantities are left over at. closing time. 
Supplies of Carnations are over plentiful. Liliums are 
at tlieir lowest prices. Calias arc not eo plentiful. 
Supplies of Daflbdils are almost over, but the doublo 
white Narcissus and Pocticus still 8pp<>ar fresh and in 
good condition. Spanish Iris are plentiful. Olaaiolus 
Colvillei, The Bride, and the pink varleiy, are more 
abundant than they were. Orchid bloom does not sell 
readily. Many hardy flowers are now arriving in the 
market. Double Trollius are very pretty. The trade in 
idiported flowers is now nearly over for tlie eeason. 
but Gypsophila, Boses Carnations, Marguerites, and 
Cornflowers still come from France, while there are 
also some Dutch-grown flowers. A. H., Covent Oarden, 
May 10, 1905. 



THE WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in (lie 
Royal Horticultural Society's GardoDs at Wlsley. 
Hun*ey. Height above eea- level 150 feet. The 
following are the **mean" readings for the week 
ending May 6, 19 5. 
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CoDi^Buics (CiMTOMs): J. E. Q.- The injarj is 
cauBed by the accumulation of drops of water 
on the leaves ; this afterwards, beoomes chilled 
and kills the tissue of the leaf. > MoiatuR 
should not be allowed to condense on tlse 
surface of the leaf during the night. 

Faurr Fa&mino Dist&ict : /. Q, Such a district 
as you describe nvill be found around Evesham 
in Worcestershire. Book to Evesham Bailway 
Station. 

Gloxinias: Anxious, The corms are alive 'with 
the bulb-mite. It is possible that the corms 
were wintered in unsuitable conditions, which 
induced decay, and that the mites have 
increased in numbers since then. In any case, 
the only thing to do now is to bnm the plants 
and raise a fresh stock, there being no cure for 
such a severe attack. 

GoosBBEBBiES : F, W, T. There is no evidence of 
attack by insects or fungus. We are disposed 
to think the injury has been caused by birds. 

GoosiBEBRY Lrayes: A. D, The leaves are 
attacked by the Gooselerry fungus, ^cidium 



THE WEATHER IN \VE3T HERTS. 
Almost Continual Sunshine. — Ihe days have been 
mostly warm, while the nights, on ilic otlier hand, 
were all more or less cold. Consequently the ratge in 
temperature has been on most days uuu^uaI]y great. 
For instance, on the 9th, the di (Terence between the 
lowest and highest readings in the thermomet<-r Ecreen 
amounted to as much as 3^^ On the two warmest days 
the temperature in the thermometer screen rose 
respeciively to6i»'and 67', the highest readings as yet 
recorded this year. On the two coldO't nights the 
exposed thermometer showed 5* o/ iroit. The ground 
is at the present time slightly warmer than is teason- 
able both at l and 2 feet deep. No rain lias fallen for a 
week, and for the last three days no measurable quantity 
ol rainwater has come through either peicolatlon 
gauge. There has been a splendid record of bunshioc, 
the average daily duration amounting to nine and three- 
quarter hours, or nearly four hours a day longer 
ttian is usual at this gesEon. Light airs and calms, as 
a rule, prevailed, and for eighty-two hours, or nearly 
lialf tlie week, the dtreciion of ihe wind was from some 
point between north and cait. The mean amount of 
moisture in the air at 3 p.m. was an muctf as 9 per 
<jent. less than is EeaEonabJc. A BUnheim Pipplu 
Apple tree growing in my garden came firht into blos- 
£om on the Hh inst., wliich is one day earlier than its 
average date for the previous niccteeu years, and eight 
dajs earlier than last year. E. if., Dt.rknams.cd, May 10, 
1905. 

[/•or adual temperature and eonditUm rf barometer at 
time 0/ going to Press, see p. 296.] 



IISWERS TO CORRESPOHDEIITS. 

Anthubium Proschbbsktanum : Berlin, We 
have been unable to find any such name. 

Bbrbbris vulqarib : ?J. O. C, It is not UEual to 
iind the fruits hanging for so long a period. 
The other plant is Bnbus spectabilis, the 
Salmon Berry. 

Catkrpillars on Applk-treb : J. J. The small 
caterpillars are those of tte Winter Moth 
(Cheimatobia brumata). Syringe the trees now 
with a solution of Paris Green or of Quassia- 
extract, and in the late summer place grease- 
bands round the stems to prevent the winglees 
female motbs from ascending to the branches. 
Caution. — Paris Green ia an arsenical poison, 
and should be used with great ctre, and in the 
proportion of 1 lb. to 200 gallons of water, 
working in 2 lb. of lime to diminish the risk of 
injuring the foliage. 



FlO. IStf.-aOO.SEBERBY DlSFAS't : .TXIDirM 
fIROSSULAhl-fl?. 



grrossularise, fig. 126. Spray the plants with 
Bordeaux- mixture (see p. 288 in our last issue), 
taking care to decrea&e the strength of the 
solution as the fruit approaches maturity and 
to cease ppraying altogether before the fiuit is 
fully ripe. Permanganate of potash solution is 
also a good preparation to ueo as a fungicide. 
Dissolve crystals of permanganate of potash in 
water until the solution is of a pale rose-colour. 
Apply this as a fine spray, especially on tbe 
undersurfaces of the leaves. One stage in the 
life-history of ^cidium grossuliriie occurs on 
plants belonging to the Sedge family. These 
weeds should as far as possible be eradicated. 
Currants are not immune from the attacks of 
this disease; it even attacks the flowering 
Currants of the shrubbery. 

Honeysuckle : E. Q. C, Our opinion is similar 
to your own. The soil and roots smell strongly 
of paraffin-oil, and of course this liquid, if 
present in sufficient quantity, is quite capable 
of killing the plants. 

Names op Plants : Subscriber, Milan. Phlox 
fcubulata variety.— f. K. Pyrus prunifolia, the 



' Siberian Crab. — J,B, 5, Asparagus sarmentdsus. 
— W. T., OloMceiter. Cypripedium dliolare.^ 
— ff. L. Milla (Triteleia) uniflora.— B. N. If, 
OdontogloBsnm gl riosum. There being only a 
few flowers on the spike, they are slightly 
larger than when the normal quantity is borne. 
--Japoniea. 1, a Dendrobium of theAponun 
section, not to be determined without flowers. 
All the section bear small white flowers; 8, 
Dendrobium crepidatnm; 3, D. thyrsiflomm; 
4, Oncidium maculatum ; 5, O. Barcodes, a very 
fine variety. — W, C. 1, Odontoglossum cor- 
datum ; 2, Masdevallia ooriacea.— Gf. R. P. 1, 
Olearia stellulata ; 2, Asperula odorata.— 
A. W,0. 1, Crataegus crus-galli ; 2, Limnan- 
thes Donglasii ; 3, probably Salix capraea. 
Thank you for enclosure, l»., for the Gardeners* 
-Orphan Fund. 

Palms: W. M. Palms frequently outgrow tii« 
limits of the house in which they are grown, 
and unless they are growing in pots or in tubs 
and can be lowered by forming a trench in the 
house, there is no alternative but to shorten 
them at the top. The plants have to be thus 
treated occasionally in the Palm house at Eew. 

Pbach-lbaves : T. M, The leaves have been 
checked in their growth by cold draught- or 
some other, cause. They seem also to be 
attacked by funjsus. — 8, D. O. Some of the 
leav«^8 look as if they were scorched, others 

♦ have the Shot-bole fungus (Cercospora). Spray 
them with a solution of Jiver-of-sulphur : | oz. 
of sulphur to 1 gallon of water. 

Pro's Ears Fungus: Lord Kesteven, The fongua 
sent under this name is Peziza (Cochleata) 
reticulata (Greville), fieured in Cooke's i/v€0- 
graphia, plate 58, fig. 227. It is found growing 
on the ground in spring, and is esculent. It is 
found not only in Britain, but in several other 
countries of Europe. The cups sometimes 
attain to a diameter of 5 inches. Af. C. C. 

IBbeds: An Old Reader, The seeds are of the 
Flamboyant, Gold Mohur, or Gulmohr tree 
(Poinciana regia), a handsome evergreen Le- 

• guminous tree, native of Madagascar, exten- 
sively planted throughout the warmer parts of 
India, and frequently in towns and villages oa 

^ the eastern coast of Tropical Africa and in 
Angola. The tree grows very quickly, and is 
described as gorgeous when in flower, with its 
large corymbs of crimson and its bright green 
leaves. 

Soil Analysis: 7. W. We cannot undertake 
this laborious, costly and time-consuming task. 
See reply to " E. G." 

Tomato Leaves : /. U, A. There is no fangua 
present. The brown enlarged veins are caused 
by too much acid in the soil. Water the 
soil with a solution of nitrate of potasb, 
1 oz. to a gallon of water, three times, at 
intervals of four days between each application. 

Vine Leaves : M. P. The small warts on the 
under surface of the vine leaves are due to the 
presence of excess of moisture in the home. 
Better ventilation, more especially early in the 
day, will set the matter right.— Ji\ Q, The warts 
on your leaves are the result of defective venti- 
lation and excessive moisture. It is quite 
possible that there is also a mite concerned 
in the matter. If you wish the soil and water 
analysed, jou should send samples to gome com- 
petent analyst, or to the chemist of the Eojal 
Horticultural Society, but you must be pre- 
pared to pay his fee. 

Vines : J. B, Tte branches are quite free from 
any disease due to insects or fungi, and it is 
impossible for us to ascertain the cause of the 
injury.— J. //. H. We suspect that the dressing 
contained too much Fir-tree oil, or it was put 
too thickly upon the canes and smeared over 
the buds^ A properly - mixed dressing, if 
applied with caie and at the proper season, 
does no harm to the Vines. 



Communications Received. —P. W. B. — F. M. - H. 
Correvon-J. H. W.— J. H., Haarlem -R. E— G. 8- 
M. S.-W. B. G.-Paul«&Son-T. B. B.-Tabor&Co- 
C. C. (next wcek)-W. W.-C. R.-F. W. B.-Lord A. 
(too late for this week)-T. B.-J. O'B.- J. M -T. M.- 
J. K. B.-W. R. W.-R. B.-J. 8. T.-it. P.-E. J. A.- 
S. W. N,-J. C.-H. W. W. Chloris.-R. M. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF GARDENING 
IN AUSTEIA AND GERMANY. 

A TRAVELLER, seeing the gardens 6f 
-^^ these extensive coantries, will remark 
the paucity of the rarer ppeciesof coDiferotia 
treesand evergreens generally. Those \<hich 
be finds are in many instances iodigenons 
and possessed of no great beauty, there 
being hardly any Japanese, Chinese, Chilian, 
New Zealand, or Californian sptoies, wbiih 
in our own country have largely added to the 
beauty of our gardens and pleasure-grounds 
during the last fifty years. One greatly 
misses the Cypresses, Cryptomerias, Retino- 
sporas, Eucalyptus, Podocarpus, and Arau- 
carias among arboreal forms ; and the 
Veronicas, Olearias, Aucuba japonica, the 
female form of which last is one of the best 
berried plants ; Az%ra, Carpenteria, Osman- 
lhu«>, Pittosporum, acd others among mere 
lowly forms. The cause of tho scarcity of 
evergreen shrubs from the countries named 
is in most parts due to the seventy of 
the winters prevailing from the North Sea 
to Karr.ten (Carinlhia). 

The Yew in its many varieties is largely 
employed as Eolitary examples and as 
raateritl for hedges and wind-breaks, and 
sometimes as game coverts, although for 
these the common Spruce (Picea excelsa), 
maintained at a height of 4 to 5 feet by 
occasional cutting, is met with. Several 
Arbor-Vites (Thuja) as T. gigsntea and its 



vacieties, T* MeMMtallf^ tlif American 
species; TbuiopsisnootkatensiSy from British 
i>Dliimbki-, Welikigtoiiia (Seqwta) cttewed 
ifir sheltoretf g»^i»>, osafio CddrtiCfttin^ 
tiea;, btit I hatre never obserreii the LebaiMm 
or tlie beautiful Deodar Cedar in the open 
ground, these being considered to be safe 
only in the glasshouse or winter - garden 
during the winter season, placing them 
out-of-doors alcng with other partly hardy 
things from early May till October. The 
deetduouB Cypress (Taxodium distichum) 
does well in some parts, as for example in 
the gardens of Graf Harrach at Bcuckon- 
the-Leitha. 

The Pines furnish a more numerous eon- 
tiDgent. P. Strobus (Weymouth Pine) grows 
to a large size, its horizontally-poised upper 
branches supporting the heavy falls of snow 
without injury. The Scots and Austrian 
Pines, the Pitch Pine, P. insignis, P. ejtcelea, 
a Himalayan species, and P. Pinadter, are 
garden and forest tree?. The American and 
Uiberian Lvches are common, and the 
Maidenhair-tree (Ginkgo) is often met with 
of large size, and when raised from seed the 
tree has a handsome contour. Lawson's 
Cypress in its several varieties is quite hardjH, 
and is one of those rarely browsed upon by 
rce and red -deer during hard weather. 

The Red Cedar (Cupressus virginiana), 
the wood of which is almost exclusively used 
in the manufactureof lead-p€ncils,grow8fast, 
and being well adapted to wet and swampy 
soils, is employed for forming groups, shelter- 
belts, and garden-hedges. Of the Hemlock 
Firs (Tsoga), T. McLziesii, the Columbian 
species, and T. canadensis (Pseudo-tsuga), 
T. Pattoni, and T. Hookeriana withstand the 
climate, and form fine ornamental trees. 
Of the Silver Firs that are hardy mention 
may be made of Abies grandis, .A . lasiocarpa, 
A. nobilis, A. Nordmanniana, A. baleamea, 
and A. concolor. Picca exceha in its many 
▼arieties is found in forests and gardens, and 
P. nigra, P. 01 ien talis, and P. pungens are 
met with in gardens OLly. 

Among deciduous species of trees, Acer 
campestre, also A. fraxinifolium in white- 
and-yellow variegated varieties, are common 
garden and pai k trees, as are also the Norway, 
the Scarlet, and Sugar Maplts, Horse- 
Cheetnuts in variety, alEO ^EecuIus flava and 
M. macro8tachya,the latter forming a spread- 
it g fiat-headed bush, very decorative when in 
flower. The Ailanthus glandulosa, which 
grows to large dimensioLS, is commonly 
employed as a street tree; and Mountain 
Ash (Pyrus Aucupaiia)is quite hardy. It 
forms a beautiful avenue half-tree, which 
when loaded viith ripe fruits is exceedingly 
effective. Hornbeam, American Walnuts, 
and Catalpa syrirgscfolia and C.speciosa are 
common in some parts, the latter growing to 
large dimensions if the soil be moist; like- 
wise the Nettle-trer, \Nhich forms round- 
headed specimens, and is well adapted for 
planting on the margins cf lakes and livers, 
are commonly met with. 

The Thorns (Cratfegus) grow well and 
flower profusely, and Quinces (Cydonia) 
make the garden gay when in flower, as do 
P)rus Malus (Crabs), P. prunifolia (the 
Siberian species), P. spectabilis, and others. 
The true Service tree (Pyrus Morbus) and P. 
torminalis grow to a large size, and fiuit 
abundantly. Most speties of Oak attain 
to full size, especially beautiful in late 
Autumn being the American Quercus rabra^ 



Q. iiiMBlei^* f1n« oemmea Bseeb te H» 
otttty tnrMlMi Hn^ a.idiM in ga«dett»; a»tt 
<tf the Asir family FnoiniM Ora«s vt l» be 
fofdiid IB fiae^exMErf^es, it» coiBtKmiid leav«fe 
t oi i >el<m <g reaeHiBg a length ol 8 fast Ifi 
the men northerly fMffts of the ooantry th!» 
tree needs proleetion against frost 

The Sleditchias are-'faTOtmte trees, atrd 
in the south their fruits (pods) are pMrdueed 
in abnniHnce. The TbHp tree (Liriodeii- 
dro») reaches: to a height of 60 feet, and 
btewsoms weH in the generality of years. JL 
faaxtdiome pidtiire-tree, not much planted in 
fingtand, vis., MagiM^Ua acuminata, is eottm- 
times observed as a lawn tree. The towers, 
sre grdenkh-yellow, and ^rtken the Oueomber- 
Itike seed-vessels burst the scarlet see^s* 
witiifn become visible. 

Most of our commoner decldnous sfti^s- 
are iarf^^Iy planted, and -when -not treat^&.it^ 
the peffiioions manner common In sotne 
places; th&t is, by being clipped into shape l!b 
winter and lAte summer, they bk>om pro- 
f usely as a rule. Thisclipping is in ameasui^ 
rendered necessary by the fashion of 
planting shrubberies dose to the mtfrgima 
of the walks for the purpose of altor^g 
only small gKmpses of the landscape at Sk. 
time. These Eiirprise Yiews &re all very 
well when indulged in in nooderation, \njt^ 
ift excess they are pred«ctfve of monotony. 

The traTeller misses the Portugal anA 
common Laureld, the glorious Khodode^- 
drons, the pride of many English gardens ;. 
the Arbutus, Daphnes, Cistus, Japanese 
Eoonymus, the Holly (which is disfigured 
or killed by exposure to ardent sunshine^ 
but is otherwise hsrdy), the Lsurustine^ 
Bamboos and Yuccas. Perhaps it is for the 
best, as such plants would have but smal> 
decorative value for half the year, whilst 
snow and frost reign over all the country 
withering their leaves and giving them a^ 
distresttng appearance. Better a gardetk 
free of'^ergreens possessing large leaves^ 
and rely for winter shelter upon Conifers, 
cuch as Cypresses, Arbor- vitse. Yews, and thcs 
like, which withstand the serere frosts ana 
sufferscarcely at all in appearance. 

Gardening in Germany, Austria, Hungary,. 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and Central and Eastertv 
Europe in general, has no existence for the 
many, excepting in the public parks and 
gardens. There are few horticultural 
societies, and tbeie only to be found in the 
larger cities and towns, and but rarely ii> 
the villages. 

The seats of the nobility and rich gentry 
are not scattered over the face of the country 
as in these islands, but, on the contrary, are 
nearly always found in close proximity to 
towns or villages, a condition of things tbat- 
is due in great part to the interminable 
state of war that prevailed in past ages, 
which drove men to live in fortified places 
for mutual protection and safety. Plant 
nurseries are few and far between, and seeds 
of any kind can only be purchased inihe^ 
large towns. The writer resided in a village 
fifty miles distant in any direction froma 
^orist, nurseryman, or seedEman. In many 
parts the farmers possess no house garden^ 
iheir few wants being furnished from patches- 
in the open fields, with u&ually no other 
eultivation than that given the field crops^ 
The staple crops consist of Potatos growi^ 
pa an extensive scale in fields by themselves, 
for house consumption, distillation^ and 
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«|[portv There are po Eldomdos oi: Up-io- 
Dates among these, still, the rt^isfng of n^w 
varieties is not neglected* Gourds in plenty 
«rQ grown, and in the countries warm enough 
in summer for the ripening of Maize under 
the Bihade of the latter, as are also Gherkins 
■and short, thick, Cucumbers, mostly for 
putting in salt - and •* water pickle, and 
Clantaloup Melons. Onions arQ largely 
^rown, and the indispensable Garlic ; Haricot 
Beans, for winter consumption ^ s well as 
•eating in the unripe state ; Cauliflowere, Cab- 
bage?;. Cabbage-Lettuces, and long, white 
Badi^hes are in common use in most house- 
holds ; Broad Beans (Saubohnen), Broi^coli, 
<]lelQry for blanching, Ehubarb, Seakale, and 
Asparagus are but little grown, and usually 
•can only be obtained at the shopaof the foreign 
fruit and vegetable importers. Strawberries 
.^^jPU9hgF0WD, and the old Carolina still 
refivains a favourite variety. Jn some, parts 
tlf^al pines are much appreciated, "and pre- 
^fjerrecl generally to named varieties.. It is 
^e|^om that bushes ol small fruHs ^n<l & 
place in gardens, excepting ip those of the 
wealthy,, although they are proof against 
«uch frosts as occur, , ^ , 

Cranberries and Plunks taka the place of 
the Bed Currant in the .oia^tig of sauce to 
l>e eaten with game. The ficjst-namted berries 
«re gathered generally from w^ plants. The 
Black Currant is not much grown. The 
iSchwetche Plum— a small blue-black fruit, 
that bears abundantly and is good for culinary 
and dessert uses— is universally grown, and 
as far south as Bosnia and Servia. 

The Peach and Apricot are usually raised 
from seed, excepting in the better class of 
l^ardens, the vine-farmers in Austria, Hun- 
igary, Croatia, and Karnten planting the 
trees sparingly amoog the Vines, and 
seldom keeping them after their sixteenth 
year. When ennobled varieties are grown, 
the stock chosen on which to bud them is 
the Almond, this being the best fpr a hot 
summer climate, its roots going d/&eper into 
the soil in search of moisture than do those 
•of the Plum. In northern Germany these 
fruits are usually afforded wall-protection, 
and fine, named varieties are planted. 

As one travels south the Grape vine begins 
to find a place on sunny walls, the fruits of 
most varieties ripening perfectly in ordinary 
years; and in Lower Austria and in the 
countries bordering the Bhine below Cologne, 
vineyards become common, and many 
varieties of wine and dessert Grapes are 
grown on short stocks in them and in fruit 
gardens, the vine-stocks being cut down 
similarly to our basket Willows. A stock 
will carry from 10 to 15 lb. of Grapes. 

The Fig requires protection everywhere 
north of the Danube in winter, and given 
this and full exposure to the sun from May 
till September, enormous crops of fine fruits 
reward the cultivator. 

Apples, Pears, and Cherries ficd culti- 
vators almost everywhere ; by the sides of 
the highways and in orchards and gardens 
as standards, bushes, pyramids, and espaliers. 
Where proper attention is given to the re- 
quirements of the trees the produce is 
commendable. Pears and Cherries more 
especially. Apples, like those grown in the 
northern and eastern United States of 
America, are usually of high colour, but 
light of weight for their size. Root-pruning 
to produce fertility is not much understood. 
F.M. 



PINUS NELSONL 

In Southern Nuevo Leon, a state of North- 
easteni Mezioo, to the eastward of the town of 
Poctor Arroyo, and on the lower slopes of the 



10 inohee, is covered with a smooth gisy bark« as 
smooth as that of the Amerioan Hombeam, sad 
of somewhat the same colour. Its long, toagfa, 
supple branches are very slender, the loweraioit 
dying first, but persisting in oonspiciiouB grey 



Fig. 127.— pikus nelsoni. 



Pena Nevada, a mountain with a oonspicuous 
exposure of white chalk, Pinus Nelson! grows in 
great abundance with P. cembroides, Zuccarini. 
It is a small tree, smaller than cembroides, rarely 
exceeding 20 or 25 feet in height. Its trunk, 
which may acquire a maximum diameter of 8 or 



masses, so that the tree never loses the outline 
and appearance of a large bush. The foliage it 
grey-green and sparse, contrasting strongly with 
the closely-packed rich green leaves of cembroides. 
On all the trees the three leaves which fonn 
each fascicle are permanently adherent, and the 
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bMAl BheMih is penistent^ characters which 
enaUe ^e specimens of this species to be easily 
identifled. 

Tb© eoBM of Mr. Nelson's specimens, on which 
the q>ecies was founded {Qardeftterz' ChronicU, 
Ang^t 20, 190A), prove to be very immature. 
The mature cones vary in size, even on the same 
tree. The largest collected were 5 inches long, 
exdnsive of the 2j-inch curved stalk. In colour 
the ripe cone is a deep red or orange-red, the 
colouring peculiar to the group of nut Pines, of 
which cembroides is the type. The projections 
of the scales, which on Mr. Nelson's specimens 
were mistaken for the umbos, prove to be out- 
growths of the apophyses. The umbo is not 
defined, the result, probably, of the continuous 
growth of the cone, which, unlike the cone of 
cembroides and other known Pines, seems to have 
no resting season. 

In November (190i) the young cone was com- 
paratively large, green, and the scales tipped 
with a purple area of indefinite outline and vary- 
ing size. At maturity the cones open (they do 
not remain closed as stated in the first descrip- 
tion), and remain on the tree into the third 
season, when the basal scales become weakened 
from exposure, and the cone falls, leaving the 
persistent stalk, and often a few scales with it, on 
the tree. After falling the cone diuntegrates 
rapidly. The seeds aie large and wingless, and, 
according to the testimony of the natives, are 
eagerly eaten by the macaws (guacamajas). 
They were found exposed for sale in the market 
of Matehuala, the nearest railway-station. 

An additional peculiarity of this remarkable 
Pine is the indefinite growth of the brancblets. 
Probably at the beginning of their growth the 
young ccnes were sub- terminal, but in November 
they had become lateral by reason of a continuous 
growth all over the trees. Beyond all the young 
cones were groiiing shoots with leaves of 
graduated lengths, and buds elcngaling for stM 
further growth. • 

Specimens coUected in this locality by Mr. 
Pringle (No. 10,016) have the young cones of the 
first year attached to them. It is essential to a 
proper understanding of these specimens that 
this fact be boine in mind. The size of the 
yoilng cones and their apparent lateral position 
would naturally suggest a growth of the second 
season. 

There is a specimen of this Pine in the Zuc- 
oarini Herbarium at Munich, collected by Kar- 
winski " in imperio Mexicano," but with no other 
locality and with no date. As Karwinski's last 
voyage was in the early forties, the specimen 
must be over sixty years old. Its catalogue 
number is 519, and it is classified by Zucoarini 
with his species P. cembroides. Qeorge Ruiull 
Bhavf, Bo9t<m, XJ.8. 



THE FERNERY. 

BLECHNUM SPICANT VAEIEGATED. 

This variety of British Fern has not been 
recorded in any of the Fern books as having been 
previously found by anyone except the writer, 
who discovered it on the Moume range of 
mountains in Co. Down, first at Bostrevor 
in 1876, and again in 1885 and 1904 at Newcastle. 
It may therefore be considered as exceedingly 
rare. 

The writer, accompanied by Mr. W. Porter, 
made an excursion to the Moume Mountains on 
April 22, 1905, specially to hunt among Blechnum 
spicant which grows there in abundance. After 
a rapid railway journey to Newcastle, they walked 
to Bloody Bridge, and ascended the mountain at 
Glen Fofjgjiy about 300 feet, working along the 
slopes towards Newcastle, closely examining 
eveiyfhing they saw. Several very good forms 
were observed, ^uch as crispate, trinerved, pecti- 
nate and multifid. But the reward of their 



labour came later on, when on the way to the 
railway station, walking together, the keen eyes 
of Mr. Porter detected a fine plant of Blechnum 
spicant, beautifully variegated. 

On examining it carefully, it became evident 
they had indeed been fortunate in finding a great 
prize. It was dug out tenderly, and after careful 
packing so as to avoid damage, the botanists 
proceeded on their homeward way rejoicing. 

The fronds, about thirty in number, were of 
normal outline; length, 14 inches; breadth^, 
Ij^ inch; the colour a dark- green with diagonal 
yellow stripes running from the midrib of the 
pinnules to the margin, sharply defined. This 
plant was growing by itself in a large clump 
quite separate from the surrounding normal 
forms. W. H. Phillips, President of the BHtUh 
Pteridological Society, and President Belfast 
Naturalists' Field Club, 



ANEMONE NEMOEOSA. . 

Wb all know and appreciate the exquisite 
Wood Anemone. It is one of those accommo- 
dating plants that does as well in many gardens 
as in woods and meadows. Bosarians will doubt- 
less be horrified to learn that in a garden we 
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know the Anemone fotmd its way into a Bose- 
bed, and thrives so well while the Boses are 
asleep that we have never had the heart to 
dislodge it. There is a double form which is not 
uncommon, but though of great botanical interest, 
it will not, for all its larger fiowers, compete with 
the single form.* Becently Mr. W. Marshall 
was good enough to send us fiowers of a variety 
growing in his woods at Bexley which is a 
veritable little gem. It is a double fiower, with 
the supernumerary petals so neatly disposed as' 
to disarm all prejudice such as some people feel 
as to double fiowers. The outer fiower-seg^ents 
were normal ; within them, but almost quite con- 
cealed, were stamens, some perfect, some distorted. 
The centre of the fiower was occupied by a rosette 
of " quill "-like white petals with slightly incurved 
edges, which represent the pistils. The whole 
formed such a charming little fiower that we sent 
it off at once to Mr. Worthington Smith to draw 
for us (see fig. 128). 



The Eckford Testimonial.— The secretary 
announces the receipt up to May 13 of 704 
shillings, and states that the Florists* Exchange 
has opened a subscription list in America on 
behalf of the Fand. 

* See A. P. de CandoUe, Organog. Vigital., torn. 11., 
p. 877, t. 35 (1817) ; Penzig, Hant. Teratol., Yol. 1. (1890), 
p. 176; Garden, xxxil., p. 618; Masters' Pflamen Terato- 
logic, ed. von Udo Dammer, p. 291, d^c. 



BOOK NOTICE. 



Manual of the Trees of North America 
(exdusive of Mexico). By Charles Sprague 
Sargent. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). 1905. 8j x 5J. Pages 826, 
figures 642. . 

Thoss II ho know and have occasion to make 
use of the monumental Bilva of North America 
will rejoice that its author has considered the 
necessities of the great body of tree-lovers, to 
whom the acquisition of the fourteen copiously- 
illustrated quarto yolumes of the "Silva" is a 
matter for solicitude rather than for realisation. 

The present volume contains in a compact form 
a digest of all that is generally known concerning 
the trees of the United States, from Canada to 
Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacific The 
arrangement followed is that of Engler and 
Prantl, which is most in accordance with 
what is now known as the genetic sequence of 
the varioip families of plants. The numerous 
gaps entailed by the omission of other families 
than those produciug trees or shrubs, of course, 
interfere with the presumed line of pedigree ; 
but in a book of this character, intended for 
practical use rather than for transcendental 
speculation, provided the requirements of the 
student are met, the arrangement of the material 
is of relatively little consequence. 

What we have is, first of all, a very brief 
synopsis of the several families, sixty-one in 
number, beginning with the Conifers and ending 
with the Caprifoils. This is followed by an 
analytical key to the families based upon the 
leaf-characters. The value of this table can only 
be gauged by actual use. It has every appear- 
ance of being most carefully and accurately 
drawn up, but none know better than those who 
have had to construct similar tables how many 
pitfalls there are, and how the next batch of 
specimens may upset the careful elaboration based 
on the comparison of those previously examined* 
This is of course inevitable. No harm will arise 
if the student is made to realise the difficulty, 
and to use the table only as a suggestive guide 
or, as we' mi^t term it, as an unrevised proof 
subject to'i^Vision as further knowledge becomes, 
available. Who, for instance, could frame a table 
which should satisfactorily include all the leaf- 
variations of the AraliaccsB? This illustration, 
by the way, would not apply to the United States, 
whence but one species of this order is recorded^ 
but nevertheless it will serve to exemplify our 
meaning. 

After the analjtical table to which we have 
referred, we come to the more detailed account of 
the several genera and species. Each species ia 
described and figured. Allusion is made to its 
timber- producing properties, or to any other 
circumstance which may render its cultivation 
desirable. No synonyms and no bibliographical 
references are given. Keference to the " Silva" is 
even omitted, which is unfortunate, for that book 
supplies references which form a valuable feature, 
and are of great assistance to the student. 

The geographical distribution of the several 
species is sketched with that masterly grasp and 
precision which is the despair of those not so 
familiar as is Professor Sargent with the details of 
the geographical botany of his native country. So 
many Pines, Oaks, Walnuts, Maples, and other 
trees, both from the North-eastern and from 
the North-western States of the Union, are 
now cultivated in this country, that this book 
will be particularly useful to those who are 
planting for effect or for practical utility. The 
extraordinary richness of the United States in 
trees of various kinds is illustrated by the fact 
that nearly fifty Oaks are described under the 
unfamiliar heading of "Fagacese." There are 
also enumerated thirteen kinds of Maples, sixteen 
Ashes, eighteen species of Prunus, and no fewer 
than 132 species of Crataegus. 

The task of recognising and of differentiat- 
ing the species of Crateegus might appal even. 
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a student of Biambles or Htefacia. To assist 
him they are here classified under eighteen 
cUiferent sections, and illustrations by Hr. Faxon 
will materially lessen the difficulties of deter- 
mination. / 
A glossary and a copious index complete (a 
Tolume which wQl be absolutely indispensable 
to all those interested in any way in the trees of 
North America.y/ 

THE WABRBN, HAYES, KENT. 

Whbn paying a yisit to Mr. Blick at the 
well-known gardens of Martin Smithy Esq., 
reeently> I was impressed by the smart appear- 
ance and methodical keeping obcMrable in the 
Tarious departments. When writing <^ The 
Warren I shall be expected to say something 
about -Carnations, but there are other good things 
there also. Along border of herbaceous plants, 
in which were tome scores of clumps of the 
double Arabis planted at intervals, was by far 
the finest |exhibitlon of this plant F^iave seen. 
These clumps had each from 60 to 100 spikes of 
flowers. Between these dumps was a pretty 
dark - coloured Aubrietia in the way <^ A. 
•delfcoides, and the effect was gorgeous. There 
were also large clumps of Doronicum, Anemones, 
Pansies, Tulips, Polyanthus, &c. In the kitchen- 
^^arden, by the edge of the trimly-kept walks, 
was an abundance of fiowers, notably a rery fine 
border of Polyanthus, in which all the best 
warleties of Messrs. Douglas k Mortimer's cele- 
t)rated strains were included. Other walks were 
bounded by double and single-flowered Wall- 
flowers and Myosotis, all of which were extra 
^ood. The fruit - trees appeared in perfect 
condition. In the early yineries, which are 
lofty three-quarter-span-roofed strnotures, were 
jgood crops of [Grapes, and a fine^batoh* of pot 
Figs. The varieties Negro Largo and Brown 
Turkey are highly appreciated 1; here. ^*Bour- 
jassotte Grise, Brown Ischia, Villetfce Sepia, and 
other rarieties were also showing g^ood crops in 
another house. 

Musc&t Grapes promise well. The" back wall 
•of the house containing these Vines Is utilised 
for growing Asparagus plumosus. In the suc- 
ceeding house, containing various late yarieties 
of Grapes, some very large bunches were showing 
of such yarieties as Black Alicante, Gros Colmar, 
Appley Towers, &c. On the back wall here were 
Koses— W. A. Richardson, Niphetos, &c. 

In a greenhouse were some blue- flowered 
Hydrangeas, and other species of plants. The 
adjoining house contained a fine batch of Boyal 
Sovereign Strawberries, and a good crop of 
Tomatos in pots. In another house were Melons 
on the one side and Cucumbers on the other, al> 
in excellent condition. Melons are a very promi* 
nent feature, and are cultivated in several 
liouses. SoDke of the earliest fruits will soon be 
ripe. Boyal Gborge is a fortnight earlier than 
any other variety; it is a fine-looking Melon, 
4Uf ter the type of Earl's Favourite. Ringleader, 
Hero of Lockinge, Blenheim Orange, and a seed* 
iing were the other varieties. In each of these 
houses good batches of Strawberries were on the 
shelves over the centre path. S trawberriee for suo- 
•oession filled two more houses, and I noticed the 
latest batch outside. In the frames were nearly 
a thousand Chrysanthemum plants, and in other 
l^its and frames were zonal and fancy Pelargo- 
niums, Potatos, Carrots, &c. 

In an orchard-house there was a good set of 
Plums and Cherries in pots; also Apples, of 
which sorts I noticed Cox's Orange Pippin, Blen- 
heim Pippin, Emperor Alexander. A fine batch 
of Carnations — Mrs. Martin Smith, Cecilia, Lady 
Hermione (which is a perfect flower, and one of 
the very best that ha3 been raised here), Sarah 
Bernhardt, Baldwin, Horace Hutchinson, Lady 
Bose, and Nautilus — were aUo in bloom. 



In another house Bivers' Early Nectarines in 
pots would be ripe after a few days. There were 
also more Carnations, of which Princess of Wales 
was fiowering welL 

In another large house there were 20,000 seed- 
ling Carnations ; and raised high above these, on 
pedestals, were Cherry- trees ripening their fiuits. 
Guigne d'Annonay, Early Bivers, Bigarreau de 
Schreken, B. Noir de Luben, Black Tartarian, 
Bigaoean Ludwigs, and Bedford Prolific i^ere 
among the best. 

Thei^was agood crop of Aprioots in another 
house, and these trees, I was informed, had not 
failed to give satisfactory eropefor fourteen years. 
In this house were also large quantities of flowers 
set out on either side of the broad walk ; these 
included excellent Sohizanthus and Peonies. 
The Pear-trees in pots had just been turned out- 
side and given the protectioa of Hire-netting and 
canvas. 

A fine collection of Auriculas filled one house, 
and judging by the successful way these are 



IRIS K^MPFERI AND OTHER 
BOG PLANTS. 

It is not generally known with what ease these 
beautiful plants can be grown. Anyone pos- 
sessing a garden of the meanest order can grow 
them, provided the plants are supplied witii 
abundance of water during their growujg and 
flowering seasons. The dampest port of tbs 
garden should be eeleoted for their ouhme, and 
they must be planted in rich, well-prepared 
gpx>und. 

At Aston Bowant we grow them in the water 
close to the lake's bank, where they are ^ated 
in triangular boxes formed of two pieces of stout 
thick Elm or Oak, protruding from the hank in 
the shape of a A ^^^ fastened at the apex of tiis 
triangle by a stout square stake driven into the 
bottom of the lake, which at the edges is only 
'about 2 feet deep. l*he bank itself forms the 
third side <^ the triangle. These boxes project 
about 6 inches above the water-line, and are 
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being oultiTated we shall hear more about them 
another season. The frames adjacent to the 
Carnation-houses were filled with thousands of 
strong plants. The lawns and shrubs and Boses 
appeared in the best possible condition. W. A, 
Cook, Shirley H(nue, Surrey. 



TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

Taifl plant is a native of North America, where 
it abounds in the woods from Qaebeo to Florida. 
It is a singularly handsome plant, and one that 
is easily grown in the rock-garden or in the 
wild pleasure grounds, where it requires a moist 
sheltered position. If placed in too sunny or 
exposed positicm, the large soft green leaves will 
not develop properly. A deep, well-drained bed 
of peaty soil is the most suitable medium in 
which to grow the plants, which may be increased 
rather slowly by dividing the roots, or by seeds. 

Trillium grandiflorum is the best species of the 
g^nus for garden purpose?, and is worthy a place 
in any collection of hardy plants. The white 
fiowers are produced solitary, and have some- 
times a somewhat pendulous habit. The name 
Trillium alludes to the parts of the flowers and 
the leaves being in whorls of threes or multiples 
of that number. The species flow era during the 
present month, and is now in bloom in the rock- 
garden at Kew with the purple-petalled T. sesaila 
aadothecs. 



from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth. To prevent 
the soil from being washed from under the Iris 
roots, the bottoms of the triangular boxes are 
covered with rough flints, on which is placed a 
layer of turves with the grass side downward, 
the remaining space being filled with a compost 
composed of three parts rotten manure and oas 
part of loam. 

When thus planted these Iris require but little 
attention— we merely keep the boxes free from 
weeds and mike an application of a heavy dressia^ 
of rich cow-manure each autumn. Immediately 
in frout of these Iris ou the grass dose to the 
water's edge are planted clumps of Narcissus and 
English Iris. . 

In the early months of the year dumps of 
Snowdrops embellish the spot with their delicate 
flowers, to be outvied later by the glorious whites 
and yellows of the nodding Narcissus, with a good 
companionship in our lovely native Prinuose. 

But the beauty of these heralds of spring 
passes away, the silvery-white Gardenia-flowered 
Narcissus bting the last to follow. After these 
have all departed we wait and walcb, and 
presently tee the beautiful Iris Ksempferi 
pushing up their flower-shafts or spears, making 
great haste to captivate in turn the admiration 
so recently bestowed on their predecessors. After 
furnishing the lake- side with beauty for a space 
of from six to eight weeks these, too, are over, 
and our thoughts revert to the beauty of the 
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f ris gardens in Japan, whonoo our stock of about 
SOO^antB was imported direct, with the mjBtical 
names which are quite a conundnuu to all except? 
tng'.thoee yersed in the language. It would be 
iutecesting to know what the words Koki-no-ero, 
Shigar-no-unt^nami, Tsnrugi-no-mai, Ac, as thej 
Are labelled, mean. 

The flower..0talk8 are remoTed immediately 
after /flowering, in order that the seed-yessels 
may not weaken the plants. The dark-green 
cpear-ehajped leaves remain and form an excellent 
bovidary between the greensward of the lawn 
and what is a still further attraction — the 
Iteaptiful ^N^mphoas planted one to two yards 
awmy \ these iow^r abundantly in water scarcely 
knee^eep. N. Laydekeri likeea, with its beauti- 



NARCISSI FROM COBK. 

To Messrs. W. B. Hartland k Sons, of Cork, we 
are indebted for specimens of various Narcissi, 
among them two new varieties raised at Ard 
Caim^ of which we are able to give illustrations. 

PnLors is one of the Burbidge section, with 
flowers 4 inches across the segments, spreading, 
somewhat revolute at the margins ; pale lemon- 
yellow becoming white; cup \ inch deep, rich 
yellow broadly edged with orange. 

NscTA&iNs would be classed in the Leeds 
section. The flowers are 8|-inche8 aorossi, ivory- 
white ; the cup is f -inch in depth, and of 1^ 
colour of a Tangierine Orange; the reddish 
colour is probably lui endowment derived from a 



hybrid Orchidia the prodnotion of which Kr. J 
Charlesworth has made his chief study. 

But although moat of the houses are iEUlad 
With well - grown hybrid Cattleyas, L»lio-, 
Cattleyas, and Odontoglossums, interest in tb« 
speoiee and in importing new and rare Orchids is 
still maintained. Considerable space is devoted 
to Cattleya Mendeli, C. Schr5dere, C. Trians, 
and other large- flowering Cattleyas and Lslia^, 
of which there are great quantities of fine plants, 
in sheath and bad \ also to Oncidium macmn- 
thum (of which a quanti^^y of vigorous plaiitt^ 
h%ve strong flower-spikes), O. varioosum* an^ 
the rest of the cool -house Oncidiums, and» 
generally speaking, .'to seleeHcma of all thft 
best of tke showy speeies. Some time ago a 



Fig. 130. — narcissus "pblops": flowers ivory-white; 
gup yellow with a darker edge. 



Fig. 131.— narcissus "nectarine": flowers ivory-white; 
CUP cylindric plicate, of deep orange colour. 



fnl lilac and-earmine flowers, at once strikes iiie 
eye of tiie observer. Other varieties up and 
•down the lake are all bursUng forth in their 
glorioQfl attire, including N. Lajdekeri rosea, N. 
aurora, N. sulphurea, K. Bichardsoni, and tha 
enormous white N. Gladstoni. The sacred Lotus 
of Japan, Nelumbium speciosum, was given a 
favoured spot near, but after one feeble attempt 
to raise its head above water it sank into its 
aquatic surroundingp. I fear the water was too 
/*.old for it. W\H, Clarke, Aiton Rowant Qarden$, 
Oxon, 



FRUIT REeiSTER. 

PEAE PIUS X. 
This is a new Pear raised by the Freres 
Aleziens, at Tiilemont, Btlgium. The tree is 
caid to be very prolific, the fruits are large, 
fiomewhat cylindric, greenish-olive, with a few 
brown spots; flesh creamy-white, perfumed. The 
Pear ripens in October and is said to be of first- 
rate quality. It is illustrated in the Bulletir^s 
dTArboricidlure, &c., for ApriL 



cross with N. poetarum. Mr. Hartland has been 
for some years endeavouring to secure this result, 
and his patience has been rewaided, for the fiower 
is very beautiful. 



•RCHID ISTES IID SLEIRIISS. 

MESSRS. CHARLESWORTH 4 CO.'S 
COLLECTION. 

Onb of the consequences of phenomtoaf suc- 
cess in modern trade horticultural establishments 
is the necessity for providing accommodation for 
the ever-increasiog number of plants cultivated, 
and the great Orchid establishment of Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co. has had to follow the rule. 
The original space beside the reservoir at 
Heaton, Bradford, was soon covered with glass ; 
another feite acquired on higher ground shared 
the same fate ; an establishment was started on 
the South Coast (Sussex), and still there is a 
desire for fresh territory to cover with glass 
structures to be filled with the popular Odonto- 
glossums and the endless and already bewilderini^ 



large Phalsnopsis-honse was started and fillei 
chiefiy with P. Schllleriana, which made a fine 
show when in flower, a photograph of the house 
being reproduced in the QardenerB' Chronide, 
March 4, p. 131. These are still in flue oonditioc» 
and giving promise of an even better show of 
flowers than previously. But the new Phal^n- 
opsis Bimestadtiana, the highest type of the 
amabilis section, commonly called P. grandifiora 
Bimestadtiana, having been found to be easier tu 
cultivate, and to require a much cooler house than 
the other species, a Urge importation of this wa« 
made. The new arrivals consist of some tea 
thousand specimens of all sizes, and now occupy 
the tolerably cool house prepared for them. Mr. 
Rimestadt, the collector, urged from the first that 
his Phalsnopeis should be cultivated in a cool 
house, and his notes on the subject, together with 
illustrations of the plants, were published in the 
Gardeners* ChrorUele at the time of the advent of 
this variety. It is evidently a grand fioristV 
flower, worthy of being grown in quantity. Other 
new importatiolis, including Pbaieduopsis Aphro- 
dite^ and some unrecognised specier, also Ccsle- 
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gyne pandurata, arri7ed at the same time. Bat 
probably the finest of the importation is a new 
Dendrobium of the habit of D. Phalranopsis^ of 
which the ooUector says, ** I found it on a remote 
island in the Indian Archipelago ; have seen it in 
bloom; the flowers are absolutely pure white, 
similar in size and shape to those of D. FhalsB- 
nopsis, and borne in a similar manner. It is much 
more floriferous than thats pecies ; tlie flowers last 
six weeks in perfection/' The island was carefully 
searched, but only twenty plants were found. 

In the many houses devoted to them there are 
thousands <^ yigoroT^r examples of the best type 
of Odontoglossum crispum and the other showy 
Odontogloesums. Of the more recent importa- 
tions the greater part are Xinflowered, and some 
are flowering lor the flrst.time, among them 
being a few promising spotted forms. Of the 
most interesting things in these long oool-houses 
noted were a fine lot of Odontoglossum x Adrianso, 
several of which, having a white ground spotted 
with purple colour, approached very closely to 
O. crispum. There were good O. Hunnewelli- 
anum, and two rather singular hjd^ids of it 
which seemed distinct from O. x Adrian te. Ilien 
followed a fiae lot of O. Fescatorei, with several 
home-raised O. x exeellens, with rich yellow 
ground colour handsomely marked with purple, 
and superior to most of the imported forms. Of 
O. oirrosum there were many plants in flower; 
O. X dicranophorum bore a spike of stellate 
yellow - and - brown flowers; O. x mirandum, 
O. Lindeni, good forms of O. X Bolfe», and O. x 
Harryano -crispum and its reverse oroes were also 
in bloom. With regard to these crosses of 
O. Harryanum it is found that when that species 
is the seed -parent the plants are much freer* 
growing than when the seeds are borne on 
O. crispum, though those from the reverse cross 
have finer-coloured flowers if good parents are used* 
Others in bloom in this block were Odontoglossum 
xelegantius, a batch of Epidendrum Wallisii, 
and at the end of one of the houses a flne lot of 
the taller orange-and-scarlet coloured hybrid 
Epidendrums. 

In the intermediate-range, fllled principally 
with Cattleyas and Lselias in bloom, were a 
number of hybrid Brasso-Cattleyas, tiie handsome 
Brassia brachiata, a good show of Miltonia 
vexillaria and M. x Bleuana, together with 
several nice plants of the rare-M. Scl^oderiana; 
a good lot of Cattieya Schrdderianai j^^batch of 
Lffilio-Cattleya x Mercia and L.-C. >i:A,ndromeda 
varying much in colour ; brightly-coleuied L.-C. 
X Hyeana, and other Leelio-Cattleyas ; Zygo- 
petalum x Perrenoudii, and the dark-coloured 
Z. Protheroeanum of gardens ; a healthy batch of 
crosses of Sophronitis grandiflora, some of which 
seem to be always in flower ; and a large number 
of the best forms of Cypripedium insig^e, nuuiy 
of them of the C. insigne Sanderse class. 

Another house had a general collection of inter- 
mediate-house plants, a good batch of Odonto- 
glossum Uro-Skinneri, and some others being in 
bloom. Suspended overhead was a collection of 
Pleurothallis and other Orchids of botanical 
interest. 

In one house was a collection of Masdevallias — 
M. Pourbaixii and the handsome M. Schr5deriana 
being in bloom ; also good examples of the scarlet 
Oochlioda Noezliana, a flne lot of Trichopilia 
suavis, the batch of which now comn^ncing to 
bloom is expected to continue to afford flowers 
until Kovember. Oncidium cheirophorum, O. 
ornithorhjnchum and its pure white varied 0. 
hastilabiam, some Maxillarias, &c., were also 
noted. 

In the warm-houses, in addition to the flne lot 
of Phalssnopsis previously alluded to, were noted 
a small importation of the large form of Pachy- 
stoma Thompsooianum, a number of pretty Cirro- 
petalums and Bulbophyllums, some si>ecies of 
Angrsecums, including strong-flowering specimens 
of A. sesquipedale and the trailing A. imbrica- 
turn, a very fragrant, white species. This plant 
was recently erroneously named Saccolabium 
Barbeyad. There are also large specimens of 
Yanda Amesiana, Y. Eimballiana, and small ones 
of the hybrid Y. Moorei, and a small collection of 
AntBctochilL 

Other houses are filled with a grand lot of 
hybrid Brasso-Cattleyas, Cattleyas, and Loelio- 



Cattleyas, batches of several of the showier kinds 
being in bloom. None but the best procurable 
species have been used as parents, and the field 
of primary crosses of showy species and albinos 
being nearly worked out at Messrs. Charles- 
worth's, the greater part of the energies of the 
firm are being directed to Odontoglossums, and 
to the intercrossing of fine varieties of hybrids 
already obtained. Some very richly marked and 
handsome Odontoglossums are already in bloom, 
and those in bud give great promise. 

At the end of each of the long houses there was 
a number of Orchids in bloom, and one of the most 
interesting, though not the most Aowy, was a 
group of Epi-Cattleyas, Epi-Lnlias and other 
singular crosses. 

In the new department, at a short distance 
away, the raising and development of hybrid 
novelties and showy kinds is carried on in the 
most careful manner, and several houses are 
devoted to the plants from the earliest stage 
until they are large enough to take their place 
frtuong the adult specimens. 
* In Qie houses containing mature plants was a 
good display of Lfelio-GatUeyas and Odonto- 
glossums, including a selection of fine forms of 
O. crispum named and lumamed. One spotted 
form fiowering for the first time was of the 
O. c. Grace Bnby type, and another had very large 
white fiowers with chrome-yellow disc to the lip 
and light-orange blotch. There is also a vigorous 
little batch of albino Cattleyas of the mbiata 
section. Hybrid Trichopilias, Oncidiums, and 
other species are making good progpress, and 
certainly the interest in the work will not cease 
for want of material. 

Every operation in this model establishment 
is carried out methodically, and equipped to 
be as self-contained as possible, even the lath- 
roller blinds beinff made on the place by specially- 
constructed machinery. Bespecting th^ lath 
blinds, it should be noted that formerly, when 
they used to be rolled up to the ridge by 
cords, the wear and tear and the cost of cords 
were found to be very great. Consequently the 
blinds are now made in short lengths, and rolled 
on and off in sections runx^ing lengthwise. 

The Cypripedium- houses contsin a fine collec- 
tion of rare species, varieties, and hybrids, the 
large sections, such as C. insigne, being represented ' 
only by plants of that class. Among those noted 
were C. c»llosum Sandern, C. Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum, C. x Maudi», quite equal in beauty to 
ei&er of those of its class; C. Charlesworthii 
album, and a new species, C. Crawshayap, 
collected in the same region, but which until 
lately did not make much progress. In the 
Cypripediums, as with other hybrids at Heaton, 
much attention is given to secondary eroEses, and 
with good promise so far as the matter has been 
tested. 



The Week's Work. 



THE HABDY FRUIT GABDEN. 

By W. H. Clabks, Gardener to Sir William Plowdbn, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

Hardy Vine: — On warm, sunny walls in 
southern districts the Yines will have commenced 
to grow, and disbudding should be performed as 
soon as it can be seen which shoots are carrying 
the best bunches, for these must be retained and 
the remainder rubbed off, unless the spurs are at 
considerable distances apart, when two shoots 
may be retained. These shoots should be stopped 
two leaves beyond the fruit, allowing one bunch 
of fruit on each. Keep the sublaterals closely 
stopped, and if the Yines are growing in a hot, 
dry situation, afford frequent applications of 
liquid manure. 

Morello Cherries.— On a wall 100 yards in length 
planted with trees of the Morello Cherry, the 
wealth and size of bloom at the present time are 
equal to those of many of the ornamental varie- 
ties. The Morello has a habit of casting a certain 
number of its fruits, and this prevents the tree 
from becoming over-burdened . Examine the trees 
at the present'time, and pinch back or, better still, 
remove all the shoots which will not be required 
for laying in. This will prevent any over-crowd- 
ing of the branches when the fruit is ripening. 
Tbe Morello Cherry requires similar treatment to 



that afforded Peach-trees, except that more shoots 
should be retained for laying in. 

Plvms, DeBtert'Cherriea, and Peart. — Msay 
varieties of these are now making abundant 
growth. In some cases four to six ehoots aie 
growing from one spur, which is far too many. 
On Cherry-trees these growths may be pinched 
back to about four leaves, which will result in the 
formation of fruit-spurs. On Plum and Pear* 
trees a general thinning is necessary, leaving two 
or three growths in a position that will farmsh 
froit-bearing wood as near to the main branches 
as possible. Those shoots not required may be 
removed at this date by a slight twist with the 
finger and thumb. 

Affording Water. — ^In consequence of the diy 
weather experienced during the past three wesks, 
wall-trees having passed their fiowering stage, 
may require water. Those growing on light, 
sandy soils may advantageously be given a good 
watering with liquid-manure, taking care that 
sufficient is afforded to soak down to the 
extremities of the roots. 

Cleansing from Peats, — A diligent eye must be 
kept for the appearance of black and green fly. 
Commercial Quassia-extract is probably the best 
means to employ to eradicate these pests, bolt 
use it at a little under strength at this season, 
when strong insecticides would do harm to the 
tender foliage. If there are severe attacks it will 
be necessary to repeat the application several 
times* 

THE FLOWEB GABDEK. 

By W. A. MiLLBB, Gardener to Lord Hbhrt 0. 
BBNnNCK.M.P., UnderleyHall, Westmoreland. 

Summer Bedding.— The planting of tender bed- 
ding plants may soon be commenced. Have all 
the beds made ready by thoroughly disintegrating 
the soil with fork and rake to get a friable surface, 
which, however, need not be reduced too finely, or 
after the first heavy shower a hard crust will 
be formed that would conduct heat and moisture 
out of the soil. 

Spring Bedding Plants may soon be removed to 
a ^rtly- shaded border. The plants can then be 
divided, and afterwards be planted in nursery 
lines, at sufficient distances apart to allow of the 
Dutch-hoe being worked between them. Daisy 
Alice, Auricula Alexandra, and Primrose G. F. 
WiUon are a worthy trio. Other useful plants 
are Ajuga reptans, Arabia fi.-pl., and Yaleriana 
Phu aurea. 

Watering. — Freshly-transplanted trees will 
require the first attention. Have " saucers " made 
in readiness by putting a ridge of adhesive soil 
at about 3 feet from the btem, A thorough 
drenching of the soil once a week is better thui 
daily driblets. The application of a mulch of 
rotten manure will afford nourishment and pre- 
vent excessive evaporation. If the weather is dry 
fiower-beds should be afforded a good soaking 
with water directly they have been planted. 
Loosen the surface soil with the dutch hoe on the 
next day after applying water, as a caked surface 
must not be permitted to remain. 

Lobelia, Hollyhocks, and Bioeet Psas.—PlantB of 
scarlet Lobelia, treated as described in former 
Calendars, are now ready for planting. Plant the 
clumps closely together so as to form a compact 
mass of fiower- spikes, and afford them very liberal 
treatment. HoUyhooks obtained from early sown 
seeds, and that are properly hardened-off can be 
planted soon in good loamy Soil that has been 
heavily manured. If possible choose a moderately 
exposed position, for when planted at the back of 
borders, the plants are apt to get drawn and 
become more liable to an attack of the fungus 
Puccinia malvacearum. Sweet Peas raised from 
late Eowings in pots must now be planted-out and 
afforded twiggy shoots to support the slender 
g^wths. 

.Affording Stakes. — This work will need the 
exercise of forethought, taste, and a know- 
ledge of the habits of plants. Such subjects 
as Phloxes, that have numerous shoots, may 
have a string put round them to steady the 
growths until they are long enough for sticks. 
Thin out the weakly shoots. Do not have the 
clumps of too large a size, and be careful to use 
as many sticks as may be necessary. Nerer 
allow the plants to become bent and crooked, aa 
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no sabsequent treatmeLt will make them as 
tfectiTe aa they would otherwifie have. been. 
AyoIcI the bunching or beeom-like method, ^d 
oae stakes of such a length that when the plants 
are in flower the supports will be hidden^ or at 
least inconspicuous. Green slakes are the best 
for general use, and spiral wires are admirable 
«apport8 for Carnations. 



THE KITCHEN GABDEE*. 
Wr W, Wtwut Giirdener to Lady WAMTAon, LocUnge 

Pftrk, Wantsffe. 
. ^'e^f.— Prepare the ground for late crops of 
^eas as for Celery, and sow such varieties as 
Autocrat. Owing to tlie exceedingly robust and 
Remarkable branching habit of this variety it is 
tieoeaMtvy to sow the seeds much more thinly than 
18 generally done, or the consequence will be that 
the plants will choke each other. I have grown 
this va^ety yearly since its introduction, snd it 
has never disappointed me, being the best ttite 
variety. Autocrat grows 4 feet in height, con^ 
tiliues to bear well*filled dark-green p^s for a 
iong^ time, and is seldom if ever attacked by mil- 
dew. * The Gladstone Pea is a fine and prolific 
late variety, bearing long, sickle-shaped pods. It 
is a first-class exhibition vaiiety, height 3} feet. 
Snooession Peas that were raised in pots may now 
be removed from under glass. Plunge the pots 
in some light material in^ a sheltered warm 
«onier« and give close attention to watering the 
plants with frequent applications of liquid- 
manure. Should it be deeired to obtain large 
and handsome pods, pinch the tops off the plants 
and reduce the number of pods on each plant. 
' Endive.— Seeds may be sown at intervals of a 
month' until the end of August. While the 
weather is hot and dry the earliest batches 
ehould be sown thinly in drills drawn 1 foot 
or 15 inches apart, allowing the plants to mature 
without transplanting them. This wUl help to 
prevent their running to seed. Thin the plants 
out to 1 foot or 15 inches apart. Broad-leaved 
Batavian and Green Curled are the varieties 
generally grown. 

Ontoiu. — Plants raised early and transplanted 
will now be growing freely. Slightly stir the 
surface soil with the Dutch-hoe. Afford the 
plants lii^ht and frequent waterings ; and if only 
bard water is to be had, the addition of some 
washing soda will make it more suitable to the 
rootff. If the revolving sprayer is used, as is the 
ease here, grind the soda to a fine powder and 
sprinkle it over the ground previous to watering. 

Brood Beans, — Sow seeds now and again after a 
month has elapsed for late crops. Broad Beans 
require deep cultivation, a liberal supply of 
maniire, and a change of ground each season. 
0se the hoe freely Mtween the rows of plants, 
and when the plants are 2 or 8 inches above the 
lirround draw the earth up to them on each side. 
When the growths are from 2 to 8 feet in height, 
pinch out the tops with the finger and thumb to 
assist the early maturing of the pods. It is 
<jitetk the means of preventing the early develop- 
ment of black-fiy, that common enemy of the 
Bean. Let the plants be afforded plenty of room 
to grow sturdily, and thus become self-supporting. 
Carter's Green Leviathan, Beck's Dwarf Green 
Gem, and Improved Green Windsor are excellent 
varieties of this vegetable. 



FRUITS UNDEB GLASS. 

By '• JOBDAN, Gardener to Dr. Cobbxt, Impney Hall 
Gardens. Droltwich. 
Earf/y Fin€s.— The Grapes in the earliest house 
will now be colouring, and in some instances ripe. 
Warm diluted liquid- manure may still be afforded 
to Tines that are cropping heavily, or if there is 
any doubt as to their finishing properly. Plenty 
of time must be allowed to obtain the much 
deeired "bloom" on the berries. Maintain a 
constant circulation of warm air with less atmo- 
epheric moisture. The temperature at night 
may be reduced, allowing it to fall to 60"* in the 
morning. Admit more air at night than formerly 
whenever the weather is favourable. In order to 
maintain ripe Grapes in a good condition, a cool 
and comparatively dry atmosphere will be 
necessary, but the roots must not be permitted to 
suffer for want of water. If an application of 
water becomes necessary owing to keeping the 
Grapes hanging for a long time on the Vines, let 



the woirk-be carried out on a bright morning. 
Examine the foliage for red-spider,' and endeavour 
to keep the. pest m check by carefully sponging 
the leaves on its first appearance rather than by 
applying sulphur on the pipes, which is always 
dangerous unless extra care is afterwards given 
to the ventilation of the house early in the 
morning. When the Grapes have been cut, 
thoroughly syringe and cleanse the foliage of the 
Vines,, and sjapply the boi:der liberally with 
water, using liquid manure occasionally. 

Succesnoii Vines.— ^a.j attention to the tying of 
shoots and stopping of laterals as growth pro- 
ceeds, and apply liberal supplies of liquid 
munure, also sprinklings of Kick's or some other 
approved Vine-manure to Vines that are swelling 
their fruit.. Cioee the houses early in the after- 
noon, with abundant moisture in them„ allowing 
the temperature to .increase afterwards to 86"* or 
90*. Admit a liitle air again for the night at 
about 8 P.M. Stir up the fires early in the after- 
noon, to such a degree that the temperature in 
.the houses will fall gradually untU 10 p.u. £^rly 
in the morning- it should be at about 65"*. Tie up 
the bunches of fruit if necessary, and carefully 
remove any seedless berries which have been 
overlooked previously. Early plants of MuscatB 
require similar treatment, excepting that the 
temperature ehould be 5** higher than is recom- 
mended for Black Hamburghs. 

Later Vines. — Maintain a constant circulation 
of moderately dry air in houses in which the 
Vines are coming into flower, and the tem- 
perature may now be a little higher at night and 
by day. Bemove all surplus bunches of fruit as 
soon* as they have set, and thin all free- setting 
varieties, [such as Black Alicante, as soon as is 
possible. Defer the thinning of Muscats until it 
can be eeen which berries will swell best. 
Laterals should not be pinched during the time 
the vines are in fiower, but they may be stopped 
direotiy afterwards and the shoots tied down as 
carefully and as evenly as possible to cover all 
parts of the trellis. Afford the border a light 
mulching as soon as the bunches have been 
thinned, and pay daily attention to damping and 
watering of the borders. Such varieties as 
Muscat of Alexandria and Lady Downes', or any 
Vines that are weak, should be provided with 
slipfht shade from the sun's rays. Lady Downes', 
being subject to scalding, should not be shut up 
very early in the afternoon, and a small amount 
of air should be always admitted to the house 
daring the night. 

THE OBCHID HOUSES. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbbdbbick 
WiGAN, Bart, Clare Lawn, East Sheen, B.W. 

Lyc€uie Skinneri, — When the new growths are 
about an inch long, the plants should either be 
re-eurfaced or repotted. The latter operation 
should only be adopted when the pot is unsuit- 
ably large or too small, or when the drainage is 
in an imperfect condition. The pots should be 
half filled with drainage material, and a compost 
used of equal parts of good fibrous loam, peat, 
sphagnum -moss, with the addition of a "darii" 
of coarse silver sand. Stage the plants in a 
moderately light part of an intermediate- house, 
and afford them Uttle water until the rootiB are 
growing freely. A good supply will be needed 
until the pseuoo-bulbs have formed, but it shoidd 
be gradually diminished afterwards. 

Summer Quarters. — In a mixed collection of 
Orchids there are many plants which need a 
different position during the summer season 
to that which they occupy in the winter months, 
and they should be moved before the difference 
of the one season from the other becomes extreme. 
The plants of the " Chimtera " section of Masde- 
vallia, which in the winter months are usually 
placed in more warmth than is afforded Masde- 
vallias generally, may now be replaced. These 
plants are grown in baskets without drainage 
material, and should any plants need fresh surface 
materials these may now be afforded them. Afford 
shade from strong light, keep the materials well 
moistened, and have the leaves of the plants 
sponged frequently. Miltonia vexillaria varieties 
which develop their growths and fioral spikes in 
a Oattleya-house may, now they are in bloom, 
be removed to a cool intermediate compartment 
where drier conditions should be maintained for 



the better pr^e^jvi^tion, of th^ flowers and to 
check the development of new growth. The 
plants need, ^ modesate supply of water until th^ 
'flowers have P9SS94> but afterwards they may be 
kept moderately dry ; at the same time dampings 
between t^ pqts and overhead sprayings will be 
necessary several times a day. The Fleiones — 
other ihBOk P. Wallichiaaa, which grows best in 
the Cat^ya-honae throughout the year — have to 
be kept rather eool and dry untU the present 
month. They shoold now be placed in an inter- 
mediate-house Where there are more light and 
heat. The plants will require larger quantities 
of water afforded mO^ frequently. ]piatyclinis 
glumacea having co^^eted its leaver a^d tiny 
bulbs should be placed In a light part of an inter- 
mediate-house^ and the supply of water may be 
gradiliJlv diminished. Ther^ are nnmei^ous 
plants whose present sequixements may be easily 
determined by the presep^Qe o^ absence of grgwth, 
and these should be treated either with a view 
of encouraging growth or of inducing rest. 

Od<mtoglos$um hiastilabi}iLm.-^l}^ stately species 
ia now in fiower. Do not. allow the spikes to 
remain on the plants for a long time, as this 
would cause expansion in .the pseudo-bulbs, from 
which they take a long- time to. recover. The 
plants require an intermediate tempenlture, and 
succeed best when planted in a leaf-mixture, 
being kept under comparatively diy conditions at 
all tomes, Except when rooting freely. * O. Uro- 
Skinneri is another species whose progressive spikes 
continue in flbwer for a long time. This is a oool- 
^rowing species, needing similar treatment to O. 
crispum. The spikes are now visible in the deve- 
loping growths, and as root-action is also vigorous, 
a good supply of water at the base is essential. 



PIiANTS ITEDEB GLASS. 

By A. BULZ^ocK, Gardener to E. J. WrraBS, Esq., 
Copped Hall, Epping, Essex. 

Heat, VtniHation, and Shading.^^At no period 
of the year are greater care and watchfulness 
required in the culture of plants under glass than 
at the present time. Warm sunny days followed 
by cold nights necessitate the use of considerable 
artificial heat, and it is therefore very important 
to take every precaution against attacks of 
thrips and red-spider. In structures containing 
plants that require very little ventilation, much 
moisture must he maintained in the atmosphere 
by the freqtient damping of the stages, paths, 
&c; Shade' from direct sunshine will also be 
necessary fbr most plants of this nature. Air 
should be admitted through the top ventilators 
only, and with great care, doalng them again 
early in the afternoon before the sun has quite 
lost its power. Blinds made of tiffany are always 
preferable to the use of permanent shading. 

Seedling Plants that- require to be pricked- 
off or potted-on should be attended to, and 
afforded shade for several days afterwards. 
Examine them oocasionally for traces of mite, 
using a small lens for the purpose. Very close 
inspection wUl be necessai^ to detect this pest 
before it has effected mischief. Employ frequent 
syringings with Quassia-extract, or where prac- 
ticable immerse the plants in the liquid. A 
weekly fumigation wiUi a nicotine compound is 
time and money well spent. 

Cyclamens that were potted early last month 
have rooted freely into the new soil and will be 
transferied to cooler quarters. Shade them from 
the sun's rays, but do not employ material that is 
EO dense that the plants under it would be likely 
to become drawn and weakly. A temporary 
frame under a north wall with a cool ash bottom 
is a perfect place for them during the hot summer 
months, and in such conditions no additional 
shade is needed. Seedlings will require no 
further potting, and mach care must be exercised 
in affording them water. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias raised from seeds are 
ready to be shifted into 5-inch pots. Employ a 
rich compost consisting of loam and leaf- soil in 
equal parts, also one- third of silver-sand, and a 
little bone-meal. Pot the plants rather firmly, 
and after affording them a thorough watering, 
place them in a somewhat close atmosphere and 
shade them for several days. Air may be 
admitted freely again when the roots have 
entered the f res^ compost. 
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The retirement from the 
CoQoeil of the*Boyal Horti- 
culttual Society of Baron Sir 
Hbnry 8cHiU)D£B 18 ftn ivent which should 
not be allowed to be passed over in silence. 
Whilst we most regretfully acquiesce in the 
Barents wishes, we must retain the wannest 
sense of gratitude for what he has done for 
the Society. To him more than to any other 
single individual we owe the fine Hall in 
which the fortnightly shows are now held ; 
to him we are mcstly indebted for the 
commodious meeting-rooms in which the 
work of the Society is carried on ; to him, as 
the la£t act of generous sympathy, we owe 
the installation and fittiog up of theLindley 
Library, which at last has a home worthy 
of its importance. A brass tablet in the 
Library records, in terms of grateful appre- 
ciation, the work done by tbe Baron. The 
last meeting of the Orchid Committee 
afforded evidence that, although Sir Henry 
feels himself debarred from taking the 
active part that he has hitherto done in the 
"work of the Society, he will still continue to 
enricli the shows with exhibits from his 
particularly choice collections. Those who 
knov the energy and zeal that the Baron 
has shown in the affairs of the Society, and 
the manner in which he has contributed to 
the success of its exhibitions, will heartily 
join with us in tendering to him thus 
publicly the warmest thanks of the horti- 
LUltural community. 
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^wwmmw. gpg^juj societies, it i« ft 
mailer beyond dispute thai in their oiwb 
particular way they sooseiimes do work and 
aoeompliah resslts ihat,^ if left to «ocietieB 
dealing with hortieultnre in a geneial way, 
would never see the light of day. Men 
with special hobbies and with special 
abilities can only find congenial surround- 
ings amidst like-minded canfrhre$y and not 
in a miacellaneous erowd. The mere aeao- 
^atioa with others who are like^miiided 
4raws out abilities' and e#oi*t8 that would 
otherwise He dormant or else be crushed 
entirely. 

The French National Ohrysantbemaia 
•Society has been established ten yesre, aad 
its aims and effarta certain^ seem to t>e 
ooneeuftrated upon other and more impcr- 
iant things than the mere holding of shows 
and the consequent disbursement of large 
euoos of money among greedy exhibitors. la 
fact, its exhibitions are organieed and the 
whole Society worked at aa amiiial eoet 
that would iurprise some of the officials of 
English Chrysanrfhemum societies. 

Kot long ago this Society publiehed a 
capital little treatrte on the diseases and 
ittsect-peste that affilot the popular oriental 
flower, the author, Dr. J. dnFTLOT^ of 
Lyons, being a well-knovrn authority on 
such matters. But this was not sufRcient, 
for a very interesting coloured chart accom- 
panied the volume, in which diagrams, true 
to nature, of the varioua diseases and insecf s 
were given, and the reoaedies set forth 
beneath each illustration. A chart of this 
kind should be hanging up in the green- 
houre or potting-shed of every grower of the 
Chryeanthemcum, for it is at once the easiest 
and simplest method to enable the inex- 
perienced to identify any of the troubles 
likely to infest his plants. 

The work now lying before us* is the out- 
come of a suggestion made at one of the 
Society's annual gatherings. Although pri- 
marily intended to lay down a standard of 
colour description for Chrysanthemums, it 
has been extended so as to serve for almost 
anything, and anybody that has to do vnth 
the defining of colours. 

M. Henri Dadthekay is practically the 
editor of the work, and has been assisted by 
five gentlemen of French, English, Qerman, 
Italian, and Spanish nationality, viz., 
Messrs. Mouillefert, Harman Payne, Max 
Leichtlin, N. Seteri and Miguel Cortes. 

Two cases of coloured plates, each colour 
in four different shades, and all the plates 
detachable for facility of comparison with 
ttie object whose colour is to be determined, 
comprise the work. The explanatory text 
is contained in a voltime of eighty- two 
pages, the contents ot which, briefly stated, 
are tbe names of the authorities con- 
sulted and the origin of the repertory, 
Chevredl's method, the choice of names, 
classification of colours, instructions as to tbe 
use of the work, &o. Then follows a list of 
colours in numerical order, the whole work 
being divided into twelve series— viz., whites, 
yellows, orange shades, reds, pinks, purples, 
violets, blues, greens, browns and ochres, 
chestnuts, blacks, and greys. An alpha- 

* Riperloire de Couleur* pour aider d la d/iermination 
de» couleurt dttfieurs^ des JeviUageg et der fruits, published 
by the French National Chrysanthemum Society snd 
Ren6 Obertbiir. (Imprimerie ObertliUr ii Rennes and 
Librairle Horticole, 8i bis, Rue de Grenelle, Paris.) 



4MtiBal.iiel^«iftia naMaof ^Mon^wllh the 
fafsMfioe te^ the waje/b&t of mx h^Mf^ Is 
given in French ; anoftwr fn Cwmis, a 
third in Xtegllsh, and two others in SpndA 
and Italian respectively, so that the rspsi- 
toorysiay be useful to a very mneh lci|6r 
extent than if it were eottfiaed mcrdy ts 
French-speaking readers. 

We know of nothing of the kind that has 
Tet been pahlished excepting a sheet € 
colours published by the ^mmcan Flcrut 
ten years age, but in that case oxxTy fhiA^r 
six colours were given, while iuthe Fr^hid^ 
work there are three handred and^ixt^-fi^ 
colenn named, most^ ia lour difisreit 
irtkades, whieh nntst meaa a gmm telal; si 
sometfaiog like fourteen hHifdred (xkm- 
variations. The classification is «lint^ i4 
the extreme, for, presnming we had befois 
us a green leaf, the <*olour of whieh we 
wished to describe accurately, we sheoM 
turn up the Section IX, "Qrettns," as4 
there among the sixty-two different gtsenb 
we should find one of the shades that wotttA 
apply to tbe colour-name we required. 

We take at hazard Plate 63, AbcioBt 
ro«rgeAtre, to esrplaia what appears oa«Kh 
plate; There are four oblongs, l\ iwk ^ 
1} inch, each coloured a shade darker tfaaa 
the other, and numbered I^ 2, 3, 4. The 
printed Biatter is as follows: Origin, onset 
the shades <^>served in the skin of tbe 
Apricot. French synonyms; Coppery*^, 
Gapucine madder-lake. Foreign synosyiis^ 
German, Aprikosenrot ; English, Beddish 
apricot ; Spanish, Albaricoqae rojizo ; 
Italian, Albercocca rossaatro. Btmarka 
.Tone 1 : BeflexioQ in thacratre of Ohrystf- 
themum Charles Davis. Tones 1 to it 
Different degrees of intensity ia the eenirs 
of the Eose Ella May (when seen in diihnsd 
light). Tone 8 : Lateral petals of an example 
of Lselio Cattleya Cappei. Note.— Tone 4 it 
identical with salmon in the Qhart of celeucs 
of ih^ American Florist 

The work has involved an imnenie 
amount of labour, and the pxpense nnnt 
have been considerable. It is issued by 
subscription at £1, and if once generally 
adopted by florists and others having to do 
with colours would obviate very much 
of that uncertainty that always exists when 
we read what are called catalogue descrip- 
tions. Our Chrysanthemum friends catk 
still rejoice in their plum-coloured violet^ 
lilac mauves, rosy magentas,salmon carmines^ 
and bright fiery reds, but with this difference: 
that instead of each man having his own 
notion of what these names imply, be 
mu&t by comparing his flower see that it is 
identical in tone with the plate bearing that 
name. And Dahlia-growers, Bose-growers 
and other admirers of popular flowers can 
have a standard of authority, if they choose 
to adopt i% which will justify in the minds 
of the uninitiated some of the ai^rent 
extravagance of colour description that hss 
been the bewilderment of many of- us in 
days gone by. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— Tlw next 
meeting of the Committees n ill be held on tbe 
23rd inst, when the National Tulip Society will 
also hold their annual show for the seatkem 
division. Mr. E. N. Holvks, P.L.S., will deliver 
a lecture on *' Medicinal Plants, Old and New,'* 
which will te illustrated by lantem-alidee. 

LiNNEAN SociSTY.— The next meeUng of tb* 
Society will be the anniversary meeting «» 
May 2K 1905, at 8 p.m. 
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>Bf «hMim of rttflnte flo#<wd Oteuwi 

4tt AMiiidB to Bosie flowen wliiek m» ^uite wMt6. 

"The Rational Almanac."— TUsib a book 
^l o wt a i n ia g in sHiall spaoe the <^iaio]ui ol Mr. 
M. B. CoTSwoRTH as to the preeent aoomaloiie con- 
.ditioa of the Almanaoaad of the nsoal methods ef 
meamiriiig time. The author traces the eyolntion 
ef io«r present s^stemsf rem the earliest tiaies when 
veoords were made, and would hare a more "ra- 
tiOBal" system intsodooed. The year, in his view 
should be divided into thirteen m^ths U exaeUj 
four weeks each, and the calendar should henceforth 
be oonstnioted on a fixed instead of a shifting 
.bens. How many disciples Mr. Cotswobth wiU 
attract^ whether some or any of his arrangements 
will be adopted, time only can show, but there is 
no doubt as to the interest of his book, Mid that 
among the mass of information therein contained 
«T«ry reader will find something attractive. 

The Royal Society.— At the meeting for 
the election of Fellows held on the llth inst., 
Prafeesor F. W. Ovnm, of Unirereity College, 
London, and Lieutenant-Colonel D. Pkaiw, the 
Superintendent of tha Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
Were elected. Tha*; two botanists out of a total 
Of Hfteeo chosen from all branches of science 
should be selected in one year is noteworthy. 

Southern California Accumatisinq 
A88CCIA1 lON.—Dr. F. Fbancsschi has forwarded 
to us a list of the exotic plants grown by him 
and now ready for distribution from his garden 
at Montarioso, Santa Barbara. The catalogue is 
worth consideration, because many of the plants 
mentioned in it are uncommon, of great interest, 
and some are rare in cultiration. Correspondence 
respectiog them should be addressed to P. 0., 
Box 1500» Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S. A., with the 
name of Dr. F. FsANcnscHi or of the Association 
added. 

CORELE88 APPLE8.— It may be that' the 
qualifications of this Apple might be appreciated 
more highly if those responsible for adyertising 
it were a little niOTe judicious in their methods 
of making it known. To call it a " Horticultural 
Wonder of the World " is at once to lower it to 
the level of a quack "cure-all." The owner 
claims that he has the "only commercial seed- 
less Apple in existence that you can bud or graft 
from, and always, as a result, get trees that wDl 
produce seedless Apples. Healso claims that he has 
the only seedless Apple of good commercial value 
in the world. In six months, as we learn from 
AfMincan FruiU, the United States will be covered 
with companies for the growth and sale of this 
Apple. A nursery of 60,000 Irees is to be started 
this spring in Switzerland, " as well as a nursery 
of about the. same number in Great Britain." 

Mr. J. S. Gray, of York.— "Yorkshire 
Gardener " writes us as follows : " Amongst tbe 
munerons horticulturists occupying responsible 
positions north of the Trent, few are better 
known than the. above-named gentleman. For 
fifty years he has been connected with the well- 
known firm of York nurserymen, Messrs. Jamss 
Bagkhousi k Sons. Age and a desire for some 
release from active duty have compelled him to 
resign the position of general manager to this 
firm. As a small mark of their esteem for his 
long service and faithful discharge of his duties, tbe 
directors of the firm recently presented Mr. Gray 
with a handsome silver tea and coifee service and 
illuminated address, to the purchase of which the 
principal tmployis of the firm freely added their 
mites. During the time he has been connected with 
the firm, Mr. Gbat has served three generations 
all named Jambs BACXHonsa. To each of them 
he paid a well-deeerved tribute of respect as just 
i|nd honourable employers^ when thmking the 



piwene auiu es-¥iie nimfiiNr wnflBCBRnne pMMBS 
«hat had been given Mm. If it wei^possiWe for 
Xr. Qbat to write k history of Koriheta koK^erul^ 
tnre during the last hi^century, t fee) wnt 
the result itould be an interesting book for tkQ 
hortioulturistB. The writer hks hsd bnsiness 
dealings with Hr. Gkat for emt thirttf year«; 
and has always found him to be a strictly vpright 
ednselentioiis man, with a marvAnnr amount off 
gneral horHcaltural insist Und knowledge." 

Do Varieties Propagated by Bud8 
Degenerate?— We desire to call the attention 
of our readers to the fiummary of the discussion 
on this subject initiated by the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the OESoyal Horticultural Society. The 
communications and reports have been published 
in fan in former issues^ but many will be glad to 
see the careful digest prepared by Mr. CRimiv- 
DnK, the Secretary, whidi is included in this 
number under the head <^ the proceedings of the 
Scientific Committee (see p. 318). 

The Cultivation of the Morel. — 
Experiments on cultivating the Morel have been 
made by M. Molliabd in the laboratory, and 
this month the results have been publiihed in tho 
CcmpUs Jisftdv^ M. Moi*i«LAnD has sucoeeded in 
raising Morels from the spoiete the perfect f ungns 
on Apple pulp and on various nutritive matters 
of a rimilar composition to that of the Apple. 
He was led to make these trials by the fact thttt 
Morels frequently grow in A{^e oreharda and 
upon the refuse of the fruit. He asoMrtained 
that the mycelium (spawn) reqnires for its 
development nutriment that contains a large 
proportion of hydrocarbons, and that inuloM^, 
glucose, and starch are highly favourable to it. 
It ii less exacting as regards mineral matterq, 
bat at the same time prefers phosphates, nitrates^ 
and salts of lime or of magnesia in situationa 
that are neutral or very slightly alkaline. 

The British Gardeners* A8800iation.^ 
A puMio meetiog of the British hardeners' 
Association wiU le held in the Memorial Hail, 
Farringdou Stseet, B.C., on Thursday, June I, at 
8 P.M. Members of the Association are expected 
to be present in large nuBkbers, and it is hoped 
that other gardeners interested will attend to 
hear the Beportof the present Acting Committee, 
which will, we believe, be very enceuraging to 
the movement. The voting papers for the election 
of the Executive Council liave been distributed^ 
and the result will be announced at the 



Kew Guild Dinner. — Old Kewites are 
reminded that the annual dinner will take place 
this year, as usual, on the eve of the Temple 
Flower Show, May 29, at the Holbom Bestaurant. 
The meeting is announced to commence at 
7.30 P.M. The Secretary, Mr. Wiwk, Boyal 
Gardens, Kew, will be pleased to hear before the 
22ad inst. from those members intending to be 
present. 

Gentian A aoauli8 alba.—Wc have received 
specimens of the albino form of Gentiana acaulis 
from Messrs. Jambs Smith k Sons, Darley Dale 
Nurseries, near Matlock, who state that it was 
found in bloom, growing amongst a large quantity 
of the ordinary blue Gentianella (G. acaolis) raised 
from seed. It is a beautiful pure white variety^ 
free blooming. The plants are now in full fiower, 
and worth travelling many miles to see. The 
babit and growth is the same as the ordinary 
Gentianella. 

Influence of Climate upon VEOErATioN. 
— In a paper contributed by M. Gaston Bonnixr 
to a recent number of the Compiea R^ndui ( April 10) , 
in which the author is writing of plants on the 
Nilghirri plain, he makes special mention of tbe: 
garden at Ootacamund. Tois garden is situated 
at an elevation of some 7,47& feet, close to a 
meteorological observatory, eo that the influence 



of Ihe rMaaMe CMKditiMM 
oultivatedplants can easily benoted. Obsersntionfl 
of indigenous or naturafisedpIants,.of plants aocli- 
mMtod, sdMl of cultivated plants not y«t iocfitem- 
tleed in the Ootaeattinnd (teden. Ml to tile 
"Mtowiiig eonchirions : — The KU^^^iini Flain 
ftteu t hetn India).is' not of sufllcient aHitade to 
permit pitafti to develop all the chaatB^taialtim of 
the Y^etation of the alpine region^ though iSkfff 
ahoif certain of them. Further, th«teaq)e»te<fl^- 
ttste 6f the nain enables plants ciiltlvntedinimr 
^mpeiate countries to inoreasB and to nniltipt;^ 
"WeitiBeftves, modifying ^eir form and structure 
so arte adnpt themselveB to the spedflft meteon^ 
logieil eoiiditione of the region. The planfr ai 
^otacMnond showed HU stages <rf thte pyog t 'ei wl ii 
adaptiKtion. 

Raiffia Taps.— This is the tumm gH«»te^ n 
new matsrial ^for tying u^ -plaats-and p ay ol a. 
-Vhe-MMMeonpAainaitchanurtflr^aad It dK>iMl» 
ndded^ha^it is flab and corrugated, aad tiMMfloM 
win set twist or slip. Wssr's Bafia ti^a in toe 
aeft to incase delicate plants, and i» el tmh 
jectionable green colour. It is sent 
^leflSeiitly wMmd on reelb ivlth a^ hial i er «nd hook 
is obtainable ftom seedeiua and 
For using instead eC nMa Jsr 
plants sad instead d twine for parcila lit la 
weD worth a trials being 



W18E AND UNWI8E PLANTINQ. — In 
planting, the suitability of the species lo ita 
surroundings is rarely considered with suffimevt- 
care. Mr. D. £. HuTcains, in the April nvmber 
pi the AgrieuHural Journal 0/ ih€ Cape ^ tiFaed 
Hope, mentiens this point in his pi^^ on ** Extras 
Tropical Forestry." His opinion is to the f olw- 
lowing eiEect : " Before jon begin tree-planting; 
make a careful study of your cUmate, and obtain 
tiie best advice on oUmatic forestry. Do not 
plant the Blue Gum, a native of a wet oountiy^. 
in a dry climate, where it will either grow badly 
or suck up the water from springs, watsKOOUMea^ 
or your garden. Do not take Eucslypts fnnn 
the eastern summer rainfall of Australia and 
plant them in the western winter ndnfali of Ci^ 
Col<niy ; nor, rice vtvtl, the western Jarrah and 
Karl in the eastern summer rainfall districts of 
Cape Colony. Do not plant near the eoaat 
mountain ti«es, such as the Deodar or WeUing* 
tenia. Bvery tree hss its own habitat, its awn 
peouliar air and temperature,, and it is ctf little- 
use attempting to plant it out of its ha bit at * 
Many trees grow fairly well as specimens in » 
garden, but f^iil in the forest, while a number wiU 
. succeed for five, ten, or twenty years, and theq. 
faiL Of such are the Grevillea and many of tha 
eastern Eucalypts in the Cape Peninsula. Othesa 
will prosper till a bad season arrives, such aa th^ 
dry summers of 1897 and 1902 after wet winters 
in the Cape Peninsula, which killed off a heavy 
percentage of Copressus macrocaipa trees 1 or tha 
drought of 1909 in tbe eastern districts, whidi 
had more disastrous effects." 

PU3LICATI0N8 RECEIVED.-J<>ttmaZ 0/ ihe ScoUUh 
MtUorologieal Hociety. With tables for the years 1903-dt 
GoDtentb : Ireatmoat of Cllmatological ODservatlonsH 
W. N. Shaw, Bc.D. ; Rainfall of tlie Ben Nevid Obaerva- 
tories, Andrew Watt, &c. Kegret is naturally exproseed 
at Uie closing of the Ben Nevis Observatories owing to 
lack of funds. Not only rcgi*et but disgust may be felt 
at tbe abandonment of this mountain station. 
— Department of AyricuUure of Western A% tifaUa : 
Annual Report to June, 1904. ''The season was good for 
the country gcneraUy; the Wheat yield was good. 
Potato-gi'owiug is still going steadily tih(sad.*'^BuUeUn 
of the Department of Agriculture^ Jama/ca, April, 
eontouts ; Hoses, by w. Jckyll ; notes on Fern Culture*, 
Discovei7 of Manitoba Rubber ForestSv Ac. 



PLANT PORTRAIT. 

LoBBLiA TKSXnoR.— Revue Horticole, April 1& See 
Oardenen' Chronicle^ 1901, i., 37, flg. 20. M. Mottet 
considers that L. ramoea, L. heterophylla, and L. 
cossnopifoiia, hort., src synonymous with this. . 
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WALMER place; NEAE DEAL. 

[See Supplbusntabt Illustration.] 
Ok tbQ Bouth-east coast of Kent and adjoining 
the mstoric castle at Walmer^ of which an 
iUuatration was giycn in oun issue for February 18, 
190$» .stands Walmer Place,, the subject of our 
Bnpplepi^nts^y illustration. It forms the re- 
sidence of A. L. Oeks^ Esq., who has since 
purchasing the estate entirely remodelled the 
grounds and gardens, and has conrerted them 
in.tQ one of the finest gardens in this part of 
the country^ The mansion has also been ei^- 
iflrely ren^odelled, and is now an imposing and 
CDi|^modious building. For how long a period 
t)4ipi ^ita haa formed a place of residence it 
wonld be difficult to determine, but there are 
evidences that, even as far removed as the 
Eotoan period, some noble family bad its place 
«f a^bodd on some portion of the estate, for 
when constroctlng new terraces and walks ex- 
tensiyQ' remains of these early - settlers were 
discovered. These relics hay^ been placed in, a 
4ttiiiabla show-cafe, and form an object of interest 
411 the ball. 

' The" contour of the ground is such tbat> it 
4Aopea- from the north towards the south-west, 
«]&d. advantage has been taken- of tho elevated 
Jibrthefn poition to form the site for thd« re- 
.sidenoe. A considerable area has here been levelled 
and surrounded by a beautiful terrace constructed 
in the Italian style, and from which the grounds 
•«£tid gardens proper are ' reached by series of 
ornamental steps. The plateau thus enclosed is 
of considerable area, and has afforded sco|^ round 
the' houses for the inclusion of flower-beds and 
borders, which in summer-time are gay with 
lowers and decorative plants. The balustrading 
is surmounted at intervals with ornamental stone 
Tasee, that are also furnished in summer>time 
^th flowering and trailing plants. The terrace 
affords an unintierrupted view of the grounds 
.-aiid, oh the east side, of the vea, where can be 
se^n the ships lying at anchor in the Downs, 
■also in the distance the breakers on* the Goodwin 
8ands, and, under certain conditions, the cliffs 
of France are distinctly visible. The house, 
-together with the masonry os^K^the terrace, fur- 
nishes a good " wind-break'^' to the gardens, a 
▼ery necessary feature, owing to their being 
fully exposed to the cutting winds from the 
noHh and east, which in winter and early spring- 
time expend their full force upon this portion of 
the English coast. Were it not for this pro- 
tection gardening would be impossible in such 
«n exposed situation, for even the most hardy 
subjects would be injured by the cutting blast. 
A continuation from the terrace in the form of a 
terrace -walk runs for a considerable length 
towards the south, where it terminates in a 
fl'immer-house built of masonry and furnished 
with a tower. From the top of this may 
be enjoyed an excellent view of the pleasure- 
grounds and one of the flnest seascapes obtain- 
able on the southern coast. The pillars and balus- 
trading of thiserection are furnished with a variety 
of climbing plants, including a collection of Ivies. 
The whole of the pmamental masonry, fountains, 
Buudials, and similar objects have been constructc d 
by Messrs. Polham & Sons, while Messrs. Mawson 
Bros., of Windermere, were responsible for the 
remodelling of the grounds and gardens, which 
has been accomplished in the "formal" style. 
The grounds immediately below this elevated 
terrace-walk are laid out as a Dutch garden, the 
proportions of which have been designed in good 
taste, in a style that is both bold and effective. 
A central lawn has a series of beds at either end, 
in which are planted specimens of clipped Tew 
trees. Bay Laurels, and other suitable plants. The 
design is strictly symmetrica], the walks being 
formed with mathematical precision, and termi- 
nated in most cases with either an ornamental 
gateway, a sundial, a flight of stone steps, or some 



similar garden ornament. Proceeding across 
the Dutch garden one arrives at the central 
walk, seen in the bottom picture in the 
supplementary illustration. This walk inter- 
sects the grounds from north to south, and 
terminates on the north end in an old Boman 
column ; on the south in an ornamental pond and 
water-garden. This walk is flanked on either 
side by well-formed borders of herbaceous plants 
of which our illustration affords an excellent 
view. It will also be noticed that in consequence 
of the " fall" of the ground stone steps have been 
introduced at intervals alopg this walk ; although 
not shown, there are other steps as the walk 
proceeds southwards, and on the top of one flight 
is a beautiful Spanish gateway, surmounted by 
a carious old weathercock— a ship in full sail. 
The path to the left of the sundial shown in the 
foreground of the bottom picture leads to a bowl- 
ing-green, which is included in our view a^ the 
top of the picture. , 

The bowliDg-green is surrounded by a thick 
hedge, and' can be entered from the opposite side 
by a path that winds its way beneath tall Poplars 
and through shrubberies, on to a sunken garden 
which has recently been made. The borders of 
this path are bright with the greater Periwinkle 
(Vinca major). This plant grows ' luxuriantly 
along this shady walk, and at the time of our 
▼isit was covered with its beautiful blue' flowers. 
The Periwinkle is one of the best subjects for 
planting in shaded situations, being a native of 
woods and' undergrowths. Shrubs grow well 
at Walmer Place. We noticed Weigela rosea. 
Rhododendrons in variety, Berberis Darwinii, B. 
Mahonia, B. vulgaris, Spitasas, Lilacs, Choisya 
temata, Boses, Hone) suckles, &c., flowering well. 
Cytisus pisooox was a splendid sight, contrasting 
greatly with the golden-yellow of the double 
Gorse. Clematis montana was also seen in its 
full beauty. Another feature near the bowling 
green is a pergola of Boses and Honeysuckles ; 
while an avenue of Prunus Pissardi leads one to a 
lawn, the centre of which is occupied by a round 
flower-bed, at present filled with Wallflowers. 

Boses have been planted with a lavish hand at 
Walmer Place, for in addition to numbers round 
the house and on the walls and pillars of the 
terraces, a Bose-walk has been formed at the 
lower end of the grounds. This is shown above 
the round bowling-green and running past the 
model farm in 'the top picture. Boses in 
thousands occupy the borders on either side of 
this walk, while arches at frequent intervals 
accommodate such varieties as are of climbing 
habit. Near by this Bose-walk is the fruit and 
vegetable garden. This occupies a considerable 
area, and although but recently formed and 
planted, has the appearance of a sometime esta- 
blished garden. We were surprised at the 
general appearance of the occupants, remembering 
the exposed position; but the erection of sub- 
stantial walls has done much to lessen the effecte 
of the " north-easter. " 

Peaches and Nectarines looked promising for 
fruit, and we were informed that last season the" 
crop of these fruits was bountiful. Given an 
opportunity of " setting," fruit succeeds well in 
these gardens, for when the cold winds of March 
and April are over the eituation is a favoured 
one, and reliable weather may be counted on 
until the winter sets in again. The promise for 
Pears appears to be a good one ; indeed the fruit 
crops generally in this part of Kent are 
looking well. 

The breadths apportioned to vegetables were 
well filled, and showed evidences of careful and 
good gardening. Produce cannot be obtained 
early, owing to the exposed situation, but vege- 
tables of excellent size and quality are grown. A 
model farm and the stables shelter these gardens 
somewhat from easterly winds. Beyond the 
kitchen-garden is an extensive paddock that has 



recently been, enclosed by a border oftreesand 
shrubs. These include many choice fl6werin(|; 
kinds, and a pond gives opportunity for planting 
in its vicinity water -loving plants, such ss 
Willows, Bhamnus, &o. The water* garden 
already alluded to is in keeping with the general 
design of the grounds, and is oblong in form, with 
sloping banks that are furnished with "pockets" 
planted with such species as Caltha palustrip, 
Arundo donax. Irises, Butomus umbellatus, Os- 
munda regalis, and 'other water and bog plants. 
The pond itself is gay in summer-time with 
Njmphssas, of which a fine collection has been 
planted. The water-garden is, in our opinion, 
rather too formal in character, in fact, if any fanlt 
is to be found with the landscape gardening at 
Walmer Place generally, it is for the rather sevwe 
formal character that has been adopted. This 
feature is 'even apparent in the kitchen-garden, 
which above all other places should be one of 
utility and not of ornament. The kitchen-garden is 
fciipplemented by a smaller one at the north end 
of the estate, and here are also situated the glass 
structures, but these are not extensive. They 
comprise a vinery, plant-house, conservatory, and 
propagating pits. The plants are such as furnish 
flowers for cutting, or as are of decorative value 
in the residence. Everything is maintained in 
a high ^tate of excellence at Walmer Lodge, the 
grounds and plants being in the best possible 
order. Mr. F. Sparks, the present gardener, has 
been charged with the care of this estate for 
many years'past. • * 



DENDROBIUM PAECUM. 

This singular little Burmese species has slender 
peeudo-bulbs furnished with generally two- 
flowered inflorescences. The flowers when mature 




FiO. 132.-FLOWFS3 OF DBNDROBIUM PARCUM 
WITH MOVABLB SPBIMG-LIKB lABBLXUX. 



are rather over | an inch in length, and of very 
remarkable structure. The yellowish - green 
sepals and petals, the former of which are ex- 
panded below, fit closely together, and foru) a 
hood over the column, from the base of which, on 
the upper edge of the mentum, the labellum is 
delicately hinged and curved upward at the base, 
so that the singularly stalked labellum in the 
early stage of the flower juts out from the centre, 
as seen in the upper pair of flowers illustrated. 
The ouneate marginate front of the lip in this 
stage is nearly flat. When mature the labellnm 
hangs point downward, the front being concave. 
If the flower is gradually turned so that the label- 
lum is made to assume a more horizontal position 
it quickly moves over to the column as though 
attracted by a magnet. The action would cany 
the head of an insect moving on the blade and 
isthmus of the lip over to the pollinis and 
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facilitate fertiliaation, in the manner noted in 
0ome other Orchids. The lower figure on the 
left-hand side represents the matnre flower with 
the labellum in the normal position. The right* 
hand flower shows the labellum in the position it 
suddenly assumes when the flower is placed at 
the angle represented in the drawing. The 
illustration in the centre represents a flower with 
the sepals and petals removed and the point 
and angle at which the labellum is attached 
shown. The flowers may readily be put 
through the movements described as often as 
desired, and it is very interesting to view, for the 
sudden attraction of the labellum takes place 
when the flower is at sudi an angle as to suggest 
that the laws of gravitation would be against the 
movement Nor is explanation after cursory 
examination easy. The fact is that the axis on 
which the labellum hinges, owinff to the curve in 
the lip, acts sooner \£bxl the <n)server expects. 
Then probably the elastic tissues, always strained 
to keep the lip in position, and which evidently 
keep strong hold during the early stage of the 
overbalancmg, have a rdex action which brings 
about the sudden final movement. In any case it 
may be safely asserted that it is a wonderful piece 
of Nature's handiwork^ and doubtless arranged to 
further the laws of reproduction. J. (/B. 

[The diagram I shows the way in which 
I is more or less at right 



the horizontal lip 
angles to the 
nses till it be- 



II 



erect column and then 
comes parallel to it. Ed.] 



THE PEAR MIDGE. 

This insect pest has of late years increased to 
such an alarming extent that it has become 
imperative for growers to exert their utmost to 




FlO. 133.~THE PEAB MIDGE. 



prevent its spreading. Some districts are more 
affected than others, and unless timely means are 
taken for its destruction, the pest threatens to 
become as great a scourge as the Oodlin-moth. 
Many growers fail to recognise in the small, 
deformed fruits the work of this pest, and 
attribute their diseased appearance to unfavour- 
able weather or an unhealthy rooting medium. 



The female insect may be seen depositing the 
eggs by means of her powerful ovipositor^ with 
which she pierces the petals, sometimes operating 
from the top of the unexpanded fiower, and at 
other times adhering to the side of the fiower, 
and inserting the eggs through the calyx. I 
have watched this midge, which has long legs 
and a grey-coloured body, viait. several fiowers^ 
and from dose observation saw that the same 
operation was performed each time^ which I 
concluded was the depositing of eggs. This was 
during the early days of April, and upon 
a subsequent examination of the marked bios* 
soma some ten days later, I discovered the tiny 
grubs commencing to mi^e an intrusion down- 
wards into the centre or core of the fruit. The 
work of devouring the interior of the fruit will 
go on until only the outer skin of the Pear is left. 
The number of grubs present at this stage are 
about lijrelve to each fruit, but the fruit soon falls 
to the ground, when the insects quit their cradle 
of birth and bury themselves in the ground, at 
about an inch from the surface, where they 
remain and are metamorphosed into cocoons. 

At this stage of their life • history Ihey are 
easily destroyed by keeping the eoil below the 
trees constantly etirred by hoeing or raking, and 
then allowing poultry a free access around the 
trees. Another remedy is to apply a dressing of 
kainit to the trees immediately the grubs have 
reached the ground, selecting a showery day for 
the purpose. This operation proves disastrous to 
the grubs or larv», and akd benefits the trees by 
the addition of potash salts to the soiL All 
infested fruits should be immediately gathered 
and burnt. W, H, Clarke^ Atttm, BMoant, Omon, 

[We reproduce our woodcut (fig. 133) which 
represents, 1, a young Pear cut open, showing the 
hollow made by the five enclosed larrn ; 2, the 
larva natural size ; 3, the same magnified ; 4, the 
same preparing to leap ; 5, the male midge, the 
natura} size being indicaled by a small cross. 
The jointed process at the right side of the 
antennae represents one of the palpi; 6, five of 
the terminal joints of the male antenna ; *J, apex 
of the wing, showing the thickened margin con- 
tinued into the extremity of the main vein of the 
wing ; 8, three of the middle joints of the female 
antenna ; 9, the elongated telescope-like ovipositor 
of the female. Ed.] 



HOIE COIIESPOIDEICL 

(TKt EdUoT doe* fio( htM himtdf reapomtbU for the 
optntonf exprettei by hit OorreapondenU,) 

'^A GOOD AND EARLY MELON.^Ou April 23 last 
it was my good fortune to partake of a Melon 
which was remarkaVy handsome, of exquisite 
fiavour and possessing an exceedingly thin skin, 
indeed, the latter was so thin that it was scarcely 
necessary to leave it upon the plate. The fruit 
was a new variety raised at Jmpney by Mr. 
Jordan, and he is very fortunate in having secured 
a Melon of such merit. The seed was sown about 
the middle of December, and the plants were 
grown in iK>ts. The fruit was ripened perfectly 
on April 22, which, considering the sunless 
season, will be admitted to be early. Moreover, 
the flavour was so rich that it was superior to 
the majority of Melons produced in the hot 
weather of July and August, and very nearly 
equal to the best it has been my experience to 
eat or test at that period of the year. My notes 
of the fruit at the time are as follows :—" Fruit 
nearly spherical ; short stalk ; weight, 3|— 4 lb. ; 
very slightly corrugated ; skin clear yellow and 
beautifully reticulated ; flesh, white, 1^—2 inches 
in thickaess and semi-transparent; skin, very 
thin, no thicker than a sixpenny piece : excellent 
flavour; a very beautiful Melon." It was the 
moat handsome Melon I have seen during forty 
years ; I completed my fortieth year of practical 
horticulture yesterday. May 6, and I have never 
been so reluctant to cut a Melon, though I am 
paEsionately fond of the fruit. J. Udale, [We have 
had an opportunity of tasting this Melon. It is 



a very handsome fruit in appearance, juicy, of 
good flavour, especially for the time of year, and, 
as described by Mr. Udlkle, the skin is unusuaUy 
thin. Ed.] 

ARE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS A NUISANCE ? 
— One word will suffice to answer this question, 
and many readers I am sure will join me in saying 
that that word is " Yes." At certain times these 
are as great a nuisance to the head- gardener as 
book-canvassers are to the under men. Their 
coming is usually annouDced by a card bearing 
the name and the date of their proposed visit. 
Except in the case of a few who appear on the date 
flxed, the majority' come when convenient to them- 
selves, a we^ before, perhaps a month behind the 
appointed time, fully expecting the g^ardener in 
either case to be awaiting their arrival. The 
answer to their abrupt question, " Is the gardener 
about? " being in the negative, they turn to the 
foreman as a substitute, and ask him to escort 
them through the glass department, which ia 
done more from courtesy than from pleasure. 
In the absence of the gardener I have shown men 
round, who have not had a single word to say in 
favour of anything, ^ther inside or outside ; yet 
the same person, when taken through a second 
time by the gardener himself, professed himself 
delighted with all he saw. I am of opinion that- 
such men as these are more of a disadvantage 
than an advantage to the firm they represent^ 
besides being a "pest to gardeners"; and may 
their answer be " No," although at that moment the- 
gardener may be within easy distance. A Foreman, 

PLANTS IN A GARDEN AT FALMOUTH.— In the 
Qardenera* Chronicle for May 6, Mr. Fitzherbert 
gives a list of thirty-two plants which he saw in. 
a garden at Falmouth, and of which he says 
*' none of these are hardy in the open except in the 
south-west." I should like to say something for 
OasUewellan, which is situated in the extreme 
north-east, about 20 miles from Belfast. If Mr.. 
Fitzherbert will honour me with a visit, I shall 
be pleased to show him in this garden twenty- 
nine plants out of his list of thirty-two, all having 
grown in the open for many year?, and some of 
them of a notable size— e.g., Desfontaineaspinosa^ 
13 feet in height and nearly 60 feet in ciroum* 
ference; nineteen varieties of Pittosporums, 
several up to 20 feet in height and over 20 feet^ 
through. Edwardsia grandiflora is 12 feet high 
and the same in diameter; Embothrium coc* 
cineum against a wikU 12 feet high ; Benthamia 
fragifera is 15 feet highmnd 12 feet in diameter ; ■ 
Berberidopsis coraHina against a wall is 14 feet- 
high ; Callistemon brachyandrus is 6 feet high. 
All these are in his list as not being hardy 
except in the south - west of England. Wo 
also find that the following plants are 
hardy here : — Lapageria alba and rosea, 
on a wall; Mitraria ooccinea, 6 feet high and 
6 feet through ; PhUesia buxifolia, 4 feet high ; 
Plagianthus Lyalli, 12 feet high and 8 feet 
through; Puya chilensis, 8 feet high; Bestio 
subverticillatus, Bhaphithamnus cyanocarpus,. 
8 feet high; Senecio rotundifolius, Disanthus 
cercidifolia, Oarmichaelia australis, 7 feet high 
and 6 feet across ; Cinnamomum sericeum, 5 feet 
high. If Mr. Fitzherbert will look at Earl 
Annealey's book on rare trees and shrubs pub- 
lished last year by Newnes & Co. (a book which 
no lover of choice trees and shruos should be 
without), he will see that although Oastlewellan 
is some 280 miles north of Cornwall, we have 
grown for many years quite as many tender 
and rare plants as are to be found in any garden 
in that county. T, Ryan, The Garden*, Cattlewellafi^ 

EFFECTIVE FLOWER - BEDS. — Oblong and 
cirouliur fiower-beds having a groundwork of the 
variegated - leaved light pink fiowered Pelar- 
gonium Manglesi, or dark and light fiowered 
Fuchsias, or Acacia lophantha with its beautiful 
Fern-like foliage, with Abutilons niveum, mar- 
moratum and Thompsoui, with their elegantly 
marbled foliage and beautiful orange-yeUow cup- 
shaped fiowers, disposed somewhat thinly over 
the surface as " dot " plants, make very effective 
*' mixed " beds either in the flower garden proper 
or on the lawns. Beds carpeted with blue Viola, 
edged with Pelargonium Mangles' var., variegated 
with '* dot " plants of light - flowered Fuehsiap, 
Acacia lophantha, Lilium candidum (the common * 
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white garden LUy), and Celoaia pyramidalU, coo- 
fiinfia and awea^ with tbeir grand crimson and 
jnoh 7«llow bloams make a delightful oombination 
ef foliage and flowers, ^milar- shaped hed9 
planted with the yeUow-flowered Viola Golden 
Qaeen^ edged with a good broad band of blue 
liObelia and ** dot " plants of Heliotrope M^ame 
Cronsse, and Charles Turner Ivy-leaf Pelargo* 
niuBB, tied up to stakes «o as to form pyramids of 
their large trusses of satiny-pink and crimson 
flowers borne on long stems, show oif to gceat 
jhdyant^ge when contrasted with specimens o^ 
'dark and white-flowered Fuchsias, and thebean* 
-tiful blue-flowered Salvia patens. Again» b^ds 
^ged with a good band of P^rethrum aureum 
laoinia^;um, carpeted thinly with scarlet-flowered 
Pelargoniums, with " dot " plants of the richly- 
Griped Japanese Maiz», Dactylis elegai^tissima^ 
Awea (Bibbon»gras6), Perilla nankinensis (dark 
fbliage), Ageratum mezicanum ( mauve- flowered)* 
white-flowered Ivy- leaf Pelargoniums, and .Plum- 
bago capensis, and light-flowered Fuchsias^ would 
produce a pleasing and quiet combination pf. 
colours. H. TT. TTard. 

THE CURRANT-BUD MITE.--It would be Sur- 
prising if anyone had adopted Mr. Pearson's 
Recommendation to spray with Quassia, &c.,'inl 
order to destroy the Currant-bud mite. The mite is 
so well protected by the leaves of the bud tbat the 
only result would be to make the Currants 
uneatable without injariDg the pest in the least. 
I find that the plague can be so far mitigated as 
to enable us to obtain a fair crop of frait by 
picking ofiF the infested buds in April, when they 
can be easily seen. In the spring of 1903 I found 
two of m-v bushes infested, and bad them dug up at 
onoe and burnt. Notwithstanding this, in 1904 
several bashes were infested. I had all the " big" 
buds picked off in April, And when tbey were 
"Very numerous on a branchy the branch cat off. 
This year the affected bnds were apparently 
about the same as last, and we shall have a very 
lav crop of fruit. But whether it would pay a 
larmer to do this is another matter. Alfred 01 
Walker, in«om5e Pla4:6, Uaidti(m6, 

BERMUDA ONION8. — The Bemmda-grown 
Onions which the Dempster Steam Shipping 
Company has recently been distributing among 
the restaurant keepers of London, represent 
^ small, serviceable, solid type cf the brown 
Spanish Onion, which does not show the slightest 
tendency to start into growth. The firmness and 
aolidi^of the flesh is one of the principal features 
<i the Onion, but in reference to its apparently 
.good keeping qualities, it is requisite to know 
when and under what conditions the Onions were 
grown, and what steps were taken to preserve 
them. The object sought by the Company is to 
<:yeate a demand for the Onions, which, so far aa it 
is understood, will be grown in Bermuda, but 
tiieir distribution will be a monopoly of the 
Company. The Onion is said to copk weH and be 
both snceulent and tender to the palate. Jt. Z>. 

VEGETABLE EXHIBITION POINTS.— It is VCIJ 
doubtful whether, since vegetable competitionB 
have been established, a richer series of pcises 
for an open collection has ever been offered than 
is found associated with Class 174 in the 
schedule of the great international exhibition 
of the Soyal Caledonian Society, to be held in 
Edinburgh next September. The number of 
dishes in this collection, which is open to all, is 
limited to twenty-four, and of these two varieties . 
of any one kind may be included. There ai;e 
four prices of a total value of JS51, the first 
prise being of the large sum of twenty 
guineas. But then it is hoped that sucdi 
liberaJ sums may tempt flrst-class growers fcem a 
distanoe, and if such high-class exhibitors from 
England as Meesrs. £. Beckett, J. Gibson, B. 
Ashton, and poesibly one or two others, can be 
thereby induced to compete with other, not less 
eminent Scottish growers, there ehonld be a 
battle royal over vegetables which should 
prove to be one of the moat exciting events 
of what will doubtless be a magnificent 
show. But as a special class tofc eighteen 
dishes follows, and is restricted to Scotland 
only, it is feared there may be for that reason 
some hes^tanc^ on the part of northern men to 
enter the open competition. It is commonly 
apsumed that the northern growers favour size in. 



vegetable exhibits beyond what is (ordinarily seen 
in England. That has to be fully proved. It 
may be that, should there be competitors from 
both countries, the one mav present slightly 
larger exhibits than usual, and the other may be 
less large. It may afford some slight clue to 
the withes of the framers of the open class when 
we read thai whilst in all cases the maximum 
numbers to a dish are Btated, it is significantly 
added the full number on a dish shali nci 
outweigh by meie number quality on a 
smaller dish, the inference being that what la 
generally known ^ quality in the south is desired 
at Edinburgh. The schedule classes certain 
vegetables as numerical or point values. With 
these generally theve is little room for objection, 
but in the south we put Carrots and Beets, 
the former eapecially, in the autumn as of the 
flrst class, whUst in Scotland they come into the 
thipd class. Broccoli, Leeks, Potatoe, Onions, 
Mushrooms, Celery, Brussels-Sprout plants. Peas, 
and Tomatos, come into the flrst class with 
seven points maximum ; Runner or Dwarf Kidney 
Beans the second class with six points ; and Beets, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, with several others,' 
eoming into a third daes with but five points 
maximum each. That Bunner Beans, for instance* 
^ould as an autumn vegetable be placed in a 
lower category than Leeks or Mushrooms, and 
Carrots lower still, seems odd to southern growers, 
as here we regard both these as at once difficult 
to grow and of the highest importance. However, 
as the estimates put on these things by the Com- 
mittee are the same for all exhibitors competition 
wiU be fair and square all round. Ewdsr. 

CUCUMBER SPOT.— I very much object to 
being misquoted by anyone in a dificussion on 
any subject in a public jouroal or otherwise, and 
therefore, thinking that Mr. Thomas had done so 
unwittingly at p. 219, wherein he stated that 
"the most likely cause, in Mr. Ward's opinion, 
for the attack of the spot disea&e is to be found 
in tdbe weak and worn-out condition of the plants 
after a period of continuous fruiting," I naturally 
enough wrote to the Qwrdeners* Chronicle for 
April 22 disclaiming Iteving either entertained 
or expreesed in writing any such opinion as Mr. 
lliomas has ascribed to me. And if readers 
interested in the subject of the spot dieease in 
Cucumber leaves will be good enooeh to refer to 
my previous letters on the subject (see issues for 
F«bruary 18. March 25, and April 22), they will 
sse how far Mr. Thomas is justified in the inter- 
pretation which he has placed on certain sentences 
of my letters in his article for April 8, and also in 
your issue for May 6. I think I was quite 
explicit in my statements and conclusions 
arrived at after careful observations and actual 
experience with the spot disease in its various 
stages of growth. Of course, I am not responsible 
for inferences drawn by your esteemed corre- 
spondent, Mr. Thomas, or any other writer on 
the subject. Mr. Thomas having quoted a 
passage from my article printed in your issue for 
February 18, without however giving the con- 
text, and placed his own interpratation thereon, 
asks: "If this was not his (Mr. Ward's) inteop.^ 
tion, it IB difllonit to understand the reason why 
he wrote the paragraph in this connection." The 
paragraph referr^ to by Mr. Thomas at p. 284 
(without giving the context) was penned to show 
the entiraly different conditions under which 
Cucumber plants are grown for market as com- 
pared with those practised in private garden*, 
and the consequent immunity of the latter class 
of plants from the spot disease, ff. W, Ward, 
Ra/yiltigh. [Enough has now been said on this 
subject Ed.] 

RI6K8 OF ORCHID COL.LECTOR8.— As showing 
the difficulticB tbat meet collectors of Orchids in 
their native haunts, I am forwarding some ex- 
tracts from a letter my employer, Mrs. T. Fielden, 
has just received from a gentleman friend in 
South America, who recently sent us an importa* 
tion of C^ittlejas :— '* I spoke to the collector * K/ 
about Lsalia Boothiana pyn. Cattleya lobata, and 
he saj s it grows on naked rocks in the full glare 
of the sun, hence in cultivation it should have as 
much sunshine and dry heat as possible to ensure 
its fiowerlng at all freely. He seems to have had 
a great difficulty in getting the plants. It 
appears they only grow on a mountain mass of 



reck at the notthem entrance to t^ Biiy of fiio 
de Janeiro. ' £.' was accompanied in his journey 
by a Qerman friettd and six workmen. After a 
tnampof some 12 miles they reaehed the mooiUido, 
which they ajoended by a rough diannel natur- 
ally cot out of its smooth surface, its hei^t 
being abont 300 feet. They then tied ropes 
to dnmpe of Cactus, and began to let them. 
selves down the steep slope facing the ess. 
On getting about one-third of the way donn 
they came to ledges of roek covered with tmall 
Cactus, rough grass, and clumps ol L«Ha 
Boothiana. One of the party being on the 
look-out for Lttlia aman^, a natural hybriA; 
rushed to a large clump and began to puH 
the stems aside, when he saw a black roll— a 
poisonous snake, l^e kind called in the West 
Indies Fer D. Lanee, I believe. They then got 
up a enake-hunt, and killed half -a-docen m eizsB 
from 2 to 7 feet in length. In order to get at 
the plants they had to walk about in prickly 
Cactus up to their knees,- the spines of which 
pierced not only trousers but stout leathern 
shoes. Fortunately they did not get bitten by 
the poisonous snakes. They then found out it 
was too late to get back before dark, so made 
beds of rough grass on a rocky ledge and slept 
there. Next day they lei themselves down to other 
ledges until tbey got to the perpendicular portion 
that reached direct to the eea. The heat was so 
overpowering that some of the party were aJmoit 
overcome vrith faintness in pulling themselves w^ 
the last slope, which, fortunately, all reached m 
safety. After reaching the foot of the mountain 
by the same route they ascended, they began to 
count up their plants and found they had secived 
some 200 plants of Cattleya lobata, but a very 
much smaller number of L»lia amandik. One of the 
party set out to secure mules.to carry the plaafai» 
and a hammock to carry one of the party who was 
overpowered with the heat. For some time the 
parts of the body exposed to the piicksof the Cactiu 
and other pcrub were sadly blistered." While the 
columns of the Qardtners* thronich have from 
time to time contained many graphic descriptiong 
of the risks of Orchid collectors, periiaps these 
notes may be of interest, as they are from a 
gentleman engaged commercially in South 
America, and in no way interested in Orchid 
culture beyond admiring them as growing in 
their native habitats. H. J. C, ijlrimston Gardent, 
Tadcoiter. 

SEED-SOWiNQ (see p. 212). — ^If the darkening 
of seeds when sown be prodactive of indifferent 
germination, how is it that the most sacceasfal 
growers of Mustard and Cress for market get such 
splendid germination in really huge quantities bv 
closely covering up the seeds when sown with 
bass mats ? The same results follow when simiUr 
seeds are sown in boxes in warm-houses, stood 
beneath stages and covered with paper. In each 
case warmth and moisture have far more to do 
with growth than light has. Admittedly the 
primary object in theee cases is to obtain anick 
and tender growth, hence the exclusion of light 
until a few days after germination has begnn. 
Then there is the common treatment of Badish 
seed as sown in great quantities by market 
growers. The soil of the beds is partially wanned 
by burying into it prepared manure^ and when 
the seed is densely sown and covered with 
soil it is thickly covered further with straw- 
litter. Yet in such cases germination is 
always quick and complete. Are not aQ seeds 
sown in the open ground, if buried | an i^ch and 
deeper, practically in the dark F Do rays of ligbt 
penetrate through 2 inchesof soil— to PeasorBQsaf, 
for instance? Tljat is not probable. Tbet^m- 
perature of the soil and moisture are the pnmfrj 
factors in promoting-germination, and that is just 
as good, and probably better, than is found in 
grass or Clover seed that is scarcely buried in the 
soil. No doubt where outdoor seeds are covered 
in addition to soil-covering, the primary objects 
sought are the exclusion of birds and drying sna-' 
heat, as a sudden burst of such heat on genur 
natiog seed is often fatal to growth. Henee* 
when seeds are sown nnder glass sooke such ftO" 
tectlon is in spring and summer absolutely 
needful to secure germination, especially of vecy, 
small seeds. Apart from protecting the soil ia 
pots, pans, or boxes from sudden drying, the 
need for frequent waterings is also avoidedj as 
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«yeB Tvith tlie gKttbeat eare flmall seeds may be 
waehed out of the eoil, ae " Heather Bell " has said 
And many amateHn who seek to raise small tender 
«eed8 meet with failure in consequenee. A pieoe 
<of irlass placed over a pan or box or pot containing 
«eed, helps to preserve warmth and moiffture, bnt 
*wonld be dangerous, as concentrating too much 
%eat, did the sun burst out suddenly and strongly. 
1 have commonly in such cases, and to prevent 
«ueh a misfortune, strewn a little sand thinly over 
the glass with esculent results. I have also 
covered the glass with paper in the daytime, 
removing it at night. The theory that light is 
indispensable to germination [;«his has not been 
•claimed. Ed.J upsets the old belief that such 
tfeztmnation is more rapid at night than it is in 
the daytime. A, Diean, 



HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

MECONOPSIS INTEGRIFOLTA. 
This plant is now flowering here, planted in 
vnoist loamy soil, as a fringe to the Water-Lily 
|x>nd. In our case the flowers, thouj^h retaining 
thebr cupped and poppy-like form, have opened 
tnove fully than any shown in the illustrations 
•of the species that I have seen. The oviform 
«6ed vessels are divided into either five or six sec- 
tions, showing at the apex a distinct five or six- 
fwinted star, the number of elongated points on 
^e star corresponding to the number of divi8i<m3 
in the seed vessel. This star peeping out from 
the large boss or pompon formed by the crowded 
yellow aathers, is very con3piouou3 in the early 
stages of the flower, as it is then almost black. 
Fonr is the greatest number of flowers borne 
t)y any plant here, bat this number will 
undoubtedly be improved upon when the proper 
system of culture is attained. The leafage is 
vather sparse. 

The plants were tamed out of pots in Novem- 
ber, which is, I think, rather too late, as little 
further growth was m%^e by those which have 
^lAOe flowered, and the pushing; up of the flower- 
stems without farther growth of the plant seema 
to have been dae to precocity induced through a 
•check. The first flower opened on Eister Sunday, 
-April 23, took five days to expwd fully, and lasted 
■n good condition for a fortnight, by which time 
those lower down the stem were expanding, so 
that one may reasonably expect from each plant 
•a flowering season lasting a month, and as they 
•do not all flower simultaneously, the season 
^ould be extended where the plants are largely 
.grouped. 

Before reading Messrs. Veitch's advertisement 
I had been hoping that the pUnt could be grown 
«ad treated like moett>ther biennials, i.e., raised 
•doffiog summer and planted out in Ootober, 
After the summer bedding plants are deared off, 
an which case it would make a grand addition to 
the spring flower-garden amongst bunch Prim- 
coaas. Forget-me-nots, and the like ; but if one 
iiaa to wait an indefinite length of time, from 
>three to fifteen months, for germination to take 
place, and to plant out in June to get the best 
ceanlts, it is obvious that too much dependence 
must not be placed on it for use in the formal 
dower-garden. Possibly, however, slow germina* 
tioB is due to long storage of the seeds, and when 
^e are able to save our own seeds and sow them 
immediatelf they ripen, we may, as we already 
<io with many hardy plants, obtain quick germi- 
Aatien. I am looking forward to a trial on these 
jinee, as the seed-vessels from the earlier flowers 
ibeie are swelling up and look promising. 

In any case, even if one cannot time the plants 
^definitely, it will be largely grown in the mixed 
•bc'i4er, or grouped with charming effect in 
|>OBitlons outside the formal garden. I may add 
that among the plants here are two that really 
«eem to hav^e got well hold of the soil, and are 
Igrewdng away without showing any signs of flower ; 



the crownti of these have become sub-divided, 
consequently I am hoping for a still better, if 
later, display from these particular plants. J. C 
Tallack, Shipley Qardtna, Derbyshire, 

[We have seen a number of plants growing and 
flowering very freely in the borders of herbaceous 
plants at Dover House Gardens, Boehampton, S. W. 
En] 
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THE TIMBER VALUE OP EXOTIC TEBES. 
. Both Sir Herbert Maxwell and Mr. Elwes 
appear to have interpreted my use of the word 
"exotic" on p. 177 rather too literally, as they both 
instance the European Larch as a valuable exotic 
tree, which was introduced to a certain extent 
by accident. I intended the word, however, to 
apply ^ore particularly to non-European trees, 
and to those indigenous to countries with climates 
differing greatly from that of Great Britain, so 
far as summer temperature goes. My chief 
argument, however, has . less to do with the 
nationality of «n introduced tree than with its 
value for timber purposes when compared with 
those which have been grown in Britain for the 
best part of two centuries. 

I take it that the value of any species for 
economic purposes depends mainly upon two 
factors— 1st, the cost of producing it at a suitable 
timber size; 2ad, the value of the timber pro- 
duced per acre. The expense of production 
depends principally upon the value or rent of the 
ground required, the cost of planting, and on the 
time required to bring the crop to the desired size. 
The value of the crop per acre depends partly 
upon its quantity and quality, and partly upon 
the demand that exists for it in the timber trade 
We know in a general way how most European 
trees stand when examined on the aoove points, 
and that Larch, for instance, is a more Valuable 
tree, other things being equal, than Scotch Pine 
or Spruce. In the case of recent inivodnotions, 
time has not yet elapsed fairly to judge many of 
them, although I contend that a period of fifty 
years should indicate their probable value, pro- 
vided that they have been fairly extensively 
planted as specimen trees. 

Taking the factors of value as given above, and 
applying them to recently-introduced coniferous 
species, I think it will be found that the value 
of most of them is greatly lesaened, first, by their 
inability to grow at a fair rate on land of poor 
quality or at high elevations ; and, secondly, by 
the relatively poor quality of the timber they 
produce. At the present time, of course, other 
serious drawbacks are the high cost of the plants 
and the low market value of the timbers but 
these might be removed by extensive cultivation, 
and can only be considered as temporary. 

But judging them with respect to their ability 
to grow oil poor soil at high elevations and the 
specific quality of their timber, and comparing 
them with the common trees of our plantations, 
Scotch Pine, Spruce, Silver Pir, and Lsurch, I 
think I am fairly entitled to ask how many can 
equal or surpass the latter as commercial timber 
crops. Taking the average soils and situations 
found at 600 to 1000 feet above sea-level, the only 
Pine I know at all superior to Scotch Pine is the 
Corsican, whether for hardiness, rate of growth 
or quality of timber. Sir Herbert Maxwell, on 
p. 202, mentions P. monticola, which certainly 
stands wind well ; but is it as good as or better in 
this respect than Corsican Pine, and is it as free 
from disease ? Dr. Somerville states that it has 
been attacked of late years by a'f ungus in many dis- 
tricts, which threatens to render its successful cul- 
tivation a difficult matter. Amongst Spruces, the 
only superior to Norway Spruce in this country 
is possibly Picea sitchensis, which grows more 
rapidly to begin with, but usually drops off after 
the fiftieth year or so. The most promising Silver 



Fir I should consider Abies grandis ; but meet of 
the genus Abies require fairly deep soil, and I doubt 
very much if the common Silver Vir is inferior 
Ito any of them after it once gets away from late 
frosts. Amongst other coniferous genera we 
have one noncEuropean tree which stands wvUont 
from the rest — the Douglas F^r, but for ite 
sncoessful growth it requires conditions whSA 
are rarely found to prevail over a large area hk 
the class of land we are considering. Hfir. Elwvt, 
p. 209, mentions Thuya gigantea, but my experi- 
ence of this tree is that ii requires both shelter and 
a fairly fresh soil to produce ia good spedmem* 
while, as I have already pointed out, it is diificidt 
to find it as a well-shaped timber tree, or rather 
what looks like becoming one under proper 
eonditipas. 

In sheltered spota* sn<di as glens, ravistea, ar 
lowlying land generally, most species of traea 
grow well, but here introduced Conifers have to 
compete with hardwoods, and the only two Iknov 
able to do this successfully, considering tkna 
from a purely commercial point of view, are tb» 
Larch and Douglas Fir. 

Mr. Elwes in the same article raises a queatiaa 
as to the value of the Locust-tree (Bobinia) on ear* 
tain soils in the south of England. I presume ha 
means the sands and gravels oa which this traa 
shows beet to advantage, and so far as durabHiisf 
of timber goes, I am quite willing to admit tiiat 
nothing can surpass it. Asa matter of fact I caUed 
attention to the value of this tree in the Gar^ 
deners' Chronicle of April 11, 1896, pointing out the 
usef al qualities of the wood for fencing purposes 
But it must be remembered that the Looust-trae 
never becomes big timber in the sanie way that 
the Oak does, while the districts in which it ean 
be grown are usually well supplied with the topa 
and small thinnings of the latter tree, wfaiclL 
serve the same purpose. As a timber crop I 
should say the Spanish Chestnut would be 
superior to it in many ways, although the wood 
itself may be less durable. 

As to the value of introductions for ornamental 
purposes I am quite at one with Mr. Elwes, bu£ 
this was a part or the question I was not dealing 
with. I have no doubt that their use in ,this 
connection will be extended, and their beauties 
appreciated by the' economic forester as much as 
by anyone. The work upon which Mr. Elwes is 
engaged, by giving us trustworthy evidence as 
to what can be grown in this countiy, and the 
conditions under which existing specimen have 
been produced, shoidd encourage their cultiva- 
tion on correct lines more than anything which 
has yet been written about them. All I ask is 
that they should be regarded for the present 
by planters with profit in view as untried species, 
and that they may be left ont of mizturea'in 
which they can o^y fail to daveU^ as timber- 
trees on the one hand or as omaoMntel apa^imena 
on the other. A. C F<yrbe$p Arm$inmg OoUege, 



ENQUIRY. 

A cow»8POMi>nMT wishes to know f eobs what 
Scottish poet the following lines are taken t — 

*' Qtive me the garden wild and wide 
Where thorns and thistles side by sideL 

« « « « « 

• . . Such place to me is Paradise," &c. 



Manninq'8 " Monographs."— These differ 
so much from the ordinary trade catalogues that 
we feel at liberty to make mention of them. The 
treatise on berry-bearing plants is really a valu- 
able garden monograph from the number and 
variety of the subjects treated of, and qiecially 
from the way in which those subjects are handled. 
Many of the popular names are not familiar here, 
but this inconvenience is compensated for by the 
addition of the botanical names. Lovers of hardy 
shrubs will be astonished at the multitude of 
desirable plants that are mentioned. The " Mono- 
graph " may be had from J. WogdwaUd Mamniho, 
Beading, Massachusetts. 
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SOCI S(TX ES« 

f ■ 

THB BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL. 
Boientiflo Committee. 

Mat 9.~Pre«en<; Dr. M.T. Maatew, F.R.S., in the 
chair; Profesaor Church, F.E.S., Dr. M. C. Cooke, Rev, 
"W. Wiike, Meesrs. Hooper, Saunders, Odell, Worslej, 
Bowleg, Massee, Gussow, Veitch, Gordon, Baker, 
"WorsdelJ, Kicholson, Douglas, and Chittenden (hon. 
"seo. Visitors : Dr. Johannsen of Copenhagen, Mons. 
Gorrevon of Geneva, and Mr«. BoupelL 

Welcome to the Viiitor8.—DT. Mastees introduced 
the visitors, and welcomed them in the name of the 
Committee. 

Fruit-buds Injured. — Mr. Saukdehs reported on 
the specimens received at the last meeting from Mr. 
Bobbins : — **I cannot find enough insects- or fungi on 
them to account for their condition. There are a few 
specimens of the mussel-scale (Mjtilaapis poinorum) and 
of the Apple-sucker (Psylla mali), both of which are 
decidedly injurious insects, but there were so few of 
them that they could not have done any appreciable 
harm ; there were also a fe^ fAiiea belonging to the 
genus Trombidium, but they are quite harmless. There 
were a number of empty egg-shells on all the shoots, 
and a few unhatched eggs, which I will try to rear. 
The buds do not look as if they had been injured by 
insects, but as though the frost bad killed them, or 
that much maligned combination of circumstance 
commonly known as the weather. I should certainly 
recommend the use of the caustic soda wash next 
winter." There was no sufficient evidence to show 
what had gnawed tho Apple-buds received from Mr. 
Dunlop. 

Montbretta Corms Failing. — Mr. Masske reported 
that these oorms had for some reason or other failed to 
form new conns last season, and were therefore net 
growing this. 

Deterioration of Potaios.—Jhe Secretary read tho 
following summary of the discussion on this subject, 
which he had drawn up at the request of the 
Committee : — 

I. £)o Potatos deteriorate ? It is important to note 
that deterioration may take place from a commercial 
point of view, or from actual degeneration of the plant 
itself. (See II. below.) 

1. In the broad sense they undoubtedly do 
deteriorate. 

2. But deterioration,'jMr se, also seems to occur. 
E.g., "Buffs" and "Dons," previously good, 
succumbed to diseatfi in 1846. "Victoria" de» 
generated in time botib as a cropper and in 
disease - resisting power. "Dunbar Regent," 
with its acknowledged excellent qualities, can 
have disappeared for no other reason than 
because i t had deteriorated. Varieties degenerate 
sooner or later both in productiveness and resis- 
tance to disease, sometimes in as short a period 
as six years from the raising of the variety. 

II. What are the evidences of deterioration ? 

1. As shown by the plant itself, (a) The leaves 
grow curly and stunted. (6) The plant does not 

. . develop properly^ or {c) even fails to appear 
above ground at all. {d) The plant offers lees 
resistance to disease (in eight years a reputed 
disease-proof variety became much diseased). 

2. From the growers' point of view, (a) llie 
produce is much' lessened (in one case cited by 
60 per cent, after two years) when grown on the 
same soil. (6) The sise-^tf the tuber is reduced 
("in fifteen years the Potatos were no larger 
than marbles "). 

ill. Why does deterioration occur ? 

1. It may be brought about by local conditions. 

a. Treatment. (1) Wintering tubers under con- 
ditions causing premature sprouting. (2) Grow- 
ing continuously on the same soil. (3) Unsuit- 
able manuring. (4) Possibly by selection of 
small tubers (but this is by some regarded as 
unlikely). 

b. Economic reasons. (1) Supplanting by varieties 
of greater productiveness or other desirable 
quality. (2) Ease with which new varieties are 
raised. (3) Novelty of later-raised varieties. 

2. But it is also due to inherent causes, (a) Old 
age or disturbance in the balance between waste 
and rejiair. (b) PossMy the tendency to form 
seed, but there is a marked exception in the 
Ashleaf . (c) The Potato is an exotic, and is, 
therefore, never grown under' absolutely natural 



conditions. It may be that evenafter 300 years' 
cultivation it has not become completely adapted 
to or in harmony with'.its environment. 

IV. How is thelfact^that certain varieties (e.g., 
Ashleaf,^ Early Rose, Magnum Bonum, Maincrop) do 
not appear to^have degenerated after long cultivation 
to be explained in view^of ^the foregoing facts ?- It is 
probable that newly-raised varieties vary in vigour as 
well as in other characters, some having sufficient 
vigour to carry them through only six years, others 
through very many. Cross - fertilisation, as a rule, 
results in the production of longer-lived'varieties than 
does self- fertilisation. 

V. Points of practical importance. How may the 
life of a variety be prolonged ? 

1. Greater care should be exercised by raisers in 
introducing new varieties. Only those with 
plenty of initial vigour should be offered to the 
public. 

2. Well-matured tubers should be chosen for 
" seed." Size of seed is not so important, but 
uncut tubers of medium size give, in iM kmg 
run, the best results. 

3. Selection of tubers in other directions can be 
expected to give little result, but "sports" do 
occasionally occur, but are usually of no practical 
value. 

4. Sets should be stored so that they do not 
exhaust themselves by premature sprouting. 

6. The seed should be frequently changed ; th6 
best seems to come from Scotland, but evem 
there change of soil seems necessary. The 
second year's crop is usuaUy the best. 

6. Probably excessive manuring with nitrogenous 
manures may lead to more rapid degeneration. 

VI. The main objections to the idea of degeneration 
naturally occurring in asexually-produced varieties 
were (1) the fact that some varieties persist apparently 
unchanged for long periods— this point is dealt with in 
paragraph IV. ; and (2) the idea that plants produced 
asexually are entirely new individuals, and not merely 
parts of one individual; this question cannot be 
regarded as definitely settled. 

VII. Other pcintsi. The discussion also brought out 
a considerable body of facts regarding other plants of 
great use and interest, and provided suggestions for a 
very large amount of experimental research. 

Etherisation of Plants. —Professor Johakksen, of 
Copenhagen, the inventor of the process, gave a short 
account of the method of etherising plants in order to 
shorten their period of rest and induce them to flower 
more speedily (see Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society , xxviii., 1903, 45), explaining his conception of 
the action of ether, &&, upon the plants. 

Shoots of Yew Injured.— Ut. Saundebs, F.L.S., 
showed some shoots of Yew, the leaves of which 
appeared to be covered with a pale yellow alga. Mr. 
Massee undertook to examine these. 

Hybrids. — ^Mr. Worslet showed flowers of a hybrid 
between Tropsolum peregrinum and T. Lobbianum, and 
between a Phyllocactus hybrid and a white night- 
flowering species of Cereus. The flower was inter- 
mediate between the parents in all characters except 
that the stignHa was white, while in the female parent 
it was purple, and in the male yellow. The flowers of 
the hybrid opened in the evening, and were at first 
scented. 

Seedling SeiUas. — Mr. Worslet also showed seed- 
lings of Scilla campanulata bearing pink floweiv./ iFhe 
seed had been saved from plants witfar blue flowers, the 
only others near being white, no pink-flowered plants 
being in the garden. 

Effect of Manures on Rye. — Mr. Baker showed 
specimens of Rye grown under different manurial 
conditions. What was apparently the beet part of the 
field was untreated and bore very poorly, the other 
parts, on a poor, chalky soil, received dung or ashes from 
a destructoi. The former gave a veiy lush growth, 
which was, however, weak and somewhat crippled at the 
nodes, while the crop on the portion manured with 
destructor ashes, which contained no nitrogenous 
matter and much potash and phosphoric add, was 
strong and healthy -looking. 

Shoots of Rose Injured by Weevils.— Vtr. SaukderS 
reported on some shoots of Rose, sent by Mr. Yarde, 
of Northampton, that had the young plants eaten, and 
rings gnawed round the stronger shoot?, as follows : 
"The injury was caused by the 'clay -coloured weevil' 
(Otiorhynchus picipes), which feeds only at night, 
when they may be shaken off the bushes into an open 
umbrella, or on to boards, or sheets of metal freshly 



tarred, or on to white cloths laid under the busheau 
They will lie as if dead and remain still with their 
limbs close to their bodies for a minute or two, so thai 
there is plenty of time to collect them. The insects 
hide very carefully during the day, and small bundles 
of dry moss or hay tied to the stems of the Roses- 
would provide them with suitable shelter. These 
thould be examined every morning to see if any 
weevils are present. The weevils often prove trouble- 
some in greenhouses, and their giubs feed on the roota 
of Ferns, Cyclamen, Primulas, and other plants. 

Pagoscope.^Tfr. Masters showed a "pagoscope"— 
an instrument invented in France recently— by which it 
is possible to ascertain, with approximate accuracy, the 
previous night, the (1) probability of a frost before morn- 
ing, (2) the possibility of a frost, or (3) the certainty 
of freedom from frost. He had tested the instrument; 
which was illustrated in our columns at page 133 of the 
present volume, for some time, and had found it to be, 
satisfactory. ^__ 

THS LIEGE HOBTICniiTITBAIf 
EXHIBITION. 

Mat 8, 9, 10.— Although somewhat incomplete the 
horticultural section of the exhibition was nevertheless 
interesting, and will certainly be more so as the season 
advances, and when in the autumn the exhibition of the 
fruits for which the country is justly well known takes 
place. For the present the interest centres roimd the 
plants under glass, which are exhibited in a well- lighted 
temporary building, beds being disposed so that the 
plants may show themselves to the best advantage, 
while stages are arranged around the sides for the re» 
ception of plants of smaller dimensions. The exhibitoir, 
native and foreign, did their utmost to make this great 
effort a success. Large groups of well-grown Palmf 
were to be found occupying the comers ol the 
horticultural hall, forming a fitting background for 
flowering and foliage plants of smaller dimensionB. 
These were principally supplied by Messrs. Jacx)R 
IkfAKOT, of Li^ge, and comprised plants of great inte- 
rest, not only Kentias, Latanias, Phoenix, as usual; 
but also fine specimens of Ceroxylon andicola, Kebtia 
Lindeni, &c ; and by Messrs. DVRIBZ Frebks, of 
Woudeighem, who in their group included a grand spe- 
cimen of Cibotium Schiedei and a pair of tub-grown 
Pteris Guvrardi, and Microlepia hirta cristata such as 
are seldom seen. Mr. Draps Dom, from Laeken, con- 
tributed besides a grand specimen of Cocoloba pubes- 
cens and a splendid plant of Croton " Lord Rendell," a 
group of deserving Dracaenas, such as "P^re Charon,** 
"Madame Draps," and a number of unnamed seed- 
lings. Mr. Arthur De Smet had a grand lot of forma 
of Anthurium Scherzerianum, including one with. 
flowers of large dimensions, red and green. 

Among the Orchids exhibited on this occasion Mr, 
Peeters, of Brussels, no doubt showed the most 
interesting group, consisting principally of bjbrida 
between Odontoglossum Rolfese and O. crispum, and 
various other forms all beautiful ; and also very 
pretty hybrid forms obtained by the crossing of 0. 
AdriansB and O. crispum "Queen Victoria," besides 
grand spikes of the much-admired O. crispum Si. 
Gilles, Stanley, and uoclense. 

Mens. C. Maron, of Brunoy, exhibited an interesting 
group of his own hybrids, the moat remarkable 
being Lslio-Cattleya Madame Mkron and Imp^ratrice 
de Russie. 

Mr. F. Lambeau, of Schaerbeeck, showed a very fine 
form of L.-C. Dominyana H. Greenwood, Mercians a 
curious and very pretty hybrid between C. amethjsto* 
glossa and flava ; a good specimen of Cypripedium 
Helvetia superba, and numerous others. 

A splendid bank of numerous forms of Odonto- 
gloraum crispum was staged by Mr. Arthur Salli, <a 
Fleurus ; while Messrs. Pourbaix, Fr&res, of Moni» 
among an interesting very varied group, showed Masde- 
vallia Pourbaixi, a free-flowering plant, remarkable 
for the coppery colour of its medium- sized flowers. 

Among new plants we noted Cymbidiumi insigne 
(Rolfe) exhibited by Messrs. Camille F«*8^5 
Dracaena Leopoldi, by Messrs. Jacob Makot. The 
same firm also showed a collection of Bromeh'as, a 
very interesting collection of Maiantas, comprisiBg 
M.'Maseli, M. insignis, M. Sallieii, M. illustris, kt, 

"La Ro&erais Belge," of Brussels, exhibited a 
fine lot of Chrysanthemums, with flowers as large and 
of as good substance and form as those usually seen ift 
November. These were plants from 15 to 24ineh€i 
high and grown in 48's, bearing one flower each— white» 
yellow, bronze, purple, and pink. 

Possibly the most striking lot was a coHection of 
fine specimens of New Holland plants— various Aca- 
cias, Brachyecma, Eriostemcn, Polygala, Kennedji* 
Correa. These were shown in excellent condition bj 
Madame Leonie Oesterbietii, of Antwerp, who sent 
also a magnificent Rhododendron Gibsoni, a beantifai 
pink Metrosideros sempeiflorens, several hjbrids of 
Azalea amoena, with a well-flowered specimen or 
Adenandra fra grans, all of which attracted couaidcraWa: 
attention. 
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- ^^^*r:^*«**««'<>''^- -A.. H©rdinaii,F.R.S., President, 
■n the Chair. ^ 

The first paper was read by Mr. R. N. Rudmore-Brown, 
,^.Sc., on ^'The Botany of Gough Island, Part I., 

l-lianerogams and Ferns," and communicated by 

Mr. W. B, Hemsley, F.RS., F.L.S. 

.a ^"«^,l8land, or Diego Alvarez, lies in the mid 

South Atlantic, lat. 40** 2Xy S., long. 9'' 56' 30" W., and 
'-52^ regarded as the most outlying member of the 

ITwtan da Ounha group, a smalT island between 7 and 

-4,UU0 feet. It has been occasionally visited, but never 
4)ermanently. inhabited. The chief features of the 
vegetation are the tree Phylica nitida and the Tree- 
^•ern Lomaria Boryana^ Four of the seventeen species 
^t phanerogams are almost certainly introduced, while 
two, a species of Cotula and an Asplenium, are new to 
«oienoe. The Scottish Antarctic Exp«iition lay oflE the 
island for three days in AprQ, 1904, but, owing to high 
*aeas, landing was only practicable on one day, when the 
materials for the present paper were collected. 

The second paper was by Professor A. G. Tansley, 
T.L S., entitled " The Study of Vegetation ; its present 
«o^ition and probable development." The word 
• CEcol^," introduced by Professor Hftckel, means 
'tlie study of the vital relations of organisms to their 
•^nyironment, and by. Professor E. Ray Lankester has 
-been termed " Bionomics." Restricting his remarks to 
« special branch of the subject, the author proceeded 
to consider the plant-association as the unit, the great 
Tact being the association of plants under definite 
.-conditions of environment. Instances were given of 
«et8 of plants found in meadows, woods, cultivated 
-fields, moors, and dunes. The actual subject' is not 
•new, but the publication of Professor Warming's 
Plantetamfund in 1895, translated into German the 
rfollowing year as Lehrhuch der (Ekologi$chen P/lanzcn- 
.i^eoffraphte, made it for the first time possible to 
^timate what has been done, and how much re- 
jQained to be done. It was in this volume that 
^he importance of the plant-association as the unit, 
nrag first brought clearly into view. A "plant- 
^Moeiation mav be defined as the smallest aggregation 
•of mdividuals belonging to one or more species living 
under d^fijiite conditions. A " plant-formation" is an 
•"Aggregate of a higher order, usually including many 
^ociationsand determined by more general conditions. 
"These may be studied in many ways. Thus the 
detailed study of the unit ; the species forming it and 
<he mses enabling them to maintain their position ; 
Its phylogeny. Then the same methods with regard to 
the plant-formations, clarsed into groups and still 
yj^or aggregates. For these, help must be drawn 
€rom various quarters, anatomical and physiological 
research, the physical conditions, the meteorology and 
jgeolo^ of the localities studied, and the experience of 
foresters and cultivators must all be utilised. These 
«nay be plotted on maps of appropriate size, in colours 
-or symbols, thus constituting Phytofcopography. 
^Considerable progress has been made with a 

primary analysis "of the plant-formations of Great 
Bntain by these surveys. The initiation of this work 
was due to the late Robert Smith, of St. Andrews, 
<and since his death it has been carried on by his 
brother, Dr. William Smith. 

Cultivation has naturally interfered with the wild 
■plants, but man's power is limited, and the plants he . 
cultivates must also be taken into account. Thus in 
•the northern districts the upper limit of Wheat culti- 
"vation is an important piece of information; but 
where Wheat is stopped Oats may stiU succeed. 
When conditions have been altered by drainage, 
grazing, or the like, these, however complicated, must 
H)e investigated. The study is still in its infancy, but 
^he author believes that it will occupy the attention of 
*hB coming generation i)robab]y during the next half- 
^century. 

Dr. G. Herbert Fowler communicated a paper by 
^lessrs. E. W. L. Holt and W. M. TattersalTon the 
^Schizopoda captured in the Bay of Biscay during a 
«ruise of H.M.S. Retearch, to which he has added an 
Appendix dealing with the distribution statistically. 

HOYAL GABDEI9EBS' OBPHAN 
FUND. 

May 11.— On the foregoing date the seventeenth 
Annual Festival Dinner of the Royal Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund took place at the Hotel Cecil, when the 
Earl of Mansfield presided. In compliment to his 
CLordship, he and the guests were led into the 
lianqueting Chamber by a number of Scotch pipers. 
Earl Mansfield was supported on his right hand by 
Herbert Hicks, Esq., and on his left by Dr. Maxwell 
T. Masters, F.B,S.„ also by McEsrs. H. J. Veitch, 
^Edward Sherwood. W. A. Bilney, Leonard Sutton, 
Oeorge Munro, and a large company. 

Upon entering the room the scene was an unusually 
f)right one, for the tables were profusely yet tastefully 
decorated with an extensive variety of plants and 
•dowers now in season. When the Royal toasts had 
i>een enthusiastically celebrated. Lord Mansfield 



pioposed the toast of the evening, "The Royal 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund," and in 'a [very clear 
and businesslike speech stated the objects of the Fund 
and the work that is at present being accomplished. 
There are 105 orphans receiving full benefits, and 24 
candidates for election, of whom 20 are already enjoying 
a ooB9iderable amount of relief. Of the 105 orphans on 
th9 funds, his Lordship found that thirteen came from 
north of the Tweed, but he reminded his hearers that 
these . by no means represented the number of those 
9n the funds whose parents or forbears were of Scottish 
nationality. Proceeding to speak of the claims there 
might arise for help from this Fund, his lordship said 
that gardening was a very wide profession ; there were 
large gardeners, small gardeners, and stupid gardeners. 
Appealing for continued and increased support for the 
Institution, Lord Mansfield said that there was nothing 
like helping oneself in order to get others to help 
you. It is the duty of every gardener to contribute 
to this Fund, and also a matter of common foresight 
and providence. In conclusion, and speaking in 
refer^neeio the scene at the dinner, his lordship said, 
**It is the most marvellous galaxy of beauty, I think, 
that I have ever beheld in my life." 

Mr. Leonard Sutton, trustee, and a liberal supporter 
of this charity, responded in a suitable speech.^ 

The next toast was that of "Gardeners, and Gar- 
dening," proposed by Herbert. Hicks, Efq., and 
responded to by W. A, Bilney, Esq. Mr. Bilney 
incidentally mentioned that it is now no uncommon 
tiling for 100 visitors to see the Royal Horticultural 
Society's gardens at Wisley in a single day. Mr. 
Bilney had found that gardeners generally were honest, 
sober, and industrious men ; but a gardener was "like 
Ik wife, you can only get one good one in a lifetime." 

The toast of "The Visitors" was proposed by 
Edward Sherwood, Esq., and responded to by the Rev. 
J. C. Eyre Kidson« 

Mr. David Laird proposed "The Press," and said 
that the company had a good, respectable, and premier 
laird of Scotland in the chair, and he as a wee "laird " 
had pleasure in proposing this toast and coupling with 
it the name of Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S., whom, said 
Mr. Laird, they in Scotland regarded with great 
respect as one of the leading figures in contemporary 
borti9uIt)|re. 

Dr. Masters, in response, said that the Press 
arranged, decorated, and set out to the best advantage 
the fruits and flowers of literature supplied by its con- 
tributors, and hence in replying to this toast they were 
in a measure blowing their own trumpets. Occasionally 
the Press tried to caution its readers from being over- 
confident in the matter of over-boomed Potatos, core* 
less Apples and other such things, but he assured 
those present that no part of the work the Press had to 
discharge was more agreeable to its representatives 
than that of advocating the claims of such institutions 
as the Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund. 

The Secretary, Mr. B. Wynne, stated that the 
Chairman's list, including the stewards' lists of dona- 
tions, amounted to £825. This included a donation of 
£50(.from Lord Mansfield, £100 from Mr. Sherwood, 
£60 from Mr. Leonard Sutton and numerous smaller 
sums from various contributors. Friends in Covent 
Garden Market supplied £136 8«. 6cf. The total is 
£10 more than last year, and the sum last year was 
the largest that had been obtained on a similar occasion 
since 1896. 

MAKCHESTEB AND NOBTH OF 
ENGliAND OBCHID. 

Mat 11.— The annual general meeting of the above 
Society was held at the Coal Exchange, Manchester, 
on the above date. S. Gratrix, Esq., occupied the 
chair, and about forty members were present. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. Weathers) read the 
report for the past year, which was adopted. The 
Society's financial position is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, and the work of the Society had been up to the 
average. 

A. Warburton, Esq., of Haslingden, was elected 
chairman for the session 1905—1906 ; and E. Ashworth, 
Esq., of Wilmslow, vice-chairman. 

There was a capital display of plants at this meeting, 
good groups were shown by A. Warburton, Esq., con- 
sisting of some fine Odontoglossums, viz., a beautiful 
variety of O. x ardentissimum (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. Cypher k Sons also received a Silver Medal 
for a good, showy collection of plants. 

Bronze Medals were awarded to T. M. Crook, Esq., 
Morecambe; W. Thompson, Esq., Stone; and Ch. 

VUTLSTEKE. 

Votes of Thanks were passed to Messrs. Layebton, 
Holmes, and Schofield. 



S. Oratbix, : Esq., WhaUay Range, readvd aa 
Award of Merit for Odontoglossum erispum var. 
Northern Star. 

P. Smcp^ Bsq., Sato, received an Award of Mertjfc 
for a fine plant of Eriopsis rutidobulbon. 

R. Le Doux, Esq. (gr., Mr. Davenport), received % 
Cultural Certificate for a fine plant of Odontogloaaum 
▼exillarium in a 6-inch pot, carrying twelve spikes. 

The next meeting will be held at the Botanical 
Qardens, Old Traflford, on May 25. P, W. 



THE BBITI8H GABDENEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting organised by the North Ferriby and 
-District. Gardeners' Society was held on the 6th Inst. 
It was attended and addressed by Messrs. DonogiiuA 
and Carter as Delegates from the Yorkshire branch .of 
,the British Gardeners' Association. Nearly all those 
present promised their support to the Association, 
which it was agreed would do much to raise the 
standard of the profession. 



EALING HOBTICULTUBAI:, 

Mat 15.— This Society, which has been established 
forty -one years, held its first annual dinner on the 
above date, the Mayor of Ealing occupying the chair. 
The object sought by the dinner was to raUy to the 
support of the Society many of the residents in the 
borough who have charming gardens, but who appear to 
be unaware that such a Society exists among them. The 
attendance was not large, but it is hoped that the pub- 
licity given to the proceedings will have the effect of 
bringing in a body of new subscribers. The annual 
exhibition, which is held early in July, has during 
past years suffered by comparison with those of fifteen 
years ago, and there is great need on the part of the 
gardeners who grow subjects for exhibition to raise 
their ideals to a higher level. The meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society have no doubt been the 
means of drawing off from the locality an amount of 
practical support formerly given to the local Society. , 



BOYAL BOTANIC. 

. Mat 17.— The usual phow held by the Society on 
this date was a great success, the conservatory and 
corridor bein3 bright with a display of flowers and 
plants, in addition to the usual occupants of the 
plant-houses. The show was well attended. Tulips 
were a feature ; there were also exhibits of Rhododen- 
drons, Gloxinias, Roses, Herbaceous and alpine flowers, 
Orchids, foliage plants, bright masses of zonal and 
show Pelargoniums, k^-.,. 

Mr. George Hobdat, Market Place, Romford^ 
brought his new Rhubarb Hobday's Giant, to which 
was awarded a First-class Certificate. 

Messrs. Barr k Son, Covent Garden, London, hsd 
a most extensive exhibit of Tulips. They had the new 
variety Clara Butt in excellent condition, its soft rose- 
pink flowers are very handsome ; Europe is of a splendid 
scarlet colour, Mrs. Moon quite one of the best "yel- 
lows," Viridiflorawas noticed, also Zephyr, and Dainty 
Maid. Messrs. Barr also displayed a large collection 
of pigmy trees (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Hogg k Robertson, Dublin, staged a large 
group of Tulips, having representatives of most of the 
types, the May-flowering kinds predominating. We 
noticed Cleopatra, a handsome dark scarlet varie^ 
with a good interior base. There were a few Anemone 
flowers included in the display (Large Silver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had a grand 
display of Tulips in vases, the flowers, although not 
large in size, were in the best possible condition, and 
made an imposing exhibit. Mrs. Moon (yellow) was 
noticed, also many good forms of T. Gesnerianp. 
Cordelia (rosy-mauve eelour). Gala, Beauty, and John 
Ruskin are also worthy of mention (Large Silver -gilt 
Medal). 

H. T. Pitt, Esq. (gr., Mr. T. W. Thurgood), 
Rosslyn, 57, Stamford Hill, London, N., showed a 
commendable collection of Orchids, having repre- 
sentatives of many genera, and not a few novelties. 
Odontoglossums were a feature, several receiving 
awards. A plant of Odontoglossum Wilckianum Pittie 
carried a spike with eighteen well-developed flowers ; 
it was given a First-class Certificate. O. erispum 
Fairy Footprints is another good thing (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. John Peed k Son, West Norwood, exhibited 
a big display of Gloxinias, having pot plants and cut 
flowers in boxes, relieved with sprays of Asparagus 
plumosus, small Palms, Ferns, &c., and finished with 
an edging of the golden Sibthorpia europsea. The 
same firm also displayed a group of Japanese Maples, 
in which were introduced flowerinjg^ plants such as 
Clematis, Callas, Ceanothus, &c. (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Cannell k Sons, Swanlev, Kent, also 
displayed Gloxinias, having some excellent forms of 
this showy flower. The plants were in 32-pot8, and 
were well grown. The same firm staged vases of show 
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niwpMr*w<. yfcyHWDiiii €L R VgHhui 

Ueaua, Wu. Paul k Bon, VrithMn XNw^ i fcgii r rf 

Prominent wei«*Maflk«r«l tuiiixd filMrti of ti»new 
«!litbing vnl0ty Wyfiiftn Bridd. U rMiir«d i^ Ffnt- 

4««#M«f UmMiBl Ktel (litfg««lv«r.0h Medal). 

Meesn. T. 6; Wabi^ IM.,- Pehfaam, MMdlewl, 
brought an e x et Hwit diwiay r Tftkcy-kad Camationfl in 
I and in fanej standa, out Boses, and an extensive 



exhibit «fa^iiiie and hted/ planie. Among the Car- 
nations was the mfrtr tdllte variety. Lady Bountiful. 
^ grand spike of Eremurus Blweeknus was shown 
(mver-giltlfedal). 

Jfeam; JosN WA«miB k Bon, 1A§, eidhAitcd 
«i»«f«l pot-i^ilttts of IClMdodeftdrons tai flowed: The 
iMrit^ O^orge tttfdy faM Uitte» lax inflerweeaece «r 
file nwe flowers. A Mtfubev of Ja p a ne se Mewleewero 
mm ^d iste IlivgMMip (targe flUeer Ifecbl). 
' Mr. AHOS PXKBT, 'W%nehitiore Bfll, Loikdoii, K., 
brought many good things, inehading IVdtpe, heilNMeoue 
plants, Alpines^ ko. Among the TnUps we noticed 
exoelleni sowers of Sultana, an almost Uaok Ytriety ; 
Phlox eaaadcUBki Perry'e variety is an fanprovetaent on 
rite type. It was given a CertSfioate of Meritby the 
OeiMwattee (I^erge SUver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. O. BxoTHM. Keeton, Kent^ staged, in addition 
io a larn eoUeetion of alpine and hardy Hewers, a 
gvoup <n Tulips that contained many good things. 
Among whloh wM a handsome leaifet yaxlety nened 
Whietkr th*t twelved the Sedety's Certiieate of 
Merit. Among the hardy i^ants was a eolleetton df 
haady OrdUds. Iris SusiiMia was shown well (Large 
fiam Medal). 

Smttso; Tofaenoonm, Carmoney, Belfai 
eentaining varieties ef UL 




"» 



,W. k 3, IStamn, Peierbovonghi disriayed a 
of greenhonse pleAte, Pehwgosihime, T erbena 
Mhi XV^ttmcftt, CenmiioiMi, Bmcs, Ae. (Silver Medal). 
Mr. 8. MORTiirait, Rowledge, Famkam, Serrey, 
shewvd a new Gnoinnber named Delfeaer. It was 
raised from Matchless x Aristocrat. The fruits are of 
very dark colour and about 14 inehes in length. It 
Tcoeived a Ceitiieate of Merit. 



Pbr ** Gardener^ DeibaUng tioetiHet" and'*£^ciiiilr« 

StCtmWdf 8€tp» Z. 




%* EDrrcMt Aia> PuBuaHu. — Onr Carreepon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtaining answers %» 
tnelr oommanlcatiens, and save us much time and 
troQhle, If they would kindly observe the notice 
printed weekly to the effect-that all commnnicaUons 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
ahoold be addressed to the Pvblishbr ; and that all 
communications intended for publicatiou, or refer- 
ring to the Literary depaxtment, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Edftob. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are quite 
disttnet, and much unnecessary delay and confusimn 
arise when letters are misdirected. 

AvABTLLifl Bblladonka: C. C. Yonr plants 
need to be taken out of the soil and replanted. 
This work may be done directly after they have 
flowered, or in Joly^ when growth having been 
eonq^eted for some time, the bolbj will soon 
commenoe to make fresh roots. Before re- 
planting take away the old soil and replace it 
with aoompoet of turfy ^eaf-soil and sand in 
about equal parts. Plant the bnlbs quite 
6 inches deep, suxrounding each bulb with a 
little sand. The best position for the Bella- 
donna Lily is one on a border facing to the 
eouth, and if the border is close to a hot-house 
wall, 80 much the better. When the bnlbe 
have been planted as advised they will not 
need to be moved azain for some years, but 
after becoming established they should flower 
better each season. 

Bbbbbbis Dabwii9ii : £, B., Biiek$, Sow the seeds 
out-of-doors early in autumn as soon as they 
ripen, and they will germinate in the following 
spring. 

Books: W. £, 8. Not specially for market 
growers, but you will find The Book of the Car- 
motion, by B. P. Brotherston, very useful and 
reliable. It is obtainable from oar Publishing 
Department, price 2s. 9d. post free. 



€bi9o«M Acm\ B. JL P. Wt kftwe'i 
MQOBMvevded tdhat MCtveifie «a«w"be*« 
is tte Me nf tta«old fov the preMittte ef the 
Cnoufl^ber dlMMe. ti yemr womb «pqMiia * 
mixed eoUeolian of store plMnts^ it would be 
safer to iena?e thcas belbre eamlojlMt the 

CAtTSJEtk 7 T. W. Hie iiuUldnttailcm is vet m- 
common. The flower^ are regiilar without % 
Bp and "the segmvnts are in pairs. It is not 
vneoranon, and has beenfreqwenUy -illustmted 
in the Oatdmt^nt ChHmicU. 

'CaOGKVfS, CoOKEOAiCHMi^Ac.: W. W, €Md C. M-, 

. I^im, These ean be destfoyed by pbesphenc 
pobouittg. Smear sosae-plie^ihiniur pasteon to 
pleees of bre«4, and pUos these on the stages 
snd nraad about the plants. Another p^ood 
plan for traiqping these and similaor pests is to 
toll garden nuts Mid plaee these on the ho^ 
water pipes under this %tagina. Allow the 
mats to rensain during the nignt^ sihI in the 
merning examine them, when numbelES of 
insects will be tonnd hidden in the Idldi of the 



CnoQunr Lawk : G, H, B, The present season 
is tee flar advanced for ma fi|>plieation ef basic 
slag to be eieclive, and espedall;f m the Iftwn 
is re^nired tot pl»y in Jidy. We would, tlttrs- 
toe, r e e o ttMnend that a nuurarial mistare be 
isede of three pftrls of bone-meal and one pa«t 
ef soot, and that 8 os. of this mixti»e be 
applied per square yard en a dan^ day, or Just 
betee raui, that it may be seen washed in. 
▲ UMde saad may be mixed with the 
nMHnnps. We wosM not advise eei}, as this 
wlU adhere to the shoes. Next sabtmm, 
immediately: aftor the playing' season is over, 
give a dteming of 1 lb. of basic slag 
to eacb square yard of lawa, to which flaely- 
siftod soil nmy be added, A small quantity of 
basio slag is of no use to begin with, as it is a 
slowly-acting mannrs, The^seeond year an 
iqpplieation. of 4 lb. of basic slag per square 
ywd will be sufident, and i^ third year 4 os. 
per square yard wDl be enough. ^In early 
spring give an application of soot during damp 
weather, so as not to bam the grass, or 4 os. <d 
siUphato of ammonia mixed with sand per 

. square yard will l>e beneficial. 

BouBLarLowxBXD QoBSx: J. Q. The common 
Qorse always snfFersmore or less aftor trans- 
plantation. It is a good practice therefore to 
increase the doable-flowered form by inserting 
cuttings in pots in a cold frame, keeping the 
plants in jrats until they are reqniied for 
planting into permanent positions. 

EsoKoacio Plants : A. W. St, Lsgw, Transvaat 
You had bettor subscribe to the TropiecU 
Jgrieuliuritt, published by Messrs. Fergu£on, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

Fnirrr DiSTnior: /. tif. In Cheshire and the 
neighbouring coanty of Shropshire a very 
Isrge quantity of Damsons is grown, and this is 
probably the nearest district to Liverpool. 

HoLLT Bx&Bixs: R. W. P. It is unusual for the 
berries to hang so long. The birds no doubt 
have found other food plentiful in the 
neighbourhood. 

HuMSA DisBASx: fV, JS, P. The planto are 
affected with a fungus, for which up to the 
present time no Oure has been for&ooming. 
The moment they are observed to droop at 
their inflorescences they should be removed, 
and the plant and soil burned to prevent the 
disease from spreading. 

LxAYis: 0. K, 0. The leaves appear to have 
been eaten by mites. Dip the planU in to- 
bacco-water, and syringe them with dear water 
after a short period. 

Lilt DisnAsa: TT. II, O., Churchill, Toooommon. 
Dig up the bulbs and eif t flowenK>f-sulphur all 
over them, getting as much of the sulphur 
between the scales as possible. 

Namxs of Plants : /. K, B. 7 and 8, both forms 
of Aubrietia deltoidea; 9, Oiearia stellnlata; 
10, Saxifraga moschata rhei; 11, Pnlmonaria 
officinalis; 12, Doronicum caucasioum. — J. If, 
The Norway Maple, Acer platanoides ; Dendro- 



bium nobile. — 4* T^'JSir 
ana $ 8^ M. Wriglmm'; a» 
Pierazdi.— J. IT. 1, fiSevna japoni<9S^fi.«pl.; ^ 
%«rMh^perieiiMi«.-n£llF:£. .PMamHdsa, 
^ Bird OMij^^. B. M. Ken»a Ji^oalci^ 
deiable-lle#eNd «ar.— #. ^ .^^^^^'fr^^^'^ 
galum arabicuttL ^^^ OlMf er. * Weodteiis Hot!- 
bunda.— £:£. OdeBto(^o0R»ixAdiita». Soite 
cheek at the roote hat canted the Csnellia 
buds to dropL--J. £., BrandU. %, K^favodhna 
saoBe; 2, Ptoris seiruata o ri a t wt aa ^ Aft^siiojik 
bnUnferumf 4, Laatrma Jiix-Buls> S,C4Me. 
tamspeduncnlatai 6^ Tlyy a^^Ja atalisnf ^^ 

- /« JTi, Jfoii$k If Dsndrebiwn ueblfe; t, 
Spkfta miwMm; 3, Berbeds Barwian; 4^ 
i^rua Malua floribonda; 5, BstttttlKiata 
leOMDenrute ; t, OuOh BDwid.^^pMkioi. 
Jasmianm pubes oen s and aenuaen ttodder 
(Cwauta). — D. 0. W. HesenA^yaakhttnon 
acuuunfomie. 

•Haacisstrfi, Aaironwu. : J. 0. Kot aft ntonmm 
odovnenoa. It is due to fiweiation. 

'SmwisY'-FunnrmD Vflias: W. S. We a«atte> 
that the Vines were planted net later thta 
Ootober last in a iaride border. Thev wi& 
liavebeon cat down in winter to d^ 4 feet ib 
length, more w less, aoeardiag to the eon- 
stroction of iiie front <A tiie hows. lU^ 
should not be a&owed to carry mare than fle» 
or two small bunches of fruit each. Disbad^i^ 
should be dencleaving oaly the strongest shctHa 
at difltanccs ef a^nt IB inchesapart Oneachiiie- 
ofthaoanes. Stop the leading aheotwIWB It his 
made three or four buds beyottd the reeairei 
length, but otherwise the latorak ahonld to 
allowed togrow as freely as rpaoe wQl aDo«tD> 
encourage the plants to make an abandancs ef 
roots, and thus provide themselves witii a gosd 
fonadatioa. 

PsACH M unsw : A. P. The ftmito aia attoefced 
l^ a fangus. Collect and bna^afl such frmti^ 
and spray the toees and remainisjjg fruits wiXk 
potassium su^>hideLin the proportioa of half sn 
ounce to a gallon of wstor. 

aanD-Fon : (?. W. W. ie Co, Prebaibty tkeea^«sfe> 
of an Iris, perhaps I. pseudo-acorus. 

STBiKaiNe VxNBS : B, P. B, The general pcaetio» 
is to discontinue the ^yriaging of Vines whes 
they commence to open their fiowets. Bk 
exe«pttonal eiroumstanoes and in eertsis 
distncto good may possibly result fkem eyrisg- 
iag them again aftor the berries have set sad 
until they are about to develop colour, but ff 
there is much lime in the wator that would to 
so used, iJie injury caused by deposit wonM 
more than counterbalance the gsin. Frsqs^t 

. damping of the surfaces in the house ta» 
however essential. 

Tulips Disbasxd: /. P. L, The plants are 
affected with the Tulip fungus, Botrj1a» 
parasitica. Bum all difeased bmbs, snd tike 
away the surfa?e-eoil, replacing it with fied^ 
soil mixed with lime. 

Variioatxd Hop: I, B, If you have plants 
already of this variety, you can easily xner6S8» 
the stock by division in the spring. 

ViNB LiAvas: F., Olosyow. Th^e is ao dises» 
present due to a fungus. The spote are tto 
result of some cultural defect, uood ventila- 
tion early in the day will have a markedly 
beneficial effect. 

ViiYxs: Bvnxiw, From the drcumstaaces de- 
scribed in your letter it would appear that the 
medium in which the roots are growing is un- 
suitable. The soil may be too heavy, aa^ 
therefore retentive of water, or it may be that 
no proper system of drainage has been carried 
out. Nothing abort of an examination made 
on the spot can settle these points. 

Wistaria : W, B, W, We can only auggeat cold 
nighte and drought at the root& 

ComicKicATiONS RBCBivxn.— R. O. (net of anffldent 
Interesi) E. H. W. (pboto with thankaMJ. W.B^ 
l*lauen— C. C, Copenhagen-W. G. 8.-U Y.-l«r*»***^ 
iTemid-Gilinurie-E. Uorton (next wcck>-E. H. W.- 
F. M.-8. L. P.-G. W. B.~A. W. (letter forwjleJH 
H. D.-A. T.-E. A.. Paris -W. W.-C. T. D.~J. C. H- 
E. M.-Colonial-ri. C.-S. W. N.-fl. O.-W. B. 6.- 
V^. 8.-E. H.— Anxious- A. R. 8.-H. B. M .-T. B. B.- 
W. D. M.-A. L.— E. R. Geeil— P. P. ^__ 

{For MtrktU siui ITealter, see pp z.astf xi J 
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THE MUTATION THEORY. 

THE first edition of Darwin's Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
^hich appeared in 1868, came in the light of 
A revelation to gardeners and plant-lovers. 
Up to that time— we are, of course, speaking 
in| general terms— scattered observations on 
variations in plants and animals had been 
recorded in the various journals connected 
with ^ natural history and gardening ; but 
few^had attempted to co-relate them, to 
compare them one with another, and to 
deduce from them any general conclusions. 
Darwin did this, and in consequence the 
"fanciers," "the florists," the discoverers 
and recorders of *' freaks," found themselves 
suddenly promoted in their degree to the 
ranks of scientific observers. Their obser- 
vations, made, it may be, from little other 
cnotive than curiosity or ignorant wonder, 
were suddenly found to be of value 
as affording facts in support of the 
great theory of evolution. Moreover, the 
tieretofore disconnected phenomena were 
found, when duly co-ordinated, to be not 
only of theoretical value, but of practical 
importance also. People even now are 
to be found who sneer at what they call 
theory and disparage it in comparieon with 
faets. Such people do not realise that a 
theory, to justify its name, must be based 
entirely on facts. By its aid the significance 



and value of observations are brought to 
light and their importance gauged. If the 
facts are imperfectly or incorrectly observed 
and badly co-ordinated, there can be no true 
theory till these defects are remedied. Dar- 
win's book, to which we have made allusion, 
was issued in response to the demand for 
evidence. His Origin of Species had been 
published some years previously. It roused 
a storm of antagonism, acd even those most 
disposed to agree with his views, saw the 
necessity for the publication of the evidence 
on which the great naturalist had framed 
his version of the doctrine of evolution. 

That evidence was forthcoming, and gradu- 
ally the conviction was forced on naturalists 
that the theory of evolution afforded the 
best explanation of the facts and phenoipena 
cf the material world that had heretofore 
been propounded. Without going into 
details unnecessary for our present pur- 
pose, it will be remembered that what, for 
convenience sake, we call "species" were 
shown to have originated from pre-existing 
species, just as succeeding individuals are 
derived from their predecessors. The de- 
velopment of new species was shown to be 
a very slow and gradual process. Variations 
in abundance are produced, but only those 
favourable to the individual or to the species 
in the circumstances in which they are 
placed at the time, are capable of surviving, 
the rest succumb and are obliterated. 
Hence the expression "survival of the 
fittest " — an expression that does not connote 
the preservation of what is absolutely the best 
but of that which is the best adapted under 
the conditions of time and place to hold its 
own among its rivals and competitors, or to 
come to the front in the battle of life. All this 
is well understood nowadays, and we allude 
to it merely to emphasise the exceeding 
slowness with which, according to this view, 
changes occur, and, as a consequence, the 
long period of time which is required for 
the formation of a new species. 

Be this as it may, no one knows from 
experience better than the gardener that 
these changes are not all so slow in their 
progression. He is familiar with sudden vari- 
ations among seedling plants, and especially 
in buds or shoots, to which variations he 
applies the word " sports." The explanation 
cf bud-variations, when the conditions have 
apparently not changed, is not easy. Some- 
times they may be looked on as due to re- 
version, or "harking back" to an ancestral 
condition which has become " recessive " or 
latent till some circumstance, we knew not 
what, renders them again " dominant." 

At other times, as we have often shown in 
these columns, the '-sporting" is due to the 
loosing or separation of characteristics pre- 
viously blended by croes* breeding, or, as 
would now be said, by the sudden dominance 
of what had previously been recessive. 

The notion that such "sports" are or may 
be the beginnings of new species, was, till 
lately, not generally entertained. Of late 
years, however. Professor Hugo de Vries, 
who honoured us by his presence at the 
first Hybridisation Conference held at 
Chiswick in 1899, has brought forward 
evidence in support of his theory of " muta- 
tion," in which he asEumes that new species 
and varieties are produced from existing 
forms by sudden leaps. Like Darwin, Da 
Vries has produced his evidences, and they 
are before us in the shape of a book, to 



which we desire to call the attention of our 
readers.* 

Professor de Vries had previously published 
his theory in a book written in German, and 
entitled DU Mutatiom Theorie (1901—1903). 
American and British readers will be pleased 
to have the Dutch Professor's views put 
before them in their own tongue. The book 
just published contains the substance of 
certain lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of California. The purpose of these 
lectures was "to point out the means and 
methods by which the origin of species and 
varieties may become ari object for experi- 
mental enquiry in the interest of agricul- 
tural and horticultural practice, as well as 
in that of general biologic science." 

Starting from the same class of facts as 
Darwin did, De Vries endeavoured to gain 
demonstrative proof of the correctness of his 
views by methods of practical cultivation 
and careful record in the form of pedigrees. 
His attention was first aroused to the 
subject by the Eudden "mutations" he 
observed in the Evening Primrose CEnothera 
Lamarck iana. According to the Professor, 
at a certain stage of its existence this plant 
' (as well of course as others) throws off new 
varieties which under cultivation are found 
to behave as species. 

These " new species " are not produced once 
or in single individuals, but yearly and in 
large numbers. Fuirther, they are, he says, 
produced only at one period within the life- 
time of the species, and probably it is only 
in a small part of it. This may account for 
the fact that this wholesale mutation had 
not hitherto been observed. The plant in 
q^uestion grows here in neglected gardens 
and waste places almost as a wild plant, and 
we have seen a large area covered with it 
under these circumstances without per- 
ceiving that fimount of variation which 
would justify the belief that a new species 
was in process of sudden evolution. But of 
course negative statements are of no value 
and we allude to them here only to empha- 
sise what Professor De Vries says as to the 
periodicity of the change. His own experi- 
ments and those of Dr. Macdougal in the 
New York Botanic Garden and of others 
leave no doubt as to the existence of the 
changes. Comparative observation is less 
important from this point of view than 
direct experimental evidence, but for all 
that it would be well to submit the speci- 
mens of the supposed new species to botanists 
in various countries for their opinion. 

In olden times it was the genus that was 
looked on as the unit, then came the species, 
now it is the turn of the variety. It looks 
as if the analysts (irreverently termed 
"splitters") were to hold the fort, whilst 
those given to synthesis (the "lumpers") 
were to be deposed. 

It is needful, however, to state that De 
Vries recognises two sorts of species— the 
" systematic species," which are the practi- 
cal units dealt with by systematic botanists, 
the limitations of which are more or less 
arbitrary, and what he calls "elementary" 
species, the nature of which is not very 
clearly defined, which, indeed, may not be 
recognisable either in the field or in the 
herbarium, but which may be detected by 
" pedigree cultivation." Any form, says the 

• Species and Varieties, their Origin by Mutation, 
Lectures delivered at the Univ^ersity of California by 
Hugo de Vrlcs. Professor of Botany in the University of 
Amsterdam. Edited by D. T. MacDougal. (London : 
Kegan, Paul, Trench, TrUbn^ <b Co., 1906.) 
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author, which remains coaalaiit and distinct 
from its allies in the garden is to be 
considered an elementary species. This 
raises a difficulty at once. The species may 
be constant enough in one garden, it may 
be very vaiiable in another under different 
conditions. 

In the interests of science whatever sup- 
plies the nearest approximation to the truth 
must survive the longest, and in the process 
of enquiry the pendulum may swing now 
to one extreme and then to the opposite, 
according to new discoveries and the more 
complete explanations of known phenomena. 
These forms must be named» and herein lies 
one prodigious inconvenience to the practical 
cultivator in the constant '^ mutation '^ of 
names, or the equally frequent formation of 
new ones. 

It would seem as if gardeners in practice 
must, to avoid this inconvenience, adhere 
to the established nomenclature so far as 
such a thing exists, and leave scientists 
to alter their nomenclature as new light 
dawns upon them or as it suits their 
purpose. The objection to thisjprocedure is 
that by so doing we deliberately obstruct or 
ignore the progress towards the truth, and 
that involves a responsibility which no. con- 
scientious man cares deliberately to face. 
It is true that " species," as we now think of 
them, often embrace a whole seiies of minor 
formsy which are either deemed to be varie- 
ties or are ignored. These may be species in the 
making. Professor De Yries goes a step fur- 
ther, and declares them to be made. That is 
a matter of individual judgment. The facts 
are notorious, their interpretation varies 
with the experience and the prepossessions 
of the observer. When, as in Professor De 
Vries's case, experimental proof is obtained, 
opinions and prepossessions are put out of 
court. It therefore behoves those interested 
to study with all care the merits of Professor 
De Vries' statements, and to repeat][wher- 
ever possible his experimental work under as 
many different conditions as possible. The 
twenty- eight lectures reported in this volume 
are obviously too numerous and too diversi- 
fied as to their contents to allow us to enter 
into detail concerning them. They com- 
prise the general historical introduction to 
the subject, the question of "elementary 
species," of retrograde varieties, of stability, 
and atavism, cross breeding, roguing (elimi- 
nation), latency, the discussion of Menders 
. law, sports and malformations, adaptations, 
mutations, fluctuations, experimental pedi- 
gree-cultures, artificial and natural selection. 
The special value of Dr. De Vries' labour 
resides in the experimental proofs he has 
demonstrated by systematic and long- 
continued cultivation. 

There are no illustrations. These are not 
always needed by the botanist who is more 
or less familiar with the examples men- 
tioned, but to novices, good comparative 
illustrations would be of great assistance. 
Bibliographical references again are not 
supplied as freely as might be desired. 
Lastly there is what is of course indiafpen- 
sable in such a book— a copious index. 

Since the appearance of Darwin's work, 
covering somewhat similar ground, there 
has been no book of such interest to those 
interested in the biological side of horticul- 
ture as this, nor one so full of promise in all 
matters relating to the maintenance of the 
purity of old breeds or the production of 
new strains. 



ODONTOGLOSBUM CRISPUM 
"SOLUM" (8YN. CALLIST0GL0S8UM, 
Crawshay). 

This remarkable form, the property of W. 
Thompson, Esq., of Walton Grsnge, Stone, Staffs, 
was originally named "solum" by him, and 
under that name was noted in yoor issue of 



March 25, 1906, on p. 181 by Mr. O'Brien. Though 
the word "solum'' would mark the variety as 
unique, it occurred to me that " callistogloesam '^ 
would better describe it, and when at Stone on 
April 11 last Mr. Thompson acceded to my 
request to be allowed to rename it^ whioh I 
now do. The extraordinarily deep, solidly 
coloured lip of intense claret-purple-brown, andi 



Fig. 134.— 0D0NT03L0SSUM cbispum "solum" (syn. callistoglossum, Crawshay). 
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the column, the whole of which, down to the 
very base^ are the distintnushing features ,of thia 
remarkable form. There is one more similar 
oolonred spot in a sepal of the second bloom (or 
left side), otherwise it is unspotted. Mr. W. 
Steymis'd photograph reproduces it perfectly. De 
B, CravBhay. 

[The plant having been exhibited and recorded 
finder one name, tibat name must be retained;' 
trat if individuals elect to employ another name^ 
it must be as a synonym only, which pthera fure 
not bound to aco^t. If the abbreviation " var ." is 
«i8ed^ tiie termination must be'feminine— "a"^ 
if the abbreviation is not used, the neuter " um " 
ia more appropriate. This seems pedantic, but 
it is well to have rules and to stick to them. Ed] 



ABELIA UNIFLORA- 

Thb genus Abelia consists of half-a-doara 
«peeies» natives of the Western Himalayas, Ohina, 
Japan, and Mexico. They are all showy, deco- 
rative, free-growing ehrubs, but are rather too 
lender for general cultivation in the open garden 
exeept in the milder parts of the country. In 



shrubs on tbe bank of a small brook, and formed 
a spreading bush some 7 or 8 feet in diameter, 
and about 6 feet high, tiie long arching growths 
being loaded with flowers. Although its flowers 
cannot compare individually with those of 
A, floribunda, either in size or in colouring, yet 
they are produced so abundantly that the whole 
plant becomes a sheet of white, many of the 
branches arching over to the ground with the 
weight of flowers. The habit of the plant is to 
send up strong growths each season from the 
base, the upper portions of which give >eff 
numerous short axillary branches from which 
the flowers are produced during the following 
season. The flowers are shortly pedicellate, and 
are borne in pairs on the ends of the short 
branohlets. They are pure white in colour, with 
the three lower lobes and the throat of tibe 
corolla prettily net- veined with yellow. They 
are three-quarters of an inch in diameter and 
oie inch in length. A. uniflora is a native of 
Japan, also of the Chinese provinces of Fokien, 
Hupeh, Szechuen, and Chungking. It is figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4691 ; Botanical 
Risister, 1846, sub.-tab. 8 ; also under the name 



them in an tipright position beside the' Idorsal 
sepal ; they, are, ). inch in length, ligfif yeUow 
in colour, an4 tipped with red-brown. T)^ 
petals . are oblozig, rather less than an inch in. 
length, curved closely downward over . the. 
labellum, and of a bright yellow colour. The 
lip is also yellow, prominently creetedj i^^d 
prettily marked with bright green veins, r^ 
minding one of the markings in the flower of 
Chlorssa virescens. 

Mbdinilli. MAdi^iFicA, Lindl. 
Several handsome specimens of this lovely 
Kelastomaceous stove pluit are now making a 
flne display in the Palm-house, one large bushy 
specimen measuring 6 feet in height Jand about 
tbe same measurement in diametw. It haa 
upwards of sixty of its large pendulous rose- 
coloured inflorescences. 

MlIDINlLLA. UAdVtFitA VJkR. ^HTBKRBk, 

This variety is' also flowering in the Palm- 
house. It differs from the type in having^ 
larger leaves^ and also a larger inflorescence. 
The plant now in bloom has a measurement of 
about 4 feet each way, and is carrying twelve 
large racemes, the flowers of which are of the 
same colour as those of the species. Some of the 
racemes are 16 inches in length, and the stalk by 
which they are suspended 8 inches in length, 
giving a total of 2 feet for the complete inflores- 
cence, which in general outline resembles a buneh 
of Grapes. The leaves of this variety are some- 
times as much as 16 inches long by 9 inoheB in 
breadth. To illustrate the rapid growth of this 
fine plant, it may be mentioned that this parti- 
cular specimen two years ago was a small plant 
with just two leaves, and contained in a 3^inch 
pot. W, H, 



BOOK NOTICE. 



Fig. 136.- abelia uniflora : flowers white, tube with yellow vbiks. 



eueh mild localities few plants are more easily 
C^wn, and they make excellent subjects for the 
shrubbery b<»rder or as single specimens on the 
lawn. In many parts where they fail to thrive in 
<he open they will do so against a wall, such 
species as A. floribunda and A. chinensis flowering 
profusely when treated in this way. In all cases 
it IB essential to have the border in which they 
are grown well drained, as they require abun* 
<Uuice of moisture at the roots at all times, but 
especially during the summer, when growth is 
taking place. They do well in almost any class of 
CEoii, provided it is of a porous nature. 

By well thinning-oat the old growths after the 
flowering period is over, the plants should be 
encouraged to make &trong shoots from the base 
each season. Apply weak liquid or chemical 
manure to the roots of the plants until growth 
lias finished ; the plants will then furnish a pro- 
fusion of flowers during the following summer. 
Propagation is easily effected by cuttings made 
from half-ripened growths, and inserted any time 
during the end of summer or autumn. 

The illustration at fig. 135 of A. uniflora was 
prepared from a plant in the garden of F. D 
<jk>dman, Esq., of Horsham, Surrey, where, at 
the time of my visit in May of last year, a large 
specimen plant was in full flower. It was growing 
in partial shade amongst fihododendrons and other 



of A. serrata in Siebold and Zuccarini's Flora qf 
Japan, vol. i., p. 76, t. 34. In the 1900 Bupple- 
ment to the Dictionary of Gardening, A. serrata is 
erroneously referred to as A. chinensis. C. P. 
RafilL 

KEW NOTES. 

LissocHiLus UGANDJE, Rol/e. — A new and 
exceedingly pretty species from Uganda is now 
flowering in the warm Orchid-house. The tubers 
were collected by Mr. J. Mahon, late Curator of 
the Botanical Gardens, Entebbe, Uganda ; they 
were sent to Kew at the same time as L. Mahoni 
(see Gardeners' Chronicle, p. 250) namely, at the 
latter end of 1902. L. ugandse is a much smaller- 
growing species than the one named in honour of 
the collector. It has erect linear, acuminate 
leaves, which are from 1| to 3 feet in length, 
from I to 1 inch in width, and somewhat coria- 
ceous in texture. The flower- scape is 3| feet in 
height, and abouc as thick as an ordinary lead- 
pencil. The flowers are rather closely arranged at 
the apex of the scape, tbe total number on the 
specimen now in bloom being twenty-one, all of 
which are fully expanded, those which were flrst 
open some weeks ago beiug still quite fresh. 
The sepals are spatulate in form, the two lateral 
ones being twisted in such a manner as to arrange 



L'Hybridation DE8 PLANTE8. Par Baphael 
de Noter. (Charles Amat, 11, Bue ^Cassette, 
Paris.) 

Thx author of this little paper-covered volume 
of about 180 pages is a writer who has already 
contributed quite a series of books on garden- 
ing and allied subjects. The one now under 
notice is perhaps a little more pretentious in 
style than some of the others, which are but 
pamphlets. VHybridation de$ Plantes is a com- 
pact little manual that will no doubt be useful 
to gardener and amateur alike. Its aim is to 
point out clearly all the operations connected 
with the cross-fertilisation of flowers bo as to 
produce novelties of improved and varied forms. 
There arc in the opening chapters various in- 
structions concerning the structure of flowers in 
general, the best subjects to deal with, and 
details as to the pollen, its application and action* 

Then follow thirty -four chapters, in which 
plants are classed according to their families; and 
hereof courEothe subject-matter deals particu- 
larly with the flowers included in each heading. 
Growers of some of the popular subjects who 
understand French may flnd such a work inte- 
resting and instructive, inasmuch as it ia 
intended for those plants that will grow in 
the north of Europe. At a glance we notice 
that such things as Asters, Dahlias, Chrys- 
anthemums, Pelargoniums, Tulips, Lilies, Cycla- 
mens, Violas, &c., are all the subject of 
instructions ; while there are many other plantis 
in the various families mentioned about the 
cross-fertilisation of which less is generally 
known by the amateur, but which it will be very 
acceptable to have in so compact a form as this 
little 12mo volume supplies. The author has 
not been sparing of illustrations explanatory of 
the text, and tbe book, which is neatly printed, 
costs but a couple of shillings. 
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TRELISSICK LILY-POND. 

OuB illnstration {jBi%, 136) gives an ezoeUeat 
Tiew of A pond in Trelisnok Gardens, the banks 
around whidh are crowded with pl&nts of the 
oommon white Anun (Bichardia). Mr. Sangnin, 
who sends ns the photograph, says : '* Seyeral 
TiewB of this pond hare already been published, 
but I think the accompanying photograph gires a 
better idea of the luxuriant and eztensiTe growth 
of the Arums than either that has preyiously 
i^peared. The unbroken border of Arums coyers 
considerably over 300 yards, and when at their best 
from 7,000 to 10,000 flowers may be seen open at 
one time. The deep water-side is margined with 
hybrid Nymphseas, and the land side is backed 
by immento masses of Gunnera manicata. Pampas 
Chrasses, €K)lden Willows, Bamboos, Japanese 
Irises, and many other water -loving plants, 
amongst them being great numbers of a very fine 
strain of Primula japonica of all colours. The 
Arums extend and propagate themselTes ; large 
pieces often break away from the sides and are 
blown across the deep water into the shallow 
mud at the upper end of the pond, where they 
anchor themselves, and grow well without 
further care or trouble." W, Sanguin, Trelissich, 
Truro. 



as a fact that the borders in which Peach 
trees are gpnowing in front of walls facing 
south or south-west are as a rule "dust-dry, ' 
a foot or 15 inches below the surface, 4 or 6 
feet away from the wall. In the process of 
excavating soil for footings for a Peach case 
6 feet wide from the wall, I found this to be the 
case in the autumn following what might veiy 
well have been called a wet summer. This 
discovery led to my giving additional considera- 
tion to the natural condition of the soil, say a foot 
below the surCaoe of the borders in front of south 
and even west walls, and afterwards induced me 
toLmake frequent applications of water to the roots 
of the trees growing therein. It is unreasonable 
to expect the soil of such borders as I have 
mentioned to benefit to any material extent from 
rain, say to a width of 5 feet from the wall. 
As the surface is hard and sloping southward, 
the rain falling thereon runs off into the looser 
soil farther out from the wall, even when the rain 
comes from the south. When it conies from any 
other point it has very little effect beyond wetting 
the surface of the soil. Moreover, consider the 
great power of absorption possessed by bricks and 



thagreat depth of flesh. Csi 
be adduced to show why the 
fruits of, say, AJe's Earl 
Peach, turning the scale ai 
should be inferior in ^ualit; 
the wme varieties weighing 
12 OS. ? Tour correspondent 
liquid-manure to the roots 
Peach-trees upon imaginary j 
•supposed production of "tt 
that never ripen," No pi 
would allow such shoots to form part of His tree; 
he would cut them dean out. In the last parir 
graph of your correspondent's letter, eardeners 
are recommended, instead of following uie advice 
g^ven by Mr. Muir and myself in the Qwrdenert'^ 
Chr<m%eU for April 1, to empty the contents of 
their overflowing manure-water-tanks on to such 
gross-feeding vegetables as Celery, Asparagus, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and the like, and to sged 
Pear and Apple-trees. Surely this advice will 
not find many followers. To water Celery, 
Cabbages, &c., with the contents of manure- 
watc^tanks in the autumn, winter, or spring— 
what for ? H. W. Ward, RayUigh. 



HOME 60RRESP0IBEIC& 

(The Editor dees not hold himidf rtiponiibU for ih$ 
opinumt eacpreued by his OorretionderUi, ) 

MANURE - WATER AND PEACH - TREES.— Mr. 
Moore is of opinion " that if well-made borders con- 
sisting of loamy, naturally fertile soil?, even when 
the staple is light, sandy, and shallow, are drcEsed 
annually with light, well-rotted stable-manure, 
but Httle more is required beyond affording plain 
water several times during periods of drought in 
the months of July, August, and September," 
adding, " that in wet summers even these applica- 
tions are better withheld." Mr. Moore says, " he 
has in his mind only trees grown in the open-air," 
adding, "that the conditions are very different 
under glass, and tbat heavy applications of water 
more frequently afforded may be called for to assist 
thegro wthof shoots and give greatersizetothefruit 
if the crop be an abundant one." I hope Mr. Moore 
will pardon my saying tbat it is owing to the fact 
of such views as be has advocated regarding the 
cultural requirements of Peach and Nectarine 
trees growing in the open-air — i.e., against 
walls having south and west aspects —-having 
been carried out in many parts of the country by 
free-and-easy-ffoing people (I will not say fruit- 
growers), that the bare, stunted, short-lived, 
unproductive specimens of the Peacdi that are fre- 
quently met with are to be attributed. This con- 
dition of the trees is put do?m to every cause but 
the right one. Of the correctness of this asser- 
tion I am thoroughly convinced, as the result of 
long and extensive experience in, among other 
branches of gardening, Peach-culture in the 
open. I had in my diarge about 250 yards 
of walls from 9 to 12 feet high, and having 
aouth, south-west, west, and even east aspects, 
furnished with hesdthy, fruitful trees from base 
to summit. As soon as the pruning and training 
of the trees were completed, the surface of the 
soil was pricked over with a digging-fork to the 
extent of about 3| feet or so from the stems of 
the individual trees on either side and out from 
the wall, and then mulched with well-rotted 
stable-manure and afforded a good watering of 
clear water, applied with the hose from a 
streamlet close by. This was done some 
time in February, the operation being repeated 
at frequent intervals up to within a week or two 
of the ripening of the fruits. Doses of liquid- 
manure took the place of plain water after 
the fruit had stoned, and in some cases before. 
The results in the way of vigorous, free-growing 
trees bearing heavy crops of eitra large, well- 
ripened, luscious fruit amply repud the care and 
labour bestowed upon the trees in the matter 
of watering, disbudding the young growths in 
due time, and keeping the foliage free from 
the attaeks of aphis and red -spider. I know 
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mortar, and the additional drainage thereby 
afforded! In short, it is almost impossible to 
keep the Eoil about Peach trees planted in well- 
drained borders or holes in front of the walls 
indicated above, too wet at the roots. The cause 
of most, if not all the draw-backs complained of 
from time to time in connection with unsuccessful 
Peach culture out-of-doors may truthfully be put 
down to the opposite extreme, the soil being kept 
too dry. Mr. Moore, as quoted above, says that 
under glass culture the CDuditions are very 
different from those in the open-air, and that 
therefore more free applications of water at the 
roots are necessary to assist the growth of shoots 
and swell up the fruits. True, the conditions are 
different in so far that the trees are growing 
under glass, and that a more uniform atmospheric 
temperature can be afforded them than it would 
be possible to give them in the open; but the 
cultural requirements as regards moisture at the 
roots, the application of manure- water at short 
interv^als to assist the growth of shoots, and to 
give greater size to the fruit if the crop be — as 
should always be the case under good manage- 
ment and generous treatment— an abundant one, 
are the same as in the case of trees grown in 
the open-air. It is quite wrong to infer that the 
fiavour of extra fine specimens of the Peach 
suffers in consequence of the fine size of fruit and 



GARDEN PATHS (see p. 226).— I must take 
exception to the advice given to make garden 
paths and roads of asphalt, and to the unneces- 
sary expense involved in the method of making 
the roads recommended by Miss Tumor. At one 
time asphalt was popular, especially for use 
upon small paths, but it has fallen into disrepute 
owing to the objectionable smell it has during 
summer, and in the case of roads to the slippery 
nature of the surface during fros^ weather. 
No material can equal g^vel when properly laid, 
except it be pulhamite, and in some cases this is 
objected to on account of its hard surface and the 
CDst of laying. There are few gardens now into 
which gravel cannot be brought by road or raih 
That gravel paths are not always satisfactory is 
often because they are Uid badly or laid at the 
wrong season of the year. In regard to the cost of 
making roads. Miss Tumor says excavate the road 
2 to 4 feet deep, and fill in witii stones, &c., one- 
third ; this, taking the maximum depth, means 
1 yard [1) feet, Ed.] deep of stones, and a third of 
smaller material such as broken granite. In this 
neighbourhood 1 cubic yard of grranite costs 13s. 
Who would think of putting finer material to the 
depth of 1 foot on the top of a yard [IJ ft] of 
coarse stones ! If the base of the ix>ad when made 
is formed in the same manner or shape as the 
finished surface, and a drain laid on each side of 
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a ifidf^ read idiere neoessaxy^ a depth of 18 incheil 
ai.t^e meet is ample for draiBage« placing of 
Qotuse the. rougher material at tM bottom, and 
eyen Jbrealcing the surface stones as they lie is 
sufficient. Before putting on the surface layer of 
gravel roll the stones thoroughly with a heavy 
roller to get the necessary shape and to fill in the 
interstices somewhat, so that less gravel will be 
swallowed up in them than would be the case 
where the gravel is laid on the loose surface. This 
is a much more econooaical method of road 
making than that advocated by Miss Tumor, and is 
similar to that which was carried out here twenty- 
five years ago. The roads have since borne all 
kinds of heavy traffic, such as traction-engines 
with 12-ton laden trucks, and have never required 
more than a surfacing of gravel very occasionally. 
Much depends upon how the base- water is taken 
away, as well as how that from the surface is 
treated. Ini the case of wide roads it is best to 
have a drain on each side, but in roads of not 
griaater width than 10 feet, especially in ordinary 
garden- paths, one drain is sufficient, and this 
should be made in the centre. The catch-pits at 
the side should be properly made, and served 
with smaller outlet-pipes to tiie main drain. This 
system is a saving of one large drain, as well 
as liibou^. Socket or flanged pipes should always 
be used and put together with cement for 
the main drains^ For the connecting drains 
ordinary .land pipes may be employed close to 
the catch pits, for main drains where there are 
roots near the ordinary land drain-pipes witii no 
socket quickly become choked with roots. It is 
surprising how quickly these will penetrate the 
small space between two pipes. On carriage- 
drives with a steep gradient, where the sides are 
sure to be washed with heavy^ rains, a <diannel 
should be formed on each side 'with cement and 
roug^h dean washed gravel to imitate the colour 
of the road as nearly as possible. These channels 
should be made 10 inches wide and about 3 inches 
deep in the centre. Such channels answer 
capitally if catch pits are arranged in them at 
convenient distances to carry off accumulated 
water. E. Molyntum, 

MECONOP8I8 INTEQRIFOLIA,--JudgiDg f(pm 
WJat "E. H. W." says in his ariide in the 
Oar^eners* CArpnicZe for May 13, and taking into 
onsideration our own observations on the subject, 
there seems no room for doubt that the plants 
gro^n under, the above name by Messrs. Yeitch 
and by the Co-operative Bees (late Messrs. A. Bee 
A Co.) respectively are dissimilar in some more or 
lees marked details. The most notable difference is 
the varying length of the style. In the case of the 
plants which flowered at Ness last year, the 8tyle 
was in no instance less than flve-sizteenths of an 
inch in length, while the longest noted was quite 
three-quarters of an inch from the base of the 
stigma to the apex of the capsule. These 
measurements, however, must be taken only as 
approximate, tince the line of demarcation 
between style and capsule was never suffidently 
well marked to enable one to determine exactly 
where the one finished and the other began. A 
second dight difference is visible in the stigma 
—that of our plant is more conical in shape 
than fiat; while a third distinction is notice- 
able in the capsule, which in the illustration 
on p. 291 is deddedly angular, and only 
sparsely hairy, differing in these particulars from 
oar plants, which have more rounded seed- 
vessels densely clothed with stiff long hairs. 
There is surely nothing in the description 
quoted from the Oardeners* Chronicle for Septem- 
ber 17, 1904, to warrant the application of the 
term " scapigerous " in describing the inflor- 
esceica of our plant. Certainly the portion 
italicised might be applied in a description of the 
•' Iceland Poppy," but no one would venture io 
s%j that the infiorescence of Papaver nudicanle 
was " scapigerou3." Surely the inference is mis- 
taken. We have nowhere made the statement 
that "Meconopsis integrifolia will not seed in 
England.'' In the artide accompanying the 
excellent coloured illustration of our plant in 
Flora and 8ylva, part 24, Mr. Bailey says : " My 
plants, even with artificial pollination, have so far 
/aUed to produce good seed; and from Messrs. 
Veitch's recent advertisements of "seeds col- 
lected in China,'' it seems possible that they have 
had no better luck in their drier and more southern 



position." Should MeesTK Yeitch be sQcoeasful 
in collecting seed from home-grown plants this 
year we shall be more than glad, since it would 
foster the hopes we entertain of saving seed from 
our " variety," as wdl as from M. grandis, which, 
though so far a good perennial with us, has not 
developed any sc^s. There are other amparent 
differences between our M. ** integrifolia^' and 
that imported by Messrs. Yeitch, which are only 
noticeable when the plants are seen growing side 
by dde as we have them here. The chief of these 
axe, first, the more numerous and narrower 
leaves produced by our plant i secondly, the 
colour of the hairs on the leaves. While the 
Chinese plants of Messrs. Yeitdi are dothed with 
brownish hairs, the hirsute covering on the 
leaves of our plants from Central Asia, especially 
when the latter are about to fiower, presents a 
charming silvery, silky appearance. Beferring 
to the note on the root-system of the plants at 
Langley and of the dried spedmens, it may be 
interesting to know that our plants produce a 
dedded " tap-root." In the case of our strongest 
plant, which succumbed after flowering, the 
"tap" was some 3 or 4 inches in length and 
rather over 1 inch in diameter in the thickest 
part, which was jast below the tuft of leaves. A 
continuation of the "tap-root " formed the short 
stock from which were produced the long, narrow 
lanceolate leaves and Bolltary-flowered pednndes. 
The characteristics given by "E. H. W." as 
belonging to M. grandis do not apply to the 
plant grown here under that name from seeds 
supplied by Dr. Prain. The flowers are of the 
lovdiest shades of blue imaginable; upon a 
ground colour of pale pure sky-blue are markings 
and veinings of a lovelier deeper shade. The 
leaves are not toothed, but have quite entire 
margins, while the capsule and stigma closely re- 
semble those of the plants raised from seeds col- 
lected by the Koslov expedition in Central Asia, 
and sent to Mr. Bulley under the name of 
Meconopsis integrifolia. Trustworthy illastra- 
lions of Messrs. Yeitch's M. integrifolia may not 
be available [!] but such reproductions as we have 
seen of sketches taken from the plants exhibited 
at the Horticultural Hall on April 25 last, show 
Tulip-shaped flowers with eomewhat short 
segments, while the illnstration of our plant in 
Flora and 8ylva excellently portrays the 
magnificent open blooms, which varied from 
5 to 7 or 8 inches in diameter. At the base of 
the petals in the flowers of our plant is a dark 
ring hidden by the mass of orange-coloured 
stamens. It would be interesting to know if 
this feature is present in the flowers of Meesrs. 
Yeitch's plant. Lovers of this genus will be glad 
to know that the seemingly impossible has been 
achieved, and the reputedly loveliest species of 
this beaatifal genus, Meconopsis bella, is at 
present known to be past the seedling stage in 
one or two places, and is actually coming into 
bloom in the garden of one notable hardy 
plantsman. The Co-o^^ative Beee, Ltd., Ne$», 
Neeton, Cheshire, 

We have a plant of Meconopsis in- 
tegrifolia in flower in these gardens whidi 
enables us to lay claim to be one of the first 
to have it in bloom in a private garden. 
An interesting point about the plant here is 
that although I tried to be generous to it 
by putting it into a compost of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of sharp 
sand, it never moved, so I removed it from the 
above compost and put it in a really stiff day soil. 
No sooner was it planted in this latter than it 
started into growth. I should like to hear other 
growers' experience with it. /. 0. Smith, The 
Uardene, Hotue on the Creek, Maidenhead. 

TRILLIUM QRANDIFLORUM.— The note on this 
plant on p. 308 induces me to ask why it is not 
more often Eeen naturalised in Great Britain. 
Beautiful as it is in the garden border, it is far 
more so when allowed to spread through natural 
woodland. No exotic takes more kindly to our 
climate and soil. Planted out in a thick wood of 
deciduous trees, where the soil is either peaty or 
composed largely of decayed leaves, it thrives 
like a weed, spreading freely both from the root 
and by seed. It enjoys exactly the same condi- 
tions as the Lily' of the Yalley, but is not so 
thoroughly immune as is that plant from attack by 



rabbits. They nibble it oocadonally, but do not^ 
persevere if other food is abundant. Stuheti^ 
Maxwea. 

ARE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS A NUISANCE? 
— ^I think competition is too keen among horti- 
cultural travellers' for many of them to indulgi^ 
in such erratic behaviour as "A Foreman"' 
describes, p. 815. I do not think such unpnnctu- 
ality would bring them many orders. Their 
expresdon of opinion on the condition of thing» 
as they go through the garden, if adverse, showa 
an absence of tact on their part, and doubtless 
when "A Foreman" becomes "head" he will be 
able to estimate such observations at their proper 
worth. T. H, Blade, 

BEED-SOWINC— In reply to Mr. A. Dean*^ 
note on p. 816, although I did not state that 
darkness was productive of indifferent germinal 
tion, I do maintain that seeds raised in semi- 
darkness are much more liable to die after 
germination has oommenced. I go further, and 
maintain that light is absolutely necessary for 
perfect germination. Mr. Dean gives two^ ex- 
amples to support his contentions, but the subjecta 
he mentions will develop to a certain stage under 
any conditions, provided the seeds are kept moist.. 
I have not grown Mustard-and-Cress for market> 
purposes, but for many years past I have raised 
some each spring for home use. I simply sow the 
seed thickly on the surf ace, thoroughly soak th» 
soil and the seeds, and after standing them in th» 
path 01 under the stage for a day, I place the 
boxes oli« shdf fully expo£ed to the lights wher» 
the seeds start away evenly and develop no sign 
of the slimy damping-off whidi I have seen 
in those grown under shaded conditions. 
We have only to look at natural conditions to^ 
prove the advantage of light. A year or two ago- 
I was through a wood where the undergrowth 
was very thick and the ground quite bare of 
vegetation beneath the heavy shading. The 
wood was cut down shortly after my first viBit> 
and on going over the same ground a few 
days ago I found innumerable seedling plants. 
Why did older raisers of Ferns so often fail ? 
Simply because they covered thdr seed-pots to<> 
densely. I have sown some thousands of pots of 
Fern- spores, and only when the spores themselvea 
were faulty have I had failures. On one occasion 
I placed some pots containing (pores in such i^ 
position that the light fell on about half the 
surface of the pot only, and they happened to- 
remain for a longer period than usual before 
being exainined. When I did give them atten- 
tion I found the spores had germinated evenly on 
the p^t exposed to the light, while there was no 
sign of germination of those on the spot where 
the light was excluded, although after being fully 
exposed to the light these spores also germinated. 
The first time I sowed seeds of Centaurea can- 
didissima, I was instructed to put them in a 
frame and cover the frame with mats. I did 
EO; tJie result was failure! Later on I sowed 
again, and this time placed the seed boxes on a 
shelf, where I should ttxink every seed germinated^ 
and what is more important lived afteor they had 
started. I know there is a medium in all things^ 
and I should not expect to succeed with tender 
seeds in the full glare of the sun at mid- 
summer, or even before it was quite so powerful. 
Mr. Dean asks if light can penetrate to Peas or 
Beans when placed 2 or 3 inches below the 
surface. I answer No. The nourishment pro- 
vided in the cotyledons is sufficient to bring thera 
through to the surface. I remember once being 
told by a gardener that some seeds he had sown 
failed to germinate, but after being emptied out 
on a heap the seedlings came up. This was aa 
instance of failure through burying seeds too 
deeply. Many more might be given. A, Hemsle^ 



A New (?) Vegetable.— Paragraphs are in 
circulation as to the Kwantung or Chinese Cab- 
bage. There is nothing very new about it. It 
crops up now and again, but as it does not seenv 
to be adopted in this country, we take it it haa 
been foimd wanting. At the same time the 
apathy and disinclination on the part of oultivatora 
to try anything out of the common routine are 
really astonishing. (S?e Gardeners' ChronicUi, 
May 19, 1888, p. 619 ) 
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COSKUS FLORIDA BUBBA. 
Ov the many handsome Dogwoods which ha^e 
Iweii jntfodnoed, this Tariefey is quite distinet 
from any which I have as yet seen in flower, and 
for its oolonr alone it should find a place where 
flowering shrahs are grown. Although named 
ruhra^ it would, I think, he hest descrihed as 
pijojc, as it shows more of that colour than rose. 
The four-petaUad flowers are veined throughout a 
beautifnl pink, the other portion of the flower 
l>eing of a lighter shade. It is quite a distinct 
•ohject just now among flowering shruhs by 
reason of its colour, the flowers attracting 
Attention at once as they appear among the 
unfolding Isayes. This handsome Cornel growing 
0¥ev a groundwork of the white Polemoninm 
gives a charming effect, and it would he equally 
effective if grouped sufficiently far apart, with 
a gioundwork of some other dwarf -growing 
herbaceous plant of a suitable colour. T. H. Blad^t 
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THB OROHID HOITSBS. 

9y W. H. TouNO, Orohid Grower to Sir rss^lBRicx 
WWAH, Bsrt., Clare lAwn, Bast Bheen. 8.W. 

Odonio^IoMum grande. — ^This large showy Odon- 
toglosBum, after a long rest^ is now recommencing 
to grow. It will, however, be some time before 
toot*aotion occurs, but that the roots may have 
fre^, sweet material to enter as soon as they 
emerge, pick away the old peat and sphagnum- 
moss, and replace with fresh materials. The 
plants thrive in well-drained pots or pans, and a 
«ouple of inches deep of turfy peat and ^hagnum- 
moss. Place them in a moist shady part of an 
intermediate-house, and afford only a little wat^r 
until the floral spikes appear in the new growths, 
when liberal supplies will be needed. When the 
'flowers have passed and the pseudo-bulbs are 
made up, the commanoement of a long dry rest 
should be instituted. Large plants having msny 
old leafless pseudo-bulbs may be broken up, only 
retaining two or three bulbs to each progressive 
fxnrtion. Old pseudo-bulbs are of no value to any 
Orohid, the idea of their acting as a storehouse 
of food for the younger portions having long ago 
l)een exploded. Their retention merely pauperises 
the younger generations. O. Insleayi and O. 
8chlieperianum need similar trestment to O. 
^^rande, the former species, however, requires 
eomewhat drier conditions during the growing 



PKaiu9 tvib€Tculotu$. — ^The species formerly so- 
oalled has been found to be P. simulans. The new 
^owths are now emitting roots, hence fresh mate- 
rial should be given into which they may ramify. 
Owing to the spreading habit of the plant, it is 
difficult to oonftne it to the limits of a pot or a 
pan, but it may be kept in suitable bounds by 
training the growths upright to a few thin pieces 
of teak flzed in the pot or pan. The receptacle 
ehould be three-parts filled with drainage, the 
remainder being occupied with a mixture of equal 
parts peat and moss, a sprinkling of semi- decayed 
Oak-leaves, and some small crocks, surfacing the 
whole with a layer of chopped moss an indi in 
depth. When repotted plsrce the plants in a well- 
ehaded position m a warm intermediate-house, 
and keep them well supplied with water, both at 
the root and overhead during the growing season, 
but after growth has finished limit the moisture 
to sufficient to keep the moss alive. A too close 
atmo3phere will cause the young growths to 
damp off, and if thrips are permitted to gain a 
presence they will also ruin the plants. 

Fhaiui grandifoliui, P. Wallichii, and other 
closely related species will need attention now 
that their new frowths are developing. A 
renewal of the surface materials only will suffice 
where the drainage is in good order. Should re- 
potting be decided upon, carefully remove the 
old materials from the brittle roots, replacing the 
latter in the new pots, and insert crooks amongst 



them to half the depth of the receptacle, 
then finish by filling to near the rim with 
a "mixture of two parts lumpy peat, one 
of fibrous loam and moss, and sufficient sand 
with small crooks to keep the whole <porous. 
These plants should not be stood on an open-work 
staging, but preferably on one that is covered 
with some moisture-holding material. Newly- 
potted plants most be very carefully watered 
until they are quite re-established, and others not 
repotted must not be given over-liberal supplies 
until they are rooting freely. Hybrids of the 
above species, also those of which P. Humblotii 
is one of the parents, may be grown with the 
above in a warm intermediate temperature. It 
is essentia] that sufficient ventilation be pro- 
vided, as a stagnant atmosphere causes spotting 
in the leaves and sickly growth. They aU 
need moderate heat^ sweet pure air, ample 
but not dense shade, and a fairly moist 
atmosphere. The Phaio • Calanthes, of which 
there are several distinct and useful forms, may 
be grown in a somewhat warmer house than the 
Phaius parents, but otherwise they should be 
afforded similar treatment. They also appreciate 
a small portion of decaying leaves in the rooting 
medium. 

EmKihiiing Orehidi. — ^Most owners and growers 
of Orchids generously support the many horti- 
cultural shows held during the year, and a word 
of advice may be given to those with less experi- 
ence. Plants iiriiended for exhibition should be 
allowed to become moderately dry before leaving 
their home quarters, and again, on their return, 
no water should be given for a day or two. If 
practicable, place the plants for a few days 
before the show in a compartment where drier 
and cooler conditions prevail. It is a curious fact 
that Orchids of the Cattleya tribe suffer the most 
readily from exposure at an exhibition, though the 
injury may not be apparent for weeks afterwards. 
Care in thrusting stakes into the pots should be 
observed, and never insert a pot in a larger one 
and then pack round with wet moss ; dry wood- 
wool is far preferable. Whenever possible tie the 
spikes in their natural position, for often when a 
drooping spike has been tied upright the blooms, 
when released, fail to fall back into their former 
position. 

FLAKTS UNBSB GLASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthbs, Ksq^ 
Copped Hall, Eppinff, Essex. 

Tree Carnations. — ^These should be ready for 
placing out-of-doors where they may enjoy the 
full benefit of sun and air, but require protection 
from rain. Sufficient garden lis^hts for covering 
them should therefore be kept handy. If any of 
the plants have not yet been potted, let this work 
be done without delay. Such plants will require 
to be kept in a close frame for a week before 
being removed out-of-doors. 

'* Malmaiion" Oamationi. — Our stock of two- 
year-old plants are now furnishing us with a 
qusatity of well-developed flowers. It is upon 
these same plants that we depend for our stock of 
layers for the season, and as soon as the different 
varieties pass out of flower steps are taken to 
proceed with the layering. To prevent a check 
in any form, the plants must receive a liberal 
supply of water at the roots, with frequent damp- 
ing of the stases between the pots. They should 
also be shaded from the direct rays of the sun 
and allowed a free circulation of air between 
them. If these conditions are not strictly 
complied with red - spider soon becomes 
prevalent, and once this peat obtains a firm hold 
it is difficult to eradicate without spoiling the 
appearance of the foliage. Plants that were 
layered last year will require some support to 
prevent the foliage becoming broken, but the 
staking of the shoots singly should be deferred 
until the plants are repotted after fiowering. 
The process of layering is an important matter, 
on which depends to a great extent successful 
cultivation in the future. My practice is to 
select a brick pit containing good soil in which 
the plants to be layered are planted, allowing 
sufficient room between the different varieties to 
avoid confusion of names. A quantity of old 
potting soil is passed through a i-inoh mesh 



sieve and planed round the plaats, allowing nft. 
fident soil for drawing over each growth when 
layered. The pit is kept close and shaded nnta 
signs of rooting in the layers is i^paxent, when 
as soon as they have made sui&cient roots ts 
support themselves they are separated from the 
plants and allowed a week before being lifted 
and potted. 

' Begonia OUire de ik>rraiatf.— Earlv-propsff&tsd 
cuttings intended for specimen plants shoold 
not be allowed to receive a check by becoming 
pot-bound, but should be well rooted before 
being shifted into larger pots. They should 
be shaded from the sun, syringed frequently, 
and grown in an intermediate temperature. 
These plants should not be pinched at any time, 
the stake will be suflUsient^ to which the 
growths should be "dupg" rather than tied 
in tightly. The latest batdi of cuttings should 
be inserted now. B. Agatha oompaota makes a 
small and compact pluit, and is valuable for 
• furnishing or edging puixKiaes. Grown in 60-si9B 
pots it is useful for decorating the dinner-tahl^ 
Ac. 

CalUoarpa pwrpwrta, — ^Plants may be proga* 
gated from cuttings inserted now, or from seed 
gathered from the ripe berries and sown in the 
autumn. This plant when grown under warn 
and moist conditions retains the freahaessof iti 
foliage, while its purple berries are very effective 
and pleasing. 



THE KITOHSN GABDXBT, 

By W. Vtfb, Gardener to Lady Wamtaob, Loekims 
Park, Wantage. 

Oanli^ioert.— Smaller- growing varieties sack 
as Extra Early* and First Crop, grown in 8-inok 
pots, will now be supplying compact " heads " of 
good quality. These when about the sise of a 
teacup are in theur best oondition, and eminently 
suitable for table purposes. We are now making 
another sowing of these vegetables, while seeds 
will again be sown at about the end of June in 
order to maintain a sucoession,as every endeavour 
is made to continue the supply of these and other 
varieties, such as Early London, Watdheren, 
Autumn Giant and Self - protecting BrooeolC 
throughout the season. A9 a succession to 
Autumn Giant sown in April, another sowing of 
this variety has just been made. 

8takaU,—lik order to secure good crowns from 
root-outtings in one season for forcing, all but the 
sbrongest growth should be removed. Plants il 
permanent beds that have not been required for 
forcing, and that have been allowed to develop 
their flowering stems, should be cut hard back in 
order to secure suitable crowns for forcing 
purposes. Use the hoe freely in such plantationa 

T<tfn(Uot intended for planting in outside 
borders early in June should now be freely 
exposed on some warm sheltered position fadnc 
south, but not in too close contact with trees and 
shrubs. £emove all side shoots or laterals as 
they appear. This work must be done frequently 
during the growing season, in order that the 
energies of the plant may be directed toward the 
production of flower trusses, and not to excess of 
growth. The practice of removing the leaves 
has nothing to recommend it, as it deprives tiie 
plant of its organs of food-elaboration, and retards 
early maturation of the fruit 

CuAuwhtrt, — Frames from which crops of early 
Potatos have been cleared may with advantage 
be planted with Cuoumbers. Toung, vigorous 
plants will soon become established in these struc- 
tures, and the same soil in which the Potatos 
have been forced, with the addition of a quantity 
of partly-decayed stable-droppings, will suit the 
Cucumber admirably. When fir&t planted they 
should be kept fairly dose for a few days, andduring 
bright sunshine shaded lightly with thin canvab 
Cucumbers require plenty of light and moistures 
the atmosphere in which they are grown should 
also contain abundant moisture. Guard against 
injury by cold winds and draughts. At Lockings 
our practice is to plant Cucumbers in a ridge 
of soil formed at the head of the frame; this 
considerably lessens the difficulty experienced 
when watering compared with that of fbrming a 
mound in the centre of the frame. 
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THE FLOWSB GABDEN. 

• JftLW. A. MiLLSB, Gard«n«r to LorA HmT a 
BasmrcK, M.P., Underlet HiJl, Westmorland. 

VcAuolariat. — Plants that were transplanted 
into cold frames or plaoed in improTifled shelters 
a few weeks ago, and have been exposed on sJl 
faTooraUe oocasions, may safely be planted by 
the end of the present month. They require a 
deep, rich loamy soil, and should be allowed a 
distance of about 12 inches apart. C. amplexi- 
oaulis is well adapted for planting in large beds 
and for forming the back rows of borders, &o. ; 
it also makes a good groundwork for tall Bicinns. 
A mulching of manure from an old Mushroom- 
.bed will h^p to conserve moisture in the soil and 
encourage root-action. 

. Qardm Ya9t9, 3tcz-^2]B3i\A such as Agapanthus 
umbellatus. Yucca recurra, Phormium tenaz, 
and others of a hurdy nature, may now be 
planted; but defer placing more tender subjects, 
such as Agaves, large SemperyiTums, Aloes, Ac, 
till later. The most suitable edging-plants for 
these garden ornaments are those of a djrooping 
.character, such as Lysimachia nummularia» Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Convolvulus mau- 
ritanicus. Lobelia, Glechoma hederacea var., &c. 
Tall-growing Pelargoniums such as the Ivy- 
leaved Mme. Crousse ate suitable for pillars, &c. 
•Enconraffe the development of strong growth, 
and tie the shoots frequently as they are liable to 
broken easily. Towards the end of month place 
these plants ag^nst a wall or under a tree in 
order to haxflen them off, but see that they are 
suitably protected against cutting winds. 

Work in ihs Garden, — Ply the Dutch-hoe on all 
favourable occasions. It will not only prevent 
rweeds from growing, but when properly used will 
form a layer of fine, loose soil on the surface of 
the ground that reta^s the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the soil. Now that the period of danger 
from frost has nearly passed, box-edgings may be 
trimmed. GK>lden Willows may also be cut bttck. 
Remove old shoots of Bubus biflorus, and manure 
the plants to encourage strong growths. Clematis 
require tying often to prevent tangled growths. 

SiyngiwiM, VvrhcMeuvM, ife., nused on hotbeds 
can now be planted in nursery beds to grow on 
for next year. Prick off Astilbe Davidi, Cam- 
panulas, &c., when large enough to handle. 

Wild Garden, — Bemove the coverings from 
Gunneras, and afford the plants a good dressing 
of rich manure. 

Shrubi, — The following are some of the best 
shrubs that are in flower at the present time i — 
Amelanchier canadensis, Amygdalns communis 
•amara, A. persica, fl. pi., Cytisus scoparius 
pmoQX, Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus and C. J. H. 
Yeitoh, Pyrus bacoata floribunda^ P. prunifolia, 
P. spectabilis, and Bubus deliciosus. Standards 
of tbe above show to great advantage. The 
following dwarf shrubs and herbcusecus plants 
are usenil for covering steep and dry places: 
-=— Artemisia Stelleriana, Anthemis tinotoria, 
■Evening Primrose, Pyrethrum Tchitohatchewi 
and Veronica Traversii. 



FRUITS UNDSB GLASS. 

'"Bg F. JOBAAN, Gardener to Dr. Cobbst, ImpnsF Hall 
Gardens, Droitwicb. 

Cucwmhert, — During the next month these 
fruits will be more easily produced in frames. 
The plants have not made good progress recently, 
mainly owing to the prevalence of cold nights 
and little sun-heat .during the day, but with the 
present favourable chanee in the weather the 
plants may be expected to improve rapidly. 
Early- grown plants that have been overcropped 
are liable to be attacked by red-spider. If it is 
necessary to retain the early- grown plants, thin 
the old growths out freely, and crop lightly for a 
' period, and at the same time encourage them to 
make free growth by frequent applications of a 
light top-dosing of a sweet but not too rich 
compost composed of good fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and a few horse-dropping. Give occa- 
sional applications of dear liquid-manure and 
soot-water, and light sprinklings of Thompson's 
manure. If the foliage fags sliade the plants 
.from briffht sunshine. YentUate the house freely 
during the early part of the day, closing the 
structure early in the afternoon, securing plenty 
\>f atmospheric moisture; 



. CucawAerg in jPrawMt. — If plenty of stable* 
manure and good pits or frames are available, a 
plentiful supply of Cucumbers can easily be 
obtained. Frames in which early crops of Potatoa 
and othet vegetables have been grown sheuld be 
cleaned and planted as required. Pby earefnl 
attention to the watering of the pluits, guarding 
against excessive moisture. Admit air freely, 
and at closing time on brisht afternoons 
thoroughly syringe the plants with dear water. 
Thin the growths freely to avoid overcrowding, 
and pinch out the points of the fruiting shoots at 
the first joint beyond the fruit. Cover up the pits 
at night time, and see that the manure forms a 
preper lining to the fraipe. Cucumbers for 
exhibition purposes are best produced from young 
plants, which grow much faster and develop the 
more handsome fruits than older ones. Shade 
the plants lightly during the middle of the day, 
and encourage the fmits to grow straight by 
placing them in glasses, that can be obtained for 
the purpose. 

. Young VinM, — Home-grown pot Yines intended 
for fruiting next year will now be growing fast^ 
and should be given applications of weak liquid- 
manure and sprinklings of a suitable Yine- 
manure. Keep the laterals closely pinched, and 
stop the canes at about three buds beyond the 
required length of the rods. Pay careful atten- 
tion to ventilation, also to damping and syringing 
the Yines. Gradaally withdraw the fermenting 
material from around the pots or tiie roots will 
grow through the drainage holes, allowing the 
plants to continue actively growing when they 
should be showing signs of ripening. Becently- 
planted Yines should be muldied, well syringed 
and watered when necessary. Stop the leading 
shoot when it is about 6 feet in length, or at a 
few buds beyond which it is intended to prune 
next winter. All other laterals should be allowed 
to grow as freely as space will permit in order to 
encourage as much root action as possible. 



THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By W. H. Clabks, Gardener to Sir William Plowdxn, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

fruit Treei, — Plum and Pear trees chould be 
examined with a view of stopping the young 
shoots. The top portion of the trees should be 
operated on first, as this will afford time for the 
genendly weaker lower branches to increase in 
strength. Suppressing excessive growth by pinch- 
ing at this season is a great aid to fruit-produc- 
tion. After selecting the number of growths 
required for fumismng the wall or for the 
extension of the tree, and when eight or 
more perfect leaves have been formed, all 
growths should be pinched back with the finger 
and thumb to five leaves, except in the case of 
very strong and vigorous shoots, which may be 
l^t somewhat longer. If very strong* growths 
are pinched too closely the oldest buds on the 
shoot will start into growth again, forming a lot 
of thin, useless shoots. In cases where a strong- 
growing shoot is proceeding from a part of the 
tree where an older shoot is barren, the former 
should be> encouraged to grow to take the place 
of the latter. In this way the tree may be 
rejuvenated. 

Thinning the Fruit, — Before performing this 
operation due consideration should be given to 
the amount of fruit the tree is capable of carrying. 
Some consideration must also be given to the 
variety, those whose individual f ruiU are of large 
sise cannot be expected to develop as numerous a 
crop as a tree whose individual fruits are smaller. 
Small and imperfect fruits should be removed 
first, finally going over the trees and leavinf^ as 
many fruits as the tree can suitably develop in a 
state of perfection. Heavy cropping means un- 
f ruitfidness to follow, whereas light and moderate 
crops enable the tree to maintain itself in a 
iruit-bearing condition. 

Caterpillars are still continuing their ravages 
on trees that have not been sprayed as previ- 
ously advised. Directly the trees pass out of the 
flowering stage they should be sprayed with a 
solution of Paris-green (poison). I find Paris- 
green paste, used in the proportion of 2 ounces to 
40 gallons of water, a perfectly safe insecticide 
-for all trees growing in the open-air ; but wall 



trees whose leaf-tissues are somewhat more 
d^cate require an additional 10 gallons of water. 
I reo<Mnmend Paris-green paste as it readily 
mixes with water and is not held in suspension, 
as the powder is, even when lime or flour has 
been added. 



THE APIARY. 

Bt ChlobIs. 
Queen Raising, — ^Those who have purchased 
queens know how expensive this method of re- 
queening is. Further, it is a practice which often 
brings keen disappointment to the purchaser. 
Many an excellent queen, after a journey through 
the post, has died a few days after taking up her 
abode in her vew home. This being the case, it 
will be well for the bee-keeper to breed them 
himself. Sometimes when a colony swarms late 
in the season, the bees in their liaste ehooee larvs^ 
instead of eggs to raise the future " mother bees," 
and these never mature as they ought to do. It is 
found that the best queens are produced dmnng 
the early swarming season, or when the queen 
has become old or almost useless, and the bee» 
have decided to cast her aside. 

ffow to Proceed, — ^To perform the task success* 
fully two stocks are needed. It ought nOt to be> 
necessary to add that those st<xsks that are 
selected for this purpose should be the best in 
the apiary. But what are the best stocks P 
The queens in both cases should be two sum- 
mers old, because such oueens will then be ia 
their prime, and the workers from such queene 
OQght to.be noted for their energy and hardihood* 
Having decided on the stocks to be utilised,, 
feed ^em generously with syrup, and strong- 
colonief will result, approximating swarming con- 
dition, which I have said tend to produce the most^ 
perfect queens. In one hive place foundation 
with worker-cell base in the centre of the brood- 
-chamber. The workers will soon draw this out,, 
and the queen will deposit eggs in the cells. Ae 
soon as there is a large number of eggs laid,, 
remove the queen, and cut off the conu> to the 
cells containing eggs, and enlarge these cells with 
a piece of conical wood. These the bees wiU 
generally convert into queen cells. Oar next care 
is the other colony. Take out the centre comba 
and replace with foundation of drone base, and 
feed as plentifully as possible, which will induce 
the workers to build drone comb, and the queen 
to lay drone eggs. By utilising two hives in-and- 
in breeding is in a large measure prevented. In 
this manner a dozen or more queen-cells will be 
started, and in about eight to ten days the next- 
operation will be necessary. 

Nueiti, -^ A nucleus is really a cdoi^ on a- 
small scale. Take two combs of honey and pollen 
and the adhering bees, and one comb of brood,, 
placing the oombs with honey on each side 
of that containing the brood, and take care 
that no queen is added. In the centre of 
the comb containing brood, cut a hole about- 
2 inches in diameter, and in it secure a queeik 
cell taken from the hive which has been setr 
aside to produce queens. It will be well to add 
a few more bees by brushing some from other 
combs. Proceed in this manner with each 
nucleus; remember to leave one queen cell for 
the stock which has produced them. In per>^ 
forming thiswerk great care must be taken, first* 
in handling the cells, for the least shake or squeeze 
will cause permanent injury to its inmate and 
render the queen useless, and secondly, by securely 
fastening in the queen cells by the aid of pine 
when grafting them on the new combs. All that- 
remains to be done is to make the nudet warm^ 
keep them well apart, never nearer than 6 feet, 
make the entrances small to prevent robbing, tunk 
them in different directions to enable the queens 
easily to find them when they return from their 
wedding trip, and finally to replace frames contain- 
ing full sheets of foundation in the hives from 
which we took combs. In four or five days tiie> 
queens will hatch, and in five or six days more will 
be fertilised by the drones from the selected hives. 
Before concluding, one word of warning is very 
necessary. Should the nuclei have no young- 
brood when the queens leave to meet the drones, 
the workers will desert the hives with her, so take 
great care to insert a comb of brood a day or two 
after the queens have hatched. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 



-r 



Annual Dinner of Kew Onild, 
at Holbjrn Restaurant, at 
7.30 P.M. 

(Royal Horticultural Society's 
Show in the Teniple Gardens, 
Thames Embankment, Lon- 
don (8 days). 
Bath and wescern and Southern 
Counties Society's Show at 
Nottingham (5 days). 

British Gardeners' Association, 
Meeting in Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.G. at 

8 P.M. 

Xlnnean Society, meet. 

JUNB 2— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 

Tn*i» q/Soci^td Francaise d'Horticul- 
juNB d-^ ture do Londres, meet. 

^Royal Botanic Society's Grand 
( Horticultural Exhibition, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7< Regent's Park (8 days). 

{ Royal Cornwall Show at New- 
^ quay (2 days). 



IfONDAY, MAY 



TUESDAY, 



THURSDAY, JUX* 1 



FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 



VRIDAY. 

MONDAY. 
THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 



June 9^ ^o^*^ Botanic Society, Lecture, 

June 12 -Bank Holiday. 

June 15— Linnean Society Moet. 

C Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 
TTTwvmJ^'U'doQors' Royal Benevolent 



°) Insiitution, Annual Festival 
\. Dinner at H6tel Metropole. 

r Royal Horticultural Society's 

TOE3DAY. J.'^ao LcoomaXr^iet,'. Com- 

( mittee meet. 
WEDNE3DAY,JUNB 21 -Yorkshire Gala, York (3 days). 

FRIDAY, 



MONDAY, 



Trnav 09 J Royal Botanic Society, Lecture, 
JUNE 23^ and Meeting at 4 p.ifi.. 

Tnv»«iil8lo o^ Wiglit RoEe Society's 
J UNB /B ^ Exlilbitiou at Ventnor. 

i Richmond Flower Show. 
SouUiampton Flower Show (2 
days). 

THURSDAY, June 29— Colchester Rose Show. 

FRIDAY, 'June dO-Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 



SALES FOR THE WEEK. 

JCONDAY NEXT— 

Special Sale of rare Orchids in flower at 12 30. 
TUESDAY NEXT- 

Great Unreserved Sale of 100 magnificent Orchids, 

by oi'der of Messrs. Sander & Sons, at 3. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT— 

Palms, Plants. Lilies, Begonias, Ferns, <bc., at 12. 
THURSDAY NEXT- 

Special Sale of rare Established Orchids at 3 o'clock. 

Also Orchids in variety at 12.S0. 
At 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.G., by Protheroe &, Morris. 

<J3or fwrUur partieuAan see owr AdvertUemenl eoHwmm.) 



Aybbaob Temperature for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

Actual Tbmtbratures :— 

London.— (Fedn^day, May 24 (6 p.m.): Max. 64*; 
Min.43'. 
Gardeners* Chronide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London.— Thurtday, May 26 
(10 A.M.): Bar., 30: Temp« 62*. Wealhtr- 
Bright Aunshine with occasional clouds. 
Protincbs.— ITednesday, May 2i (6 p.m.): Max. 59*; 
Min. 42». 



Tha 
Paris Show. 



French horticulture has 
been worthily represented 
during the present week 
4n the Cours-la-Reine, Paris, in the form 
of an International Exhibition held by the 
:Soci^t6 Nationale d'Horticulture de France. 
The event aroused considerable interest 
on this side of the Channel, for although 
lew English exhibits were forthcoming, the 
'Show was attended by a large number of 
English yisitors; and the Royal Horticul- 
-tural Society was represented by a specially- 
appointed deputation, consisting of Sir 
Albert Eollitt, M.P., Captain G. L. Hol- 
«^BD, Messrs. J. Qurney Fowler, Harry J. 
Veitch, and Rev. W. Wilks. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence and Lord Ilchester had also 
intended going, but were unable to do so. 

How excellent the exhibition was from 
4he English point of view is shown by the 
4arge number of medals awarded by the 
•deputation ; and we feel sure that the 
^appreciation thus indicated was £hared fully 
"by every visitor from this country*. Many 



of U3 could cot help contrasting the de- 
lightful scenic effects, the perfect blendings 
of colours, the numerous and spacious 
promenades for the convenience of visitors, 
and the evidence throughout of artistic skill, 
with the opposite conditions that generally 
obtain in our own exhibitions. 

After passing under an entrance portico 
of the Louis XVI. style and through the 
outride grounds planted with selected speci- 
mens of trees and shrubs, it was seen that 
the Orchids were arranged on stages in a 
perfectly circular apartment, and as the path 
li-d through the centre of this the Orchids 
described two half-circular groups with beds 
of choice Caladiums on the floor in front of 
them, the walls behind the Orchids being 
prettily draped in a neutral tint to give 
effect. 

Emerging from this into a much larger 
building a perfect floral picture came into 
view, in which the plants were arranged on 
slopes, mounds, and undulations of various 
degrees, rather than on dead levels or 
monotonous stages. Every group of plants, 
whether in flower or not, was disposed in a 
position where it could be seen to the best 
advantage; thus most of them were below 
the eye-level, many being on the surface of 
the ground as a flower-bed. Moreover, the 
pots, though so necessary in the cultivation 
of plants, are not of value in an exhibition, 
they were therefore hidden from view 
wherever possible, not by the crowding of 
pUnts together for the purpose, but by the 
plunging of the pots in the soil. 

It would appear that the committee 
charged with the arrangement of such a 
show must possess a complete knowledge of 
what will be forthcoming some considerable 
time beforehand, in order that every plant, 
petite et grander can be provided with 
the position that is necessary to make it 
appear as a portion of a deliberately 
deoigoed scheme. 

lu positions where the view could be 
improvfd by something for the eye to rest 
upon, immense specimens of Rhododendrons 
ill flower were elevated in tubs many feet 
in height; and this provision suggested to our 
mil d once again the necessity there exists 
for a circular stage or something of the kind 
in tne centre of the new Hall in Vincent 
Square, which could be decorated with 
lai-ge Palms or other ornamental foliage 
plants, and occasionally with flowering 
plants. 

Passing towards the other end of the 
Exhibition, the visitor found that the com- 
prehensive exhibits of Rhododendrons were 
also grouped as in a garden, insomuch 
that he could have imagined himself to be 
in the Rhododendron Dell at Kew. Messrs. 
Vilmorin's annuals were arranged in an 
equally effective manner. Another compart- 
n*e<>t was planted as a Rose garden, having 
dwarf plants in the centre beds and stan- 
dards around the sides, which were prettily 
draped with cream-coloured tissue. If we 
compare the Exhibition with our Temple 
Shows, it must be said that it greatly lacked 
the splendid collections of Orchids that 
we have; also that the Begonias, Cannas, 
Caladiums, Gloxinias, Roses, <&c., were not 
superior, but in some instances were 
inferior to our own. Annuals were shown 
better than they have ever been seen in 
England, and zonal Pelargoniums were 
uuburpassable. Such a collection of Vege- 



tables as was staged by Messrs. Vilmobiv 
Amdrieux et Cie. has never been seen here 
in the month of May. We may add that 
there was a very interesting exhibition of 
paintings of fruits and flowers, also a few 
exhibits of scientific interest. 

The three special prizes offered by the 
President of the Republic were awarded to 
M. MosER, Versailles, MM. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux ET Cie, and MM. Croux et Fils. 

The President of - the Republic was 
received at the entrance to the Exhibition at 
10 30 A.M., May 20, by M. Viobr, the Society's 
President, the premier Vice - President, 
M. Albert TRUFFAUT,the Secretary, M. Cha- 
tenay, and others. In opening the Exhi- 
bition President Loubet paid a high tribute 
to the organisers of the show, particularly 
to M. Vacherot. 

Among those who received honours from 
President Loubet, in addition to M. Vache> 
ROT and M. Chatenay, we were glad to 
see the name, of our esteemed corre- 
spondent, M. Georges Truffaut, who is 
doing so much good work for scientific horti- 
culture in France. At midday the members 
of the jury and of the deputation, with 
others, were entertained at luncheon, and 
speeches were made by M. Viobk, President 
of the Society and a former Minister of 
Agriculture ; by M. Ruan, the present Minister 
of Agriculture ; and M. Dujardik-Beacmetz, 
Assistant-Secretary for the Fine Arte. On 
Sunday there was a banquet at the Society's 
headquarters in the Rue de Grenelle, at 
which function Sir Albert Rollitt was 
spokesman for the English deputation. 

In addition to other social gatherings and 
receptions on subsequent days, a Congress 
was arranged at which M. Leon Duval was 
to read a paper on Orchids and Hot-House 
Plants ; M. Philippe db Vilmorin, a paper 
on Hardy Flowering Plants, and M. Tillier 
a paper on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

V ^0 hsLYe the satisfaction to announce 
that the Jury of the Paris Exhibition awarded 
a large Gold Medal to the Gardtners* Chronicle 
for its illustrations, of which a selection was 
shown. Other exhibits of a like character 
were made, to which awards of less value 
were given. 

vi*-. m. ,^ * "^^^ practice which is some- 
*u o . times followed of giving an 

•h«I!«u^^J!Li ^^^''d *<> »° oi^ »°^ ^®"- 

Sooiaty. *"®^ variety, hitherto, by 
some accident, overlooked 
by the Society, has given rise to adverse 
criticism and occasionally provokes a sense 
of the ludicrous. It is absurd, say some, to 
make an award, we will say by way of illus- 
tration, to Cox's Orange Pippin, to Black 
Hamburgh Grape, or to any other variety 
whose merits are now generally recognised, 
although it may not have been stamped 
with the hall-mark of tho Society. Perhaps 
it is. But would it not be equally absurd 
that such varieties should never receive re- 
cognition from the Society, and never be in- 
cluded in its honour-lists ? Quite lately, two 
excellent Potatos, which have long been in 
commerce, were awarded First-class Certifi- 
cates. Both had previously, when grown at 
Chiswick, received Awards of Merit, and 
having now, after several years' experience, 
proved to be first-class standard varieties, the 
Award of Merit has been found to be inade- 
quate,but in these cases fittingly the stepping- 
stone to a higher award. But to many persons 
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Angiopteris Teysmanniana growing in the State Botanic Gardens, Brussels. 
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redded -to tradltionail methods, and who 
Ihinkawarde of the nature referred to should 
t)e made to new things only, the granting 
of Firet-class Certificates to comparatively 
^Id forms is a stumbling-block. In their 
estimation it is better to grant awards 
•whilst the subjects of them are new and 
scarce, even if a great mistake eventually 
results, than it is to wait patiently for a fpw 
years until experience has shown whether 
the subject be worthy of an award or not. 

The whole matter hinges on the purpose for 
'Which subjects are placed before the Fruit 
^r any other Committee. If staged in the 
iiope of getting a certificate that shall en- 
hance the trade value of the subject, it is 
-evident that a belated award, after several 
years' experience of its cultural value, can 
-be of no service in that respect. If the sole 
object in staging new or assumed new 
things or varietieis be to give the subject 
publicity, and to secure an award on the 
Tuerits of the exhibit, without reference to 
any financial result, then Eothing but good 
oan follow if the granting of an award be 
-deferred until time has shown whether it is 
inerited or not. 

Kxhibits that come before the Fruit Com- 
anittee often come into a different category 
tfrom those presented to the Floral Com- 
mittee. Such a remarkable plant as Meco- 
nopsis integrifolia tells its own story at 
once. Its claims to immediate and first- 
<5la8shonour3wereincontestable. With fruits 
sand vegetables the case is different. What 
«ay be described as remarkable products 
never crop up with them. They come in the 
forna of improved varieties, or what are 
assumed to be so, but beyond the sender 
1X0 one has any proof that they are such. 
It is not possible for the Committee Jo 
-determine whether they are so or not until 
time and experience have determined the 
<luestion. When it is remembered how 
numerous are the varieties of fruit, for in- 
cBtance, that are put into commercjS with 
Boyal Horticultural Society awards, but 
which fail to secure any permanent position 
In gardens, is it not certain that the practice 
of granting cert ificates on the first appearance 
•of a subject is a mistake. 

A simple way of getting over the difficulty 
%vould, if it were only practicable, be to make 
Awards of Merit to all Eubjects provisionally, 
-these awards being g. anted and regarded 
-solely as evidences of primd, facie or apparent 
^alue or special usefulness, but subject to 
'advancement to a First class Certificate if, 
as happily sometimes happens, the subject 
:proves to be distinctly meritorious. So far 
AS .the Fruit and Vegetable Committee is 
ooncemed it is now happily possible to test 
60 many things under favourable conditions 
in one or several years at Wisley, that the 
proposals now made would create no hard- 
ship, and would prevent mistakes generally. 
A study of the honours bestowed during 
-the past thirty years is rather unsatisfactory^ 
because the lists contain so many records of 
•awards which time has shown to have been 
^ven without due warrant. 

It is, to our thinking, most desirable that 
Awards of Merit of any kind or degree 
should continue to be made by the Royal 
Horticultural Society and its Committees 
on other than commercial considerations, 
though we are afraid that in the case of 
individuals these influences must continue 
to exert their power till the Millennium 



comes. Of course we by no means wish 
to convey the notion that financial con- 
siderations should not have their due weight 
with exhibitors. What we desire to see 
is that neither the Committees nor the 
Council should be unduly influenced by 
them. What they have to do is to 
examine what is brought before them, and 
to record their impressions as to their 
abstract merits irrespectively of their pos- 
sible value as commercial products. If a 
Welwitschia or a Rafflesia were brought 
before the Committee neither would have 
any financial importance, but the interest 
attaching to them from the point of view of 
the Society would bo a thousandfold greater 
than that of a "new" Apple or of an 
Odontoglossum with four spots instead cf 
three. 

Take the case of the Meconopsis before 
alluded to. It received a First-class Certi- 
ficate, but that, in our opinion, was decidedly 
inappropriate, and offered an uninten- 
tional insult to the plant by lowering 
it to the category of the commonplace. 
Fortunately it also received the far more 
appropriate award of a Botanical Certificate. 
But some will say that money value must 
be the ultimate test, yery well; let it be 
so. Let us have in that case a commercial 
committee to deal exclusively with that 
aspect of the case. This may sound Quixotic, 
but the higher the ideal the Society strives 
after the more will it gain in the respect of 
the public, the better it will be for the 
traders in the long run, and the greater gocd 
will it do to horticulture pure and simple. 

We are told that some propositions are 
under the consideration of the Fruit Com- 
mittee dealing with the matter of award?. 
Till they have been thoroughly con&idered 
and adopted by the Committee it would be 
premature to make further comments en 
them. It is nevertheless a gocd sign to see 
the Committees taking steps to remove 
existing improprieties and anomalies, and, 
as we hope, to reduce the extravagant and 
premature award of Certificates. 

The very extraordinary Primula shown at 
the last meeting was, it is true, not in coe- 
dition as an exhibition plant, and will doubt- 
less receive a certificate when more fully 
developed. In the meantime, the Scientific 
Committee has saved the credit of the So- 
ciety by awarding it a Botanical Certificate, 
otherwise the most remarkable plact shown 
on that occasion would have been entirely 
passed over. 



Anqiopteris evecta. Hoffman, var. Teyb- 
MANNIANA, De Vriese (see Sapplementary lUas- 
tmtion).— Aocording to British scientiste, Angi- 
opteris evecta is the only well-characterised 
species of the genas. It is a gigantic Feni, and 
requires to be grown in a temperate-house. ITie 
other so-called species, generally considered on 
the Continent as distinct, are only yarieties of the 
species. Professor Da Ybixse, the eminent Dutch 
botanist, in his Monograph of Maraitiacem, pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1853, described sixty spedes, 
all native to Polynesia and Continental Asia so 
far as the Himalayas and Madagascar. Leaving 
on one side the various opinions of different 
authors, and taking into consideration the great 
similitude between A. evecta and A. Teysman- 
niana, it seems preferable to accept the opinions 
of British authors as admitted in the Kew 
Hand-LUt of Ferns and Fern AUxfis, This Angiop- 
teris is there treated as ihe variety, Teysman- 
niana, De Vrieie, of Angiopteris evecta, Hoffmann. 



This variety is a native of Java. It is oharao* 
terised by the base of the raohis of the leaf, whioh 
is provided with coloured hairs. The inferior 
pinnules are nearly as long as the median ones, 
but the upper lobes are much smaller. There 
exists in Madagascar a very closely allied 
form, which might be considered as a transi- 
tion between the varietal form A. Teysmanniana 
and the typical A. evecta. Our illustration 
shows a magnificent, indeed probably the finest 
specimen known of Angiopteris evecta var. Teys- 
manniana. This plant has been cultivated for 
over twenty-five years in the winter-garden or 
fernery of the State Botanic Garden at Bruss^ 
It is planted in a square tub of 1 m. 25 cm. 
(about 49 inches) in diameter. There are eighteen 
leaves, some of them nearly 4 m. (6 to 7 feet) 
long. The whole plant is 7 m. (8. to 9 yards) in 
diameter. There ia no appearance of true stem, 
but the base of the stock is 78 cm. (30 to 3 1 inches) 
thick. During the summer the tub is filled two 
or three times with cow-manure, the Angiopteris 
being an extraordinarily voracious plant. Louis 
Qentil, Brussels, [The photograph was taken by 
M. F. Lam BEST, and forms one of, a series devoted 
to the rarities of'^the Brussels Botanic Garden, 
for which we .are indebted to M. Massabt. In 
the recently published Index Filicum of Caei. 
Chaistensxn, De Vbixse's species are considered 
as certainly not distinct, though they are all 
enumer^t^d. Ed. 

The Gardeners* Royal BE^EV0LENT 
IN8TIT07-K)N.— In ^connection with the sixty- 
sixth anniversary festival diiiner in aid of the 
funds of this Institution, which will take plaoe 
on June 16 at the Whitehall Booms, H6tel 
Metropole, the Duke of Westmiksteb, who will 
preside on the occasion, has issued an appeal for 
support, in which it is stated that in order to 
meet the liabilities incurred annually there is an 
assured income of X900 only, leaving nearly 
^4,000 to be raised each year to carry on the 
work. There are also at the present time thirty- 
two applicants on the list awaiting election^ 
several of whom are afflicted with blindness. 
Further help is therefore much needed. Contri- 
butions will be gratefully acknowleclged if sent 
to the Duke of Wxstmiksteb, care of the 
Secretary, 175, Victoria Street, S.W. 

SuKyEYORS* Institution. -^.The ^annual 
general nieetiog to receive the report of the 
Council and the announcement of the result of 
the election of officers for thu ensuing year, will 
be held in the Lecture Hall on Monday 
next. May 29, at 3 o'clock. The prizes awarded 
to successful candidates in connection with 
the recent preliminary and professional examinal- 
tions will be presented by the President at the 
annual general meeting. The Council have 
accepted an invitation from the Devon and Corn- 
wall provincial committee of the institution to 
hold the next country meeting at Exeter on 
May 25 and 26. 

WOMEN'8 AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL INTERNATIONAL UaION.-— The annual 
meeting of the above Society will be held, by 
kind invitation of Mrs. B&takt Sowebbt, at the 
Museum, Boyal Botanic Oardens, Begenfs Park> 
London, N.W., at 11.30 a.m., on Wednesday, 
May 81, 1905. Mrs. Wilton Allhusxn in the 
chair. 

Presentation to Mr. C. Simpson.— The 
gardeners and friends residing in Bipon and dis- 
trict tuet on the 19th inst. to present to Mr. C. 
Simpson a testimonial on the occasion of his 
leaving Newby Hall Oardens. It took the form 
of a gold watch, also a gold brooch for Mrs. 
Simpson. Mr. Simpson takes with him from 
Newby the best wishes of a large number of 
friends, by whom he is held in very high esteenu 
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Dr. Augustine Henry will presido at the 
1 dinner of the Kew Gtiild, to be held atthe 
Holbom Bestanrant cm Monday eyening^ next. 
Daring the twenty yean that Dr. Hsnby was in 
China he rendered many valnable eervioes to Kew, 
f ov which Kew men will ever be very grateful. 

The Weather has been extremely cold in 
England daring the past week, and Tisitors to 
the Paris show experienced eqoklly Htter winds 
on the other side of the Channel. Mr. W. H. 
DiVBBS writes from Belvoir Gardens, Grantham, 
as follows :~ 

' 'We had a severe frost here on Monday night, Maj 22. 
The thermometer on the grass went down to IQ^'Fahr., 
i&dd another fnlly exposed outside the Stevenson 
sereen — 1 feet above the snrface of ground— it went 
down to 26*'. Many of the Apple-trees were in full 
blossom, and have suffered oonsiaeraUy. Some of the 
earliest to flower were Bet and are safe. Pears also 
hare set well ; these and the bush fruits were well 
protected by their foliage. Strawberries have suffered 
▼try much, but have more flowers to expand yet. The 
Japanese Wineberry (Bubus phoenicolasius) is very 
muoh out, but Raspberries and Loganberries by its 
side are scaroelv touched. Even the flower-stems of 
the British weed, Flantago lanceolata, dhowed signs of 
severe injury." 

Mr. F. C. Clark, Wiston HaJl Gardens, 
Leiceeter, writes : — 

"We have experienced terrible weather in this 
district during May. Bitter tsold winds have pre- 
vailed, and on the morning of the 2drd we registered 
12^ of frost, and 8° on the 22nd. Great damage has 
been done to growing vegetable crops, be4ding plants, 
and Chrysanthemums, as well as to Strawberries, 
Apples, sc" 

Mr. W. MiLLXB, Berkswell, Coventiy, writing 
on May 22, states : — 

" We have ice upon our waters this morning, and 
frost sufficient to blacken both Potatoe and Kidney 
Beans. Plums and Fears have suffered by the con- 
tinuous dry, cold, north-easterly winds. Whole 
clusters of Pear-blossom will fall off by the merest 
touch of the hand. This is the case all over the tree, 
and also of many trees. Very few fruits seem to be 
set. Plums are perhaps not so bad, but they too have 
had a terrible thinning. All this- seems a pity after 
such a healthy and liberal show of flowers of these two 
fruits. Apples being later may perhaps fare better, 
but of them it is yet too soon to form an opinion. All 
crops on farms and in gardens want rain and warmer 
weather very badly. Burks must have been inspired 
by better weather than we are having just now when 
he wrote those happy lines — 

' Anin rejoicing nature sees 

Her robe assume its vernal hues. 
Her leafy locks wave in the breeze. 

All freshly steeped in morning dews.'" 

An even worse state of things is descHbed by 
Mr. W. H. Clarke, Aston Bowant House Gardens, 
Oxfordshire : — 

" Following a cold icy north-east wind which blew 
all day on the 21st and 22nd, a sharp frost, registering 
8* and l(f respectively in the open, did considerable 
damage to fruit-trees during these nights. Late in the 
evening there seemed every appearance of the rain, so 
mueh needed by the agriculturists on the higher parts 
of these Chiltem Hills. During the late hours of the 
night or early momins the weather changed, and 
everything was covered bv hoar frost at 6 a.m. Over- 
anxious amateurs have their early Potatos and Beans 
blackened. Early Strawberry-flowers are blackened, 
and Pears of the size of horse beans on pyramid trees 
are frozen black. Plums and Cherries are past flower- 
ing, but I am afraid the crop has not escaped injury ; 
even the young fruits of the Damson appear to be in a 
very precarious state ; wall trees, I am pleased to say, 
have escaped injury. In the pleasure grounds the 
voung growths of Paulownia imperialis are quite 
blackened ; so also are the large leaves of Mag- 
nolia Watsoni and M. acuminata, while the flowers 
and foliage of M. Soulangeana nigra escaped unhurt. 
Bobinia hispida and Dlmorphanthus mandschuricus 
suffered somewhat, but the sun's rajs not falling 
directly on the foliage, allowed them to thaw gradually, 
consequently they will not suffer much. Buddleiagloboea 
and ravia macrostachya, although .frozen, thawed 
gradually, and are unhurt . The frost on the night of the 
22nd was still more disastrous, and those crops which had 
escaped the previous night were destroyed, even where 
some protection had been given. Trees which escaped 
the first night, such as the young leaves of Quercus 
eoodnea, Ginkgo biloba, Tilia mississippiensis, Sophora 
pendula. Wistaria sinensis and W. multijuga are all cut 
and in some cases the leaves blackened. Many 
herbaceous plants and Ferns growing in a sheltered 
hardy fernery are likewise severely damaged. . 



LiNNEAN Society.— The anniversary meeting 
of this Society, held on Wednesday under the 
presidency of Professor Hibdkan, was remarkable 
on more than one aoconnt. It was the first 
anniversary meeting at which: lady Fellows were 
present as of right, and several availed them- 
selves of tbeir privileges. Nezt^ to the great 
regret of the Fellows^ Mr. Crisp laid down the 
offioe of Treasorer, which he has held with 
so much benefit to the Society for about 
a quarter of a oentory. Mr. Crisp leaves 
the finances of the Society in a very satisfactory 
condition, and the Fellows will remember with 
gratitude not only his skilful performance of his 
duties, his geniality and tact, but also his 
repeated acts of liberality. The expenses con- 
nected with the obtention of the new charter, by 
which it became x>oesible to admit ladies as 
Fellows, were borne by him, and it was 
mentioned that he has commissioned a com- 
memorative picture to be painted in honour 
of the event. The President's address dealt, among 
other things, with Linn^sus's experiments on the 
production of pearls by artificial methods, and 
of Professor Hsrdman's own researches in this 
direction. In the course of the proceedings the 
Linnean Medal was delivered to Sir Dixtrich 
Brandis, to be by bim transmitted to his fellow- 
townsman. Professor Strassburoxr. It is 
difficult to conceive a more fitting recipient of 
this honour than the celebrated Professor of Bonn. 

British Gardeners* Association. — The 
meeting organised by this Association for 
Tuesday, June 1, in the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street, E.C, will be open to the general 
public, and will thus afford an opportunity to gar- 
deners present in town for the Temple Show of 
attending and learning something of the progress 
and aims of the Society. 

Messrs. Backhouse's Nursery, York.— 
The Yorkthire Herald, has an appreciative article 
upon this well-known establishment, the history 
and development of which are traced. There are 
two rather singular omissions— there is, so far as 
we see, no reference to the journey in gs in Australia, 
actuated by philanthropic motives, of one of 
the firm. In the course of his wanderings 
Mr. Backhouse made extensive collections of 
plants, some of wbich, if we mistake not, were 
introduced into cultivation by him. The other 
omission consists in the fact that no mention is 
made of the collection of Orchids for which the 
firm has an enviable reputation. 

" Index Filicum."— Alistof Ferns, oompleted 
to the present time, is a great desideratum. 
MooRx's Index FiZicum was never completed, and 
is, of course, out of date. We have before us the 
first part of an enumeration of all the genera and 
species of Ferns published between 1753 and 1005, 
with the principal synonyms, indications of geo- 
graphical distribution, &c Under the heading 
"Angiopteris of Hoffmann" we find sixty or 
seventy species enamesated, mostly by Dx Yrixsx. 
The author of the present Index considers them 
as "certainly not distinct,'' but^ in the absence of 
a recent monograph, he adopts Dx Yrixsx's 
names, adding that Bakkr considers all these to 
be referable to one species, A. evecta. The 
author hopes that his book will do for Ferns what 
the Jndes KewenaiU has done for fiowering plants. 
He also proposes to include the names of garden 
Ferns which have appeared during the last thirty 
years. Dr. Christ, of Bale, has lent his valuable 
co-operation. The systematic part of the volume 
will be based on Engler k Prantl's Die Naiur- 
lichen Famili^n, on Hooxxr k Baksr's filynopsis 
Ftltevm, and on Dr. Christ's IHt Famhraute der 
Erde, Great attention has been paid to the most 
detailed and exact citation of the literature and 
dates of publication. The book may be procured 
through Williams k Noroatx, or any foreign 
bookseller, or direct from H. Haqsrups, Bog- 
handel, Copenhagen. It will be oompleted in 
eleven or twelve parts at the subscription price 
.of 3s. 6(1. per part. 



SUMMER BEDDING. 

Bt this term is not meant the gsomtriflai 
carpet bedding of thirty or forty years since, but 
the planting- out of tender and half -hardy planta 
which can only stand our climate outrof-doon iot 
the summer. The arrangement of ooloor sad 
form, however, is as important as in former dayg^ 
if notmorescconsequentlya few general hints may 
be useful. The arrangement most in vogue is to 
fill the beds with one or two species of planta* 
contrasting or harmonising as may be desired, 
and to cover the ground below with a carpet of 
some dwarf plant or a trailing variety pegged 
down. 14 ow, almost any two colours can be com- 
bined provided the shade of each colour is the- 
same, or at least harmonises, or one coldur may 
be used in two or three shades, but'oontrastiiig 
colours in different shades always have a haid if 
not unpleasant effect. 

For instanoe, a bright yellow Caloeokiia 
looks- well with a dark heliotrope, such as " Loid 
Boberts," while the soft yeUow one is mo^ 
better when combined with the almost Freach 
grey lavender of "Miss Nightingale.'' In the 
same way "Lord Boberts" combines well with 
any dark crimeon or scarlet Pelargonium, while 
" Miss Nightingale " harmonizes with the pink 
Ivy-Pelargonium. 

These are merely examples of haxmonioii» 
shading. The general rule is to harmonize the 
shades of contrasting colours, and to avoid to(^ ! 
violent contrasts between the dot plants and the 
carpet. A rich dark carpet well and evenly j 
planted throws up the dot plants as a rule better 
than one of a lighter shade, but a light bluc^ 
pink, or even white carpet may be effectively 
employed when a " cool " effect is required, and 
in this case the dot plants should also be of a 
light tint. 

In small beds it is generally better to employ 
only one species of plants for the "dots," bat 
where there is enough space the effect ia 
enhanced by mixing foliage plants with the- 
fiowering ones, the result being both richer andi 
softer. Dark-leaved Cannas, Ailanthus, Bicimu^ 
Eucalyptus, hardy Palms, striped Maize, Perilla,. 
and Cineraria maritima are all nsefiil for thia 
purpose, and can be combined or contrasted with 
their companions as desired. Endeavour \^ 
avoid using too many varieties of plants, which 
leads to patchineas, and aim at a brilliant^ bold 
effect. If there are a series of beds it is geneiallj 
better to arrange a scheme of colour for th» 
whole rather than for each individual bed. For 
instance, a scheme in crimson and pink, or ia 
scarlet and orange, or orange and yettew, rfiading 
in each case from the darkest in the centre of tbe> 
scheme to the lightest at the outside, will lo(^ 
far better than if one bed is scarlet, aaotiner 
yellow, and a third pink or blue. One word ot 
warning. Only employ plants whose shades yoa 
know ; do not trust to florists' descriptions. If 
you are not certain two plants will harmonise, 
replace one witii a foliage plant. The effect may 
be tamer than the proposed combination, bat it 
wiU not be an ^esore. /. B. Tumor. 



VEQETABLES. 



CABBAGE SUTTON'S "APBIL."^ 
For many years I had pinned my faith o» 
Ellam's Early as being the best Cabbage for eariy 
cutting, but I must now change that opinion vor 
favour of Sutton's April. I saw an espe<naU7 fine 
breadth of the latter recently. Sown on August 20^ 
and put out on firm, well-enriched, stiff soD, the 
plants took to their new quarters quickly, and' 
turned in ready for cutting quite in the first dajs^ 
of ApriL The heads are not large, but oempaet 
and of good colour, and are most tender and suc- 
culent, and, what is imiwrtant, there was not a 
" rogue " to be found in the batch. I look upon 
this Cabbage as a distinct advance upon alothen 
■for an early crop. E\ Molyneux, 
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«fW n ■ OTEWBB TMY PLAITS. 

PEIMULA COCKBURNIANA.* 
' UndsrI this name IMessn. Yeitoh allowed on 
^aeBclay last a Chinese Primnla new to gardens, 
which was properly awarded a Botanical Certia- 
«oate. So iar as the colour of the flowers is con- 
<e«iied« it differs from any other species of the 
^genvgknowntoas. From a tuft of oboyate oblong. 



exhibited oi Tuesday last, will serve to give a 
general idea of the habit of the plant ; but no 
doubt as the plants become stronger they will 
increase in stature. The colour of the flowers is 
a rich orange-scarlet ! This colouration is in itself 
remarkable, and its potentialities in the hands 
of the hybridiser excite the keenest anticipa- 
tions. In all the brilliant iQiow of Tulips and 
other flowers, this little Primrose undoubtedly 
took rank as the most interesting if not 




'CA'=<pCMRO>r t^ 



Fig. 137.— primula cockbubniaka, a new species collected in china by 
mb. b. h. wilson : flowebs of obange-scablet coloub. 



irregularly toothed, leaves, narrowed at the base 
«and slightly farinose,risesa8cape 3 to4 incheshigh, 

but which is said to attain to as much as a foot 
!in height in the wild state. At the top of this 
.ec3kpe are borne two to three whorls of flowers 

as in P. japonica, each whorl composed of three 
.to six blossoms. Mr. Worthington Smith's 

drawing, taken from the living specimen as 

» Primida Cockburniana, Hemsley, In Joum. Linn. Soc , 
xxix., 313 (1892).^P. PoissoDi Bimifis sed foliis teDuior- 
ibus fere obsolete dcDticulatis : Ecapo gracilLore; 
jQoribua mlDoribus; caljcis farinosi dentlbus deltoi- 
•dels; coroUae lobis retusis; bracteis minutls. Herba 
pwennis, glabrescens, Bcapo gracili 4-13 poll, alto; 
}floribu8 in verticilios 2—3 superpositos dispositis ; ver- 
iciUis 3-6 floris. Folia tenuia. oboTato oblonga, deor- 
-sum ansustata Bed non vere petiolata, apice rotundata. 
d— 4 poll, looga, priinum plus mlnusve pulverulenU 



the most conspicuous plant in the whole exhibi- 
tion. The Meconopais integrifolia attracted, as 
well it might, the admiration of all beholders, yet 
it must be remembered that this delightfully- 
coloured Poppy made its d^hut some time ago, and 
was illustrated in our columns in 1904, p. 210, 
whilst the humbler Primrose made its firet 
appearance only on Tuesday last. 

clto glabrescentia, obscure lobulata simul minute 
denticulata, venis primariis consplcuis. Floret circlter 
6 linead looga ct 9 llnejs lata, pedicellis gracilibus 
demum fere polllcaribus : calyx angttste campanulatus, 
ciroitcr 21inea8 longus, dentlbus erectis acutis ; corolla; 
glabrl tubus cylindratus, lobis obcordatis patentibus 
▼enosls. CapnUa deest. Easily recognised by its 
blender habit among tbe species having superposed 
whorls of flowers. W. B. U. 



SOCIETIES, 

THa BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAX;* 

Mat 23.— The display in the Hall of the Boyal 
Hortieultural Sodety oh Tuesday last soaroely equalled 
that of the {Previous meeting, but a very flue exhibitioB 
was nevertheless got together. Tulips were e^fieeially 
prominent, for in addition to the entries in the National 
Tulip Society's classes, most of the firms who mal^ 
the culture of these bulbous flowers a speoiality staged 
extensive groups of these showy plants. These 
were also commendable exhibits of Orohids, ei^tensivd 
collections of herbaceous and alpine flowers, a meri- 
toriouB display of Gloxiniaa, brilliant massos of florist's 
flowers— Pelargoniums, Oaleeolarias, Boses, Osnia- 
tions. Clematis, and a host of other things. A beau- 
tiful exhibit of forced fruit oame from the noted 
Crunnersbury House gardens, inelading Neetarines and 
Plums in pots. Many novelties were presented, com- 
prising several new species of Primulas from CfaHia» 
and varieties of the beautiful Onpo-Begelia type of lyis 
from Holland. 

The FfiuiT AND Ybqxtablx Ck>MifrrTBB awarded a 
Certificate of Merit to a new Cucumber. 

The Flobal Committbk recommended one First- 
class Certificate and three Awards of Merit ; while tike 
Orchid CoxicimB gave two First-dass Osrtifloalea 
and three Awards of Merit. 

The building was well filled with visitors during tiie 
afternoon, in fact access to the various exhibits was at 
times difficult. 

A Lbctube was given at 3 p.m. by E. M. Holmes, Ssq., 
on "Medicinal Plants, Old and New." 

A very large number of new Fellows were elected. 

noral Committee. 

PrtsefU : W. Marshall, Esq. (Chairman), and Messrs. 
Jas. Hudson. John Qreen, Geo. l^ieholson, J. F. 
McLeod, B. C. Notcutt, C. Bliek, J. Jennings, Wm. 
Howe, Chas. Dixon, Chas. Jeffries, H. J. Jones, 
Herbert Cutbuah, Chas. £. Shea, Wm. CuthbertSQ^ 
E. H. Jenkins, Wm. J. James, Chas. T. Druery. 

One of the showiest exhibits in the Hall was a batch 
of Gloxinias, set up by Messrs. John Peed k Sour, 
West Norwood, London. Both growing plants and 
cut flowers were included, the former exoellenUy 
grown and flowering f reel y . We have only space to name 
a few, and of these King Edward Vll. is of an intense 
acarlet colour, Countess of Warwick delicate rose- 
coloured, with a lighter throat, and very free flowering ; 
Coimtess of Ilchester resembles the last-named, but 
has a deeper shade of colour. C. Young is a merito- 
rious scarlet variety ; Empress of India was one of the 
largest flowers shown, it is of good purple colour. 
Messrs. Peed also exhibited a number of alpine plants 
(Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 

A display of Roses set up by Mr. Geo. Mount, Boae 
Nurseries, Canterbury, was magnificent. Sueh lovely 
varieties as Mrs. Edward Mawley, Uirioh Brunner, 
Capt. Hayward, White Maman Cochet, Frau Karl 
Drusehki, and Mr. John Laing were presented in large 
numbers in the best possible condition. The collection 
well merited the Silver-gilt Flora Medal awarded. 

Some good Boses were shown by Mr. Kirkwood, gr. to 
E. WoRMALD, Esq., 15, Berkeley Square, W. The 
varieties were Maman Cochet and white Maman 
Cochet. Fancy glass vases were requisitioned for their 
display. Mr. Kirkwood is evidently a successful 
cultivator, being able to stage so extensive a group 
and in such good quality (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson's Lane Nurseries, Upp^r 
Edmonton, brought a large collection of Gymno- 
(p-ammas, with small specimens of other Ferns and 
Selaginellas interspersed among them for relief. Many 
of the best species and forms of this handsome gem s 
of Ferns were included some of the most notable beirg 
G. pulchella var. Wettenhalliana, G orchracea, G* 
gracilis (an appropriate name), G. Alstonise, whoE'e 
pinnse, intensely covered with golden farina on their 
under surfaces, have their tips reflexed ; G. dobroy- 
dense, G. Cordreyi, Ac. (Silver Flora Medal). 

A batch of Onco-Regelia Iris sent from Holland I y 
Men. C. G. Van Tubbrgen, junr., of Zwanenburg 
Nurseries, Haarlem, excited great admiration. Theie 
are hybrid Irises between the regelia and Oncocyolus 
types. The flowers are delicately veined on groundworks 
of various shades, such as brown, lilac, violet, Ac. To 
one variety the Floral Committee granted an Awazd 
of Merit (see Awards) (Bronse Flora Medal). 
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Messn. Jab. YwiTCsTk Sons; King's Boad, Gheliea, 
«gain Btaged a namber of novelties. No fewer thaa 
four new Primulaj were presented, to one of which 
was granted an Award of Merit (see Awards). Primula 
nivalis farinosa has heliotropo-eoloured flowers that 
are dotted with tiny white spots. The under surfaces 
«! the leaves have a white fi^na, from which tie 
species evidently derives its name. The infloresocnoe 
is from 6 to 8 inches in height. Another species, 
P. Cockbumiazia,' has scarlet-orange-coloured flowers, 
and is illustrated on p. 331. Primula deflexa de- 
velops a tall inflorescence, the specimen shown being 
about 18 inches in height. It carries a dozen or more 
pale blue flowers of a pendulous habit. P. vittata is 
described under Awards. A batch of Clematis 
mohtana var. rubens formed a%triking feature (see 
Awards). We also noticed well - grown plants of 
Eehium Wildpreti, Lobelia tcnuoir var. rosea (see 
Awards), blue^coloured Hydrangeas, Boroni% poly- 
galifolia (a good greenhouse subject), iSchizanthus 
wis^toniensis. Cinerarias, &c. (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Messrs. Ca>'nxll k Sons, Swanley, Kent, exhibited 
a large number of herbaceous Calceolarias in pots, 
and a bright display of show Pelargoniums in vases. 
The. Calceolarias represented a first-class strain, sire, 
tjolour, and form being aU alike good (SilvergUt Flora 
Medal). ' 

Messrs. Sutton k Sons, Beading, exhibited a number 
t)f forms of Primula japonioa. The colours of the 
Howers were of many hues, ranging from almost white 
to dark crimson. The strain is evidently a desirable 
one. An edging of small Ferns and Isolepis gracilis 
gave a pleasing finish. ' 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
Middlesex, staged a number of greenhouse plantfu 
TTheir display of Carnations was excellent The 
variety Enchantress was prominent on a fancy stan<f. 
There were also earthenware baskets containing Sohiz- 
anthus wisetoniensis, Saxifraga pyramidalis (grown 
well). Auricula Queen Alexandra (a useful bedding 
variety of sulphur-yellow colour), Aphelexis humilis, 
derodendron Balfouri. The same firm displayed large 
•peeimen plants of Bougainvillca glabra Sanderiana 
and B. g. Cypheri, improved forms of the type, the 
letter having much larger bract8_I(Silver i^Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. Thos. Cbipps ft Son. Tunbridge Wells 
Nurseries, Kent, staged a'group of J Japanese Maples, 
similar to that displayed by them at the last meeting 
(Bronze Flora Medal). 

Mr. L. B. BussELL, Bichmcnd, furnished a lorg 
table with pot plants of Clematis. The \'ariety Ville 
do - Lyon has claret - coloured flowers. Edouard 
Desfosse is another good form with large mauve- 
coloured flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. T. S. Wabe, Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex, set 
up an excellent exhibit of flowering subjects, having in 
addition to a grand display of alpine and hardy flowers, 
some good Boses and Carnations ; hardy Orchids were 
included. We also noticed Polygonatum stellatum, 
Thermopsis montana (a Leguminous plant with spikes 
of pleasing yellow flowers), some well-grown examples 
of Ostrowskia inagnifica, and Anemone palmata alba. 
The Oriental Poppy "Duke of Teck" is an excellent 
scarlet variety (Silver BanksianlMedal). 

Messrs. Cutbush >k Son, Higfagate, London, N., 
showed flowering shrubs and alpine plants. The 
alpines were arranged toward the front, the back- 
ground being composed of Boses, Lilacs, Laburnums, 
Asalea?, Liliums, Paoonies, fto. Sarraoenia flava was 
ahown in flower. We also noticed a white form of 
lUetia hyacinthina. A batch of Lilium testsceum was 
prominent (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. G. Beuths, Keston, Kent, in addition to a fine 
display of Tulips, showed some good things among 
hardy plants. We noticed a pan of Occhis fusca, 
And^ another containing Cypripedium pubescens. 
Fritillaria recurva has a lovely flower. Gcntiana 
vema was shown well in this collection. 

Mr, Amos Pebry, Winchmor6 Hill, London, N., 
staged a batch of Phlox canadensis Perry's variety, a 
much improved form of the type. 

Mr. Pbichard, Christchurch, Hants, had a magni- 
ficent display of hardy plants, staged to advantage on 
the concert platform. The back row was furnished 
with tall spikes of Eremurus] Elwesianus, while Irises, 
Oriental Poppies, Lupins, and a host of other herba- 
ceous members were included. Papaver orientalo 
Parkmanni is of the richest scarlet colour (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs. P^CL ft Sons, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
showed a number of alpine and hardy plants, sprays of 



ornamental foliage, a collection of lilacs, snd a variety 
of flowering shrubs, interspersed with single Boses. 
Prominent among the latter was B. altajca, whose 
charming white flowers were developed in large 
numbers. Fagus tricolor and F. "Paul*s Yellow- 
margined" are two showy Beeches (Bronse Flora 
Medal). 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
showed a small collection of border-plants and a 
number of hardy Ferns. 

Mr. E. POTTEN, Camden Nursery, Cranbrook, Kent, 
showed a collection of named varieties of LUacs. The 
same exhibitor also brought an improved form of 
Trollius europaeus that attracted attention ; Boses, 
Aquilegias, Spiraeas, and other flowers completed the 
group. 

Messrs. J. Cheal ft Son, Lowfield Nurseries, 
Crawley, exhibited flowering sprays of trees and 
shrubs, named varieties of Lilacs, Azaleas, Cytisus 
purpureus, Cerds siliquastrum, a double foim of 
Prunus sinensis, ftc. 

Mr. Chab. Turner, Boyal Nurseries, Slough, 
exhibited a collection of Lilacs (Bronse Flora Medal). 

Miss WiLSHBBE, The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts (gr. 
Mr. J. Fitt), showed several interesting plants, 
indoding Haemanthus insignis in flower, sprays of 
Maekaya bella, forms of Lily of the Valley, including 
one with golden-striped foliage, ftc 

T. Martin, Esq., Treverby, South Devon, showed 
a hybrid Bhododendron, named sanguineum, which 
has heads of rich scariet-ooloured flowers. 

Messrs. Bell ft Sheldon, Castle Nursery, Guernsey, 
exhibited a new Carnation named Mrs. Bertie Bell. 
The form is irregular, but the dark-crimson flower is 
veiy fragrant 

Another new Carnation was presented by Mr. 
Phillips, gardener to J. H. Bebston, Esq., Hunsdon- 
bury. Ware, Herts. The colour is very similar to that 
of Mrs. Bertie Bell, but the flower is pompon-shaped, 
while the foliage is exceptionally strong in growth. 

Mr. BICUARD Akkeb, Addison Nursery, Kensington, 
staged Myrtles, Drosera rotundiflora, small pots 
containing Ericas, ftc 

Miss J. Eabterbrook, Fawkham, Kent, displayed a 
basket decorated with Sweet Peas, on a groundwork of 
Maidenhair Fern and Woodruff. 

Mr. B. BA8HU88EN, EastviUe Nurseries, Waltham 
Cross, showed a batch of Petunias grown in small pots. 
They represented a good type of these plants. 



First-class Certificate. 
ClemaiU montana rubens.— X coloured form of the 
well-known Clematis montana. The petals are suffused 
with pale-rose colour. The specimens exhibited were 
in small pots, and were crowded with their star-shaped 
flowers, thus proving the variety to be as floriferous as 
the older form. 

Awards of Mertt. 

Primula vittata, — A new Chinese species of strong- 
growing habit, developing a flowering-spike 18 or more 
inches in height. The flowers are disposed vertidllately 
and in more than one tier. The individual flowers are 
drooping, campanula te, about { inch across the mouth, 
and of a magenta-purple colour. The calyx tube is 
streaked with a white farina, that is also developed on 
the peduncle. The foliage is erect-growing, com- 
paratively narrow, and markedly serrate. 

Lobelia tenuior var. ro9ea.—AB the name indicates, 
a rose-coloured form of L. tenuior, figured in the 
Oardeneri' Chronicle, January 12, 1901, p. 46. The 
flowers are if anything larger than the blue form, and 
the colour resembles nothing so much as the bracts of 
Bougainviilea glabra. All the above came from Messrs. 
Jas. Veitoh ft Sons, Chelsea. 

Irit Penephone. — A beautiful hybrid Iris, of the 
type that created such an impression when first shown 
by Messrs. Tubergen, on May 17, 1904. It is of large 
substance, and j. has beautiful black markings on a 
groundwork of purple colour. The standards are 
erect and arching. Presented by C. G. Van Tubergen, 
Jun., Haarlem, Holland. 

Orohid Committee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (hon. secretary), De B. Crawahay, 
F. Wellesley, B. G. Thwaites, H. T. Pitt, J. Charles- 
worth, W. Cobb,^ G. F. Moore, J. W. Potter, A. A. 
McBean, H. G. Blorris, W. Boxall, W. H. Young, 
W. a White, H. J. Chapman, H. A. Tracy, H. Little, 
J. Colman, J. Douglas, H. Ballantine, and W. A. 
Bilney. 



There was a very good sliow'of Orchids, faidiidii^ 
some remarkably flne Odontoglossums. 

Baron Sir H. SohrOdbr, The DeU, Ectei, «i» 
awarded a Silver-gilt Flora Medal for an ezteniiTe 
groups in which were two fine examples ef Od«ito^ 
glossum X exoellens, with enormous bulbs and liae- 
spikes of flowers. The original was exhibited at tlm 
Orvdild Conference, Blay, 1885; also the finely4iloteh<(| 
O. erispum Lodani, and other spotted forms; 0. x 
Adriane varieties, O. oordatum, and other Odnitcv- 
glossums ; Cattleya Skinneri and its white variety a 
Mendeli ; two strong plants of Cypripedium caUosom 
SandersB, each with three flowers ; C. Lawrenoeaaum 
Hyeanum, large plants of C. x Euryale, C. x gnnde, 
C X snpereiUare, and other hybrids ; a fine example of 
Cymbidium Devonianum, Masdevallia tridactylitoi^ 
M. Wageneriana, M. bella, and other Masdevallisa ; 
Trichopilta erispa marginata, Nanodes Medusae, Den- 
drobium x illustre, Coehlioda Noezliana, and some 
Ladias and Lelio-Oattleyaa. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Boaslyn, Stamford HiU (gr., Ur. 
Thurgood), was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora Medal for 
a fine group rich in Odontogloasums, the stateliett 
among whidi was a ncble pUnt of Odontoglossom x 
Wilckeannm Pitti», with a fine spike of very krge 
yellow and red-brown flowers, and which had pre- 
viously been awarded a First-dass Certificate. On the 
present occasion a Silver-gilt Flora Medal was votdd to* 
Mr. Thurgood, the grower, for continued exceUenoe of 
culture. Other remarkably good Odontogloesums were- 
O. orispiim Princess Victoria, O. c. guttatnm, 0. c. 
Maud Bochford, O. c. " Fairy Footprints," and 0. e. 
Bosslyn variety, all finely spotted; O. Peseatorei 
Pitt's variety, one of the beet purple blotched varie- 
ties; O. X mulus, O. luteo-purpureum Vuylskdce- 
anum, O. X loochristyense harvongtense, and other 
hybrid Odontogloesums; Cattleya x Boehrsiana, awt 
the new and fine C. x Pittis (see Awards); 
Dendrobinm Victoria Begina, with flne blue-tipped 
flowers ; Lycaste x Balli» superba, Maxillaria Ssa- 
deriana, three good Angulo]^ dowesii, Cattleya inter- 
media Parthenia, alba and J^owryana; Brani^ 
maculata, Cypripedium calloaum Sander», and other 
Cypripediums ; Laelia purpurata varieties, including, 
the light-coloured Littleana and Busselliana ; various 
hybrid Cattleyas, Lelio-Cattleyas, and the singular 
green- flowered Epidendrum latilabre, an ally of £. 
umbellatum. 

H. S. GooDSON, Esq., Fairlawn, Putney (gr., Mr; 
G. E. Day), secured a Silver Flora Medal for a pretty 
and varied group, comprising good Odontoglossom 
erispum, O. x Adrians, O. Ilunnewellianum, sad 
other Odontoglossums ; Miltonia vexillaria Gioodsonis,. 
a very handsome bright purplish-roee flower (the 
specimen bore four spikes^ ; lielio- Cattleya x Good- 
soni (L.-C. X Phoebe x C. Mendeli), with bright 
orange-coloured flowers and violet-purple'front to the- 
lip ; some very good Cattleya Mendeli, and a finely- 
coloured C. Schrodern of the C. S. Pittiana das; 
C. Lawrenoeana, Lselio -Cattleya x Ascania, a remark- 
able form of Oncidium erispum, Coelogyne specioM» 
and many Cypripediums. 

iTbe Bight Hon. Lord Bothschild, Tring Park (gr.^ 
Mr. Arthur Dye), sent a fine specimen of Lelia pur- 
purata Tring Park variety, a dark-ooloured form of the- 
L. p. Brysiana dasa. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Auckland (gr., Mr. Matthews),, 
sent fine cut spikes of Lissoohilus Krebaii, Oncidiim^ 
sphaoelatum, and Broughtonia sanguinea. 

Francis Welleslet, Esq., Westfield, Hooking (gr. 
Mr. Hopkins), showed Laelia purpurata '^Mrs. B. A H. 
Mitchell," a pretty white form with violet-puipk- 
coloured disc to the lip ; Cattleya Skinneri ** Minnie,'^ 
silver- white with a purple base to the lip ; pypripedium 
Lawrcnoeanum ".Majestas," with a very fine d<mi 
sepal ; and Laelio-Cattleya x Lucia Westfield variety. 

Messrs. John Cowan k Co., Gateaore, Liverpool,, 
showed a lavender-tinted Cattleya Moeaiss, and Odon- 
toglossum erispum "Edith Bolton,'* a very smgulst 
form with the thick texture and broad petals of the 
O. c "Marjorie" dass, flowers white, the broad 
petals having a few reddish spots inside the maigiiH 
whieh is flecked with cinnamon- brown colour. 

C. J. Lucas, Esq., Wamham Court (gr. Mr. Duncan), 
showed Brassia Gireoudiana. 

John S. Moss, £sq., Wintershill House, Bishops 
Waltham, sent an inflorescence of a flne porpW 
blotched Odontogloesum erispum. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Enfield, staged a gronp 
in which were the handsomely spotted Odontogloesum 
erispum " Jeanette," and O. x Anderaonianum Lov'b 
variety, Cattleya intermedia alba, varieties of C. 
MoBsie, and good Dendrobium Bensone. 
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FiBST^ClASS CBRTIFiCATlS. 

Omrtpedium X Dtm Carlos "Bex" (Qodefroyw 
lenoodhilumxlAwpenoewiiiin), from Nobman C. Cook* 
BOK, Baq., Ckkwood, Wjlam (gr., Mr. H. J. Chapman). 
—Aflne improvenent on the original variety for which 
Mr. OooKflON previoufllj had a Certifioate. Flower laige 
•nd roond in aU its parts; upper sepal white with 
piJT"' dotted line*; the broad petals white, evenly 
■potted with porpla. Lip oreAm-white with purple 
upottmg at the opening of the pouch. 

O^tleya X Pittue (Harrisoniana x Sohilleriana).— 
A charming variety with several flowers on each spike, 
the mdmdual flowers approaching those of C. Schil. 
lenana in form, but of an uniform warm purplish-rose 
colour, with a few crimson snots on the sepals. Front 
lobe of the lip blush-white with dose strlation of dark 
rose colour. 

Award of Mkrit. 
BwidroUwn x Venus CooUon's variety (Falooneri x 
nobUe).— A very fine flower partaking moro of D. Fal- 
TOncri than the other fine Oakwood hybrid, D. x 
Venus grandiflorum, a lai^e and heavily - flowerM 
specimen of which was shown for comparison. Flowers 
white with rich rose-crimson outer halves to the 
Moments. Disc of lip of maroon and orange colours. 

OdorUoglostum x Luoasianum heaUmense (Hallii x 
cnstateUum), from Baron SchhOdeb (gr. Mr. Balkan- 
tyne).--Sepals and petals purplish-chocolate, except 
the pale-yeUow tips and margin. Lip c^m-white 
spotted with brown around the crest. 

Zygopetalwn x Crawthayanum (xanthinum x 
stapelioides), from De B. Crawshay, Esq. (gr. Mr 
Stables).— The largest and handsomest of the Pro- 
menaea section of Zygopetalura. The pretty dwarf 
plant bore two flowers, each 2J inches across ; golden- 
yellow with a greenish tint showing through from the 
back. Sepsis bearing a few, and the petals and Up 
numerous effectively-arranged purplish-red markings. 
The record says, " Cross made July 20, 1901 ; [resultant 
■ce^J sown February 9, 1902 ; [[plant] bloomed May 16, 
1905* 

BOTAKIOAL CeBTIFICATB. 

PolyitachyaSaroldiana, from Norman C. Coomon, 
Esq., whose son Habold sent the plant from the 
region of Lake Tanganyika.— A pretty tufted plaoi 
with short compressed pseudo-bulbs and bright-green 
leaves. The short inflorescences bore five flowers, each 
nearly 1 inch across, and white with a greenish tint on 
the sepals. 

CULTUBAL COMIfBNDATION. 

To Mr. May, gr. to J. B. Joel, Esq., Northaw 
House, Potters Bar, for an enormous plant of Cypripe- 
dium Bothtchildianum in fine health, and bearing 
Uiree tall spikes, each with five flowers open and one 
bud. A noble specimen. 

J^BroismiB and Tulip Committee. 

'^^''!!^'-*.^. ^' ^""y (Chairman); and Messrs. 
Kobert Sydenham, John R. de C. Boscawen, R. W. ' 
WaUace, J. T. Bennett - Ptte, James Walker, W, 
Poupari^ B. A. Bowles, O. Keuthe, Walter T. War^ 
J. D. Pearson, and Chas. H. Curtis, Secretarv. 

Messrs. Wallace k Co., Colchester, had a fine 
eollection, among them highly-developed blooms of 
Maigaret, Gala Beauty, Gesneriana rosea, G. lutea, 
Madame Krelage, CUira Butt. Mrs. Farncombe 
Saunders, and several of the May-flowering species 
and varieties (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. Babb & Son, King Street. Covent Garden, 
staged a laige and varied collection, which included 
Clara Butt, The Moor, Snowdon (white tinted pink). 
Baron de la Tonnag, YeUow Goblet (deep yellow). 
Early Dawn, Caledonia, Emanuel Sweet, Ac ; also 
quite a collection of rectified English Tulips and others 
(SUver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. A. Dickson k Sons, Belfast and Dublin, 
staged a fine and striking collection, among them 
Yellow Queen, Duchesse de Modena, Nauticus, Royal 
Blue (of a novel colour), Geenerianae lutea, Jaune d*(Euf , 
The Dove, Suzon, La Tulipe Noire (very dark), Giand 
Master, Bronze King, Mrs. Moon, The Fawn, Ac.' 
(Saver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 'staged a repre- 
sentative collection ; some of the best were Cordelia 
(purple-rose), Edmee, Landella, Margaret, Isabella, 
Mrs. F. Saunders, Bouton d'Or (very fine flower). The 
Sultan, Ac. (SUver-gilt Banksian Medal) 

Messrs. Hogg & Robebtson, Mary Street. Dublin, 
staged a fine collection of superbly -developed flowers, 
which included Vitellina, Bouton d'Or, Millet (rich 



dark ojmson), Theodore Jorisen, Ges. lutea. The 
Fawn, Yellow Perfection, Mrs. F. Saunders, Maeros- 
pila. Glow, Faerie Queen, Mrs. Moon, Sultan, Exquisite, 
Louis Memmerel (a fine rose self). Bride of Haariem, 
Margaret, Madame Krehige, Firefly, ke, (Silvei-gilt 
Banksian Medal). 

Mr. G. Rbuthb, New Plant Nursery, Keeton, had 
some finely-developed flowers, such as Isabella Whistler, 
Buffon, Emilee, Hany Veitch, Rose Queen, Ac. (SUver 
Banksian Medal). ^ 

Mr. A. Wilson, Spilsby, also had a coUection of the 
leading Darwin and May-flowered varieties in well- 
developed blooms (Silver Banksian M^dal). - 

Messrs. Vkttch k Son, Chebea, had Bfargaret (very 
fine); Mrs. Krelage, Salmon King, Caledonia, CUude 
OlUot, Early Bird, .Ajua Fibulowna, with "Parrot*' and 
other varieties. 

Messrs. W. Bull k Sons, King's Road, Chelsea, had 
a small collection, the blooms being rather undersized 
on the whole, but containing some good varieties. 



AWABDS OF MkBIT. 

The following new varieties received Awards :— 
Whistler, Darwin. — Bronzy-crimson-flamed and 

feathered with soariet ; dark base. A fine bold flower. 

From Mr. G. Rbuthb. 

Innoceruie,—A May- flowering variety, with long, 
pointed petals; white with yeUow base. A fine 
addition. 

Quaintness, having a rosy-lilac flame on each petal, 
with broad golden margin and golden base. A very 
fine late-flowering variety of good form. 

The two foregoing varieties were from Mr. W. T. 
Wabb, Inglescombe Nurseries, Bath. 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: Mr. A. H. Pearson (Chairman); and 
Messrs. H. Somers Rivers, O. Thomas, C. Foster, J. 
Jaques, G. Reynolds, F. Lane, Geo. Keif, J. Lyne, H. 
Parr, John Basham, Horace J. Wright, Edwin Beckett, 
A. Dean, S. Mortimer, Geo, Woodward. 

The principal exhibit brought before this Committee 
was a splendid collection of early- forced fruit, shown 
by Mr. Jas. Hudson, gr. to Lbofold db Rothschild, 
Esq., Gunnersbury House, Acton. Three trees of 
" Cardinal " Nectarines and one of Early Rivers* Plum, 
' all well furnished with fruits, were staged as the back- 
ground, and in front were arranged boxes and baskets' 
of Cherries, Peaches, Plums, and Strawberries. Cher- 
ries were more numerous, and included the varieties 
Belle de St Tronc, Bigarreau de Sehreken, Governor 
Wood, May Duke, Early Rivers (a box of perfect 
fruiU), Empress Eugenie, Frogmore Early Bigarreau, 
Guigne d'Annonay, and Elton Cherry. A box of 
Royal Sovereign Strawberries looked tempting (Silver 
Knightian Medal). 

A dozen punnet baskets of Royal Sovereign Straw- 

berries were shown by Mr. C. Page, gr. to J. B. FoB- 

TBSCUE, Esq., Dropmore, Bucks. The fruits were 

splendiiUy finished, and received a Cultural Com- 

. mendation. 

A box of Strawberries was also staged by the Earl of 
POBTSMOUTH, Whitchuroh, Hants (gr., Mr. R. Percy). 
Mr. Jas. Fitt, the Fythe Gardens, Welwyn, Hants, 
showed a dieh of Vilmorin's Early Dwarf French 
Butter Bean. The pods are butter-yellow in colour. 

AWABD OP MbBIT. 
Cucumher Delicacy.— The fruits are very dark in 
colour, about 14 inches in length, with a good base, 
and one that is not greatly attenuated, thus rendering 
almost the whole of the berry edible. It was raised 
from Matchless x Aristocrat. Shown by Mr. S. 
MOBTIHBB, Rowledge, Famham, Surrey. 



ITATIONAL TULIP. 

May 23.— The Committee of the above Society are to 
be congratulated on the extent of -their twelfth annual 
Southern Exhibition on above date, and, considering the 
retarding character of the season, on the geneial good 
quality of the exhibits. Miss Willuott was successful 
in several classes, the warm southern position of her 
garden being in her favour ; ner stand of six dissimilar 
breeders was reall} superb. Lancashire sent its usual 
contingent of exhibitors, also Cambridge. There was 
excellent competition in all the leading classes, and 
visitors appeared to be greatly interested in the 
brilliant markings of the rectified fiowers, and the 
richness of many of the self breeders. Manchester 



representatives pronounced it the very best Tulip 
Exhibition which had been held during the last fifteen 
years, and the Southern Show has now leaped into the 
first position. It was interesting to note that seveial 
counties sent competitora ; flowers oame from Wales, 
Cheshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and elsewhere, which 
goes to show that there has been a great growth of 
interest in the old-fashioned florists' Tulip. 

JUclified Tulips,— Jn the competitive classes there' 
were some stubborn fights for 1st positions. With 
twelve dissimihu-, two flamed and tiro feathered in 
each class, Mr. J. W. Bbntlkt, Stakehill, Manchester, 
was placed 1st, having good, even, bright^ wellroarkad 
blooms of flamed Lord Stanley and Samuel Barlow, 
and feathered Garibaldi and Masterpiece, flamed by- 
bloemeuB Talisman and Chancellor, feathered byUoe- 
mens Hannah and Elisabeth Pegg, flamed roses Annie 
McGregor and Lady C. Gordon, feathered roses Sarah 
Headley and Modesty. Mr. C. W. Nkbdham, Kelms- 
oott, Hale, Cheshire, came 2nd with flamed iMMuxes 
Samuel Barlow and Sir J. Paxton, feathered biarres' 
Masterpiece and W. Wilson, flamed bybloemens Geo. 
Ed. Sohofield and Adonis, feathered byblosmen^ Bertha 
and Trip to Stockport, flamed roses Mabel and Annie 
McGregor, feathered roses Modesty and Mrs. Lea. 
Miss WiLLMOTT, Great Warley, was 3rd with some 
well-marked flowers. Other prises were awarded. 

In the class for six blooms, one feathered and one 
flamed in each class, Mr. A. D. Hall, Harpenden, 
Herts, was 1st among six competitors, having flamed 
bizarre Samuel Barlow, feathered bizarre Everard, 
flamed bybloemen Geo. Edward, and feathered Elizabeth. 
Pegg, flamed rose Annie McGregor, feathered rose 
Mabel 2nd, Mr. J. W. Bbntlbt, with bizarre flamed 
Lord Stanley, feathered bizarre Sulphur, flamed 
bybkemcn Talisman, feathered bybloamen Duchess of 
Sutherland, rose flamed Mabel, and feathered rose 
Modesty. 3rd, Miss Willmott. 

With three feathered Tulips Miss Willmott was- 
placed 1st, having bizarre Lord Lilford, bybloemen 
Bessie, and rose Modesty. Mr. J. W. Bbntlby was 
2nd with bizarre William Annabel, bybloemen Queen 
of May, and rose Modesty, There were seven entries 
in this class and seven in that for three flamed, the 
awards going as follows: Ist, Mr. W. Pktbbb, 
Hartington Grove, Cambridge, who had bizarre S. 
Barlow, rose Mabel, bybloemen Duchess of Sutherland. 
Mr. J. W. BE.VTLET oame 2nd with bizarre Samuel 
Barlow, rose Mabel, and bybloemen May Queen. 
Mies Willuott was placed 3rd. 

Breeder Tulips.— Borne highly-finished blooms were 
shown in these classes, and Miss Willmott proved 
very successful in several classes. There were eight 
stands of six dissimilar blooms, Miss Willmott taking, 
the Ist prize with bizarres Goldfinder and Hepworth's 
180, roses Apne McGregor and Industry, bybloemena- 
Janette and l^f&rtin*s 117— a meritorious half-dozen 
flowers. Mr. A. D. Hall was 2nd, also with some 
very good blooms of bizarres 'Alfred Lloyd and Sir J. 
Paxton, roses Loveliness and Rose Hill, bybloemens 
Ashmorle's 112 and Adonis. 3rd, Mr. C. W. Nibdham. 
With three dissimilar breeders, one of each class, Misa 
Willmott was also 1st with bizarre Hepworth's 15/64^ 
rose Mrs. Barlow, and bybloemen Bridesmaid. S^d, 
Mr. A. Chatib, Cambridge, with bizarres Sir J. 
Paxton, Mrs. Barlow, and Bridesmaid. 

Single Blooms of Rectijied Flowers.— Flamed bizarre 
Samuel Barlow was placed 1st and 2nd, both from 
Mr. BsirrLRT; Sir J. Paxton was 8rd. Feathered 
bizarre : Miss Willmott was 1st vrith Lord Stanley ; 
the 2nd and 3rd flowers were not named. Feathered 
rose : Miss Willmott was 1st with Modesty, and 3rd 
with Miss Nightingale ; Mr. Bbntlby taking 2nd witb 
Sarah Headley. Flamed rose : Miss Willmott was 1st 
and 2nd with Annie McGregor; and Mr. Bbntlbt 3rd 
with Aglaia. The best feathered bybloemen was 
Elizabeth Pegg, but the name of the exhibitor was not 
apparent ; Miss Willmott came 2nd with Mrs. Jack- 
son, and 3rd with Guide. The best flamed bybloemens 
were Talisman from Mr. Bbntlbt, and he was 3rd with 
Chancellor ; Mr. Hall was 2nd tvith Geoiige Edward. 

Breeder Tulips.— BhaareB : lst» Alfred Lloyd, shonn 
by Miss Willmott ; tho variety Wm. Lea w|m 2nd, 
but the exhibiti*r's name was not found ; Mr. Cmatbb 
was 3rd with James Smith. Bybloemens: Talismar, 
from Miss Willmott, who was also 2nd with Leach's 
No. 1, and 3rd with Jeannette. Roses: Ist, Mr. A. 
Chateb with Mrs. Barlow ; 2nd, Miss Willmott with 
Annie McGregor, and 3rd with Lady Grosvenor. 

The Samuel Barlow Memorial Prizes.— These com- 
memorate the services rendered to the advancement of 
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th<d Tulip, by the late Mr. Samuel Barlow, and five 
pdzea are offered in a spedal clan for two rectified 
Tulips, one feathered and one flamed, of any olaes. 
ICr. J. F. £sw, Southend, was placed 1st. 

The following classes were open to growers of liviited 
«>llections of English Tulips :— Six dissimilar reefifled 
blooms, Mr. J. F. Kew was 1st With bizarres Sir Ji 
Paston and Sulphur ; bybloemens King of the Universe 
JBd Adonis ; rose Mabel and one unnamed ; 2ad, 
Mir. HL W. Hall, Oambridge. With three feathered 
bloMUi'Mr. Hall was 1st with bizarre Sir J. Paxtop, 
•bybtomen King of the Universe and rose Lloyds 200 ; 
Mr. J. F. Kew came 2nd with bizarre Richard Head^ey, 
bybksmen Elizabeth Pegg, and rose Modesty, '^ith 
thM flamed, Mr. J. F. Kkw came 1st with Sir ^. 
Piston, Chancellor dnd Mabel ; Mr. Hall being 2iid 
with Samuel Barlow, Elizabeth Pegg and Herofaie. 
In) the dass for three dissimilar breeders Mr. Kkw was 
the^only exhibitor, baring John Wills, Elizabeth Pegg, 
and- Kate Connor. 

Premier BlootM,—Th% premier feathered flower was 
.biaarre William Annabel, a finely -marked flower, exhi^ 
bitedby Miss WiLUfOTT. .The premier flamed bloom 
was bizarre Samuel Barlow, from Mr. J. W. Bkntlbt. 
'The premier breeder was bybloemen Bridesmaid, frooi- 
Mr. A, Chatkh. 



The Leoture. 

A lecture was delivered by Mr. E. Mobxll Holmki 
-on M^dieini^ Plants Old and New. The Lecturer pointed 
cvt'tbat although horticulture must have begun at a 
veiry early period of civilisation, the plants required for 
medicinal use were chiefly collected from the fields and 
weeds and were not specially cultivated. Even 
in the time of the Greeks and Romans, although 
horticulture had made great strides and pip- 
less Apples and Grapes were known, Violets 
and Roses were found in winter, yet there is no record' 
of distinct physic gardens. It was only in the records 
of monasteries, abbeys, and nunneries in the Middle 
Ages that we found any mention of a physic garden or 
portion set apart for the cultivation of medicinal herbs, 
usually near the surgeon's residence, and distinct from 
•another portion of the garden retained for culinary 
herbs. One of the first lists of plants cultivated in 
these physic gardens was given in the Capitulary of 
Ckwitmofffte, Subsequently wealthy citizens had 
physic gardens, and during the reigns of the Tudoro 
ihere were physic gardens under the .charge of the 
apothecary who attended Royalty. Private physic 
gai^ens were followed by municipal physio gardens, 
and these developed into the modem botanical gardens 
to which modem horticulture owes so much. De- 
scriptive catalogues of the plants grown in.tbe8e gaidens,' 
and-containing an account of their medieinal propertiea 
were- published by their owners and formed the 
*'herbals" on which domestic medical treatment was 
based until the early part of the last century, when a 
large number of medical plants described in them were 
omitted from the. pharmacopoeias, and the herhals 
were succeeded by more advanced works on the mecR- 
ciiAJ plants ofiioial and the pharmacopoeias. During 
the later half of the eighteenth century, the growth of 
the population led to an increased demand for medicinal 
plants ^and their preparations, and the cultivation of 
these was carried on on an agricultural rather than on a 
horticultural scale. The increasing use of quinine led 
to cultivation of Cinchona bark on a large scale in 
India and Ceylon, followed by that of Coca in various- 
colonies. The Lecturer also alluded to the cultivation 
of Indian Hemp for medicinal purposes, and to the 
ancient and more extensive cultivation of the opium 
Poppy in various countries. The lecture was illustrated 
by numerous photographs, showing ancient garden^, 
also the cultivation of medicinal plants in farms in this 
country, and of Cinchona and Opium in India. 



INTERNATIONAL 

HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIOH 

AT PARIS ^ 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. - Southern Rhodesia : 
Information for Bettlcra. Soutliem Rhod esia is here said 
to offer prospects for successful farming opera! ions, and 
to bo specially favourable fprraisiug Maize, Wheat, Root 
crops. Tobacco and CoUod. This publicatiou Is attrac- 
tively illustrated, and contains maps aud illusi rations 
useful to IntendiDg nettlfvs.—Tramactiona oj the Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society: Vol. xviil., Jubilee 
Volume. Among the contents are tlio President's 
Address, Forestry in Britain the Last Fifty Yearn, 
Reports on Excursions, PJanting Waste Land for 
Profit, G. U. MaoDouald; Colorado Variety of the 
Douglas Fir, the Douglas Fir Plantation at Tay mount, &c. 



MAt 20 TO 2G.~An International Horticultural 
Exhibition was opened by President Loubet, who was 
acoompanied by Madame Loubet, on May 20, in the 
building known as Oours-la-Beine, Paris. Two separate 
buildings, erected in 1900, were utilised for this purpose,, 
and a temporary structure of large sise was erected 
between them to connect the two. The buildings thus 
joined, eovered an immense area, and at the same 
time their appearance was perfectly harmonious. 

The deputation from the Boyal Hortionltnral 
Society, mentioned on p. 328, awarded a large number 
of inedals for exceptional exhibits, and those included 
two Gold Medals to the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Vilmorin, Andrieux et^'db. Messrs. W. Cutbush k 
Sons were the only En^^h nurserymen represented by 
an exhilnt, but visitors from England were numerous, 
and it has to be remembered that the near approach of 
the Temple Show may have deterred some of them 
from making exhibits. The show was remarkable for 
thedifplAys of Rhododendrons, Pelargoniums, Annuals 
in flower, and flowering plants generally ; also for 
devices of florists* flowers and collections of vegetables. 

The disposition of the exhibits and the constituents 
in every exhibit were beyond praise, and the display 
afforded effects much superior to those of any 
exhibition we have attended in Britain. In connection 
with the event, which lasted over nine days, there 
were several social gatherings and receptions, in 
addition to a congress for the discussion of matters 
relating to the cultivation of i^nts, &c. Some details 
of the show are given below. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Herr W. Pfxtzbb, Stuttgart, Germany, exhibited a 

Slant of a species of Ficui, brought from the " Cdte 
'Ivorie," having lanceolate, acuminate leaves 1 foot in 
length, and 1 inch across in widest Mrt ; also a new 
Aloe from Madagascar. Verbena by brida "Etoile de 
Stut<«gart " had white flowers with a vivid red stripe on 
each petal, and making a coloured star upon each 
flower, being veiy effective. 

A plant of Davidia invducrata, about 4 feet high, 
was shown by M. G. Bouchkr, nurseryman. Avenue 
d'ltalie, Paris. 

A magnificent plant of the new Anthurium **Il- 
lustr^e," a variety exhibited first at Ghent seven years 
ago, was included in a group of Codiasumi, Marantas, 
Nepenthes, and other choice foliage plants shown by 
Messrs. Chaktiubr Fr^rbs, Mortefontaine, Oise, who 
had an excellent collection of Sonerillas and Bertolo- 
nias. Other new plants shown by Messrs. Chantrier 
were as follows :—Codi«eum "Duchesse de Gramont" 
(Silver-gilt Medal), a variety with broad leaves, the older 
ones b^ng coloured green, yellow, and red, and about 
twelve of the younger ones wholly of a light red colour. 
This was a well-grown plant of a very beautiful variety.. 
Ksmpferia Roscoeana (Silver-gilt Medal) was a plant 
with broad, ovate leaves, with recurved margins, coloured 
with shades of green and brown. A species of Maranta 
from Brazil (Silver-gilt Medal), having perfectly areen 
leaves about !( foot long and nearly as wide ; also Musa 
sapientum rubra, which has been already illustrated in 
these columns. 

ORCHIDS. 

The most important class for Orchids was one 
for 100 specimens in pots. The coveted Prix 
d*Honneur was awarded to M. A. Marcoz, nurseryman, 
YiUeneuve St. Georges (S.-et O.), and the same 
exhibit was awarded a Silver-gilt Flora Medal by the 
deputation from the Royal Horticultural Society 
(England). Among the most beautiful plants in the 
exhibit were excellent specimens of Odontoglossum- 
crispum in very choice varieties, Phalnnopsis grandi- 
flora, P. Rimestadtiana, Lselia purpurata, L. tenebrosa, 
Cypripedium Rothschildianum. many Cattleyas, On- 
cidiums, Miltonias, &c. An Oncidium shown as 0. 
species had magnificent flowers of great substance and 
rich brown-and-yellow colours. It is of the tvpe of O. 
crispum, but of higher merit. 2nd, M. G. Lesueub, 
65 bis, Quai Pr^ident Carnot, Saint Cloud, Scine-et- 
Oise. 

The best collection of Laelias, Cattleyas, and Lsello- 
Cattleyas came from M. CUAS. Marox, nurseryman, 
Brunoy, whose largest plant was a well- flowered speci- 
men of L.-C. Mozart (Cattleya lobata x C. Law- 
renceana). There were sixteen open flowers, and all of 
them were richly coloured, the colour in the lip being 
especially good. The curious Cirrhopetalum Mastersi- 
anum was shown in beautiful condition, with eight of 
its remarkable brownish, old - gold coloured flowers 
arranged in a Ecmicircle at the end of the peduncle. 



Laslia-Cattleya x Hyeana and C.-C. callistoglooa were 
very good. 

A dass for Vandas, Phalenopeis, and Aeridee vu 
won by M. Albxandrb R£gnxer, nurseirman, 44, 
Avenue Marigny, Fontenoy-sous-Bois (Seme), llie 
Phalsenopsis were best represented in this group, and 
were of one species only, P. amabilis. A ^lant of P. g, 
Dayana var. Begnieri having twenty-six extrem«lj 
fine flowers on one spike was given a special award of s 
8ilver<f;ilt Medal. Vanda ocBrulesoens and Bevenl 
species of Aerides were also shown. A speeinen of 
A. Banderiana superba, almost like a bush, with grovtb 
nearly 4 feet high, bearing profuse and vigorou- 
looldng foliage, was given the special award of a Silver- 
gilt Medal, although not in flower. There are fewneh 
Bpecimons in which the leaves have been retained io 
the bsM as th^ have been in this instance. A bjbikl 
Cattleya obtained from a cross between Lelia pni- 
purata and Cattleya Mendeli, and bearing the name ef 
C Regnieri, was also awarded a Silver-gilt Medsl, at 
shown by M. Rbgnibr. It is specially remarkable for 
its extremely laigC, broad-spreading, richly-marked 
labeUwn. 

In a class for a collection of twenty*five Orchids in 
flower, M. Maostb, 15, Boulevard de Boulogne, Bon- 
legne-sur-Seine, was awarded a Gold Medal for in 
excellent exhibit. 

M. PCGOURD had an interesting exhibit of Ordiidi 
indigenous to the Forest of FontaineUeau and its 
surroundings ; species of Listera, Ophrys, and Orchii 
were representee! (Silver Medal). 

M. ROBBRT Lbbaudt, amateur, 24, Rue de Hesmei, 
Bougival, Seine-et-Oise, included some verv pretty 
specimens in a collection of fifty Orchid ptanti, for 
which he obtained the Ist price, l^tonia vexiUazia and 
Lelio - Cattleya x cinnabarina being noteworthy. 
Messrs. Duval et Fils, Versailles, who were j[»lseed 
2nd, had a very pretty specimen of Cattleya Skumsri, 
Ac 

STOVE FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Duval kt Fils, 8, Rue de rErmitage, 
Versailles, were awarded a Gold Medal for an excel- 
lent collection of twenty distinct varieties of Anthu- 
rium Scheraerianum. We noticed Etandard (deep 
red), Geneml Marcitte (motUed), and La Belle Fusee 
(mottled), as being among the best. Messrs. Duval 
had other exhibits of Anthurium, and groups of vdl- 
grown C^ladiums, for which Gold Medals were awarded 
them. 

A very fine collection of stove and greenhouse plants, 
including a few Orchids, such as Vanda teres, Miltonia 
•pectabilis, Ac, was shown from the LoxembonK 
gardens. 

A magnificent specimen of Phoenix canarienna, from 
M. J. ViLLBBiNOXT, La Victorine Nursery, Niee, vai 
awarded a Gold'MedaL 

Some seedling varieties of Anthurium in flower came 
from the authorities of the Royal School of Horticulture 
of Florence (Italy). Some of the spathes were of the 
Andreanum type, but others were of very much laijger 
size, and almost green in colour. A variety nsmed 
Madame Valasti, with a broad, pure white epathe, 
was remarkable, and several others of deep red cokwr 
possessed considerable horticultural value. The 
exhibit was awarded a large Gold Medal, and bj the ! 
Royal Horticultural Society (England) a Silver Flon 
Medal. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum variety, shown by Mean. 
DX BofiSCH^BB k Co., Eecheren, Antwerp (Belgimn), 
was a magnificent specimen in a tub, which bore a veiy 
large number of good spathes, resembling those of the 
variety * * Wardii " (large Silver-gilt Medal). The same 
exhibitors had a collection of Anthuriums for which a 
large Silver -gilt Medal was awarded. 

Stove and greenhouse plants from Messrs. L V. 
Chabon Fils, nurserymen, Paris, wore capital, and 
induded Palms of sixes and appearance such as se 
never see at exhibitions except when visiting Ghent or 
other places on the Continent. Anthuriums from tite 
same amateur were excellent, and a variety of the A. 
Andreanum type named Robert Lebaudy, was as good 
as can often be seen ((Sold Medal). Each of the fourteen 
plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine were 3| feet { 
across, and in as perfect condition and flower as we 
are accustomed to sec this popular plant in December. 
It would appear that the Parisians flower the variety 
during the greater part of the year. 

The best Caladiums were shown by M. Bobbrt 
Lbbaudt, amateur, Bougival (S.-et-0.) (gr., M. J. 
Page). The specimens in this exhibit were in large- 
sized pots, and being weU-developed, highly- coloured, 
choice plants, were more nearly equal to the quality 
of the oest plants exhibited at our own shows. The 
Prix d'Honneur was awarded them. The same amateur 
was awarded the Prix d'Honneur for Codi»uffli 
(Crotons), which, though good, would not surprise 
Englishmen. 

Messrs. Rivoibe, P^bb bt Fils, nurserymen, Lyons, 
exhibited a considerable number of Caladiums as nsail 
plants, but representative of the choicest varietieB 
(Silver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Anatolb Cobdonnibb bt Fils, Bailleul, 
obtained a (Sold Medal for Codiaeums (Crotons), thei(»- 
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I being from 3 to 4 feet higb, and of good culture 
and deyelopment. 

The Syndicat Horticolb de iJi Region Pabisi- 
KNNE made a display with Palms, Viburnums, Lilacs, 
Hydrangeas, Pelargoniums, Bougainvilleas, Roses, &c. 
(Gold Medal and Royal Horticultural Sooiety^s Silver 
Flora Medal). 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERING PLANTS. 

The zonal Pelargoniums from M. E. Poibikb, nursery- 
man, YersaUles, in which the colours were bedded out 
in triangles and panels of different shapes, formed 
one of the brightest features of the show. The 
plants were grouped in beds which surrounded three 
sides of a little grass lawn, and the Pelargoniums repre* 
sented an arch lying on the ground. The varieties were 
of the very best and represented the brightest colours, 
whilst the cultivation and arrangement of the plants 
could hardly have been better carried out. The exhibit 
.was awarded a Prix d'Honneur, and from the Roval 
Horticultural Society (England) a Silver-gilt Flora Medal. 

M. Ch. Molin, Lyons, had a group of decorative 
Pdargoniums in pots, and F. Foucard Fils, 
Orleans, another group of similar plants (a Gold Medal 
and Silver-gilt Medal respectively). 

Messrs. Pibknbs et Larigaldis, Successeurs Mar- 
chands Grainiers, 14, Qua! de la M^gisserie, Paris, wexw 
awarded a Gold Medal for an extensive group of 
Gannas flowering in pots. Most of the varieties were 
similar to those shown so well in England by Messrs. 
H. Oannell k Co., but Cur4 (yeUow), In^t (rich 
aprioot colourX and Comte de Boudiard (rose-colour), 
were of fine merit and less familiar (Large Gold Medal). 

Messrs. BauABDsr Barbie, Fontenoy, also obtained 
a Gold Medal for Gannas. 

Metrosideroe floribunda was grown grandly by 
M. Derudder, Nurseryman, Versailles, as standard 
.plants 4 feet high, and covered freely vrith flowers. 
There were some two dozen plants, and the brilliant 
red colour was very effective, the plants being equal to 
any we have seen at Ghent or other continental shows 
(Gold Medal and Royal Horticultural Society's SOver- 
gilt Medal). 

M. Aug. Nonin, Nurseryxnan, 20, Avenue de Paris, 
Chatillon-sous-Bagneux, exhibited Marguerite "Coro- 
nation,*' a very lafge-flowcred Fuchsia named Robert 
Blatry, also Begonia gigantea, Impatiens Holste, with 
exceedingly bright orange-red coloured flowers (very 
noteworthy). Carnations, Pelargoniums, &c., and was 
awarded several honours. 

The only important exhibit of Cactaceous plants was 
shown by M. Charles Simon, St. Ouen (Seine), but 
this was of very large extent, the group of Phyllo- 
oactus alone including several hundreds of plants in 
infinite variety, as well as of Mamillarias, Echinopsis, 
Cereus, Aloe, Agaves, Echinocactus, Opuntias, Euphor- 
bias, &c. There were numerous weU - cultivated 
specimens. The group was awarded a Prix d'Honneur, 
«nd a Royal Horticultural Society's Silver MedaL 

Gloxinias, representing the best French strains of 
spotted varieties as well as a few plants that were 
more of the tvpe of English florists, were shown 
grandly by Bleesrs. G. Fargeton Fils, 38, Rue 
'Saumuroise, Angers. Two varieties were especially 
interesting, one of which had flaccid foliage that could 
be bent quite easily without breaking,, an advantage 
when moving the plants or when arranging them near 
toother plants, and the other possessing rich cherry 
red-coloured flowers with three paler stripes on each 
segment. The first-mentioned variety was called 
Madame Rende Fargeton, and the other Madame Louis 
Faigeton (Gold Medal and Silver Flora Medal from ' 
Royal Horticultural Society, England). 

Messrs. Vallerand Fr^rbb, of Asni^res and 
Tavemey, also showed Gloxinias of very commendable 
merit, and they had a group of tuberous-rooted 
Begonias that would compare favourably with exhibits 
we may expect next week at the ''Temple." The 
'variety Ph^nom^ne or Monstruoea, a yellow flower, 
was one of the most curious developments we have yet 
observed in what is known as the ''crested" section. 
" Rouge trte fonc4 " was a single flower of extraordinary 
deep crimson colour. Caladiums from the same firm, 
and the exceedingly brightly - flowered Scutellaria 
Moemiana from the same firm were also worthy of 
remark (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Billiard Barrib, Fontenay, also showed 
Gloxinias ((3old Medal). 

M. Arthur Billard, Succr., nurseryman. Avenue 
des Pages, Le Vesinet, was awarded a Gold Medal for 
a group of Tuberous-rooted Begonias, in which the 
types known in England were represented in good 
condition by plants of moderate size. 

M. Aug. Chantin, Rue de I'Anaril Monchez, Paris, 
-was also awarded a Gold Medal for Roses. 

The exhibits of Carnations included a good one from 
M. Joachim Idot, gr. to Madame Ernest Dormeuil, 
'3, Rue de Saint (>ermain, Croissy. These plants were 
Tin potp, and the varieties of the Souvenir de la Mal- 
xnaison type and of the " Tree " section were good, but 
act better than we are accustomed to see in England. 

A collection of exotic species of economic plants was 
«hown by M. GfODEFROY-LEBEUF, 4, Impasse Girardon, 
^aris, Montmartre ; and another by the Minister for 
^THE Colonies, Jardin Colonial, Paris. 



HARDY PLANTS. 

Messrs. Catecx et Lb Clbrt, 8, Quai de la 
M^gisserie, Paris, showed varieties of Tropseolum, said 
to have been obtained' from crosses between T. Lobbi 
and T. peregrinum (oanariense). They were of slender 
growth, very fiorif erous, and had ladniated petals. A 
pretty Calceolaria named "Phare" was also shown by 
this firm, and beds of annuals, Cinerarias, Ice, for 
which a Gold Medal, &c, was awarded. 

Messrs. Paillet Fils, Vall^ de Chatenay, near 
Paris, exhibited a grand lot of Tree-Pseonies, which 
are worthy of appreciation. The flowers were 
numerous, of large size and of beautiful colour. A 
Gold Medal was awarded, and the Royal Horticultural 
Society's deputation awarded the group a Silver 
Flora MedaL The same firm had an exhibit of 
Clematis in pots that would hardly comnare with 
similar ones to be seen at our own " Temple' shows. 

Messrs. HoNORfi Defrbsne, Fils, Vitry, near Paris, 
also exhibited an excellent group of Tree Pseonies to 
name in an unusual number of varieties, the popular 
one known as Elizabeth being among the most eflPective 
(Gold Medal and from Royal Horticultural Society, 
England, a Silver Flora Medal). 

Varieties of a curious type of Ageratum were shown 
by E. Dorsneau, Nurseryman, Rambouillet, in which 
the cellular parts of the leaves were pu£fed ud above 
the ribs, the crinkled appearance thus caused being 
exceptional so far as our experience goes, but the 
altered effect would have little or no value in the 
garden. 

E. Thiebaut, Sr., Place de la Madeleine, Paris, was 
awarded a Gold Medal for Tulips, the cut flowers being 
very fine. Another collection was shown by C. Angel 
ET Fils, 10, Quai de la M^serie, Paris (Silyer-gilt 
Medal). 

A very large oblong bed was planted with varieties 
of Iris Kaempferi by M. Tabar, Nurseryman, 
Montmorency, Seinc-et-Oise. The plants were in pots, 
and the pots plunged. Most of the flowers were from 
21 to 3 feet high and of large size, the shades of colour 
being most charming. In effect this exhibit was one of 
the most gratifying features of the show. We have 
never seen this Iris exhibited in as good condition or 
with the colouring so tastefully disposed. A Gold 
Medal was awarded, and in addition the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society awarded a Silver-gilt Banksian Medal. 

Messrs. Lemoine et Fii^s, Nancy, exhibited plants 
of their very fine hybrid Deutzias in fiower ; also large 
flower-sprays of varieties of Lilacs raised at Nancy. 
A plant in flower of the new yellow-coloured Peeonia 
lutea superba (illustrated in these pages after the last 
Ghent show), having two flowers, was an object of 
much beauty, and the best of the species we have yet 
seen (Gold Medal). 

M. Grainier, Nurserymen, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
and M. A. S£raud, Rue de Chatillon, Vauves (Seine), 
exhibited a group of hardy flowering plants in very 
good condition. Both were awarded Silver-gilt Medals, 
the latter firm the premier. 

An exhibit In which plants of Azalea (Rhododendron) 
Anthony Koster were interspersed with R. Robert 
Croux (deep crimson) had a most agreeable effect, 
the colours being especially suited for mixing 
with each other. Tne exhibit was one from 
Messrs. Croux et Fils, Chatenay (Seine), who 
were awarded a Gold Medal. This firm and that 
of M. MosEB ET Fils, Versailles, showed very large 
bushes of numerous varieties of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, all of which were exce^ytionaUy good, being 

Suite equal to anything of the kind we have seen at 
^hent or other exhibitions. Many of the varieties, as 
Kate Waterer, have originated in our own country, 
and it was gratif ving to see them as successfully culti- 
vated as is possible even by our own firms of AVaterer 
and others. Bed after bed was filled with plants from 
the firms mention^ above, and had time and space 
permitted it would have been possible to have made 
excellent selections of varieties in each section from 
the plants exhibited by these celebrated cultivators. 
Highest awards were made for these collections. 

Messrs. MosEB ET Fils, Versailles, were also awarded 
a large Silver-gilt Medal for an exceedingly large Rhodo- 
deni&on bush of the variety Princesse Hortense, a 
variety with pink flowers marked with yellow spots. 
It was mounted very high. 

Azaleas (Rhododendron indica) were not shown exten- 
sively owing to the season being advanced, but an exhibit 
of moderate-sized plants from Messrs. Rotbr Fils. 
Versailles, was of superior quality and obtained a Gold 
Medal. 

ROSES. 

One-half of a special Rose garden under cover was 

?lanted with dwarf plants and standards by Messrs. 
iEy^<)UE ET Fils, 69, Rue du Liegat, Ivry-sur-Seine. 
These pot-plants, though not better than are shown in 
England, were nevertheless of excellent merit, and 
they were awarded the premier ''Prix d'donneur." 
Some of the flowers on the standard plants were of 
exhibition value, but we did not notice any new 
varieties especially noteworthy. 

The other half of the same garden was planted 
similarly by Ad. Rothbebg, Rue St. Denis, Genne- 
villiers, Seine, and was awarded a Prix d'Honneur. 



Messrs. Lev^ue bt Fils, Rue du Liegat, Ivry-sni-' 
Seine, Paris, had in another situation a fine lot of 
standard Roses plunged in a bed and edged with tKe 
• ddigfatf ul variety Madame Lavavasseur. These were 
eoBsidered so good that a Premier Prix d'Honneur 
was awarded them, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
(England) awarded a Silver Flora Medal. The varieties 
Boleil d'Or lutea remontant and Persian Yellow unBre 
shown finely by the same exhibitors. 

A bed of Roses of the Polyantha variety Madame 
Norbet Levavasseur, shown by M. Boucheb, Avenue 
d'ltalie, Paris, was very fine. The plants were from 
1 to 2 feet higb, and were covered with their bright 
rose-coloured flowers. A group of hybrid Clemattses 
of the C. lanuginosa type, from the same exhibitox, 
was noteworthy (Gold Medal). Standard Roses and 
dwarf plants of numerous varieties of several sections 
were exhibited from the same nursery. All were good 
in quality, and several gold medals were awarded. 

M. Leon Jupeau, 135, Route de Fontainebleau, 
Kremlin-BioStre (Seine), showed a very laige number 
.of ST^ll Rose plants in pots, sufficient to indicate the 
sjteciality of the nursery, but not advanced enough to 
Inrighten the show (Large Silver Medal). 

Standard Roses were also exhibited numerously bf 
M. Th. Niklans, nurseryman, 23, Avenue Rouget-de- 
risle, Vitry-sur-Seine. The plants were standards, 
'vrith heads of somewhat small size, but very well 
flowered (Gold Medal). 

FLORISTS' DEVICES. 

Some German prists sent from Germany a coHeetive 
exhibit of arranged flowers, which included d^rices^f a 
more or less novel nature. Some wreaths, compoeed 
exclusively of such materials as Pinus sprays. Fern 
fronds, Echeveria plants with infloresoenoes, Sedtuns, 
&c., were sombre in the extreme. Among French 
florists M. J. Maissa, Boulevard Haussmann, Oannee^ 
and Monte Carlo, was awarded a Prix d'Honneur for a 
table of Cattleyas and Oncidiums, and a large bououet 
in vase composed of red Anthuriums, yellow Riohaiolas, 
and Onddiums, which was admirable. 

M. Lachauhb, 10, Rue Boyale, Paris, whose Qxhibita 
were much admired at the last Ghent show, diajdayed 
a table decoration in which a mirror extended almoft 
the.f«Ul length of the table, and upon which were large 
Bamboo stands, bent into designs, and lavishly deod- 
jrated with Orchids. Bouquets of Roses and Cattleyas- 
were arranged along either side of the mirror, and 
together*afforded an effect of lavish flower and colour 
blended with such taste as to be agreeable and 
exceedingly rich to the eye. 

^ . Among other skilful florists who exhibited in thia 
section were MM. A. Lobin, 53, Avenue Kleber, Pmib'^ 
A. GiRARD, 71, Avenue Marceau, Paris; M. PoHOE- 
BLANE, 12, Avenue de T Alma, Paris ; M. Lebosse, 3, 
Rue Mignard, Paris ; R. Langlois, 11 bis, Avenue 
Victor Hugo, Paris ; Ed. Debbie, 12, Rae des 
Capucins ; and A. LORIN, Avenue Kleber. 

ANNUAL FLOWERING PLANTS. 

' Several firms exhibited groups of annuals in ffower 
arranged in beds, and of these the firm of Messrs. 
Vilmorin, Andribux bt Cie., 4, Quai de M^gisserie, 
Paris, was tire best. It would be impossible to- 
overstatethe excellence of this exhibit, whether judged 
from the point of view of cultivation, excellence, or 
tasteful grouping. The major part of the plants were 
grouped in beds which had been built up in a sloping 
manner over portions of a very wide stone staircase 
on a side of a building having a much lower level 
than that of the centre of the hall, and with the 
waters of the Seine in view. All sorts of annuals, 
i^hether used for bedding out-of-doors or for cultlvatiom 
in pots, appeared to be included in the different beds, 
ana the quiet shades of colour possessed by the 
. Nemesias, and the gaudy scarlet of the Poppies, were 
so arranged with every other shade of colour of the 
different varieties of plants, that each bed was a 
picture in itself ; whilst the entire exhibit was a repse^ 
sentation of almost every annual-flowering plant- 
available for gardens. Messrs. Vilhorin were 
a^rarded a Gold Medal by the Royal Horticultural 
Society (England), and Gold Medals by the French. 
Society. Other exhibits of Annuals were made by 
Mf L. F£rard, Rue d' Arcade, Paris, and several firms; 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

There were not m»ny exhibits of fraits, but those 
that were displayed contained some excellent speoimeas.' 

Messrs. Anatole Cordonnier et Fils, Grapperies 
du Nord, Bailleul, showed Peaches, Grapes, Plums; 
Strawberries, &c., and were awarded a Prix d'Hoxmeur; 
three Gold Medals, and in addition a SUver-gilt 
ICnightian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society 
•England. 

M. L. Parent, RueiL exhibited pot fruit - trees 
which were carrying ripe fruits, such as Red Currants, 
Figs, Cherries, Plums, &c. These were exhibited in -a 
glass cabinet, and reminded us of similar trees ex- 
hibited at Temple Shows by Leopold de Rothschild, 
Eeq. Gold Medals were also awarded this exhibitor. 
• Messrs. Vilhobin, Andrieux et Cie. showed 
one of the most complete collections of vegetables 
and salads in season we have ever seen. The 
exhibit was several yards wide, and about 120 yards 
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loog. We were informed that nearly 800 varie- 
tiea were included, i^d it maj be therefore easily 
understood why detailed referenoe to it cannot he 
made. It must suffice to say that everything was 
shown in excellent condition, and that certain salads 
and vegetables not in common use in England might be 
obsexved there. Such were Portulaca oleracea, Clay- 
tonia perfoliata, *' Yalerianella" or **Mache Dor^" 
&C. (Royal Horticultural Society's [England] GoU 
Medal, and highest prizes from the Exhibition 
authorities). Several otner collections were exhibited. 

EXHreiTS OUT-OF-DOORS. 

In addition to the space within the large buildings, 
all the surrounding ground was pressed into the service 
to accommodate exhibit? of one kind or another. 
Trees and shrubs were bedded out by various firm?, 
and they furnished a very agreeable effect. The 
display of garden implements and sundries was varied 
ana extensive. Rustic summer-houses in great variety 
were shown by many continental firms. 

M. Feux Mansion, Paris, staged wooden tubs for 
shrubs and trees ; as also did MM. Bl. Lotrb, Passy, 
Paris; Lklargb, Paris; and Paul Fioubbs, Fils, 
Pjiris. 

Plant-frames, greenhouses, &c., mostly constructed 
of iron with iron stagings, were shown by A. Michaux, 
Asni^res ; H. Rondiib and A. Crouzet bt Gib, Paiis ; 
Pbrbibr, Fils, Paris ; J. Gibardot, Paris ; Augustb 
Danb^b, Alfortville, Seine, and many others. 

M. J. 0. TISSOT, 31, Rue des Bourdonnais, Paris, 
staged mowers, mats, sphagnum mpes, peat, syringes, 
•and a general collection of horticultural sundries, 
including an ingenious machine for cutting sphagnum- 
moss ready for potting. 

M. Thubbau, Paris, also staged a good assortment 
-of sundries, including the Pagoeoopc, receiilly described 
on p. 133. •• 

Giarden statuary in many beautiful designs was 
exhibited by M. Val d'Osbb, Paris. 

Several types of spraying machines were on the 
stand of M. F. Bbsnard, Paris, and samples of a metal 
-unkinlable garden hose were noticed at the stall 
of MM. Allouard bt Gib, 72, Rue du Ghemin Vert, 
Paris. 

Fruit-storing trays and racks were well shown by 
M. E. JOLLTNIT, St. Prix, Seine-et-Oise. 

Boilers occupied a laige area and were shown by 
many Paris firms, including Duband Vaillaitt, Paul 
Lbbbuf, L. Blakquibr, Maitrb et Fius, Pebbieb 
BT Fils, Dedibu, and Hallat. 

The Strebel Counterblast Boiler was exhibited by 
the Paris branch of the house of R. O. Metbb, Ia*d., 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 

ENGLISH EXHIBITS. 

There were only two exhibita from England, though 
-visitors from this country were numerous. Messrs. W. 
Gotbubh k Sons, Higngate, London, made one of 
their characteristic displays of Gamations, in which 
the best varieties of the Souvenir de la Malmaiaon if pe 
and of the "Tree" section were included (QolcTBIeaal). 

The other exhibit from England was one of framed 
illustrations that have appeared at vsriocn times in the 
Ga/rdenert^ Chronicle. This was shown among other 
similar productions from France and other countries, 
and was awarded a Large Gold Medal. 



Rev. Theocore Henry Marsh.— We regret 
to annoupoe the death of .this, gentleman, w^ich 
'took place on May 14, 1905, in hia eiRrhtj-first 
year. He associated himself closely with horti- 
cultare, and took np the mantle of Nelson of 
Aldborough, that oth^r good and genial parson who 
did 90 mnoh for local floricuUnre, and in fact suc- 
oeeded to his oollection of bulbs ; and for the last 
half-oentnry or so the garden at Gawston was the 
looal.Meoca of Norfolk gardeners. His " Daffodils 
Teas/' when until very recently he showed once a 
year collections of rarities to flower - lovers, 
became one of the most looked-for and most 
enjoyable local functions. 



©bituarp^ 

Alfred Mason— We gpreatly regret to have 
to record the death of Mr. Alfred Mason, senior 
partner of the firm of Dobie k Mason, Manchester, 
which took place on Friday, May 12, 1905, on his 
sixty-eighth birthday. The business wiJl oon- 
tinne to be carried on by his two sons, the 
remaining partners. 

J. HOLLINQWORTH.— We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. J. HolUngworth, head gardener 
and agent to J. F. Gampl^ll, Esq., of Woodseat, 
Staffs. Mr. HoUingwortb, who had been in fail- 
ing health for some time since, died on May 12, 
of heart-failure, at the comparatiyely early age of 
sixty years. Oyer twenty -fiye years ago Mr. 
Jlolling worth took charge of the gardens at 
Woodseat, and, encouraged by an enthusiastic 
employer in the person of the late Golin Minton 
Gampbell, Esq , won for himself a reputation as a 
Grape-grower, winning honours at the fruit shows 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liyerpool, 
and other places, while he excelled in all other 
branches of gardening. After a lengthy period 
of seryice SiLr. Helling worth left Woodseat to 
ta)re charge of Lord Tredegar's gardens at 
Trodegar Park, Monmouth, and from there he 
mpyed to Margam Park, Glamorgan. A few years 
later he returned to Woodseat to take entire 
management of the estate and gardens, and con- 
tinued there until his death. 



IISWEIS TO CORRESPOIBEITS. 

AsPABAOUS GuLTiYAriON IN GxRMANT : English 
Chrower, Various methods are followed, in- 
cladiog the French one of planting rather 
deeply in 5-feet-wide trenches with wide alleys 
between, and nncoyering the plants at the 
commencement of wiater, the remoyed soil 
being piled up iu the alleys, and the 
crowns afforded a dressing of decayed 
manure. The plant is very hardy, and under 
this amount of protection and the snow, which 
ecarcely eVer melts before the month of March, 
it is quite safe. When growth begins in April 
the remoyed soil is sifted gradaaliy oyer the 
crowns to the depth it is desired the edible por- 
tion should attain ; and in cutting the produce 
the soil, which, owing to the action of the frost 
is friable, is ecraped away by the hand or with 
a small wooden paddle, and the shoot broken or 
cut off cloee to &e crown, no injury being done 
to the neighbouring shoots, and the soil is re- 
turned oyer the crowns. When the cutting season 
has come to an end, the remoyed soil is wholly 
returned to the beds, and the surface is made 
leyeL By this method growth is made in 
darkness, and necessarily the shoots are white 
almost to the tip. The same result is obtained 
by planting at a lesser depth, throwing or 
raking the upper crust of soil of the beds into 
the aUeys for the winter, dressing with manure 
and returning the soil to the beds in early 
spring, the growing shoots being coyered with 

Sots haying lids to exclude the light or wit^ 
ower-pots which haye the apertures stopped 
with a plug <^ day. The English methiKL of 
planting is followed, i.e., on flat beds without 
alleys, the rows standing at 2^ to 3 feet apart, 
or in beds raised aboye the surrounding area 
by taking the soil out of the alleys which run 
between the beds, and adding it to that of the 
beds. This last is the best in heayy and yery 
moist soils, for although the plant requires 
much root moisture when in growth, the water 
must not be stagnant or sluggish in the soil. 
In short, the drainage should be efficient 
in any case or the roots will decay and 
< the pixHiuce be of poor quantity and quality. 

• The Arm of L. Sp&th, Baumschulenweg, bei 

• Berlin, publish a little book of instructions on 
Asparagus- culture. 

Books: M. 8. 8, Handbook of Hardy Trtes, 
■ 8hrub$, and Herbaceous Plants, by Deoaisne and 

Naudin, translated from the French by W. B. 

Hemsley. It can be obtained from our 

Publishing Department. 

Bulbs: /. C JET. We do not recommend par- 
ticular flrms. Scan our adyertising columns. 

Gatxbpillabs : 8. G. The caterpillars are those 
of the Yapourer-Moth (Orgyia antiqua). The 
creature is not at all particular what it eats. 
We fear we can suggest nothing but hand- 
picking. 

GuPRsssus Lawsoniana: Gilmurie, We find 
neither insect nor fungus, and suppose there- 
fore that the trouble is at the root. Perhaps 
the drainage is bad, or the roots haye got down 
into soil that is not suited to their require- 
ments. 

Gbapbs : Anxious, The berries are spotted with 
. a fungus (Qloeosporium). It is toj late to do 
anything but bum the affected berries. Next 
year try spraying with Bordeaux-mixture. 

HiPPXASTBUK Plant : A. T, We ourselyes 
should certainly not ac3ept an article that did 



not agree with the one ordered. We think your 
offer suggesting an exchange a yery liteial 
and fair one. 

Hollyhock Disxasx: Salop, The following 
preparation is reoonunended by Messrs. Webb k 
Brand, who make a speoiaHty of thece planti: • 
To 1 lb. of Tobacco-powder add i oonce of 
finely-powdered sulphate of copper, and well 
mix. Dust the under surfaces of the leayes 
with the powder every two or three weeks 
daring the growing season, choosing dull, still 
days for the operations. 

Japanxsx Pins : M, G. B, Probably it is Piniu 
paryi flora. The fall of the leaf is a natursl 
process, but you nwy haye accelerated it by 
keeping the plant too dry. Keep the plants in 
an eyen temperature free from draughts. 
Apply water with discretion, but ayoid the use 
of manure. 

Naicbs or Plants : Paddy. Sophora tetrapteca 
miorophylla. — ^. R, Daphne collina y»r. 
Neapolitana. — Henh. Anchusa ofilcinalis.— 
Cedi, 1, Prunus Padus (Bird Gherry) ; 2, ber- 
beris yulgaris ; S, Gupressus neotkatensis, ths 
Thuiopsis borealis of gardens; 4, Gapreesni 
(Betinoepora) pisifera ; 5, Thuya occidentalis ; 6, 
Thuya plicata (true), the T. gigantea of 
gardens.— J. F. 1, Epidendrum yiteUinnm ; 2, 
Dendrobium clayatum ; 3, MaxillariatenuifoUi; 
4, Pilea serpylUfolia.— T. B. B. Epidendrnm 
selligerum.— A. B, 1, Gdontoglossum Lindley- 
anum ; 2, Odoatoglossum Hunnewellianiun ; 3, 
Oncidium barbatum.— TT. D. M. 1, Trilliuin 
grandiflorum (see last week's Qardei^ert 
Chronicle, p. 303) ; 2, Gypripediom siaineiise; 
3, Grobus yemus.— £. L, Prunus Padus, the 
Bird Gherry.— C. B., Brainiree, Gdontoglossiim 
Hallii xanthoglossum.— F. M., Epping. Oo&- 
gora bufonia.— C. W, P. Gupressus semper- 
vuens. — fif. T, 1, Thuya nootkatensis ; 2, 
Pseudotsuga Douglas!; 3, Cnpreesus Lawson- 
iana; 4, Abies nobilis; 5, Sequoia gigantea; 
C, Gryptomerla japonica.— f, B, 8. P. 1, fnuiiu 
Padus (Bird Gherry) ; 2, TroUius europsBOs; 3, 

. Veronica gentianoides, variegated form; i 
Uelianthemnm ro 3enm . — Salop, 1 , Polmonam 
oflicinaliB; 2, Veronica gentianoides, a yarie- 

^ gated form. — Weed Killer, 1, Gardamine 
pratense ; Epilobium hirsutum. Tes, many. 
Epilobium august i folium is a common garden 
plant. The common name is the Willow Eerb. 

Nabcessus malfobmid : A. L, Fasciation of the 

' stem, a not uncommon occurrence. 

Onions: A, L, J, The Onion-smut, XJrocystii 
cepuliB. Tou can do nothing now but bum tlie 
affected plants, and grow the Onions in another 
place. 

PaACH : F. F, The variety is Condor. 

PxACH Tbxxs: T. M, The injury is caused by 
Geroospora ciroumecissa, the Shot-hole fongos. 
Spray now with rose-coloured Gondy's Fluid 

. every fourth day. During next winter, when 

' the plant is resting and before the buds begin 
to swell, thoroughly drench every part of ue 
house and trees with a solution coaia«ting of 
1 lb. of sulphate of iron in 3 gallons of water. 

SOLANUM GOMMXRSONI: JET. R., PoH ElizMh, 
The following extract from a paper of Mr. J. 0. 
Baker, reported in the Gardener^ Chronieh 
December 11, 1836, p. 746, will perhaps afford 
yon the information you reqmre: "S. Con- 
mersoni is a native of IJruguay, Buenos Ayrei, 
and the Argentine territory, in rocky, «id 
situations at a low leveL It is a dwarfer pUnt | 
than tuberosum, with small, oUoag, obtuse, 
subequal leaflets and larger flowers, with a 
corolla always pale lilac and deeply cleft It 
has been succeesfully cultivated in France, but 
is probably too subtropical in its dimatio needs 
to be adapted for our own country." 

ToKATO : D. T, Tou might apply to Mr. J. ^T. 
Willis, Hecla Yillas, Harpenden. 



Communications RscaiyxD.— Max Leichtlin, Baden- 
Baden-E. H. W.— The Mayor of Reading - F. Borowkl. 
Uonn-W. G. 8m -K. O. C.-J. H. V.-G. W.-W. H.C 
-W. W. P.-Board of Agrloulture-B. H. J -W, 8.- 
G. Reuthe-Key. D. R. W.-F. J.-A. D.-F. M.-K. M. 
-ChlorlB-J. D.-A. H. Pearaon-J. O'B.-L. W.r- 
J. G. W.— H. C— A. K. L.-W. B. H.-Swanley H«tt; 
cultural CoUege-H. K. H. 8.— F. C— A. H. G.-w 
plexed-Froak-H. W.-F. K. 8.-D. 8. T.-C. A.-I. B. 
-W. B.-A. R. 8; 
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Flower gwdeiL the 
Eglaas, 



343 
343 
843 



Fruits uodes ..„.»... 
Hardy |ruit garden . .^^ 
Kitchen garden, the 843 
On^id houses, the 848 
der glass 



Plants under 

. _^ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^garicus personatus showing fasciation 
Begonia ** Duchess of Connaught " <p. iv., Supple- 
ment) 

l^^Jil 1?® Z?"** H^fe?"iP- ^' Supplement) 
Oat^tleya SchrOdene "The Baron " (p. i., Supplement) 
IclxaM,caiio-bo»tsat ... ... ... ... ...' 

Iris tingitana 

Odontoglossum amabile var. Ixion (p.'ii., siipple^ 

muit) 
. Primula Veitchii, a new Chinese species (Supplc- 
_ mentary Illustration) ■ 

Rose Lady Gay 

Roses Waltham Bride |knd Debutante 
Tbmato-leaves with swollen growths 



34a 
343 



837 



319 
847 



LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK. 

ITVe are privUege'd to be able to state that Mr. JS. H. 
fVihon will contribute to these columns an account 
of his xcanderings in China— a fitting sequel to (lie 
similar articles supplied in former years to this 
Journal by Robert Fortune, John Gould Veitch, 
Charles Maries, Augustine Henry, James H. Veitch, 
and others. Original descriptions and illustrations 
cf several of Mr. Wilson's plants introduced to the 
nurseriis of Messrs. Janjcs Veitch d- Sons mill he 
given, in addition to those that have already been 
published.] 

L— ICHANG. 

nnniS is a large and important town 
-■- situated on the Yangtze river, about a 
thousand miles from its mouth, and near 
where the mighty river rushes out of the 
last of the stupendous gorges which have 
confined it for the last hundred mile^. It is 
therefore right in the very heart of Central 
China, and practically on the edge of the 
great plain. 

Ichang was opened to foreign trade in 
1877. A British and German Consul and a 
large staff of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
reside there. Apart from the above, the 
foreign population consists of missionaries, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

The population is roughly some thirty 
thousand people. There is little local trade, 
but being the head of steam navigation it is 
S most important transhipping port. The 
six steamers and thousands of native craft 
attest to its importance as an entry port of 
trade. 

The climate of Ichang is dry, and probably 
the healthiest on the river. The autumn, 
winter, and early spring are delightful sea- 
sons. The summer is hot, the thermometer 
Often reaching 109'' F. in the shade. An up- 
river breeze during the greater part of the 



day at all seasons of the year is the salvation 
of the place. Snow falls occasionally during 
winter, but seldom lays on the ground for 
more than two days together. The average 
rainfall is about 30 inches. 

The country immediately around Ichang 
is broken up into low hills more or less 
pyramidal in shape. To the east these 
hills gradually merge into the great plain 
To the north, south, and west they are mere 
foothills, up to ranges 5,000 to 10,000 feet in 
height, these ranges themselves being spurs 
from the mighty Tibetan and Indian Alps. 
The rocks around Ichang are principally 
hard limestone, conglomerate, and a little 
sandstone. The soil of the fields is a* warm, 
red, adhesive, loamy clay. 

Facing the town, on the right bank of the 
river, is a large pyramidal hill singularly 
like the Great Pyramid of Egypt, and for 



plants. Watters used to forward his plants 
to Dr. Hance, who described them in the 
Journal of Botany and elsewhere. 

In the spring of 1879 Ichang was visited 
by the late lamented Charles Maries, who 
- was then collecting for Messrs. Veitch, Of 
Chelsea. This energetic and very successful 
collector discovered several new plants, 
including a new genus belonging toRutacesB 
— PsUopeganum sinense. He also intro- 
duced from here the now well-known 
Primula obconica. 

To botanists in all parts of the world, and 
to not a few readers of this journal, Ichang 
is best known as the first field in which the 
indefatigable Dr. Augustine Henry laboured. 
How and why this gentleman prosecuted 
botanical study and collecting has been 
told by himself elsewhere. Suffice to note 
here that he was appointed Medical Officer 



Fig. 188.— cabgo-boats at ichaKg upwabd-bound— the stabt. 



this reason it is called the " Pyramid ** by 
foreigners. This hill exerts a baneful influ- 
ence over the town, and is, or rather was, 
held responsible for its poverty in local 
literati. Not until a temple was buiH on 
an eminence behind the town sufficiently 
high to enable it to overlook the Pyramid, 
was this evil influence counteracted, and 
the Goddess of Good-luck induced to smile 
on the town. The very year the temple was 
completed a student passed the Provincial 
Examination with high honours. Was not 
this proof in itself ? The temple is richly 
endowed, and forms a very conspicuous 
object from all points of approach. I may 
also mention that a fine pagoda three miles 
below the town wards off all evil influences 
from the east. 

Plant-collectobs. 
The first person to collect plants at Ichang 
was Mr. Thomas Watters, who was appointed 
Acting Consul in April, 1878. This gentle- 
man was the first to discover wild specimens 
of Primula sinensis. He also first discovered 
P. pbconica, Behmannia angulata, and Lysi- 
niachia crispidens, to mention well-known 



and. Assistant ^ in the Customs Service 
at Ichang in 1882,. and stayed till April, 
1889. r He began to collect plants in 1885, 
and despatched his first collection to 
the Kew authorities . in the spring of 
1886. This collection proved so interesting 
and rich in novelties that the authorities 
wrote to Henry urging him to continue. 
This he did with the energy and assiduity 
characteristic of the man. By the time he 
left he had collected no fewer than 7,948 
numbered specimens, representing roughly 
2,500 species. According to Mr. Hemsley's 
estimate (October, 1896), Henry's Ichang 
plants contain about 500 new species and 
25 new genera. These figures speak for them- 
selves. Dr. Henry in his letters frequently 
urged the desirability of sending out a 
collector to these parts. In time it chanced 
that the attention of Messrs. Veitch, of 
Chelsea, became drawn to the mass of 
material Henry had collected* The result 
of this was that they applied to the Director 
of Kew to nominate a likely collector. I 
was the fortunate individual selected. 

I arrived at Ichang in February, 1900, and 
made it my base until January, 1902, when 
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f left for home. From early in May till the 
middle -of September in 1900 things were 
very unsettled. War, rumours of war, 
threats, and attempts at local riots gave us 
an anxious time. All the Protestant mis- 
sionaries left their posts, and I was only 
allowed to remain at my own risk. For- 
tunately no serious outbreak occurred, and 
eventually things assumed a normal state. 

The Flora of Ichang. 

It is my intention here to give a brief 
sketch of the flora immediately around 
Ichang, never ascending above 2,000 feet 
Other notes will deal with the flora of the 
mountains above this altitude. 

The flora of Ichang and the neighbourhood 
as included in this article is essentially of a 
warm temperate character, and includes 
not a few sub-tropical forms. Nevertheless, 
we find also a number of cool temperate 
plants, so that what really obtains is a fusion 
of these three floras, with the warm tem- 
perate ' element in the ascendency. The 
fallowing dozen characteristic plants will 
serve to illustrate the point: Aleurites 
coandata, Liquidambar formosana, Ligustrum 
lucidum, CsBsalpinia sepiaria, Toddalia 
aouleata, Wistaria sinensis. Azalea indica, 
Cratsegus Fyracantha, ' Primula sinensis. 
Anemone japonica, Aspidistra punctata, 
Linum trigynum, and Woodwardia radicans. 
Th8 low hills around Ichang are very 
barren - looking, being mostly clad with 
" spear grass ** (Heteropogon hirtus), with a 
few shrubs and herbs here and there, and 
relieved by small woods of Finns Massoni- 
aijia and Cupressus f unebris, with occasional 
groves of the common Bamboo, Phyllostachy s 
niitis. 

The "spear grass" is the abomination of 
tlie foreign sportsman. One end of the 
grain is capped with a tuft of barbed hairs 
arranged spirally, the opposite end termin- 
ating in a long flexible awn. The pene- 
tcating power of these barbed ends is truly 
marvellous. I have seen theim drill their 
way through the tongue of a new shooting 
boot I However, it is not to these low hills 
that we look for the floral wealth of Ichang, 
but to the limestone cliffs of the glens and 
gorges. Here the variety is astonishing, a 
striking feature being thequantity of weU- 
Jknown flowering shrubs. 

The two first shrubs to flower in the early 
spring are Daphne genkwa and Coriaria 
nepalensis. It fb a thousand pities we 
cannot succeed with the Daphne in England, 
since it is such a lovely plant— by far the 
■finest species 6t the genus. Here, at Ichang, 
it grows everywhere, on the bare exposed 
liilld, amongst conglomerate rock and lime, 
stone boulders, on graves, anid amongst the 
stones which are piled around the tiny cul- 
^tivated plots in the gorge, sometimes in 
putial shade, but more usually fully exposed 
to the scorching sun. The plants are, on the 
average, about 2 feet in height, and are but 
seldom branched. Imagine the annual 
suckers from a Plum-tree, and you have the 
appearance of these Daphne plants. For 
two-thirds of their height they are so 
densely clad with flowers that they look 
like one large thyrse. The colour is lilac, 
often very dark; but a white form is not 
uncommon: Its outward resemblance to 
Lilac leads to its being so called by the 
foreign residents at Ichang. E, H, Wilson. 

(To he conUnued.) 



INTUMESCENCE OP TOMATO 

LEAVES. 
Some little time siaoe some Tomato leaves were 
sent to me which were more or less curled up, 
but otherwise appeared healthy and of a dark 
green colour as of plants in luxuriant growth. 
On examination, the upper side of the leaves were 
found to be on the whole normal, whilst the ribs 
of the under side of the leaves showed on parts a 
whitish mat, and on other parts a lights rusty- 
brown, powder-like covering, which easily came 
off when handled. On the under side of the* 



Fig. 139.— intumescence of tomato leaves. 



leaves corresponding to these patchea the upper 
<epiderm]fl showed slight " snnken-in " tissues, in 
no case very pronounced. 

The accompanying illustration at the top of 
fig. 139 shows in between the white lines, though 
not so plainly as in the actual specimens, the seat 
of the obscure covering. Several microscopical 
sections were made through the affected parts, but 
no local irritant, bacteria, or fungus was detected. 

In the illustration at the bottom of the figure 
a section of the affected part is reproduced, and 
one can, in comparison with the illustration in 
the centre of the figure (a cut through a normal 



centralirib), easilylobserve the changes which have 
tiken place in the tisanes of the aiEecied Iiavei. 
Such changes do not neoeeaarily cause injury bo 
the plant or endanger the crop, provided tiiat no 
infection by any of the well-known Tomato-leaf 
fungi takes place. It is a case of swelling of the 
ribs of the leaves. The mesophyll or centra] 
cells of the leaf are much enlarged, and hMm 
forced their way through the skin or epideoaal 
cells, as may be seen in the illorttatiMi at 
the bottom of the figure. In some small pttta 
the epidermal cells were still present and m- 
injnred. In those places where the cells bad 
pushed aside the epidermis a whitiah covering of 
the ribs could be obeerved by the naked eye. In 
examining the mat-coloured tisanes it was fonnd 
that they consisted of the old broken mesophyU 
cells, which had burst and dried np, AmciBg 
other changes in the affected porHona one me 
most pronounced. The chlor^^U grains, or 
gpreen colouring matter, which in nonnal oam 
are diatributed uniformly in the eeUs^ had dii- 
ap|)eared from the very -much -enlarged eaOs, 
whilst in those just enlarging they were fonnd 
in small groups at the base of the oelL The 
•Absence of the chlorophyll accounts for the 
whitish appearance of the cells. TheabnoiBnl 
character xA the leaves showed no very serious 
inj[ury ; on the~ contrary, the leaves were quite 
vigorous and full of sap. I believe tiiat the 
plants so affected will outgrow their injory, and 
that it need give no rise to anxie^ to grovara 
The leaves should, however, be watehed as aotnea 
of fungus spores would find in the openings in 
the leaf suitable places for development, and 
serious diseases might thus. ensue. 

In considering the probable causes of sneh pfo- 
lific growth of cells the appearance of the leaf on 
the whole must be taken into account. Thongh 
the leaf was curled it showed no signs of limp- 
nes8« disoolonratioa, or spots. This appearance 
cannot be regarded as a dteeaae^ and the canse 
muat be looked, for in another direction. Dr. 
Masters, in his VtgetabU Teratology, deals in 
Book 10, p. 413, with " Deviations from Ordinary 
Size and €k>nsistence of Organs." And the above 
abnormal growth may come under the 'general 
heading of hypertrophy. Of "hypertrophy" 
Dr. Masters says, " whatever form it may assume 
it may be so slight as not perc^tibly to interfen 
with the functions of the part affected, or it may 
exist to such an extent as to impair the doe exor- 
cise of its office." Prof. Sorauer, in his mA, 
Pflamenkranhh^er, vol. i, under the heading; 
"ExQBsa of Water and Nutritive Matter," 
deals with the development of abuOTmal cell 
growth, causing on leaves of various plants gtej, 
corky tissues — true cork-oells, as, for instance, on 
leavas of Bibes gproesularia. In the Tomato, 
however, the outgrowth of cells does not assome 
a corky character, but remains soft and delicate. 
This careful inveajbigator s^arates from the 
development of cork-cells what he terms "ia- 
tumescentia," and from his description, of snoh 
cases I feel justified in speaking of "intomes- 
oenoe" of Tomato leaves. Professor Boraier 
refera to the frequency of audh ** iatamesoanoes'* 
on Cassia tomentosa. The young leaves did not 
straighten themaelvea aa in normal oofidition«» 
and diatinct . swellings of the central kaf-nb 
could be detected. On microscopic examin a tiflP 
he found abnormal eloogationa of the oeU* 
beneath the epidermis, which in portions had 
burst through it. At the same time he ohserred 
the position of the chlorophyll m such cells, and 
states that most of the chlorophyll bodies are 
found at the base of the ceEs still in «»^ 
slightly yellowish, and somewhat eaten away. *&» 
same appearance is found not at all infrequently 
on the leaves of Vines in houses. Bxcess of 
moisture and heat have been found to favour and 
produce the development of warts en Vmes, and 
no doubt the same conditions are responsible for 
the occurrence in the Tomato-leaves. Owr- 
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Fig. 140.— ibis tdtgitan-a, a so5 ewhat shy-blooming tangerian specibs : colour of flowers lilac-purple. 
Trom a Dravilng made from specimena which flowered in April ia tte Boyal HortioultarAl SoeietiF's QftEdens al WUley. 
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manuTed Potatos often show similarij curled 
leaves, and no looal irritant has been detected, 
though in many cases the affected portions mere 
afterwards inhabited by parasitic and other fungi. 
From this explanation it will be seen how difficult 
it is to determine the causes of tfie swelling of 
the Tomato-leaves^ whether from excess of heat, 
wiiter, or nutritious matter, as I wm unable to 
ascertain the conditions under which the plants 
had been grown. ^aiM QiU$ow, 



BULB aARDEN. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Poisonous Plants. 

XJndsb this title Mr. A, Bernard Smith has 
compiled, and Messrs. J. Wright & Oo., of Bristol, 
have published a small treatise dealing with the 
poisonous plants of all countriea They are 
arranged according as they act on the brain, 
spinal cord^ heart, liver, and intestinal canal, or 
as simple irritants. The book conveys the 
impassion thajt it is the work of one who is 
personally familiar with only certain portions of 
hia jBubject. Whilst the oymptoms of poisoning 
and the medical details are satisfactory, the 
botanical information is by no means complete ; 
for instance, we find this entry : — • 

"Solanum tuberosum (cultivated in Britain), 
common Potato. SolanacesB. A tuber ; stem her- 
baceous ; leaflets, ovate ; flowers, in racemes, 1 f . 
ann., June to August, bright purple; stamens 
yeDow, fruit green." 

This is misleading, as the tubers are not, under 
ordinary conditions, poisonous, and it is inaccu- 
rate and incomplete, as any Potato- grower or 
botanist will see. 

The misprints also reveal a want of care in 
proof -reading; for instance, we have ''Scopala 
atrapoides, Umbellijere, Delphinium oonsolidata^ 
Cystdsus Laburnum, Saphora tomentosa^ Goso- 
phila struthiin," and others that we,,need not 
mention. A number of popular names' are added 
which are mostly obsolete and not in general 
use. No indications are given as to what parts 
of the several plants are poisonous. Why 
'^ Narcissus Johnstoni," or Clematis Jackmanni, 
should be picked out as poisonous out of the 
hundreds of varieties, probably equijly poisonous, 
but happily not used as poisons, is not obvious. 
It is new to us that " oil of bay " is contained tn 
Asarum europseum. It may be so, but.we should 
have been glad of a reference to the source 
whence this information ia derived. 

Erysimum is not usually included among 
FumariacetB, and the characters of that order 
would have to be considerably modified to permit 
of its inclusion. If another edition be called for 
it is to be hoped the author will call to his aid 
some friendly botanist. The strictly luedical 
details show, as we have already mentioned, that 
the writer is more fully conversant with the prac- 
tice of medicine than he is with botanical details. 



The Country Gentlemen's Estate Book. 

1905. Edited and compiled by William 
Broomhall. 

This may be looked as the year-book of the 
Country GenUemen's Association, an organisation 
which has its object the reciprocal benefit of all 
its members by means of co-operation.^ 

The work comprises a series of articles on 
estate management, work, farming, forestry, 
gardening, fruit-growing, sports and pastimes, 
and various other subjects. The volume opens 
with a portrait of the Duke of Westminster, who, 
it will be remembered, is to preside at the 
forthcoming dinner of the Gardeners' Boyal 
Benevolent Institution. 

The book is full of information of value to 
country gentlemen and their agents, and may be 
had from the Country Gentlemen's Associatioo, 
2, Wai^rloo Place, Pidi Mall, London. 



LATE-FLOWEBING TULIPS. 

I WAS recently invited to see Messrs. Pearson 
& ^on's eoUection -of Talipa ia full flower at 
'Lowdham, Kbtts, and although Mr. Duncan 
Pearson's success in growing Narcissi is well 
known, I was not prepared to find such a fine 
display of late-flowering Tulips, covering as th^ 
did acres of ground. Many of the older varieties, 
such as Golden Crown, Picotee, and Gesneriana, 
were represented by thousands of plants, and the 
effect produced by their masses of colour can be 
better imagined than described. These plants are 
excellent subjects for producing a pleasing effect 
in the pleasure-grounds and aiirubberies during 
May, if planted in large breadths among the 
shrubs and grass. 

A few of the best and most distinct varieties 
noticed were : Loveliness, a fine rosy-pink flower ; 
luglescombe Scarlet— a large stock of this new 
kind was noted ; it has a paler shade of colour 
outside, and is not tall iki growth. La Panache 
has variegated foliage, and the flowers are dark- 
red with white stripes, a nice thing for plantihgon 
a groundwork of Forget-me-Not or blue Aubrietia ; 
Bnonoventura has scarlet flowers with gold mark- 
ings. It has a larger flower and is of dwarfer habit 
than Gala Beauty, which has similar colours, and 
is also a handsome variety ; La Merveille has a 
flne large flower that is not stiff, the colour is 
salmon suffused with a purple tint. Others were 
Purple King, of a distinct purple colour ; Glow, 
very bright red, one of the best; Donders, a 
flne large dark vermillion flower ; Phyllis having 
white petals shaded with heliotrope, a very 
delicate colour; Margaret, a large flower, of 
blush colour, is very pleasing; Parisian Yellow 
and Mrs. Moon are two good pale yellow varie- 
ties, with long pointed petals; Striped Beauty 
has a large, well-shaped flower, the colour being 
pink with a darker-coloured stripe ; Clara Butt is 
a mag^nificent Tulip, in colour clear pink — one of 
the very best yarieties^ Van Poortvliet, in colour 
dark rose; Pride of Haarlem, a flne large flower, 
also dark-rose-coloured; Mr. Famcombe Saundeni, 
a vivid red, and one of the best Tulips of this 
colour ; Sir Thos. Lipton, a very large dark- . 
scarlet flower; and Yitellina, lemon coloured, 
quite a distinct shade, and a large flower. The 
large crimson variety of C^esneriana was repre- 
sented by a very extensive colleotioa. Picotee — 
when first open, the flowers possess a greenish- white 
tint« which changes to white delicately edged with 
rose ; Fairy Queen is dark heliotrope with a pale 
greenish-yellow edge ; Golden Crown is a yellow 
flower edged with red. 

Many kinds of Narcissi were growing near, 
some in large breadths containing many thousands 
of plants. A number of the newer kinds were 
reprasented in considerable quantities, also many 
promising seedlings, among which Florence Pear- 
scm (which received a Soyal Horticultural 
Society's award some two or three years since) 
was specially strong and vigorous ; ' one could 
only regret that the flowering season was almost 
over. Time did not allow me to inspect the Boses 
and fruit trees on this occasion, but pot Vines and 
Fig trees in pots, under glass, were looking well. 
W, H, Divers, Btivoir Cattle Qarden$, GrafUham, 



PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Bbgonia Triomphi DBS Bklvedbrbs.— /2^f ii« Hbrii- 
coUj "HLkj 1. Of the semperflorens seotion, with dark 
coppery leaves and bright scarlet flowers. 

r^Kama Bowdbni.— /*tem and Sylva, May. 

Rosa hobohata nivba.— (Tanlen, April 29. 

Pblaboonilm Lady. Mabt Fox.— /Yora and Sylva, 
May. 

RosB S9HNBBWITTCHKN (poltantha). — Rosen- 
zeitung^ March, 1905. 

BosB Madame Jsan Duput {T.),—Bosenzeitun0, 
March. 

Nbpbnthbs Valux&b x; N. Dbsuxsbsii x.—Le 
Jardin, May 6. 



IIME GOIIESPOIIEKL ' 

(The Editor does not hoid himedf feepfmsSbk for the 
opmUme eagtrested by hie Corrttpemitnk,) 

PRIMULA DEORUM (see illustration on p. 98).-* 
This IB one of the rarest, most distinot, sad beau- 
tiful of alpine species, and has been ssSd tobeqaits 
new to cultivation, it having flowered for the fint 
time in this country this spring. This, however, 
is hardly a correct statement. The plant was 
collected and described in the Btdgarion Fhra (as 
was stated on p. 98) by Professor Yelonovaky, of 
Prague, in 1890. In 1891 Herr Max Kolb, of the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens of Munich (Bavaria), sent 
Herr Eellerer, a young botamst, to find P. 
Deorum, Lilium Jankas, and other plants, and he 
subsequently ooUeoted a number of P. Deomm, 
some of which came into my possessian. I 
flowered several plants, and some of theee wero 
shown in flower at the Boyal Botanic and Bo^ 
Horticultural Society's shows, and were sold and 
offered by Mr. T. S. Ware, Tottenham, with 
whose firm I was then connected. The plants 
w^re however quickly sold, and I have been aUe 
to trace some of them which are alive, thus th» 
plant has not been quite out of culti?atite,- 
when aU the hardy plant nurseries in this oocinty 
obtained a plentiful supply this year, although 
these plants were nothing like the fine specimens 
o^the 1891 supply. G. JReuthe, KesUm, Kent, 

HOLLY-BERRIES.— In "Answers to Conespon- 
dents," p. 820, there is a notioe of Holly-berries 
hanging so long upon the trees. I have a similar 
ezporienoe on a tree in my grounds here, but the 
portion of the tree on which those berries now 
bang is unhealthy. The other portion of the 
tree which is heuthy, bore berries plentifoUy, 
but they were all eaten by birds long ago. 
A tree on the opposite side of the road, but on 
other property, is also crowded with berries which 
birds have not touched. On dose examination of 
this tree, I find it is also in an unhealthy con- 
dition, the berries, presumably, not being suffi- 
ciently luscious to tempt the birds to eat them. 
A few years ago I was living close to a couple of 
large White Beam-trees (F^rus Aria), which hore 
every year, as far as I can remember, a crop of 
their large, red berries. During autumn, when 
these berries became ripe, one of those tiees 
would be visited by a flock of birds, consistiBg of 
thrushes, blackbirds, jays, and even rooks. Tboaa 
would continue their visits daily until tiie 
tree was completely stripped of its fruit; 
whilst the other tree, which was only a 
few yards away, had no visitor what- 
ever of any kind; its berries, so far aa 
birds were concerned, remaining untouched. 
After a few years of this sort of thing the 
tree died. The tree having been eridently 
for some time in declining health, the henisa 
would be without juice, ai^d this the birds, being 
good judges, found in the berries of the healthy 
tree. W. MiUer, BerUweU. 

IBERI8 CORIFOLIA.— It is difflcult to beat tlus 
perennial Candytuft as a white-flowering phat in 
the border in May« Ck>mpact in growth and Tory 
free of bloom, the well-formed flowers admirably 
displayed on bold tnsses, hardy and easily grown, 
it has all the good qualiUeB of a first-dasB hardy 
plant. B. D. 

SCOTCH " NEEP8."— When visitmg Messrs. 
Sutton A, Sons' seed farm at Beading recent^* 
I was taken to inspect a batch of Swede 
Turnips in flower, very unexpectedly, theee 
plants furnished further illustration of the 
remarkable superiority in respect of robustneee 
and productiveness of Scotch-grown roots owr 
English-grown ones. We have become qmte 
familiar with this fact in relation to Potatos, a 
matter that so far has not yet had a satisfaotoiY 
elucidation. We know it is so, and that is •D* 
Now there are planted on the Beading seed fann 
a large number of Scotch-grown roots of the 
Swede Sutton's Magnum Bonum, and these naie 
sent up strong growths fully 7 feet in height and 
now a mass of bloom. Close beside are two rows 
of the same variety, the roots of which were 
obtained from Oxfordshire, yet^were apparaitiy 
in all req>ects equal to those procured from 
Scotland. They.wer« aU planted at t^^»^ 
timCi aad on soil ^^nally treated. Yet tw 
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growth on tKe Oxford roots is far less robiut, 
rangmur frpm 4 to 5 feet in height onlj, and 
oernunlv the seed produce per root will not be 
one-half that famished bj the Scotch roots. 
Here is presented, as with the Potatoe, an in- 
teresting . problem tor the Scientific Committee 
of the Bojal Hortiboltoral Society to en- 

gnire into, and possibly solre. It need hardly' 
e said that henoeforui for the securing of a 
primary seed stock, as is done eyery year, the 
firm will henceforth secure roots of Scotch growth 
only. The ultimate seed-producers are seedling 
plants raised from the pnmary root-seed stock 
planted out in the spring. AUx. D^an, 

ARE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS A NUISANCE? 
—As one of these, I should like to say a word 
or two. If gardeners only knew how they 
delay the poor, abused trayeller by either letting 
him wait hours before they will see him, or 
listening totheiroonyersation whilstthey discourse 
about their products for as long as one likes to 
stand, they might get a glimpse of how impos- 
sible it is for them to keep the appointments per 
their adyice cards. As to being " shown round," 
for one commercial trayeller who wishes to be 
there are ninety-and-iiine who, if their expenses 
would allow it| would willingly giye each gar- 
dener fiye shillings for hinwelf not to do so. 
As an example, I was at a large garden one'*' 
night making the last of my calls in th^t district. 
X had an hour to spare with the gardener and 
then had to catch a local train which would bring 
me home by 8.80, not allowing time for tea 
(dinner at 12 noon). He was an affable man, and 
as I thought from his conyersation there might 
be a chance of an order, I humoured lum a bit 
and allowed him to " show me round." This, as 
he had had his tea, took two hours and a half, and 
in the end I was plainly told he could haye no 
chance of doing business with me. He hastily 
bid me good-night, and left me with ei^ht miles 
to tramp without food to the nearest city where 
I could just catch the last maU to my destination. 
This, I feel sure, must in a greater or leas degree 
be the experience of horticultural trayeUers who 
haye to nu^oor. gard^ers with absolutely no 
business ideas at all. ' Speaking for myself, I 
can no more undertake a journey with a chance 
of being punctual in my appointments than I can 
change the tides, all through the mistaken idea 
of courteqr (saye the mark V\ of " like to haye a 
look round." Is the trayeller who wasted his 
time by allowing the foreman, from whom he could 
not get any orders, to "show him round " still at 
large, and where P " Our Jfr. (ike TraveUer,) '* 

I fail to see that these gentlemen are a 

nuisance, eyen should they be a day behind 
their appointed time in calling, and unless " A 
Foreman" was instructed from the head gar- 
dener to show them round if he were absent 
when thcnr came, I consider he was exceeding his 
duty and wasting yaluable time, as my expe- 
rience is that not one in a dozen trayellers care to 
spare the time, and I am within the mark in 
sayine that during the fourteen years I haye 
been here I haye only shown two through the 
gardens. J, i/ayne, Btcton, DwiyMhire, 

MECONOP8IS INTEQRIFOLIA.— Smce writing 
my note on Meconopsis integrifolia, wherein it was, 
stated that M. grandis Imd failed to produce 
seeds with us, I haye ascertained that a batch of 
young seedlings now making nice growth ave 
from home-sayed seeds, and not from imported 
seed, as I had thought. E, H, {The Co-operative 
Beet, Lid.). 

This plant is now in bloom in the rock 

garden here. It is yery distinct in character, 
bearing numerous large sulphur-coloured, Pa- 
payer-fike flowers, that are yery pleasing and 
attraotiye. IndiWdual plants aie yery con- 
spicuous, and the effect produced by a mass of it 
muflt^ I feel oertun, be yery charming. T. ChdUie, 
WUUm Houee, May 25. 

8CHIZANTHUS AS POT PLANTS.— More striking 
eyidenoe of the great amount of bloom and beauty 
that can he obtained from pot plants raised in a 
fftw months from seed could hardly haye been 
fosmd anywhere than I had the pleasure of seeing 
in. .t^e oonseryatory at Sherfleld Manor, near 
Basingstoke, thd reaidenpe of J. B. TaylMr, Esq., 



a few days since. The plants were in 6*inoh pots, 
and from the Beading strahis of Schisanthus 
pinnatus and S. retusus, were in height yarying 
from 20 to 80 inches, charmingly ylkried in colour, 
and making undoubtedly a most beautiful dis^y. 
To haye well-grown specimen plants singly, it is 
well ' to sow three' or four seeds in" eaeh of 
numerous small pots early in September, thinning 
the seedling down to one later, then as growth, 
ensues shifting into 6-inch pots, usinff good loam, 
and potting firmly. If the plants draw a little, 
as is ineyitable, they are more decoratiye than 
are those of too compact a habit. Many yery costly' 
plants would fail to produce the charming display 
these annuals did. A. D. 

LINES FROM SCOTTISH POETS.— A corres- 
pondent at p. 817 wishes to know from what 
Scottish poet the following lines are taken :— 

" Give me the garden wild and wide 
Where thorns snd tlustles ride by ride," ke. 
From no Scottish or any other poet were these lines 
taken. They exist only in the correspondent's' 
imagination. Allan. Bamsay, a Scottish poet^ 
who wrote perhaps the finest pastoral drama that 
eyer^was written, "The Gentle Shepherd," 
wrote some lines on a garden from whidi 
the aboye stupid couplet may haye been eyolyed. 
They show Bamsay's bontempt for - the 
stated rules of such warden art - as existed 
at the time. Allan was bom in 1686, and must 
haye known of the formal gardening intro- 
duced by the Prince of Orange into England,, as 
he corresponded 'with Gay and SomeryiUe. The 
following picturesque ricetch reminds one of the 
late Mr. George F. Wilson's eyer-to-be-remem- 
bered garden at Wisley : — 

** I love the garden wild and wide 
Where OaloB have Plum-trees ride by side ; 
Where Woodbines and the twisting Vine 
Clip round the Pear-tree and the Pine ; 
Where mixed Jonquils and Gowans grow. 
And Boees *mkl rank Clover blow 
Upon a bank of a clear strand. 
In wimplings led by Nature's hand, 
Though Docks and Brambles here and there 
May sometimes cheat the gardener's care. . 
Yet this to me's a Paradise 
Compared with prim cut plots and nice, 
Where Nature has to art resigned. 
Till all looks mean, stiff, and confined." 

Tour correspondent is eyidently trying his 
hand at a poor joke at the expense of Scotsmen, 
although only a donkey would appreciate his 
couplet. J, Douglas, 

FROST AND THE CROPS.—Growers m the 
Yale of Eyesham haye incurred heayy leases by 
the frosts of last week, and it is seldom that such 
general injury to fruits and yegetables has been 
experienced. Some damage was done on the 
morning of May 22, but it was on May 28 that 
the worst results followed a temperature which 
fell from 6* to 9^ below the freezing-point. The 
crops in the lower parts of the slopes and banks 
of the riyer- Ayon 'haye suffei^ the most 
seyerely, and- it is only upon the higher land, 
such as GreenhiU, that there has been any general 
escape from injury. Amongst fruits, the worst 
effects, haye been £slt by Plums, Pears, Cherries, 
Black Currants, and Stnwberries, which in some 
cases haye lost all their fiowers or fruits, and in 
all haye been heayily damaged. A few Pershore 
Pluins haye been left' on the high lands, and Ciar 
seems to haye escaped to some extent in* similar 
situations, but Victorias and Biyers' Early Pro^ 
lific haye suffered terriUy. Amongst yegetables, 
early Potatos, Bunner Beans, and Peas haye 
been generally injured, though Asparagus has 
escaped in meet plades witn little damage. 
Tomato-plants that were put out early haye been 
killed in thousands, and Vegetable Marrows 
ittsuiBciently pirpteoted .hsye also been caught by 
the frost. With a few exceptions, Bed Currants, 
Baspberries, and Gooseberries haye escaped fairly 
well. The long period of keen easterly winds 
and the extraordmary drought (up to May 28, no 
fewer than twenl^-fiye consecutiye days without 
rain) haye combined to increase the growers' 
difficulties enormously, and the numerous indus- 
trious and usually successful small holders in 
this beautiful diotniet irill aaed lill their . energy 
this season. B. Lewie Caetle, Eveeham, M«y28i 1906. 



EFFECTS. OF THE NORTH-EAST WINDS OH 
QOQSEBERRIES.— I notice that on the side of tKe^ | 
trees exposed to the aoi^on of these cold #ind8,' 
the sides of the fruit exposed to the north is of 
quite a ruddy colour, as if prematurely ripening; 
This remark applies to trees on my Primrose 
nursery at Honnslow, but I am informed that it 
is genend in the district in the oases oi trees 
exposed to the winds. The fruits look as if thidy 
were half paralysed. I am afraid there is much 
room for concern as to the promise of the fruit 
generally, owing to the persistence of the drought 
and the dry, cold atmosphere. Apples appear to 
be affected by blight, the young leayes curling 
at the points, as if injured by the cold. B. D. 

TENDER PLANtd IN THE SOUTH-WEST.— When 
I wrote, in my note on Messrs. Treseder's nursery 
at Truro, p. 285, of certain plants being only hardy 
in the open in the south-west, I should, as pointed 
out by Mr. T. Byan, p. 315, have made an excep- 
tion in the case of Ireland. At the time of 
writing, howeyer, I had only England in my 
mind. I. know tba^t in Ireland, especially iii 
gardens I haye yisited in the south, tender shrube 
grow as freely in the ope^ as they do in Cornwall 
and South Deyon; and a perusal of Lord 
Annesley's finely-illustzated book on the col- 
lection of choice trees and shrubs at Castlewellan^ 
to whidi Mr. Byan alludes, conyinced me two 
years ago that in those far more northerly 
gardens subtropical subjects found a congenuu 
home. I trust that some day I may be able ta 
ayaU myself of Mr. Byan's kind offer to show me' 
the rare plazlts under his charge. 5. fT. FUnherbert,* 

THE BLACK CURRANT BUD-MITE. — Tour 
correspondent Mr. A. O. Walker, p. 816, eyidently 
attaches more importance to a crop of fruit than 
to riddinff his trees from the mite—* yiew which 
would not commend itself to eyeryone ; but eyen 
so I fail to see how spraying the trees during 
the months of May and June, with a mixture such 
as recommended, would in any way injure the 
crop of fruit. AJs a matter of fact the trees wd 
experimented upon in 1903 and 1904 bore 
splendid crops of fine fruit which were in no way 
affected by the spraying. Since writing to you 
last year I haye receiyed a copy of an interesting 
report upon this mite by Mr. Walter E. Collinge> 
M.Sc., Lecturer in Zoology, &c., in the Uniyersity 
of Birmingham, from whidi I copy the following 
extract : " In 1901 some small bushes which were 
yery badly infested were treated with the follow- 
ing spray-fiuid twice a week during the migration 
season: Sulphur, 2lb. ; soft-soap, 25 lb. ; water, 
50 gallons, made as follows ; Mix the sulphur to 
a gruel with water; the soft-soap should be 
mixed with 5 gallons of boiling water ; then add 
the two mixhires together and mix well, aft^ 
which add slowly sufficient water to make 
50 gallons. The results obtained from the use of 
this spray-fluid are' yery encouraging. The new 
buds which came out in 1901 were yery carefully 
examined until nearly the end of the year, and 
on only one bush were mites found, and only 
yery few, the actual numbers in the different 
buds examined in August. 1901, were : 12, 3, 7, 
5, 3, 3, 12, 8, 7, 7, 6, 5, 3, 12. In 1902 these same 
bushes were un^er constant obseryation, but no> 
mites were seen or any indications of them. Aa 
these bushes were growing not far from some 
infested bushes, they were sprayed during the 
migration season as in the preyious year. In 
1903 they still remained free from mites, and an 
examination of almost every bud on one particular 
tree at ihe beginning of 1904 failed to disooyer 
either mites or eggs, and all the trees were free 
of abnormal buds. Natural Enemies, — In addition 
to those already mentioned, reference must be 
made to the larya of the lady-bird beetle (Coc- 
cinella septempunctaU, L). During 1902 and 190$ 
I had a series of badly infested cuttings under 
obseryation, and these were practically all cured by 
keeping them artificially supplied with this beetle. 
The 1902 cuttings exhibited yery few, and only 
slightly abnormflIbudsintheautumn,whileinl90B 
they seemed entirely free. Unfortunately th^ 
species of ladybird does not seem. particularly fond 
of the Black Currant, but, in my own mind, I haye 
little doubt but that a species, could be found 
which* if bred in sufficient number, would 
materially lesse^^ and Hc^ep jn check this disease. 
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4ad possiblj might: extorminate it." It will' be 
seen thftt the quiJiti^ of soft-soap reeommended 
by Mr. CoUinge is foor time) that mentioned in 
my preTious letter, and he does not say that the 
foliage wae injozed, although I should have 
expected it to be so with this heavr applicaUon 
of soap^ I must apoloffise for tcoabling you at 
saoh length, bat I attad^ more importaofe to this 
question than to the loss of a year's crofi of fruity 
indeed I think the giaviiy of this matter. can 
soaroely be otot - estimated. A, H. Pearton^ 

THtNNtNQ PEACH CROPS.— The vigour an^ 
size of each tree must be considered in deterr < 
mining the number of fruits which it shall carry 
as a crop without in any way impairing its per^ 
manent welfare. The thinning out of the fruit is^ 
generally done at the same time as the last stage! 
of disbudding is being completed, and, like that 
operation, it is advisable to extend the process of 
thinning the crop oyer a week, finally thinning 
out the fruit to a distance of from 9 to 12 inches 
apart eyery way on the trellis, wall, or fence, re- 
taining, as a matter of course, the most eten-sized 
and best-placed fruits on the face of trees grow- 
ing against walls and on the upper surface (glass 
aide) of trees growing under glass to form the 
crop. Many growers defer the fimJ thinning of the 
fruite until they have completed the process of 
etoning, being afraid to do so b^ore, in case some 
of the f rait left to constitute the crop should fall 
off in the progress of stoning. As a matter of 
fact, this oaatious method of procedure is well 
calculated to bring about the yery tiling (drop- 
ping of the fruit) it is meant to prevent, 
eeeing that the energies of the trees are need- 
lessly and seyerely taxed in th^ stoning of a crop 
of fruit 50 if not 100 per toii of which the culti- 
▼ator intends picking off the trees when the pro^ 
cess of stoning is completed, unmindful of the 
fact that his misapplied caution in this direction 
tends directW to the wasting of the tree's for<^ 
instead of directing them into the proper chan- 
nels for securing the swelling of the crop and the 
due development of the tree, wood and foliage. 
In short, there is no fear of strong, free-growing, 
faealthrPeach trees casting their fruit in tiie pro- 
OBss of stoning when cropped as recommended 
above, and when the caltural details are properly 
attended to in the way 6f keeping the soil about 
the roots uniformly moist and the foliage clean. 
In the case of trees there is bH the more necessity 
for reducing the number of fruit to 12 to 15 inches 
from fruit to fruit every way before the stoning 
«tage is reached. Ayoid over-cropping the trees 
as the greatest evil in fruit-onlture. Always 
bear in mind that a dozen well-growj^ Peaches 
or Keotarines aire preferable in eyery respect to 
three times that number of fruits of a like weight 
in the aggregate. Weakly-erowing trees ^ould 
be cropped yery lightly, ana the fruit, as in the 
oase of robust-growing trees, should be thinned 
out to the distances Recommended above before the 
atoning stage is reached, so as to enable them to 
swell decent-sized fruits, and at the same time 
make stronger wood for yielding fruit the 
*f oUowing year. In thinning the Nectarine crops it 
must be borne in mind that the individual mits 
of the Nectarines do not attain to such large 
dimensions as the Peaches do under the same 
oonditions of treatment. The fruits should there- 
*ft>rebe lef tdosertogether on ^e trees— say at from 
6 to 9 inches apart eyery way-^altiiough where 
oxtei-fine fruit is desired, 12 inches from fruit to 
fruit will be none too much space to afford such 
varieties as Early Biyers, Bryden, Spenser^ 
Newton, Milton, Pine-Apple and Hudiboldt. With 
good cultivation and generous treatment iat the 
roots these varieties w^ yield fruit of grand size 
and appeaiance and fine in flayour. The fore- 
going remarks may be as usefol to young 
fruit-growers and amateurs as they are opportune 
in the case of Peaches growing out-of-doors, 
which now require attention in the direction 
indicated above. S. W. Ward, RayUigh, May 18. 

OARDEN-PATHS.— My attention has jast been 
•called to Mr. Molyneux's letter oil my article on 
"Garden-paths" in your issue of April 15. I 
do not tlunk he has read it yery carefully. I 
certainly lieyer advocated asphalt for carriage 
roads, but only for paths in the kitchen-giirdenaiid 
back premises, where I prefer it to gravel, owing 



to its being easier to keepdeaa and tidy. . Gsayel 
requires constant raking and rolling; asphalt 
merely a bra^ over with a broom. Further, 
if prepared with -cold tar, as I surest* the 
paths -do not smell in hot weather. I am par- 
ticular, too, to state that in these paths there 
is no need to excavate so deeply fo? cart- 
tracks; 2 feet ia.KetteraUy ample; 18 inches 
the usoal depth. . Even for a cart-road it is only 
in yery bad soil that 4 feet is often required,, 
and if :Mr. Molyneux will refer to my article he 
will se^ I specify atones, rubblCr or clinkers for a 
. foundation, and granite^ fiint, or slag as a surface, 
and I supposed people would oho<Me which was 
cheapest. In Scotland I could get any amount of 
unbroken mnite on the spot, and the men broke 
it daring we wint^, when they could do. nothing 
else £ or I could get it from tiie estate stone-null 
. broken to pass t&ouffh a 2-inch sieye at ^s, 6d. 
,per ton. In Lincolnshire broken Belgian stone 
costs 6», 6d. per ton ; iron slag, also broken* its, 6d., 
and flints picked from the land, 2«. 6d., and an 
extra Is. 6d. to break. Certainly I never advo* 
eated filling a 4-feet cut with granite lit 18s. 
per ton! J. S^ Twmor, Jfov 27. 
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,FASCIATION IN AGAEICUS. 

In April I found growing at Studley, on a bed 
of leaf-mould, a largo number of Agaricus (Tri- 
choloma) personatus, which were gathered and 
eaten. 

The interesting point about tfaeee specimens is 
that they exhibit in a striking way an appear- 




IFlO. 14l.~FASCI4TBD SFBCimN OF 
▲OARICUS PXBSONATUS. 



ance similar to what is called fasciation in pha- 
nerogams. Many of them showed it some degree 
but the most oonspicnons was the one of which a 
sketch is appended. Fig. 141 (a) is a broadside 
yiew, and fig. 141 (b) a section at right angles to 
A through the dotted line. 

The stipes measured nearly 6 inches across 
where it joined the gills, by | of an inch at its 
greatest thickness, tiie fongus being about 
8 inches high. There was nothing in the sub- 
stratum on which it was growing to account for 
this flattening. It was not caused like the 
flatteninjg^ which is sometimes seen in Agarics 
growing between the joints of bricks, nor like the 
compressed stems seen in Agaricus confloens. 
The leaf-mould was loose and friable, and the 
fungi grew two or at most three together^ and 
were not at all crowded. I have occasionally 
noticed the same thing in other Agariotni, such 
as BuBSula, biit never in so marited a degree. 



FBU1T8 TJJSTDJSR QfLASB. 

Bj r. JOBDur, Gardener to Dr. Coanv, Impasf fiii 
Qardena, Droltwloh. 

The Or0\«rd*]^oitss.— The latest varietifis of 
Peaoh and Neatari|ie-trees in pots will now be 
swelling their fruits, therefore aAocd them liberal 
supplies of wattf . If the pots are plonged, Huy 
should be placed on bricks in order that tlie 
water may pass away more quickly. Top-disia 
tihe roots as pieviouoly recommended, and apply 
other atimulants to those trees that require thni 
untU the fruits show signs of ripening, when 
flnoh feeding/ should be diflooatiniMd« and clear 
water applied ezolnsively. Thorooghly^^yruvB 
the trees eyery morning and afternoon in bright 
weather, and yentilate the house freely, alwan 
admitting a little air at night. Be^tectuueady 
yarietiesi, the fruits of which are ripe, kt m 
borders be damped well under the trees, aad the 
atmoroheie kept oool by liberal ventilatioa. An? 
trees from which the fruit has been gathered, and 
which haye been for a period in a eodl-hoaae, 
may be remoyed out-of-docNn during this month* 
plunging the pots in an exposed position, aad 
putting a few rough ashes under each pot to 
faoiUtate drainage. Syringe the trees daily, and 
give them Uberal supplies of water at the root» 
and supply liqaid-maaure to trees that requixe it 

Pear$ and -Apples. — Theae trees should be 
examined at least twice daily for water, for it ii 
important that tiiey should not beoome dry at the 
roots. Trees which are carrying heavy orope of 
fruit may be top-dressed with rough pieeec d 
loam, horse-droppings, and bone-meaL Cleer 
soot-water and diluted liquid-manors may he 
appUed as may seem deeirskble. Thin oat the 
fruits where they are too numerous, and piiflh 
the shoots. Admit fresh air by day and night, 
and keep the trees dlean from red-qddar by 
syringing them and damping the sarftuses in the 
houses. Any yarieties that are not required to 
ripen inside may be removed ont-of-doon, and 
the pots plunged in the earth. 

Plums. — Continue to pinch the ah^oots as 
this operation becomes necessary, and 9^ 
nouri^ment freely, as no kind of froit-tree 
repays better for liberal treatment or is o^aUe 
of maturing heavier crops of fruits. Syringe the 
trees unta the fruits are ripe, and when th^ 
have been gathered plunge the trees oufrjf- 
doors and treat them as previoosly advised for 
Peadh trees. 

Cherries.— In order to keep these fruit* ingood 
condition for as long a period as possible, profec- 
tion from birds will be necessary, and shade from 
blight sunshine should be provided, unless the 
foliage is abundant Such shading should be re- 
moved when there is no direct sunshine upon the 
glass. Do not allow the trees to suffer from want 
of water at the roots. Ventilate the house freelt 
and damp all ayailable spaces twice daily to keeo 
the fruits fresh in anpearanoe. Later kinds win 
now be i»a.k4Tig rapid progress, and an endeaTOor 
should be made to keep the foliage dean PJ«yw«J 
to the fruits changing colour, but be carefol nel 
to emplogr too mnch moisture or the fruits .will 
q;>lit, especially those of Bigarreau. 

PI^LSTTS infBEB OLASS. 

By A. BULLOCX, Gardener to K. J. WiTHsa M* 
Copped Hall, Xppimr. Essex. 
iBoras.— Considerable heat and moistare ste 
yery essential for these plants, and very li«»,» 
ahould be admitted to the etrnetare oontain0g 
them at any season of the year. During the 
sommer months moderately-heavy shading ahoail 
be employed. A suitable compost for the roofaag 
medium is one containing peert^ and loam m eqas^ 
proportions, with sUver-sand and charooal hhjj 
naiyadded,andthe whole weU mixed togettetix 
theplantsarekeptfreeof mealy-bug little tewUJ 
need be experienced in growing ihexnjeraim i 
under the oonditionsdesdiibed'above. ff*«^" ! 
areinserted at the present time in thumb^tsttij 
wUl make roots easUy, if the pots oontMnmg «"■ 
are jJlunged in Cocoanub-fibre "^^™5*^J*! 
oonsid^Ode bottom-heat can be emplo^M. **«■ 
such cuttings.nice plants can be riisso !»«■ 
the dull days iet in.. The fouir f<rflowing 
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in the ordttrgi^en I find to be most useful : — 
t Daffi, I. WilUamsi, I. Westi, I. Fraseri. L 
Daffi is inclined to a straggling habit, but the 
gorgeous trusses of flower this variety produces 
randers this habit a oharaoteristio f ei^ture. 

Tahemasmontana eoronaria fl.-pl, — ^This is a 
useful and eifeetlve plant, requiring the same 
tieatment as for Izoras. By pinching out the 
■ido'shoots from a leading gzoiRith nice standards 
«BMj be obtained. 

F<mqueria hmgiflora and P. muUifiora are^ i^Murt 
from their delightful fragrance when in flower, 
suitable for growing^on as specimens ;, and where 
room can be afforded for growing them in' this 
manner eyery encouragement should be giyen 
them. Heat and moisture during their period of 
gnrowth s^ce very necessary, after which they 
should be rested in a slightly lower temperature. 
Cuttings may be inserted simply in pots and 
plabed in the propagating frame or preferably 
under a bell-glass to make roots. They are very 
liable to damp off before rooting unless the lights 
are aUowed to remain open each momini^ f cor an 
hour in order that excessive moisture aiay eseape. 

Oardmia»,^AA these plants pass-out of; flower 
let them be thoroughly eleanaed^ then oi|t them 
back mode^rately hard, if they a^ intended 
for growing on, re-potting or top-diessing them 
according to requirements.*^ If merely a 
top-dressing is. employed apply a diresslng; of 
bime^meal before adduoyg the fresh soil. ^ 



THE. OBOHID MOTISJSk v 

Bf W. H. YouNO, Orchid QrowertaBir F^UNUUCK 
WiOAN, Bart.. Clare Lawn. East Bheen,^;W.^ - 

Cameyik AjoUmdia. -^ jLa impqdstf On 't>f this 
(^varf-growing species, has j^^oently .bc^en di8» 
kibuted. For a w,eek or more after receipt 
protect the plants from strong light by cbyering 
them with a sheet of paper or other suitable 
material, and do not wet them in any way. " New < 
4^t8 will soon appear^ and before these attain 
much length the plants should be set in order 
fov their growing jBeason. TJieir habit generally 
precludes ordinary poi-oultuie, but many .of the 
smaller pieces may be fixed in shallow pans that 
hanre been almost filled with draiuage material^ 
and a very shallow surfacing provided consisting 
of i>eat and sphagnum- moss in equal parts. In 
order to make the plants secure and firm, tie 
them down with fine copper-wire or tarred twine, 
and in' a similar manner pieces tiiat cannot be 
placed in pans may be secured to teak- 
wood rafts, with a small quantity of rooting 
material intervening. The pahs and rafts should 
^hen besu4>^dkl'nefiSr to the roof-glaiss ihtbe 
wan&est part of a OattLeya- house. On bright 
days th^ diould be taken down and be sprayed 
around, but partial dryness of the materials 
dioold be permitted until growth and root-action 
is free. When the plants have become estab- 
lished and are growing well they may be dipped 
frequently, but after growth has again ceased 
atniospheric moisture will almost suffice to keep 
them m proper condition without root waterings. 
It is most essential never to have sour or stale 
-aaaterialB about the roots of tiiese plants. A 
-oharacteristio of this species is that growths which 
thave extended over tne sides of the pans flower 
most satisfactorily. 

CattUya SchiUeriana is by many regarded as a 

natural hybrid between the above-mentioned 

species and C. guttata. It requires the same 

treatment so far as position, the giving of water, 

and other particulars are concerned. It should 

be grown on rafts or in shallow pans. The plants 

having flowered, or arrived at the stage when 

tib^ should have done so, they will soon produce 

^toiew series of roots from the bases.of the new 

.gfowths. It will be then advisable to pick ont as 

. jnnoh of the old material as possible, and replace 

it with new» afterwards keeping the material 

moist until root action has ceased. Subsequently 

throughout the resting period comparatively dry 

' conditions should be the rule. 

CattUya gupwha, although distributed over a 
large area in equatorial South America, is always 
' f6cmd growing on trees near to rivers, where the 
plants are well exposed to the light and deluged 
. dail^ lor six months of the year. In cultivation 
.tile plaata succeed for a few seasons fixed tn well- 
diained pans with a small quantity of material 



about the roots, and suspended in l^e liighest 
and warmest ^part of the ^Elast Indian-house. 
When they are growing, btft are not making 
roots, they need very litUe water, but as soon as 
soot-action occurs afford them liberftl and fre- 
quent supplies. During the long resting period 
waterings should be very infrequent. Afford hew 
material just prior to new roots appearing. 
Thrips and scale would trouble these plants if 
the pest were not destroyed by tuB usual 
methods. . 

THE KITCHEN OABDEN. 

3y W. FZTB, Gardener to Lady Wa]7TA0>. Lookinge 

Park. Wantage. 

' CMery. — ^We have made our first plantMtioh of 
Celery fh>m stoxdy, well-httdened plants raised 
from seeds '.sown during the ae<y>nd week in 
Marc^ Haying prepared the trenohef, give 
them, a thorough watering the day before the 
seedlings are planted. In tr^splanting theee 
slender, fibrous-rooted plkntcf^'the greatest care , 
must be' exi9fd6fed -in order to a^toid graving them 
a.tche^. : Plant/ moderately •fixmly, and apply 
water to ensure a quick and f r^eigiywthv , . Durinff ^ 
the Msaaon give frequent appUcstions of S9f)t, and 
until grow^ is comp^tet^. plenty o^ water. Damp 
the plants bv^rheaia ^t leist once a day dnting 
dry weathJar^ ^ Make^reparattbn for sucoessiontS 
breadths.-' v; r. v ,a •, 

Fei/efa&M' 3fa4^ir».--^TheBe^*^^hts should now 
be Sufficiently haxdened fee phMtteg^ in their per^ 
, man^t quiurters; Being tra3iw9 l^ant^, they are 
, usiiaUy grown .apo|i,manu^ or^bbish-he^Jp^ but . 
a well-regulated oed in a gpod. position niay with 
ad'vafatage be given, them, li will still be n^'tes- 
sat^ to place either Hght frames' 6r hand-lights 
over t^e plante at night-time. On the 2/ZtA nit. ' 
we^ registered 7** of feost, and on the^.23rd fi^ on 
one: glass and 11^ on another, wj^th 'X7^, ogi^ the 
gr9>^i Apples, Pears, Plums^ Gooseberries, ^^^aw-. 
berries, &c., all suffered severely from this cold 
snap. 

Thinning 8eedHng$. — The thinning of' spch 
crops as Parsnips, Carrots, Onions, Lettuce, Beet, 
Parsley, &c., shotdd now be proceeded with. It 
is advisable that the work of thinning should be 
done at intervals, and while the plants are in 
jdiffer^t sti^s, thus securing the best plants 
without allowing the seedlings to become drawn 
b^ overcrowding.* Parsnips should be alloicdd a 
distaj&ce of 12 inches apart; Carrots, 6; Beet- 
root, 15 to 18 ; Lettuce, 12 ; and Parsley, inches. 
Keep the surface of the soil light and loose by a 
i^?e<pient use of the hoe. 

' Barly Potatos* — ^In order to secure tubers in 
,^e least possible time we seldom "earth-up'' 
the plants } but during this season immediately 
the tops are through the soil, a^d in some cases 
even before, earthing-up has been carried out as 
a necessary means of affording protection from 
frost. Main and late crops of Potatos should be 
"earthed" as soon as the tops have grown 
snffUsiently high that the work can be done 
conveniently. 

THE FLO WEB G-ART)BW> 



By W. A Kii 
BxNTurcx, M.P. 



Gardener to Lord Hshbt 0. 
nderley Hall, Westmoreland. 



Zonal Felargonittms, — In order that the plants 
may make a moderately strong growth and pro- 
duce a profusion of flowers, these Pelargoniums 
require light soU moderately supplied with 
decayed manure from a hot-bed. Variegated 
varieties require richer soil. Pelargoniums may 
now be planted, and if the weather is dry. let the 
beds be given a watering previous to planting, 
and the roots of the plants be made moist also 
.before they are turned out. of the pots. , If all 
available strength be brought to bear in the 
carrying out of a well-arranged plan, the work 
of planting will be done speedily. 

Planti requiring Sich Soil. — Begonias require 
rich loamy j9oil, because such liberal treatment 
induces the plants to flower* more continuously. 
Verbenas, Ageratum, Iresines, Heliotropes also 
require rich soila and ploity of moisture. 

Carnations, — Seedling plants will soon require 
to be planted into their permanent qniurters. 
Choose a border containing as much freeh> virgin 
soil as possible, and in prc^iortion to itr degree of 



heaviness add other constituents to make it more 
porous, such as old mortar rubbish, sea-sand, 
&o. Autumn and sprinjg-planted Carnations will 
be benefitted if given a mulching of short 
manure and abundant waterinJB^ in dry weather. 
Apply a dasttng of tobacco pbwder or a syringing 
#i& Quassia-water on the first i^pearance of 
G^reentiy and Thrips. Bemove " Cuckoo spit" by 
means of the finger and thumb. Afford supports 
to the plants as soon as they become necessary, 
and in making the ties leave sufficient space for 
the flower-spiKes to have perfect freedom, becanse 
the stems would soon snap if there was any 
tightness. 

Ro$e9, — ^Keep a constant look-ont for ester- 
pillersand other pests. Bemove snckers as they 
appear. Stir the surface of the soil with a hoe 
soon after applying water or after rain. Liquid 
manure may M applied to Boses showing flower. 
. Tie tho shoots of climbing Boses at short in- 
tervals, and if mildew is apparent give a thorough 
wetting with Bentiey's Specific, or iqpply sulphur. 

Sweet Peas.— Stake the plants in good time, and 
.spread the growths evenly amongst the twigs if 
they have become entangled together owing to 

THE HABDT FBXJIT GfrABDEN. 

Bar W. H. CuLsxs, Gardener to Sir .William Plowdui, 
Aston Bowant HousSi Ozon. 

Tying and NaUing, — ^If ]?each and Nectarine 
trees have been properly attended to, all 
surplus growths will have been removed, and 
'those which remain now will require their fifst 
tie or nail,' as the ease may be. They may first 
ipfiaU belied in to the shoot &om which they are 
grQwing» as, this will best give the young growtiii 
a straight start ; .the continuation ot the shoots 
^nay be secured to light pieces of Hazel or 
Privet. Any slioots that are unnecessarily takin;g 
the lead may be stopped. The fruits will have 
'aarrived at a safe sise to-be partially thinned* 
Bemove flist those which would get damaged by 
pressure .againstt the wall or shoots, selecting 
,thoee in the most prominent position for fur- 
nishing the crop. Do not thin them out 
severely at present, nor until the stoning period 
is past. The shoots at the top part of the tree 
being most vigorous the fruits may be left 
rather closer upon them than on the lower 
branches. tJnusually vigorous shoots may be 
cropped heavily. 

, Trees of the Pbim and Apricot will need similar 
treailanent to Peach trees in securing the leading; 
branches to the trellis or walL A final thinning 
of the Apricot frmts may now be given, 4nd iii 
thinning th^ it should be borne in mind that 
those intsnded'for dessect purposes should be 
.given more room than is required fbr fruits which 
win be used for preserving. Keep a sharp look- 
out for green-fly and maggots, and do not let 
either pest injure the foliage. On hot, sunny 
days the trees would be much benefited by 
ocoasiont^ ^yringings from the gardenrengine. 
. jru{cftin^.-^The dry weatiiei; together with 
•cold winds from the north-east, have made ih» 
surface soil very dry, and the«e are signs of 
cracking. TThere wall-tree borders have received 
a watering as previously advised Itnd the surface 
has since' become caked, let it be lightly forked 
over previous to applving a mulch. For trees 
carrying heavy crops the mulch should consist of 
.decayed or partially decayed manure. Should 
any of the trees be making very vigorous growth 
omit the mulch, and hoe over the surface soil 
occasionally. 

Strawberry Plantations, — Where the strawy 
litter was placed around the- plants roughly it 
will have acted as a proteetion, and saved some 
.of the flowemfrom frost. The litter may now be 
axtanged mere flatly, putting it under the flower- 
trusses, it being very unlikely that more frosts 
■ will occur. 

Qeneral Beinarks, — AH portable copings should 
.be removed forthwith, together with any other 
protective material. Let flsh-netl^g' be dried, 
and h^ in readiness for covering Strawberry- 
plantations. Laflbei[>lantBdtiee8 should beofforded 
water at the roots, in order to keep the soil in a 
moist condition. Benew the mulch, if that 
placed round the trees earlier in the season is not 
sufficient f6r present purposes: 
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tfPOIITIEITt FOI TIE Elllllt WEEL 

^Boyal Botanic Society's Horti- 
I cultural ExtaibltiOD, Regent's 
WEDNESDAY, Juhe 7< Park rs days). 

J Royal Cornwall Show at New- 
^ quay (2 days). 



FRIDAY, 



JuNB 9 jBoy^ Botanic Society, Lecture, 



•ALK8 FOR THE WEEK. 

TUESDAY NEXT- 

Seventh Annual Sale of Beddinff and Greenhouse 
Plants, atHlIe Ash Nurseries, DulHeld Road, Derby, 
by.orderof Mr. F. Lewis, by Protheroe &. Morris, at 
11.20 o'clock. 

TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY - 

The Stand Hall Collection of Orchids, at Stand 
Hall, Whitefleld, near Manchester,' by Protheroe A 

Morris, at 12.30. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT— 

Palms, .Plants, LUiums, Ferns, Bulbs, Ac., at 67 and 
68, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at 12. 

FRIDAY NEXT- 

Imported Orchids in great variety, at 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris at 12.30. 
iFor tmnher parMenters tee <mr Adver jiw rn mi ootoMHf .) 

Atbsaos Tbmvsbaturk for th6 ensuing week, deduced 
from obserrations of Forty>three Yean at Chiswick 

Actual I^ufskatttbes :— ~ * 

London.— IFedn«Mlay, Jfoy 31 (6 p.m.): Max. 68'; 
Mln. M*. 
• QardeniTjf Ckronide Office. 41, Wellington Street. 
" Covent Garden, London. — Thurtdctv. June 1 
. ' (10 AM.): Bar., 30-1; Temp. 62". Wtaiher 
—Bright sunshine with occasional clouds. 
Pbovincbs.— ITednesdoy, May 31 (6 p.m.) : Max. 66*, 
Guildford ; Min. 68». N. W. of Drelind. 



Th« T«mpi« ^^ *^^ *^® shows, now 
9ii€»w. numerous, that have been 

. / . . . held in the famous Temple 
Gardens, not one, we venture ta say, has 
been'more interesting and varied than that 
which is closing as these' lines are passing 
through the press. A bold attempt had 
been! made to break up the more. or" less 
inevitable monotony of these exhibitions. 
At the same time a more rigid selection 
seexned to have been exercised, aofd there 
was in consequence less of the common- 
place and more that was interesting. The 
apaceJappiifid for was nearly dquble what 
could be afforded. ' The outdoor groups were 
specially good dh this occasion ; the very first 
entry in our notebook was one of admiration 
at the fine group of hardy ornamental trees 
and shrubs made by Messrs. Cripps, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, and we are interested to hear 
that ;the special jurors told off t^ sward the 
Veitchian Gup to the best exhibit in the 
show awarded this, the highest distinction, 
to this collection. . . ' 

Similar ' groups from Messrs. Fishes, 
Son & Sibbay; Chbal, Cutbush, Bussell, 
and others were amply worth nol^^ice ; whilst 
ttessrs. James Yeitch & SoNa showed 
several of their noble Meconopsis integri- 
folia,' Incarvillea Delavi&yi, Behmannia an- 
gulata, and a selection of new species of 
Primula from China, of some of which we 
4i;ive figures in our present number ; whilst 
the very remarkable P. Cockbumiana was 
illustrated in our last number. As exhibited 
on a grass -lawn these most interesting 
novelties did not show to advantage. 

In the tents the groups were more attrac- 
tively displayed than usual. The Boses 
of Messrs. Paul & Son, Turneb, the two 
firms of Cant, William Paul & Son and 
others were specially fine, whilst Mr. 
"Mount's cut Boses were beyond praise. 
Mlessrs. Sutton & Sons occupied the end of 
the tent usually filled with Tubneb's Boses, 
but on this occasion it was massed with 
glowing mounds of Calceolarias, Schizanthus, 
and other showy plants. The groups at the 
sides and end of the tent, furnished by 
JVf essrs. Cutbush, Veitch, and Cypheb, were 
extraordinarily fine and varied, the plants 



interesting in themselves, excellently ar- 
ranged, and superb examples of cultivation. 
Of the Orchids we give a special note, so 
that we need only here? say. that they were 
quite up to the average, both in quantity 
and in quality. One Orchid in particular, a 
variety of Cattleya SchrOderse called " The 
Baron," unique in its colouration, exhibited 
by Messrs. Sandeb & Son, was acknowledged 
by the experts to be the most remarkable of 
all the Orchids shown, although, as it was 
''not entered" for a certificate, it received 
no award. We are happy in being able to 
give a representation of this very extra- 
ordinary Cattleya (fig. 142), a description of 
which is also printed in another column. 

Mr. Geobqe Abbns, of Bonsdorff, Germany, 
showed a remarkably fino group.of Prim- 
roses— hybrids ' l>etween P. obcoaica and 
P. megasesdfolia. In this group the irt>und- 
ai^ce of blossom and the wide range of 
colour w^:^ remarkable. 

Oerberas were staged by several exhi- 
bitors, and gave abundant indication of the 
bxiiliant future in store for ttiem. Oitrow- 
skya magnifica was shown by Messrs. Wabb 
in finer conditHm than we ever remember 
to have seen it, ^nd Mr. BEtJTHE had flower- 
ing bipanches of various Sikkim Bhododen*' 
drons, the showy Crinpdendron Hookeri, 
and Embothrium. coccineum. Bhododen- 
dron aureum from Messrs. Cutbush was very 
noticeablq. Messrs. Bbuoe*s Sarracenias 
were also worth special attention, whilst 
the new or comparatively new plants exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Yeitch, Sandeb, Wall ice 
and others confirm our statement that this 
was a showi QQt only of unusual beauty so 
far as grouping is concerned, but of quite 
specialinterest for the number of novelties 
it comprised and the comparative absence of 
the commonplace. 

We can now only further comment on a 
remarkable bigeneric hybrid exhibited by 
A. WoBSLEY, Esq.,' between Elisena longi- 
petala and Ismene calathina. . The flowers 
.were . snow-white, with, najrow segments 
and a deep fringed cup. For full details 
of the Exhibition we muqt refer to another 
column. nnfortunately,'the comfort of the 
visitors was seriously interfei*ed with by a 
thunderstorm on the afternoon of the first 
day, though the number of visitors was as 
great as ever. 

Primula Veitchii, Duthie* (see Sapple- 
mentary niuetration). — This very hatidBome new 
Chinese Primiila was diaoovered by Mr. E. H. 
WiLsoK on the monntainB of West £(zechuan, 
growing on cliffs and exposed spots at elevations 
between 8,000 and 10,000 feet. It was shown at 
the Temple Show of the Boyal Horticultural 
Sooiel^ on the 30th alt., together with some 

* Boototock slender, creeping. Leayes aU radical ; 
blade 8— 8^ in. long and aJt>oat as broad, rugose or sub- 
bullate when yoon^ ; lobes imbricate, 8—7 lln. long, by 
about 6 lin. broad, coarsely 3—6 toothed ; upper surface 
dark green, sparingly pubescent ; lower surface densely 
clothed with white floccose tomentum ; midrib ana 
nerves impressed above, very prominent beneath; 
petiole about as long as the limb, cylindrlc below, chan- 
nelled on upper surface towards the blade, thinly tomen- 
tose. Scape stout, up to 14 in. high, densely pubemlous. 
Flowers 10 -30. umbeUed or in verticils. Bracts many, 
shorter than the pedicels, unequal, subulate* sparingly 
pubescent on both surfaces, margins cillate. Pedicels 
{—1 in. long, pubemlous. Calyx i-ln. long, brownish- 
green, pubescent outside, sparingly so within ; tul>e 
ovAte; lobes narrowly lanceolate, very acute, often 
nneanal, the longer ones equalling the corolla-tube in 
the long-styled lorm ; margins cHiate. Corolla rose- 
purple or violet, salver -shaped, about l in. in dia- 
meter, with a narrow, orange-coloured ring surrounding 
the yellow moutli of the tube ; tube equalling or longer 
than the calyx, pubescent outside, often tinged with 
crimson ; lobes fi un. long and4 lin. broad at the deeply- 
bifid apex, sparingly pubescent outside. Capsule (when 
ripe) twice the length of the calyx. /, JP. DuihU, Kew, 



other.novelties from that country. Ihavemndh 
pleasure in dedicating it to Messrs. J. Ybitch k 
Sons, to whoin botanistB as well as hortionltariatB 
axe 80 mach indebted for the knowledge afforded, 
by the diaooveries of their ezoeUent collector, Ur. 
E. H. Wilson, of so many interesting and besn- 
tif nl Chinese novelties. Its nearest fdly is P. cot- 
tusoides, L, bnt it is a much more robust plant; 
the leaves are relatively broader in proportkm to 
their length, and their under-surf aoee ace dothed 
with white ftbooose pubescence ; the flowers are 
larger and of a deeper rose colour ; the pedicels 
are stouter, and the oalyx is longer and not so 
deeply lobed. 

Messrs. Sander's Orchid Sale.— The sale 
of one hundred special Orchids from Menrs. 
Bandbb & Sons, St. Albans, at Messrs. Pbothuoi 
Ai Mouus's Booms, Cheapside, on Tuesday lasfc^ 
brought together a fine company, and consequent 
keen competition, especially for the best Odonto- 
^loBsums. O. crispum *' Boger Sander " eecoied 
the highest prioe ever brought by a single plant 
at an auction — via., 875 guineas.' O. o. Kniidy- 
aiium letdised 230 gs , O. c. Princess Helena 190 
gsi, O. c. Franz Masereel 200 gs., O. c. Qaesii 
Victoria 100 gs.,'0. c. President Loubet 70 ga,, 
6. Q. Impeiatriz fiegina 130 gs.; and otiiers went 
at equally satisfactory prices, the total amounting 
to over £3,600. Mr. £. Bogerson, Ifr. J. Lee- 
mann, Mr. N. C. Cookson, Mr. Briggs-Bury, Mr. 
W. Thompson and Mr. H. T. Pitt were among the 
principal buyers. 

The Paris Show.— In addition td the 
Orchids mentioned in our report last week, 
M. Oh. Bbbanbk, 86, Bue de Babylone, Faru, 
informs us that he obtained a Prix d'Honnear 
and a Large QiM Medal from the Boyal Agri- 
cultural and Botanical Society of Ghent for a 
eoUeotipn of fifty Orohids. ' Among these were 
Oypripedium callosum Sanderee, Cattleya Skinneri 
'alba^ C. intermedia alba, Slo. 

The Royal Botanic Society's Great Horti- 
cultural Exhibition will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, June 8 and 9, at Bsgenfs Park. On 
^Weidnesday, June 7, a private view will be afforded 
the members of the Society and the Press. 

The Kew Guild.— The sixth annual dinner 
of the members of the Kew Guild took place at 
the Holbom Bestauiiuit on Monday evening last 
Dr. AuousTiNa Hinbt, M.4l, F.L.S., presided 
over a company of one hundred and forty-one, of 
which number four were ladiee. As members of 
the Kew Guild are now engaged in workinalfflost 
every country, as well as in our own Colonies, 
these annual gatherings are usually a.ttehded by 
some who have travelled a considerable distance 
to be present, or are "at home !? for ja holiday. 
On. this oooasion there. were Mosi^/Habt, of 
Trinidad; Wilkb, Botterdam; Sillitoi, Khar- 
toum; Don, West Coast of Africa; Gill, Cawn- 
pore s GiNTiL, Brussels; and others. ' Some wbo 
had intended to be present were prevented, 
and (amongst others) a lett^ cf regist 
was received from Mr. P. W. BuBBrooi, MX, 
Dublin. In proposing the toast of the evening 
Dr. HsNBT referred to the present distribation 
of past Kewites, and to the multifarious duties 
they have to undertake. Kew, men, so said Dr. 
Hbnbt, were not merely imperial, th^ were cos- 
mopolitan. He gave the young men some adrioe 
in regard to the carrying out of the work that is 
necessary to obtain practical experience and theo- 
retical knowledge. His explanation of " dont woA 
too much" was rather that they should not vork 
too long and aimlessly. He reoouunended con- 
centration and intensity of application whilst at 
work, and then a gardener who had woAed oon- 
soientiously during the day would find that two 
hours' study at night was sufficient pr« 
HxNET referred to. Mr. Wilson's work in Chin* 
as being of very great credit to the Guild. Vr* 
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Primula Veitchii, a new species from China, colour of flowers rosy-purple, showing sections 
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W. Watson, who responded, said that it was 
time that the Qoild considered whether it 
<coald not do more than publish a joomal, and 
dine together once a year. He suggested that 
the members should consider if the energies and 
iiifluence of the Guild might not be advan- 
tageoualy exerted on behalf of the less fortunate 
of (professional gardeners, and in such a manner 
that their legitimate grievances might be remedied 
and the status of gardening raised. Other 
speakers included Br. Scott, Mr. Habt, and Mr. J. 
Wbath'iss. The tables were pzettUy decorated 
with Pahns and flowers supplied by Mr. Drost, 
Biohmond, a member of the Guild. Songs were 
oontributed by Messrs. T. W. Bbiscos, J. M. 
HiLLiSR, &c. ; and a pianoforte solo by Mr. 
W. J. NnAyn. Previous to the commencement of 
the dinncor, the annual general meeting was held, 
at which all the retiring officers were.re-elected. 
The report stated that the Committee had granted 
a sum of ^10 to the widow of a Eew man who 
was killed some months ago in a bicycle accident. ^ 
We are very pleased-to find that the Guild has 
thus widened its sphere of work by the exercise 
of such appropriate benevolence. 

Awards at the Royal Horticultuaal 
Society. — The discussion on the proposals tar a 
modification of the awards originated at a meeting 
of the Fruit Committee has been postponed till 
July 18. This will allow of time for ttie whole 
question, as affecting all the Committees, to be 
considered. «... 

A8PARAQU8 AT EVESHAM. -7 An important 
portion of the market garden cultivation around 
£vesham. is devoted ^to ^Asparagus, and. con- 
siderable acreage is thus profitably occupied, even 
at high.rentis. < For:a long period . an . annual 
«how has been held, at which prizes are offered 
for the beist examples of the local growers* skill, 
and it is always an event of much interest in 
the district. At the exhibition held in the Town 
Hall on Mdhday lacft (May 29), the display was 
a good one for such a dry and difficult season, 
about fifty bundles of 100 heads each were 
shown, and 'the avezage weight per bundle 
was stated to be. 16 lb. The ^ prize-winning 
bundles ranged from. 17 to .20| lb. . each, and 
the length was from 12 to 16 inches, with a 
diameter at the base of the individual stems of 
1 inch or more. ' In some cases they were green 
and tender for more than half their length, in 
others the blanched portion preponderated, and 
these seemed to be generally most esteemed, 
though their edible value was questioxiable. The 
whole oif the exhibits was sold by auction at the 
'Close of the show, and the, highest prices realised 
per bundle of 100 were 16s. and 17s. 3d. In 
former years higher prices have been realised 
and more sensational weights have been obtained, 
but the long dry period has militated seriously 
against this popular vegetable in this country. 
J2. Iietois CastU, 

'Horticultural College, Swanley.— By 
permission of Lady Falmouth, a drawing-room 
meeting was held recentiy at 2, St. James's 
Square, in support of the appeal now being made 
for ^£2,000 which is required before the end of 
July to put. the finances of the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, on a sound basis. Lady 
Falmouth explained that the meeting had been 
<ialled to arouse sympathy with the College and 
its aims. Originally a "mixed" institution, it 
was converted in 1904 into a college for women 
-oiOy. There waa, however, a considerable 
debt which it was now desired to clear 
off. If the money could not be obtained 
the CoUege would have to close its doors. 
The training provided at the institution gave 

Swer and mdependence to women, and fitted 
em for work in the Colonies, and yet the CoUege 
^ hampered for want of financial support. The 
Hon. Secretary read a report dealing with the 
work carHed on. She stated that in 1904 the 



total number of students was eighty- nine. Eight 
of them were awarded the College Diploma, and 
twelve the College- Certificate. In the examina- 
tions of the Bofttd of Education last year six 
students gained First • class Certificates for 
Elementary and nine for Advanced Botany, 
while nineteen took a First-dass in Agricul- 
tural Science and Bural Economy, and King's 
£ rises were won in both theise subjects. 
[rs. John Hopkinson read a paper on the 
work and aims of the Colonial branch. She stated 
that the Committee could now point to a number 
of students settled in South Africa and Canada, 
who were prepared for independent, salarie 1, or co- 
operative work and for the private management 
of colonial households. Three sisters, after train- 
ing in poultry and dairy- work, had loined their 
biothera in a ranch in the Nortii-west Territories 
and were doing well. Five students prepared 
for married life in South Africa, Canada, and 
New Zealand, and two were doing admirably on 
gardens in Natal, and were greatly appreciated. 
On the motion of Principal Hopkinson a resolu- 
tion was passed pledging the meeting to use every 
endeavoor to raise the sum- reqitired. 



lEW n lOTEWOITlY PLIITS. 

■ • > ■ ■■ 
FBIMITLA COCEBUBNIANA, Hsmsl. 
This species, figured in our last issue, was first 
discovered by the naturaiist Pratt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Talien-lu, on the Tibetan border. In 
'1890 lie brought homeidried specimens to the Eew 
Herbarium, and Mr. Hemsley described it in the 
Jour. Limn, Soe., xxix. (1892). It was introduced 
into the Yeitchian nurseries by their collector, 
Wilson, and was exhibited by this firm before 
the Boyal Horticultural J Society on May 23 last, 
and again at the Temple. In describing this 
^species Mr. Wilson says :— "It is common in wet 
alpine meadows, between 10,000 and 11,500 feet, 
in the vioinity of Talien-lu. The scapes vary in 
height from 8 inches to 1| foot, and have from 
three to six whorls. From its extraordinary 
colour it is one of the^most striking of all the 
many species of Primula which occur in these 
wilds." 



. SOCIETIES,' 
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THE TrfEMPLE SHOW. 

(See alio Supplement.) 
GROUPS OF PLANTS, ^c. (continued), 

Menra. Jas. Veitch k Sons, King's Road, Ghelsea, 
staged an admirable group of foliage plants, relieved 
with flhowj flowering subjects. Great taste was 
displayed in the method of staging, and a number of 
stands were requisitioned on which were placed choice 
forms of Nepenthes — N. Tiveji, N. Curtisii superba, 
N. mixta, &o. Caladiums ware a feature in the group, 
the foliage being not only of large size, bat admirably 
coloured ; a plant of 0. Rose Laing in the centre of the 
group was superb. Other good varieties were Clio, 
Madame John Box, Marquis of Oamden (rose ground 
with green maigin), Madame £. Pynaert (red self), 
Oriflamme, Raymond Lemoiuier, H. Ho£Fmann (new). 
Baron A. R. de Rothschild, Miss Elsie Hoffmann 
(new). Admiral Togo (green border, blotched rose with 
crimson veins). Marantas, Anthuriums, Heliconias, 
CkNlisums, and Dracaenas were shown in numbers and 
in excellent condition. Tillandsia sebrina and T. 
Zahnii were shown in flower. We also noticed a 
flowering plant of Medinilla magnifica, the curious 
Ochna multiflora with its showy coloured fruits, 
brilliant spathes of Anthurium Scherzerianum, A. 
Andreanum, &o. Some choice Cannas were utilised as 
comer subjects, while a batch of Hsemanthus Kalbreyeri, 
backed with plants of Rhododendron, Javanico-jasmini- 
florum hybrids brightened the centre with their pleasing 
flowers. The background was furnished with Gooos 
flexuoBus and tall plants of lilium Brownii and L. 
Henryi. Standard trained plants of Godieum cor- 
datum tortile, G. Massangeanum, aad G. lAingii, were 
shown in first-rate condition, 

Oloxinias.—'hLeun, Gabtbr k Go., who had a Taried 
collection of subjects staged, among them a small 
quantity of Gloxinias of g03d quality. 



Messrs. Ga.knill k Sons, Swanley, staged a eoUeo- 
tion characterised by high quality ; among the most 
striking of the named varieties were Bfrs. Ayory, 
Gannell's Scarlet, Kaiser Wilhelm, Model, Petunia, Her 
Majesty (white), Empress Frederick (of which there 
was quite a panel staged). Dainty, ke. 

Messrs. Pked k Sons, West Norwood, also set up 
a bank, and among the named varieties were Earl 
BathuFst, E. L. Peed, Brilliant, Gounteas of Ilohester, 
Duchess of York, Rudyard Kipling, ko, 

Messrs. Sutton k Sons, Reading, filled one of their 
fine-raised bays with Gloxinias of the first quality. 

Obanof.— Messrs. Gannell k Sons put up a saperii 
group of some seventy or eighty varieties, the heads of 
bloom were very fine indeed, and they represented tho 
very cream of the collection grown at Swanley. ll»ey 
were one of the features of the large tent. The plants 
averaged about_3 feet in height. 

Cinerarias. •— These wore sparingly represented. 
Messrs. SuTroN k Sons had groups of the stellate type 
as wings to their Urge' display. 

Messrs. Gabteb k Go. included among their mis- 
cellaneous j>]ant8 panels of the same type. 

Messrs. J. Vkitch k Sons staged a coUectioa of 
dwarf -growing plants of a variety named Antique Boss^ 
the flowers of a pinkish-rose tint*. .' . 4 .^ 

Pelarffoniumi,—Mi, H. J. JONis, Lewisham, had a 
collection of cut decorative varieties in bold bunelies. 
Some of the principal sorts were Viola, Goiioia» 
Kingston Beauty, Her Majesty, May Marks, LiMlo 
Richard, ^cc 

; Mr. H. B. Mat, Dyson*s Lane Nursery, Upper 
Edmonton, stajp^ed a collection of single and douUo 
sonal Pelargoniums, the latter preponderatiag. Good 
.varieties were seen in Duke of Bedford, Gountess of 
Hopetoun, Hall Gaine, The Sirdar, Tangare, Hme. 
Lauder, Golden Gate, Lady Ilchester, Blanche, Ladiy 
Dorington. 
f FERNS* • 

- Fine groups of stove and greenhouse varieties weo^ 
staged, but very few hardy Ferns were seen, aad no 
new varieties were submitted to the Gommittee. 
-- Mri EL B. Mat, Upper Edmonton^ pint lip'a very fino 
group, which gained a "Silver Gup." Gf-Nephrolepis 
the American varieties Plersbni and Fosteri were very 
fine ; N. Mayi, an erect - growing congested form, 
.was quite, distinct— this is prettiest 'in" a ssoall 
state; N. crispato-coiigesta' is a curious miniature 
form, somewhat resembling a congested form of 
-Seolopendrium. In Adiantums, Gbesianum, with a 
silver band down the pinne, is a distinct Fern. 
A. Farieyense was well shown; A. versaillense^ 
a pretty dwarf • crested variety ; A. ' curvatum, 
A. peruvianum, and others were good; Platyceriom 
grande, P. tethiopicum, and P. Willincld were e£Feotive. 
Several pretty crested Pteris were seen; 'P. oretica 
generosa, wliieh recently received an Award of Merit, 
is a ^OKinct and pretty Fern, the pinnae being cut dowa 
into narrow segments ; P. Summersi and P. Ghildsi 
are' beautiful plumose varieties. ' Gymnogrammas were 
'good. Scpre'ral Dayallias on tall stems made a good 
effect, '^crostiehum' aureum, a large plant of which 
' stood up in the centre of the' group,' was elective. 
' Messsrs. J. Hill k Son, Lower Edmonton,' staged a 
very fine 'group, which was made up of choice 
species and varieties displayed in the best possible 
manner.' > This group also secured a Silver Gup. In the 
centre was* a good plant of Dicksonia~ Scheidei, Platy- 
cerium angulosa, with large broad fronds, was imposing ; 
P. ffilli, P.- Willincki and P. alcicome were also good. 
Davallia fijiensis elegans, D. Veitchii and several other 
good species were seen. Gymnogramme grandloeps 
superba, G. Peruviana argyrophylla and others. Among 
Adiantums reniforme is always an attraction ; A. maero- 
phyllum striatum is a very pretty variegated variety. 
Polypodiums Schneideri and Maji were good ; the dwarf 
sorts, such aspiloselloides, vaccinifolium on moss-covered 
stems were pretty. Aspienium formosum and A. don- 
tarinm are choice species now rarely seen. Of Gymno- 
grammas, the best silver and gold-fronded sorts were 
well shown. Gleichenias spelunce, flabellata, and 
others were good ; Lomaria attenuata, with softy ro^- 
tinted fronds, and Lomaria L'Herminieri, a choice gem 
with bright red fronds ; Asplenium nidus, Polypodiun 
iridioides in large specimens, were very effective. 

Ed. Aschbbson, Esq., Pett Place, Gharing, Keni^ 
exhibited some fine specimen Ferns, which indnded 
Adiantum trapedforme, A. eoncinnum latum, A. Far- 
ieyense, Gymnogramma chrysophylla, G. peruviana 
argyrophylla, with smaller plants arranged among 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

There were very few choice Ferns in the miscellaneoos 
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f-wipe* • Mesin. Vsitoh & Sons, Chakea, had 
good tpeoimens of Davallia V eitehiaaum. 

Memrs. Sandsb k Co., Si. AlbanB, put up fine 
tqi6cim«n8 of Polypodium Knightii and Nephrolepis 
Scofcti, an American variety wliioh oloselj reBemblee 
ifix Ni exaltata, but is more oompaot in habit. 

Meian. H. LOW & Ca, Enfield, exhibited Pteris 
Whneotti eompaota, a neat-growing orested variety, 
which should be useful for market. 
' MeflBTs. J. Baokhousb k Son, York, in their rook- 
garden^ bad some fine plants of tiie hardy North 
^Americwn Adiantum pedatum, and also -Poly stiobum 
prQlifemm diyersilobum. 

CARNATIONS. 
. The greater portion of these flowers shown were of 
'the 80-oalled Tree and Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Motions, the latter beibg readily di8tinguishal>le from 
TTfee and border Oartiations by their more Vigorous 
«tahy '-* grass," compact habit, and larger and less 
regularly formed flowers. 

' %e finest exhibit of these plants oame from W. 
James, Esq., West Dean Park, Chiohester (gr., Mr. 
^.' H. Smith), and this was placed at the eastern 
^tttranea of a -tent running parallel with the Embank- 
ment road. The. exhibit oonsisted of a number of 
44ft«>ts.with very large **;Mallnai«ion '^ flowers of the 
iUdi-OQloured type beautifully bloomed. A number 
^^tpUoits of a remaricably tall yellow«flowered variety 
. rriiiot V' AK^ioukisons "—formed a dividing line^from the 
oontiguous exhibits, and some plants of a -very bboioe, 
•|i»gTfuit> dftfk orimsonHJolonred variety, resembling 
tlMt of H. J. Jones,, were arranged in the foreground. 

R. Waoo, Ssq., *'The Islet," Maidenhead (gr., Mr. 
.Phillips), had. varieties of "Malmaison" Jn yellow, 
.oarine, .pale pink, white,* scarlet* and light and deep 
flnmson-oolours, the flowers large and of .good develop- 
ment generally. All were growing in small .pots. 

Messrs. Cutbube k SONS, of the Nurseries, Highgato 
^m4 .Uppor Baniet, had quantities of finely-grown 
4** Malmaison" varieties dispersed among their admir- 
able group of Boees, in a oomer of the large marquee. 
A variety of a y^owish-pink colour was noted in 
,Bittmei8ter. 

Au exhibit of twenty vases filled with fringed and 
smooth - petalled varieties was contributed by the 
Carnation spedaliat, Mr. A. F. DuTToy. of Iver, 
Bucks, among which tiie following were notable— vis , 
Fair Maid, tender flesh in oolour ; the now well-known 
Enchantress, of a rather lighter tint ; Mrs. Thos. W. 
Lawson, cherry »red, showy, and of large size ; Harlow- 
iurden, of the same size and oolour as the Old dove ; 
Clovemor Roosevelt, almost identical in colour and sise 
as is Harry Fenn ; and lastly G. H. Crane, a pleasing 
flower of rosy -crimson oolour. 

Mr, Maujuge Pbiouabd, nurserymfin, Chri&tchurcfa, 
Hants, exhibited many admirable "tree" varieties in 
great diversity, and particularly nice were the daric 
crimson-coloured H. J. Jones, and Mrs. LaWSon. 

Messrs. HuoH Low k Co., Royal Nurseries. Bush 
HUl Park, Enfield, exhibited extensively '* Malmaison " 
varieties, among which we indicate Albion (a dwu-f plant 
having flowers of a deep salmon tint). Calypso (a large 
fiower of a tender flesh tint, the central petals salmon 
. coloured, with pink splashes on the petals), thecrimson- 
. coloured Churdi warden, Horace Hutchinson (a brilliant 
scarlet bloom), and Princess of Wales (a fine variety of 
a piidc tint). Among Tree Carnations the new varied 
. Liberty is i^orthy of notice, and others mentioned as 
being present in other collections were found on 
Messrs. Low's exhibit. 

Messrs. G. BoYSS, Carnation-growers, of the Ayle- 
stone Park Nurseries, Leicester, exhibited a small but 
choice collection, in which we noticed the new Shake- 
spear, Robert Bums, and Queen Alexandra ; the first 
named a fine coral-pink, the second an equally fine 
rosy-^pink, and the third a delicate shade of the same 
colour. We were informed these will be ready for 
distribution next year. Another fine Carnation was 
Dr. W. G. Grace, a bright scarlet variety sent out in 
1903. 

CLEMATIS. 
A fine collection of these plants exoellently bloomed 
fWas fhown by .Messrs. Richard Smith k Ca, 
Worcester, the plants numbering about thirty, and 
trained mostly on globular trellisesl Of double and 
semi-double-flowered varieties, mention should be made 
of Lucy Lemoine, Countess of Lovelaoe, Venus Victrix, 
, which have been many years m cultivation. Of single- 
flowered varieties there were Fairy Queen, purpurea 
elegans (a grand purple flower), Mrs. G. Jackman, 
Marie Lefebvre, Anderson Henry, Lord Neville, and 
the new lilac-ooloured King Edward YII. The rosy- 



crimson Ville de Lyon and Wilsoni, a flower of peie 
lilac, were much iidmired by the visitors. 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

Of these showy plants a new, shrubby strain, men- 
ioned in the Gardtneri^ Ckronide, June 4, 1904, p. 361 , 
having an average height of 6 feet, and very flori- 
ferous, was shown in several examples by Mr. J. 
JkpfrIES, of Oxford. It is apparently perennial, and 
partakes of the characteristics of C. Burbidgei. As 
the crosses between different species of Calceolarias are 
more fertile than those from the original species from 
which they have originated, some good decorative 
hybrids may result from crossing the variety shown with 
the ordinary herbaceous Calceolarias. The floral colour* 
^resembled those of the latter, although in size they 
were much smaller, and the corymbs more lax. 

An excellent exhibit of Calceolarias came from 
Messrs. Sutton k Sons, Seed Merchants, Reading, 
and these were well shown in a flattish pyramidal 
manner along with other exhibits by the firm at the 
northern end of the largest marquee. The assortment 
was judiciously made as regarded the colours, the 
blooms were of enormous size, and generally finely 
inflated, and ihe habit oi the plants ftocky. 

R. J. Dlbhah, Esq., !* Overton," Ealing, W. (gr., 
Mr. J. Cook), showed a smaU collection of dwarf, fairly 
well*grown plants. 

T. H. LowiNSKT, Esq., Tittenhurst, Sunninghill 
(gr. Mr. Thornton), exhibited about fifty planU of a 
capital strain, having fine large blooms of beautifully 
varied colouring, and the height of the plants about 
18 inches, 

Messrs. J. CabtKb k Co., Seedsmen, of High 
Holborn, London, staged a small group of medium- 
sized plants; and Messrs. W. CltAban k Son, 
•Nurserymen, Altrincham, showed about forty plaate 
having flowers of medium site,' foliage rokmst md 
•clean and the colours of the flowers well sdec^d. 

RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS. 
Messrs. John Watkrer A Sons, Ltd., Bagshbt, 
Surrey, staged a lovely array of Rhododendrons, 
•having the plants in the beet possible flowering oondi 
tion. Pink Pearl was prominent, and eclipsed its 
neighboum in sise of flower and truss, .while the shade 
of colour is of the palest shade of rose.pin)i ; Lady 
Howe, CharUe Waterer, and Marquis of Waterford are 
darker-coloured, forms j Joseph Whitworth is almost a 
magenta colour ; Gomez Waterer is of beautiful form, 
pale blush colour with yellow marking on the upper 
petal; B. W. Currie, Francis Hayes, and Strategist 
are other notable varieties. 

Messrs. Sander k Sors, St. Albans, staged a 
collection of Azaleas. They were sent from Messrs. 
Sandxb!b nursery direct to the Show,, being landed, as 
we were informed, on the Embankment pier. Next to 
the excellence of the plants themselves, the condition in 
which they arrived was the most astonishing feature. 
One could not detect an injured bloom, and the whole 
group presented the appearance of a wealth of flower. 
They were all selections from A. indica, and the great 
range of colours in the varieties was remarkable. We 
have space to name only a few, and of these we 
include Memoria Lowi, Phoebus, Theodor Keimer^ 
Osiris, Madeleine, and Miss E. Jarret. 

Messrs. R. k G. COTHBwrr, Southgate, Middlesex, 
staged a large bank of hardy Azaleas that presented 
a wealth of flowers of brilliant colours, with stiitable 
greenery furnished by such plants as Mapl^, Feme, 
Asparagus plumosus, and backed by tall Cocos Palms. 
The arrangement was bold, the centre being raised, 
and flanked on either side by prominent oomer plants. 
The charming yellow variety Anthony Koster formed 
the central bank, and here snd there were intro- 
duced standard - trained plants breakibg the con- 
tinuity and adding to th* effect. Among the 

• more notable varieties we may mention J. O. Van Tel 
(excellently shown), Fanny (with rosy-pink flowers 
lightly tinted 'with jcUow), Hugo Koster, Uni^e (afti 
orange - scarlet variety), Raphael • de Staet, Aida, 
Alphonse Lavel^ (a handsome salmon-pink variety), 
Velasquez, 4c. 

^'.Messrs. Wm. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross, exhibited 
a number of baskets containing sprays of Rhododen- 
dron flowers. Pink Pearl was prominent. Another 

• good variety noticed was atro-rubrum purpureum. 

BEGONIAS. 

The collections of these plants scarcely equalled 
those of hwt year in extent, but the individual plants 
wero qyiite up to the best standard of quality. 

Messrs. John Laing k Sons, Forest Hill, London, 
staged a grand lot of these flowers. They had some of 



their premier varieties in batehe^ such as I^ Kit- 
chener, a "CameUia "-shaped flower of the' richest 
scarlet colour; Mrs. T. V. McConnell, shaded a rich 
salmon -pink ; Mrs. John R. Boi, one 6t the bestdoable 
*' whites"; Lady Grenfell, aWo white; Lady Keny, 
a variety with rose-coloured margin. Wealsottetioed 
Duke of Fife, a large crenated flower of sahnm-ink 
colour ; Sir Howard Vincent, rich scarlet colour ; James 
Buchanan, a "rosette," also rich aoarlet colour ; Lady 
Charles Beresford, a tall-growing variety,, with pna- 
rose-yellow flowers. In addition to the foregoang, 
single varieties were freely represented ; qf thwe the 
variety Lord Kerry has a large flower of deep soadet; 
Lord Howe is also a good single variety, the colont 
being rich scarlet. 

Meters. Blackmork k LaNGDON, Twertw Hill 
Nurseries, Bath, exhibited an excellent attain of thcs6 
handsome flowers, and presented their plants in the 
.best possible condition. The- v«ietlai were all of tfce 
double type. Anew friUod "Camellia"-shape4imiie^ 
named Mrs. C. Russell is exceedingly haBdso»t„l«ig 
.of a soft Wush-pink. oolour and o| «isellent shapa. 
The new variety Amy is a good wavy^potalled "Bo»," 
with exquisite rose-pink colour and having alight* 
centre. Snowflake is anew friUed "white." Cmint«a 
of Warwick (apricot-orange with lighter centre). Frilled 
Beauty, Mrs. S. P6pe, Percy Foster t^ch soartet), Sir 
T. Lipton, and Mrs. G. M, Soames (new) are nctaUe 
varieties. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Ware's Nurseries. Fel- 
tham, Middlesex, showed a group of tuberous-rooting 
Begonias, nearly all of which were double varieties. 
Some of the flowers were showing evidenees of thehot 
■weather, the petal* in some eaaes being ii^^ured. JBm 
Rhoda Pope is a " CameUia"-shaped flowerwiA hteit 
pink margins iperging to a lighter centre. Mn/W^. L 
Ainslie is a new "yellow'* ; King Edward Vltliaa 
rieh scarlet-crimson flowers ; Mrs. Arthur Paget, Msiy 
Pope, Lady SuAeld, and Mrfc Bean ara nristiss aU 
worthy of mention. 

Mr. . A. . Ll. Gwilum, Cambria Nuiaeiy, New 
Bltham, Kisnt, staged a ooUeeftion of <tub«roiv*rQotisg 
Begom|u^ having single and double variotifls i^ »b«t 
equal quantitios. Mr. J. Portbuxy is a good !* scarlet ; 
the flower is " Camellia "-shaped, and of thebest form. 
Eltham Glory (piootee- edged). Mars, Golden Croiro 
(yellow), Ac. 

' Messrs. Cabtkr, 237, 238, High Holborn, sUged a 
batch of tuberous - rooting Begonias, none of the 
varieties being named. ' 

Mr. H. J, JONM, Ryecroft Nurteries, showed a 
small ooUoction of bedding varieties of tube^us-roettig 
•B^oniaflu 

FaANK Llotd, Esq., Coombe House, Croydoa, 
exhibibed a batch of hyljrid Begonias of the Woithiii» 
type, having many forms and colours of this free- 
flowertag-pecie.. ^^^ 

' Messrs. Wm. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross, Hcit^ 
staged one of the finest exhibit of Boaes. Tbegioop 
occupied the same position as last year and I«m^ 
a galaxy of lov«ly flowers. The whole of the oollsiwin 
was comprised of pot plants, iho members being ««. 
lently guown, weU fumishod with flowers, and^« 
the choioeat varieties. The beautiful Lady W 
(Wichuraiana) was represented by Sve finely trainej 
plants (see Awards) ; Farquhar is somewhat «n»ii»..wt 
not so bright oi- large. The whole of the backgronnA 
was staged with Roses of the Rambler typo, and amo^ 
the group were standards and buah-tiained !«*»»• 
Among the best examples seen we may n>^**.^ 
Pharisaer (a large flower, soft blush colour), White 
Mamaif Cochet, Ubioh Brunner, Mrs. John Umfr 
Hil^ne Guiflot (new), H.T. Mme. Hector U^ 
(cnmblng Tea), Prinoe de Bulgaria, Crimson Que«, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. A number of plants of «» 
variety Debutante (see fig. 146, p. 347) XWiohurttanjK 
ware prominent in the centre of th^ dJspUjv T^ 
group was set up with great taste and was muoh 
admired. i- i ^ 

Adjoining Messrs. Wm. Paul's exhibit was a dispiV 
of Roses exhibited by Mr. CiiAS, TURNKR, The R«yM 
Nurseries, plough. The arrangement of thjs group 
was bold— tall standard and cUmbing varieties b«n^ 
liberally utilised to f umUh relief to the general collee- 
tion that formed the groundwork. This latter was 
composed of well-grown specimens of such *JP^ /f 
Mfg. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Frau Kjiirl Prwchk^ 
Souvenir de Pierre Netting, La France, Juno, ami 
other pqually beautiful varieties. FoUsge plants, 
Ferns, Palms, Dracanas, Ac, were utdised to enhance 
the effect. 
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FlO. 14f.— TWO OF MSS8B8. W. PAUL AND 80N*S NEW (WICHUBAIANA) B08E8 : 
WALTHABT FRIDB, PURB ¥?HrTK; AND D^BUTANTF, PINK» 
2>rat«*i fcf Mr. WorthingUm O. SmUh. ^ 



Messrs. Paul k Son, The Old Naneriet, 
Gheahiuit, N., fumiabM ooe eonier of the lug$ teiil 
with a magmfloent group of Bos^b. StandMrd and- 
other trained plants were freely utilised in the groups 
the back portion of whieh was wholly oooupied isr 
trained plants of Polyantha Tarieties, suoh as Oiiin0Q» 
Bambler, W. K. Harris (Wiohuraianay, H^l^ne, Blusb 
Bambler, &o. Dwarf plants in pots freely flowering 
and an showing esoelleot enltore, formed a ground- 
work, and the floWers wer6 of the best possible quality,* 
indeed the quaUty wai quite equal to any in the 
show. Fran Karl Drusehki was exhibited in aU 
the magnifloenee. ofaaraeteristic of the varied, 
also Mildred Oraat, 8ou?enir de Pv^sident OanMl 
(excellent), Rev. Alan Cheales, Glory of Cheshunt^ 
Lady Roberts, David Harunl (a new Tea, fulV flower, of 
rose-pink-oolour ; see Awards). We have no 'Spaee to 
name a tithe of the other beautiful things in this 
excellent exhibit. 

Bir. Qbo. Mount, Canterbury, Kent, staged a col- 
lection of Roses. The position occupied by the flMnoni 
did not permit of their being displayed to the bss* 
advantage, but opportunity was taken of the slopfaig 
canvas roof of the tent to form a bower with tmtik eub^ 
jeots as Dorothy Perkins.' The Bfi^es^ere displayed 
in batches of one variety, and w boxes, the latter eon^ 
iaining exquisite examples of many choice kinds; such 
as Liberty, Madame Qabrielle Luiset, Bessie Brown, ko. 
In the vases were arranged such beautiful varietiea as 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Fran Karl Diusebk^ 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Madame Gahrielle 
Luiset, and Liberty, all in excellent oondition— in faot( 
the flowers were some of the best in the show. 

Messrs. Bkn Oant k Sons, Ookhester, set up a 
collection of Roses, among which the dimbing vavi^ 
ties were a feature. Blush Rambler being especially 
fine. H^ltoe is a commendable variety; it produces 
large trusses of its pleasing flowers in profusieiL 
Dorothy Perkins was shown well. We were pleased 
with the H.T. Qruss an Teplits, a semi-double flower 
of a handsome rosy-pink i^ade. Leuchtstem, Ulrieh 
Brunner,FrauKarlDruechki,and many other well<known 
varietice were included in the group. A tray cootafaied 
flowers, of the variety Marshal Niel of the rieheet 
shade of yellow, the.flowen in addition being large and 
of goodshaiw. 

HOBBIM, Ltdo Dereham Nurseriee, Norfolk, put np 
a group of flowermg sulqects in which Roses were the 
principal feature. Varieties of the olimbing and 
Polyantha type were made a special feature, and 
excellent indeed wore the examples displayed. A new 
variety named Philadelphia Rambler was given aa 
Award (which see). The standard plants of Dorotii^ 
Perkins, Alberic Barbier, Bhish Rambler, and Waltfaam 
Rambler were covered with their trusses of blcom. 
The variety Noella Nabonnand is pleasingly scented, 
and tbe^ bright scarlet flowers are handsome ; Madame 
de Watte vtUe was shown welL Messrs. HoBBixs.also 
staged _a_ collection of Sweet Peas, utilising these 
brilliant subjects for an edging. Carnations, Clematis, 
and other greenhouse subjects completed the group. 

Messrs. Frank Cant k Co., Braiswlck Rose 
Gardens, Colchester, showed an extensive exhibit of 
Roses. Many of the flowers showed signs of the hot 
weather, and were, if anything, past their best condi- 
tion. The rich flowers of Liberty were displayed to 
advantage in this coUection ; idso the Austrian Copper 
Briar. Mrs. W. J. Grant was noticed, also a lacge 
number of- flowers of Souvenir de Pierre Netting. 
Such varieties as Blush Rsmbler, Waltham Rambler, 
H^l^ne, and the new variety Philadelphia RamUes, 
were trained at the badcground, or hung graoeluUy 
down- over the plants and flowers on the sti^^ing 
beneath. ; 

Messrs: T. S. Wark, Ltd., staged a miscellaneous col- 
lection of flowering subjects, including a good displi^ (if 
Roses. William Allan Richardson was noticed in bud 
and fully opened ; the dwarf-growing Madame N. liB- 
vavasseur was shown to advantage and in good form. 
Another dwarf free-flowering variety is Qloire de 
Poljantha ^ this is a pink variety of very free-flower- 
ing habit.' Asohenbrddel is a good dwarf *' China*" 
Comtesse de Cay la, also a China, has an unique colour, 
which may be likened to copper-orange. Boxes con- 
tained excellent examples of such varieties as Frau Karl 
Drusehki, Z^phyrine Drouhin, Mrs. Ed. Mawley, kc 

ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

If it is not possible to increase the area devoted io 

hardy plant exhibits at the Temple Show from year to 

year, it is obvious that improvements in the wv o^ 

selecting and . arranging them receive a greater, sh|^ 
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of attentioix. thim . fatmetlj. The rookeiy exhiUts 
iaore^Me ii).,sfi^ and^ number, and the huge maaiee of 
flot flpiifen banke^, hjg& and thick in a more or less 
msMungless^ fashion lire fe^er. For the rest we can 
cnly say that the hajrdy plants were p^ood and numerous, 
ani we noted m,iin7 choioe sjMcimens that space will 
not permi^ us to mentioii eren by name. 

In the opening ot the long tent on the Embankment 
aide ^i^ <ten^' fln^ ihto ixto«aot with a small reolEery 
Mdiibit fibni MeittrB.'€ARTnt k Go., Higb Holbom, in 
which choice Sazi^ragas, Edriweiss, Hutohinsia alphDU^ 
Silent' the^bril^ntr Ouiisia: ooocinea, Fair Bfaids of 
nance; aAd tail iplkes 'of Sazifiaga pyramidalis were 



Near ttf this exhibit the Misses Hopkins, Mere, 
Cfceehiro, had a very ntetly arranged rockery groups in 
wiiieh' tSie'doilble Cambrian Poppy, Armeria Laucheana 
(roey-pink, 3 inches hrigh), Delphinium nudioaule, with 
Phloxes, Erinus, and many Aubnetiaa were seen to 
advantage. . Msny choioe hardy Ferns were in this 
groii|>, Athyritim glomerktam being noticeable by its 
densify and ^warfness. It is a rare land, and the 
name' is not familiar. 

lb. H. C. PuLHAM, Elsenham, Essex, staged many 
plants in a rockery exhibit, particularly the hardy 
Cypripedlnms, Baxifra|ra-lot)gifolia; Phlox divaricata 
alba, many Alpine Phloxes, Gentiana rema, the white- 
and-roee-cbloured forms of Aster alptnus, the white 
trailing Saponaria ocymoides alba, and others. 
' Fro^ Mr. R. Farbkb, the Graven Nurseries, Glap- 
liam, Torks, came some of the choicest things seen at 
this exhibition V the lovely Eritriohium nannm for 
eizathple,'Myosotis rnpicola, Haberlea rhodopensis, Ba- 
VKmdias, &a A fine lot of the hardy Lady's Slippers^ 
in which' Qypripedium macranthum ventricosum was a 
finely- colored' example, was shown. Dianthus alpinus 
allms, Prinralil farfnoea, a perfect gem, and the very 
rare white form in much less quantity. Meoonopeis 
integirifolia wais here tbo ; and perhaps the best of the 
group wta Edndanthus serpyllifolius, of which a large 
oolony was lidorned with the rich purple bells on 
trailing siems. ' Here attd there amidst these flowers 
Saxifraga esBsia^: a white • flowered oruaiaceous kind, 
appeared-— a pretty pieture indeed. . 

The GmLDH>RD Hardt Plant Nursbrt (Mr. A. B. 
Upton) contributed, as is its wont, a neat and interest- 
ing array of choice alpine plants, with roek shrubs, 
fte. — ^Prlmttlk siklcimensis, ' P. japoniea in colours, the 
Bdelweiss, • Globularia oordifolia, Veronica Hulkeana, 
Erinus in vajiety, the vernal Gentian (very rich blue), 
towering spikes of Eremurus, Ledum palustre, the 
SnowdkV>p* Anemone,, ftc . 

Messrs.' J^ Chral k Sonp, Crawley, also had a 
vodcwork exhibit planted and arranged with good 
species. Here we noted Achillea rupestris, Dode- 
eatheons,- Edraianthus serpyllifolius, Lotus siljquosus (a 
pale-yellow flower with trifoliate leaves), Aquilegia 
alfnna, Linaria hepaticaefolia alba, and a large example 
of Lupinus polyphyllus roeeus, which a year ago 
obtained the Award of Merit. 

Mr. B. LadhamS) Shirley. Southampton, contributed 
perennials, chiefly in the cut state— Gaillardias, Pinks, 
Columbines,* Heucheras and a large-flowered Armeria 
of the pUntaginea type named A. gigantea. It is a 
good and showy plant. 

Most interesting was the well-arranged rookery 
from Messrs* Baok^ousk &?.Son, .York. Here with a 
MDdst(me9r millstone grit rqck were associated many 
of the most delightful of plants that the alpine lover 
«e«dd desire. ' Slightly boggy depressions were covered 
with the vernalrGenti«u», Ad^mtum pedatum, Sarraeenia 
pnrparea, and such things, while near by fine masses of 
Cyprfpddijiim sp0otabile, cLacafile and others, met the 
-eye at onecr iQyqerium westerlingi, the variegated 
PampaS) was here,- and not &raway such rare things as 
Geatiaiia pyz>enaica in i^ fine tuft full of flower-buds, 
Dianthus Freyneift D. F. alba (very rare). Primula 
farineca .aiba, also,. a gem, and others. We cannot 
pass this exhibit without expressing our appreciation of 
theexoellenoe of the arrangement, and the remarkable 
proporti^. between, the rook and the alpines em- 
ployed. The wei^thered stone, too, was surely no 
SMBident,. M. it heri9 appeared. The very essence of 
aatoffttl gDOupiag w^s .ojoiservable throughout. 

Jlessrs. BiCHARD Smith k Co., Worcester, h«d.a 
showy gro^piiL which Tree Paeonies were seen in good 
oond^tiop'.' We noted the varieties fragrantissima 
, (extra fine white), Olivia (white), Perfection (rose), &c. 
Pyrethrunis, CoI,umbine8,' Aster alpinus (very fine). 
Irises, , ^^JPppjpies were also in considerable array. 

iir. B. C. KoTCCTT, ' IVoodbridge, also staged showy 
jwrennials, as Lupins, Fyrethrums in variety, of which 



Arminta is a fine single pintc-flowered form. Irises 
were freely shown, also early Gladioli, Geum 
mhiiatum, ko. A very showy Ppppy is Lady Bosooe, 
of rich salmon-orange tone, ^ach petal having a dark 
blotch. 

The Eastern Poppies from Mr. W. J. GonrRiT, 
Exmouth, were a showy lot, the huge richly- coloured 
blossoms being of great size, and in some instances 
remarkable in colour. Exmouth Bival (rich claret). 
Loveliness (pink and salmon), were among those we 
noted at a glance. 

Messrs. C. A A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, contributed a 
nice lot of things, in which were some good single- 
flowered Pyrethrums, and such subjects as Papaver 
Mrs. Marsh, Achillea axgentea, Lupinus Snow Queen, 
Heucheras, and the like. 

Messrs. Bbamsbottom k Co., from Geashill, King's 
Co., Ireland, brought St. Brigid Anemoneir and others 
in capital form. King of Salmons is a distinct and 
novel colour in this lot. 

Messrs. Geo. Jackman k Son, Woking, /had an 
excellent group, showing a few good things in lanse . 
numbers rather than an endless array ; hence the effect 
was good. Trilliums, early Gladioli, Bamondias, 
double Cambrian Poppy, Gerberas, Eremurus, Eastern 
Poppies, hardy Cypripediums, Ac '.__ . 

Mr. G. BbcthS, Eeston, Kent, had a very interesting 
exhibit, in which such semi-hardy plants as Embothrium 
coocineum,- Crinodendron Hookeri, and various Bhodo- 
dendrons mingled with the more hardy alpines and the 
like. Of the latter. class Anemone naroissiflora with 
white flowers, Sarraeenia purpurea, Pinguicula grandi'^ 
flora, Eremurus Elwesii albus (see Awards), Incarvillea 
grandiflora, Grentiana vema and others were seen. 

Messrs. Barr k Sons, Covent Garden, staged in 
their usual place a large array of Eastern Poppies, 
£hirley Poppies, Irises, Pyrethrums, Ixias, Pieonies, 
Lupins, and such things. ,Androsaoe villosa. Iris 
cristata. Anemone alpina, white Eremurus, with 
double Poet's Narcissus were also of note. 

Messrs. Paul k Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, in a 
small gioup had Aster alpinus roseus, and A. a. albus 
(very good), also Iris Susiana, Heuchera hybrids. 
Poppy Mrs. Marsh, Anemone sulphurea, kc 

Messrs. B. S. Williams li Son, Holloway, had globe, 
flowers, Anemones, Poppies, perennial Cornflowers, 
early Gladioli, and similar things in the cut state. 

Messrs. Baksrs, Codsall and Wolverhampton, we 
believe exhibited hardy plants for the first time at 
a '* Temple" show, and in a most creditable manner 
everything being fresh and good. Long - spurred 
Columbines, Scillas,. Poppies, Pyrethrums, Edelweiss, 
many Aubrietias, Dianthuses, Incarvilleaa, alpine 
Phloxes, and other things in considerable numbers. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchuroh, Hants, also 
had a good and highly attractive exhibit, in which Iris 
filiformis, a large kind midway between I. tingitana 
(see fig. 140, p. 339) and I. xiphion, was noticeable. 
Eremurus, single and double Pyrethrums in fine array 
and excellent condition, formed a big attraction; 
Irises, Lilies, and Paeonies were well shown. 

Mr. Amos Perrt, Winchmore Hill, had a showy 
group, in which the blue Phlox canadensis Perry's 
variety (see Awards) was a central figure. Other 
things noted included Hyacinthus amethystinus albus, 
many spikes of Eremurus, Primula sikkimensis. Irises 
of the Korolkowii set and the Cushion group, the 
showy Geum Heldreichi, lilium colchieum, Ostrowskia 
magnifiea, Incarvilleas, Papaver Mrs. Marsh, and 
many other good and showy plants and fiowers. 

The group from Messrs. Wallace k Co., Colchester, 
was of more than ordinary merit, and of considerable 
extent. Lightness and elegance with excellent taste in 
arrangement were all here associated, and in part 
accounted for by the free use of plants in pots, as 
opposed to an exhibit entirely of cut flowers. The 
growing plant offers instruction of the best type, and 
cannot be overestimated. We would like to kee more 
of this kind of thing at this .great show. The plants 
too were as meritorious as wai^the arrangement. Here 
were a dozen or so Heuchera hybrids, all free flowering 
and elegant ; here, too, a rich display of hardy Cypri- 
pediums in company with Primula sikldinensis, Viola 
pedata, Trilliums, Adiantuni pedatum, &c ; and there, 
in drier quarters, the quaint early Caloohortus or 
Cydobothras. Lilies too were plentiful and good, and 
here again came the groups, such as Hahsoni (orange), 
Martagon alba excelsa, ' Colehieuni longiflorum 
superbum, with venustum elegans in variety, kc 
Ixias, Omithogalum- arabicum-, and quite a distinct 
form of Meconopsis integrif olia was noted here. A new 
unnamed Poppy with pyramidal lu4>it had a small 



orange - coloured flower not unlike P. rupifngnm^ 
though deeper in colour and of distinct growth. 

Messrs. Buntard k Co., Maidstone, faadaeapitsi 
lot of hardy things, in which Irises, Geum Heldieidu,. 
Eremuruis Day Lilies, single and double Pyrethrami, 
Banunculus, Thalictrum aquilegifolium, and othera 
were seen. 

Messrs. Jambb Kilwat k Son, LaDgport^ had'a 
showy lot of Tree Pnonies in pots, and in snother 
p]ac« a rich and varied assortment of single sod 
double-flowered Pyrethrums. 

Messrs. James Veitch k Son, Limited, Chelsea, on 
the lawn arranged Columbines, Primula japonloa 
pulverulenta, with other choice new species of Primula, 
and quite a host of Eremurus in out spikes. Somo' 
highly-coloured Heucheras also came from this firm, 
and two species of Corydalis— C. thaliotrifolia and 
' C. tomentosa. 

SOME CUT FLOWEES. 
' Paruies and Violas.— MeBsn, Dorrie k Co., Floristi, 
Bothesay, had a brilliant coUectiou of Fancy Pansies of 
» large size and rich colours that attracted great 
att^tion. Among the leading flowers were Misi^F. 
Warren, Mrs. Campbell, Archie Milloy, W. McKenzie,. 
Miss A. B. Douglas, Victoria, David Wilson, lCn» 
Sherwood, Miss Torke, John Pickens, Mrs, "W, 
Sinclair, and David Airdrie. Some of these blooin» 
Wjjpre 3 inches and more in diameter and oorrespcndiDgly 
sldlbt in texture. This collection was backed by H^y» 
ofViolas and flanked by some very fine bloomsof Afrioaa 
Marigolds and some finely marked French Marigoldi. 
Mr. William Sydenham, Tamworth, had a very 
fine and varied collection of Fancy Pansies, whicb 
seem to colour well in the Midlands. Chief among 
them were Alvaston Tellow, Asthore, Cavalier, CoL 
M. B. G. Buchanan, Device, Floria, Ida, Joe Nsdin, 
Lord Boberts, Marmion, Mary Sydenham, Miss Nesl, 
Mrs. S. Craig, Petunia, Bobert G. Allan, T&mwortb 
HenJd, and Tamworth Tellow. The leading Violsi, 
which were arranged in neat sprays, were John 
Quarton, Endymion, Commander, Peace, Beauty^ 
Planet, Sunbeam, Bland Sinclair, Grey Friar, ica 

Mr. Howard Crane, Woodview Terrace, Highgate, 
staged in the open some round baskets neatly arran^ 
with Violas of such effective sorts as Imperial, Viry 
Hope, Marbled Bose, Dolly, Bosandrar bridal Mom, 
Bessie, Devonshire Cream, Duchess of Fife, Etheresl, 
Matrian Waters, Mrs. E. A. Cade, Seagull, White 
EoH^ess, ko. Messrs. Stark k Son, Great Byburgfa, 
had a few Violas in the open, chief among them Boysl 
Sovereign, deep yellow. 

Tulipi. — The late - flowering Tulips were not 
nearly so numerously represented as is usual at the 
the Temple Show, the heat of the previous few days 
had told upon the flowers, and those which were &iriy 
fresh when staged soon expanded under the doie- 
atmosphere of the tents. A very good collection under 
the circumstances was staged by Messrs. Aiix. 
Dickson k Sons, Nurserymen, Belfast and Dublin, 
who had such fine Darwin varieties as Clara Rafct, 
Europe, La Tulipe Noire (very dark), Margaret (a 
delicate and beautiful variety), Ministre Boell (ijeb 
poppy-red). Norma, Pride of Haarlem, Prof. H. 
Foster, The Bev. H. D'Ombrain, Bronxe King, Leghorn 
Bonnet, Prima Donna, Bev. Harpur Crewe^ White 
Queen, Glow, ko. The flowers generally were ehwr- 
acterised by great substance, and they appeared to 
stand the heat better than other collections. Mr. 
B. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had a limited ool- 
le<^ion of late varieties, chief among them Flambeau, 
Faerie Queen, Anthony Boosen, Mrs. F. Sande^^ 
Margaret, White Queen, Glow, ko. Messrs. Babb k 
Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, had a collection 
which comprised Goldfinder, Bronze Queen, Sdm^ 
Tellow Queen. Calliope, Louis XIV., Phyllis, Purple 
Perfection, Bouton d'Or. Jauned'CEuf, and Negro, with 
examples of the English florists* and Parrot varietiea 
The Hon.'H. A. E.' db Montmorenot, Canrioki- 
mines, Dublin, had a stand of twenty-four very fine 
blooms of rectified and breeder English floristi* Tulipi, 
which by their fine development recalled the palmy 
days of Tulip cultivation forty years and more sgo. 

Sweet Peas.— Mr. Bobert Stdbnham, Tenby Street 
Birmingham, staged a collection characterised by fine 
quality, the bunches set up in a very tasteful manner. 
Some of the finest varieties were Gladys Unwin, 
Celestial, Gorgeous, Janet Scott, Orange Ooanten, 
Lord Booebery, Prima Donna, DiUce of York, Scaclet. 
Gem, Miss WiUmoit, Lady Qriael Hamilton, Blsck 
Kttifl^t,: Triumph, King Edward Va, Florie Norton 
(deep lavender, a variety which keapa its colour well)i 
and Bose Sydenham. Mr. H. J. Jokes^ Byeeraft 
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Nunerj, Lewisham, had /n fine character Kin^ Edwari 
VIL, Bolton's Pink. Bin. W. Wright, Dorothy 
Eckford, Min Willmott, Gladys Unwin, Gracie Green- 
wood» kA. Messrs. Jonbs & Sons, nurserymen, 
Shrewsbury, had a represontative collection, including 
mo8i of the varieties before mentioned (they were 
nicely set up) Spanish Iris, &c BIi:. p. W. Beabduojue, 
High Street, Winchester, had a small but very choice 
ooUeotum of leading varieties. Messrs. Dobbde k Oa, 
seednncn, Rothesay, idso had a similar oolleetioiu 



Bx>i€ PhilcuMpkia RambUr^^A climbing variety, 
resembling Crimson Rambler, save that the flower is of 
a much richor type, the colour being dark scarlet. [ The* 
flower is also of somewhat more fcubstance than the 
older variety. Shown by Hobbiss, Ltd., Dereham. 

Begonia Madame Adeline PatU^—A: d«>ubl^4l»wered 
variety of large size and good form'; l^dor salmon-red 
anoroaohing to orange - red. Shown _ by Messrs. 
biiAC&HOBR & Lang DON. 



FjQ. 147.— BXMrLEB K08E " LADY fJAY '* : COLOUR OF FLOW£SS CHERRY-ROSE. 
.Given an Awai-d of Merit at the Temple Show. i 



Awards. 

AWABDB OF MeBIT. 

Rose Lady Gay.—ThiB im a Wichuraian Rose, of 
American origin. It is quite one of the best. things 
among climbing Roses, and should prove a valuable 
addition to. the Rose garden. . The trusses of flowers 
hang in the form of sprays on long growths, and are 
produced in clusters of a score or more flowers. The . 
colour of the flowers is deep rose, and the individual 
blooms may be not inaptly likened to a small pink 
Carnation (see fig. 147). Exhibited by Messrs. Wm. 
Paul k Son, Waltham. 

Bote David Harum, — A hybrid Tea, with flower of 
large substance and of a {^easing rosy^pink colour. The 
ahape is good, and the petals when reflcxed give deeper 
shadings of rose. The variety should prove valuable 
for planting in beds and borders. Shown by Messrs. 
Paul k Sons, Gheshnnt. 



Begonia Madame Chraiihy, — A lanse double flower of 
lemon-yellow colour. Shown by Messrs. Ware, Ltd. 

Edraianih'aB pumila, — This is perhaps the most 
diminutive member of this genus, the pale blue erect 
beUs freely produced in a very dose, dense, and dwarf 
cushion-like growth. The plant figures among the 
most rare and choice of dwarf alpines. Exhibited by 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush k Son, Hi^gate. 

Eremurus Elwesii albue. — A fine white-flowered form 
of Elwes's variety of E. robustns. The plant possesses 
the same style of growth and the identical character of 
flowering seen in the type. From Mr. G^ Rkuthb,' 
Kenton, Kent. • 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium . Hon, Mrs. Boyle, — A 
compact yet free grower of shrubby-like habit, the 
large double flowers of a pleasing rosy -pink tint freely 
produced in large trusses. From Mr. G. Turner, 
Royal Nursery, Slough. 



Ivy4eaved Pelargonium Mons, Bosaleur.—A variety 
with deep carmine-rose-coloured flowers, and of vigoroib 
habit Shown by Mr. W. J. <3odf^y, Barmouth. 

Phlox canadensis Perry's varieiy.— this is a good 
and Improved variety of a well-known plant, and it ^ 
obviously a good border subject. Mr. Perry has 
frequently exhibited the plant, but never before in such 
perfection of colour and strength as upon this occasion. 
Exhibited by Mr. Amos Perrt, Winchmore Hill. 

Primula x Arendi. — Tlda Primula wa« sbown by 
Herr Gbo. Arsnds, Ronsdorf, G6rmany,.who described, 
it as a hybrid between P. obconica and Pi lii c gMeie fdia. 
In general appearance the plant is similar io a glorified 
P. obconica. The flowers were individually nearly 

indies across, of rich lilac-|^k colour, and are pro^ 
dueed In many-flowered umbels. . The. leaves more 
nearly resemble those of P. megasesefolia, and. the 
petioles are exeeedingly hairy. We think the hybrid 
will make a very fine garden )plant for the cool green- 
house (Award of Merit). The same exhibitor showed 
plants of P. obconica which jrepreien t ed iftuflh variation 
of colour in the flowers, and one named P. obconica 
oculata hi^ a ring of exceedingly deep and rich colour 
around the eye, having an effect almost similar to that 
seen in Mess^P- Buttons* "Duchei^^ strain of tho 
Primula sinensis. 

Rhododendron Smithi aureum,— Thin is a hardy 
Rhododendron with creamy-yeUow-ooloured flowers. 
Shown by Messrs. W. Cutbubh k Sons. It is very, 
distinct. - ^ ' 

Rhododendron [Azalea) Julius JToeAr*.— This pant 
is a very handsome form of A. indica. The flowers are 
of immense proportions, but they are m addition of a 
most pleasing; shade of colour, being scarlet-maroon. 
Some of the flowers were 6 inches in diameter, and 
they all show a tenden^ toward* doubling. The habit 
is suffidently lax to enable the greenery of the foliage 
to be seen. Shown by Messrs. Sander k Son, St. 
Albana. . 

Sarracenia fava giganUa,—A very largo-growing 
variety, in which the cylindrical growth* come almost 
3 feet high, green, except the *' lid," which is marked 
with dull red veina. Shown by Mr. A. J. Brucb. 

Verbena hybrida The King.— Tina is a variety of 
Verbena similar in habit to that of Miss Willmott, but 
the flowers araof richer rose colour. Shown by Messrs. 
W. CuTBUsif k Sons. 

EXHIBITS MADE IN THE OPEN-ATB. 

The exhibits out-of-doors of trees; shrubs, alpines, 
and new plants from China were extensive and most 
nterestiog to the visitors. 

Messrs. J. Vettch k Sons, The Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea, exhibited a large number of herba- 
ceous Pieonies grown in pots in variety, in colours 
langing from white through various shades to deepest 
crimson. "This method indicated the. uses to which 
these plants tkn be put on terraces and ^ved spaces, 
where it is impossible to plant them out. There were 
plants of Prftnula japonica growing in shallow tubs, 
the flowers crimson and disposed on staiks of from 
2 feet in height ; of Incarvillea Delavaji, furnished 
with beautiful blooms of rosy-crimson ; various spedes 
of Meconopsis, including integrifolia and punicea ; 
Primula tangutica and P. Codibumianii, the latter 
possessing small red flowers. A large number of 
Eremurus robustus with immense flower-spikes were 
themselves a very remarkable exhibit, ka was Acer 
palmatum Corallinum with very distinct tosy-ooloure 
foliage. 

Messrs. Fbomow k Sons, Chiswick, exhibited a large 
collection of Acer japonica in variety, and as standards 
and bushes. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey, 
showed a miscellaneous assortment of ♦'picture " trees, 
green and variegated Ivies, Rambler Roses, Ceanothus 
dentata (having bright blue flowers), the floriferous 
white-flowered Polygonitmi Baldschuani6um, Aralia 
Maximovicrii (with .deeply-lobed palmate kaves whidi 
have dark-brown stalks), and many others.- 

Mr. David Russell, Essex Nurseries, Brentwood, 
staged a picturesquely arranged group of hardy trees 
and shrubs, rimllar as regards its constitu^iit materials 
to the foregoing, but including Rambler lloees, Ghent 
and rustica Azaleas, Weigela, and Clematis as foils to 
the foliage plants. * - * . 

Messrs. Cutbush' k Son, Highgate and Barnet, had, 
at the cost of much labour constructed an irregular 
bank of tufa and earth, and planted it with suitable 
Alpine and rock plants with very good effect. In one 
part were massed large numbers of Eremurus robustus, 
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itt otiicn GcntiaiiM and Az&lea mollis. Near the base 
«f the moimd there were planted Oemunda regalis and 
•tiier moisture-loving Ferns, Cypripedium Calceolus, 
Sanmoenias, Gunnera scabra, &c. There were some 
■riapiiropriate plants, but as a whole it was a Mi 
^ work done in a short 8|>ace of tinie the firm 
^d the right to be proud of, and ii seemed 
1^ hh^e a special attraction for the visitors whose 
■ote - books were con^antly in evidence. Hardj 
CMdIiImi^ hiMl J Cyripedhims galore, Bletiaa, Aaa- 
iiaBptis.pr^midsUsiWwe associated with Darliii«toiutf 
MB d t h B fiao u uia ^ TrUliumst and Oorisias, and so forth. 
MfOfoiidfain n6bile<was in good flower. LtUums were 
phn^iful ion the faigber slopes; Water-LUiee in tubs 
wem «t one^-fiset;' choice alpines had nooks aU to 
ilieiiiselTes ; and Funkias, Gnnnenui, Bamboos, and 
Vlkiarmiiinui eacAi spoke of the studj the arrangemenii 
ivnivsd. A touch of colour came from A»lea 
nottit, and these excepted, everything savoured of a 
^rall « equipped rock-garden of some standing. Thifl 
ftnn was aieo the exhibitor of a great number of topiary 
objects in Box and Yew. 

MeMra. T. Cripfb k S(^% Nurserymen, Tunbridge 
Wells, had arranged a large group of trees and shrubs 
that was rich*' in -variegated forms of Acer, many of 
their own raising from seed — Querous, Cornus, Oedrus, 
Bethiospora, Dimorphantfaus mandschuricns, with a 
wUte^ maigin to the leaf ; the yellow variety of 
CMalpa syringaefolia, Fremontia califomiea, Yitis, 
vjMoub species ; Styrax japonioa, a hardy shrub from 
Oentral Japan, carrying numerous white flowers during 
the summer moni^. The group was closed packed 
Wltti choice things too numerous to be named in detail 
hwe.. Everything shown was vigorom and in good 
iondition. Conifers being especially good specimens of 
tfeMir' respective kinds. The group was awarded the 
V«itehian Cap, as being the most generally meritorious 
siihibitintheshow. 

Kessrs. Fisher, Son & Sibrat, Ltd., Boyal 
MMeriei^ Handawt>iifa, Sheffield, were the exhibitors 
•i ft lai^e group or border of trees and shrubs with 
gMm itt variegated foliage and in great variety. The 
more .telling Wei^ Acer japonicum aureum, and other 
Japanese forms of Acer palmatum ; large ^>reading 
forms o! Dimorphanthus mandschnricus and Quercus 
OoaMrdiftj 

The group set up by Messrs. Chral k Son, Crawley, 
Sussex, was very ornamental, as many flowering shrubs 
were lAcluded' id, the contents. There were Cytisus 
|puin;reus albus, C. Andreanus, Lilacs in variety. 
Wistaria sinensis and W. multijuga alba, numerous 
Asaleas ; Viburnum plicatum, with its snowy balls of 
white flowers, relieved by masses of golden Elms, 
Thnyas> Sambucus, Quercus, and other variegated 
trees and shrubs. 

Miniature tress from China and Japan were on show 
fnnn Messrs.. Barr k Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden ; and He&srs. Carter k Co., seedsmen, BUgh 
Holbom. 

Messrs. R. Smith k Co., Worcester, were exhibitors 
ef Japanese Aoers and Cocif err. 

Messrs. Paul k Son, The Old Nurseries, Qheshunt, 
showed £hod9dendrons. 

Messrs. Kblwat k Sons, Langport, exhibited hardy 
•Tree 'Pasonies in flower. 

Messrs. Pujjbiam k Son, 71, Newman Street, Oxford 
Bto^eit W., arranged a rockery exhibit in the open, 
yteting it with alpin?s and shrubs. Not a few of the 
g to ats , however, were misplaced— Trilliums in the 
higher and drier positions, for example, could only 
lail miserably, and other plants would cwtMnly not be 
leuttd on a. rockery under ordmary circumstances. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. B.' Irwin Ltnoh, Curator of the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens, exhibited, as last year, a group of 
^hrid Gerberas in flower, hybrids that he has raised 
himself at Cambrklge, and which are greatly admired 
wherever they are exhibited. Some of the varieties 
shown on this occasion were Montrose, a semi-double 
flower of 'cannine-pink colour ; Jeanie Deans, pale- 
Irimrose odour ; Amy Bobsart, of slightly deeper tint ; 
I»dy of the Lake, white ; and Guy Mannering, orange- 
srigiisen colour, with fairge stellate flowers in which the 
ihrap-likf florets are twisted. 

Mr. B. Anksr, Addison Nursery, Napier Boad, 
Kensington, showed Bougainvillea glabra Sanderiana 
In flower in 5-inch pots; also plants of Erica persoluta 
alba, and other Ericas inbloom in '* thumb" pets. 

M^nrs. Gi. Van Waveren k Kruijff, Sassenhelm, 
Haarlem, who showed the extraordinary Astilbes at 
the HoUand Park Show last year, exhibited a group of 



hybrid varieties, most of which had white flowers, but 
one named Peadi Blossom was pink. 

Bomarea edulis variety Elwesii, of which flowers 
were shown by H. J. Elwbs, Esq., had pink-coloured 
outer segments, with inner segments having green and 
cream-coloured ground, prettily pencilled with red. 

Messrs. Carter k Co., High Holbom, London, in 
addition to what has been already mentioned, exhibited 
plants of Verbena Miss WHlmott and other varieties, 
the flne double white Stock Avalanche, also well- 
flowered Schisanthus, and finely-grown Mignonette, kc. 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co. exhibited a few plants of 
Metroeideroe in flower, also Nicotiana Sanderaa (the 
deeply coloured varie^), Kalanehoe floribunda, 
Gerbera Jamesoni, Ericas, Pimelea Hendersoni, &o. < 

Messrs. H. Oannell k Sons, Swanky, exhibited 
some Phylloeaotus in flower, and a few other Oaotaceous 
plants. 

Messrs. Watkinb k Simpson, Covent Garden, made 
a very bright exhibit of annual flowering plants, 
amongst which Ctarksias, Nemesias, Collinsia iHcolor 
and the variety alba, French. Dwarf and other Mari- 
golds, Mignonette "Machet," Erysimums, Ac., were 
flnely shown. 

Mr. T. Jannooh, Dersingham, near Sandringham, 
furnished the end portion of the central staging in the 
big tent with a group of Lilacs. They were dwarf 
plants in small pots, but were profusely furnished with 
trusses of bloom. The variety Charles Joly is a fine 
double form of dark colour. Mr. Janroch also showed 
a good strain of Lily of the Valley. 

FRUIT-TREES IN POTS. 
As is customary at this show, Messrs. Rivses k 
Son, Sawbridgeworth, staged in the large tent a flne 
collection of fruit trees in pots, havmg over forty 
examples. Prominent in the centre was a flne tree 
some 30 years old of Guigne d'Annonay Cherry heavily 
fruited, an excellent example showing the age at 
which pot-trees can be made stiU productive. All the 
trees were in rude health, the bulk comprising the new 
Peregrine and Duke of York Peaches, with two un- 
named seedlings and Nectarines Cardinal, Early 
Rivers, and an early seedling. Other Cherries were 
May Duke and Early Rivers. Baskets of gathered 
fruit of Cardinal and Early Riven Nectarines 
fronted the group. Staged in a tent and surrounded 
by groups of rich-flowering plants, a collection 
of this nature suffered by contrast. That was > 
particularly the case with another group placed 
at the end of the Orehid groups, which came 
from H. Heilbest, Esq., Holyport, Maidenhead. 
The trees in this ease were mostly unnamed, 
and included Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and 
Figs; and there were also well-fruited Vines, Black 
Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling, three fruiting Pines, 
one ripe ; Melons Pride of Stourbridge and Triumph, . 
and Strawberry Royal Sovereign. 

COLLECTIONS OF FRUIT. 

The best in this section was a remarkably flne and 
handsomely -arranged exhibit in one of the long tents, 
staged by Mr. W. L. Bastin, the able gardener to Sir 
Alexander Hendebson, M.P., Buscot Park, Berks. 
On elevated stands ^at the bcMk of the exhibit were 
fixed Blaok Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling Grapes, 
five bunohes cm eaeh stand, the white one in the 
centre. On raised dishes were superb fruits of Melons 
Best-of-All, Hero of Locklnge, British Queen, and 
Buscot Park Hero. Also Hale's Early and Early 
Grosse Mignonne Peaches ; Elruge, Lord Napier, and 
Early Rivers Nectarines; Brown Turkey Figs; 
Gbvemor Wood, Mammoth, and Guigne d'Annonay 
Cherries; Royal Sovereign Strawberries, and small 
Wellington Apples. 

Messrs. G. Buntard k Co., Maidstdhe, set up a 
remarkable eolleetion in baskets and dishes of not fewer 
than eighty-two Tarieties of wonderfully - preserved 
Apples, and dishes of fine Oatillac and Uvedale's St. 
Germain stewing Pears. The oolleotion was backed by 
some, yoong. trees in pets, well fruited, of Giu'gne 
d' Annonay Cherry. Amongst the Apples were Hanwell 
Souring, Striped Beefing, Smart's Prince Arthur (very 
conical shaped), Wagener, Murfitt's Seedling, Betty- 
Geeeon,. Alfriston, Belle Pontoise, Bramley's Seedling, 
Tower of Glamis, line's Prince Albert, Annie Elisa- 
beth, Bamack Beauty, Calville Rouge, Melon Apple,. 
Baxter's Pearmain, Calville Malingreand others. 

A colleotion of three dozen plants in. pots of their 
new Strawberry Bedford Chan^pion came from Messrs. 
Laxtoiy.Bros., of Bedford. The plants were carrying 
very fine, richl> -coloured fruits. The variety has for 
parentage on the one hand Scarlet Queen x John 



Ruskin, and on the other Noble x 1^ J. Paxton, the 
immediate parents being seedhngs from these erosns. 
The fruits have both Noble form and some of 
Coekscomb shape. Baskets of the variety and of 
Laxton's Reward were also shown. 

VEGETABLES. 

(huyumJben and Tosiatoi.— Mr C. Dickukm, «{, 
Guernsey, sent fourteen dishes bf nice Tomatos, tks: 
varieties including Challenger, Wmter Beauty, 
Hanwell Gem, Stirling Castle, Hopper No. 1, and 
Kneller's Prize. 

Mr. S. MOBTIKER, Swiss Nursery, FttrnhMm, set sp 
a high-class collection, having at the back two flat- 
trained plants in pots of a new Cucumber " Dehoaey," 
heavily fruited, and also a great quantity of veiy 
handsome fruits of the variety lying on the taUe; 
also other very flne fr&its of Peerless, Laid 
Roberts, Telegraph, and others, some eighty in sH 
There were in pots finely-fruited Tomatos Wiater 
Beauty, Peach Bloom, Best of All, Princess of Walsi, 
Golden Perfection,' and Golden Nugget, and twenty- 
four dishes inclusive of the varieties named and ottisBi. 

CkffUetums of VegetabUs.—Ueasn, Bunos k Son, 
Beading, had a singularly pretty, dean, bright oolkto- 
ti<m of thirty-eight dishes of Potatos, inetndisg 
Ninetyfold, Supreme, International, Snowdrop, BatiB- 
faction. Superlative (new). May Queen, Ideal, Up-to- 
Date, Abundaaee, Duke of York, Puritan, and 
several coloured varieties. These tuben wm 
from a planting in frames made on March 1, and t^e 
samples were relatively quite large and handsome. 

Sir AlexandSE Hbndbbsok, M.P., was also an 
exhibitor of vegetables, Mr. Bastin havmg amnged 
his collection effectively. At the baek were a dose 
heavily-fruited plants 6 feet in height of the Red Cunant 
variety of Tomato, the racemes of fruit hanging mat 
gracefully down. Facing these were dusters of Button's 
Purity, Magnum Bonum, and First-erop Oauliflowen 
Tomatos Winter Beauty, Princess of Wales, and Son. 
beam; Cucumbers Al, Satisfaction, and Peerless; ii&e 
Mushrooms ; Tender-and-True and Canadian Wo&dfcr 
Kidney Beans, Snowball and Yellow Perfection TamipB, 
Early Giant Peas, baskets of Mustard-and-Cress, varidu 
Carrots, Radishes, Marrows, and Rhubarb. The joint 
eollectien of fruit and vegetables made a fine feature. 

The iknest ooUeotion without doubt was that from ike 
U NivEBBi Tt College. Reading, of which Mr. Charfeg 
Foster is the garden superin ten de nt . Backed lij 
nOBei«us well-fruited Tomato plants in pots, with 
which were interspersed plants of climbing and dwf 
Kidney Beans, were some fifty baskets and dish«, 
including Improved William I., Ideal, Eariy Gisst, 
May Queen, and Duke of Albany; Peas Telegnfii, 
Every Day ; Rochford's Peerless,, and ScMS- 
tion Cucumbers; Centenary, SuperUtive, Sharpl's 
Victor, Windsor Castle, Hvbinger, and other Potatoe. 
Crimson Cluster, Winter Beauty, and Up-to-Dske 
Tomatos; Bariiest and Flower of Spring Cabbsgei; 
Early Forcing, Champion, and Early Gem Carroit; 
First Early Cauliflowers, Long White and Perfeetien 
Marrows, numerous Radishes, and other things, allef 
fine form and great excellence. 

Messrs. H. Caiotxll k Sons, Swanley, had iM 
capital colleotion backed with Peas Duke of Yorkaad 
EngHrii Wonder, flat-trained and heavily podded, In 
long hoses, fronting them being numerous fine hesfb 
of Defiance Cabbage and Model Broccoli. Potatoi 
were very plentiful, including Lord Tennyson, Fink 
Perfection, The Factor, Eightyf6ld, Waverley, Tie 
Sirdar, KShg Edward VIL, and Fylde Wonder; 
Cucumbers Favourite and Lockie's Perfection ; Long 
Pod, Exhibition, and Dwarf Little Gem Beans; alio 
diverse Carrots, Kidney Beans, Tomatos, Badi/dies. 
and other kinds all effectively arran^. 

Messrs. Ji^ CAKTsaJfc Co., High Molboni, hsis 
smaU collection hf excellent Tcgetabias m eigbtfla 
dishes, unnamed, ineluding Cueombeii» OauUflusm' 
Cabbages, Carrots, Marrows, Kidney Beans, 9mA 



From the Ladt Waewkx College, Studley On^ 
Redditch, Head of Garden Department, MlssCrookst 
came a rather too crowded hoi vety gitod ooUsotisii 
of some forty dishes, including Ctehbages, OmK' 
flowers ;■' Early Giant and Duke of York Fsas, Kidny 
Beans Golden Ball, Early Nantes and Improved Bam 
Carrots, Al and Matchless Cucumbers, Suprsms 
Tomatos, Asparagus, Radishes, Lettuces, Potatos, and 
Spinaclu 

Mr. A H. T. DE MONTMOBBKCT, of Ddilin, hat few 
dishes of Potatos, very good samples of Sir X 
Llewelyn, Royal Kidney, The ^ut, and Snowdrop. 
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In itrUdng oontrasfc were bandies of AsptMgaM, 
home and Freneh-grown. The fonner, etemi stout 
and half-greened, over 12 inehee high, oame from Mr. 
B. SnPBXNaoN, ^ Buswell, Cambridge ; whilst from 
M. A. BKTUXy Argentenil, Franoe, were staged equally 
long but reallj huge stems blanched throughout. 

Avirards. 

First-class Cibtificatks. 

Peach " Pereffrine^—Verj handsome, rich-ooloured, 
early, and of fine flavour, raised from Speneer Necta- 
rine. From Messrs. T. Riviers & Sons. 

CSicumber "DeZtcocjy."— Fruits long, smooth, short 
in the heel, very dark green, and very prolific ; mised 
from Matchless x Aristocrat, Shown by Mr. S. 
HOBTimR, Famham, Surrey. 

AWARDS MADE BY THE COUNCIL. 

Gold Mrdals. 
. Sir F. Wigan, Bart., for Orchids ; Sir A. Henderson, 
Bart, M.P., for Fruits and Vegetables ; Jas. Veitch & 
Sons for Stove, Hardy and New Plants ; F. Sander k 
Sons for Orchids and Nicotiana ; "W. Cutbush k Sons 
for Gamatiens and Alpines ; Paul and Son, Oheshunt, 
for Roses ; Chariesworth k Co. for Orchids ; Grippe 
k Son for Shrubs ; Sutton k Sons for Greenhouse 
Plants ; Wallace k Go. for Alpines and Lilies. 

SiLVBB Gdpb. 
Fhmk Lloyd, Esq., for Begonias ; S. Heilburt, Esq., 
for Fruit ; J. Coleman, Esq., for Orchids ; W. James, 
Esq., for Carnations ; J. Cypher k Sons for Orchids ; 
Bd. Smith k Co. for Clematis ; H. Cannell k Sons for 
Oannas and Vegetables; Barr k Sons for Alpines; 
G. Bnnyard k Co. for Fruit and Hardy Plants; 
J. Peed k Sons for Caladiums ; B. & G. Cuthbert for 
BMndy Azaleas ; J. Cheal k Sons for Alpines ; Wm. 
Paul k Sons,"Waltham.Cro88, for Roses ; Rivers k Son 
for Fruits ; Hill k Sons f or^Fems ; H. B. May for Ferns 
and Flowers ; Ware, Ltd., for Herbaceous Plants and 
Begonias; Beadhig College for Vegetables; Chas. 
Turner for Roses ; A. J. Bruce for Sarracenias ; J. 
Backhouse k Son for*Alpines; M. Prichard for Alpines ; 
F. Cant k Co. for Roses ; Q. Mount for Roses. 

Silybr-gilt Floba Mbdals. 
J. Carter k Co. for Flowers and Vegetables ; L. R- 
Eusseli for Shrubs, ko, ; J. Laing k Sons for Gloxinias 
and Begonias ; Dobbte k Co. for Hardy Plants; Hugh 
Low and Co. for Carnations, &c. ; Fisher, S<»i, k 
Sibray for Shrubs; B. Cant k Sons for Roses; J. 
Waterer k Sons for Rhododendrons ; Jackman k Sons 
for Hardy^Plants ; R. Sydenham for Sweet Peas ; W. 
BuU k Sons for Orchids; Blaokmore &.Langdon for 
Begonias; R. C. Notcntt for ^ardy Plants; Amos 
Perry for Hardy Plants; D. Ruaaell for Trees and 
Shrubs ; Hobbies, Ltd., for Roses, Ac. ; R. Irwin 
Lynch, Esq., for Gerbesas. 

SiLVXR-on/r;^KiiioHTiAN Mbdalb. 
S. Mortimer for Cucumbers and Tomatos; Laxton 
Broe. for Strawberries. 

SlLTBBpGILT^BAKKSLAir MXDALS. 

W. J. Godfrey for Hardy Flowers ; H. J. Jones for 
Hardy Flowers ; Hogg k Robertson for Tulips ; Alex. 
Dickson A Sons for Tulips; "Bakers," Wolverhamp- 
ton, for Hardy Plants; Geo. Reuthe for Hardy 
Phats ; W. leeton for LUy of the Valley. 

Veitchtan Gold Cup, Value £52 lOi. 

Messrs. T. Cripps k Son for Shrubs and Trees. 
SiLvxB Floba Medals. 

£. AacbenoD, Esq., for Ferns; John Rutherford, 
Esq., M.P., for Orchids ; E. Wagg, Esq., for Carna- 
tions ; Lord Aldeoham for Flowering Trees and Shrubs ; 
Jones k Son for Sweet Peas, Ac. ; Watkins A Simpson 
for Annuals ; John Robson for Orchids ; A. F. Dutton 
for Carnations ; Kelway A Son for Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants ; S. F. Stanley A Co. for Orchids. 

SiLVBB KKIOHTIAN MBDALS. 

A. J. Harwood for Asparagus; Lady Warwick's 
College for Vegetables; Hon. A. H. T. de Montmorency 
for Tulips ; Charles Ritchlngs for Tomatos. 

SiLVBB BANKSUir MSDAIS. 

T. H. Lewinsky, Eso., for Calceolarias; A. Belin 
-lor Asparagus; Wm. Sydenham for Violas; B. S. 
Williams A Son for Hardy Cut Flowers ; C. W. Bread- 
more for Sweet Peas, Ac. ; H. C. Pulham for Alpines ; 
R, Fa^er for Alpines : GuUdford Hardy Plant Co. for 
Alpines ; R. H. Bath for Carnations, Ac. ; T. Jannoch 
for Lilies of the Valley; W. Fromow A Sons for 
Maples ; A. LI. Gwillim for Begonias. 

BBONZB KjflGHTIAN MBDAL, 

SL Btet>h e asen for Asparagns. 



BOYAIi CAI»EDONIAir 
HOBTIOUIiTUBAIi. 

Edinburgh, Mat 24 and 25.— The show as a whole 
was somewhat thin. The date, though perhaps satis- 
factory from a financial point of view, being unsuitable 
for a variety of garden produce, and gafdeners as a riUe do 
not seem to have taken to it. During. the afternoon of 
the first da;^ the attendance was eminently satisfactory, 
the Lord High Commissioner to the.Assepably* of the 
Church of Scotland, Lady Leven and Melville, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the Countess of Eglintoun, Lord 
and Lady Binning, and others of the Scottish nobility 
and gentry visiting the show, while the general public 
also attended in considerable numbers. 

The great feature of the show was undoubtedly' tiie 
fine buk of Orchids staged in competition foe Mr. 
BrooDian White's prise, which was worthily won by 
Mr. Sharp, gr. to C. L. Wood, Esq., Freelaoda, 
Forgandenny. Odontogloesxuns were eonsplauoas, 
both with regard to the varieties staged and the 
culture displayed. Stove and Greenhouse plants were 
moderately well shown, but among them were n<me of 
outstanding merit Among other plants were good 
displays of Calceolaria, Lily of theV&lley, Hoteias, 
Cinerarias, Alpine plants and Ferns, the groups being 
largely brought from gardens in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. Of fruit there were dishes of good Straw- 
berries and a collection of Australian Apples. Cut 
flowers were by no means numerous, the finest of these 
being the Roses, Mr. Parlane as usual being pro- 
minent with lovely blooms of Ulrich Brunner, Charles 
Lefebvre, Maigsiret Dickson, Mrs. S. Crawford, 
Lawrence Messimy and others. 

Mr. Gumming, Grandtully, showed some specially 
fine early Tulips in the classes for these flowers ; while 
for stove and greenhouse flowers, Bir.' McInttbb, The 
Glen, Innerleithen, was the chief prize-winner. 

A bride's and an ordinary bouquet from Mr. 
Pbrkins, Leamington, were easily Ist in the classes 
for these subjects. The same exhibitor also secured 
several minor prises. 

Vegbtables as usual formed an interesting feature, 
Mr. Kidd, gr. to Lord Elphinbtone, Carbery Towers, 
securing Ist for a collection. Mr. MacKinlbt, Wrest 
Park, Beds., was Snd. 

Tradb Exhibits. 

These, as is usual at Edinburgh, formed a notable 
feature of the show, but were perhaps less in extent 
than at last year's show. Both Messrs. R. B. Laird A 
Son, Pinkhiil, and Messrs. Dicksons A Co., Oraig- 
millar, arranged particularly handsome groups, the 
former bavins as a motif a Japanese cottage with' 
flowering and foliage plants trained over it^ and 
extending around it. The latter firm restricted their 
grouping to the usual order of handsome flowering and 
foliage plants, Blush Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, 
Crimson Rambler, and many other Roses contributing 
greatly to the good effect. Wonderfully fine too was 
the extensive exhibition of Tulips from Messrs. Hogg 
A ROBBBTSON, Dublin, even surpassing the display 
made by the same firm last year. Scotch-grown Tulips 
appear mere pigmies to these Irish-grown flowers. 

Attractive rockeries were arranged by a North of 
England firm, in which Euphorbia pilosa major was 
weU shown ; and by Messrs. CunninqHamb, Frasxb A 
Co., Comely Bank, Edinburgh, whose display contained 
a large number of first-rate alpines, Mr. Lindsay's 
seedling Saxifraga "Dr. Ramsay," to which a First- 
dass Certificate was awarded, being a conspicuous 
object. Mr. YouKO, Elgin, also showed alpines, among 
which Primula scotica was presented in great beauty. . 

Mr. Russell, Richmond, delighted Scottish gar- 
deners with a -group of Clematises in small pottf ; and 
among other contributions those of Mr. John Fobbbs, 
Hawick, and Messrs. Dobbib A Co., Rothesay, con- 
tained a variety of fiorists' fiowers not usually seen at 
this time of year. A Cultural Certificate was awarded 
to Mr. Caibns, gr., Bahruddery, Dundee, for seedling 
Amaryllis. 

Gbituarp. 

John Hunqerford Arkwriqht. — The 
death of this weU-known amAteur hortionltuzist 
ia reported, in his Beyenty-secoiid year. Mr. 
Arkwright liyed at Hampton Courts Hereford- 
shire, and the fine variety of Primrose named 
"Evelyn Arkwright,'' which was illustrated in 
these colnmiis, on May 7, 1898, |^. 276, was, we 
belieye, first exhibited by him. He in» an 
oecasionftl oontribntor.to this JonniaL 

Robert Menzies Dewar. — Many oI onr 
readers will learn with regret of the def^th, on 
May 16, of this promising young gardener at the 
early age of thirty -one. A native of Perthshire, 
he served his apprenlaceshjp in that country, and 
ihen went to Castle Craig, F<^ebl6shire, and from 
thenoe to Yorkshire aind Derbyshire. He became 
head gardener to the( Hon. T. Dondas, of Ain- 
derby Hall, Yorks, in 1896, and retnained tl^ine 
tail 1908. He showed. excellent Chrytantbemom 



blooms at the York and Darlington shows of 
1900, 1901, and 1902, where he gained seTsral 
mnzes, also the Gold Medal for the best bloom at' 
Darlington. Deceased left Ainderbv Hall ia 
April, 1903, with the intention of obtainisff a 
larger charge, mnch to the regret of his' Bvamr. 
He went to Messrs. Backhonse's Korsexy at York, 
and it was there that he was seized with wha*. 
proved to be a fatal iUness. He leaves a ividaw 
and one little daughter to moom his loss. ' 



MARKETS. 

OOVMNT GARDEN. May 31. 
naiitB ia Poti, *o. : Ayerage Whcflesale Prices . 
t. et. a.d.\ 8. d. 8. <t« 

AraliaSieboldl,p. ; HeliotropeStdoB. 4 0>»# 

dozen 4 0-60 Hydrangea, Thos. 

Arauoariaezeelsa, i Hogg, p.doa. 8 <K1i • 

per doxen ... 18 0-80 | — ' Hortensia, p. 

Aspidistras, green, I dosen 8e-i8(^ 

per dot. ... 24 0-86 I — paoiculata .;. 12 0-18 



— variegated, 

per dos. ... 80 0-49 
Axaieaindioa.doi. 18 0-80 
Asparagns pln- 

moens nanus, 

per dos. ... 0-lS 



KalosantlieSjdos. 10 0-19 
Kentia Belmore- 

ana, per dos..; 19 o-ise 
—' FoBteriana, p. 

dos 19 0-21 

Lobelia, per. dos. 4 0- 6 • 



... ia. pel 

— 8prengeri,dos« 6 0-901 LatanlaDorbonioa, 

— tennisslmus i per dos. ... 19 0-18 • 
per dos. ... 8 0-10 ; Lilium Harrisl, 

Bedding plants,. i per dozen ... 19 0^94 • 

store DOxes,each 10-161 Msrgnerites, white, 



40-90 
60-8 



4 0-60 
6 0-60 



8 0-10 



Begonias, tuber- 
ous, per doz. 6 0-90 

Boronia eiatioc, 

per dosen ... 19 0-94 

Calceolarias, yel- 
low, per dosen . 

— herbaceouf , 
per dozen ... 

Calla SBthiopioa, 

per dos. 
Cannas, per dos. 
Chrysanthemum 
coronarium, 
double yeUow, 
per dozen 
Crotons, per dos. 19 O-80 
GocosWeddelliana. 

per dos. ... 19 0-W 
Cyperus altemi- 

foUus, p. dos. 8 0-60 

— lazna, p. dos. 8 0-40 
Xhraeanas, p. dos. 0-M 
Ericas, per dos.... 19 OrdO 
Euonymus, dosen 4 0- 0[ Q 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100. 8 0-19 

— hi 48'S, p.dOS. 4 0-10 

Ferns, in 89% dos. 19 0-94 
~ hardy roots... 
Flcus elastloa, p. 
dos. ... 

— repen8,p. dos. 6 0-80 
Fuchsias, p. doz. 6 0-80 



10-2.0 
9 019 



per dozen ... 6 0-10 • 

— yellow, dozen 19 0-18 i 
Mignonette, dos. 6 0-80 
Musk, Harrison's, 

per dozen ... ^ 0- 4 e 
PanBie8,perbox.... 10-26 
Pelargoniums, 

per doz,, Show . 9 0-19 

— Ivy-leaved ... 6 0-80 

— sonal 4 0-60 

— scarlet do. ... 4 0-50 
Petunias, double, • 

. per dozen ... 5 0-60 
Rhodauthe, per 

dozen 4 0> i • 

Rhododendrons, 

per dozen ' .,.34 0-80j9 
Boees,H.P.'s, per 

dozen B 0*18 • 

— Crlinson Ram- 
bler (large), 

each ... .., 3 •» t 6 
Saxifntfapyrami- 

dallB.perd08. 19 0^15 1^ 
Selaginella, doz. a 0^ 5 ^ 
Spinsa laponlca, 

per dos. .- 4 0* t • 
Stocks, luterme- 

diate, per doz. 4 0-60 
Verbena, Miss 
' WlUmott,.per 

dozeu 9 0-U 

— scarlet, p.doz. '8 p-lO 



Ont Fldwen. fte.; Average Wludesale Prieoa. 



t.d. B.d. 

mollis, p. 

dosen bunchee .60-90 
Bouvardia, per 

doz. bunches 6 0-80 
Calla SBthiopioa, 

p. dos. blooms 9 0-^0 
_ KJUiottlana ... 19 0-18 
Carnations, p. ds. 

blooms, best 

American v%rs. 9 6^ 6 

— smaller do. :.. i o- 9 o 

— Malmalsons... 8 0-19 
Catkleya^ per dos. 

blooms 10 0-19 

Dendrobinm no- 
bile, per dozen 
blooms 

— Wardlannm ^ 
Xucharis grandi- 

flora, per dosen 

blooms 

Gardenias, perds. 

blooms 

Gladiolus ColviUei, 

per bunch ... 10-16 



16-90 
10-90 



9 6-80 
'09- 1 



G^sophila, per 



80-60 



10-13 
9-16 

96-80 
10-16 



dozen bun< 

Iris, Spanish, per 

dos. bunches 9 0-80 

— best English 
grown, bunch 
of 19 flowers 

Lilac, per bunch . 

Ltlium aoratnm, 

per bunch ... 

— candidum ... 
~ lancifolium, 

mh mm Uld 

album 9 0-80 

Lilium longi- 

florum ... 16-26 
-- tigrtnum ... 9 0-96 
LUyottbeVaUey, 

dosen bun. ... 6 0-19 
Manuerltes,white, 

oos. bunches 8 0-40 

— yellow;dz. bun. 2 0-40 



40-00 



•A«.d. 
Mignonette, dos. 

bunches 
Narcissus, per 
dos. bunches. 
Pheasant's Eye i <v« 9 • 

— double white. 9 6-80 
Odoatoglossnm 

crlspum, pr. ds. 

blooms .» ... 1 6-: 9 e 
PiDonies, ds. bchs. 9 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 
p. dos. bnchs. 

— Show 4 0-60 

— Zonal, double 
scarlet . ... 4 0-8 • 

— salmon (fcpink 4 0-. • t 
Poppies, Iceland, 

doz. bunches 

— (Oriental, doz. 
bunches ^ 

Pyrethrum, doz. 

bunches 
Rhodanthe, doz. 

bunches 
Roses, 19 blooms, 

Niphetos ... 

— Bridesmaid... 
~ Kaiserin A. 

Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
queminot ... 

— C. Mermet ... 

— Caroline Test- 
out .'(• ... 

~ Libarfy 

— Mad.Chate9ay 4 Or 6 

— Mr8.J.Laing. 9 0-40 
•^ Sunrise 

SteptaaDotis, dos. 

trusses 
Sweet Peas, doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses, per 

dos^ blooms 

Tulips, dos. bun. 

~ special varie- 



40-60 
60-90 



96-40 
80-40 



10-80 
90-40 



40 



l<^-9 

9 0-80 



9«-'40 

90-40 



10-96 
1 6-9 6 

S0« 00 

03r00 
6 0-19 



. 10 0-U 
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Ftnlt: AYeracv Wliol«ial« Prloei. 
Apples, p. barrel 18 0-ao i Grapes, Almeria, 



~ Victorian and 

Tasmanlao, p. 

MM M« ... 
Apricots, French, 

perlMx 

pdrcase ... 

Bananar bunch... 
f" loose, per dos. 
Cherries, ^er half 

buali.'..'. ':... 

— per box 
Fifs. per down... 
Gooseberries, per 

half bushel ... 
•Grapes, AMcante, 
l«fr per lb. 

— Hambro, ' lb. 

— Muscats, p. lb. 



• 0-UO 

9-16 
8 0-89 
6 0-14 
10-16 

h 6- 7 6 

1 Or a 

26-80 

40-60 

16-20 
13-30 
26-4 



8 



6 0-12 
18-30 



dozen lb. 

— Australian, p. 
box ...* ... 17 6-20 

Lemons, per case 7 6-1 1 6 
Mangos, per doi. 
Melons, each ... 
Nectarines, A., p. 

dosen 7 0-12 

— B., per dosen 2 O- 5 o 
Oranses, per case 16 0-60 o 

— Murcfa. case 12 0-!8 o 
'— Valencia, case 16 0-36 o 

Peaches, doi., A. 8 0-16 o 

— „ B. 2 0- 6 
Pines, each ^ 2 6- 6 q 
Raspberries, p. lb. 4^ — 
8trawberries,A.,lb.l 6- 2 ^ 

B., per lb... 9- 1 3 



Importod Flowers: AYerair* Wholenle PrloM. 



Anemones, 



__, per 
dot: bunches, 



r s.cl.s.eE. 



flO-80 
8 0-8.0 



coronaria ... 

— fulffen|i 
Oamations, iter 

doi. bunches ... 9 0-12 
Vem, French (As- 
plenium adian- 
tum nigrum), p. 
dosen punches 6 ~ 

Fount* : AYoraco 
Asparagus pin- s.d. s.(f . 
nosos. long 
trails, each ... 6- t 

— — mcidinm« 

each .«, 4-06 
^ ^ short sprays 

per bunch... 10-26 

— Sprengeri ... 9-16 

— tenuissunus.. 9 0-12 
Adiantnm cunesr 

tum, pef doien 

bunches 4 0-60 

Cycas leaves, 

^ 16-80 



Freeeias, per dot. :d,»,d, 

bunches ... 8 0-40 
Ixias, per doien 

bunches 2 6-80 

Marguerites, per 

doz. bunches ... 2 0-80 
Roses, per basket 4 0-60 
Stocks, double 

white and pink. 

dosen bunches 8 0-40 

WholMalo PrloM. 

Fern, English, p. 

doien bunches 

Ivy-leaTes.bronze 

— long trails, 
per oundle ... 

— short green, 
dot. bunches 

Moss, per gross... 
Myrtle, doE bun. 
Bmilsx, p. doten 

traUs, ^.. ... 
Hardy foliage 

(yazious), per 



:d, M.d. 
Z(h 40 
16-20 

10-80 

10-16 
60-60 
SO-40 

4 0-60 



are still procurable. The demand for Lobelia Emperor 
William does not seem equal to that of previous years. 
Good plants of Digitalis (Foxglove) in the best spotted 
varieties are seen. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
is now arriving. Bome plants arc of good quality, while 
others arb thin in su)>stance and ** leggy." Fuchsiss 
are over plentiful and low in prices. Good Bpineas can 
be had, also Lilium Harrisi. ^ The yellow Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum (or coronariiim variety) in both single 
and double forms are good. I And growers now propa- 
gate these plants from cuttings instead of growing them 
from seeds, the result being tiie production of dwarf er 
plants that flower earlier. 

Cut Flowebs. 
HaMy flowers are no^ marketed in large quantities, 
such things as Pieonies and Pyrothrums are sent in 
large waggonloads. The trade in Pseonies is very great. 
The best flowers of pink and other good shades sell 
well, but others are .sold at v^ry low prices. LUium 
longiflorum Is seen in large qnantltles in the street, an 
indication of the cheapness of these flowers. Iceland 
Poppies are now plentiful, Oriental and Shirley Poppies 
are also seen. Sweet Peas are abundant, but many have 
too short stems to be useful for decorative purposes. 
Long stems are of greater importance in flowers than 
ever. Roses on long stems continue plentiful ; some 
good blooms of Mrs. W, J. Grant are seen ; also Karl 
Druschki ; but I doubt if the latter will prove a profitable 
Rose to grow in large quantities. There has been a 
much better demand for Roses. and Carnations. On 
Monday morning there were very few really good Car- 
nations left for sale at 7 o'clock. Spainieh Iris, Gladioli 
The Bride, Blushing Br^de, and some brenchleyensia 
are obtainable in quantity. Gardenias are over plen- 
tiful, and sell badly, as do Stephanotis. Double White 
Narcissus will be over in a few days. A. H., Covent 
Garden, May 81. 



doien bunc] 



8 0-4 



VtgwUUlM: AYinct WHolMslo Frtoos. 



ArtlOhokes^Globe. 

per doten —, 

Asparagus, bnnoh 

— Giant .^ . ... 

— Enfllish giant 
'— ordinary, per 

bunch 

— Toulouse, bch 
Beans, dwart per 

lb. 

'*^ Channel Is- 
land 

— English, p. lb. 

— Broad, p. pad 
Beetroot, bushel 
Cabbages, p. tally 
Carrots, new ... 



— iMlff 

Caulifloi 



flowers, dot. 
Cress, dot. pun. 
Cucumbers, dot. 
Endive, per dot. 
Graens, bushel ... 
Horseradish, per 

dot 

Mint, per doten... 
Leeks, per doten 

bundiee... 
Lettuoes.OBbbage. 

per doten ... 
— English, Cos, 

per dosen ... 
Mushroomif(hoQse) 



s.«l.s.d. 

20-40 
06-60 
66-76 
4 0-66 

10-2 3 
10-1 

0&-0 10 

9-0 10 

09 10 
8 0-40 
26-80 
26-60 
60 — 
6 — 
26-80 

10 — 
16-80 
16-20 
09-10 



8.0-10 
20-8 



4 0-60 
09 — 



09-10 

I 

9-10 



Onions, Egyptian, 
per cwt. 

— Spring, doten 
bunches 

Parsleyt per doz. 

bunches 

Peas, French, per 
packet 

— Frame, per lb. 

— Flats 

— English, bU9. 
Potatos, per ton 



$.d.a.d. 

60 — 

6 — 

16-26 

03-04 
6-0 10 
86-4 6 
8 0-12 
60 0-70 



— Frame, lb. ... 2| 8 

— TeneriiIlB,cwt. 10 0*12 

— Jersey, p. cwt 13 6-14 

— St. Maio, per 

cwt. 11 6-12 

— Cherbourg, p. 

cwt 9 0-11 

Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches ... 10-16 
Rhubarb, York, 

per dozen ... 2 0-30 

— Natural^ doz. 2 0-40 
Spinach, bush. .. 10-16 
Tomatos, bundle 16 0-2) 

— English, p. lb. 6-07 

— Jersey, p. lb. 6-07 

— Valencia, case 10 0-12 o 
Tumip0,new,doz. 

bun. ' 4 0-60 

Vegetable Marrows 0-09 
WMercress, per 

. dot.bunohet. 6-06 



perlb, 

Rbmarks.— A consignment of Mangos arrived this 
week, and were sold at an average price of from 98, to 
Its. per dozen ; also a novelty from the West Indies 
called Mammee Fruit Strawberries have become a glut 
on. the market on account of the hot weather, con- 
sequently prices are very low. The fruits are of 
medium quality. Bananas of an Inferior kind are 
plentiful, out good fruit is very scarce ' indeed. Owing 
to the sudden spell of hot weatli6r Bananas ripened 
very quickl V on the journey, and arrived in an over- 
ripe condition. Pines are a little cheaper, but there 
are verv few of these fruits arriVlDg. Supplies of South 
Australian Apples are now nearly nnLshed, but supplies 
are still arriving from Tasmania. 

P0TATO8. 

Dunbars, 60s. to OOs. ; various, home-grOwn, OQi. to 
701. per t^n ; seed in variety. 



OOVBNT OAROBN rUWBR MARKBT. 

Pot Plants. 
Ths market commands a brisk trade for all pot 
plants, but prices do not rise owing to increased 
supplies; in fact, the time has quite passed when 
high or fancy prices are made. Ivy-leaved Pela]> 
goDiums are much in demand.. In addition to well- 
known- varieties there are seen Baden Powell, Leopard, 
and tlie dl#Mnct pink ^'Achievement" Ryecroft Sur- 
prise^ which a few years ago was a favourite, seems to 
have quite gone out of fashion. Zonal Pelargoniums 
in various oolours are in demand for decorative 
purposes. Yellow Calceolarias are of goo^ quality. 
as are also the herbaceous varieties. Stocks 



80HSDni.B8 BBOEIVSD. 

Rbadino and Distbict Rosb Societt.— The Annual 
Exhibition of Roses by the above Society will be held 
in the Forbury Gardens, Reading, on June 29. 

Reading HORncui.TnHAL Socumr.— The date of the 
Summer Show is fixed for August 80. and it will be held 
as usual in the Forbury Gardens. The Secretary pro, 
tern, on both occasions is Mr. William Smith, London 
Street, Reading. 

Boston HohxicuLTtrsAL Sociktt.— This Exhibition 
will be held on July 19. The secretaries are Messrs 
J. G. KiUingworth A Son, Market Place, Boston. 

Stockport and Distbict Chstsanthhmum, Flower 
and Fruit Show, to be held in the Volunteer Armoury, 
Stockport, on Friday and Saturday, November 10, 11, 
1905. 




Gmrjponde 




*«* Epitob AN0 PuBLUHSB. — OuT Correspon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtaining answers to 
their communications, and save us much time and 
trouble, if they would kindly observe the notice 
printed weekly to the effect that all eommunlcatlons 
relating to financial matters and to advertisements 
should be addressed to the Publishbb : and that all 
communications intended for publication, or Irefer- 
ring to ^e Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the BDrroB. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are quite 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and oonfusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 

CAOSSiNa Carnations: Oamatum, In many 
species of plants, and partioolarly in hvbrids, 
it is not unoommon for the flower to develop 
the ovary, and apparmtly perfect this or^i^an, 
and yet prodnce no fertile seeds. That, the 
ovary swelled in the m'anner you have described 
may be due to pollen yon applied, or to the 
slight irritation yon oooasioned, but as there 
were no seeds developed, this is sufficient proof 
that no actual fertilisation took place. Try 
again, and again if needs be, and you wiU 
doubUess succeed, taking care to apply the 
pollen when ''ripe/' and when the stigmatic 
surface is in a proper condition for receiving 
the pollen. 

FuNQUB : J. D. C. The specimen was putrid on 
arrivaL 

FUNQUS TAKBN FBOM TOMATO SaUCI : H, SUlde. 

Tlie sabstanoe is the mycelium or spawn of the 

oommon blue-mould, Penicillium glauoum; 

. the spores of this fungus are present every- 

. where in the atmosphere, and some had fallen 

on the aauoe after boiling«nd before seMiiig jx^. 



Obafbs DisxAsxb: P, J, B. The berries are 

> affeoted with the " spot " disease, Glcsosporinm 
ampelophagum. Remove and bum all diseased 
Grapes, and spray the remainder with Uver-of- 
. sulphur in the proportion of } oc to a gaUon of 
water. 

Hollyhock and Psach Disbask: />ensy<Id. 
The Hollyhocks are affected with a fnngfm 
disease— Puccinia malvacearum. For treat- 
ment, see answer to Salop in our last issue. 
The Peach leaves are also attacked by a 
fungus — Ezoascus deformans or Peach Blister. 
You will find particulars, with illustration, on 
p. 291 of our issue for May 18, 19(Mk 

Kakxs of Plants : A. T. 1, Ddronicum anstria- 
cum ; 2, Pteris tremula ; 3, Salvia sp. (send when 
in flower) ; 4^ Chloropbytum elatomvariegatum; 
5, Pteris serrulata cristata; 6,P.umbro3a.— J.P.fi. 
Prunus Padus. — (7. ^eddes. Scilla hispanica.— 
Max Leichtlin. probably Crambe Eotschyana.— 
A, H. Oihhin$, Johannubwrf, Probably Gnidia 
sp. or some other Thymelaceous plant, so far 
as can be determined m the absence of flowers. 
— F. E. 8. 1, Phaoelia tanaoetif olia ; 2, Yeramoa 
ffentianoides ; 3, Pyrus intermedia. — H. C. We 
do not recognise the variety. Send to a giOwer 
of these plants.— IT. W, N. B, Varieties of 
Gloriosa grandiflora (syn. Methonica grandiflora) 

'-' and G. Leopold!. The specimens are interesting 
as showing a transition between G. superba 
and G. viresoens. Weoannotname^elpomoBs. 
— F. W. a, 1, Pyrus Aria var.; 2, Cedms 
Deodara.— .i. B, R. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, not 
found; 7, Lithospermum proetratom; 8, 
Cerastinm vulgatum; 9, Androsace laaa- 
gindsa; 10, Acer polymoxphum variety; 
11, Silene inflata; 12, Onosma echioides.— 
6f. C. Prunus Padus. — W. Q. 8. Eibes 
speoiosum.— fT. £. T, Cerois sillquastnun; 
look again and see how widely it differs from a 
Pyrus flower. — A, F. L, Lsslia purpurata.— 
A, L. P. 1, Dendrobinm aggregatam; 2, 
spotted Triohopilia tortilis ; 8, Capressns 
sempervirens.— 2>. 8. T. 4* S<m$. Aralia dadij- 
lifera. 

OBANaa-BUST ON Bosns : C. A. WhiUikouw. The 
appearance is due to a troublesome pest called 
Phragmidium subcorticatum. The appearanoe 
of the disease in spring depends on tfis 

• presence of resting spores from the previoiu 
autumn. Spraying with diluted Bordeaux- 
mixture or ammoniated carbonate of copper st 
intervals during the summer will check the 
disease. The f ung^ also grows on wild tUwas, 
and these may Moome a souroe of infection 
unless precautions are taken. 

Palv: L. if. F. Ther^ is no fun^s diseaae 
present. The appearance suggests injury, from 
an inseotioide applied too strongly. 

ToxATO DissASBD: E, R, and W, B. Tear 
plants are attacked with Phytopthora, the same 
fungus that oaiises the Potato disease. Borntbe 
diseased plants, and syringe the healthy plsati 
once in three days with weak Bordeauz-nuxtnze, 
oeasing to do so as the fruit ripens. 

YiNss; A. JB. 8. There is no disease present in 
the leaves you send. They are suffering from 
the effects of a cheok. We suspect the troable 

. is to be found in the borders, which have 
probably been kept either too dry or too wet 
Cold draughts would also be sufficient to caose 
'ti&e appearanoe. 
V Wat»b Supply: /..C, Perp^sred. The analysis 
you give of No. 2 (from the service mainB) 
appears to be more suitable for your plants 
than No. 1. We suspect the reason the Cooom- 
bers curl when in a young state is that they 
receive a check, and we sup^est that the water 
is too cold from the service mains. Canyon 
not run the service water into a tank in the 
house, so that it may be warmed before it is 
applied to the plants f 

COVMUKICATIONS RSCWVBD.-Col. P.- B. & H.— K. D.- 

F. Borowskl—M. H. 8.— A, D.-J. P. D.-A. H.-T. C- 

. W. W. N. B.-R.P. B.-H.Qussow.— R. P.B.-T.0.- 

' 3. G. W. (next week)— Sir Daniel Morris-H. J. W.- 

8ocl6t6 N^erlandaise d'Hort. et de Bot.— J. C. A Co.- 

8. & 8.-F. M.-H. C. A Sons (next weekV-The Cape- 

W. K.-G. W.— E, H. J.— F. J.— A. W.— T. 8.— C. A. B., 

Warwick- W. M.-J. W. 11.- J. H. E.-J. J. W.-K. C- 

A. C— W. W.— L. B.— D. R. W.— F. B. (no lettar 

enclosed with peat).— C. T. D.— Chlorls. 

Many oommwMoa^iont are ^ neceuitjf held over. 
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ROYAL HOB TICBLTURI L SOCIETY. 

THE TEMPLE SHOW. 

Mat 30, 31, & JuMB 1. 
{8t€ aUo pp, 344 and 845). 
The Show which oloaed yesterday in the gardens of 
the Inner Temple, Thames Embankment, London, was 
the eighteenth of the series, and, as we have said else' 
where, it was one of the very best. The weather on 
the opening day (Tuesday) was indifferent^ the dull 
sides of the morning were followed in the afternoon 
by a thunderstorm, aocompanied by a heavy down- 
pour of rain, which caused the visitors much dis- 



OBOHIDS. 
The members of the Committee were in full force, 
though the number of novelties submitted were only 
about thirty. The quality of the large display of 
Orchids from the various exhibitors was at least equal 
to that of any former show, even the plants used to fill 
in the groups being well worthy of the show stand ; 
and the arrangement, especially in the four leadiog 
groups— viz., those from Sir Frbdkriok Wig an, 6art.» 
Jbrkuiah Colman, Esq., Messrs. Sandkr k Sons, and 
Messrs. Chablesworth k Go. —were excellent These 
four large groups formed the bulk of the exhibits in 
the large Orchid-tent. 



nebulosum pardinum splendens (very fine), O. x 
ardentissimum, O. x loochristyense, O. x elogantius, 
O. X oonoinnum, O. x amabile, and O. x Harryano- 
triumphans. Of Laelias and allied plants, were noted 
L»lia Boothiana (with three spikes). L. purpurata 
"The Pearl, '^ Bac^housiana and Busselliana, L. x 
cinnabarosa, Lselio-Cattleya x Hebe, Fascinator and its 
fine variety dulois, L.-G. x Myra magnilioa, I1.-O x 
G. S. Ball, L..0. X J. F. Birokbeck, L.-G. x Digbyano- 
Alossiae, and other hybrids. Oattleya Mossie '* Lady 
Wigan," a charming variety, bore ten fine flowers ; 
G. M. Wagneri, five flowers, and others wore equally 
good. The Gy pripediums were represented by good O. 
bellatulum, and its white variety ; G. .Qodefroys leuoo- 



Fia. 142.— CATTLSTA SCHBODSRiB 



immuyrapa uy «f . 

'THE baron": the ACKNOWLEDGED GEM OF THE TEMPLE SHOW, EXHIBITED BT 
MESSRS. SANDER AND SONS. (SEE P. ii.) 



comfort. Nevertheless, the receipts at the gates on 
that day were up to the average. In order to 
obtain greater convenience in passing through the long, 
narrow tent which ran parallel with the Embankment, 
the side stages were made a little less wide than here- 
tofore; but in spite of this the congestion was vei'y 
great, and the atmosphere towards the centre of the 
tent most depressing. Such a show as this annual 
display occasions an enormous amount of extra work 
on the part of the Society's officials, and we join 
in the gratitude of our readers for the trouble taken 
by the Secretaries, also by Mr. 8. T. Wright and 
Mr. Frank Bbadbr, to ensure that the arrangements 
should be as convenient as it is poenble to have them. 
How difficult their task has been may be inferred from 
the fact that whilst 21,000 feet of space were applied 
for, only 12,000 could be allotted. 



First came that of Sir Frbderick Wig an, Bari, 
Glare Lawn, East Sheen (gr., Mr. W. H. Toung), who 
staged a magniflcent group, the fine varieties of 
Lselia purpurata, Gattleja Mossise and other showy 
favourites being also well represented. From the back 
there appeared graceful sprays of various Oncidiums 
and Otiontoglossums, the large flowers of the purple 
Sobralia maorantha and its variety alba, one specimen 
of which had sixteen flowers and buds ; Sobralia x 
Wiganae, one of the handsomest, and other varieties. 
Along the group at intervals were effective arrange 
ments of Miltonia vexillaria, each batch being com- 
posed of distinct types. The dominating specimen in 
one set was a fine specimen of M. vexillaria *' Empress 
Victoria Augusta" with four spikes ; and of 
another the purple-centred M. v. "Memoria G. 
D. Owen." The Odontoglossums hail for their 
best O. crispum *' Albion," O. c guttatum variety, O. 



cheilum, G. Stonei oandidum, the distinct G. x W. H. 
Toung, a handsome form of 0. Mastersianum and 
others. Brilliant Masdevalliaa brightened the group, 
and of things not frequently seen were noted Adrides 
Fieldingii, Brassia brachiata, Gymbidium Devonianum, 
G. tigrinum, Goelogyne pandurata, the singular littl^ 
Eri» extinctoria, Tetramicra bicolor, various Phalsen- 
opsis, kc. There were eighteen genera, thirty-nine 
species, nine varieties iind eighteen hybrids, repre- 
sented by the best types of each. 
P Jbrbmiah Golbman, Esq., OattoQ Park (gr. Mr. W^ 
P. Bound), had a very fine group effectively set up 
with Palma, ko. At each end at the back were 
clumps of the rich orange-scarlet Epidendrum x 
Boundii. and between them Gymbidium Lowianum 
and its variety concolor. Throughout the culture of 
the plants was excellent, and especially in the case of 
the Odontoglossums, one huge specimen of O. crispum 
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with four "gpikes, grown from a Bingle bulb in two 
years, securing for Mr. Bound a Cultural Commenda- 
tion. Of fine varieties, O. orispum Rosy Queen had 
blush-white flowers ; O. o. Mrs. J. Colman was finely 
blotched ; O. c Margery Tyrrel Giles, blush-white with 
small spotting of purple, and others, were of a good type. 
Lselia purpurata Gatton Park variety had a fine 
veining of rose-purple ; L. majalis bore two fine flowers ; 
Vanda Denisoniana had a fine spike of white flowers ; 
Cattleya Mossiae varieties, including forms of C. M. 
Reineddana, and other whites were good ; C. Skinneri 
and its variety alba were well shown, and the group was 
brightened by scarlet Masdevallias, Cocblioda Noezli- 
ana, Spathoglottis aurea Gatton Park variety (the best 
bright yellow), and other showy kinds. Noteworthy 
also were Cattleya intermedia coerulea Gatton Park 
variety, Cattleya Mo8si» Dormaniana, Cymbidium x 
Lowio-ebumeum giganteum, and Odontoglossum x 
Andersonianum Colmani. 

J. Rutherford, Esq., BUckbum (gr., Mr. Lupton), 
staged a small group of Odontogloesums, varieties of 
Cattleya Mossise, including the nearly white variety 
"Sir Alfred Milner," C. M. Rappartiana, and two 
varieties of C. M. Reineckiana; alsoMiltonia vexillaria 
and its variety Luptoni. 

Ep. Roberts, Esq., Eltham, showed a good selection 
of Cypripedium beltatulum, C. Godefroyn leucocheilum, 
C. g^uoophyllum, and a fine Cattleya Mendeli. 

J.'F0B8TER Alcock, Esq., Northchurch, showed a 
sma^l lot of Odontoglossumi, including some spotted 
varieties fiowering for the first time. 

NUR3ERYMEN. 
Messrs. Sander k Sons, St. Albans and Bruges, 
sta|^ a magnificent group occupying 200 square feet, 
splendidly arranged, and made up of nothing but plants 
of t^e highest order in each section. Their central 
plant, Cattleya Sohrddera **The Baron." named in 
honour of the respected orchidist Baron Schroder, 
was generally pronounced to be (A« plant of the show 
(see fig. 142). It was a model in form, with white sepals 
and petals, the large disc of the lip being of a glowing 
rosy'^orange tint, shading off to violet towards the broad, 
white, crimped margin. C. Schrddene "Princess 
Ena" was also fioe, it being blush- white, with a bluish- 
purple blotch on the lip. In the centre was a selec- 
tion of grand forms of Odontoglosum x ardentissimum, 
some^'much like good blotched O. crispum, while others 
had most of the segments occupied by the rich purple 
blotching. Some of the best were O. x ardentissimum 
punctatissimum, O. x a. splendens, and O. x a. Her 
Majesty. The O. crispum were uniformly good, the 
beet noted being O. crispum Semontianum, O. c. 
leopardinum, O. c. punctatissimum, and some new 
unnamed spotted varieties, one very singularly marked 
form being near to O. c. Kinlesideanum. Hybrid 
Odobtoglossums were well represented, one dump 
having a fine set of O. x Wilokeanum, the best 
being the variety imperialis, and other sections 
were of the O. x Rolfe» and O., x crispo- 
Harryanum dass raised at Bruges, together with 
other hybrids. The selections of Cattleyas wore rich 
in wjiite forms of C. Mossi», including Reineckiana 
and'Wageneri, of which latter C. W. xanthina bad a 
rich orange lip. C. Mossite Cooksonis was a grand 
white flower ; C. M. Fascinator, a pretty flower of the 
Amoldiana class ; and C. M. Fairy Queen, the whitest 
of all, there being little of the yellow colour usually 
seen in the lip. C. M. Empress of India was a flne, 
hijfhly-coloured form, and the white C. x Mrs. Myra 
Peeters and other good Cattleyas and Leliss were 
plentiful. At one end was a flne batch of the large 
Java form of Phalftnopsis grandiflora ; at the other a 
specimen of Dendrobium thyrsiflorum with twenty -flve 
spikes. Others noted were Leelio-Cattleya x Can- 
hamiana "Rex," and a very fine selection of L.-C. x 
callistoglossa, L.-C. x Vulcan albo-marginata, and 
other hybrid Cattleyas and Lselio- Cattleyas ; a fine 
selection of Cattleya Mendeli, that named "Gustaf 
Adolf " being a very large and fine flower ; C. Skinneri 
atro-violacea and alba; Phaius x oakwoodiensis, 
Renanthera Imschootiana were also included. 

Messrs. Charlbsworth k Co., Heaton, Bradford, 
staged a superb group occupying 200 square feet, and 
effectively arranged, the depth being increased by the 
taller plants being carried well up at the back, 
the more slender sprays of Oncidium macran- 
thum and other graceful species arching forward. 
There was a very fine dis«p1ay of Oiloutoitlussums, 
some of them being home-raised hybrids. The fotms 
of Odontoglosfum bad fur the largest and best spotted 
form O. X oak wood ense ; and other good forms were 



O. orispum'-Escamillo. O. c. Rubv Queen. O.'c. Queen 
Empress,- 0..C. Victoria Regina, O. c Grace Darling, 
O. c. Claiissa, O. c. Solario, and O. c. xanthotes, all 
with distinctive features, and some very fine. The 
hybrids were forms of O. x excellens, O. x Wigani- 
anum, the pretty O. x Phcebe (oirrosum x orispum), 
an elegantly -shaped white flower spotted with purple ; 
O. x Othello and variety "Sultana," and a fine set 
of varieties of O- x Wilokeanum. Among Lslio- 
Cattleyas, the finest feature was made by a very 
beautiful set of varieties of L.-C. x Fasdnator (C. 
Schrddene coerulescens x L. purpurata), of which all 
are beautiful, and the variation from light to dark rose 
tints remarkable; three of the best were named 
Admiral Togo, Aye«(hi^ and Princess Ena ; L.-C. x 
luminosa " His Majesty " had dear chrome-yellow 
sepals and petals tinted with red, and a fine purple lip ; 
L.-C. X callistoglossa Princess was a grand flower ; L.-C. 
Digbyano-Mossise, of a bright rose tint, and the sdeo- 
tions of L.'C. X Phoebe and L.-C. x G. S. Ball were very 
effective, their orange and purple tints being admirable 
as a contrast with other colours. Other attractive 



Mr. John Robson, Altrincham, arranged a good 
group, the centre of which was of good forms of Oat. 
tleya Mendeli and C. Mossise, and the sides prindptllj 
of Odontoglossum crispum, among whieh weve leversl 
good spotted forms. Also good O. x Adriuua, two 
fine Cypripedium Rothsehildianum, C. callosum Ssq. 
dene, the very lai^e C. x gigas Comdean variety, 
brightly -coloured Masdevallias, Cattleya Skinneri, &c' 

Messrs. Wm. Bull k Sons, Chdsca, had a voy fine 
group, in which the forms of Cattleya Moobic, C. 
Mendeli, and Lelia purpurata were good. L. pnrporata 
Schroderiana delicatissima was a charming white form, 
with pale rose marking on the lip ; and L. p. Edward 
VII., an intensely dark variety ; Odcmtoglosram 
crispum The Pearl was dear white; O. c. Lsdy Clarice, 
and O. c. Mikado, spotted forms. O. x ardentimmiiiD, 
a very fine form of O. triumphans, Cattleya Moine 
Princess of Wales, and other showy varieties were alao 
noted. 1 

M. Chas. Vutlstbkk, Loochristy, Ghent, ita^i 
small lot of hybrid Odontoglossums, for the two beik 
of which see Awardp. 



{From a sketch by Mr. Worthington Q. Smith, 

Fig. 143.— odontoglossum x amabile vab. ixion: from m. vuylstekf. 
Awarded a Fifst-Class Certificate at the Temple Show. 



things noted were a selection of the large white 
Phalsenopsis Rimestadtiana, and a plant of P. violacea 
superba, Scutioaria Steelii, Zygopetalum Protheroe- 
anum, Anguloa Clowesii, a fine specimen of the fragrant 
Maxillaria luteo-alba, and some spedally fine Cattleya 
Mossiae, including the very beautiful and large C. M. 
gargantua, C. M. bellissiroa, C. M. Wageneri, and 
varieties of C. M. Reineckiana. 

Messrs. lIuoH Low k Co. staged an effective group, 
the central plant in which was Cattleya Mossise Ajax, 
with thirty six fine flowers. With it were C. M. 
Valhalla ^very large, and with a finely -coloured lip), and 
other flne forms. C. Mendeli also were good, the 
variety Cicero a superb flower, good at all points. In 
the group also were some good Phalsenopsis, the fine 
Cattleya x Parthenia "Prince of Wales," good Lelia 
purpurata, one bearing fifteen flowers, and the variety 
"Daintiness," a clear white with a dark purple blotch 
on each side of the lip. Cattleya intfi media alba and 
the Rosslyn variety, good Odontoglossum crispum, 
Vanda teres and V. t. Little's variety, Dendrobium 
Bensonse xanthinum, Epidendrum alatum, Miltonia 
Warsoewiczii, and other pretty things were also shown. 

Messrs. Stanley k Co., Southgate, staged a group 
in which their fine type of Cattleya Moosiie was dis- 
played effectively. Also good C. Mendeli, varieties of 
Odontoglossum ciispum. Masdevallias, Cypripediums, 
Oncidium crispum gtandiflorum, &c 



Of smaller exhibits F. Mitchell, Esq., Blackburn, 
showed the pretty Cattleya Mendeli Mabeliana. 

Francis Wkllesly, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins), sent Lselio- Cattleya x sephyra ilk 
which had previously secured an Award of Merit 

Messrs. John Cypher k Sons, Chdfeenham, W 
one of the finest exhibits in which Orchids wereued 
so far as beauty and clever arrangement were ooo- 
cemed. The showy Orchids were arranged in » 
natural-looking group among Ferns, Pldms, and other 
foliage plants, the principal kinds used being pm 
Cattleyas, Laelias, and Odontoglossums. Attbebwk 
were graceful Oncidiums, with a base of fine spedipeBi 
of Cattleya Skinneri, one having twenty-four ipik* 
The middle area was filled in with fine forms of Cat- 
tleya Mossiie and Miltonia vexillaria. In front were 
three raised designs, capped by light foliaged Palw 
and made up of Odontoglossum crispum, hybrid Ulio- 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums, &c. ; the central design beia| 
prindpally of white Phalsenopsis. All the plantain the 
group were good, and notably the Vanda terei 
gigantea, Cypripedium niveum, and other Cjp- 
pediums. 

Awards. 
First-class Certificates. 
Cattleya citrina maxima, from the Marquis W 
Wavrin, Somergem, Belgium (gr., Mr. Gerard * 
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0«est). — A gigantic rich yellow form. The largest 
and best of this fine fragrant Orchid yet shown. 

Zygopetalum x Ballxi (natural hybrid of Z. rostra- 
turn), from Elijah Abh worth, Esq., Hareflold HalL— 
Sepals and petals white with rich purple markings up 
the middles. Lip white with purple blotches at the 
base. Previously given an Award of Merit. An ally 
of Z. BoebUngianum. 

OdofUoglossum x wMbbiU var. *^Ixion" ( Harry ano- 
orispum x crispum), from ,M. Chas. Yutlbtxkk.— A 



with purplish - Lrown. Lip white with purple 
markings. - 

Odontoglothumx loochrittymsc "Arddaiocb variety," 
from R. Brooman-White, Esq., Arddsrroch, Gare- 
locbead. — A noble flower, well inteimediate between a 
good O. triumpbans and O. criepum, the bases of the 
segments being white, the outer portions yellow ; 
blotching chestnut-brown. 

CatUeya Mendeli '* Cicero,*^ from Messrs. Hugh Low 
k Co., Enfield. — A very largo flower of fine substance. 



GBOUPS OF PLANTS, Ac. 

Mr. L. R. RC88XLL, Richmond Nurseries, Surrey 
exhibited a group of choice folisge plants, in which 
some of the best specimens were of Antburium crystal- 
linum, Ananafsa >ativa varicgata, Alocasia Thibau- 
tisna, Maranta Veitcbii, varieties of Caladium, 
CodiKum (Cxotcn), Cordyline (Dracaena), &c. 

NicoTiANA BTBRID8 of the type of N. Sandere, 
crof sid also, it is said, with other species, were shown 
by Messrs. Sandbr A S0N8, St. Albans, and it is note. 



Fig. 144.— bbgonia "ne plus ultra' 



iPhotogfapu Oy J. ixrty\try, 
EXHIBITED AT THE TEMPLE SHOW BY MESSRS. SANDER AND SONS. 



most* beautiful hybrid with very large, broad-pctalled 
flowers of a delicate blush-white tint. Sepals bearing 
a fine marking of reddihh-rose, and the middle of the 
of the petals occupied by clusters of blotches of the 
same colour, a band of irregular markings encircling 
those in the centre. A very pretty combination. Lip 
white with reddish markings around the crest (see 
fig. .143). 

Awards of Merit. 

OdorUoglosium x Laiorcnceanum *' Adonis" (trium- 
pbans X RolfeeB), from M. Chas. Vuylsteke.— A very 
arji>al] finely-formed yellow flower heavily marked 



blush-white with magenta-crimson front to the lip, 
which is delicately veined. 

CaiUeya Schilleriana ** Wettdefd variety,^* from 
Francis Wrlleslkt, Esq., Westfield, Woking (gr., 
Mr. Hopkins).— A splendid flower with olive-tinted 
sepals, and petals spotted with dark-purple, and 
magenta-crimson- veined lip, finely displayed. 

Botanical Certificate. 

Bletia hpacinthina nVta, from Messrs. W. Cutbush k 
Sons, Highgate. — A clear white form of that known 
as B. Gebina. A fine pot of many spikes was shown. 



worthy that succeeding exhibits of this plant continue 
to display greater variety of colour than ever. Some of 
the shades between pure white and crimson, and be- 
tween pure white and purple, are indescribably pretty. 
Messrs. Sander also showed first-class foliage plants, 
in which magnificent specimens of Dracaena Victoria 
superba were conspicuous, also folisge Begonias, as Our 
Queen and His Majesty varieties itnat were figured in 
these pages, Nov. 28, 1903. pp 368. 369), Mrs. H. G. Moon, 
Feamley Sander, and Ne Plus Ultra. This last-men- 
tioned variety is illustrated atfig. 144, being the identical 
plants exhibited at the show, and grouped together in 
a pan. The leaves are of deep maroon- brown colour. 
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marked and spotted near to the margins wiih silvery- 
grey sheen. Gycas Micholitzii, Phcenix Sanderiana, 
Pandanus Sander! (a splendid plant of this handsome 
variegated Pandanus, illustrated in a Supplement to the 
Oardeners* Cfironiele April 23, 1898), Ficns pandurata, 
Alpinia Sanderse, Nephrolepis Scotti, Furcrsea Watson- 
iana (figured in these pages April 23, 1898, p. 243), 
were included, and the new Glerodendron myrmeco- 
philum, figured in the Gardener/ Chronicle, May 9, 
1903, p. .291, was represented by a plant in' flower in a 
6-inch pot. 

: One of the most distinct exhibits at succeeding 
Temple Shows is the collection of Sarracenias and 
allied plants exhibited by Mr. A. J. Bbuce, Chorlton- 



Mr. William Iceton, Putney Park Lane, Putney, 
S.W., exhibited a group of Lilies of the Valley, 
Boronia elatior, Caladiums, and other ornamental 
foliage plants, with tall Palms, &c., at the back. 

Messrs. Jas. Vkitcu k Sons, Ltd., Exotic Nurseries, 
Chelsea, exhibited on a stage in one of the narrower 
tenta, small groups of Lobelia tenuior, Behmannia 
angulata, Kalanchoe flammea, K. x kewensis, and 
K. felthamensis ; Seneoio auriculatissimus, hybrid 
Gerberas in pots, their stellate flowers varying from 
pure white to deepest orange-red colour ; Sobixanthus 
winetonensis, hybrid Phyllocactus, Primula oboonica 
alba, Gorydalis thalictrifolia, 0. tomentosa, and 
Streptoearpus. Of Streptocarpus there were flowers 



King was prominent in^the centre. We also notioed 
Oriflamme, Ville de Hambourg, with a pleasing 
groundwork of rod with white maculations and 
greenish margins ; Duchess of Teck, a light-ooloored 
variety tinted with the palest green colour. Trioraphe 
de Comte has large leaves that are red merging to a 
green margin; Boncador possesses prominent green- 
coloured venation ; Mikado, Baoul Pugno, rose oeotre 
with vivid green margin; Ooratesse de Brosse, Lady 
Dorrington. The- foliage of this variety is not ktrge, 
but the rosy groundwork is splashed with deeper 
red, and terminates in a margin of a pale. shade of 
green. 
Messrs. Wik Bull & Sons, King's Boad^ Chelsea, 



[i hoivgrupn tyj, ortffviy. 
Fig. 146.— bbgonia "duchess of conk aught"; bxhibttsd at the temple show by messbsu waeb, ltd ; 

COLOUB OF flowers BOSY-PINK. 



4nim-Hardy. On this occasion the collection of these 
plants was even more noteworthy than usual, the 
selection of plants and varieties being of the very 
finest. Not only are the diverse forms of the 
'* Pitcher,'* so well represented, but each plant is also 
an instance of superb cultivation ; Sarracenia purpurea, 
S. Flambeau, S. Chelsoni, S. flava (and varieties of 
this, one of which received an Award of Merit), S. 
Atkinsoni, S. Williamsoni, also a plant of Darling- 

■ tenia caUfomica in flower, Drosera capensis, D. 
blnata, Dionosa musdpula, and others, were among 
the plants included, 

Messrs. Fisiimi, Son' Ap Sibrat Handsworth 
Nurseries, near Sheffield, had a group in which were 
three good plants of Musa purpurea with leaves of 

' purple-i^ed colour, and a group of plants of Codiseum 
Duke of Portland, being a cross from the varieties 
Thompsoni and Eb^wkeri, and having rich green leaves 
with golden-yellow colour in the centre. 



from "pure white to deep-lilac^ with some charming 
shades of rose and pink. 

Messrs. W. k J. Bbown, Stamford, presented batches 
of Verbenas Scarlet King, Mias Willmott, ko,, also the 
star-like Dimorphotheca Ecklonis, kc 

Messrs. SuTTON k Sons, Beading, in addition to the 
Calceolarias and Gloxinias noticed elsewhere, had a 
group of finely-grown Schizanthus, in which pure 
white flowers and shades of pink and rose colours 
predominated. 

Caladiums. — Messrs. John Pbkd k Son West 
Norwood, London, staged an extensive group of 
Caladiums. The colour of the various varieties was 
well developed, and the plants were well grown. 
They were arranged from a higher background 
sloping towards the front, that was furnished with 
a pleasing edging of C. argyrites and small Maiden- 
hair Ferns, the same subjects being also used for 
relief among the group. A specimen of C. Golden 



g frflwpy, Agmw ^ Ct- Id., A toS ii <, Lmdm mnd Ttmhridg*. 



staged an attractive group -of foliage plants. The 
group, although arranged somewhat formally, -wss 
nevertheless pleasing, the colours of the various sub- 
jeets being well developed. Two large plants of Drs- 
c»na Victoria were used as comer subjects for the 
group, the foreground being composed of small plants 
of C^diums, Codiaeums (Crotonn), Ficus repens va* 
riegata, && Alocasias were prominent, induding 
A. mortefontainensis, and the lighter • coloured va- 
riety A. argyreia. A plant of Cyathea dealbata at 
the back spread its fronds over neighbouring i^ants. 
Ferns, small Palms, and brilliantly coloured Crotoos 
were worked into the group with good effect. Messra 
Bull k Sons also showed. Hydrangea nivalis with green 
leaves, having a broad band of white in the centre, and 
the fine white double- flowering Stock Bxcelsior. 



(For oontinuatiw^ of Report^ tee p. 345.^ 
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TULIPS. 

A VISIT ;rO AEDCAIEN, COEK. 
^^NE goes to Holland to see HyacinthB and 
^^ early Tolips, but there is always a samenees 
«boat the yiew ; bat here were glorious flowers 
that under a dear blue sky had withstood all 
the storm, hail and rain, followed by hot sun- 
ehine of three weeks since (May 10 as I pen 
these notes). To describe all the sorts minutely 
would take up too much space, so that I will 
make a start with yellow forms, and must first of 
aU giTe prominence to Mrs. Moon. Amid such a 
quantity this is the finest of all yellow Tulips, 
the blooms sweet-scented, and the stems like 
walking-sticks. Another fine yellow yariety is 
Gesneriana lutea, of the same tone but of the 
shape of a sugar-loaf and highly perfumed. Then 
there are in great quantity Ixioides (with its 
rich dark velvety base), " Cloth of Gold," " Sun- 
■aet" and ''Sunray" (all quite distinct), Grena- 
^er. Bandmaster, Golden Spire, Illuminator, 
lieghom Bonnet, &c The two last are very 
pretty. Some Tulip judges say that Cloth of 
Gold and Sunset are the same, and that Silver 
i^ueen, York and Lancaster, and Shandon Bells, 
may all have come out of the one baskefc. As well 
may they get Northern Star, Myatt*s Ashleaf, and 
Bedskin Flourball Potatos oat of the same pit 
mixed, and be pleased afterwards. To see tte May- 
flowering Tulips in a mass for effect is the way to 



judge distinctions. The Fawn and its sport. La 
Perle, are here in great abundance and are very 
beautiful, but Mr. Hartland tells me the Pearl is 
not constant, that it reverts to the Fawn colour. 

Among scarlet varieties Mars is the brightest of 
any ; Eoh-i-Noor is a lovely bloom, which when 
seen side-by-side with Scarlet Emperor, Corona- 
tion Scarlet, Inglescombe Scarlet, Mauriana, &c., 
looks extremely fine; Golconda and Eoh-i-Noor 
are to my mind the finest, Golconda from its 
lovely sheen of crimson and great substance. The 
Moor, too, is a most useful bloom to gather late ; 
so is Emerald Gem. 

In rich crimson and deep claret colour, Glare 
o! the Garden and its counterpart. Pompadour, 
are in shape alike, but distinguishable by colour ; 
Crimson Globe is also most lasting and effective ; 
Orange Globe should be gprown by the thousand 
to contrast with the tall spatulata of Dutch 
gardens. 

Then in the Fairie Queen class we have John 
Suskin, Boyal Visit, and most beautiful S^aleido- 
scope, a very appropriate title; then the dark 
shining, cup-shaped Othello should be noted to 
put in contrast with Bouton d'Or ; Nutmeg also 
and the latter make a fine contrast. The lovely 
varieties fit>m Savoy were, too, very noticeable, 
vis., aximensis, Marjoletta, and, as already men; 
tioned, Mauriana ; so are La Merveille, Columbus, 
and Orange Globe, which form fine contrasts. In 
white Tulips for cutting, no late-fiowering variety 
that passes off without a speck equals Didieri alba, 
it is here in thousands, and Mr. Hartland tells me 
how scarce it was fifteen years ago, when he paid 
sixpence a bulb for it, got it recognised at Kew 
by Mr. Baker, to whom for classification he is 
much indebted, and forgives him freely for his 
Latin nomenclature, which puzzles the Tulip 
Committee nowadays. When cut in the bud-state, 
and put up with a bit of Fern, it would pass for 
aBose. 

To write more on the merits of this collection 
of Cottage Tulips is. needless ; they should be seen 
at noon for their centres, and at.evening, when 
they go to sleep, for their shape?, and this in 
quantity. It is a gpreat pity the south of Ireland 
is so far from Vincent Square, for here a whole 
breadth of .one variety might he examined by the 
Floral Committee and seen to advantage, instead 
of a few famished blooms several hundreds of 
miles away from their native soil. 

Mr. Hartland deserves great credit for his 
enthusiasm over the Daffodil and Tulip. Twenty 
years ago it was the yellow fever with him ; now 
it is the scarlatina he has caught over the ver- 
milion of his Tulip Mars, or the Tangierine Orange 
cup of his Leedsii Narcissus " Nectarine," or the 
same seen on the beautiful hybrid which he so 
justly calls Paint-brush. Tintor^ 

A Collection at Colchkstbb. 
To the ordinary visitor, and to those generally 
interested in hardy flowers, the experience of a 
visit to Messrs. Wallace k Co.'s nursery at 
Colchester affords an object-lesson of considerable 
value. Quite recently there could be seen breadths 
of Tulips growing in a degree of perfection in a 
soil that is not far removed from brick-earth. 
During a recent visit there I was shown two or 
three acres of Darwin Tulips of the greatest 
perfection, and remarked the exceptional growth 
and great vigour of the plants. These handsome 
Tulips are evidently more at home and grow with 
an infinitely greater vigour in this heavy 
Colchester loam than is usually seen when they 
are cultivated in light sandy or shallow soils, and 



where organic manures have to be employed 
more liberally and with greater frequency. 

In the case of some of the quarters of the 
nursery, Mr. Wallace informed me that the soil 
had been trenched 8 feet deep before planting 
the Tulips, and had been previously heavily 
manured for a former crop. The finest develop- 
ment was seen in those bulbs that were planted 
early, and not later than November ; those planted 
after the sales were over were somewhat inferior, 
thus emphasising the need of planting at a sea- 
sonable time. Another point I noticed in these 
Tulip grounds was that the popular May-flowering 
type is grown and flowered entirely without pro- 
tection, hence it would appear that in a soil of great 
depth the plant is rendered more vigorous and 
enduring. 

A large collection of Tulips has been planted in 
a fleld apart from the general collection, and here 
I noted many of the best sorts. Taking the 
Darwin kinds first, I was impressed with the 
great beauty of Clara Butt, a gem among the 
salmon-coloured kinds, a flower of great beauty 
and refinement. Quite recently this handsome 
form received a First-class Certificate of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It has been for 
some years in general cultivation. 

ThoEe who indulge in progressive gardening 
should become acquainted with the varieties 
Glow, Hecla, and King Harold, as these form 
stepping-stones to each other, not merely in 
height^ but in degrees of colour, the last-named 
being a glowing ruby-crimson, probably the most 
stately ''Darwin" extant. The first-named of 
these three is a most brilliantly coloured variety. 
Another large and gorgeous Tulip is Mrs. Fam- 
combe Sandars. A shapely Tulip, very fiery in 
colour and of beautiful form, is Europe, which 
has, like the last-named, a whitish base inter- 
nally. Eose Queen, Pride of Haarlem, Margaret, 
and Madame Krelage represent the varying 
shades of rose, rose-pink, and blush-pink, the 
last-named being of a deeper tone save for the 
margin of the petal, which shades to a more 
delicate hue. Zephyr and Phyllis possess beau- 
tiful and distinct shades of rosy-lilac, the hand- 
some fiowers of the former lasting for a long 
time in perfection. Negro and the Sultan are of 
the very ^rkest colours, the latter is of a 
blackish-maroon shade, and is probably the 
darkest Tulip known. 

In the May-fiowering and Cottage kinds the 
display was a most extensive one. More varied, 
probably ' more showy if less stately than the 
Darwins, these May-flowering sorts, with long, 
tapering buds, are well suited for effective 
bedding arrangements. Some varieties, like 
Leghorn Bonnet, possess a singularly beautiful 
colour, the term " soft-yellow " but very feebly 
describes its beauty, and gives no idea of its real 
merit. Mrs. Moon (syn. fulgens lutea), maxima, 
Gesneriana lutea pallida are other choice and 
showy kinds with yellow-coloured flowers. Maid 
of Honour is a beautiful flower painted soarlet- 
and-white. The flower of Kathleen is very large 
in the bud stage and of cream or very soft-yellow 
colour. Orange King is a mingling of orange 
and scarlet colours; its boldness displays its 
lustrous flowers to considerable advantage. 
Very conspicuous, too, was Inglescombe Pink, 
which with Inglescombe Scarlet, Scarlet Emperor, 
Innovation and others contributed not merely 
to a brilliant display, but to a feast of this 
popular flower as rich and varied as it waa 
remarkable. E, J, 
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RHODODENDRONS. 

At a time when Bkododendrons are fazniBhiiig 
their mual abundant and brilliant contribution to 
the floral effects in our gardens, the photographs 
reproduced (figs. 148 and 140) may be of interest. 
Fig. 148 illustrates a fine plant of Messrs. Jno. 
Waterer & Sons' new variety. Pink Pearl, in 
flower in Major Joicey's garden at Sunningdale 
Park, Berks (gr., Mr. Thome). As this variety 
kae been distributed only a very few years, 
thei^ant illustrated would appear to be almost 
as large as the earliest ones, and it will be notioed 



in general. The figures shown in the illustration 
axe those of Mr. Anthony Waterer and Mr. Qed. 
Paul, the latter gentleman leaning on his 
umbrella. 



VEBETABLES. 



BOLTINO CABBAGES. 
WHt there should be in some directions 
great complaints as to autumn^pianted Cabbage» 
bolting off prematurely to flower, Utorally re- 
verting to their natural or primitive habit of 



Favourite, and Flower of Spring, Mein's No. IL, 
and Veitch's Lord Beaoonsfield. The two lait 
are later than the others. 

By far the greater bulk are Flower of Springs 
evidently one of the safest Cabbages to grow that 
is ill eemmeroe. ' 0oon Hfter seeing fti^B bfttel^I 
Waited Messrs. &«tten k Btms^ Beiidhif tea4 
ftett, where they have some 2K),O0O Cabljig^ 
plants put out, of many varieties, for ordinary 
seedinen's trials, and where also very interesting 
information could be found as to tiiie habits of 
varieties in the spring. Now several years' prac- 
tical experience with many varieties of Cabbages 



iPnm a photogmph bff ff. J. WrlgM^ 
Fia 148.— A FINE PLANT OF THE PEERLESS RHODOBEHDBOK PINK PEARL IN FLOWER IN ffUNNINBDALE PARK, BERKS. 



that there is an eicellent tvoss of the very large, 
delioately-coloured flowers on almost every shoot. 
Two larger plants of the same variety have been 
recently in flower in Baron Sir Henry Schroder's 
garden at the Dell, £!gbam, and during the pre- 
sent week we have seen it in bloom at Dover House 
CHlvdens, Boehampton (gr., Mr. J. F. McLeod), 
wheMf there^ i» a bed containing up wards of a doxen 
plM^ of Pink Pearl. A spray of flewera ttom 
Sir Trevor Lawroice's garden wae illustrated in 
the Qurdenan' Chronicle, July 28, 1900, p. 63. 

The view reproduced at fig. 149 represents one 
of the principal roads through the nurseries of 
Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knap HiH, near Woking, 
a nursery which i^ fknied for the cultivation 
of Bhododendrons and for trees and shrubs 



annual form, and yet from others not a word of 
complaint comes, seems explicable only on the 
supposition that varieties planted are diverse, and 
that in the one case those which are best fltted 
for spring sowing are sown in the antums, whilst 
those varieties which never depart from their 
biennial natuiv are grewn in the spring. When 
recently visiting Haokweod Park, BasingstolKi, 
I saw two large breadths, some^ 7,000 plants 
in all, from two diverse sowings and three 
diverse plantings, all hearting-in flnely, and yet 
from the entire bat;h not a dozen had bolted, 
I failed to flnd cause for any complaint. 
j^fbw the varieties there grown, and %hich by 
long experience Mr. Bowevman is assured will 
<»me true to oharoctar; are Sutton's April, 



planted itf the atitnmii have eatisfied the ittt 
that the belting trouble ariseff solely tett 
the planting at that sMson of unflt irarietisK 
Still further, that if varieUee tha^hav« hadMgl 
reputations for biennial- oekis&fteaoy and exeellifl^ 
hearting in the spring be seed e d near oliMfr 
varieties of diverse characters, then tiie 0oo4 
stock will soon deteriorate, or leae ite hitkect» 
consistent nature. 

Such varieties as Early York, NonpareH 
Sugarloaf, Wmnihgstadt, Enfield ' Market^ and 
others sown in &e spring heart- in capitally 
in snmmer and autumn, but, down in tM 
autumn, many plants of each inR eJther boll 
freely or become oearse aind quite out of 
ohacaoter. Those fea4;uree were id be seen oi 
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tliesB and stmilftr varietieB at Beading the oilier 
^j, and where none had bolfced the plants were 
still quite unrecognisable. Probably there is no 
seelion of the Brassica genus that is more difficult 
to keep AbsoOnteljr true than aire Cabbages. They 
need the moat constant care in their selection £or 
the rpBoduction of seed stocks, *nd then of entire 
isolation of each variety when in bloom. Hren 
with the greatest care a few ** rogues " will show 
in the best of ^stocdcs, and it not infrequently 
fai^peiis that these, being most probably 
nerersions, giye^the chief bolters. The Coleworts 
^▼e litwal\y flJl bolters from autumn sowings; 
St. John's Dsy, one-half; from Christmas Drum- 
head four-fifths, and others ranging down from 
<me-fouzth to one-sizth. Bed Cabbages are far 
less troe to character. By way of contrast, 
fitttton's April, the very earliest of upwards of 
1,000 plants in trial rows of stocks and for seed 



n%%\^ lOTES AID OLEAIIItS. 



OBCHIDS AT BANK HOUSE, ACCBINQTON. 
Ths collection of B. Briggs-Bury^ Esq. (gr., 
Mr. Wilkinson), has recently undergone several 
changes. The rare Cattleyas, including one of 
the moat varied collections of albinos, which 
were favourites of the late Mrs. B. Briggs-Bury, 
and the Lselias having been dispersed to allow of 
the extension of Odontoglossum culture. The 
cool-houae Orchids will in future form the chief 
feature. A new range of houses is about to be 
provided, and alterations are to be made in the 
existing Odontoglossum houses. Becently there 
was a very goodi^w of OdontQglossums^inoluding 
several fine bloiehed foEws of O. orispum, thia 
bast of which were O. criapumEmpress^sl India, .^ 
the form of O. c. Luoiani, and with flowers 



In the oentfal division was a disj^y-of Dam- 
drobiums in bloom, including some of the best 
varieties of D. nobile, the finest-coloured form 
being D. n. nobilius. Others in bloom were D. 
nobile virginale, D. x Bolfe» roaeum, several 
forms of D. x Ainsworthii and D. X splendi- 
dissimum, and a specimen of the pretty yello>«r 
D. Harvey anum, whose petals as well as tha 
labellum are deeply fringed. These were 
arranged with Cymbidinm Lowianum and foliage 
plants. 

DSMDBOBIUM SlIDaLXANUIC. 

A plant of this pretty rose-coloured species, 
with an orange disc toihe lip, has been in flower 
in the gardens of Mrs. Brightwen, The Grove, 
Stanmore (gr., Mr. J. W. Odell), for a con- 
siderable time ; and the plant hasan interesting 
history, as it was sent originally from Shanghai 
folded in a newspaper. It forms a pretty close- 



FiCU 149.— VIEW IN THE BHODOPENDRON NTTBSBRY OF MB. AKTHONY WAT8RBB, NEAR WOKINQ. (SEE P. 364.) 



eeketion, liad sot a singie bolter. Of over 2,00a 
Slower of Spring, only one had bolted, and of 
1^44K) JSutton's FAvourite again, only one had run 
to flower. Certainly facta such as theM speak 
for t^iemselves. All plants were put out at 
the same tiine, on the same exposed plot, and 
<^f^a% besides w^e the seed beds or rows, in 
^iv0Ej case shewing exactly ?the same characters 
#s were ioun4 in the planted-out quarters. lb 
.would be very unfair did anyone assume that 
^ tosl of this nature is biassed or unreliable. No 
finn in the kingdom has greater interest in 
testing stocks from all sources annually than 
Jbave the Messrs. Sutton; and if the trial be 
demurred to as a trade one, the 7,000 plants at 
HackwDod Fstrk is absolute^ an impartial one. 
But whilst the subject of Cabbage bolting creates 
eo much interest, would it not be well, now there 
ia ample room, for a trial of autumn -plant€d 
/C^bjMges to take place at Wialey, which would 
be void of suspicion ? A. D, 



4 inches across, white, handsomely blotched with 
purple; O. crispum •' Stormberg," not so broad 
in the x>etal, but sheWily blot<^hed) O. 'orispum 
MfB. F. SiSinder, a good white flower wiU^ the 
bright-purple marking seen in forms of O. x 
ardentissimum. Of others noted were good forms 
of Odcdatog^ossum x looehristyens^ jmeludiqg 
the large and flnely-marked vartel^ figuised as 
O. harvensteose, some speQially-&ie O. x 
Wllckeanum, one form with a white ground being 
very near to -O. crispum. Also a number of Jarge 
white O. crispum,. good O. triumphans, including 
the broad-petalled variety latisepalum, and t^ 
number of otiier pretty cool-houae Orchids. 

In the warm-house range was a good selection 
of Cypuipediuins, two large plants of C. Law- 
renceanum Hjeanum Bank House variety, 
bearing out the character of that variety for 
beauty and free growth ; also strong plants of C. 
callosum Sander se and C. x Maurice, together 
with good examples of many other rare kfnds. 



growing plaint, and is a profuse bloemer. It -is 
commonly known «s D. pulohelhtm in gatrdemSi 
and was illustrated under that name in JJadds^Sa' 
Bot, Cab,, t. 1985i In July, ld87, 1 sent aped* 
mens to the late Professor Ben^Mnbaeh, who 
replied that the name D. pulchellum was not 
admissible, as it differed from Boxburgh's species 
of tiiat name, an^ that he had decided to call it 
D. Seidelianum. About the same time the 
matter had been gone into at^ew,.and the plant 
renamed D. Loddig^ii by Mr. Bolfe, whose 
interesting note on the subject was published m 
the Oard«ners' Chronicle, August 6, 1887, the 
same date as the note giving Eeichenhach'B 
reference was published in the Gardening IFprld, 
J. 0*B. 
Odontoglossum cbispum (^. W. Law-Schovisld. 

A flower of this flne blotched Odontoglossum 
crispum, Eont by G. W, lAw-^chofleld, £sq., Nmt 
Hall, Hfy, Rawtenstall, near Manchester (gr.. 
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Mr. Shill), shows it to be a very handsome variety 
of the O. c. Lindeni class. The flower is 3^ inches 
across, the sepals 1 inch, and the petals 1} inch 
wide. The reverse of the flower has a purple 
band np each seg^ment, and the rich spotting of 
the surface shows through to the back. The 
petals have one large irregular purple blotch 
•J an inch across, and dusters of confluent purple 
spots nearer the silver-white base. The sepals have 
three to four large purple blotches, and the mar- 
gins of all the segments are white« the petals 
being fringed. Lip fringed, white, with one large 
red-brown blotch in front of the yellow crest, and 
several smaller ones on each side. 

Odontoolosbum Thompsonianum. 
I would like to supplement your favourable 
remarks on this plant in the issue for May 6 by 
stating that the plants were raised by Mr. 
Bappart, of Lisoard, Cheshire. They were 
obtained by us when he parted with his collection 
in 1902, the plants being very small at that time. 
To hijoa, therefororis due the credit of raising this 
remarkable hybrid. W, 8ieven$, Walton Orange 
GardUks, Stone, 



LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE 
NOTEBOOK. — L Ichang. 

(Continued from p. 338.) 

Thb Ck>riaria is not so well known to your 
readers, perhaps, and is not nearly so attractive. 
Its flowers are polygamous, and the plant when 
in fruit is rather showy. The Chinese consider 
its foliage and stem poisonous to cattle. 

Wistaria sinensis is abundant, often scaling 
high trees, but the semi-bush form is the more 
common. Its flowers are borne in great abun- 
dance, and vary much in shade of colour, the 
white form being, however, rather rare. 

Loropetalum chinense is another well-known 
shrub which abounds here. On the tops of the 
cliffs, amongst loose conglomerate and limestone 
boulders, it forms a well-nigh impenetrable 
scrub. The plants are seldom more than 3 feet 
in height, very much branched, and when in full 
flower look like patches of snow at a distance. 
Messrs. Veitch show the plant very well, but 
there is an enormous gulf betireen the best 
grown pot plants and the plants in a state of 
nature. In Devon and Cornwall, if planted in a 
rockery, it ought to thrive. 

Boee-bushes abound everywhere, and in April 
perhaps afford the greatest show of any one kind 
of flower. Bosa Isevigata and B. microcarpa are 
more common in fully exposed places. Bosa 
multiflora, B. moschata, and B. Banksiie are 
particularly abundant on the cliffs and crags of 
the glens and gorges, though by no means con- 
fined thereto. The Musk and Banksian BoEes 
often scale high trees, and a tree thus festooned 
with their branches laden with flowers is a 
sight to be remembered. To walk through a 
glen in the early morning or after a slight shower, 
when the air is laden with the soft delicious 
perfume from myriads of Bose-flowers, is truly a 
walk through an earthly paradise. 

Sophora viciifolia is very fine in the glens and 
gorge. In March and April it is covered with 
masses of bluish-white flowers. This ought to 
make a very acceptable plant in gardens where it 
proves hardy. This plant has a very wide 
distribution. It is common in Yunnan, and in 
the warm valleys of rivers bordering Tibet. The 
Ichang plant is much lees spiny than that of 
Yunnan and West Szechuan. Possibly the latter 
is really the Indian S. Moororoftianum. 

Two very conmion plants on the cliffs in the 
glen are Eriobotrya japonioa (Loquat) andChimon- 
anthus fragrans. Both flower about Christmas. 
These are two out of many plants which were 
erroneously supposed to be natives of Japan. 



Caryopteris Mastacanthas is common amongst 
conglomerate boulders, but is not nearly so flne 
as it is further west. 

Cratsegus Pyracantha and Vitex Negundo are 
exceedingly common, and so also is Csesalpinia 
sepiaria. Tliis thorny shrub is semi-scandent in 
habit, and very like the better-known C. japonica. 
Its handsome foliage and erect-thyrsoid racemes 



FlO. ]50.— OLOXINTA KUSBR WILHXLM : COLOUR 
OF FLOWERS PLUM-PUBPLB AND WH TB. 

Shown at the Temple by Messrs. Cannell & Sods. 



FIO. 161.— CAKNA PAPA CBOZY : FLOWSB8 
OF RICH ORAMOB-RBD COLOUR. 

Shown at the Temple by Messrs. H. Cannell A.Sons. 



of bright yellow flowers make it a very con- 
spicuous object. 

Symplocoe crategoides, with its pretty white 
flowers and bright blue fruits, is abundant. Tkna 
useful and charming shrub deserves to be better 
known. Deutzia scabra, Lagerstroemia indica. 
Azalea indica, Jasminum floridum, Nandina do- 
mestica. Ilex oomuta. Viburnum utile, and 
Buddleia variabilis are all extremely common 
shrubs. Of other well or lesser known shrube 
which are common, I may mention :— 

Abelia chinenBls, A. parvifolia, Rhus Cotinus, Buddleia 
officinalis, B. asiatica. Ilex pedunculata, I. Oldhami, 
DeuUla discolor, l>esroodium floribundum. Sleaioius 
pnngenf»£. lI -bra, Spirsca dasyantha, Eurya japonica. 



Hypericum sinense, Hydrangea afperia, Bercbemk 
lineata, Euonymus alatus, Polygala Mariesii, Viburimm 
brachybotry um, V. propinquum. Camellia Orijsli, Rnbns 
par^ifolius, and many other species. Cydonia slnensb 
with red, and C. cathayensis with white or blnsh-wfatte 
flowers, are commonly cultivated. Lengthy as is 
list, I am not justified in omitting Itea illclfolia. Tbig 
liolly-like shrub, with long, pendent racemes of pure- 
white flowers, is one of the handsomest of all the Ichiag 
shrubs. Of fluriatile shrubs, the commonest are Disty- 
lluiil chinense, Salixvariegata, Ficusadpre8sa,Rhamiiii8 
davurlcus, Adlna globiflors, Myricaria germanlcs, and 
a curious form of Buxns Eemperrirens. Climbers sie 
very much in evidence, and include such beaatKnA 
plants OS Lonicera japonica, Tractaelospermum jas- 
ralDoldes, Pueraria Tliunbergiana, Clematis Hentyi, 
C. Meyeniana, C. Benthamiana, C. Armandi. C. leiocarpa^ 
Vitisflexuosa, V. Labrusca, V. Henryana, V. Thomson!, 
and Mucuna sempervirens. 

This last is a rather remarkable plant. Two 
miles above Ichang, on the right bank, is an 
enormous specimen, called by foreignezs the 
"Big Creeper." It covers several hundred 
square feet of ground, climbing over several Pme- 
trees and many Bamboos. The base of the main 
trunk is almost as thick as a man's body; the 
flowers are dark chocolate coloured, and are lone * 
in racemes on the old wood ; the legumes are 
2 to 2J feet in length, and contain many Isi^ 
black Bean- like seeds. It flowers in May. 

Ichang does not possess a great number of 
trees, but the variety is really astonishing. 
Faulownia imperialis and Melia Azedarach, with 
their enormous panicles of flowers, are very 
striking in the spring. In the autumn, Sapiozu 
sebiferum, with its wonderful autumnal tints, 
stands alone. In winter the evergreen Ligustnun 
lucidum, and Xylosma racemosum are very con- 
spicuous. The latter nearly always shelters some 
wayside shrine. Perhaps the commonest treee 
are: — 

Gleditschia sinensis, Bhus semialata, Platyearya. 
strobilacea, Quercus aliena, Cedrela sinensis, and Ptero- 
carya stenoptera. The Mi&leto occurs on the last-named 
tree. Other less common trees are Sterculia platani- 
f olia, Populus tremula var. v lllosa. Crattcgus pinnatifida> 
Celtis sinensis, Dalbergia hupehana, Acer oblongnm. 
Cunninghamia sinensis, Ailanthus glandulosa, Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera, Ulmus parvifolia, Hovenia dnlcis,. 
Sapindus Mukorossi, Salix babylonica, Sophora KroneU 
and 8. japonica. Of this latter a curious variety occurs 
in which the leaves and young shoots are clothed with 
a dense white velvety indumentum. 

As with flowering shrubs, so with herbs,, 
though in a less degree. Ichang is the hone of 
many favourite garden plants. One of the 
commonest and be&t-known is Primula obconica 
This charming herb abounds everywhere, hot 
more especiaUy in moist, grassy places on the 
banks of the Yangtze and in the glens. OiXfr 
sionaBy, under very favourable conditions, in 
height, size of flower, and luxuriance of foliaj;e> 
it approaches the cultivated form, but more 
usually it is a dwarf and almost insignificant 
weed. 

Again, Ichang is the home of the Chinese 
Primrose and the^type of the cultivated Chrysan- 
themum. Other favourites which areconunonare:— 

Corydalis thai ictr if olia. Anemone Japonica, Sedom 
sarmentosum, Bazifraga sarmentosa, Iris Japonica. | 
linum trigynum, Lycorls aurea, L. radiata, R^imanoia 
angulata, Hemcrocallis fulva and H. minor. Otber 
characteristic herbs are :— Adenophora polymorpha, 
Bletia hyacinthlna, Asarum 'maximum, Ophiorrhia 
cantonensis, Viola Patrinii, Delphinium chineoNr 
Ljsimachia Henry i, L. clethroides, PotentiUa chinensii. 
P. discolor, Fragaria indica, Thalictmm minus. Msns 
pulchella. Verbena officinalis, Platycodongrandifloruo* 
and many Composit8e,.Legumino€(e, and Umbellifene. 
Perhaps Ichang is beet known to horticul- 
turalists geneoJly as the honse of the bvely 
Lilium Henryi. This adotowledged favourite 
occurs on the limestone and conglomerate lock^ 
but is now by no means common. Lilrnm 
Brownii and its variety chloraster are foidy 
common; L. concolor and L. leucanthum also 
occur, but are rare. 

Ferns are not rich in species, but Woodwardia 
radicans, Osmunda regalis, Pteris longif61is» P» 
serruWa, Nephrodium molle, Cheilanthes patois, 
and Gleichenia dichotoma are very abundant A 
variety of Adiantnm CapiUns-Veneris is laj 
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oommon on stUagmifcio limestone in the glen. 
Pleoes of these rocks covered with Ferns are 
detached and find their way all over China, being 
popularly known as " lohang Fern-atones/' 

A hasty reference to the common floating plants 
of the ponds and ditches around Ichang must 
bring.this note to a close. Enryale feroz, with 
its handsome foliage, is very common ; Nelunv- 
bium speciosum is, of course, cultivated. Other 
common aquatics are Limnanthemum nympho- 
oides, Jussisea repens, Salvinia natans^ Trapa 
natans, Azolla filiculoides, Marsilea quadri- 
folia, Monoohoria vaginalis, Eriocaulon Buer- 
gerianum^ and several species of Potamogeton 
and Utricularia. In late autumn, when the 
Azolla changes to a rich crimson tint, the ponds 
look very fine. In some Bice-fields near Ichang 
Dr. Henry found a very anomalous plant. It 
was made the type of a new genus — Trapella 
sinensis, and doubtfully referred to the natural 
order Pedaline». All my efforts to re-discover 
, this interesting plant have met with disap- 
pointment. 

{To he continued.) 



A CHEAP GABDEN TENT, AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT. 

A DisADVANTAGB in many tents is that they 
are so hot and stuffy^ whereas one only requires 
such a structure as a protection from the sun and 
from an occasional shower. It is also of much 
importance that a tent should be fairly commo- 
dious, and one that will meet the requirements 
mentioned above is illustrated in fig. 162 ^ It is 
only reasonable to expect that a light tent is 
not intended to be out in all weathers. Bain, 
wind, and sun soon damage it, so that it is 
equally necessary that a light tent should be one 
that is easy to erect and equally easy to take 
down, and this can be claimed for the one here 
illustrated, which further has this advantage, 
that there is no occasion to always erect it in the 
same spot. This, in view of preserving the grass^ 
is an important feature. 

The framework is constructed with Bamboo, 
which renders it very light and yet strong, and 
when not in use the poles and canvas can be 
rolled up together in quite a small space. 

The making of such a tent calls for no parti- 
cular skill; the iron fittings to connect the 
various parts of the frame can readily be made by 
the local blacksmith^ whilst the cover will possibly 
require the aid of one of the fair sex to stitch 
it together as described below ; but in the mean- 
time let me explain the framework. 

The tent measures roughly 6 feet square^ and 
is 6 feet G inches high, the latter measurement 
being that of the Bamboo as imported, which can 
be obtained in natural yellow^ brown, or the more 
useful tortoise - shell pattern^ which, as most 
people know, is an artificial decoration of the 
yellow Bainboo. 

The poles should be 1^ inch thick, and seleeted 
as much alike as possible, eight being required, vis., 
four for the uprights and four for the top. The 
poles should first be ferruled at both ends, using 
either iron or brass ferrules, about 1^ to 1^ inch 
deiep. These should fit on tightly ; and it may be 
necessary to ra6p or shave the Bamboo a little in 
order that they should do so, and then to plug each 
end with a hard-wood plug about 4 inches long. 
Plugs can be driven in tight, as the ferrules will 
prevent the Bamboo from splitting. The plugs 
are then further secured with two or three 
wire panel-pins through the Bamboo; this pre- 
vents them drawing out should they shrink in 
dry weather. The bottom end of the upright 
piles are next fitted with iron pins (fig. 152*), 
extending about 3 inches. These can be made 
by using 6-inch wire nails, letting them into the 
hole half their lengtii and then cutting off 
the heads, or else the blacksmith will make four 



6-inch pins of five-sixteenth or three-eighth inch 
round iron, with one end pointed to fix into the 
poles. The top ends of the uprights have a 
similar fitting extending 2 inches, which has a' 
screw thread cut on it and fitted with a winged or 
fiy nut (fig. 152 '). The horizontal poles which 
form the top of the tent are fitted with an eye at 
each end, see fig. 152 ^. iThese eyes measure 4^ in. 
long over aU, and are forged out of fiat wrought 
iron, the eye part should be not less than 1 X inch over 
with a hole | inch full. The tapered end should be 
jagged as shown in fig. 152 * to prevent any possi- 
bility of drawing out, and when fixed the eyes 
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FlO. 162.— A CHEAP OABDBN TBNT AND HOW TO MAKB IT. 

1— The tent complete and flzed. 
"—Bottom eud of upright polo. 
>— Top end of upright pole. 
«— End of horisontal pole. 
*— Plan of cover, 
•—Iron peg. 



should extend 1^ inch beyond the end of the pole. 
Eight of these are required, and will cost but a 
few pence from the local smith. In cutting the 
poles for the top these eyes must be allowed for 
in the length, so that for a 6-foot tent the poles 
will be 5 feet 10 inches long. It will be clearly 
seen that one end of two poles fit on to the 
screwed pin of each upright, and these are 
secured by means of the fiy nut; although the 
latter is not screwed on until the covering is in 
position. 

The covering is the most expensive part of the 
tent, but Vy following the lines laid down it is 
quite possible to econonuse in this respect unless 
it is absolutely necessary to have a water-proof 



canvas. For a cheap tent one can get a gooA 
striped canvas or ticking 36 inches wide, whicli* 
is shower-proof and most suitable for the tent 
in queetioB, at from 8(2. to 9(i. a yard. For the* 
covering one needs 16 yards of this material for 
a plain tent, or if a vallance is preferred with* 
scolloped edges, as shown in fig. 152 S another 
2 yards are required. Fig. 162 * gives a plan of 
the <x>vering, showing how to make it up. The- 
part enclosed by a, b, c, d, represents the two sides 
and the top, made up of two widths of the canvas* 
6 yards long sewn together. The back is the- 
part enclosed by ■, f, o, h, which is two pieoes- 
2 yards long sewn together and then attached to- 
the centre of the long piece. At n, o, j, k, should 
be sewn a tinned iron ring \ inch inside to- 
attach the covering to the pales, the rings 
slipping over the screwed pins. 

On Uie edges of the tent, sides and back are 
sewn strings of strong braid to attach them te- 
the poles if required, whilst at the bottom are 
fixed similar tinned rings for holding the sides or 
back outwards at any convenient angle as illus- 
trated ; }-inch red braid ia most suitable, and can. 
be bought at any first-class general draper's with* 
the covering material. All parts where rings or 
braid are attached must be strengthened on the 
inside with some strong material to prevent the 
force of the wind tearing the fixings away from the- 
covering. This will no doubt be readily under^ 
stood. The sides and back when extended 
require hooks or stakes, and short cords attached 
to the rings. In order not to disfigure the grass- 
it is better to have hooks made out of {-inch 
round iron, inches long, as shown in fig. 162 ^^ 
which, when fixed at an angle of say 45°, have a 
good holding strain, yet can be put in or with- 
drawn without injury to the lawn. Four are 
required for each side. Use solid blind-cord for 
the ropes. When the cover is fixed each pole 
should have a stay consisting of thin galvanised, 
wire, one end having a loop to fit over the screwed 
pins, the other being attached to one of the hooka 
mentioned. 

Referring again to the cover, if a vallance i» 
required cut a 2-yard length of the 36-inch- 
wide canvas into three strips lengthways, form » 
scollop on one edge of each strip, and bind it witli- 
some of the ^inch braid, then attach these strips 
to the cover between the points ■ j, j k, and k o. 
A tent of this description can be erected in a few 
minutes, and given fair wear and tear will last 
for several seasons. 

It is a very simple method to place a canopy on 
this tent if preferred. All that is required is to 
add an additional piece similar to the back piece- 
upon the front side of the covering, edging it 
with the vallance. There are two additional' 
poles required, and two horizontal poles to take- 
the sides of the canopy, and two extra stays for 
the front of the canopy. They add but little to the 
original cost, and are a great addition to the tent. 
The writer can confidently recommend this tent 
to the consideration of amateurs, having had a. 
similar one in use for several seasons. 8. W, N, 



ORIENTAL & AMERICAN LILIES. 

NoTwrrHSTAMDiNO the scorching character of 
the present season. Lilies have grown with almost 
abnormal rapidity. The month of May, usually 
a growing period, was characterised by strong, 
and long-continued sunlight, without a single 
shower of generous raiu, which if it came- 
providentially now, would be like Mercy as- 
depicted by Shakespeare in its infiuence uponi 
** the place beneath " ; but doubtless the heavy 
showers of March and early April gave our Lilies- 
a start in life, just when they were beginning to 
grow; and in my own garden that precious- 
introduction called "gravitation water" haa 
saved them ever since. I have seldom seen 
certain species, such as Lilium gigahteum, Liliun^ 
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amptnin, asd Liliam monadelphnm, so far 
Advanced in ihair derelopment at this aeason of 
tiw jrear. 

The great Lily first mentioiied*-ia natire of 
Indi»--demand8 much patienoe oniJie part of its 
«i]ltlTatar. I have aometimeB had immeme bnllM 
that deoltned to send up a flowering etem, after 
4^wiag steadfastly for a least four years! 
This no donbt may have been owing to 
woey pvactioe of withholding from Lilies of 
•evesy description, strong mannrial stimnlants^ for 
4he late Dr. Wallace, of Colchester, nsed to assert, 
«a« the resnlt of long experience, that LUimn 
^figanteom was a gveat exception to the ordinary 
jrole. Nevertheless, I am strongly diaposod to 
cthink that in the direotien of flowering it is not 
<ivhat my friend Mr. ICattiiew Arnold would have 
term " inevitable." 

There are several other Lilies of considerably 
«maneir dimensions, of whijah qmte as mneh 
might truthfully be said. Liliom Browni, for 
^exampleik is not very enduring, and where it does 
succeed for any length of time it seldom prodnoes 
snore than* one solitary flower. It is a beantif nl and 
^eotive Lily, bat exceedingly transitory. Liliam 
£rameri« a plant of great beaaty, and Liliam 
vabellum bloom in my garden for one short 
oeason and then wholly disappear* Of these 
<the latter is if anything the less reliable. 
The bolbs are microscopic in size, and by teaecm 
4}ft some secret and serioos limitation, are sabject 
to premature decay. Of all the many beautiful 
natives of the East and the West that adorn 
•oar gardens, the most entirely reliable, in my 
(estimation, are Liliam aaratam, monadelphum, 
tigrinum, davaricum (of which the finest form 
is incomparabile), pardalinum (the richly- 
spotted Lily of California), and the lovely Lilium 
Waehingtonianum, which some onltivators have, 
however, discovered to be capricioos. Here it 
lias flowered in the same congenial sitaation for 
the last ten years. Liliam longiflornm is not of 
4a8ting chiracter, and speedily degenerates by 
Attempting too much in the direction oi perpetua- 
ftion; theTragprant Liliam candidum is only too 
ireqnently the victim of disease, bat Liliam 
apeoiosum is entirely free from all sa<^ limita- 
tions, and grandly flowers, and nobly endures. 
J)avid R. WiUianuon, Wigtovmahire, May 27. 



Thd plant >hich^lCr. G. B. Midlet describes as 
E. Kaufmahni is only a variety of E. speotabilis, 
^M.B. 

B. iurheHanicus, E. Begel, was described in 
OaHa^Ufra, 1878 ; in Acta H. Petrop., 1678 ; and 
in ihe above-mentioned A. P. Fedtschenko's 
TravHU in Tttrkeitan, feec. 12, 1876, cum. tab. ii. 
E. Begel'ii description isr very good, bat the flgare 
does not represent well the coloor and character 
of the living plant as I saw in it 1870 and 1897 
in Turkestan, and as I see it in my^^arden (in 
Olgino;, Moscow <3tovennnent, Moehaisk District), 
whercs I odltivate many species of Eremurus, and 
where E. turkestanicus flowers every year. ; i It is 
not handsome ; it haa a loose spike with white 
flowers (greenish on the ontside), short purple- 
black filaments, long red anthers ; the pedicels 
are erect and very stoat at the top; the capsnle 
is glabrous, pyriform ; the seeds grey, and hurger 
than the brown seeds of £. altaicos. 

The same name, E. tnrkestanioas, was given by 
E. Begd, in QaHmfUfta, 1880, to another plant, 
fignied on plate 097. This faalt^ after 1880, con- 
tinues to be repeated by many au&ors, and by 
Mottet in his monograph of the genus Eremoras. 
The beautiful plate 997 represents, however, also 
only a variety of E. spectabilis, M.B., which I 
gathered in Turkestan in 1869 and 1897, and 
have cultivated in my garden since 1897. It i3 
very hardy, flowers every year in eariy spring, 
but the seeds do not always ripen. I call this 
plant, in a large work I am preparing for the 
press, £. spectabilis, M. B., var. marginata O. 
Fedteohenko. It is no donbt this plant that Mr. 
Mallet oalla E. tarkestaniens, but, according to 
the laws of priority, this name appertains to the 
other plant, the one described in 1878. Olga 
FedtscfcenJbo, Imperial Botanic Qardcn, St, Peter§- 
hurg, 



FOIEIBI C0IIE8P0IDEICE. 

THE SPECIES OF EBEMFKX3S. 
I WOULD like to say a few words about two 
species of Esemorus, called by Mr. G. B. Mallett, 
in his interesting notes (Qardenen* Chronicle, 
1906, p. 148), ''curious species of botanical 
interest." The true E. Xaufmanni* Begel, and 
thatcoa £. tarkestanicua» Begel, were diBcovered 
by my late hasband, Alexis Fedtsehsnko, and 
snyaelf in 1870, during onr first travels in 
Turkestan (186&-1871). 

. B. Ka/i^memni is the finest of all «he speoiasaf 
JBoemorufl. It is small, bat has large snim- 
white fiowers, with a yellow spot in the middle, 
very thin and delicate, forming a dense spike. 
TThe leaves are densely covered withludrs tuned 
,backwarda. It resembles small specimens of E. 
himalaicos, bat is mach finer. The coloared 
jp\&te in A. P. Fedtsohenko's Travels in TurJcestan, 
f asc. 12, tab. 3 ( = E. Begel, Liliacee, in the Trani- 
<tctioni of the Imperial Society of Friends of Natnral 
History, Anthropology and Ethnography), 1876. 
gives a good idea of the plant. E. Eaufmanni, 
Begel, is not yet known to cultivators. After 
having for years attempted in vain to get it 
alive, it is only daring the sommer of 1904 that 
I received some bulbs from Turkestan, which I 
.am now trying to cultivate in my garden. They 
were collected by my son, Boris Fedtschenko, 
Chief Botanist of the Imperial Botanic Garden of 
'<St. Petersbarg. The geographical area of this 
species is limited to a few localities in Turkestan. 
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THE OBOniD HOUSES. 

By W. H. YouKO, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbbdsbicx 
WiOAN, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 8.W. 

Cypripedium hellatulum. — The repotting of this 
distinct "slipper'' Orchid should be done, if 
necessary, soon after the plants have fiowered, 
bat as long as the drainage material is in good 
order renovation of the surface materials will 
saffice. Freshly imported plants should be fixed 
in ordinary Orchid- pans, with some old lime- 
mortar-rubbl^ or fresh limestone worked in 
amongst the roots for drainage to a depth of a 
couple of inches. Over this work in a layer of 
good fibrous loam, peat, a little sphagnnm-moes 
and semi* decayed Oak-leaves, well mixed together, 
and snrface the whole with a thin layer of fine 
loam or chopped sphagnnm-moss, the former by 
preference. Suspend the plants in a light part 
of an intermediate compartment, and for a long 
time app](y only sufficient water to keep the surface 
jnaberiala «iotst, takiug care never to wet tbB 
leaves. When the plants are growing.freely, the 
pans may be dipped oocasioaafly to tiie rim, so as 
to wet the whole mass; but this should be done 
only when the materials are approaching to dry- 
ness. The cool end of a Cattleya-house will suit 
the plants best daring the winter season, when 
very infrequent waterings will be sufficient, so 
long as the thick, fieshy leaves retain their plamp- 
ness. If the conditions of the atmoaphese in the 
house in which they are grown are suitable, the 
character of the rooting mediam is of secondary 
importance, for plants are thriving here in coai- 
ref ose and leaves, and others grow them well in 
small pieces of limestone alone, syringing them 
-overhead almost daily during the snmmer season. 
Yet many fail when every conceivable detail is 
.carried out with the atmoet care. 

C^fpripedium c^neol&r, C. niveann, C. Oodefroyse, 
and the variety " leacocheilam" may be treated 
as the above, the only practioal dilFecenoe being 
that more heat is needed. They may be sus- 
pended or stood on a eh^f in an East Indian 
house in a position free from the influence of the 
sprayer and syringe. It is a difficult matter to 



vfrieBtaliUak plants whose roots have gone, a 
dstail in the attempt being to tie a small lump of 
peat to the base of each piece to hold it firm ia 
the new materiaL Use great oaxe and disdetioa 
in the application of water, and when dipping is 
resorted to oarefnily refrain from immersing tiie 
reoeptacle beyond the rim. 

Hybridt of this eection are amongst the elect o! 
the genus, and being somewhat difficult to rear 
are generally of considerable value. Those 
hybrids having C. beUatulam for one o! their 
parents may nsoally be potted as other Cypri- 
pediams, using some limestone or old morttr 
rabble for drainage purposes. If combined witit 
a wannth4oving species adopt similar tieatment^ 
bat wheae a cool-growing species is coDoemed 
grow the hybrid with G. bellatulunL Inthecase 
of hybrids obtained from other members of the 
section warm treatment is always to be xeoom- 
mended. It is not always adfisable to suspend 
plants of any of the above hy^d% though when 
a few only are grown and the stage is s 
conaiderable distance from the roof it is pre. 
feraUe. Keep them free from thxips bj 
fumigating the house regularly. Never allow 
the rooting mediam to become soar. A conBide^ 
able degree of dryness may be benefioially 
permitted daring the winter seaaon. Beware of 
drip. 

PIiANTS UNDEB GLASS. 

By A. BuixooK, Gardener to E. J. Wrms, Isg., 
Ctopped Hall, Epping, Basez. 

MedinUla magnifica,—ThiB is worthy of a place 
in a collection of stove-flowering pUnts, and very 
handsome specimens may in a few years le 
obtained from cuttings. As a specimen only 
should this speoies be grown. When the planti 
have ceased to flower and they are making fresh 
growth, potting on will be necessary, using for 
this purpose a compost consisting of two parts o! 
rich fibrous loam, one pait of turfy peat, and one 
part of broken charcoal, adding saffident 8il7e^ 
sand to keep the whole porous. Make the soil 
very firm around the roots, and when the soil has 
.become nicely filled with roots, afford the roots 
dilated manore - water obtained from soaking 
sheep-mannre. These applications may be oon- 
tinned until the time for flowering arrives. Do^ 
ing the period of growth considerable heat and 
moisture, shade, and overhead syringings with 
clear water are necessary. For proriding cut- 
tings select growths of the current year jost as 
they begin to get hard, and detach them witii a 
heel from the old wood. Insert each catting 
singly in thamb-pots of sandy soil, and plMe 
them in the propagating-frame. 

BymenocaUis laaerofiep^na, when onoe estab- 
lished in 9-inoh pots, needs very much feeding 
antil it Is agom repotted. Make frequent appli- 
cations of liquid obtained from sheep-maaur^ 
together with a teaspoonf ul of Clay's Ferlaliser 
once a week. The same treatment as for Medi- 
niUa^shonld be employed daring their growing 
period, and if r^c^ting is necessary the ssaa 
Y)ompost may be employed. When the plsi^ 
paas oat of flower remove them to a alightiif 
cooler atouwpheie, and afford the roots dm 
water only. 

dfetaara scontsiuif .— The plants are now diowing 
«igns of activity, and should be potted in fm 
soil after carefully removing the old soil ftja 
the oorms. If the stook is sofilcaent for m 
requirements, the strongest corms only «««J^^ 
osed, bat if it is desirable to inorease the ato« 
this can .be done later from cnttingB. Ca» 
should be taken not to break the conns when 
removing the old soil. Let the fresh co^P^J 
consist of loam and peat in equal parts, and add 
silver-sand in the proportion of a third pert « 
the whole. For 43-size (6 inch) pots three conni 
should be used. Fill the pots to wittm 
2 inches of the rim with the compoet^ on th« 
plaoe a layer of silver-sand and then the ooani; 
fiU ap.the pot with soU and gentiypceas it witt 
therfngers to make it firm. One appliwboajj 
water may be given to settle the soil, and freqii«» 
light syringings should then be sufficient nnW 
growth appears. Place the pots on a ^^^ 
to the light in a warm hoase^ bvt shade ttMB 
from' the direct rays of iiie sum. 
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raUITS UlTDSB QZiASS. 

9f V. JOBDAH, €tai4eB«r to Dr. Oorbst, impMgr Hall 
Qardens, ]>roitwiolL. 

T BtrwDhwri^t, — Britisli Queen and other late- 
lipening yarieties will coniiniie to supply fsnite 
until the earliest of titose outside are ready. Apjply 
dilated liquid-mannre to the roots onoe or twice 
daily until the fruits ohange colour, and yigorously 
syringe the plants each day after the houses haye 
been dosed, in order to prevent red-spider. As^ 
soon as runners are available, layering must be 
oanded out to raise plants f ov fomng next aeaeon. 
▲ great deal depends on an early start being 
maae» and upon getting the plant* into 5 or 6-inch 

e>t8 early in the season. Yarioue methods of 
yerio^ are practised, and that of layering direct 
into 5-inch pots has much to recommend it for 
plants to be forced very early. If several ■ 
thousands of plants are forced, a sufficient number 
for the earliest forcing purpose may be put into 
such pots. For raising the main bateh of 
plants I much prefer putting the layers into 
3-inch pots, owing to experience gained duiing a 
▼eiy wet season. Fill me pots with good loam, 
containing a little manure from an old Mu^rooni 
bed, and make it moderately firm. Obtain the 
layers from young plants set out last August if 
possible, as these supply the earlieet and strongest 
runners. Secure the layers with a peg or stone, 
and pinch out the point of the runners beyond 
the layer, supplying the plants with water when 
necessary. 

JfeZons. — It becomes more easy to keep up a 
bonatant supply of fruits after May is out. 
Young plants should be always kept in readiness 
to fill up Taoaocies as they occur. Plants bearing 
fruits which are now ripening should be aiEorded 
plenty <^ ventilation and a moderate supply of 
dear water. It is a great mistake to keep the 
atmosphere very dose when the fruits are of full 
size and ripening. Heavily-cropped plants which 
are swdHng their fruits and have only a limited 
root run, should be top-dressed, and diluted liquid 
manure may be applied to the roots two or three 
times weekly. Let the house be well charged 
with moisture at closing time in the afternoon. 

jr«2ons in Frames. — Keep the bottom-heat 
steady by re-lining the frames with manure when 
necessary. Top-dress the plants when the fruits 
have set, using a rather less rich compost than 
that employed for Melons in houses, as strong 
nowths cannot be easily checked, but liberal 
feeding can be done later if it is considered 
Beoessary. Continue to cover the frames at night. 
Play strict atteirtion to stopping of the Melon 
shoots, and to the necessary watering and 
syringing of the plants. 



THE TLOWSB GABBSN. 

By W. A. MILI.BS, Oardener to Lord Hsnbt O. 
BnMTnicx,M.P., UnderieyHall, Westmorelsnd. 

FerbefiOF, Tropaolums, PetunicLs, ^c, require a 
rich, loamy, well-drained soil. If the soil is very 
light apply cow-manure, and if it is too heavy add 
a good proportion of leaf-mould. The plants are 
short-lived on hot, sandy soils. The variety Miss 
Willmott 18 of lovdy pink colour. Verbena 
fsuusa is a gmid aatamn^flowerxng piamt,. but 
asust be given the best treatment possibkL 
Tfopnolnms of the Vesuvius type require sioBlar 
■treatment. Petunias require a sunny position 
and moderately rich soil. Koniga variegata 
should not be planted in very rich soil, or the 
variegation may disappear. K. maritima minima 
iff a^^od plant for the forming of a groundwork 
bsiow other plants. 

DahUag and Salvia patent raised from se^ 
cuttings or tubers may now be planted in mixed 
borders, or the Dahlias may be planted in a 
qoarter devoted to Dahlias. The ground must 
•IM' deeply dug and liberally manured. Afford a 
substantial stake to each plant and secure them 
at once by ties. Salvia patens has the defect of 
dropping its flowers on poor soils, therefore 
requires considerable manure. 

China A9t§r9^ and Stoelu require moderately 
rich soiL Preserve as much soil as possible 
about the roots when transplanting them. The 
single-flowered Aster sinensis is a favourite for 
cultivation in borders and for cutting, as the 
stalks are of good length. 



AlonBoa War§e«wic»ii and other varieties of 
Alonsoa that were pricked out in oold frames are 
ready for planting. They are suitable for borders 
and for covering ground under large plants, such 
as Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 

Phlox Drummondi requires full exposure to 
sun, and will flower over a long period if afforded 
rich soil. 

NymphcBas, — Now is a good time for planting 
Water-LiHes. The pond should be made about 
1^ to 2 feet deep and be well exposed to the sun. 
Secure the plants in baskets, working some good 
loam in firmly amongst the roots. Then drop the 
baskets into the desired positions. Clear out all 
water weeds. Aponogeton distaohyon» Hydro- 
charis Morsus-rann, Pdtandra virginioa, and 
Sagittaria variabilis are other water plants 
suitable for present planting. 

Seedt U> Sow. — Lobdia cstrdinal isand L. syphi- 
litica can be sown now in pans containing bght 
fine soil. Cover the seed thinly, and place them 
in a temperature of 60'' or so. Both varieties are 
capital plants for the bog-garden. Seeds of 
Campanula pyramidtdis and Humea elegans may 
be sown. ^^ 

THB HUIDY raniT GvABDBH. 

9g W. H. Glabxb* Oardener to Sir William FLOwnsv; 

Aston Rowant House, Oxon. 

The Fig, — To prevent overcrowding the trees 
should be freely disbudded at this season, rubbing 
off with the finger and thumb young shoots which 
will not be required. The leaves being of lar^e 
size, much space is needed between the shoots m 
order that the leaves of one shoot mav not shade 
those oi another, otherwise there will be o^ly a 
poor crop next year. " Stopping " will also need 
to be carried out. When a 8hM>t has made five 
or six perfect leaves pinch out the jpoints, and the 
resultang outgrowths from this pmching should 
produce next year's crop, except in some cases 
where the earlier shoots will form small fruits, 
which will not come to maturity this year; these 
may afterwards be removed entirdy. Trees in 
restricted rooting areas and growing in calcareous 
soils win need considerable feeding immediately 
the crop of fruit is formed. In properly con- 
structed borders and where the drainage is 
perfect, up to the time the fruit oommenoes to 
ripen sltemate waterings may be given of diluted 
liquid manure-water from the farmyard, and of a 
chemical mixture composed of three parts of 
superphosphate of lime and one part of nitrate of 
potash, applied at the rate of 2 oz. per square 
yard. During the time the trees are actually 
ripening their fndts too much moisture would 
cause the fruits to splits and the flavour of them 
would be impaired. 

Gfooteberries.— Where large fruits of the Lancia 
shire varieties are required, a considerable 
quantity of the smaller fruits, useful at this 
season for preserving in bottles, should be 
gathered. Mulch the ground about the bushes, 
and afford water to the roots aocording to reqii]!re>- 
ments. The individual fruits may be increased 
in size by the employment of capillary attraction, 
which is practised by the competitive prize 
cultivators in Lancashire. PThese growers affix 
« piece of lead or stone wt&ffAog | oz. or mone to 
the cereUa on* the< end of the berry. They also 
wind one end of a wooHen thread aroimd the 
stem of each fruit, the otherend being placed ina 
bottle or basin of water or manure-water. £i>.] 
The oaterpiUars of the GFooseberry Sawfly may be 
removed by hand-pidting. Hellebore jwwder- or 
-tea sheidd only be a|^Hed at this season if the 
attaeks' are seriouB. 



THE ETFOHEN GABDEDT. 

By W. Ftfb. Oardener to. Lsdy WAMTAonk Leokiaffe 

Furk, Wantage* 

Runner Beans which have been raised in pots 
or boxes should now be planted out, affording to 
each plant a stake, which will support it until 
frasfa roots are inade, sad o&ket stidos are 
ap^ed. Climbihg plants gsD«r most quickly when 
they ^kd early means of support When the 
work of planting hss been cempletad afford a 
good watering, and repeat this when it becomes 
necessary to do so. Seedlings in the open should 
be thinned until the plants are 9t or 10 inches 
apart from each otiier 



Tomaios should now ba p lanted, preferably 
against a warm wall, and each plant kept to a 
single stem, pinching out the side growths a» 
soon as tiiey appear. The soil in whic^ they are 
to be planted should be somewhat poor, but whea 
the plants have set a good crop of fruit they may 
be fed f redy with advantage. 

Tumipt. — Sow seeds on a north or east border^ 
a cool position being most suitable after thia, 
date. If the Turnip fly is troublesome dust the 
plants with dry wood-ashes, when the revolving 

ryer cannot be applied. The wood-ashes will 
act as a good fertiliser. 

Small flfalods.— Maintain a constant supply by 
sowing seeds at frequent intervals. £adishe% 
soon become soft and ^x>Bgy in hot weaUier. 
Mustard and Cress in like manner soon become' 
useless, whether sown indoors or in the open. Tot 
have them in use together the cress should be 
sown two days earlier than the Mustard. 

Coleworts, — During early autumn, winter, and 
spring these are amongst Uie most useful greena 
or smaU-headed Cabbages, being very hardy. 
They may be planted much closer tosether thia 
Cabbages are put. The variety London BosettO' 
is the one usually grown, but the hardy greeik 
Colewort, when sown at the end of June or in 
July, will continue to grow well into the winter^' 
and may be planted at 1 foot apart each way« 

Aepofragui-hedi. — Plants which have come into^ 
bearing this year for the first time should now be- 
dlowed to devdop their growths, and thus make- 
good crowns for affording a crop next season. 
The Aroaragus - manure supplied by Messrs. 
Willis Bros., Harpenden, if used according to- 
directions, at the rate d half a pound to the 
square yard, when cutting is finished, and again 
in the autmnn, will be found to considerably, 
increase i3ate vigour of the plants. 



THE APIAJBLY. 

By Chlobis. 
Uetal DividerB and Foundation, — Last autumn 
a shopkeeper invited me to inspect a crate of 
sections which he had purchased just as it ha^ 



FI3. 153.— inrAt ninoBB. 

been taken from the hive. He had been endeav- 
ouring to get a good section out without damage 
to it or its companions, but had failed. He now 
asked me to give him a little assistance. No- 
one would believe how tightly they were sealed 
in with propolis, and to add to this no separator» 
had been used. After a good deal of treuUe we 
got the sections out $ but what a messy task it< 
proved! Honey everywhere, but only three- 
or four sections were really fit for sale. The- 
quality of the honey left nothing to be desired> 
but for the sake of saving a few coppers the con> 
tents of the erate had been spoiled. The appeart- 
aaee of the sections left uneh te be desired, and 
ai^pearanoe goes a long way whear ena' desins to* 
•dl an article^ 

Meet Kindof Bepareaon to Uee atei their Ptiee. — 
Tbnre are tiires kbnU of dfividexs oa the uarket 
I— 1, wooden; ^ tin; 8,. perforated zinc. Tkeaeof 
wood are cheapest aa far as prime cost ia oenr 
oemed, but they are not durable, so they cannot 
be considered economical, although they cost but* 
a hal^Mttny each. Those of tin or perforated- 
.zinc are about a penny each, are dotted, vBry 
durable, as with care they will laat yeass. 

Fmmdaiion. — When fitting up seottbns use fidl 
sheets of extra thin "Weed^ fo«ndations>. 
avoiding all cheaper makes as you would poison. 
Weed foundations cost about 8s. 2d. per lb., but 
if you have prejserved your own wax the makera 
wUl convert this into super foundation at le, per 
lb. It is penny wise and pound foolish to us& 
starters in place of full sheets. 
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BDlTORiAL NOTiCB. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
41, Wellington Street, Oovent Garden, W.C. 

APPOIITIEITS FOI TIE EISOIII KEI. 

♦ 

Jf OND A Y, June 12 -Bank holiday. 
THURSDAY, JuNR 15-LiDnean Society Meets. 

/Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 
x»i>TT»Av tt-^tw i«J Q*rdener8' Royal BeneTolent 

FRIDAY, JUNEie< insiitntlon, ADonal Festiyal 

I. Dinner at HOtel Metropole. 



BALES FOR THE WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT— 

Palms, Beffonias, Ferns, Geraniums, Ac., at 67 and 
68, Cheapside, by Piotheroe A Morris, at 13. 

PRIDAY NfiXT- 

Fmit and Market Garden, with Residence, Lodge, 
Two Cottages, Glass, Ac, well planted, at Laindon 
Hills, Essex.— The Nurseries, wick, Littlehampton, 

8 Acres, 10 Greenhouses, Model Block of Buildings, 

9 Cottages, fully stocked.— Freehold Estate, 9| Acrer. 
15 Greenhouses, Outbuildings, Ac, Orchard well 

Slanted, at Chigwell Row, Essex. Sale at The Mart, 
i.e., by Protheroe A Morris at 3.— Orchids in large 
variety, at 67 and 08, Cheapside, by Protheroe A 
Morris, at 13.90. 
IFor furVur partietUart see our Advertiaewtent eofnemi.) 

Ayxbaos Tshtbbatusb for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

Actual Teicpbbatubes :— 

Zd}VW}V.— Wednesday, June 7 (6 p.m.): Max. 65*; 

Min. 47'. 

Gardeners^ Chroniele Office, 41, Wellington Street, 

Covent Garden, London. — Thursday, June 8 

(10 A.if.): Bar., 30; Temp., 60*. Weather— 

FmOYivCBB.— Wednetdayy June 7 (6 p.m.): Max. 53*, 
GuUdford ; Min. 51^ N. of ScoUand. 



A DEPUTATION Waited on the 

Tha •«■• of President of the Board of 

Poisonous Agriculture on the 24th ult , 

Compounds ^^ complain of the monopoly 

-•^ ■" ^hich "chemists" have as 

.Agriouituro, regaids the sale of these sub- 

**' stances. At the deputation 

Mr. EiCHARDS is reported to have (poken as 

follows :— * 

Mr. G. H. BiCHASDS, manufacturer of XL-All 
{nsectidde, said : " In 1892 I experimented with 
niootine^ and found it was a very valuable in- 
eecticide. I then saw one of the large manufac- 
turing chemists, Messrs. Thomas Whiffen, and 
approached them to see if they could manu- 
•factnre nicotine in this country. After some 
delay they obtained permission to manufacture 
nicotine from tobacco in bond. I then introduced 
nicotine insecticides to horticulturists and the 
trade generally, and they found them superior to 
anything else, and they put them In their cata- 
logues. I have now 2,500 agents selling these 
insecticides, and it sometimes happens that one 
of these agents is dropped upon by the Pharma- 
oeutical Society for selling these preparations. 
I may say that until these insecticides were 
•proved to be so successful, the chemists took little 
or no notice of the nurseryman selling them, but 
as soon as they saw the insecticides were success- 
ful, they urged upon the Pharmaceutical Society 
to take up prosecutions, and these have been 
^ing on for the past two or three years. Last 
year I introduced an iuEecticide to the Hop- 
growers in Kent, and though it is a little more 
expensive, the Hop-growers who have used it 
say that it will save them a considerable amount 
of mmey, as one or two sprayings is equal to 
many sprayings with other insecticides." 

From the same source we learn that the 
President, in replying to the deputation, 
made the following amongst other remarks : 

" The- only thing you ask for is that the 
monopoly that the chemists have got should not 
^o on, but that others should be allowed, with 
proper safeguards, to sell these sheep-dips and 
other things. You will remember that at Sir 
Hebbebt Maxwell's Committee there was 
49vidence given from this Board by Mr. Cbawvobd, 
.and he said plainly that the Board of Agriculture 



was of opinion there should be no monopoly as 
regards the sale of these preparations for use in 
agriculture, such as weed-killers, sheep-dips, &c., 
where such articles contain poisons in the 
Schedule of Pharmacy Act, 1868. That was the 
view taken by this Board then, and I am in 
favour of that. I think it is wrong that there 
Ehould be a monopoly in important things like 
sheep-dips, which, as Mr. Connell has said, are 
wanted so much in Scotland, and will be wanted 
much more in the future. I think other people 
should have the right to sell them with proper 
safeguards. But I would say this, some regula- 
tions are necessary for the protection of the 
public from these poisonous and dangerous com- 
pounds, and I think the person who sells them 
should have a licence from the local authority, 
necessitating that they should be sold in the 
same condition as received from the manufac- 
turers, the bottles and packages to be unopened 
and to have some indication as to their contents. 
I think that is a safeguard that ought to be given 
to the public, and I do not think there would be 
the slightest damage to anybody concerned. As 
regards a Poisons Bill, I believe there is a Bill 
on the lines as recommended by Sir Hebbebt 
Maxwell's Committee — I believo it is in prepara- 
tion now. Mr. Fitzbot, of the Privy Council, is 
here now, and I will take an early opportunity 
of speaking to him on the matter, so that we may 
do what we can to push it forward." 

No amount of legislation can entirely 
prevent careless, stupid, or wicked people 
from obtaining, distributing, or making im- 
proper use of these poisonous substances; 
but in the interests of the public it is, as 
the President remarked, most desirable 
that every reasonable precaution ehould be 
taken to ensure against accident. The sale 
cf poisons, like that of firearms or explo- 
sives, needs to be fenced in with precau- 
tionary restrictions. We cannot say that up 
to the present the precautions have been 
adequate. Insecticides, ant-killers, weed- 
killers, and similar substances are sent to 
us, and they are advertised habitually, with- 
out the slightest indication of their poisonous 
character. All such compounds or sub- 
stances, intended for use in agriculture or 
horticulture, should be distinctly labelled 
Poison, and the name of the seller should 
ba attached to each package, large or small. 
If these and other obvious precautions were 
taken, and the law strictly obeyed, there 
would be no reason why the nursery and 
seed trade should not be licensed to sell 
Poisons. The deputation assured the Presi- 
dent that the precautions above mentioned 
were actually taken. 

Berlin Botanical Garden (see Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — ^The new botanical garden 
in Dahlem, a few miles south of the town of 
Berlin, is about 100 acres in extent. It was 
started about ten years ago on a treeless, undu- 
lating site, miles away from factories, and since 
then over iS250,000 have been spent on its con- 
struction, whilst probably as much more will be 
required to complete it. Dr. Emoleb, under 
whose direction the work is being carried out, 
has turned to good account the undulating, 
almost hilly character of the ground by construct- 
ing miniature ranges, which are said to be faithful 
imitations of the Pyrenean, Scandinavian, Carpa- 
thian, Balkan, Caucasian, and Himalayan groups, 
each group being planted as naturally as possible 
with the vegetation peculiar to it. The arrange- 
ment of rocks, gullies, slopes, swamps, &c, is 
most ingenious, and where the climatic conditions 
are favourable the plants are most satisfactory. 
The Bocky Mountains, the plains of California, 
the South African veldts are also represented, as 



ate the high elevations of China and Japan. 
In the summer, geogn^hical groups of plants in 
pots and tubs are arranged to represent the 
characteristic floras of tropical and subtropical 
regions, such as Central America, Australia, the 
Canary Islands, &a It will be seen that the 
scheme of the garden is a most ambitions one. 
Generally the effect is pleasing as well ai 
instructive, but, as is to be expected, some of 
the groups cannot possibly be made to look well 
Two of the most successful bits of alpine gar- 
dening are represented in the Snpplementuy 
Illustration. Time is needed to enable Dr. 
Enoleb and his staff to make a selection of plants 
suitable for the purpose, and at the same time 
capable of cultivation in the conditions provided. 
No such attempt at geographical gardening has 
ever been made before, and we heartily con- 
gratulate all concerned on the success of the 
scheme so far as it has gone. 

LiNNEAN Society of London.— There will 
be a meeting on Thursday, June 16, at 8 p.k., 
when the following papers will be read -. 1, "Bis- 
cayan Plankton, PartVL, Colloid Badiolaria," by 
Dr. B. N. WoLPENDEN. P.L.S., Ac; 2, "Bis- 
cayan Plankton, Part VII., MoUuf ca," by Dr. P. 
Pblseneb ; 3, " Longitudinal Nerves and Trans- 
verse Veins in Bamboos," by Sir D. Bbandd, 
E.C.I.E., P.E.S., &c. ; 4, " Some Indian Unde^ 
shrubs," by Sir D. Bbandis, K.C.I.E., F.E.S.,&c.; 
6, "Notes on a Skeleton of the Mask Dock, 
Bizuria lobata," by Mr. W. P. PrcsArr, A.L.8., 
&c. ; 6, " Note on the genus Widdringtonia," by 
Dr. MisTEBs, F.B S. E xhibition3 : " Aram macu- 
latum in relation to Insects " ( with lantem-slidei), 
by Bev. J. Gebabd, S.J., F.L.S.. &c. 

The Frosts on May 21 and 22.— We have 
received several additional letters describing the 
injury done to garden crops, especially in the 
Midland Counties, on May 21 and 22. Mr. W. 
MiLLEB, Berkswell, Coventry, whose letter, written 
on May 21, was published in our issue for May27j 
states that had he waited until the next day he 
would have had to relate damage of a much more 
serious nature. Mr. J. W. Miles, Blenheim Ga^ 
dens, Woodstock, states that 4" Fahr. of fmst 
was registered in that garden at 5 feet above 
ground, and 8" Fahr. of frost on the ground line. 
Considerable injury was done. A letter from Hr. 
Wobslet, Isleworth, published on p. 352, apeab 
but poorly for a good fruit season. 

Presentation to Mr. HENDERSON.~Kr. 
Henbt Hendebson, gardener at Cromarty Hoase, 
Boss-shire, having been appointed estate manager 
to Mrs. Balfoub, of Dawick Stobo, was recently 
entertained at the Cromarty Arms Hotel, when a 
presentation was made to him. 

Presentation to Mr. J. G. Weston. - 
Mr. J. G. Westov, who has been gardener to 
Lord DuNCANNON, Bessborougb, Piltown, Ireland, 
for the past eight years, has lately removed to 
Eastwell Park, Kent, where he has been appointed 
gardener to H. J. Kino, Esq. Before learing 
Bessborough Mr. Weston was presented with 
an illuminated address and a pair of silrer 
flower-vases by the heads of departments on 
the estate, and other presentations weze 
made by friends in the locality. Mr. 
Weston gained his experience at such weB- 
known and efficient garden establishments as 
Hatfleld, ChUdwickbury (St. Albans), and Ment- 
more. He was inside foreman for three years at 
Childwiokbury, and for three years and a half 
was foreman at Mentmore. Those who were 
present at the Gardeners' Dmner in 1903 may 
remember the tribute Lord Duncannok then j 
paid to his gardener, Mr. Weston, who had 
carried out many improvements in the gardens at 
Bessborough, and won distinctions at ths fruit | 
show held at Cork in 1902, and other horticoltnial 
exhibitions. 
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Presentation to Mr. Leonard Sutton. 
-—On the 26(;h ult. the members of the Beading 
and District Gardeners' Mutual Improvement 
Association yisited the Beading UniTersity 
'College Gardens^ and were escorted through the 
•departments by Mr. Ghas. Fostbb. We have on 
'preyious oocasions referred to the excellent oon- 
•dition of these gardens under Mr. Fostsb's 
management, and to the superior vegetable and 
-other crops that are raised there; it is not 
surprising therefore that the 150 members 
of the Association were much pleased with 
4kll they were shown. Occasion was taken of this 
meeting to make a presentation to Mr. Lsonard 
Sutton, President of the Association. The 
presentation was a silver centre-piece, suitably 
inscribed, and accompanied by an illuminated 
address. The address was designed to represent 
the four seasons of the year, Spbino being repre- 
aented by Star Cinerarias, Sukmbb by Gloxinias, 
AuTuicN by Chrysanthemums, and Wintsb by 
Star Primulas. At the foot was a water-colour 
drawing of Hill Side, the residence of Mr. 
SuTTOM. In the wording of the address the 
presentation was described "As a slight and very 
sincere token of our great respect and apprecia- 
tion of your [Mr. Lvonabd Sutton] kind services 
as President [of the Society! since January, 
1902," &c. Appended were the names of 200' 
subscribers. Mr. Sutton had no previous know- 
ledge of the presentation, and in a few words 
expressed his great surprise and gratification. 
Speeches were also made by Mr. A. W. Sutton, 
Mr. Stanton, Mr. Powbll, Mr. T. Nbvb, Mr. W. 
Cabnbs, Mr. H. G. Cox (Secretary), &o. 

"Botanical Magazine." — The plants 
^guredin the June number are the following :— 

NeptnXhei Rajah, Hook, fil., t. 8017. — Dis- 
oovered by the late Sir Hugh Low, and intro- 
duced into Messrs. Vbitch's Chelsea nurseries by 
Mr. BuBBmox. See Gardeners' Chronicle (1881), 
li.,p. 493, fig. 91. 

j&He* luiitaniea, Budolph, t. 8018. — See 
JE. codonodes in Gardeners' Chronicle (1877), 
p. 463, f. 70; and (1896), i, p. 487, t. 74. 
Naturalised at Lytchett Heath, near Poole, 
Dorset, where it reproduces itself by seed, so 
that, according to the Hon. Mrs. Evxltn Cxcil, 
between one and two acres of ground are covered 
^th thousands of bushes. 

Rhahdothamnus Solandri, A. Cunningham, 
t. 8019.— The curious New Zealand Gesnerad, 
£gured from Mr. Gumblbton's garden in 
Oardeners' Chronicle, March 11, 1905, p. 146. 

Lycaste Locu$ta, Beichenbach fil., t. 8020.— See 
"Gardeners' Chronicle (1879), i., 624. Flower- 
Begments green, lip of the same colour with a 
white fringed border. The stalk of the pollen- 
masses bears on each side at the base a narrow, 
deeply-cleft process, the significance of which Is 
Aot apparent. Native of Peru. 

Bowheria Gerardiema, Harvey, t. 8021. — See 
iSardener^ Chronicle (1904), ii., 398, with figure, 
imder the name of B. triphylla. 

Cypripedium Chamber - Leeanum. — The 
system adopted in naming plants of hybrid 
'Origin sometimes leads to odd combinations, as in 
the case of the hybrid obtained by the late 
-Edwabd Ptnabbt by fertilising C. Chamber- 
Jafnianum with the pollen of C. Leeanum. 
Written without the mark of hybridity ( x ) the 
•reader might well imagine the name was mis- 
-epelt. 

Annuals. — The second pamphlet of the 
"One and All" garden series, edited by E. O. 
<<7BBBNiNO, is entitled Anntuils. Information 
«bout this large and useful class of plants is 
4Jways useful, and the paper before us is illus- 
trated. . Mr. T. W. Sandbbs is responsible for 
the letterpress. The x»amphlet has already 
jreached its second edition. 



Flowers in Season.— Messrs. JakbsVbitch 
& Sons send us from their Combe Wood 
Nurseries a large selection of out specimens of 
flowering shrubs, among which we note Styraz 
Obassia, a handsome shrub with large white, 
pendulous, bell-shaped flowers, and bold foliage ; 
Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, a Bosaoeous shrub with 
a terribly name, with elegant pinnate foliage like 
that of a Sanguisorba, hoary on the under 
surface, and with terminal corymbs of white 
Crataegus - like flowers ; Chionanthus retusus, 
an Oleaoeous shrub with shining foliage, and 
loose, pendulous panicles of elpgant white 
flowers with narrow petals; Comus Eousa, a 
Japanese species with large white or pink bracts 
surrounding the flowers; numerous varieties of 
Philadelphus, double and single, including 
"Manteau d'Hermione," "Boule d'Argent," 
P. grandiflorns, Ac. ; Magnolia Watsoni, hand- 
some alike in foliage and flower, the latter 
with a fragrance so powerful as to render 
it unsuitable for indoor decoration ; M. tri- 
petala, M. parviflora, M. Soulangeana, Car- 
pinus cordata, with handsome foliage and hop- 
like spikes of female flowers, together with 
other rarities and beauties too numerous to be 
recorded. 

The ••Eckford" Testimonial.— The con- 
tributions to this fund up to the evening of 
Saturday, June 3, amounted to the sum of 
JB38 16S. 

EremuruS. — Madame Oloa Fbdtschbnko has 
lately described, in the Bulletin of the Boissier 
Herbarium (tom. iv., 1904, p. 771), three new 
species of this genus which have been collected 
in Central Asia. Madame Fbdtschbnko herself 
cdleoted some of the species, and cultivates some 
ten of them in her garden at Olguino, near 
Mojal'sk, prov. Moscow. The three new species 
above alluded to are E. Eorshinskii, E. comoeus, 
and E. lactiflorus; of the last mentioned an 
illustration is given. 

The Pear Midqe.— We have already pub- 
lished information on this subject in the Gfar- 
deners' Chronicle, and we now note that a 
pamphlet has been issued on the Life-history of 
the Pear-midge (Diplosis pyrivora), by Waltbb 
E. CoLLiNOB. The publishers are Messrs. 
CoBNiSH Bbos., Ltd., Birmingham. 

The Paqoscope —Some time ago we called 
attention to this instrument as an indicator of 
the probable occurrence of frost even at a time 
when the thermometer is several degrees above 
the freezing-point. We advert to the subject 
again for the purpose of suggesting to the 
manufacturers that the water - cistern is too 
shallow, and that it is placed on the hinder side 
of the instrument, instead of in front, where it 
would be more accessible. If it were attached to 
a post, and not against a north wall, this objection 
would not apply. 

A "Country -IN -Town" Exhibition.— A 
very full attendance gathered at the flrst 
meeting to consider the proposal to hold an 
exhibition in the East End, intended to demon- 
strate what can be done towards the conversion 
of London into a garden city, or, at all events, a 
city of gardens. The meeting was held in the 
council room of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Association, J[iong Acre, with Canon 
Babnbtt in the chair. Letters of hearty 
approval from many representative men and 
women were read by Mr. Edwabd Owbn 
Gbbbnino, who acted as convener of the gather- 
ing. Mr. JosBPH Fbls, who has given the free 
use of a farm to the " unemployed" committee, 
sent with his approval an official report of a 
successful association in Philadelphia wl^ioh 
takes in hand vacant lots of land in that city 
pending their requirement for building jiirposes. 



and converts them into gardens, some beantif ol, 
and some profltable. It was resolved to hold an 
exhibition during the second week in July at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, kindly lent by the 
trustees for the purpose. The exhibition will 
include models, photographs, and designs of roof- 
gardens, streets and frontages beautifled with 
trees and house climbers, forecourts and back- 
yard gardens, waste-grounds converted from 
barrenness, window-boxes, climber-clad porches, 
archways and screens, small greenhouses and 
summer-houses, rockeries and grottoes, suburban 
allotments, railway-stations and embankments 
rendered pleasant with shrubs and flowers, and 
views of towns at home and abroad where 
successful floriculture has been made to brighten 
the life of cities. The Hon. H. A. SrANHoni 
was elected President. About twenty-flve names 
were nominated for the first council, and a 
working executive of ten elected, with Canon 
Babnbtt as Chairman, and Mr. E. O. Gbbbnino 
as Vice - Chairman. Mr. Cakpbbll Bobs and 
Mr. E. O. Gbbbnino were elected Honozazy 
Secretaries. 

Guides on Sale at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew.— Tn compliance with a request 
from the Director, we have pleasure in publishing 
the following particulars in reference to the 
publications issued at Kew, the prices of which 
have in most cases been reduced :— 

Key Plan and Index to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. 6th cd. 1904. Price 2c;. By post 2^(2. 

Official Guide to the Museums of Economic Botany. 
No. 1: Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms. [Under 
revision.] 

Official Guide to the Museums of Economic Botany. 
No. 2: Monoootjledons and Cryptogams. 1894. 
Price 4d, By pos^ 6d. 

Official Guide to the Museums of Economic Botany. 
No. 3: Timbers. 2nd ed., revised and augmented* 
1893. Price 3d. By post, 4d, 

Official Guide to the North Gallery. 5th ed.. revised 
and augmented. 1893. Price 4d. By post, ^d. 

Hand- list of Trees and Shrubs grown in Arboretum 
[excluding Gonifene]. 2nd ed. 1902. Price lOd. 
By post : Inland, Is, 2d, ; Foreign and Colonial, Is. 6(2. 
Part II. [1st ed..l Gamopetals to Monocotyledons. 
1896. Price 8d. By post, lOjd. 

Hand-list of Goniferse grown in the Royal Gardens. 
2nded. 1903. Prioe 3d. Bv post, 4id. 

Hand-list of Trees and Shrubs [2nd ed.] and 
Hand-list of Ooniferse [2nd ed.] in one volume, 
cloth boards. Price U. 7d. By post : Inland, 
Is. lid. Foreign and Colonial, 2s, 2id. 

Hand-list of Ferns and Fern Allies cultivated in the 
Boyal Gardens. [Under revision.] 

Hand-list of Herbaceous Plants Cultivated in the 
Boyal Gardens. 2nd ed. 1902. Price Is, 9d. By 
post : Inland, 2s. 2d. ; Foreign and Colonial, 2f. 6M. 
doth boards, price 2s, 6d. By post : Inland, 2s. 11a. ; 
Foreign and Colonial, Ss. S^d. 

Hand-list of Orchids Cultivated in the Royal Gardens. 
2nded. 1904. Price 8J. By post, lOd. 

Hand- list of Tender Monocotyledons cultivated in 
the Royal Gardens. 1897. Price 8(2. BypostlO^d. 
Hand-list of Orchids [Ist. ed.] and Hand-list of 
Tender Monoeotyledons, in one volume, doth 
boards. Price It. 6<2. By post, It. lO^tf. 

Hand-list of Tender Dicotyledons cultivated in the 
Boyal Gardens. 1899. Prioe Is, 8(2. By post : 
Inland 2t, ; Foreign and Colonial, 2s. Id. Cloth 
boards. Price, 2s. 2d. By post : Inland, 2s. 6(2. ; 
Foreign and Colonial, 2s. 7d. 

Mycologic Flora of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 1897. 
Price 4(2. By post 5(2. 

Money Orders to be made payable at the Kew 
Post Office to W. Watson, Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew. 

QUIOE-BOOK8 RECEIVED.— We notice on our table 
the Great Eastern Eailway Company's Tourist Guide to 
the Continent, edited by Percy Lindley. The book is 
illustrated and contains maps, and several new features 
are introduced, making Inls edition still more in- 
teresting than those preceding it. We should suggest 
that the reprinted letterpress be revised on the occasion 
of the publication of tiie next edition : there is, for 
instance, no longer a "comfortable little H6tel Tdta 
d'Or '* in the Rue de Lille at Ypres, nor has there been 
one for some few years past. 

The London and South- Western Railway forward 

%n. official lUastraied Quifit and List of Hotels, Boardbtg 
Houses, Apartments, and Business Houses, that should 
prove very useful to Intending travellers in the direo- 
tion indicated. A map accimpanies the publication* 
which treats of many beautiful and interestlnff 
localities. 
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(The EdUar dots not hold kimtaf regpomMe for Uu 
opmiom expre$Med Inf hds ChrrupoiuUtUi,) 

APRIL AND MAY FLOWERS IN THE SOUTH*' 
WCST^The diaaatrouB gale of the last day off 
April (which blackened ul the yovBg foliage) and 
tlM drying, eaeterly winds and abeence of xain 
experience for some weeks were adyeree to 
vegetation, bnt neirerthelees spring flowers have 
alforded a bright display. Cliantaus pnnicens, 
on a Eouth wall, has been a blaze of crimson, and 
ito %hite variety has aleo flowered well. Neyiusia 
alabamensis, which was much written abont some 
twenty years ago, but is now rarely naet with in 
gar^ns, prodvced its onrions flowers, entirely 
laieking petals, and with crowded white stamens 
fet in gieen bracts. The single Kerria, far rarer 
than its double yatiety, has boine its orange-* 
colotrdd flowers and Bbodotypos kerxioides its 
white blosioms. Among the other flowering shxubs 
that have been in bloom during the past two 
nsonbhs the most noteworthy have been Veronica 
ttollEeana^ at its best in mid- May, a plant over 
l|leet in heightand 7 feet across, growing against a 
wsdl, and bearing over 200 flower-sprays, Eome ol 
them 2 feet in length. It was a perfect cloud of 
lavender, a most fcesutiful sight. A bush of 
I>imorpheth€Q» Eokloni, 4 feet in height aoA 
^ feet through, which has been unprotected in the 
open for the last two- winters, is now charming in 
the sunshine with its countless white, violet- 
scented flowers. Olearia nitida is eo completely 
covered with its clusters of white. Hawthorn- like 
Woasoms i^at soaioely a leaf is visible, and ie a 
very showy €hrub; but 0. argophylla, also in 
bloom, suffers by eomparison. Solanum avicolare 
is beating t^e flret of its lavender^purple, golden- 
centred flowers, 2 inches across, to be followed by 
yellow, egg-shaped fruits ; and S. crispum has 
been smothered in blooAi for the past three weeks. 
Weigela (Diervilla) Conquete is a fine variety, 
bearing pale-pink flowers quite 2 inches in 
diameter. Another very pretty shrub is Peutsia 
ki^miieflora, which has borne its fksh-coloared, 
rcae-edged blossoms in profudon. Helianthe^ 
SMUk fomosum, formerly Ciatneb is daily ex- 
panding its bright * yellow, maroon - blotched 
flowers, and the rare Oistue ladanilems maon- 
latua (true) has opened its great/white elaret* 
spotted blooms fully 5 inches across.. Of Calceo- 
larias the charming G. vidacea and C. Burbidgei 
are now in flower. Towards the end of April the 
beaatiful palo sulphur-coloured Gladiolus tristis 
was in bloom. The soent emitted by the blossoms 
at night is delicioos. It increases rapidly by bulb- 
lets/ amd also by seed,, which is freely produced. 
In Mr. Archer-Hind's. garden I noticed hnndrcds 
of seedliDgs ooming up around the old clummL In 
a noted Cornish garden I have seen this GladiQluB 
nearly 5 feet in height, but with me it rarely 
exceeds 3 feet. IzioTirion montanum has been 
lovely for the past, fortnight. It is an improve- 
ment upon I. tatarlcum, which is growinp^ close 
by. Its flower- spikes reach a height of 28 inches, 
while those of I. tataricum rarely exceed 18 ihchea. 
Its floweraare larger and more freely borne, twelve 
elten being carried on the same scape, while I. tatar- 
icum seldom bears more than six, and is a fort- 
jiHght latsK in flowering. The Sparaaia and Im'as 
jhave been veiy gay, S. Fire King, scarlet with 
jpeUew eye, being eflMcially brilliant. Hemeria 
oo!Qh» hae been lovely, and Camaasia LeiehtiSni, 
over 4 feet in height^ haa had a telling efBset with 
its ivory-^hite flowers, while the curious Feather 
Hjadnth ^heliotrope-blue) imparts a pleasing 
[colour to the border. Bosa xanthimi, sjn. B. 
Ecffi, IS bearing its jellow flowers; enocmone 
dumps of Libertia formosa, 6 feet in height and 
over 6 fest through, are holding aloft hundreds of 
white flower-wanda ; BanuncuiuB myssanus has 
. been vew bright, and B^mannia angulata is bear- 
}a J its daep rose«coloured GloxiniaSlke blossoms. 
Bushes of Ag^ibtddk cceleatis have been blue with 
flower for many weeks, and will bloom well into 
the winter, as will Erodium pelargonifolinm, 
whi(^ here is in flower for nine months out of the 
.twelve. Linum narbonense has commenced to 
.show ita dear blue colour; Anthericom liliastrum 

ftganteum, its spikes of pure white blooms, the 
rst of the Day Lilies; Heraerocallis flava is 
in flower, and the earliest of the Peach -leaved 
bampaniilas. Backhouse's variety, has opened its 



great white bdls. This flne plant unfortunately 
proves to be of tender constitiition, acarcely 
increasing at all, being very different in thia 
respect from the vigorous, semi-douUe C 
Moerheimi, another excellent variety. Of dwarf 
plants Androsace lanuginosa, over S feet across, 
is smothered in blossom, and iBthionema pul- 
didlum hard by is blooming freely. Phlox 
divaricata is beautiful with its my4)lue flowers^ 
and other dwarf Phloxes, muk as the Bride, 
Vivid and nivalis are very pretty. Antirrhinum 
glutinoftum and A asarinum, hanging over xock8» 
are displaying their white-and-sulphur flowers, 
and the Sun-Boses, especially the double crimson, 
are very bright. Early in April Shortia galad- 
folia was- charming and is now followed by 
Ourisia ooeoinea holding doiena off its bright 
scarlet fiower-apikee, and by the Bam<nidiaa, 
growing in the chinks of the rocks, over iribioh 
Arenaria balearica spreads a trsoery of green, 
spangled with countless tiny white stara; 
and A. montana hangs its larger flowers. Ane- 
mone ranunculoides has borne its yellow blossoms, 
the orange Lithospermum hirta and the deep-blue 
L. prostratum are in full flower ; the dwarf Aster 
Stracheyi, earlier and larger than A. alpinus, is 
in profuse bloom; Diaathua Eaulie Par^ ia 
crowded with salmon-pink blossoms, and a* large 
patch of the pretty IHusy Alice is eoweredwitb 
dozens of its quilled blooms. Viola pQC«illati| 
alba was at its best three weeks ago ; but SUy- 
rindiium bexmudianum ia in full flower, .luid 
Morisia hypogssa is bright with its yellow Uoasoms^ 
and in a damp spot Clay tenia sibirica is flowering, 
Arctotis aureola robusta, growing at the top of a 
retaining wall, is bearing a number of deep orangO 
flowers nearly 4 inchea across, and A. aspera arbo- 
rescens, dose at hand, is also in bloom, as are 
Gazania longiscapa, 8 feet across, brilliant in the 
sunshine, Ajuga Bvockbanki, and the little night- 
scented Stock, Heroeris tristis. Of Saxifragaa, 
Guildford Seedling has been flne, and S. Maonab*- 
iaaa* 8. longifdia, S. pyramidalis, and others are 
in flower. Trop«olnm pentaphyllum has opened 
its flrst blooms ; and three annual^ that invari- 
ably spring up from self-sown seed^CoUomta 
ooccinea, Omphalodes linifolia and Calceolaria 
mexicana— are coming into bloom. 8, W. FUt^ 
htrbert, Cornwall, 

THE WEATHER AND THE FRUIT CROPS.-^The 
month of May, flne enough from » meteordogiciJ 
point of view, proved, to fruit-growers one of 
the most disastrous months in my memory. The 
strcmg Eoutherly gale of May 1 irretrievably 
braised and twisted the fruit-stems off the better 
sorts of Pears, and the drought* hot bus, eeld 
winds, and arid air, which prevailed through the 
rest of the month, wrought sad havoc among 
Ploma and Cherries. Aa a nesnlt it ia now 
certain that in this district there will be a 
shortage of all the best kinds of large fnuts» 
although common Applea promise well. Among 
small miits the prospect is not so bad. Straw- 
berries and Baspberries will be generally small, 
although the former may be a large crop. 
Carrants of all kinds promise well, as is also the 
case with the Loganberry. In general the fruit 
crops, will not be appredably better than they 
were in 1908, which waa one of the wcacBt ye«a 
on record in West Middlesex. 

T<if>U of Average {Normal Crop beinff et t imakd oslOO). 

Wall Peaohes, NeaUriaefH and Aprisots .... 120 

Orohard Peaches, Neotari&eB, and Apricots... 5 

Wall PeaiB and Phims 5 

Orchard Pears (dessert) 5 

Oinfaard Pears (common sorts) 40 

Orchard Plums (dessert) 10 

Orchard Plums (common sorts) 25 

• Orchard Cherries 6 

WaU Cherries (MoieUa)... SO' 

. Orchard Apples (dessert) 50- 

Orchard Apples- (cooking) 120 

Onshard Quince 1^ 

A. WortUyt UandevUU H<mt9, ItUyntHK Middlg^ 

A DRY MAY.— On May 1 1 registesed O-QS inch 
of rain; on the 2nd the same amount was re- 
corded, and on the 3rd it was 012 inch— a total 
of 0'28 inch. From then until the end of the 
month we had twenty-eight consecutive rainless 
days, when not a trace could.be f^nmd in the 



gKUge. On June 1, 002 inch was re eorded \ th» 
same on the 2nd ; on the 8rd 0*01 inch, aad. 
002 inch on the 4th ^ while at the time of writinfp 
all promise of the much-needed downfall seens to- 
have failed us. This is only 0*36 inch for 85 ds^ 
and upon all the b'ghter soils the outlook is inoBt 
serious. Some growers in this district wfll eom- 
meiice gathering Peas in a few days, and it ia 
apparent the orop wiU bea vevy short one,thoagha 
coBsidflnUe acreage ia devoted to thia vegefaiUs 
in the Yale of Evesham. The heavy soilsahowla» 
efleets of the drought where- th^ have been 
thoroughly cultivated, but even upon them the- 
i^t n^fTi is beginning to tell severely upon both froitB 
and vegetables. For cleaning foul land the 
seaaon is an ideal one, but all spring^hutteA 
teees are passing through ft great ovdeal. Sorfsee 
oollavation, mnlohing, and even watsring have 
had to be resorted to in many pUoes. K lu 
CmUie, En€Bkam. June 3. 

titnce writing^ the precedinrxvmaiks the 

long^denred rain haereached ua. We have had a 
steady eontinnoas downpour, which hasahieM^ 
exceeded halt an inch. The rain, has impzeml 
prt)apeots greatly. £. I> C. 



aCHIZANTHUS WISETOHCHSW.— Per 1 „ 

an effective aa well aa an eoenonieal display ia 
the greenhouse daring the qiring' and s mrn aa r 
seasons, there are few planta that can compsie- 
favourably with this. It is invaluable lor 
decorative purposes, especially to thh saiall 
lunateur gardener, as from a pinch of s^ed sow 
in the early part of the year plants can be easily 
grown that will give a vevy chacming eisetidr a 
laa^ period. In the horticultural tent at the 
^omereet Agricultural Show, held at Batib m 
May 9, Messrs. James Garaw^ &^ Co., of 
Clifton, exhibited a taagnifioent group of 
hybrids,' in producing^ which the variety 
wisetonensia had evidently been laigely rned; 
Not only were these plants well grown and of 
good bwfay habits but the individual flowerawere- 
larger and rounds than those ef the variely nea> 
tioned, while the colours were exceedingly ^wsied, 
and exquisite in tone, varying from pm^iataad- 
gold, mauve, rose, pink, and c;eamy-iiiBt& I 

Snderstood that Mr. W. H. Bannister, of Ote 
[ouse Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym. was the for- 
tunate hybridist. IT so he is to be congratnfattecL 
T. ChalUt, WiUon Hoass Gardens, ffaKsfrary. 

6REMUIIU8.— Three years ago, I think, &. 
Wallace, of Coloheeter, gave me the tabsr of sa 
EremuTua whidi he conaideEed to be* a fotmof 
E. Bungei, but which from its early fleweiingh^ 
proposed to call S. Bungei prsecox. The plant i» 
now well established with me. So far as I osa 
see it differs in no specific way flrom E. Bnngei,. 
and yet it flowers regularly very early, atabost 
the same time as £. robastus. The name, tiieie- 
foxe, seems quite justified It is a 9mtsfa> 
addition to the garden* and may serve aa the- 
means of giving us interesting hybrids. KL Foskrr 
8JUI/ord, June 5, 1905. 

THE KEW GUILD.— I observe that in the lepoxt- 
of the dinner of iSbe Kew GuUd, Mr. Watrat, the 
Curator of the Boyal Botanic Gardens^ is' slito* 
to have suggested that the eneigiea and jsAbmoO' 
of the Guild should be "exeztedon behalf of the- 
less fortunate of piof essional gazdenefSMU^^ ^ 
such a manner that their legitinkate grierancfla 
might be remedied" Had I been pasesat 1 
should certainly have raised my voice againstthe 
Guild doing anything of the kind I gave ny 
approval' to the formation of. the Guild in B9^ 
in a letter which has frequent^ been: deacrihedai 
its charter. I did so because I thevgfal ttel* 
would '* have the efltet of ceaaolidating ti»«ipfw 
ds eorpt which ahready eaiets amongst. eurjwy 
max,*' and I did not doubt that tins woala tt 
" of great benefit to the establishment." .1*^ 
my expectation has been realised,, and it is ror 
that reaison that I view with ^at re gret J ^ 
prowwal that the Guild, to use- its own wem 
should " dabble in horticnitaral pclitiea" Tha 
is depariing widely from^ its original yf^ 
and would« I am sure, affipet its mtareiw 
injuriously. The Guild from its start has never 
had an ofBcial character. It is a purely doniBS- 
tic, I might almost say a family afoir, con- 
fljied to those who have been atteohed to ffs 
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<vM>lishineiit Its aimttal gather In|^ I ha Ye alwuqra 
inautad was of a parely private character, having 
€or its principal object the opportimity ol 
bringing together old but often widely scatteied 
€riead8» and giving the younger generation of 
Ee^ men the oppoortnnity of seeing and making 
^le lusqnaintaiioe of the veterans. Soch 
rgatherings -are common in the Army and the Uni- 
v^nities^ and their charm and value lies in their 
ipnrely ittivate character. That in the case of 
"the Guild was destroyed when the practice began 
<i repeirting what passed in the Horticnlt^al 
Pxees. As this seemed to me to be a breach of 
•oonfidenee, it precladed my being present at the 
^linner this year. It appears to me to be little 
4skort of absard for those who have been connected 



who had at his back an organisation proposing 
to interfere between employer and employed. I 
should be rorry to see the Kew certificate re^ 
garded rather as a danger-signal thsin as a 
reoonunendation. No one is, or has ever been, 
more anxious^ raise " the status of gardening " 
than myself. But this must be done by raising 
the standard of competence. When the gardener 
is worth more he will get more. He must leam 
that diligent professional study and its intelligent 
application mil in the long run land him in a 
better position than mere adherence io rule^f- 
thumb practice. W, T. T^tse2ion-2>yer, Keuf, 
[The proceedings at the firat annual meeting of 
the Guild, as well as of all subsequent meetings, 
were reported in the Press. Ed.] 



souths sonUi-wdst, west, and eran eaiti and 
further on he states that the borders were hard, 
and faced southwards ! M let of us would suppose 
the border of an east wall to slope eastwards, and 
that of a west one to slope westwards. Now a 
south-^west border, getting the rainfall from til^ 
wettest quarier, would receive enough of the natural 
rainfall, not to speak of snow, to satisfy the needs 
of the Peach or any other trees planted on that 
aspect, excepting tne soil were light, shallow, or 
very porous, when wat^ might be demanded 
eai^ly in the spring and at intervals during iba 
summer. Much would depend on the lo<»lil^ 
the a^eet-of t^ garden, the part of the oouoEtiy; 
whether soutb, east, west, or north, which ar» 
matters that I touched upon briefly^ which everj 



FlQ. 154— ^VIBW OF MESSRS. CRIPPS' ACBBS AND OTHER PLANTS EJCHIBITED AT THE TEMPIA SHOW Ain> AWARDED THE ?BITCHIAN GOLD CI7P 

FOR THE MOST GENERALLY INTERESTING EXHIBIT. {See ante, p, 35Q.) 



-^th one establisliment to arrogate to themselves 
the task of ta3dng charge of the interests of the 
'ig^rdening profession at large. I am quite sure that 
Kew men would resent it if the attempt were 
•made by ^ose connected with one of the laree 
tiortionitural firms. In my opinion it is peouliai^ 
improper in the case of a Government establish- 
€nent. Persons in Government employ have to 
«erve under Ministers who hold widely diif ering 
j>oliti<ial opinions. The recognised discipline of 
the service precludes its members from engaging 
in active political movements, or from airing 
their political sympathies. T1»b proposed action 
would be embarrassiirg to the branch of the 
"Oovemment nesponsible for the administration of 
Kew, and would, I think, provoke hostility to it 
^elsewhere. It would also, I think, be injurious to 
the interests of Kew men. I do not think 
that it would be possible to bring the scattered 
-cmitB ef the gardening profession under the con- 
trol of anything like a trades- uQion. If it were, I 
think anyone would be shy of engaging a gardener 



MANURE-WATER AND PEACH-TREE8.— I tilink 
that had Mr. Ward read my article on this 
subject with more attention than he seems to 
have done, he would not have penned that 
sentence (see p. 824) relating to the cause " of short- 
lived, iMwe, unproductive, and stunted Peach- 
trees that are frequently met with." Moreover, 
how can he assert that " this condition of the 
trees is put down to every cause but the right 
one"? My knowledge of Peach-culture in this 
country is not so extensive as to enable me to 
define a cause in every individaal case, neither can 
Mr. Ward, without making an investigation and 
being sfforded an account of the course of treat- 
ment pursued for a number of years by perhaps 
different gardeners. In my article I distinctiy 
stated the necessity of affording sufficient 
moisture to the border in the period March to 
September. Mr. Ward begins to apply water a 
month earlier, but that is a matter of little moment. 
' The Peach-borders Mr. Ward alludes to, pre- 
v.fiumably those at Longford Castle, he says faced 



sensible gardener would natarally take noifie 
of, and to which he would mould his praotiM. 
As for the rain only wetting the snrlaee 
of a border, that state of things weoM. 
not occur if the crust were k^t in <a lofiae, 
friable condition by occasionally pointing it ovfr 
an inch or two deep with a digging-fork. I haye 
always made use of stout planks laid in a rofw 
about 3 feet from the wall, and by this means I 
have kept the soil from being undcdy consolidated. 
Modt giurdeners know that a lightly or uncroppcfd 
tree will run to wood as a rule, if it be heafthy, 
and to afford such a tree extra feeding is one way 
of increasing the evil of gross shoots and conse- 
quent unfruitf nlness. Why induce grossness at 
all, and then use the knife for its reduction f As 
for my advice with regard to the use of spa^ 
manure- water, jour correspondent errs in statittg 
that I advised its use on various crops in tile 
autumn, winter and spring, for in point of fact 
no season was specified. F. Moore. [Enough has 
been said on this subject. Ed.] , < ' -^ 
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FL0I1ST8' FLOWERS. 



EAELY-FLOW£BlNa CHEYSINTHEMUMS. 
' The earlj^floweringf Chrjaanthemtims as a sco- 
tion may be said to have commenced wifch the 
introduction of two yarieties of the Chusan 
Daiej — the foreranner of the Pompon type — by 
Mr. Bobert Fortune in 1846. They were eon- 
aidered by growers of the large-flowering Yarie- 
ties to be too small to command attention ; but 
their merits as pot-planta were soon recognised 
as the varieties increased^ and by 1869 the late 
Mr. John Salter catalogued fifteen Tarieties 
Uo6ming from June till October. 

The late Mr. William Piercy, of Forest Hill, 
who took great interest in the early-fiowering 
section, held that such a group was necessary if 
the Chrysanthemum was to be of any eervioe in 
the garden, the November varieties being in 
great danger of having their blooms destroyed by 
frost before they were well expanded. An old 
yellow variety namejijl Brin Drin proved to be 
early-flowering, and this with a dozen or eo 
others, apparently oL. Continental origin, formed 
the earliest group of such preoooious varieties. 

A remarkable advance was made when in 1879 
the late Mr. Bobert Parker discovered, during 
the summer of that year in a lady's garden in 
Wales, the well- known and still popular variety 
Mme. C. Desgranges. Mr. Parker was giren two 
plants of it, which he increased and was able to dis- 
tribute the variety. It was regarded as of French 
origin, and was believed to have been raised by 
Mons. Boucharlat. Then soon foJlowed its sports — 
George Wermig (yellow) and Mrs. Burrell (prim- 
rose). George Wermig appeared the very next 
summer after the introduction of Madame C. 
Beegranges, and with remarkable siomltaneity it 
was found to have sported in six other places. 
Later in time George Wermig threw a deeper 
yellow sport, which received the name of Mrs. 
Hawkins. The adoption of the Besgranges 
seotion for deoorative and market purposes led to 
the introduction of other early forms, and now 
the list of thoee which bloom in September and 
October is a very long one. Continental and 
home raisers have vied with each other in the 
production of acceptable varieties, while notable 
additions have resulted in the character of 
sports. 

May is the month in which it is advised that 
the early Chrysanthemums be planted in the 
open for garden decoration. Bat if this work has 
not been already carried out, anyone interested 
in them will still find the best results are secured 
by making a plantation of a selection of varieties, 
so as to afford an opportunity for comparison. 
The plan adopted by Mr. William Sydenham at 
Tamworth is a very good one. He has a series of 
beds, 12 feet or so in length and about 4 feet in 
width; these beds irun out at a right angle from 
a main walk, and each bed contains thtee or more 
varieties, planted in threes or half-dozens. There 
is of course a narrow path between each pair of 
beds. As Mr. Sydenham is an early-Chrysanthe- 
mum specialist, he has an extensive collection of 
varieties ; and as in planting- out he observed an 
alphabetical arrangement, he had varieties of 
tall growth and ilater in flowering in jaxtapoeition 
with those of quite dwarf habit and early to 
bloom ; th6 (ffect as a whole was confusing, and 
the tall growers hid from view the dwarf, 
compact pUnts. 

If the soil in which the plants are to be placed 
has not been previously dug over and manured, 
it should be deeply loosened and some well- 
decomposed manure worked into it. Many of tl^e 
dwarf eaHy-flowering September and October 
varieties are of a free-branching growth, and the 
plants siiould have ample space in Which to 
develop ; 3 leet apart each way is not too much. 

Some of the best dwarf varieties which bloom 
in August, September, and October, will be found 
in Bobby (w^te with pink lines), Carrie (deep 



yellow ; a perfect gem), GkMbcher's Crimson (bright 
chestnut - crimson), Doris Peto (pure white), 
Horace Martin (deep yellow), Jimmie (crimson- 
purple), Kitty (a very pleasing shade of pink), 
Mme. Marie Masse (lilac-mauve). Market White 
(white), Mrs. A. Willis (yellow, striped red), Mrs. 
Mollinson (bright bronzy-yellow), Mytchett Pink 
(pink), Mvtchett White (white), Norbet Pnvrez 
(golden salmon), Polly (deep orange and amber), 
and Satisfaction (ivory-white). The foregoing' 
vary in height from 1 foot to 3 feet. 

Among the Pompon varieties are several which 
bloom as early as June, and in July and August ; 
they are generally dwarf and make charming 
bushes heavily laden with blossom, so free are 
they generally. R, X>. 



SOCIETIES, 

— • 

THB BOYAL HOBTIOULTUBAL. 
Solentiflo Committee. 

M.\T 2i.— Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S. (in 
the chair), Rev. W. Wilk«, M.A., Professor Boulger, 
Dr. M. 0. Cooke, Measrs. Saunders, Gussow, tr<A:8dell, 
Maasee, Douglas, Worsley, Holmei, and Chittenden 
(Hon. Secretary). ' . 

Shoots of Yew injured,— Br, CooKB reported that 
the injury to these shoots, shown at the last meeting, 
was due to the interference with the proper perform- 
ance of their functions by the presence of a complete 
covering of the alga, Pleurococcus vulgaris, on their 
upper surface. 

Diseased Cwsumher Leaves.— Mr, I^ssss reported 
that the leaves sent to the last meeting by Mr. Terry 
were attacked by the fungus Ccrcospora mclonis, 
Cooke. 

Raspberry Moth,— ^Ir, Saundbrs reported on some 
shoots of Raspberry in which the buds had failed to ' 
grow : — "The buds on the Raspberry were attacked by 
the caterpillars of a small moth, the * Raspberry -moth ' 
(Lampronia rubiella) (see fig. 118, p. 288). Any of the 
canes which are badly infested should be cut out at once 
and burned ; if only a few buds are affected they should 
be picked off and treated in the same way ; in doing this 
however be sure that the grubs are not left in the cane. 
The moths lay their eggs in the flowers of the plants, and 
the young caterpillars make their way into the core of 
the fruit, where they do not appear to do any harm. 
Later on they let themselves down by silk threads, or 
crawl down, to the sto<d of the plant, where they 
hide among dead leaves or rubbish in cracks of the 
soil, or in some inequality in the bark of the canes, 
&o. Each then spins a thin silken cocoon round 
itself, and in this position passes the winter; in 
March, earlier or later according to the season, they 
leave their winter quarters and crawl up the canes and 
make their way into the base of the buds. When 
fully grown they form a chamber in the pith of the cane, 
in which they become chrysalides, from which the 
moths emerge in about three weeks. During the winter 
the stools should be thoroughly cleaned, and all rubbish, 
dead leaves, &&, carried away and burnt. They should 
then be earthed up, which should prevent any cater- 
pillars still in the stools from ascending the canes, the 
bases of which should be painted with a thick solution 
of paraffin emulsion as a further safeguard.'' 

Scale on Cotoneaster.—Vir, SacndBbs also reported 
on insects on Cotoneaster sent by Mr. Bunyard : 
''These are badly attacked by the 'MusseLsoale' 
(Mytilaspis pomorum), and to a less degree by the 
' brown Peach-scale' Lecanium persicsp var. sarothamni). 
I should cut out as many of the infested branches 
as can be spared, and then towards the end 
of May .and again early in June spray with 
paraffin emulsion, taking care that the insecticide 
reaches the back of the shoots that are against the 
wall ; another sprajing might be given with advantage 
about the middle of Tune. The particular reason for 
spraying at this time of yeai* is to destroy the young 
insects as soon as they b^in to leave the shelter of the 
scale of their mother, and to find fresh quarters for 
themselves. If it were not an evergreen plant, I should 
recommend spraying with a caustic alkali-wash in the 
. course of the winter, but a good spraying with paraffin 
emulsion then could not be otherwise than beneficial, 
and it would prove more efficacious if the plant were 
protected by a mat afterwards, to prevent the 
insecticide being washed off by the rain," 

^ew Primulas, — The following newly -introduced 
rrimulas from Western China were exhibited by 



Messrs. J. Vectgh k Sons :— Primula vittata. Bureau et 
Franchet ; P. defleza, Duthie ; P. nivalis farinosa, 
Schrenk; and P. Cockburniana, Hemsley. On tb» 
motion of Dr. Masters, seconded by Mr. Douglas, a 
Botanical Certificate was unanimously awarded W 
P. Cockburniana, a Chinese species bearing flowers of an« 
oran^-colour, reminding one of the colour of Hieracioia 
aurantiaoum, quite a novel colour in Primroses. 

Double-colaured Spathe in Richardia EUioUanat, 
and quite distinct in colour from any previously knovm 
Primrose. — Mr. Batcheldbb, of Ipswich, sent photo- 
graphs of a p!ant bearing a second spathe completer 
coloured yellow, unlike those usually exhibited, where- 
the second spathe has usually a large yellow Uoteh. ' 

Seeds from Caucasus.— 'ULr. S. Hogg sent seeds of 
Lablab vulgaris and Staphylea colchica, requesting thc- 
names. 

Diseased Potatos.—'Slr. Z. Gray, F.R.H.S., sent 
Potato tubers badly affected by the black scab dlsetse, 
which has spread so much in this country lately. 

Laurel leaves injured. — Mr. Saundebs showed some- 
leaves of Laurel, each of which contained large numbers 
of holes. Dr. Cooke undertook to examine them. < 

PhyUocaetus.—^T, Worsley showed several. finc^ 
forms of Phyllooactus, and remarked upon the difficulty 
there is in fixing the origin of the garden Cacti. It 
appears that two very unlike species are sent out. 
tinder the name Phyllocactus crenatun, one hwang 
scales up to the base of the flower, the other havisg a. 
long naked ovary. Garden forms appear to show- 
very little trace of the latter character. It was decide<& 
that at a future meeting the question of the origin ofii 
these forms should be brought forward. 

Cereus amecacnsis.—'SiT. Worslby also showed a 
flower of this very fine white- flowered species froici 
Mexico. 

BBITISH GABDENEB3' 
ASSOCIATIOI7. 

Juke 1. — The first annual meeting of the members* 
of the British Gardeners' Association was held in thc- 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., on> 
the above date. Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S., presided., 
and there were upwards of sixty members present 
It was generally agreed that tlie attendance would 
have been greater if the meeting had been held on the- 
previous day, as many of the country visitors to* 
the Temple Show had returned, and the exhibitonti 
were busv at the time packing their plants for trans- 
mission &ome. Dr. Masters congratulated the Asso- 
ciation on the progress that had been made during the- 
year. He felt every confidence that the objects of tbe^ 
Association were good, therefore the members should 
not feel discouraged, for eventually those objects wonldl 
triumph. They sought to benefit themselves, but 
would rigorously refrain from injuring others. 

Mr. Geo. Gordon, Chairman of Committee, theD 
moved the adoption of the following report, which ws» 
seconded by Mr. W. Dallimore, supported by Mr. K F. 
Hawes and Mr. K. Drost, and carried unanimously. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
At a public meeting of gardeners held in the Ewes 
Hall, Strand, on June 1, 1904, it was resolved to form* 
a British Gardeners' Association on the lines indicated 
in the prospectus, and a Committee of Selection m 
appointed to conduct the work of organisation. Thi» 
Committee consisted of the following gentlemen:— 
Messrs. Gordon, Curtis, Divers, Drost, Jordan^ Pearaoo,. 
F. K. Sander, J. Weathers, G. H. Hack, W. P. Wr^jht,. 
B. J. Frngbrooke, Witty, Lawson, Leech, Oadman, 
Cloie, Brooks, Newberry, T. H. Candler, Isbell, Taylor,. 
Hales, T. Winter, W. J. Bean, Stocks, and Watwn. 
The Aasooiation is greatly indebted to the Horticnlfcaril 
Club for permission to use the Club Room at the Hotel 
Windsor for Committee meetings. After a year's 
operations the Association has developed slowff bvt 
st^kdily in the direction generally desired. Twenty- 
eight public meetings have been held and addressed of 
delegates from the Committee in horticultural centres 
throughout England and Wales. The result of thes^ 
meetings has been in many cases the formation of t 
branch of the Association, and further development in 
this direction only awaits the stimulus of the £xecutiT» 
Council. The number of members enrolled up to 
May 26 was 632. These are distributed throughout 
the country as follows : — ^England, North, 131 ; Eng- 
land, South, 332 ; Wales, »S ; Scotland. 48 ; Ireland, 
16 ; Colonies and abroad, 7 ; total, 632. [Not National 
distribution :— There are, for example, many moic- 
Scotch members than the above table mdicates.] 

It is interesting to note that by far the majority of 
the members at present are employed in private 
gardens, whilst only very few of the many thouMnds 
engaged in commercial gardening have as yet joined.. 
This is no doubt largely due to the difficulty of maldn£ 
the Association and its alms known to these men ; and 
• also, it is to be feared, to the opposition some nursery.- 
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men have shown to the AModation, an opposition 
which has gone so far as to forbid their employit to 
take any part in the movement. It is to be regretted 
that not a few head gardeners have displayed the same 
kind of antagonism to the Association, evidently from 
a belief that its operations would interfere with them 
in the control and management of their charges. The 
exact classification of the gardeners who are now 
members is as follows :— Head gardeners, 273 ; single- 
banded gardeners, 33 : foremen, 121 ; journeymen, 107 ; 
curators, park superintendents, lecturers, pressmen, 
36 ; nurserymen and nursery foremen, 60 ; disengaged, 
12; total, 632. 

The expenses incurred by the Committee in the work 
of promotion have been almost covered by donations 
received for the purpose. In addition to the meetings 
held the Committee have distributed a large number 
of pamphlets, application forms, and rules, but the 



Statkmbnt op Aooounts. 
Beceiptt, 

Donations to Promotion Fund 
Registration Fees and Subscriptions 

Expenditure. 
Printing, Typing and Stationery ... 

Postage 

Delcjgates' expenses (Travelling, kc) «, 

Hire of Halls 

Expenses of Yorks Branch , 

Carriage ... 

Returned Fees to rejected Candidates 



Balance 



£14a 



promotion of the movement in the provinces special 

mention ' should be made of Mr. H. A. Pettigrew, 

£, s, d, Cardiff ; Mr. W. Hall, Sunderhmd ; Mr. W. L. Deed- 

(^4 man, Birmingham; Mr. A. Gaut, Leeds; Mr. 6. 

158 7 6 Carver, Leeds ; Mr. A. G. Chalice, Plympton ; Mr. D. 

Bliss, Swansea ; Mr. J. Coutts, KiUerton ; and Mr. C. 

Girdham, Altrincham. i.'~ \ 

The support accorded to the movement since its 

initiation by the horticultural press has been most 

gratifying. This alone should satisfy doubters as to 

the necessity for an Association, and the genuineness of 

the present effort. Many employers, amongst them the 

Right Hon. J. Chamberlain and Lord "Windsor, have 

expressed their sympathy with the movement, and their 

belief in its power for good. Mr. Chamberlain wrote : — 

"Hitjhbury, Moor Green, Bii/\ninghafn, 

£78 12 Sir,— I am desired by Mr. Chamberlain to 

acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 20, 
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Fig. 165.—yi£W of a pobtiok of messbs. cctbubh's rookeby exhibited out-of-doobs at the temple show. 

(See Report in our last Ueue.j 



have found poor results arise from the distribution of 
printed matter alone. The firmly- rooted belief of the 
majority of gardeners that association and co-operation 
can do nothing to improve their condition or raise the 
status of their calling cannot easily be shaken. It is 
evident that only when this Assodation has demon* 
strated its capacity for usefulness will the great body 
of professional gardeners actively support it. To do 
this effectively funds are urgently needed. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, appeal for the liberal support of 
those who are in a position to afford it. If £1,000 
could be obtained it would enable the Executive 
Council to commence operations on a scale that would 
command respect, and the British Gardeners' Associa- 
tion would then, undoubtedly, in a short time, take its 
place among those excellent organisations which in this 
country have done and continue to do so much for the 
industries they represent. An office in London and a 
paid Secretar3' must be provided before any satisfactory 
advance can be looked for. Up to the present the 
donations promised amount to £81. 



Donations Promised. 





£ 8, d. 


A Friend 


' 26 


F.Sander 


20 


R. Sydenham 

H. J. Cutbush 


10 


10 


Miss Y. T. Forster (2nd donation).. 


10 


W.J. Bean 


6 


R.P. Ker 


10 



£81 . 

Is it possible that amongst the weathy patrons of 
horticulture there is not one who is sufficiently in 
sympathy with its workers and the effort now being 
made to better their condition to induce him to advance 
the amount required to start us? Four thousand 
members would mean £1,000 in subscriptions and 
registration fees, and surely these would be forth- 
coming in a short time if only the Association could 
mi^ke a strong effort from a position of security. 

Amongst those who have been most active in the 



and to say that he cordially approves of the 
proposal to establish the British Gardeners* 
Association, and cordially wishes it success. ' 

Yours obediently, J. WuiSON. 
W. Watson, Esq." 
The want of faith amongst the gardeners themselves 
is a most deplorable element, but it lias to be over- 
come, and there is every reason to believe that it will 
disappear as the objects of the Association become 
better known. 

The election of an Executive Council was conducted 
in a mannir calculated to give general satisfactioD, the 
following circular letter and Ust of candidates being 
posted to every member of the Association. The list 
mduded thirteen private gardeners, so that members 
Igreferring an Executive composed of private gardeners 
only could have their choice. It is significant that no 
one selected private gardeners exclusively. The voting 
- paper is reprinted below, the elected candidates being 
marked with an asterisk. Only 362 voting papers 
were returned. June 1, 1906. 
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•• EVEC^K OF EXECrXTTK COUNCIL, 

JOa^ft' 8m-:-The Omiinittee of Selection, having 
46ci<)^ ^ proceed to the eleotiqii of an Executive 
Coiwieildii aeoordanoe with the directioB8 stated in the 
ppoHpeefeiui, b«g to flubmit herewith a list of members 
who are willing to serve on the CounciL They all 
<wid0 within a sikort disAanoe of London and 
•ce.tthentfore ia a position to attend the meetings* 
•3^011 Ate invited, to matk in the list the names of the 
"tivLve^aodida^es >'tou prefer, and, for your votes to be 
jreoQrd0d,.you wus^.retum it to me before May 20. In 
•dditifw to the .twelve members thus eleotod each 
•brattdb will have direct representation upon the 

A vftWc meeting will. be [was] held in the Memorial 
dSatt^ Ar^iMdon Street, E.C., on Thursda;r, June 1 
.(U«t day of Temt^ Bhoy), at 8 p.k. >V. Watbo^." 

Candidaibs fob Exeoutitb Council. 

dlctnbert of the Present Committee,— *T, H. Candler, 
Foreman, Warley Place, Great Warley ; *G. H. Clack, 
H..G., Putney Park, Putney ; ♦W. E. Close, Superin- 
tendent of Parks, Fulham; *C. H. Curtis {Gardfmrs' 
Magazine), 68, Whitestile Road, Brentford; B. J. 
Fr^brooke, Superintendent of Parks, Leyton; *G. 
Gordon [Oardencn* Magazine), Priory Road, Kew ; 
Vi Lawson, H. G., Horticultural College, Swanley ; 
*Bi. Hooper Pearson {Oardenert* Chronicle), 40, 
Brpcklebank Road, Earlsfield ; *W. Taylor, H. G., 
Tefvkesbury Lodge. Forest Hill ; *W, Watson, Curator, 
BoR'al Gardens, Kew ; *J. Weathers, Horticultural 
Tn4tniotor, Pymmes Park, Edmonton; *T. Winter, 
Superintendent of Parks, Marylebone. 

Qthcr Members Witting to Serre.—C. F. Bailey, 
H. G., Angley Park, Cranbrook ; J. O. Clarke, H. G., 
Tfa|e Poplars, Avenue Road ; J. Clark, Foreman, 
Messrs. J. Waterer & Sons, Bagshot ; *W. Dallimore, 
Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew; H. O. Etherington, 
Messrs. J. R. Box k Son, West Wickham, Kent ; 
J. Fulton, H. G., Grims Dyke, Harrow Weald ; E. F. 
Hawes, .Superintendent, Ro3*al Botanic Gardens, 
Re&nt's Park: P. J. Lucking, H. G., Hopedene, 
Hqlmbury St. Mary, Dorking ; W. McKechnie, H. G., 
Tlie Mole House, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames ; M. 
MeKieman, Foreman, Waddesdon, Aylesbury; G. 
Nc^ttage, H. G., MUl House, Bourne 'End, Maiden- 
head; C. Taylor, H. G., Ormeley I^odge, Ham 
Common; F. T, Woodfield, H. G., The Grange, 
Nether Street, Finchley. 

Onli/ ttvelvc names must he marked. 

{The asterisk (*) signifies the successful candidates.) 

Mr. J. Weathers, in the course of a few remarks, 
en^phasised the fact that the Association would not 
become a mere trades-union, and hoped that no one 
would be misled into thinking that ordinary trades- 
unjon methods would ever become the policy of the 
British Gardeners* Association. 

Mr. J. Harrison Dick moved a vote of thanks to the 
Committee, which was accorded; and on the propo- 
sition of Mr. W. Watson a vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the Chairman. It was fitting that 
thp meeting should terminate with an acknowledgment 
of (the generous and disinterested efforts Mr. Watson 
hafs'made on behalf of the objects of the Association, 
ho having done very much more work than any other 
pejrson. On -the proposition of Mr. Jordan (Hyde 
Parl^,. a hearty vote of 'thanks was therefore accorded 
hi^ 

80CI£t£ NEEBIjANDAISE D'HOBTZ- 
CUIiTUBB BT DB BOTANIQUE. 
lAa* a JioeetiDg in May of the above Society at 
Aiqatmdtm, the Floral and Botanical Committee made 
the following awards :— First-class Certificates for— 
1.' Iris X Jtmo, new plant, obtained from seed by 
M. P. W. VoKT, nurseryman, of Overvecn, near 
Haarlem. Floworp ^eey tinged with violet, veincfl 
with brownish-purple ; of good form. 2. Iris x Pollux, 
from the same exhibitor. Flowers violet mixed with 
grey and black, of good form and very floriferous. 
9- Qipexaua h^brida nana alba, from Messrs. Sluis k 
Qm)ffr».s^edflnien, of JSnkhruysen. Flowers pure white, 
plant dwarf and compact. 4. C. hybrida (of Cactus 
form),;|ffom the same firm. Flowers variously coloured, 

Setais narrow, prettily curved ; the plant dwarf and 
ecprative. . 5. Rhododendron hybndum Aalsmeer's 
RoqiTi, new.plant staged by M. K. Maarsr Dzn., junr., 
nurseryjnan, of Aalsmeer. Flowers deep rose, very 
^flpriteroyis and hardy. 6. Trollius Fire Globe, a new 
seedling raised by Mr. H. J. de Lano, nurseryman, of 
•Qfigate^^* 7. Pbaius.Blumei BanderJanus, staged by 
M. 0. J. KiKJUSBT, of Haarlem. Flowers browish- 
yellpw* lip purple-and-white. 8. L»lio-Cattleya 
My^H^a, ^rom M. H. C. Hacke, of Baam. Flowers 
rose:OoJloured, lip dark-purple, form excellent. 9. 
. LsbI^ purpurat^ maxima, from M. J. G. Ballego, 
nura^i-jman, of I<eyden. An excellent variety, with 
.largoTAQwers than the t^pe. 

A C/ortificate fif Merit was awarded for— 1. Odon- 

toglqssum Adrians Ashwortbianuro, from M. H. C. 

Hackb. Flowers yellowiah-wliite spotted with brown. 

Botanical Certificates for— Lwlia Latoua, from 



M. C. J. KiKKSBT, amateur, of Haarlem. Flowers 
orange-yellow, and lip purple. Alopecurus lanatus, 
from M. H. D. Wilunk yAK Collkn, of Breukelen. 
A very dwairf4>lant, greyish- white and downy. 

A Broose M!edal was given for a ooUeotion of hybrid 
Ctnerarias from Messrs. Sluis k Groot, and 
Honoumble Mention accorded for a collection of 
Odontofflossums in flower from M. E. A. Lbhman, of 
Amateraanw -and for Cypripedium barbatum from 
\M. F. T. BlOte, of Leyden. A. J. Van Laren, the 
Secretary. -^ 

•BOYAL BOTAinO. 

Jdnb 7, 8, b.— The sunmier hnrtisultiiral exhibition 
of the BoYid Botanic Society took place on the above 
dates. The weather on the opening day left much to 
be desired, the skies- 'Jbeing-^vercast and threatening. 
Fortunately, however, the rain kept off, and the public 
attendance was fairly satisfactory. The exhibition was 
an advance oa that of the mevious year, and embcaoed 
some excellent exhibits. The show was very compre- 
hensive, for in addition to excellent groups of plants 
and fruits, there were to be seen the best and latest 
devioee in hot- water heating systems, spraying- 
machines, irrigators, lawn-mowers, rustic summer- 
houses, glass structures, garden furniture, and a 
hundred-and-one sundry articles of garden utility. 
Exhibits of Roses were a feature, hardy plants were 
shown extensively, and the exhibit of Messrs. Rn'SBS 
k Son's fruit-trees was in the best possible condition ; 
indeed, we doubt if they have ever been shown better. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul k Son, Waltham Cross, showed 
exceUent Roses in pots and baskets. The variety 
tipencer, H.P., was in first-class condition. Pillar 
varieties were freely represented, including the hand- 
some Lady Gay and the Farquhar, whi^ somewhat 
resembles the last • named, the trusses being as 
floriferous as that variety, but individual flowers are 
rounder in shape (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Paul k Son, The Old Nurseries, Cbeshunt, 
exhibited a choice display of Roses, admirably staged, 
and occupying the end of one of the large tents. 
Standard and trained vaneties of such kinds as Dorothy 
Perkins, Crimson Rambler, mixed with such beautiful 
kinds as Conrad F. Meyer and Ulrich Brunncr (Large 
Silver-gilt Medal). 

Some nice cut Roses wero displayed by Mr. G. 
Prince, Longwortb, Berks. Boxes contained good 
examples of many of the better-known varieties, such 
as Bessie Brown, Mar^chal Niel, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, kc. (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. Chab. W. Brkadmobb, Winchester, exhibited 
vases of Sweet Peas and plants of Nicotiana Sanderss 
(Large Silver-gilt Medal). 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., 57, Stamford Hill, London, N. (gr., 
Mr. F. W. Thuigood), put up an excellent group of 
Orchids, among which Odontoglossums were a feature. 
A new Leelio-Cattleya, L.-C. Martinetta, was pro- 
minent. The lip is an intense purple colour crowned 
with cinnamon-rose-coloured petals. Some of the more 
notable plants were Odontoglossum Wilckeanum, 
O. Pescatorei, O. Ruckerianum, choice forms of 
O. orispum, &c. (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. B. S. Williams k Son, Upper HoUoway, 
London, N., staged a mixed group, havmg Gloxinias, 
Boees, Stocks, herbaceous flowers, Carnations, Ver- 
benas^ &o. (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. John B. Box, West Wickham, st^ed a bateh 
of herbaceous Calceolarias (Silver Medal). 

Menm. T. S. Wabe, Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex, 
showed a yory pretty group of hardy plants and 
flowers staged on the ground. The background was 
furnished with '* pillar " Roses in pots and tall spikes 
of Eremurus. The front was arranged in the form of 
three "bi^s." An adjoining taUe was also furnished 
by Messrs. Wabs with a collection of hardy flowers 
and tHberoufl-rooting Beg^mias (Gold Medal). 

Each end of one of the principal tents was occupied 
with a group of Caladiums, staged respectively by 
Messrs. nip, pf West l^orwoiod, imd ]by. Messrs, 
Laino, of Forest. Hjll. Messrs. Pekd*s group con- 
tained well-grown plimts. Messrs. Pked also displayed 
a large collection of Gloxinias (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. John X^a^ing ^Soms, Forest Jlill, London, N., 
showed .some excellent Caladiums. The foliage was 
not pf;laige s|tt, but. the ivloun} jand ahadinga wero 
nie^y devdoped. t£i^ bes^. varieties were Alcibiades, 
Triemphe de . Comt& Maj^ine. Hubert Koechlin, 
Ma^anie Groult (very handsome). The same firm also 
fille4 a<long ta^iile in the conservatory with an excellent 
collection ,9f -tuberous-rooting Begonias. The variety 
Sir Howard Vinoef^^ is ^> ren\iarkably .handsome 
*' scarlet;" White Lady is a commendable "white." 
Sin^e varieties were freely represented (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. W. k J. Bbown, Stamford and Peterborough, 
exhibited A collection, of groenho^use plants comprising 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums (among which the *' Cactus ' 
type was prominent), Verbenas, Roses, Statices, kc. 
Statics Bonduelli (jeUow) is a nice plant (Laige S'lver 
Medal). 

Messrs. Hugh Low k Co., Bosh Hill Park Nur- 
series, Enfleld, shovsed a mixed collection of 
plants, leaving CsiEnation^, Caiadiumi^ Niootiana 
Sanderaa, Epacris, Ferns, Metrosideros floribunda, 
kc. Of Carnations, Liberty, a large scarlet *'tree," 



is a new variety. Some good Orallids were showa. 
Cypripedium grande was excellent : a large plant of 
Oymbidium Lowii was prominent (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Watkins k Simpson, Tavistock Stnsti 
Covent Garden, London, exhibited a miseeUansoBi 
opllection of greenhouse plaots (Silver-gilt Medal). 

Mr. B. RA881IU88KN, Eastvllle Nurseries, Waltlss 
Gross, exhibited Petunias and Sweet Peas (Bilvu 
Medal). 

Moflsn. Babb k Sons, King Street, OoveatGard*, 
London, exhibited a large display of hardy flo«si% 
indnding Lupines, Irises, Peonies, Gladioli, PopM 

rethrums, ke. On the opposite table Messrs. Bais 
' yed a laige obUeetion of dwarf trees in lascv 

pots (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Wh. Cdtbubh k SoH put up a very aitisli. 
eaUy-^rraoged group of Carnations relieved wUh anifl 
Palme and Bfaidenhair Ferns (Large Silver-gilt U*^\ 

Messrs. Gio. BOTSS k Co., Aylestone Nuiteries, 
Leicester, exhibited border, tr^, and Mafanainn 
Oamations (SUver Medal). 

Messrs. Sandkb k Sons, St. Albans, exhibited their 
new hybrid Niootianaa, the colours of which are w 
greatly admired. 

Messrs. RBAJfSBarroM k Co., Alderboroogh iNor- 
series, Geashill, King's Co., IreUnd, broui^t a 
collection of Anemones of the St. Brigid and other 
varieties (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. John Watebbb k Sons, Ltd., Bmhot, 
Surrey, are making their usual displsj^ of Rhododen- 
drons. The flowers were in first-class conditi«^ and 
were a feature of great attraction. The whole ii 
displayed under one huge roof, and can be viewed 
without disooraiort (Laige Gold Medal). 

The long corridor was entirely occupied with groapi 
of ornamental foliage plants, relieved here and there 
with a number of lowering subjects, such as Bhodo- 
dendrons, Roses, Clematis, &c. . Mr. David Blbbkll, 
Essex, staged two large banks of these plants, having 
Maples, ornamental Conifers, coloured Oaks, Elnii, 
Beech, Vitis, &c The design was in good taste, sod 
finished with a pleasing ed^g of Euonymus latifoliiu 
and moss (Gold Medal). *> '. 

Mr. L. R. Rcsskll, Richmond, Surrey, showed 
ornamental trees and shrubs, staging the plsnts on 
both eides of the walk. Maples, I vies," Elders, Oab, 
Hollies, Aralias, Euonymus, and similar subjects com- 
prised the collection; Olearia Hastii, Oeanothos, 
Clematis, &c, occupied the foreground (Lacge Silver- 
gilt Medal). 

Mr. A. R. Upton, Guildford, Surrey, staged a col- 
lection of alplnes and hardy plants (SUver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Gbo. Jackman k Son, Woking Korseiy, 
Woking, Surrey, displayed some good hardy- plants 
and cut flowers. We noticed Cistus formosos and 
Rubus xanthocarpus. Such subjects as Irises, Lupines, 
Oriental Poppies, Aquilegias, Pyrethums, &&, com- 
prised the main features (Large Silver Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, showed a lange 
batch of herbaceous flowers. Irises, PyreUmmu, 
Poppies, Liliums, Gladioli, &c. (Silver-gilt MedliV. 

Mr. Alios Pbbbt, Winchmore Hill, London, N., 
exhibited a collection of hardy plants, Irises, lihams, 
Papaver orientale, Incarvillea Delavaji, Ostrowi-kia 
magnifica, Saxifragas, Eremurus, kc. Phlox ovata was 
noticed flowering in a pan (Large Silver-gilt Medal). 

Messrs. Wallace k Co., Eilnfield Nurseries, Col- 
chester, showed many excellent hardv and border 
plants. Heucheras were a feature. Papaver hract^ 
atum was represented in many choice varieties, amoog 
which was one with an immense flower of an oniqne 
colour, which can best be described as a very palashade 
of salmon. To mention the many other beantifal 
things would require more space than is atourdiq[M»], 
but we may include Plantago maxima, a new specie^ 
not unlike a small Eremurus himaUioos. Hsiidieii 
Kilnfield White has large raoemes of ersanV'*^^ 
coloured flowors. Iris pallida Junmiia and L p. 
dalmatica are two good Irises. Pentstemon glabv 
cyananthus is a new "break," the flowers of which 
aimroximato toa gentifn-bltte colour (Silver-gilt Medal]. 

Messra. T. Rivers k Son, Sawbridgeworth, staged a 
collection of fruiting trees in pots. The plants were 
arranged in the beds of the great conservatoi;^ and 
ahowed well amoi^t the baokgroand «f lall jNw 
kn. Peaches, Nectarines, Piums^ Gnipes,aiid Cbwnv 
were included ia the ooUeotioii. Foeter's Saedling aM 
Giadiska Grapes were shown well traiiMd on staaaa 
A phint of Sturt Plum was loaded with fruit, whik 
the fruits of Guigne Annon^y Cherry were haq^ 
in clusters. The Acwly -certificated Peach Peregw 
was exhibited in a basket (Gold Medal). 

Bir. S. MOETiMBB, Rowledge, Famham, Saiv9, 
showed Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatos. '^^^J^ 
Cucumber Delicacy was prominent (Silver-gilt ,Meaal> 
Mr. Geo. Hobday, Market Piaoe, Romford, m 
played Rhubarb from the open witl^petioleaol ImMMtf 
proportions. 

Colonial inroduce was shown \ry the AcsAMhOWW; 
FOB Western Aubtbalia, who staged sfnunv^^, * 
cereals grown in that Colony, some wwy. /teavilW 
looking Apples, and views of fruitfarmsi ^aw^w 
cattle-raobohes, kz. (Silver Medal). ^ 

The JBOTAX* BoTAifio £k>eixiT showed m fM» 
number of economic plants, . such las prudaea XWM 
fibres, coffee, drugs, food products, &c. 
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*t*HS Ati^BICTTIiTITBAL 6EtlI) TBADE 
ABSOCIATION. 

MAt 29.— The twenty-fifth annual dinner of the 
above Association was held on the foregoing dfite at the 
Holbom Kmtatiranti. Members from all parts were 
present, also several Colonial friends. The Chairman, 
W, Caldicott, Esq., J.P. (Worcester), in proposing the 
toast of the evening, *' Success to the Agricultural Seed 
Trade Association," said :— The decline of agricul- 
ture IS a very serious thing ; there has been a decline 
of something like 2,000,000 Wheat acreage during the 
last ten or twelve years, which means a loss to the 
National Revenue and also the profit aoontingfrom same. 
It has driven labour from villages to abready over* 
crowded cities. Speaking more as regards the toast of 
the evening, he was reminded that this Association had 
}ust passed its twenty-fifth anniversary. If it did 
nothing else — there is the settling of disputes by arbi- 
tration by its mem be .-s, sufficient in itself to commend 
it to an gentlemen who are not members. There is 
Ghe thing it does, that is the settling of disputes at a 
minimum of cost and a maximum of good feeling. 
It is a oDStly tiling to go to law over a small matter. 
lb might oovt more than the seed is worth. By being 
a member of this Assoeiation differences of opinion 
oaa be settled at a minimum of cost by experts 
and at the same time keep good friendsliip. There 
is one thing I should like to draw the attention 
of all gentletnen here— that is early buying. Some 
firtAs are only too alixious to rush in and buy to make 
• Miknhial profit of Ss. or is. irrespectively of the harm 
Ai>ne to imfmatmre ttarkets. I would suggest that they 
sikovld hold off until stocks accumulate, then help 
tkemsdves to get in at the bottom, not at the top. 



BOSBDXTUSS BECJttlViSl). 

HAirt.BY HoUTrcxTLTUKAL Fetb. to be held in the 
Ha&ley Park, on Wednesday and Thursday, July 5 and 
0» 1906. 

. NOtmlOHAMSHIRB HOBTICULTURAL ANB BOTANICAL 

dociETT's Annual Exhibition, to bo held in the grounds 
of the Arboretum, Nottingham, on Wednesday and 
Thiif!Bd«y, July 13 and IS, 19C5. 

WlHORBSTBS HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIlTy'S AUtUmu 

Show, to be held in the Guildhall, Winchester, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 14 and 15, 1905. 



TRADE NOTE. 

Mb. C. D. Wi8b has resigned the nianagoment 
of tie Toddington Orohai^ Company, and his 
resignation will take effect from Jnne 24 next. 
M^. wise will be sneceeded by Mr. C. S. Martin, 
triio for some years has held the post of assistant- 
nnnager. - 

MARKETS. 

dOTEVT QASJ>SIf, Jyme 7. 
[We'eannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us restdarly eYtsry 
Wednesday, by the kindness of seyerai of the prin- 
Mpal salesmen, who are responsible for the qnota- 
tions. It must be remembered that these quotations 
do not represent the prices on any particular day, but 
only the general averages for the' week preceding the 
date of onr report. The prices depend npion the 
quality of the samples, the way in which they are 

Kcked, the snnply in the market, and the demand, 
d they may fluctuate, not only from day to day, 
bnt often several times in one d^r. Kn.1 

ATwrase ^^cOsMOe Prices; 



Artichokes,01obe, 

perdosen ... 

Asparagus, bunch 

-^ Xtf ensh giant 
— ordinary, psr 

bunch 

DSrdwaj^per 



«.d.«.d. 

90-3 6 
06-60 
6 0-10 
5 O-IOO 

10-26 

9-0 10 

9^0 10 
10-1 
8 0-40 
36-30 
90-50 
60 — 
60 — 



-^ Channel Is- 
land 

— BnRttBh,p.lb. 

— Broad, n. pad 
|toetit)ot, bushel 
«aMi«es. p. tally 
eanrots, new ... 

r- jMMt^o ... 6 — 
OsQilnowers, per 

AOten 9 6-30 

Oress, dos. pnn. i o — 
Cucumbers, dos, 3 0-26 
Sudlve; per dox. 3 o — 
Greens, bushel... 9- 10 
Horseradish, per 

dozen bundles 8 0-10 
■bit, per dOsen.A 9 0-30 
Beaks, per doien 

bundles 4 0-60 

I«ttuoes,Cabbage, 

per dofeen ... 9-10 
"^ SBfiflish, Cos, 

)er dozen ... 10-16 
hreoBBKUootoe) 



60 — 



10-30 



per lb,.. 



s.<f.ad. 
Onions, Egyptian, 
per cwi. 

— Spring, dozen 
bunches 

Parsley, per doz. 

bnnobes 

Peas, Frame, per 

lb 6-0 10 

-Flats .., ... 8 6-40 

— English, bn». 6 0- S o 
Fotatos, per ton 60 0-70 o 

•^ Frame, lb 2f 8 

— Teneriffe,cwt. lo 0-13 

— Jersey, p. ewt. 18 6-14 o 
~ St. lialo, per 

cwtw u 6-13 

— Cherbourg, p. 
cwt 

Badisbes, p. doz. 

bunches 
Rhubarb, York, 
perdbzen ... 

— Nitural, dos. 
Spinach, bush. .. 
Tomatos, bundle 18 0-3J 

-*- English, p. 111. 5-06 

— Jersey, p. lb. 6» 6 

— Valencia, per 
case 10 0-19 

Tumips.new, doz. 

bun 4 0-60 

' Vegetable Marrows Mi 10 
1 WatererwB,:. per 
8-101 doz. bunches. 05-06 



0-11 
10^ 

1 f-io 

96-^0 
10-30 



naiEts In Poti» «Ba : ▲▼en^e^VHOleMle PHom. 

s. d. s. d. I 9. d. s. d. 

AraliaSieboldl, p. , Hydrangea, Thos. 

dozen 4 0-60, Hogg, p. doz. 8 0-13 

ArancariaezcelBa, i — Hortensia, p. 

per dozen ... 18 0-30 | dozen 8 0-13 

Aspidistras, green, i — paniculata ... 13 0-30 o 

per doz. ... 94 0-36 ' Kalosanth68,doz. 9 0-19 



— variegated, 
per doz. ... 30 0-49 o 

AzaIeaindiea,doz. 18 0^-30 
Asparagus pin- 

mosus nanus, 

per doz. ... 9 0-19 

— 8prengerf,doz. 6 0-90 
''- tenuissimuB 

per doz. ... 8 0-10 
Bedding plants, 

6toreDozes,eacn 10-16 
Beifonlas, tuber- 
ous, per doz. 6 0-90 
Boronia elatior, 

per dozen ... 13 0-94 
Calceolarias, yel- 
low, per doiieu . 4 0-60 
~ heroaceous, 

per dozen ... 6 0-80 
Cannas, per doz. 6 0-60 
Chrysanthemum 
coronarJum, 
double yellow, 
per dozen ... 8 O-IO 
Goteus, per dozen 3 6 4 
Crotons, per doz. 13 0-30 
CocosWeddelliana, 

per doz. ... 13 0-80 • 
Cyperus altemi- i 

folius, p. doz. 8 0-60; 
Dracsenas, p. dos. 9 0-34 o 
Ericas, per doz.... 13 0-30 
Euonymus, dozen 4 0-90 
Ferns, in thumbs, 

per 100... ... 8 0-13 

— in 48's, p. dos. 4 0-10 
Ferns, in 89's, doz. 19 0^34 

— hardy roots ... 10-30 
Fiona elastica, p. 

. doz 

-!- repeiB(B;p. doz. 
Fuchsias., p. €M>: 



Kentia Belmore- 

aoa, per doz... 13 0-18 
— Fosterlana, p. 

dos 13 0-31 

Lobelia, per. doz. 4 0- 5 ( 



Heliotropes, per 
dozen ... 



9 13 
5 0-8 
50-80 

40-50 



per doz. ... 13 0-18 
lilium Harris!, 

per dozen ... 13 0-34 
Marguerites, white, 

per dozen ... 6 0-10 

— yellow, dozen 19 0-18 o 
Mignonette. doa« 4 0-60 
Musk, Harrison's, 

per dozen 
Pansles, per box... 
Pelargoniums, 

per doz,. Show. 

— Ivy-leaved ... 
-^ zonal 

— scarlet do. ... 
Petunias, double, 

per dozen ... 
Rhodanthe, per 

dozen 

Rhododendrons, 

pei* dozen ... 34 0-30 
Roses, H.p.'s, per 

dozen ... 

— Crimson Ram- 
bler (large), 
each 

Saxifragapyrami- 

dalis, per doz. 13 0-15 
Selagloella, doz. 3 0-50 
Spirsea laponlca, 

per doz. ... 
Stocks, Interme- 
diate, per doz. 4 0-60 
Verbena,' Miss 

Willmott, per 

dozen ... .» 9 0-13 
-^ purple, p.doz. 8 0-32 

— scarlet, p.doz. 8 c-10 



30-4 
10-36 

90-13 
6 0-80 
40-6 
4 0-5 

6 0-60 

4 0-50 



9 0-18 



3 6- 7 6 



40-90 



Fmit : ATwace Wholesale Piloea. 



9,d, s.d. 



s.d. s.d. 

Apples, p. barrel 18 0-30 Graphs, Almeria, 

~ Victorian and dozen lb. ... 8 — 

Tasmanian, p. Lemons, per oase 7 6-13 6 

case 9 0-13 Mangos, per doz. 4 0-18 o 

Apricots, French, Melons, each ... 13-30 

per box ... i o- i 6 Nectarines, A., p. 

per case ... 3 0-89 dozen 7 0-19 

Banana, bunch ... 6 0-i4 — B., per dozen 3 0-50 

— loosener doz. 10-16 OTangiBs, per oase 15 O'-SO 
Chorries, per half — Murchi. case T3 0-!8 

bush 4 6-80 — Valencia, case 16 0-36 

— per box ... 10-20 Peaches, doz., A. lo 0-18 o 
Figs, per dozen... 3 0- 6 — „ B. 3 o- 7 
Gooseberries, per Pines, each ... 3 6-50 

half bushel ... 4 0-80 Raspberries, per 

Grapes, Alicante, lb 4 0-50 

per lb. ... 13-19 Strawberries, A., 

— Hambro, lb. 10-30 perlb^ 10-30 

— Muscats, p.lb. 3 6-40 B.. per lb... 06-09 

— Australian, p. — Southamptons, 

box 17 6-30 per handle ... 4 0-60 

Cut Flowers, fte. : Average Wludesale FMoes. 

s.d. s.d. , t.d. «.d. 

; Mignonette, doz. 

3 0-30' bunches ... 30-50 



Anemones, per 

dozen bunches 
Asaiea mollis, p. 

dozen bunches .60-90 
Bouvardia, per ' 

doz. bunoiies 6 0-80 
Oalla eethlopiea, 

6, dos. Uooms 3 0-30 
lliottlana ... 13 0-18 
Carnations, p. dz. 
blooms, best 
Amerlcanvars. 9 6-50 
^ sm&U'er do. ... 10-90 

— Malmalsons... 8 0-19 
Cattleya, per dos. 

blooms 10 0-19 

DendroblumWartt- 

lanmn -. .-10-90 
Sucharis grandi- 

flora, per dozen 

blooms 9 6-30 

Qardenias. perds. 

blooms 9-10 

Gladiolus Colvillel, 

per dz. bunches 4 0-60 
Gypsophila, per 

dozen bunches 8 0-50 
iris, Spanish, per 

doz. bunches 3 0-60 

— best English 
grown, dozen 9 0-19 o 

LUMSperbiiPCh. 9-16 
f.inwm candidum 10-16 

— lancifolium, I 
robrum and I 
idbum 9 0- 8 I 

Lilium longi- 

florum ... 16-26 
• tigrinum ... 16-30 



Narcissus, per 
doz, bunches. 
Pheasant's Eye 10-90 

— double white. 9 6-30 
OdontogloBsnm 

orispum, pr. dz. 

blooms 16-90 

Peeonles, dz. bchs. 9 0-40 
Pelargoninmsi 

S. dos. bnchs. 
how 4 0-60 

— Zonal, double 
soartot ... 4 0^ 8 

— salmon Apink 4 0-60 
Pbpnies, Iceland, 

dos. bunches 3 0-40 

— Oriental, dos. 
bunches .- 

Pyrethrum, dos. 

bunches 
Rhodanthe, doz. 

bunches 
Bosesi 19 blooms, 

Nii^etos .. 

— Bridesmaid.. 
•^ Kaiserin A. 

Victoria 

— General Jao-' 
queminot 

-^CMermet 

— Caroline Test- 
out ... 

— Liberty 

— Mad.Chatenay 4 0-60 

— Mrs.J.Ladng. 3 0-40 

— Sunrise 
Stephauotis, dos. 



.-60-9 



80-30 

30-30 

10-3 
30-4 

9*0-4 

6- 1 (f 
30-80 

30-40 
9 0-40 



10-90 



16-3 6 



Lily of the Valley, i trusses 

dozen bun. ... 6 0-13 ! Sweet Peas, doz. 

Msrguerites, whits, | bunches ... 3 0-60 

aos. bunches 8 0-40 Tuberoses, per ^ 

— yeUew,dz. faun. 3 o- 3 i dosen blb<nns 9-06 



Foliage : Average Wludesale Prioes. 
Asparagus piu- t.tf. s.a. 
mosus. long 
trails, each ... 6-09 
— — medium, 

each ... 4-' 6 

short sprays 

per bnoch... 10-30 
09-1 
9 0-13 



» Sprengerl 
— tenuissimus.. 
Adiantnm onnea- 
tum, per dozen 

bunches 

Cycas leaves. 



Fern. English 



40-60 
16-30 



dosen 



iglish. 
Dttnohi 



Grasses, hardy, p. 

doKen buticnes' 
ivytieaves.efrotise 

-T hmg trails, 
per bundTe ... 

-^ short '^gittonv' 

doz. benches 

Hoes, p6r gross... 

M«rtie; per dosesi 

iwinchflp.,. . ... 
SmUax, p. dozen 

trrfls'* ^!*. ... 
Hardy, foliage. 

(variouaX _^gwr 



s.(i. s.d. 

'3Ci 4 
l4!^ 9 

^10- 9 

10-10 
6 0-60 

8 0-^1> 

4e*«e 



es 8 0-4 I doSen' bunel 



iro-^ro 



REicABXs.- Indoor Sl>rawberrles are iMll anflWagi 
Next week there will be plenty from Southamjpton. 
This week the trade has not'b<sen so good for thMtf as 
was expected* The. wet weather and tbe iconiM 
holidsjiFs account for this% Good conslgameats* of 
Cherries froin Fmbce ardstfll arfttitfgt^Ts'o'lir Mw 
Strawberries in bsaketa. There sxispAehtt <o£ BticlieA 
Fi^s on (he market, mostly from Werthiug,, anA ^he 
prices are good, oonsidering the qnamitied atklnlme'. 
PInes'are a little Cheaper, owtng-to^eslowrtilide) 

■ Pomos; ' •'--• 

^ Dnnbars, 809. to 908. ; various, heme^fro^^ SOsi to 
rof. per ton ; seed In variety. 



PiPOWlEltf 

Pot Plants. 
There has been a veiy good trade done in pot plants 
during the past week, though owing to tbe rain some 
plants did not clear quite so well on Tuesday or 
Wednesday mornings, uood flowering plants for use 
in decorations are in demand, and there is a large trade 
being done in bedding plants. Tlie supplies continue 
to be abundant. Ivy-ieaved Pelacgoniams were never 
seen in better condition. Souvenir de Chas. Turner. 
Madame Crousse, and Galilee are the varieties fiost 
own, the last-named being the tmost 



eflfbctive. Show Pelargoniums are now verv.good. 
and zonal Pelargoniums are remarkably well flowered 
plants, the most showy variety of all .being that of 
Raspail. which might be described as a blaze of colour. 
Fuchsias are abundant ; it is remarkable that it is 
chiefly the older sorts that are grown. Royal Purplo is 
one of the best dark varieties seen, and Avalanche still 
remains a favourite. Ballet Girl is the fcest double 
whitOKMirolla'd variety. Lady Heytesbury remains as 
one of the best. Spirseas (Astilbes) are plentiful. Some 
fine plants of tlie variety S. astilboides floribunda are 
seen. Of Bydraneeas those of H. Hortensia having 
blue flowers make the highest prices. The hot weather 
has not been good for Verbenas, and tliesc are hardly 
equal to the plants sold a little earlier in the season. 
Mignonette is veiy good. Rliodanthe continues to 
be plentifiil, but the quality is not consistently good.. 
The yellow-flowered Marguerite Etoile d'Or is much 
better this season than usual. There arc some good 
dwarf plants of Lilium Harrisi, but the cut flowers of 
L. longiflonim being plentiful the plants do not sell 
well, verbeta " King of Scarlets " is now very flncaod 
there are a^so some good specimens of a purple variety. 
There are still some fine plants of Erica ventricosa 
magniflca and E. v. rosea ; K. Cavendishii is still pro- 
curable. Boronia heterophylla is good. Ferns, Palms, 
and other ornamental foliage plants vary but little in 
price. They are not quite so prominent now that so 
much space is required for flowering plants. 

Cot Flowers, ... .i .. * 
The demand for cut flowers is fairly good, and 'for 
choice material prices are inclined to advance. Much 
of the surpjusi however, which is- usually. oleared'iAut 
by hawkers, has been left over,' because scvei^r qsys 
were wet. and this morning at dosiog^iraernnsnTfe* 
mained unsold. Good Roses and Carnations havssold 
much better they they did rfe(heiitly. rd61and PdlJpreS 
are more t'ban plentiful. Liliumv are' aifvanatn^ itf 
price. Lilium speciosum superbum is very flne,^ut 
there are no good flowers of L. afufatum at the'mO'm^t. 
Imported flowers are praolically flniaiied'. foar^ the 
season. A. JI., Wednaday^Juncl. • ; . 



THE WEATHER. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken M the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. Height above sea - level 160 feet, Tlie 
following are the *'mean'* readings for tbe'yreeK 
ending June 3, 1905. 
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(For ctmtinuation of weather fee p. x.) 
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©bituarp* 

D. S. Thomson.— We have to record thedeath, 
on Taesday morning last, of Mr. David Stewart 
Thomson, head of tbe firm of Messrs. D. S. Thom- 
son k Sons, Wimbledon, Surrey, nurserymen, 
seedsmen, and florists. Deceased, who was in his 
ninetieth year, was probably the oldest member of 
the trade, and throughout his career Mr. Thomson 
won the esteem of the members of the trade and 
of gardeners generally. He' was upright in all his 
dealings, commercial and otherwise. Mr. Thomson 
was bom in the Ticinity of Stirling, N.B., but 
more than half a century ago he purchased the 
famous fruit gardens, as ttiey were then, at 
Wimbledon from the family of James Paxton 
(brother of Sir Joseph Pazton), who possessed 
them previously. 

Mr. Thomson soon commenced to establish the 
present nurseries, and made landscape gardening 
a special feature of his business. Later Mr. 
Thomson secured the freehold of nearly 60 acres 
of good land between Wimbledon and Baynes 



THB LATB D. 8. THOMSON, Wimblbdon, AOBD 90. 

Park, which he abundantly stocked with trees 
and shrubs, and other species of hardy plants. A 
description of this nursery 'twill be found on 
reference to our issue for November 8, 1902. 

Deceased leaves two sons, William Stewart 
Thomson and Henry David Thomson, who have 
both taken active parts in the management of 
the business for some years past. 

II8WER8 TO CeilE8PBIDEITl 

Bamboos : A. B. and Lord Mt. E. It is the habit 
of most of the species to die after the plants 
have flowered. From the desoription furnished 
of your plants it appears unlikely that those 
which have flowered will a^ain become orna- 
mental, and the best thing to do will be to 
clear them away. 

0ATBBPiLLA.a8 ON IvT : J, H. Edwards. Cater- 
pillars or larvse of a species of Tortriz Moth, 
closely allied to the Rose tortriz. Spray the 
Ivy with Paris-green, at the rate of 1^ o?. to 
20 gallons of water. Get it in the paste form, 
and use with great care, as it is poiEonous. 
Keep the water agitated during the process of 
spraying, as the substance is a heavy mineral 
and has a constant tendency to settle to the 
bottom of the vessel. Spray at once, ap the 
caterpillars are nearly full fed, and if necessary 
repeat the spraying after a week has elapsed. 
T m could also considerably reduce the pest by 
8 weeping the Ivy with a fly- net when the mothis 
appear. 



CoBBBcnoN. In the report of the Temple Show, 
on p. 316, ool. 1, our reporter inadvertently 
referred to an exhibit of Tree Carnations shown 

' by Messrs. B. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, as having 
come from Mr. M. Prichard. 

DiCHBOic Thobn : Sir B, P. The occurrence of 
trusses of red and white flowers on the same' 
branch is interesting, but not unique. 

Gloxinia : Warvoich. The Gloxinia is good, but 
not remarkable. The climber is Mandevilla 
' Buaveolens. The other plant we do not reoog- 
. nise. Send when in flower. 

London Clay and Vbobtablb Cultubb : HJ,8. 
London clay, being of a sticky, retentive, and 
cold nature, requires to be broken up to a 
depth of 8 feet at least. This is best accom- 
plished by what is generally termed trenchinfi*, 
which means opening a trench 3 feet in width 
and the same in depth, and wheeling the 
excavated soil to the other end of the ground, 
or where the work is to flnish. The next 
piece to the same width is then marked olf, 
and the soil from this area put into trench 
No. 1. Before this is done, however, the 
trench should be well lined with London 
stable-manure, and the soil, whilst being put 
into the trenches, should be mixed well with 
road-scrapings, sand, ashes, lime -rubble, and the 

• shortest of the droppings from the manure. If 
the subsoil is very poor, it should be allowed to 
remain at the bottom of the trench, but ei^n 
then it needs to be iotermixed with the in- 
gredients named above. Clay so treated will 
become much more fertile than formoriy. 
Frequent digging is one of the most important 
and necessary operations for bringing such soil 

' into a fertile condition, the consequent ex- 
posure to the weather allowing a freer access 
to air, heat, and sun. By thoroughly trenching 
the soil 3 feet deep good drainage is generally 
secured. 

MusHBooMS: C A. B. We cannot determine 
from the specimens you send the reason of 

. their failure. We should advise yon to make a 
fresh start. Clear out the old material, 
thoroughly cleanse the structure, and syringe 
the w^Mlwork and other surfaces with a rose- 
red solution of permanganate of potash, after 
which proceed to make the new beds. 

Namxs of Plants : A. C. Collomia coccinea. — 
T. 8. Pyrus torminalis. Wild Service tree, the 
berries of which are blotted like Medlars. — 
H. B., Norfolk, Maxillaria tenuifolia.— T. fT., 
QlamtM. 1, Allium moly ; 2, Omithogalum 
arabicum. — A Beader, We are unable to name 
such an incomplete specimen. Send when in 
flower. — Japonita, Durham, 1, Dendrobinm 
Parishii ; 2, D. crystillinum. — A, M, K. Coelo- 
gyne nitida. — Felix. 1, Bnlbophyllum Carey- 

. anum; 2, Maxillaria lepidota; 3, Oncidium 
barbatum. — B, A, 1, Adiantum caudatum • 2, 
A. concinnum; 8, Aspleoium bulbiferum; 4, 
Cheilanthes elegans; 6, Pteris tremula; 6, 
Selaginella WUdenovii. ~ Woking, Styrax 
officinalis. — Mrs, 8. Styrax officinaUa. — 
W, P., 8troud. Cynoglossum officinale, belong- 
ing to the Boraginaceffi. — F. O. O, Soilla 
peruviana. — F, 8, Syringa Emodi.— IT. 8. 8, 
1, Carex acuta probably ; 2, Parietaria offici- 
nalis. — F, L. 1, Alchemilla vulgaris ; 2, ComuB 
sanguinea; 3, Citrus triptera; 4, Griselinia 
littoralis; 5, Polygala vulgaris; 6,CytiBU8 sp. 
or hybrid. 

Pbach : Dr, 0. G, The fruit has fallen prema- 
turely because there has been imperfect stone 
formation. We are unable to say deflnitely 
what may have caused this, but in the cultiva- 
tion of stone fruits it is necessary to assure 
oneself that a certain amount of lime is present 
in the soil. 

Pbach Lbavbs : T. O, Tbe injury to the leaves 
has been caused by scorching or scalding. 
Employ more ventilation and examine the glass 
in the roof of the house to see if there are any 
faults that have the effect of focusing the rays 
of the sun. There is no fungus disease present, 
and we do not think the water is to be blamed. 

Pblaboonium: B, W, £., Usfc. The Pelargon- 
ium cuttings were too long and old. Th4!y 
were planted too deeply and possibly over 



watered. As to the Narcissi it wiU be better 
not to force them a second year, but to grow 
them on in the open and let tiie bulbs well 
ripen. 

Pbnnt Sbbd Packbts: The Qa'pe, We cannot 
_ enumerate special firms. Scan our advertising 
columns. 

Potato : J, T. 8, We will report on your gped- 
mens in another issue. The granules yo\i see 
are enlarged cells, not starch grains, thongh 
they may contain some. 

ShAPBS POB UsB in THB ToPIABT GaBDBK : i. C. 

You will be able to obtain these on applioation 
to some of the garden sundriesmen. See our 
. advertising columns. 

Thinning Applbs : Southern Oroieer, No hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down with respect to 
the thinning of Apples or other fruits. Cha- 
racteristics of particular varieties have to be 
considered, also the conditions of culture, and 
the nature of the soil in which the trees are 
growing. Much also depends on the number 
of fruits which set and their distribution 
throughout the tree. If Peaches are recom- 
mended to be thinned until there is only one 
to the square foot or half foot, and through 
bad setting parts of the tree are devoid of 

• fruit at alJ, the cultivator, being unable to re- 
arrange his fruits, would permit some of them 
to remain closer to each other than would 
otherwise be done, because the total amount 
of fruit left to be perfected would not be more 
than the tree is capable of ripening. So with 
Apples if a tree has set only a poor crop, then 
in instances where several fruits have set in a 

' particular truss it may be advisable to leave 
such unthinned. Apple-trees worked on the 
Crab stock and growing vigorously may be more 
heavily and more continuously cropped with- 
out impairing the constitution of the tree than 
can a tree worked on the Paradi£e stock. 
Trees that are thoroughly well nourished would 
naturally perfect a heavier crop than others 
that are merely pruned annually and the 
ground about them kept clean. For ev^ 
Apple left upon a single truss of a large fruit- 
ing variety, such as Peasgood's Nonesuch, two 
or even three fruits may be left of smaller f raiting 
varieties, such as Beauty of Bath, Worcester 
Pearmain, and Cox's Orange Pippin. The 
general effect of well-considered thinning is not 
only to increase the size of the fruits, but it also 
has a great influence on the production of good 
colour and quality. It tends also to promote 
regular bearing. Fruits which have been pro- 
perly thinned have the highest market Tuue, 
being much more profltable than a larger 
quantity of inferior produce would be. Oor 
Calendar writers endeavour to be as explicit as 
possible, but, as we have shown, they cannot 
advise you as to the exact number of fruits 
that should be left on a particular tree, unless 
they saw that tree. After stating the reasons 
for thinning, and the principles that underiie 
the carrying out of the work, the tesu*her must 
leave the rest to the judgment of the operator. 1 

ToxATOs : F. C, B, You have probably alfcided 
too much food, and an excess of water and 
heat, for the plant to perfect its flowers, which 
have been cast off before fertilisation. 

Wallflowbbs : B. and B. The specimens you 
send have been planted too deeply. The euih 
has covered about 6 indies of the main stem 
and branches. When so planted there is 
nothing for the plant to do but for the outer 
covering of the stems to assume the nature of 
the covering of the root and send out roots 
nearer the surface. Failing that the bark dries, 
and the plant also. Some plants are c^>able 
of adapting themselves to these unnatural 
circumstances better than others, but deep 
planting is bad as a rule. 



Communications Bbcbitbd.— E. G. (thanks for con- 
tribution to QardeDers* Orphan Fund) -Dr. Dammer, 
Berlln-The Earl of Mt E.-G. B.-C. Bros.-J. B.- 
W. R.— A T. 8.-G. P.-P. J — PJrat Garden City, Ltd. 
—P. G. V. & Co.-Secretarjr, York Gala-B. A.-Cliloris 
-C. T. D.-C. P.-8irM.Fo8ter-B. P.-W. A.C.-E.M. 
-H. W. W.-W. Hackett-Cactus-F. G. 6. (p»« 
week) -South Shields Horticultural Societj-A. B. w. 
-W. H. 8. 
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THE SPECIES OF MECONOPSIS. 

{_JFe are pleased^ in view of the gi'cat interest now 
cUtachmg to the genus in horticnUiiral circles, to 
lay be/ore our readers a Irief accownt of thr 
Asiatic species of Meconopsis from the pen n( 
the re^iO'jnized au4hority on the subject, Lieut. -Col. 
D. Prainj Indian Medical Service^ Director if 
the lioyal Botanic Garden^ Calcutta. Ed.] 

THE interest that has lately been taken 
in the genus Meconopsis, owing to the 
successful introduction and exhibition of 
some Chinese species quite worthy of the 
attention they have received, will remind 
gardeners that there are a number of Indian 
species of this genus. Some of these are 
quite well known in cultivation, others 
have been introduced to European gardens 
from time to time, but have failed to persist. 
Still others have not yet been added to our 
European garden lists. 

These "Poppies" arrange themselves iti a 
few natural groups, which are easily dis- 
tinguished. There is first of all the group 
'^Aculeatse," which takes its name from M. 
aculeata, of the North-western Himalaja, a 
species quite familiar to Eoglish gardeners. 
Another member of this group is M. 
horridula, known also in one of its forms as 
M.racemosa; this is really a Tibetan species, 
which only overflows into the higher 
Himalayan valleys along the southern 
border of Tibet. Though it has been over 
and over again introduced to European 
gardens, little success seems to have 
attended its cultivation. This is not sur- 
prising, considering the natural conditions 
of its existence, and it may be doubted 
whether any, save those who are in charge 
of the really alpine gardens in Central 
£uroj)e, can hope to raise the species suc- 
cessfully. The last meml>er of the group, 
M. sinuata, which is the representative- in 
the eastern Himalaya of M. aculeata, has not 
yet been raised in Europe. 



More familiar than the " Aculeatse" group 
is the group "fiobustae,'' which takis its 
name from M. robusta, a yellow-flowered 
species from Kumaoif). This has been fre- 
quently introduced to European gardenp, 
and pO(>sibly now exists in more tban one 
collection, though if so it would appear to 
be somewhat readily mistaken for M. p^ni- 
culata, another 3 ellow - flowered species 
which extends from Central Nepal to 



FlO 157.— MECONOPSIS ORaNDlS AS FLOWEIilNa IN THB 
EDINBOAGH BOTANIC OABDBN. {Ktduced OtlC-half.) 

Colour of flo'Arore dark bhie, with markings and BufTusion 
of purple. Siie of flowers, 5 inclies in diameter. 

r 

B^otan. Both species, as references to the 
literature of the subject will show, have been 
mistaken for M. nepalensis, a red-flowered 
spacies which considerably resembles M. 
paniculata in externals. This species was 
apparently known in English gardens before 
1830, but had so completely disappeared 
from cultivation till it was re-introduced by 
Sir George King, and flowered by the late 
Mr. Wilson ' at Weybridge, about. twenty 



years ago, that when it was successfully 
laised anew it was not recognised, but was 
taken for a red-ifowered form of M. Wal- 
lichii. This laist species is possibly the 
most familiar naember of the Eobustse group ; 
owing to the piie, somewhat washed-out- 
purple colour of its petals it is perhaps the 
least beautiful. But if one may judge fronv 
the material available, the floes t member of 
the Bobustse group is M. superba, a white- 
flowered species from' Bootan, which it has 
not yet' been possible to introduce to 
Europeaii gardens. 

The "Primulinse" group takes its name 
from M. primulina, a species from Bootan 
and Chumbi, with nodding, blue flowers. 
This species, which has not yet been intro- 
duced to European horticulture, is the only 
Indian member of its group. In China the 
group is represented by M. Henrici (some- 
limes also known as M. principis), which 
baa apparently been introduced to European 
gardens; and by M. Delavayi, which, like 
M. primulina, does not seem to be yet 
known in cultivation. 

The group in which most interest is bein|c 
taken at present is the group "Grandes^'' 
which takes its name from M. grandia. 
There are two distinct sub-groups within 
the Grandes—viz., one composed of species 
with one-flowered, leafless scapes, the other 
inclndipg species whose several - flowered 
scapes bear leafy bracts. Of the former 
sub-group India claims but one species, 
M. simplicifolia, which has long been 
familiar to European gardeners. It is a 
native of the Eastern Himalaya, but extends 
thenc<> into Southern Tibet. The other species 
of the Eub-group are East Tit>etan or West 
CbineEe, and of these the most striking 
is M. punicea, which lovers of Poppies had 
an opportunity of seeing at the reccat 
Temple , Show (see Gardeners^ Chronicle^ 
Oct. 22, 1904, flg. ISO). The sub-group, with 
leafy bracts on the several- flowered scapes, 
includes two species only ; one of these is 
M. integrifolia, the yellow- flowered species, 
whose recent introduction has been so 
warmly] atd so deservedly welcomed (see 
Supplementary Illustration to the Gar- 
deners' Chronicle, October 1, 1904) ; the other 
is M. grandis, from which the group takes 
its name. This has been in cultivation now 
in England for a number of years, but as 
it apparently has the bad taste not to care 
for the atmosphere of London, it has not 
provoked so much remark as M. integrifolia 
[see fig. 157. Mr. Harrow, to whom we are 
indebted for the photograph, tells us that 
a plentiful supply of seedlings has been 
raised .in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
Ed.J il.., grandis is to be met with in 
Western Sikkim, towards the head waters 
of the Bangiet river, not far from the 
Nepalese frontier. It appears, however, 
only to occur in the vicinity of the 
huts occupied in summer by graziers, who 
Eay that it is not really a native of Sikkim, 
but that it was brought thither from Nepal. 
• There would appear to be two forms of the 
species, because some of the specimens arje 
stated by native collectors to have had red 
or purple flowers ; others are said to have 
had the flowers blue. 

Thettrst Edrop<!an tonote the colour of the 
flowers was Professor Gammie, of Pooni. 
As he found themlto be very deep blue, and 
as native observers are often quite unin- 
tentionally misleading recorders of colour' 
"very^deep blue" is given in the original 
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MSeoimt of M.:gfaniiiB#» Us x^oloni*. It bae, 
however, turtted <Qiit^ aa U often the case, 
ihftl^oth bbservatiOBS ware eorrett, although 
the maiority of those who ;have flowered M. 
fmndishaYe found the flowers to be blue. 
The -late Mr. ThompsoD, who was the first 
to flower the spebies in Europe, happened to 
enceeed with a plant whose flowers were 
described by him as '^ vinons-purple/' and 
not blue. 

The last group of Indian dpecies is the 
group '* Bellas," which is represented by a 
eingle species, M. bella, the most beautiful 
member of this iftteredting genus. It is a 
natiiie of Eastern Nepal, and hae not yet 
flowered in Europe so far as is known. [In 
the Edinburgh Botanic Gardei^ are several 
eeedlings derived from seed pbtained in the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, some of which it 
is hoped will flower this year. £d.] It 
diflers from the other species in haviog 
finely-dfvided foliage like that of a Gory dalis, 
and in aSeeting the faces of steep clifld, into 
the ereviees of which its thick root-stocks 
penetrate horizontally. D. P. 



lEW SI lOTEWOITlY PLIITl 



KALANCHOE MAGNIDENS, N. E. Brown 
(n. *pX^ 

Tbb genus Kahmchoe appears to be well repre- 
«ented in Africa, whence of recent years many 
very fine species hare been intaroduoed, but the 
{>reeent novelty cannot be said to poeseea much 
beauty^ as. its fiowers, although nnmerous. are 
4nnall and not showy, of & light salmon colour ; 
it was sent to Kew in 1904 from Uganda by 
Mr. T. Bawe. 

' KlLANCHOn ANOOLIHSIS, N, E, BrOWfi (n. fp.)-f 

This is rather a pretty epecies with broad- 
petalled, bright yellow flowers, differing from 
-those of all other species known to me in the 

* Kalanehoe tnagnideM^ N. E, Brovm (n. «p.). — Plant 

^i feet or .more bigb, quite glabrous in all pai'ts; the 
etem, leaves and calyx are greeu, witb a scarcely per- 

-ceptible glaucous bloom. Leaves witli a petiole i— 1 
inch long, and a blade 3—8^ Inobes long, \—2\ inches 
broad« the Jower elliptic- ovate; tbe uppermost oblong 
or lanceolate-obloDg, all obtuse, broadly cuneate at the 
t)aee, with usually three (rarely four) large, obtuse 
distant teetli on each side. lofloretcence laxly 
1)rancbed, tlie ultimate cymes compact, \—\\ inch in 
•diameter, nine to twenty-five floweced. Pedicels l-3i 
Jines long. Sepals i inch long, nearly l line broad, 
laneeolate, acute. Corolla four-lobcd, light salmon 
•coloured ; tube6— dl'lines long ; lobes ^inch long, nearly 
1 line broad, lanceolate, very acute, recurved-spreading. 
stamens included, inserted in the throat of tbe coroUa- 
-tube ; anthers bUckiah. Hypogynous glands |— 1 line 
long, subulate, yellowiBh. Carpels included, gradually 
tapering into the styles, green. 

t Kalaiichoe angokntU^ N. E. Broivn(n. «p.).— Stem about 
•3 feet high, | inch or more thick at the base, clothed 

. with a spreading pubescence. Leaves opposite, fleshy, 
4>rittle, tlie lower about 4 inches long and 3 inches 
broad, the upper gradually smaller, oblong, elliptic- 
•oblong or lanceolate - oblong, obtuco or subacute 
recurved and cqncave beneath at the apical part except 
the three to four upper pairs, channelled along the 

'middle of the rest of the leaf on the upper side ; midrib 
prominent and rounded beneatli, somewhat thinly 
covered on both sides with a very short, spreading, and 
rather indistinct pubescence, dark green, shining. 
C3nne terminal, compound, 3—4 inches or more in 
diameter, flat topped, with the main branches l— ij inch 
long, pubescent, green. Bracts 1—2 lines long, subulate, 
pubescent. Pedicels i—l^ line long, pubeacent, green. 
Calyx divided to the base into 4—5 lanceolate, acuminaf e 

-lobes, i-inch long, about | line broad, pubescent, light 
flveen Corolla-tube i inch long, obtusely 4—7 angled 
at the enlarged base, light green, pubescent; limb 
finch in diameter, with 4-»-7 widely- spi-eading lobes 

' 9— 3i. lines long, li— 3 lines broad, oblong, very obtuse, 
with a lerminalawn ^ line long, rich bright yellow, 
slightly darker at the centre, pubescent on the back. 
Stamens in two rows, included, glabrous : filaments 

• I line long. Hypoi^ous glands a lines long, filiform, 
acute, yellowieh-gxeenr glabrous. Carpels included, 

Janceolate, tapering into slender styles )— 1 lin. long, 

'green. 



gceat yariability of the nnnlber of the ooroUa- 
lobes, which TSryfrom. ^onr to 'sewn in different 
flowers open at the same time on the same 
infiovescenoe. As this tendeB<7 to vary byin- 
oreasing the number of parts of the oorolla (four 
beipg the normal number of lobes throughout 
the genus) is* a perfectly natural one, it points to 
the possibility of - a double-flowered form being 
obtained from it by oaref ol selection ; and if this 
could be effeeted, a new race of decorative plants 
would be the result. The flowers, however, do 
not remain gpen more than two or three days, 
but betxtg nunerous .make a TSfy Mr displsyi 
and are about two^thijftds of ^an inch in diameier. 
TUs -apeoles <<«M dieooveved in Jkujfola^^y Ifr. 
Jokn Oossw^ler.'tbe Gsmkor of :the Boterio 
GaMen at Loanda, wbo sent eeeds^Of it; toiKewt in 
M^, -from whioh tbe plants rtkat r^evercd in 
February of thiayear .waia TSJMd. ^. .f jSpdwh. 



FOREBTRYa 



'The;bocust'tkbe'. - 

T THINK we are not so far behind about tlie 
Locust tree aa Mr. Booth (see p. 246) and eoiK 
others would hav^ us belisTe. If they had a 
thousand acres of it resbdy for disposal, what 
would they do with it? At what size, for what 
purposes, and at what price, could they dispose of 
it P I venture to say that it would prove a dtug 
on their hands. It makes good posts, and for 
such purposes it might be grown, as tall coppice, 
but as a timber tree it has neither height, hoik, 
nor good colour, and is often broken by gales. 
The Locust tree ha? been known loof? enough and 
well enough in this country and on the Continent 
to prove its value, yet it soaroely enters the lists. 



IlilG.lUia>-BHOD0nHn>BOK '^SlPfHO''^: FLOWffiUS WHITE WITH MABOOK BLOTCH. 



y^OTJDDBNDRONS. 

Kk^wKffpittaaaa^vy to the illaatratioBs 6f lEhe- 
dddandroBs-^puUlshed in. our last iB8ne,twetin«<r 
reproduce two ^iliotograpbs/ figs. 168 and 109, 
<vfaioh shew * the vavieUes ^>8iu>pho and La^]^ 
fiodiica flowemog^ wedl in a garden in the Korth- 
aast of izelaiid. Thoqgh these variefcieaarenoit 
-ao mipenaaive or^nhoiee as Pink Peatl or Don- 
jsMter, they ^are nereitheless faluable. Sappbb 
is «ae of the best kncvn and nooSt-^eotive ia 
the eeoiion : havdag^^iotted or Uotobed flov^s. 
in>agavden orin<anr«iUBbition anah;as thatli^d 
at. Vans quilerreeen^, Sappho, -^.itsjdia^ot- 
siess .and '^ffeotzveaess, ^ stands out ^very pee- 
wriaw i i i j ; »and ifrMssws. Jno. WalererA Soas 
.iuMreJtfais'^aKisftyinliMr^colleotiflti -nvw on "vivw 
at the Royal Botanic Society's Gardens, Regent's 
Park, visitors will be sure to see and admire it. 
The flowers are white^ and the blotching is. of 
deep maroon colour. Lady Godiva^ shown at 
fig. 159 is also a good variety, the flowers being 
w^ite blotched with yellow. 



BOOKS RECEIVED.— The following books are upon 
our tableland we hope to make further notice of them 
as our space permits :—How to Make ai d Manage a 
' Garden, by William F. Rowles ; Greenhotaes : How to 
Moketnid Manage Them, by W. F. Rowles. Both books 
published by C. Arthur Pearson, L^d., Hecrietta Street, 
yf.C— Homeland Handbook to Lynton, Lynrm ulh, and the 
Loma Doone Countru, Mr. J. 'E. Morris. Homeland 
Association, Bride Lane. Fleet Street, E.G.— k'«; un^»- 
Jierichteund Abhandlungen^ ** Flora " zu Dresden, imiy-4, 
Franz Ledien. H. Buidach, Konigl. SJichs. Hoibuch- 
handlung, Dresden.— £'c(mom<^ Forestiire, Tome 2me, 
O. H ufltel. Paris : Lucien Laveur, 13, Rue des Saints-Ptoes. 



If I wanted a marketable substitute for tiie 
Locust tree, its equal or superior in every respect, 
I ifould choose the common Laburnum, which 
produces such beautiful wood— hard, heiavy (over 
50 lb. to the cubic foot when dry), and almost 
indestructiUe, 'taking a polish like glass (both 
heart-wood and sap-wood, the former a deep rich 
brown and the latter bright yellow, both deady 
defined at their edges). A beautiful slab of this 
wood was exhibited in the Forestry section at the 
Park Royal show last June. It is much used for 
making small articles, and is, I believe, nearly 
all imported from abroad. It is often seen on 
shop counters as a string-box, where it stands 
tugging at, being heavy. 

We b&ve plenty of good trees of known quality 
for cropping purposes, but to get heavy and 
saleable crops is the problem. To put a new 
tree on the home market is not easy, and that 
is the main obstacle to selling the Douglas Fir at 
present. To timber merchants who are neither 
botanists nor foresters, it is simply a Sprace 
worth 2d. or Zd. a foot standing in the wood, and 
it is only by judicious trinnning and lotting to 
show its colour and quality that as yet the price j 
of Larch can be got for it, but by the time it ia i 
plentiful it will be better known. 

The time a tree takes to grow, its uses and 
the extent of the demand for its timber, ate the 
factors that constitute itavalub to the-planter. 1 
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flboold be iifKry 1h> advito m^oiie to i^ant ei^ 
Loeiiftt< or WiOjiiit ezteiiBively, wliUe they, bad 
oth«r weUrJknow?! and better ocoppenr at their 
disposal. It is rather corioas th«^ adyocates of 
tfie Locust-tree da not p}ant it more extensively 
themselves, seeing bow Iob^ and favourable their 
opportunities have been. 

I may be wrongs but the longer I live the more 
I disoount the opiniona as to the value of. timber 
toMS of those fotrestersand owners who are not also 
acq[uainted with the timber toads luid ita demands. 



tree was not tried. What has become of the 
fiUntations ? Plamtevs stuck to the- Laieh alter 
trials but neither the precept nor the practioe of 
Cobbett appears to have established a belief in the 
Locust-tree. I may ssy here that I am lookinn^ 
at this subject from an eoonomic f oi«stry point of 
view, as I understand jour oonrespondents are 
doing, and I ask, WUl it; pay to plant the Locust* 
tree ? 

There is one tree that I have an lucres singly fa> 
yonrable opinion of, and that is the Deodar Cedar. 



L 

Fig. 15?.— rhododendron "lady godiva": flowers white with yellow blotch. 



Outside the "trade" the ignorance on this head 
1-* profound. Locally and generally everything 
depends ultimately on the demand and the 
Variety of uses to which any timber can be put. 
Fancy-woods imder planking dimensions uguaUjr 
go as oddments at timber sales and fetch a low 
jirice. 

Beverting to Cobbett, can those of your readers 
who profess to know most about the Locust-tree 
tell us what became of Cobbett's plantations? 
He raised and distributed great quantities of the 
tree ; stated that in slxtj years it would be as 
common as the Oak in, England, and extolled it 
so much thatjt waB plapted to an unprecedented 
extent;. It cakiiot bfe Wd;' theirefor^, that the 



Dr. Masters says its resemblance to the Larch is 
striking botanically, and the same may be said of 
the timber, only it is closer in the grain, heavier, 
and of a deeper colour. It is one of the finest of 
Conifer tipabers, I should say, and I have seen it 
growing of such good dimensions, and in so many 
parts of Britain on dry upland situations, as to 
think that it might be nmde one, at least, of the 
substitutes for the Larch. I do not go by heavily 
branched garden apecimens, but by what I have 
seen of it in plantations, where it is always clean 
and timber-like, and not much behind the Larch' 
in height. There are many trees of this description 
in the woods at Newstead Abbey, near Nottingham, 
belonging to Lady Chermside; /. Si'm'pi&n. ' ' 



In the AgrieMwrtH jMimot o/ <Ne Oojm ef 
Ghod Hope for January 190t was the commenoa-^ 
raent of a seriee of articles on "Sbuth Africaifr 
Fbrestry/' by Mr. D; B; Hutohins, which are of 
great interest. The natite trees; it appears, are 
from vieunous causes ill%uited' to th^requiiementa 
of the forester or to the local exigencies. It ia 
tlierefore neeessfl^ to s^eet itnt pUutti^ suitable 
tlreesfromotilercountries.- Cheapemsg of timber 
is necessary to dkninish' the present high cost of 
Construction, and sotaietUng needs -to be^dono" 
to stop the effltix •of ' ^61,600,000 now^paid tumoall^ 
for timber imported into the Colony. 

' Sbutif Africa, we are^ld, haeloitgbeen notoricrus 
for the high' cost of Uving, and 'among the it^i^ 
of' this expensive living the most 'conspicuous is 
liouse-rent. Whether one b^M^ one's house one- 
self or rents it^ t&e resulMs-alwayathe same—an 
enormously high rental. In many casee-as nmoh 
rent is paid per month in Soutii Africa as would* 
procure the same house for a- year in England. 
The reason for this excessive cost of house- 
building is the deamess ot timber and* of labour.' 
When all timber has to be* brought a distance of 
6,000 miles or more from the northern hemisphere 
it is easy to see why house-building must ' be 
costly.^ 

Extra • tropical dimates, as defined by Mr.* 
Hutchins, fall naturally into three divisions, and 
within these three divisions the trees are 
generally interchangeable. Thus a Mediterranean 
tree may be expiected to succeed at the Cape 
(8.W.), California and S.W. Australia or vice ifersdi.- 
but not a summer rainfall tree in a winter 
rainfall climate. Extra- tropical climatee charac- 
terised by winter rains are found in the^ 
Mediterranean region, in Persia, and as far cast- 
as Afghanistan, at the Cape (S.W.), in California^ 
in S.W. Australia, in Mid-Chile. 
- Summer rains prevail in South Africa exclusive 
of the S.W. district, Mexico, the highlands of* 
Central America, Yunnan, Mid-China, and Ko^el^.- 
Bimalayas, Abyssinia> Argentine (N.), and tdie 
highlands generally in tropical latitudes. 

All-the-y ear-round rains occur in Japan, the 
Gulf States of North America, Mid- Argentine, 
and Southern Chili, New Zealand and /Tasmania,, 
and the equatorial highlands. The presence or' 
absence of' technically valuable forest is governed 
by a minSmum rainfall of 20 inches ; while the 
successful selection of the technically valuable^ 
species depends primarily on the amount and 
distribution of the rainfall. 



OOLONIAL NOTES. 



BOTAl^Y AND FORESTRY OP THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

Th« Annual Report for 1908-4 of the Transvaal- 
Department of Agriculture contains the following 
details, furnished by Mr. Jos. Buttt Davy, on the 
Division of Botany and Agrostology :—" Thia 
Division has been very busily engaged in the 
work of seed and plant introduoticm, large quan- 
tities of' seeds of almost every kind have been 
obtained from different parts of the world, and 
an elaborate series of tests are being made with them 
upon the various experimental grounds, and a. 
l^e number of samples of varieties, which appear - 
particularly promising, have been distributed to 
farmers for trial fmd report. These 00H>perative 
experiments are much appreciated, and will serve- 
the double purpose of eliciting information and 
bringing the Department mo^ closeiy into touch 
with the farmers. 

In addition to the above, investigations have^ 
been conducted as to the merits of various native 
plants likely to prove of econonuc impcHrtanoe, 
including veld grasses. Attention has been paid' 
to poisonous' plants, which are the cause • of ' 
heavy mortality amongst stock in Eotte ICoaUtieB ^ 
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.. and at . oertuii .aeasona . of the yef«f auuiy seeds 
and plants have been identified^ and a namk>er of 
f peoimens ooUected for the herbarium. Numerous 
plant diseases hare also been investigated, ^n 
assistant for seed and plant introdnotion was 
appointed early in the year, and two or three 
lads have been admitted to the Division as 
pupils. . . 

. Bust and other diseases are very prevalent and 
troublesome, and the servioes of a first-rate plant 
pathologist are needed to undertaka-thie branch 
^f the work. Provision for the post has been 
made upon the eetimatee, and it is hoped that 
before long an offioer will be appointed." 

In the Division of Forestry the assistant chief 
lorester, Mr. C. £. Legat, reports that:— 

" The Transvaal is sadly destitute of trees, and 
in some districts one may travel for many miles 
without seeing either a bush or a tree of .any. 
kind. At the present time the whole of the 
timber required l^y the railways and for building 
purposes, together with a large quantity of, 
mining timber, has to be imported from oversea 
at an enormous expense. The value of last year's 
impoirts amounted to — manufactured wood, 
^195,060 ; unmanufactured, ^8721,990. Treee are 
also, required for ornament, for shelfa^ against 
cutting winds, for fuel and ordinary farm use, 
and-^or :the protection of the water supply. 

The soil and climatic conditions are favourable 
to the, growth of trees, and there is apparently no, 
reason why suitable selected varieties should not 
do well, here. Aooordingiy the Division ie-t^ing 
active measures to amend matters, kncl haa 
already performed an immense amount of good 
work. Steps have been taken to preserve such 
small areas of natural bush and forest as remain. 

At five c<mvenient centres sites of from 1,000 
to 6,000 acres have been selected for permanent 
plantations, and at these plaoes nurseries have 
been established for the dnal purpose of pro- 
viding trees for the plantations and for selling, 
them at low rates to farmers and .others. 

A central nursery for the raising and sale of 
trees has also been starts near Pretoria. Tree, 
eaeds. have .been obtained in quantity and are 
eupplied to farmers at cost price. 

Our hes^rty thanks are due to Mr. Hutchins,. 
Conservator of Forests, Cape Colony, for a. 
valuable report upon forestry in this -(^lony and 
for the advice and.as»istance he has so ffi%uently 
and ungrudgingly given us.. 

Laet year. 1^^3,921 trees were raised and 
921 lb. of seeds sold, and it is. hoped and. 
expected that during the coming year operations 
will be greatly extended. Also 127,265 trees were 
distributed to the public and to various Govern- 
ment institutions during the past season, and 
there are now 1,676,490 trees in the nurseries 
ready for distribution." 

Begonia Gloibi di Lobbainx in South Afbica. 
It is very surprising to find this Begonia so 
little known amongst the gardening community 
liere. In Cape Colony the plant is, I believe, g^rown 
by two or three individuals, but j;he only nur^ery- 
man who grows it is Mr. E. Brett, of Port Eliza- 
beth, and his stock is small. From what I gather 
it appears to be somewhat difficult to manage. 
Like many other little-known plants with a 
reputation for stubbornness, it was coddled to 
<leath. Both of the varieties Turnford Hall and 
Caledonia have been imported at various times, 
tmt my personal experience was at first die- 
appointing, till at last perseverance won. Turn- 
ford .Hall is practically unknown here, excepting 
of course from accouuts found in the horticultural 
papers. Gloire de Lorraine with me is ^iven no 
artificial heat. Cuttings root readily in a cool 
frame or on a greenhouse shelf, and plants will grow 
in an unheated pit or frame without the slightest 
trouble. When better known I predict a great 
future for this Begonia in South Africa. Colonial, 
8o%th AftUfu , I 



"• ■'"• ' ' Naw South Wales. • • 

We note the publication pf Vol. II., Part 4 
(Part XIV. of the complete work), of The Forett 
libra of ^ew South Wales, J. H. Maiden. It 
contains descriptions and illustrations of Owenia 
acidnla. Eucalyptus stellulata, Casuarina glauoa, 
and Ficus Henneana. Part 6 of this volume 
contains Acacia meianoxy Ion, Eucalyptus ooriacea, 
Casuarina Cunningbamiana, and Atalaya hemi- 
glauca. " 

Part VI. of A Critical Review of the Qenue 
Eucalyptus, J. H Maiden, oontains plates and 
descriptions of Eucalyptus amygdalina, E. linearis, 
and E. Blsdoni. 

Turn Babbados Banana Industry. 

The rapid development of the Banana industry 
in Barbados has hardly received the attention it 
deserves from the neighbouring colonies. Origi- 
nated in a modest and tentative way by the 
Imperial Department of At^riculture, the ship- 
ment of Bananas to England is proving eminently 
successful, and there is every prospect that the 
trade will soon rank as a permanent and well- 
established industry in the island. At a critical 
time, when sugar prices had declined to a ruinous 
figure. Sir Daniel Morris conceived the idea of 
making small trial shipments of Bananas to the 
United Kingdom by the Boyal Mail steamers. At 
the recent Intercolonial Agricultural Conference 
in Trinidad, Mr. J. £. Bovell, desciibing the 
progress of the industry, mentioned that from 
January 1 to Ojtober 81 last year about 8,012 
single bunches and 3,656 single bunches in double 
crates had been exported from the island; and 
Mr. Foster Alleyne, who gave some statistics con- 
nected with his personal experience of the enter- 
prise, stated that the Bananas shipped from one 
of his estates, numbering 700 bunches altogether, 
netted no less a sum than Is. 2d. per bunch, or 
approtimately J640 altogether. Another Bai^ 
bados planter realised about £Z0 last year on an 
acre under Banana cultivation. 

As to the average net profits secured by the 
planters, the report of a Committee of the Bar- 
bados Agricultural Society, recently puhlished, 
records that notwithstanding loss on certain ship- 
ments, when a forced sale of the fruit had to be 
made, the net return to the planter was about 
Is. pel bunch. At the last Agrioultural Con- 
ference, indeed. Sir Daniel Morris claimed, on 
the authority of experts in England, that the 
Barbados fruit was the "finest tbat reached the 
United Kingdom." The Barbados Banana in- 
dustry, given favourable shipping conditions in 
the future, seems tolerably well assured. This is 
no small achievement to accomplish in a jear or 
two, especially when we bear in mind that the 
Banana industry of Jamaica i^as fiimly estab- 
l limbed only after twenty-five years of difficulties 
and disappointments. Demerara Djtily Chronicle, 
ApHl 19, 1905. 



FOREiei CORRESPORDERCE. 



THE APPLE CURCULIO (ANTHONOMtJS 
QUADEIGIBBUS, SAY). 

. This insect, which is found over most of the 
Northern United States and Southern Canada, 
has been committing depredations on the Apple- 
crop of South-eastern Nebraska for nearly twenty 
years. It is not an introduced insect, but before 
the advent of cultivated fruit attcu;ked the wild 
Crabs and- H*ws, and in some localities it still 
prefers these wild fruits to the cultivated ones. 
In the older orchards, however, it has turned its 
attention to tame Apples and Pears, and hai 
become a very injurious insect, and one difficult 
to control. 

The insect itself is a " snout beetle " or weevil, 
of a rusty- brown colour (sometimes ashy on the 
thorax), fiom 3 to 5 millimetres long, with the wing 



covers blroad^ing from the shoulders backward* 
and ebch' is provided with a pair of conspionoos 
faunips. ' The beak protrudes somewhat hori- 
EontaUy*, and cannot be folded under, being: in 
the female as long as the body, in the male only 
hirtf.as long. According to our present know- 
le«lge the life-history of the Apple Curculio is as 
follows :—It is single brooded, wintering in the 
mature state, while all the changes from the egg 
to the adult are carried on in the fruit The 
female beetle in late May or early June bores a 
hole in the fruit as deep as her beak is long, and 
much enlarged toward the end, while the opening 
still remains just large enough for her beak to 
enter. Into this cavity she immediately deposits 
the i^, ail oval yellowish body about a millimetre 
in length and a little more than one-third as 
wide, an operation oonsuming about five minutes. 
As soon as the egg hatches the larva makes for 
the core of the Apple, where it feeds, prodtioing 
much reddish excrement> and after about a month 
becomes fully grown. It is then a soft, white, 
legless grub about i inch long, with a hump- 
backed, much wrinkled body. Unlike the Codlin- 
moth and the Plum Curculio, this insect does 
not cause the fruit to falL The larva re- 
maim in the fruity and after a final moult 
assumes the pupa state. Another moult 
dter two or three weeks brings on the adult 
beeUe, which cuts a large hole and makes its 
way out. The adult beetles begin to appear 
abmt the third week in July, and oontinue 
'COtniDg out through much of Aug^t> since the 
period of egg-laying is somewhat extended. In 
addition to the harm done by the maturing 
insects in the Apple, their feeding punctures 
produce irregular knots and swellings which 
stunt and deform the fruit as well as greatly aid 
in the spread of the "Apple-rot" fungus by 
catching and affording entrance for the spores. 
Moreover, the Curculio attacks the young trees 
and kills them by drilling them fiall of holes in 
rows running lengthwise of the stem. 
BaMXDins. 

The known remedies for the Curculio are few, 
and apparently of little avail. Sprayings such as 
will destroy the Codlin-moth have scarcely any 
effect on it, although they probably do ' some 
good by preventing feeding and ovipoeition. 
Jarring the trees and collecting the fallen beetles 
oa a sheet are only moderately successful, as the 
beetle is so disinclined to drop that this method 
can never prove of great value. Destroying the 
infested froit by picking it while the insect is 
tbeasin would, of course, prove beneficial ; also all 
fallen fruit should immediately be removed, as in 
combating the Codlin-moth. A tobacco decoction 
is said to prevent injury if applied to young 
trees, but this has not been well proven. Lawrence 
Bruner. 

[This insect belongs to a distinct genus called 
TWhypterus. This generic name, however, 
is preoccupied, and in a forthcoming list of the 
Coleoptera of New Mexico the insect is called 
Tajhypterellus quadrigibbus. T. D. A, CorksreM.j 

Campanula pibsigifolia. 
About thirty forms of Campanula are criilti- 
vated in gardens, and these differ consideT- 
ably in form, sixe, and duration, some being 
biennials, but most of them perennial. All are. 
more or less beautiful for the size and abundance 
of their fiowers, the typical colour being blue, but 
varying from white to violet, pink being the moat 
uncommon colour. Of all these the most desirable 
for its beauty and easy cultivation is the Peach- 
leaved variety, a perennial to be found growing 
wild throughout the woods of France, but also 
frequently cultivated. In its natural condition it 
has but few slender stalks about 3 feet long with 
long and narrow leaves below, headed by a cluster 
of pale blue bell-shaped fiowers. When culti- 
vated it producea white fiowers and also donble 
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blue ftnd white flowen. Howeyer, ijb is from seed 
chiefly that this Campanula is capable of the 
most improYementy not only in the shape and 
colour, bat also. in the size of the flowers. 'When 
one sees the clamps of two years' growth from 
seed, with often twenty to thirty stalks bearing 
heads of a dozen flowers as large as a claret'glass, 
and compare it with the same flower in its wild 
state, we are amply repaid for oar trouble> and 
may reckon this the Peach-leaved yariety among 
the most beautiful of our garden plants. It is a 
flne example of what can be done in increasing 
the growth and strength of the plant by the 
sowing of the best seed, and shows how capable of 
improvement are many of our common wild flowers 
wMch we tread thoughtlessly under ou^r fe^t;. 



wards be pat in a norsery. andflnaUy planted-out 
in the autumn, or better still in the following 
spring, at a distance of one foot apart. J, J, 
DunningtonrJefferion, 15, Ene Delamore, Boulward 
MontpamoMe, Paris, 



KEW NOTES. 

CsBOPBOiA FuscA, BolU. — ^This species is now 
flowering in the succalent-house. It is one of the 
most distinct plants of this extraordinary genus, 
most of the species of which are natives of 
South Africa, having slender, trailing gprowths. 
C. fusca is a native of the Canaries, and is 
arborescent in its growth. The plant has leafless. 



O. lobottom, from New Goinea, is on6 of [t^» 
largest species grown at Kew, and one of the 
most showy. .It was introduced into cultivation 
by Messrs. James Veitoh & Sons, of Chelsea, and 
was illustrated in the (Tardeners* ChrmiieU] in 
1895, ii., fig. 116. The plant now in flower has 
monophylloos psendo-bulbs, the largest leaf b^ing 
14 inches in length by 8} inches in breadth, the 
stout flower-scapes, produced from the base of th& 
pseudo-bulbs, are from 4 to 6 inches in length. The 
largesld^fiorescence on the plant now flowering io 
the wi^m Orchid-house has fourteen blooms, each 
of which. measures 3 J inches from the apex of 
the dorsal sepal to the tip of the connate lateral 
sepals. They are of a tawny-yellow colour, the 
prominent lip being of bright, glossy ruby-rSd. 



Fig. 160.— group of barracenias exhibited at the temple show by mr. a. j. bruce, chorlton-cum-hardy. 



The very fact that the plants are natives of our 
Eoil makes them more easy of cultivation here. 
The white variety is easily grown from seed, and 
remains particulsrly true to its tjpe ; and an excep- 
tional variety exists in " Morheimi " (see illustra- 
tion in Gardeners' Chronicle, June 30, 1900, fig. 135), 

' which has double white flowers much larger in size 
than any of those of the kinds already mentioned, 

' and they are produced on long, stiff stems. This 
newer variety has already been much admired at 
several flower-shows, but so far it has not been easy 
to reproduce the variety by seed, so that it must 
be increased by sub-division and cuttings, which 
is best done in the spring. For the plain blue 
and white varietiei it is best to depend upon seed. 
The seed should be sown in May or June in a 
frame without heit or in a sheltered spot in the 
open-air, but very little depth of soil must be 
allowed above the seed. The plants should after- 



fleshy stems, about 18 inches in heigbt, with a 
flrrey lepidote surface. The internodes vary greatly 
i 1 length, some of them are only an inch long, 
while others are fully 2| inches in length. The 
growths are constricted at the nodes, at which 
p »ints the clusters of flowers are produced. They 
are of a light red- brown cDlour (those of C. 
dichotoma, aldo a Canarian species, are yellow) ; 
the cDrolla tube is 1^ inch in length; the lobes 
are very acuminate and slightly spreading. There 
are two seed-pods on the plant, which are subu- 
late in form and. 6 inches in length, though not 
quite fully developed. 

ClBBOPSTALUM ROBU8TT7M, Eolfs, 

This genus is represented in the Kew collection 
by about forty speciep, aU of which are more or 
less beautiful. The majority are small in struc- 
ture, only a few having large growths and flowers. 



X Philaqebia Vbitchii, Ma ters. 
This is a very interesting hybrid now flower'ng 
in the cool Fernery (No. 3). It is, as the name 
indicates, ahybrid between Philesiaand Lapageria^ 
and was raised by Messrs. Veitch, of ChtJsea, 
many years ago (see Qardeners' Chronicle, 
March 16. 1873, figs. 119 and 120). There are but 
few plants in cultivation, probably this is due to 
the fact that it is rather a slow grower, and thfit 
horticulturally it is not so useful a plant as ^the 
Lapageria, which parent ' it more closely re- 
pemblcs. The Kew plant is one with branched 
flexuKn^ growths some 6 feet in length, w'ith 
leaves that vary greatly in size, the largest 
being about 2 inches long by f -inch in width. The 
L%pageria - like flowers are solitary or in pairs ; 
they are deep red in colour, the inner segments 
are about 2 inches long, and broadened at the apex ; 
the outer segments are only half the length of the 
' inner < h is, and have an acute apex. JV, II., June G. 
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flrlMnC NOTrVE. 

-Garden Colour. London : 29, Bedford Street, 
J..M. Dent & Co. New York : E. P. Button 
&Co.) 

A Tolnme divided into ionr seetiims/one lor 
•aach MaaosL' of the yesr^ and treated of by the 
following anthofs :-r*Spring»* by Hr8« C. W. Earle; 
Summer^ by'E. Y. B."; Antamn, by Bobo 
Kiogeley ; and Winter^ by the H^su Vioary 
<a(ibb8. Notes and water^oolonr sketohee are 
iniBiahed by Mavgacet Waterfield. This is one 
of those handsome, we may say samptnons, books 
on jraadening of whioh we have of late years seen 
Romany. The o(dlaboxators have done similar 
work before, and their writing, as far as its style 
goes, will be familiar to our readers. It is not to 
be.infened, howeyer, that the matter of Qarden 
Oolour is not original. On the contrary this 
book is in praise of gardens, according to the 
4seyeral authors, and it is based npon two considera- 
tions. The first of these is that long ago propoonded 
bj Lord Bacon, that " in the royal ordering of 
gardens there ought to be gardens for all months 
of the year, in which sererally things of beauty 
may be in season ;" and the second proposition is 
that arrangement of groups and indiTidual plants 
aciiording ^to Itheir habits, forms and colours is 
most desirahle. The beauty of apptppriateneas 
«honld never be overlooked, indeed, should form 
the^first consideration. 

Thaobjeot of the book is to "illustrate the value 
of artutio massing of colour, a skillnl gMmping 
of one variety of plant, -and to suggest an ideal 
for 'the gavden lover of to-day~-^piotufes in 
flowers changing- from day -to day aud:>mDnth to 
month." 

The object thus defined is well carried out, and 
we ^nmat not oompiain if other and equally 
important aapeets of gardening are purposely 
left on one: side. A garden is or should be 
4K>metinqaF -more. than a piotore, for if harmonious 
oolanzing be theisole object, why not go back to 
colQBi«d silaBe0.aad. bnghtly-tinted fragments of 
glai8,^as.in^a oalhedial window. Indeed. the 
illuMteations ^ the book show that 4&e chacm of. a 
gaidi ids)r^;mo Musans ^dvpendent simply' on 
wnllihalOTSiitdrlMamopy or -staking oontrasts of 
ooknr. iU^^ptotereton- the>one hand isJifekss— it 
may aaad -Jdoes '^^xoite sympathy -aoid > Idndle 
oniBfttBBsy bnhitetff is ^desd. The whole garden, 
ontiMiefirtlkwi 1i1iiid,Us aKve. its smnales are 
livagg^teiiigtf UifiUi|g«aaid'*BtriKggiisg ^eaoh in its 
ouowKpjtitfiiWMtoAnatniy niiileg the aondiiions 
■iiiiftniHlllMi|iiiiiiiri<l 

Ite'ifci jiiilrtiwinnuftdflfaotrriB -^eevtaanly en- 
h iM ii ifc|>j>jtti eiiWfcp6fatdalri«f«jaid tiie isveiti- 
gallann6f ttho jjg'attt iii— a €iBaiid <ld jandert our 



TliiiNwa (^iflBlLy 'IfchlfchMa some^liat" ihisUng ^ in 
the volume before us. Thus the beautiful blue- 
dowered Coleus, lately introduced by Messrs. 
James Yeitch & Sons, is here named " Coleus 
Thyrsoidens." Capitals are used throughout in 
the most erratic fashion. Thus we have "Crocus 
JItmscus, C. Biflorus, C. Chrysanthus, Tulipa 
6ylvestris, T. Befiexa." ' Mittallia" represents 
'what is generally known as Nuttallia. We should 
have supposed this to have been a misprint, but 
that it occurs more than once. "Felicity Per- 
petu^, Banunculus amplezieaules,' B. Acris, 
Oreocoma Candoblii," and very many more such 
-dissights show that the proofs have not been 
eo carefully read as they might have been. 
These are matters of minor importance in a 
book of this character, but they are disfigure- 
ments nevertheless, and engender a distrust of 
the value of the subject-matter, a distrust which 
: is not in reality justified. 

The illustrations are of unequal merit—some 
are very beautiful and truthful, others are of an 
impressionist nature, requiring the ai^ of the 



'Uf(9aid. befoi« one oan deoipherwhat the artist 
intended to convey. 

When we say that Bose-caltare is the subject 
of aajartiole by Mr. ^ocge Mount, and that Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs's excellent paper on "Trees and 
Shrubs for Autumn and Winter Effect" is re- 
printed from the Journal of tlie Royal fforticul- 
iural Society, it will be- admitted that the text of 
the book varies in quality, as do the illustrations. 

rThe book is handsomely got «p,' well printed, 
and provided with an index, in which the names 
of the plants, though by no means always oorreet, 
are not so frequently misspelt as tiiey are in the 
text. It would be a work for the drawing-room 
table if the display of books in that way irere 
still in vogue rand it would make a ohamung 
present to a garden-lover, as affording a profusion 
of useful hints and suggestions. 



RUBBER. 

' The following extract is taken from Mr. Eugene 
Andre's A Naiurcdist in the Quianas (Smith, Elder 
& Co.), and reviewed in our columns September 17, 
1004, p. 197 :— 

Of rubber, two kinds are shipped, true rubber, 
the product of trees of the genus Hevea, and 
Balata rubber, obtained from the order Sapotaceie, 
the principal source of supply being Mimusops 
balata. The true rubber, or rather india-rubber, 
is similar to the article* exported in such large 
quantities from Para in Brasi], and like the 
Brazilian product it comes from considerable 
distances in the interior. Whereas india-mbber 
has been known to science for quite a length of 
time,^ and has been put to commercial uses for 
more than half a century, it is only within the 
last decade that an extensive trade in Balata 
gum has sprung up, although so far hack as 1857 
Professor Bleekrod called attention to its value as 
a substitute for guttap6rcha.t The tree pro- 
ducing this gum is one of the largest of forest- 
trees. Its timber is exceedingly hard, heavy 
and dmrable, and is of a fine elaret colour. It is 
found all over the West India Islands and in 
Yenesuela, being partioularly abundant in the 
Ooianas, whme the preparation of Balata gum 
has become within the last four or five years a 
▼ery important industry. Unfortunately the 
method employed to obtain the gum is sure to 
lead to the deataiction of this industry, which if 
conducted on int^Sligent principles might con- 
stitute a permanent souroe of wealth to the 
countries where the Balata tree is found in the 
forests. It is almost impossible to exercise any 
control over the g^nm^'CoUeotors in the vast 
expKBses of forest where their operations . are 
earried on, so that tl9y are ^ at liberty to 
<work 'in whaiever •manner rthey * choeae, and 
" vBey**iiave "'^n**eeiieeqjBenee*'wClopteQ"*xfae me^nod 
which gives the least labour and the biggest 
^etam. jinstead Of judieioualy tipping the ti^s, 
the gum-collectors throw them down, and then, 
by scoring the bark of the trunk and branches, 
they secure all the sap they can, which they then 
boil and cast into rough moulds. Sometimes the 
-g^m is brought to market in the shape of large 
blocks. The experienced trader, who has learnt 
that these blocks may contain heavy stones or 
other materials not valuable as gum, is vety 
careful in dealing with this class of merchandiee. 
Like most hard- wood trees, the Balata is of very 
slow growth. Those giants of the forest, reck- 
lessly-destroyed in a few short hours, have taken 
hundreds of years to attain their full develop- 

* Torqucmada, in his De la Monaxquia Indiana^ pub- 
lished at Madrid in 1615, says : '* Tliere is a tree whicli 
the Indians call Ulequahuitl. It is. held in great 
estimation and grows in the hot country. It is not a 
.-'veirhigh tree; tho leaves are round and of an ashy 
colour. This tree yields a white milky substance, thick 
and gummy, and in great abundance." 
^ t.^pttr^oZ .of the Society oj ArU, October 9, 1857. 



ment. In ten or fiftOto years, tiietfe' will not be, 
it is to be feared, a single Balata'tree in the dis- 
tricts where gum is being obtained by the 
destructive system in vogue amongst the ool- 
leotors. What is most to be regretted in the 
wholesale destruction of these trees ds that the 
very valuable timber they might supply is allowed 
• to remain and rot on the ground. Of eonxse tiie 
reason forthis is that in most oases the trees are 
found in the depths of the forest, far from any 
road, so that the dragging out ^f logs of this 
heavy wood would be an undertaking too ooetiy 
to leave any return on the outlay." 



SMALL FBUITS IN FOREIGN 

CATALOGUES. 

Althouoh many of the kinds and varieties of 
small fruits found in gardens in'%his'Oountrt are 
much appredated on the Continent, there are 
others which from a variety of teaaons are much 
grown and liked for cutinaxy and dessert pnrj^ee 
there which are oomparatively unknown in 
England. 

Taking that useful fruit the Bed Cummt, men- 
tion may be made of the variety Pomona, which 
produces very long "straps^or bunches, measuring 
sometimes 15 om. each, with from t«ren^«eeven to 
thirty even, middle-sised berries. The bush is a 
most prolific cropper, and the Tariety is- of Ameri- 
can origin. The Bed Seedless ripens late in the 
anuimfr, -greatly extending the Curtaat season, 
rendming it an excellent variety fbr growing on 
the north aspect of. walls and on north boiders. 
The fruit is not really destitute of 8eeds,but these 
are scarcely distinguishable when eaten,'aild in 
consequence of this f eature» and its handsomei^dark 
red tint and pleasant flavour, it is well adapted 
for preserving whole in preference to all other 
varieties. Bed Currant Starof the North Ukewise 
possesses very long bunches and berries of middle 
sise, and the bush has great oroppittg powecs. A 
new Ameriean introduction. 

Of Baspberries, the varieties, grown are dkiefly 
those we grow here, the exoeptioins being Shaffer's 
Colossal (see GofUnfiora lor 1891), with very 
large purple fruits. The variety is a cross 
between a red and blaek rAmeriean Baspterry. 
The plant is very *produotive, -and .makes no 
suckers. In flavour it is inferior to our red and 
yellow varieties. Other excellent and 'pro- 
ductive B aspb e rrie s are Von TUxeks, a heavy 
bearing, eariy variety, good as a maricet-^niit; 
Torster's Qrosse, fruits very lacge and ^dack-red 
in colour, an exoeUentdeceert ftuit r and Bonble- 
bearing, from F^dbruoncn, in sise vefy^ivqt^, in 
oolour red, and of great psoduOttveness^in tbe 
autumn. The growth is extremtiy vigofona^ and 
the fruit^csop isnotnUftuanesdiniuoh byspiriodB 
of dfoo^ht, t]HKel7.2nahi«g tike ^"saali^ very 
valuable for field culture. It is of 'German origin. 

Under Brambles (Blackberries), mention may 
be made of Newman's ^horlitess, the fruit of 
which commences to ripen at the end of tiie 
month of August. It is bhiok and rather large. 
The plant is pretty productive and almost desti- 
tute of thorns. Another thomless varietjj tke 
identity of whose origin is not known with 
certainty, is met with in some Usts. The shoots 
are said to carry on an average 100 fruits ea<^, 
and with heavy manuring the crop can be in- 
c: eased from four to sixfold. 
^ Among numerous novelties in Strawberries, 
note should be made of Deutsche IB vem, which is 
distinguished by , its great earUnecs, heayj 
croi^fung, and n^^^piificent oolour. The fruit is 
of middle size, and of a fine, inild flavour, and the 
fiesh very firm, making it an excellent marketm^ 
variety, as it bears transport wiUiout injury, a 
matter of great importance with BaspberrieB, 
Strawberries, and Blackberries. 

Of varieties of the Strawberry there is nothi^^ 
better than those we . possess, although for IMd 
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tsltbrstion for matxlDet pikzpodesthe'foUbwinjp^ are 
highly ooiiimen4ed in German liste^yiz:., K5irig 
^Albert Yon Saohsez, Kaiser's Siiinliiig, Gfucte'n- 
iiispektor A. Eocb, and Belle Alliance. In a}pine 
varieties Belle de la Parrandi^re, with shining 
«Miftniii8 of a^large aise 'for > an Alpia^/and 
^apitel iavonr ; Belle de Montsonge has its fra'its 
^nrromided by a leaf-like calyx, and is a con- 
:^ixitions bearer.; of this, there exists a white- 
' fruited variety. . T^ere aire . two • without runnels, 
vi^. Busses, white .and red-lxnited, an abundopt 
«i9fiper» andof ^gccaUeni;^^ Holkoid's Gkkry 
iaa lacgeired-fniitad vanietyy^om. long juid^ cm. 
4iKQad, vtry joMytand fnlgrant. SiAidne AnhuJ- 
terinhas very^.laige carniine-red fruits, wMdi 
cbkmr* thoroughly' to the point. The flavohrlis 

' dfeiioioos, and tile plAiitaj'^reat blearer, 
. There 8,06 two species of .edible ^rbiis!culti- 
vktediaBussia and eastern G^rxoanyaiid Ai^stna 
which are likely to find acceptance in 'this 
«onntry as compete fruits, qne being ,the Russian 

^ *S. Aucuparia roesica^ T^h^se fruit, of the sii^e K)f 
culinary Peas, is , pri^served in immense qoan- 
.tiiaes in .the oonserFe. factories at Kieff. The 
.pooees oonsists.ofiooverijig the fr«it with sugar 
•til .the dry state «Dd ezposiiig it to dry cooking. 
>WJifln Ajtished^tfae fruit ifll paoked in canititdrs 
'«nd smaU boxes lor sale, export, Ac. The fnkit 
%as a pleasanty sweet-sdurish tAste, oombined with 
a Hight bitterness and astringency. 

Sorbus Aucuparia moravica has scarlet-coloured 
.fruits, which make wholesome, efijoyable -OMi- 
'{>6tes, and are also employed in wine mattu- 
facture. The berries are a little larger than 
the Buiaian variety, but in flavour they are 

. 'Oonaidetably more astringent. F. Jf . 



THE FERN ErV. 

A CURIOUS FEEN PEST. 
At this season of the year, when Fern-fronds 
«ure unooUtng, I frequently find that the tips of 
.the Irooda.of Athyrium and Blechnum, and 
rarely of other species, suddenly flag as if for 
want of water. One or two on la plant suffer 
an this way, the rest b^ng unaffected. This 
flagging affects only the upper portions, say 
3 or 4 inches, and to the naked eye no 
cause exists; but on holding the midrib up 
to the light and examiniog it with a lens,, a 
flight discolouration is seen at the point where 
the flagging begins, and on splitting open the 
midrib it is seen that the central vein is out 
through, a brown stain. showing at the point of 
4M?evaaoe. If left alone the top withers entirely, 
juid a small maggot, or usually two, is hatched 
from a deposited eg^ or eggs, and <x>mmences to 
«it its way downwards, growing as it. proceeds, 
until eventually the entire oore of the frondTstem 
becomes eaten away. mid is replaced by brown 
4^8t, while at the lowest poctxen of this one or 
two sai^ggots. about f.inoh.long> and of a pale 
•4htau8h tiat^will be £oiBid prior to their emerg«ioe 
-mkMk lull grown. Oifriously enough, although 
this pest attacks Ferns under glass, I have 
^ever yet been 'able to detect the egg-lacing fly 
At work or even hovering about ; nor so. far have 
f been able to OMoertain what it is like, which I 
ehoold very much wish to do, as it is la gieat 
ttiiiaanoe whete it prevails. It is my practice 
■I0W to pmoh off the affected tips About an in^ 
•t>elow the wound immediately they 'flag, thus, of 
- course,' removing the eggs and preventing to thlit 
extent a further generation of flies ; since if the 
frond be left, these flies will inevitably emerge 
later on from the very base of the frond-stem, 
anless, as I conceive is possible, the maggots 
^Dufisge add assume the chrysalis stage in the 
«oil, appearing as flies the following season. <Tl^s 
eeems the more probable, as I do not^nd fionds 
.attacked .except vpt, tl^e ^ring, apd only when 
. i^j biMre nearly, imcorled, completed fronds 



remaining -uateuohed. This, -Ooupl^-*with the 
softness of the young tissues of the two species of 
Ferns named, indicates too that the fly has no 
power 'of -piesreiag matoied >and tomglier tissues. 
JQ.T.D, . ■ . ..:-.. ....■, 

ODONTOGLGSSUM CRIfiPUM 

"BAYMOND CRA.WSHAY." ; 

. Our ilhafttsation (fig. 161), taken from a pWt 

< of I this fine veaciety-exhibited byDe B. Crawefaay, 

Esq., Seseficld, Skeie^oaks (gr. Jfr. StaUee), at 

the Seyal 'Horticultural Sk)Qie<7, April' 4; 1906, 

shows in Its peffeoted - oosdition' a flower «f ' a 

varietar ^hich .has ' been ninch admired 'for its 

. perfect shape and rare colotirin^. The variety W^ 

. exhibited ifi an early stage of development. May, 7. 

fidOiji when it Was gi7en:an^ward of. Merit. It wju 

again ebown in. perfect <^ndition at the Ropfd 



PlO. I91.— ODONTOOLOSSUM CEISFUM 
**aAYKOND CaAWSHAT." 



HorticultuTal Society, November 12 in the same 
year, when a First-class Certificate was accorded. 
The reverse c f the segments is tinged with purple, 
and the beautiful spotting is of various tints of 
orange-red colour shaded with rose. 



PLANT NOTES. 



STEBPTOSOLBN JAMBSONI. 
This showy plant, with its masses of orange- 
colonsed flowers, snooeeds best when allowed a 
position ^uitenear to the glass roof, where its 
long, pendulous shoots with'their terminal flower- 
heads are shown to the bed t advantage. Here it is 
planted in quite a small border at the warmest 
end of & span^robf greenheuee, the main growths 
being 'trained to ivithin^a-foot of the glass, to 
•which Twecattribttte our sueoese in .flowering it so 
snccessfolly. The g^ass is lightly .ahaded when 
*the 'flowering period arrives, and it remains in 
beauty for a period of quite six 'weeks. When 
the flowers are over the plant is cut hard badr, 
as is done iii'the case of Bougaiuvillea glabifa, 
and like thieit .plant it pushes forth many 
shoots, which .require to be well thinned out 
in order that the .remaining gvewths m^y 
■receive the . maximum amount* of light. These 
new growths mast be allowed to grow unchecked, 
and must not be subjected 'to pinching or 
stopping ; in ' fact, the treatment should be 
idetiti^id to that given to Bougainvillea glabra. 
The plantis must be frequently watered and not 
aUowed to become dry; when in active growth 
eep(9ciaUy they require libjeral applications pf 
maaure*water. Kojstimiil^ittb.ibould. be ^#n 



'HBhdiag 'theK«reelD befeTCf|>Bi^ng» bat it ih^aldbe 

'ii)|)|plied<oriSome weeks altevwarde^ and .until the 

■ adwtabjoetejtre flmakiwg headway; lAtthatstagea 

4ittte'0fi tlieanrfBeeseeil'tshouldfibevemovedwith 

a ^pomAed stiek, and . flbrons .;loaim ;and ) leaf-soil. 

with A'Kttle beiie4Bieal..and<8and. substitoted. 

The ^flantrsboidd be syringed .twice dailyi up* to 

*)th^ efl[id>of September ;..this fwill ward) off .thrip, 

•tiiertOQly Insect* we We noticed to- attack this 

. plants ' ' ' .... . ' ' ' ) 

rSerrifisable little. plants.to. flower iu/tApril ean 
>baf2iad>b}i inflecting enttings vdming^Maor and 
t^vfetamdMgjJtom in^a doee propagatini^box in 
tAdttOrth aiQ)ecl|ilihi£ting;thein'When4Ucely rooted 
i^iilto^^j^cd^.tpots^ and eventoaUy into 48 js. 
(liot tii^»)»l|mt0 >berf«lly^jq;iosed>to.theaiin until 
i.fro9t !thiftiatens,.tl|Ety ebenld then be. removed to 
qatte >a flight poeilien,^ oat of; tthe^ .aeaoh of 
. .danger fromi fiQst We i^ain our ) plai|ta «ith * a 
single stem, but I see norxeaeon why itfai^e'ShoetB 
should not. be .encouraged by nipping out the 
point of the shoot a week or ten days after the 
first pottiitg i6 aocompHshed. * Eor 'summer bed- 
ding the plants proved a failure here. It would 
be interesting to hear of any reader who has been 
successful with them in this respect. Jame9 
'3fayn^,-ftic(bn'€fardeii», PevonAire. '- 

AbBNABIA MONTANA. 

This Sandwort^ sometimes known as A« gisndi- 
flora, WAS especially attractive in May on the 
roekery, where it^is quite at home. Its laige 
stiow-white flowers with yellow antihersture very 
attractive, produced as they are quite freely. As 
an. edging to a path creeping over rough stones 
or at the front of the herbaceous border, with a 
few. stones piled up where the growth can creep 
over, it is a desirable plant, and quite one of the 
best of May-flowering Alpines. 

TbILLIUM GBANDIFLOBTTM B08SUM. 

This is a flne companion plant to the variety 
T. grandiflorum, so well represented on p. 308. 
(^ The warm-pink or pale-rose hue on the flower is 
so pleasing a contrast to the pure white of the 
type, and flowering as they do simultaneously, 
they make a bright display on the rockery in 
April or the early part of May. E, Jf. 

AoAPvrxs xAOBAmsBA, H^cik., f. 
This plant, like many other hardwooded greeh- 
housosubjeets of eariy introduction, is now seldom 
seen in cultivalaon, although it is a charming 
plant when in flower, and is one of the beet 
garden plants- of ' the Vaociaiace». It forms a 
loosely-girowing shrub with smooth,- leathery, lan- 
ceolate leaves. The flowers are produced in eariy 
springon the older wood in clusters of ' three or 
four. 'The ftve-ribbed tubular corolla is 2 inches 
in length and f inch in diameter, measuring 
about ^ iaaoh across "the SMmth. When fully 
developed the five lobes are wellreflezed. The 
flower ds^ stiff- and ^waz'tika^ of a pale rose odkrar, 
beau^fnlly veined with daret^eolouted Markings. 
The' plant "Was introduced about >flfty years ago 
by Mrk Veiteh, Of Sxeter,' who raised plants from 
aeedegathModoii Kola Motxiltiin, Moulmein, by 
Thes. Lobb. It is figured in> t^e Botanical 
MagatiM, t/4566, under i^e name of ' Thibaudia 
nacraatha. Plknts were sent to the : Cambridge 
. Botanic Garden some 'years >ago by Mr; W. B. 
Iiatha2m,.at that:tim^ Oorator of the -Birmingham 
Botanic €kffdeBs, who eheriahed .many «- worthy 
plaats^that Jtre now net eftBn.aeen.in culttvation 
(see Qc^rdinin' Ofcroii<o2«, January 10, 1901;* p.> 47*). 

HiTBBOTOMA LOBSLIOroBS, ZuCC, 

Of the four or tflfve existing epedefi of Hetero- 
toma, B* lobelioides is the only one in general culti- 
vation . It br ft native of Mexico, and is knowh as 
the '' Bird'Pliint " on account of the shape of the 
flowers somewhat resembling that of a bird. The 
pl^nt is a herbaceous. perennial, and grows to a 
neight.of fconLl to 2 f^t. The leaves are pale- 
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semtcNd liiargin. The flowers are borne on loose 
rAoemes at tbe extremities of the shoots. The 
tube is of a purple colour, with the tipper half 
yeUovlr. The plant is noi nearly so well known as 
its merits entitle it to be, for when grown in pots 
it makes a oharming deooratire snbject for either 
the conservatory or the greenhouse. It com- 
mences to flower in March, and keeps in good 
condition for at least two months. CuttinjB^s are 
easily rooted, and if these are given the same 
treatment as is allowed to other tTc^t- wooded 
greenhouse plants they wiU not fail to give satis- 
faction. It is also worthy of a trial out-of-doors, 
and may prove to be hardy. liobelia laziflora, 
one of its allies, and also native of tropical 
America, has been doing well out-of-doors here, 
planted against the wall of a greenhouse, for^ 
fome years past. E, J, Allard, Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge. (See figure in Qardenert* Cfcrontcle, 
August 1, 1835, p. 187.) 



The Week's Work. 



HARDY PLANTS. 



VANCOUVEEIA HEXANDBA. 
A NBAB ally of the Epimedium£(„ tibe Van- 
couveria has much of the elegance which 
characterises the majority of these attractive and 
valuable plants. That it is far less often seen than 
they is a little surprising ; for it has a character 
of its own, and is worthy of cultivation even 
where the Epimediums are well represented^ Its 
scarcity cannot be due to any want of natural 
increase, as it runs freely at the roots, and once 
established it grows so vigorously that it may 
even become a troublesome subject if planted in 
an unsuitable place. Yet it is only when seen in 
a bold groap, or better still in a mass, that the 
Vancouveria shows its true beauty. This beauty 
does not lie in the brilliancy of its flowers or a 
bold and effective habit. On the contrary, its 
flowers, which are simply yellowish - white, are 
not siichas invite the eye of a casual looker. They 
are small, of a yellowish-white colour, but their 
singularly pretty form will please and hold the 

- attention of the true lover of flowers. Nor is its 
character a bold one, for it forms a group of 
graceful leaves and slender stems only from 
6 inches to a foot high. These leaves are 
however of beautiful form, and in colour a lovely 
green shaded with purple, and in themselves 
most delightful. Although the Vancouveria can 
be cultivated in sun as well as in shade, it yet 
prefers a rather shady position and a peaty soil, 
with a fair amotmt of moisture in summer. It is 
easily divided, and the underground offsets 

. which it makes so freely can be taken off to 
increase the stock. 

The running character of Vancouveria hex- 
andra, which is the only member of the genus in 
cultivatioD, makes it necessary to giroi its posi- 
tion due consideration. A good place |or it is 
by the side of a pond; but it must not be 
hidden by grosser vegetation. A better position 
would be that at the base of a good rookery, Here it 
would receive the benefit of the water which drains 

, from above, and, given a fair space, it will be 
long before it requires to be kept within nar- 
rower bounds than it would desire. This species, 
although introduced as far back as 1827, is 
not common, either under its true name or 
under the synonym of Epimedium hezandrum. 
B. Araoii, CarBethom-hy^Dumfriee, N.B, ^ 



THB KVFCWSN GABDEIT. 



By W. WYra, Gsxdener to Lady Wahtaoi, LooUnfe 
Park, Wantage. 

Planting Broccolis and Kalen,— On stiff, reten- 
ti?e soil the work of planting proved very difficult 
duringthedry weatherin May, especially ongronnd 
that had not been well prepared previously. But 
after the rain of the past week the work can be 
done with a comparatively small amount of labour 
and with better results. Broccoli, like all other 
Brassicas, delight in a rich, heavily-manured soil, 
but those intended to stand through the winter 
must not be planted in such conditions. A mode- 
rately rich, sUff SOU will answer the purpose better, 
and with a fairly loose surface to plant in 
nothing farther is necessary. If the position is 
an open one, is well drained, and has some shelter 
from the north, so much the better. Allow 
spaces of 3 feet between each plant in the row 
and a similar distance between the rows also. No 
greater mistake can be made than that of putting 
the plants too thickly together, for weakly plants 
are injured by the first sharp frost. The system 
of drawing deep drills in which to place the plants 
has something to reconimevd it because during tbe 
time they remain open they are good receptacles 
for water, and as the drills are gradually filled 
in when the plants become established, the addi- 
tional soil about the roots and stems affords 
greater protection and support to the plants. 

BrusteU- Sprout 8— The present weather being so 
favourable for this work, the main plantation of 
Brussels- Sprouts should be made if the plants 
have not been already planted. No winter 
Greens Eurpass this vegetable for general useful- 
ness and quality. Plant the Sprouts at distances 
of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet each way. The 
same remarks apply to Asparagus and Cottager's 
Kale (Veitch's Exhibition and Carter's Welsh 
Kale), both of which are useful and ornamental. 

Purple Sprouttng-Broceoli, — ^A good plantation 
of this is one of the most useful vegetables in 
season during an early spring which follows a 
severe winter. Continue the plantins: of all green 
crops as the plants bedOme of a sufficiently large 
size. If the plants have been subject to clubbing 
in previous jears, let the ground be given a good 
dressing of air-slaked lime previous to planting. 

ParsZey.— Attend to the thinning and planting 
of this crop. It is seldom that an over-abundance 
of Parsley is found in the garden. 



PLANT PORTRAITS. . 

CTFBIPEDITJM (1) ADRIFKBUM, (2) AlBBBTTAXTM, (3) 

Mmk. Julbs Htb, (4) Elhirbakum. — Revue de VHorti- 
ctUture Beige, May. 

Cattijbta WABanwiczn.—Gartenioelt, May 6. 

Angklonia integbbrima, Sprengel.— a Pentstemon- 
iike perennial from Paraguay. Garter\flora, May. 

Apple Cvlliki.— Bulletins d^ Arboriculture, May^ 



THB OBCHIB HOTTSBS. 

By W. H. YouNO, Orchid Grower to Sir FsBnanicz 
WiGAN. Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen, S.W. 

Cattle^ Warecewicni (gvgae), — This glorious 
summer-^l^ingpa^tleya should be repotted or 
resurfaced as soon as new roots are seen to emerge 
from the hase of the developing growths. To 
induce this plant to flower regularly, it is essen- 
tial that moderately dry conditions obtain at its 
base until the flower-sheaths appear. When 
repotting is carried out> retain as few of the old 
leafless pseudo-bulbs as reasonably are needed. 
Let the pots or pans be furnished to two-thirds of 
their depth with crocks, placing them edgewise, 
and fix the plant in position with good fibrous peat 
and a little sphagnum-moss. Stage the plants in 
the lightest and warmest part of the Cattleya- 
honse, and until the new roots are growing 
freely in the fresh materials apply only very 
litUe water, but afterwards and until the resting 
}>eriod begins a good supply will be needed. 
Moisture sometimes collects beneath the 
sheathing bracts of the young growths, and 
causes them to turn black. Where this occurs 
carefully strip the sheaths back, and dust the 
parts with powdered charcoal or sulphur to 
prevent decay or rot. Cattleya Dowiana and its 
variety aurea, also the hybrid C. x Hardyana, 
need similar conditions and treatment to those 
afforded C. Warscewiczii. If the roof of the 
house is some little distance from the stage, 
plant 4 of the above are better suspended. New 
surface materials may be" afforded soon after 
growth cbintiienc^s, ' but repotting should be 



deferred until new roots emerge from tbe base of 
the growths. A very generous supply of water is 
needed when the plants are rooting ^eely, bu^ at 
other times iufreqpuent and somewhat meagre 
supplies will be sufficient. 

,C<Utleya ^ameri.— Plants of this need laiher 
dry treatment until the flowering period arrives, 
as they seldom emit roots before that events It 
is most successfully cultivated when planted in 
suspended baskets or pans that have ample 
drainage* applying a thin layer of peat and 
sphagnum-moss about the roots. Much water is 
needed only when the plants are rooting freely. 
Plants of C. labiata, now fast developing their 
growths, need . careful managemenc dnriBg 
changeable weather or injury may overtake 
themt too much moisture m the air or at the 
base, in conjunction with a falling temperature, 
often proving fatal. This species needs moderate 
shade during the bright hours of the day, and 
a considerable degree of heat to develop its 
growths. 

Odontogloisum eitro$7num. — ^When the pUmte 
have flowered apply fresh surface materials or 
afford new receptacles as each ease requires. 
The best results are obtained when they are 
grown in baskets, though if leaves be introduced 
into the compost pans are preferable. When 
putl^ng them into baskets place a large crock or 
, two on the bottom, and flU in with good, lumpy 
'peat and sphagnum-moss. If using a mixtvffe 
containing leaves, employ more draiiAge material 
and surface with peat and sphagnum moss in the 
ordinary way. Suspend the plants in the 
Olittleya or intermediate-house, and in either 
case apply sufficient irater to Veep the materials 
moist. Those plants in baskets naturally need 
more frequent supplies than those in the leaf- 
mixture. When the pseudo-bulbs are perfected, 
a long rest in dry conditions should follow. The 
cool-growing Odontoglossums should be allowed 
a rest when the flower-spikes have been removed 
by keeping the plants dry at the base, so long 
as excessive shrivelling does not occur in the 
pseudo- bulbs. 

FBUITS UNDBB G-LAflS. 

By F. Jordan, Gardener to Dr. Ck>BBKr, Impney Hall 
Gardens, Droitwich. 

Pinss. — ^Fruits of early-forced Queens, which 
should now be colouring, have had a very 
favourable time during May, the sun's heat 
alone having produced a temperature of 90° to 
95** after closing time. Discontinue the. use of 
•tt'< manures. Maintain a steady bottom-heat, 
increase the amount of ventilation, and gradu- 
ally reduce the supply of atmospheric moisture in 
order that the fruits may be of good colour and 
high flavour. Should too many fruits be ripexung 
concurrently, remove some of the plants to & 
cooler house before they have fully ripened their 
fruits. At the same time remove and pot any 
suckers that are of sufficient size for the purpose. 
The fruits wiU have better flavour and colour if 
they are allowed to ripen in an atmosphere that 
is not very moist. Later plants that are swelling 
their fruits should receive twice weekly alternate 
supplies of farmyard liquid manure and guano- 
water applied liberally. Maintain snfflcioit atmo- 
spheric moisture by dandling all available spaces 
in the house, and by syringing the beds aad 
bases of the plants with weaJc guano-watsr. 
t)amp the plants lightly overhead with dear 
water, but ao not cause much water to fall on 
the crowns of the fruits. Give ventilation freely, 
especially during the early hours of the day, and 
allow a small amount of ventilation during^ the 
. night-, opening the ventilators for this purpose 
at about 7 p k. Shade the plants lightly during 
the middle of the day for a few hours to miinfafcin 
a good colour in the fruits, and prevent the 
plunging material about the oa&e of the pots be- 
coming dry by applying copious waterings, being 
careful to see that the water is sufficientiy warm 
for the purpose. 

Suceesiional Plants. — ^The earliest of these wiU 
now be well advanced in growth and should be 
given alternate waterings of weak guano water, 
liquid manure, and soot - water. Keep tbe 
night, temperature about. 6^ -lower - than is 
maintained for fruiting subjects, and enoon- 
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rftge the plants to m&kV sturdy' growth. 
Flfn^9 that are required for autumn- and 
winter fruiting shonld be allowed somewhat 
drier conditions, and be gi?en increased Tentihi- 
tton, so that they may have a short rest before 
their fruits appear. Examine younger plants, 
and aiford them the same careful attention as is 
TMommended for older ones. Bepot the* j^Umts 
before they become root-bound, or they ^<irill 
euffer a check, which may cause them to fruit . 
prematuTfily. Suckers should le potted when 
BuffioienUy developed^ and the pots plunged in a 
brisk bottom-heat, where the pliwta may be 
shaded from bright sunshine. A bed cf leaves 
placed in an old pit will form a suitable place for 
plunging these young plants. It will be neces- 
eary to keep the atmosphere close for a time. 



THB HABDT FRUIT GhABBSM'. 

Bf W. h; Ciarem, Gardener to Sir William Plowdbv, 
Aston Rowant House, Oxon. . 

Grafted Fruii-irteB in this locality are rather 
backward in making growth owing tp the want 
of rain we have experienced. Attention must be 
giyen in order to preyent the ligatures from 
cutting into the bark as growth proceeds. In 
distriots where the union between scion and 
stock is already- complete, and this can generally 
be determined by the amount of growth the 
scion has made, these ligatures may be care- 
fully removed. The growth from each, graft 
ehould be effectively secured to a stake to prevent 
its being blown out by the wind, the stake used 
being one that is long enough to support the 
growth as it increases in length. In cases wjiere 
the graft has not been successful, a single shoot 
may be induced to grow from the stock bdow the 
graft This will be sufficiently ttrong to bud 
during the coming season. All growths appear- 
ing from points below the grafts on young stocks 
should be removed, but in the case of old trees 
that have been headed down, a few shoots appear- 
ing round about the scion will be usefm to 
e«oourage root-action, and increase the flow of 
sap, but they should be removed gradually after 
the ccions have commenced to grow freely. 

Morello Cherrie$. — If the crop is too abundant, 
those fruits which are hanging towards the wall 
may be removed, and the bunches of fruit be judi- 
ciously thinned by means of a pair of scissors. 
If theie is a trace of black- aphis, apply a soluticn 
of soft-soap in soft-water, or one of the prepared 
extracts of Qoassia, afterwards giving the t^s a 
thorough syringing with the gaiden - engine, 
which will clear away the remains of all flowers 
and other refuse likely to form lurking^^pliices 
for insect-life. 

6u0ei Cherries.— The earliest varieties of this 
class, such as Gaigne d'Annonay, Bigarreau 
JAboulay, Early Rivers, Frogmore Early . Bi- 
garreau, and May Duke, are now beginning to 
change colour on walls. The last-named variety 
is used more for culinary purposes than for 
dessert. Examine the trees in case there are 
black or green-fly on them. If these pests are 
allowed to spread at this seaEon, they will spoil 
the lipening fruits by the adhesive Bubstaiiice 
deposited on them. It is rather late to use 
Quassia-extract for cleansing purposes on trees 
with the fruit changing colour, as the liquid 
nright impair the flsvonr of the fruit. Therefore 
apply a good washing with soapy water used with 
force through the syringe or garden engine, 
afterwards washing this off by clear water also 
from the garden engine. Securely net the trees 
from the attack of birds. Keep the roots of the 
trees in a uniformly moist condition by artificial 
waterings when these are necoEsary. 

Eftrawherries. — The rains during the last week 
have proved a salvation to this crop, and as the 
forward fruits were then half groiin, a slight 
dressing of artificial manure will improve them 
in size and colour, besides causing the later 
fruits to become larger in sise. Strawberries 
should now be protected from birds, and large 
plantations may have a liffht framework erected 
over the beds u^n which the netting cau be 
placed. The fruits can then be gathered more 
conveniently than is the case when the nets are 
placed directly on the plants, and such a structure 
is, moreover, a more efficient protection from birds. 



Duhudding should be continued while growth is 
soft, doing the work periodically until all the 
thickly-placed shoots throughout the trees hav« 
been removed, and pinching the points out of 
those which will be retained as spurs. This work 
will be necessary for a few weeks longer in the 
case of ccrdon Apple and Pear-trees/for although 
these are worked on the dwarfing stocks, they 
make a large amount of growth, necessitating 
considerable thinning and stoppitig, if the use of 
the pruning-knife later is to be dispensed with 
and the tree is to be kept in a well-balanced 
and fruitful condition. Care should be taken 
that the trees are not denuded of much growth 
at one operation. 



THB FLOWER GARDEN'. 

07 W. A. MiLLSB, Qardener to Lord HnifBT O. 
BaHTUiCK,M.P., tJnderley Hall, Westmoreland. 

SaJpigloMtu and Dianthut. — Salpiglossis requires 
a light but rich soil in a sheltered and sunny 
place. Bianthus Heddewegii and Zinnias require 
fully-exposed situations. 

Herhaeeoiu Plants, — When the fiowers of 
Pyrethrums have faded, in order to induce the 
plants to flower again in autumn, cut off the old 
leaves and stalks and apply a good mulch, 
affording water when necessary. Doronicums, 
Oriental Poppies, and Potentillas can le treated 
similarly. Gaillardias raised from seed may 
be planted now in warm, well- drained soiL 
Fritillaria imperialis, F. meleagris, and other 
bulbous plants will have sufficiently ripened 
their growths that they may safely be cut away. 
In order to fill up bare places plant Paris Daisies, 
Niootianas, Cannas, and other quick - growing 
subjects. Cyclamen hederefolium raised from 
seecia sown where ripened are now fit to 
transplant. Prepare a piece of gritty ground 
enriched with leaf- mould, and prick out at a few 
inches apart. With a little care they will make 
flowering root-stocks in two seasons. Platycodon 
grandiflora sown early requires to be planted in 
nursery-beds. Sow seeds of Myoeotis for supplying 
plants to fill the beds in autumn. 

CamationB infested with green- fiy should be 
syringed with a reliable insecticide distributed 
by means of an Abol syringe. 

Annuals. — Half-hardy annuals may now be 
safely planted — Arctotis grandis, Nemesia stru- 
mosa, Schizanthus, Solanum Balbisii, and others. 
Afford the plants good soil, and provide them 
with shelter from winds. The earliest sown 
hardy annuals will soon reouire to be thinned. 
Let this work be done on a dull morning. Some 
of the quick-growing annuals, such as Nemophila 
insignis, may still be sown. 

Climbing Plants require frequent attention in 
regard to the tying of growths, &c. Many plants 
are growing in sheltered nooks about buildings 
and need frequent applications of water from the 
hose-pipe. If red-spider should gain a footing it 
must be foaght vigorously by means of one of the 
insecticides, such as Spidacide or Niquas. ' Half- 
hardy climbers, such as Cobcea scandens, Mina 
lobata, Maurandyas, Nasturiiums, and Solanum 
jaaminoides may be planted. Afford them 
liberal treatment. They are suitable for planting 
against walls, on pergolas and in other places. 

Store Plants. — Select strong plants of favourite 
strains of Lobelia erinus, dwarf Heliotropes, 
Tropeolums, Ageratums, &c. Plant them in 
5 or 6-inch pots, and place them in the reserve 
ground. Do not allow them to fiower. By 
pinching the growths a few times they will make 
sturdy stock plants for another season. If tall 
Ivy-leaved or other Pelargoniums are used for 
pillars, &c., pot on the required number and grow 
them for another season. 

Packttii; Flowers will be an everj-day occur- 
rence. Cut the fiowers in early moroiuff (evening 
is next best time), and place them loosely in water 
for a few hours in suitable receptacles in a cool 
shed. Have proportionate boxes for size and 
quantity, and moisten the insides. Line the 
boxes with packing and tissue-paper. If practio- 
able, pack one kind of flower in a box by itself ; 
but if the flowers are mixed put the heaviest in 
the box first. Pack firm enough to prevent the 
blooms shaking during transit. Avoid cutting 
flowers when they are full of rain-water. 



FIiAETB UNIVBl^^ZJUaa. 

By A. BuLtJbcK, Gardener *to K. J. WrrHBS, Xsq., 
Copped Hall, <ppinR, Essex. 

Chrytanthemums, — Early- rooted cuttings that 
were potted into 6-inch pots as advisM i^ a 
previous Calendar will now be ready for trans- 
planting into the pots ^ which they will fiower. 
Preps rations should be made at once for this 
work to be carried out. Do not make too free a 
use of artifidal.manures of any description when 
preparing the compost. Better results will be 
obtainj^d l;ty judicious feedine at a later stage. In 
mixing the compost use six barrow-loads of good 
fibrous loam,' one of old mortar- rubble, one of 
spent manure from a Mushroom-bed, twp pecks of 
charcoal,' one peck of bone-meal, together with 
just sufficient silver-sand to keep the whole 
porous. These ingredients should be mixed well 
together. See that the pots are thoroughly 
cleansed before they are used. Drain them well 
with pieces of broken pots, charcoal, or clinkers, 
rather than with ground-bones. If the weather 
is dull for a few days after the potting has been 
done, the plants will have a gotif%hance of 
getting established quickly, otherwise shading 
from t£e sun's rays will be necessary. This can 
be done by placing them under the shade of a 
wall or hedge for a few days, when they may be 
removed to their summer quarters. 

Hethaeeous Calceolarias, — Sow seeds to prcduce 
a batch of plants that will fiower early next 
spring. The seeds ehould be sown in rotten 
leaf soil which has been passed through a fine- 
meshed sieve, and an equal quantity of silver- 
sand mixed together. Fill a pan to within 
2 inches of the rim with suitable drainage 
materi^, on which place some coarse leaf- mould ' 
and the compost described above on the top of 
this, filling the pan to the brim, then press firmly 
"down with a piece of fiat wood and sow the seeds 
thinly. Carefully press them i^ently into the soil, 
but add no fresh soil. Place the pans underneath 
a hand-light near to a wall, where the sun's rays 
cannot reach them. The compost should be suffi- 
ciently moist when used that water will not be - 
necessary until the seeds have germinated. 

Humea eUgans. — For raising early plants sow 
seeds now in old potting soil in a wsrm 
temperature. 

General £emarlrs.~Give attention to cuttings 
of various plants as they are removed from the 
propagating-frame, separating and potting those 
that are two or more in a pot before they become 
too thickly rooted. 

^,; THE APIARY. 

Bt Chloris. 

Ants, — Some of my friends say that this season 
the honey is being consumed by ants as fast as 
the bees bring it in. This, I am convinced, is 
an error. The bees require a great deal of 
honey to raise brood, and the honey fiow little 
more than meets this want. The true cause, in 
my estimation, of ants seeking a home in hives 
is the warmth of the cluster, and it will be 
found when the bees become strong they will 
turn the lodgers out. This is always supposing 
the bees to be stronger than the colony of 
ants.' r^have known cases where the ants have 
been in the ascendant and the bees themselves 
have been compelled to turn out. 

Method of Destroying Ants and their Nes^s. — 
Take a stout stake and make a fairly large 
hole into the nest, then pour in kerosene oil. 
If the nest be on a lawn, be careful not to spill 
any on the grass or it will destroy it. This done, 
plug up the hole with anything handy, or take a 
kettle of boiling water and pour the contents 
doKU the hole. When you have ridded the hives 
of the pebt, place the feet of the stands in saucers 
filled with water, or better still, oil. Another 
method is to run a trail of oil (kerosene) round 
the hives, and this will act as a barrier. 



American Nut Journal. — Among the 
numerous trade journals that we receive from the 
other side of the Atlantic is one which is devoted 
exclusively to the interest connected with the 
cultivation of Nuts— Chestnuts, Pea- nuts, Peccan- 
nuts. Butter-nuts (Juglans cinerea), Braail-nuts, 
Pistachio-huts, and others. It is published every 
month at Petersburg, Virginia. 
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ADVERTI8EMENTS«Mroklft«Mntto thB PUBLISHER, 

•iMOtel N«ticetto:Oorf<Mpoiidsnte.-^3%« lUttior ^oet^Mi' 

wrf ir ^ at f to IWlk/Drl mm^, comMbmtim»\0r iUmmrmtwrnai or 

to retmwM. timiwJ ^eoplimmtieei^ons or UbtMroHotu, mml m t bjf . 

. 9iofa) orroivfMMl. . TU.EdU9r 46u not AoM Uomlf ro^' 

afotuibU/or 4in$ ofUiwno oxprwafid h$, hU eorretpondmil^, ^ 

LfftlM ifor Publloatlpn, «f MiKM j y g » i i>iy » - om4 yfau tt > 

/^. iMMnii^, tlunld.U addrm^d tfi tA« 'CDITQR,. 

' 4r, Wellington etfMt Covent Q«rd«n, LofficKan. 

' Oi\wimmmiii\iii»Athmad Iw wj ti rri H ^it cfn- hdi onr ov ' 

^ vflki 'FAn^ mHniS «aWH<* ' <^ '^'^ d* jtoMiife; otMl 'duig • 

IIHl rt r at tBmi.*r'g1UAii<fc»iiiig^ gktdiif'r^ce^^nd to sefeilt' 
fkOtOfrmpkB or dnamliiffai mUtdbio for t^»t ^ iM<<tHi,' o/t. 

; f T * WM , 0r o/ ««ilMriNii{« ji|aiil«i/0mm, trtto, 4e, ; halo. 

I' . et m n oi h€ rupomoible/or loao'orin^ur^* 
nkmrn^mpmnt-i^Sortiiopondoiao OBndhif wtwtpoporo OumU ho • 

, - Mm/^ 4o mtark Hko^jforugrmpko thog wiak tkO'JSdUof ioto,' • 

■> ■ ■ '■ ■■ ■" ■-■■! ■■ 'i n * - .yi I ■■! |» ■ V I..., 1... ,1 I f 

AmriTt^fr rer tie Einin kcl 

./R^^l; Horticultural SocioftT's 
•PTimnAv - TiFira^nV Committees meet. 
TUBBDAY. J'n™^< National Rose Society'^ ConS- 

' J . . I mitteemeet. 

WEDNESDAY, Jinmsi-YorkBhireGela, York (.^days). 

TTfentAV " Ttn»i*2ai^^>»*l Botanic Society, Lecture. 
FRIDAY, Jtnsf2a3| and:Meellngat4P.M. 



. L^ALEa FOR THE WEEK.. 

TUESDAY NEXT 

, Bale of the whole of the E&tabUshedt Orchidsi io 
variety, at Park Hill, Kenllworth, by Protheroe &, 
'MorrlSi at 12.80. ' 

WEDNESDAY NKXT- 
- Palms, Plaats^ Ferns, Begonias, ^., at 67 and 6dt 
. Cheapside. £.C^ by Protheroe & Morris. 
FRIDAY NEXT- 
■ Cattleya Schr5der». Odontoclossum crispum. fro^h 
. Messrs. Baoider &, Sons, and otliera, at <}7 and tti, 
, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & Morris, at laao. 
(For further parUculari tee our Advertioemeul eol^ioutf.) 



A^rvBAOi TsMPSRATUBB for the ensuing week, deduced 
from observations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

j^rruAL Tekfbbatttbss :— 

JJyKbov.—WedneodaVt June 14 (6 p.m.): Max. 70*; 
* -MiH. 65'. " 

Qardenert^ Chronide Office, 41, Welllnffton Street, 
Covent Qarden, London. ^7/^tirMiay, June 15 
(10 A.M.): Bar., 29*8; Temp., 69*. Weather— 
Bright sunshine. 
■ FJiOTiKCBS.— ir6<2n«day, June 14 (6 p.m.): Max. 60*,. 
Norwich ; Min. bV, N.E. Scotland. 



BHtifth 

Qardeners' 

4lftsoolatlon* 



The British Gardeners' 
Association is ]U8t one year 
old. The isolation of gar- 
deners, their lack of co- 
hesion, the absence of co-operation among 
tl^en)^ their " want of faith,'' have been noted 
and doplored for many a long yeari Those 
Tvho know the facts hav» been and are sur- 
prised lh«t the social position and remnne- 
ri^tion of' gardeners (we are not speaking of . 
exceptional cases) are by no means adequate 
to the lengthened training, the. forethought 
and intelligenoe required of them. Tbe^ 
position accorded to the gardener is not' 
adequate when ccmpared with that meted 
out to seme bl his fellow-servants from , 
whom less is expected j or as compared with 
that accorded to the superior artizan. Head 
gardeners -who have lisen to high positions, 
do not always sufficiently recognise ^ the 
laudable aspirations of those in the ranks, 
a&d do not do all they might to encourage 
young men in. their desire to better their 
cpnditipn* Individual character and self- 
help are, of course, the nc^ost impointant. 
factors, but a helping hand at certain stages 
of a man's cai^er is almost equally im- 
portant. This helping hand the-Association 
if. devised ta supply. In some quarters d is* 
appointment is expressed at the fact that on 
May 25 the members of the Association 
only numbered six hundred and thirty-two, 
a'^ very smiall ^pifo^oriion of tl^e. gprdeners, 



of the eoiintry. For our own ,pftrt, bear- 
ihg in mind the great difficulties incurred 
ih rousing gardeners to a. sense of their 
responsibilitl^. ia this matter, and in 
getting them to co-opierate, the adhesion 
of over six fatindred members in the first 
year is by no means unsatisfactory. An 
aiBSpcfation of this character cannot l^ap into 
position all at ionce. . It must grow, evolve, 
adapt itseli to reircamstaBees. Pnid^noer 
caution^ andiadue* regard for the opinioas 
ol lK>nest' objectors znust characterise its 
management. Given these, this objects* of " 
the Aesociation are so well calculated to 
benefit the profession that we can but look 
forward with confidence and hope. i 

The objects of the Association ate to 
facilitate tbe selection of the competent 
ahd the honest and to* "rogue" or at' 
least to* Ignore those wHo are not worthy 
of the name of gardeners. Employers at 
the. present tltne, when they cannot avail 
themselves of the personal experience 
of trustworthy, friends,, have to depend OO) 
the recommendatioDs of the trade, or tiie 
hazardous experiment of the advertising 
columns. Head gardeners have no formal 
gjaaraniee that the candidate for an appoint- 
i^ent possesses the qualifications which he 
ought to have to fulfil the duties of his 
office. Such a guacsntee the Association 
will, when it gets into working ordei:, be 
able to offer. Some, mindful of the tyranny 
- which, has been occasionally associated with 
txade-unionism, and detesting the infringe^ 
ment of the liberty of the individual that 
sometimes fetters the best men and forces 
them to remain in a position of mediocrity, 
have failed to jf^ive in their adhesion to this 
Association. But it is not the bad features 
ot an evil system of trade-unionism that the 
Association desires to copy, but that helpful 
co-operation which, whilst encouraging and 
developing the self-respect of its individual 
members, secures the recognition of the 
rights of others. 

Cymbidium RHODOCHEfLUM (see Sapple- 
luentary lUnstration). — Tbis fine speeies was 
introduced by M. Q. WAKPtJR, a Belgian 
c^leotor^ in 1900^ and first flowered in The 
Boyal Gardens, Kew. It was donbted whether 
the plant would be amenable to cultivation , 
but the fact that it has been suooessfully 
grown was proved by the apecimen exhibited by 
J. Bbadshaw, Esq., Tbe Grange, Soath^ate, at 
the Boyal Hortienltaral Society's meeting on 
May 10 last. A First-class Certifioate was 
unanimously voted for the specimen, whidi was 
greatly admired on account of its stately babit 
and distinct colour. The sepals and petals are 
jeliowifih-green, but the petals are spotted with 
darkpurple» the front and sides of thelabellum 
being of bright rosy-red colour. It requires to 
be grown in a warm-house, and should be afforded 
an abundance of moisture and shade during the 
summer. We are indebted for our illustration to 
Messrs. W. Bull & Sons, Chelsea. 

The Royal Hoi»TrcuLTUR*L Society.— The 
next meeting of the Comtnittees will be held in 
the Society's Exhibition Hall, Vincent Square, on 
Tuesday, June 20, when a lecture will also be 
delivered by the Uev, Professor HxNSL0W,y.M.H., 
o^ " The Plants of the Bible," which will be 
illustrated by lantern-slides. 

We are reminded by the Secretary that the 

Society'ii Summer Show, which for the last few 
years has been held at Holland Park, will this year 
be held in- th^ grounds of the |U^al Military 
Hospitat, OJelsea^ p^ Tuesday, Wednesday^. and.. 



ThwBday, July 11, IS^-^d 18, Uto amngemeiit^; 
f(ir which will he ^imiUr ia all respects t(> 
those in force at the Society's shows at jbHe- 
Tjsmple^ The Chelsea site is ten miant6e*> 
walk froDEi Vietoria. Station, and lees thaA fiM» 
minotes from Grestenor Boad sad Slooae Sqnutsi 
Omnibuees roa albbg the sided' ofrthe «ttttts'fiota» 
aQ parts/ inelndb^ ]!<ivett>()61 Btxeet, Cbpfaaiir 
Jnnctiott; Walhani' Green,- Shepherd's Btish, 
Holloway, send other oVWlyiDg. parts of 431^' metto- 
polis. Copies of the sck^^ul^ may be obtained <m 
application to t^ Secretary^ lo^yal Hoxtieultaial 
Society^ Vincent. Square, S.W. « 

■ Flowers in iEAsoN.— T'j Mr. tiiNDSAT/'of 

Murray field) Midlothian, we are indebted' for 
flowers of Veronica Hulkeans^ a New Zealand 
shru^ wi^. oUong-obtnse,. creuate leaveS' about 
f inch lbng,^pering at the base inii) a shorty 
stalk, and' bearing mnch-hranohed, elongatie<f, 
pyramidal dusters of pale lilac flowers. A variety, 
ako sent, has denser, less-e^reitding dusters, and 
somewhat darker flowers. V. Faiiflddi x has 
n^ttch shorter flower-dusters, and. is oonsidszed. 
t9.be a hybrid between V. liulkeaoaaad V. Faiiy 
field!. Pentateaion MMizaeaii, with small (f inciit 
long), somewhat fleshy, oblongleaves tapering at 
both ends and slightly toothed at the nmiginB, 
bears its numerous glowing* crimson flowers in 
clusters at the ends of the bcandxee. Each 
flower is about | inch long.*^ Growing in a masa 
the effect must, be magnificent.- 

Horticultural Club— ^r. D. b: Cban» 
will read a paper, on the 20th inst., on the "^ Beauty 
of the later Developments of the Pansy, and Br. 
Stu AST's work in hybridising the Violaa to* 
produce garden flowers for maasisg/' The yu^ 
will be illustrated with flowers of the pnndpal 
vairieties. 

RH3DODENDRON8 AT THE ROYAL BOTANtO 
QARDENS, REGENrS PARK, N.W. — MSBSrS. 

John Watbbkr & Sons, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey/ 
opened their fti»T^"<^l ezhit>ition.^f Bhododendroiis 
on Thursday, June 8, and it will remain on vieis 
throughout Uie present mouth. 

The Yorkshire Gala.— The floral fite in 
oonneetion with the York Gala will be*held in 
Bootham Park, York, on Wednesday; Thoisday^ 
and Friday next, June 21, 22, aikd 28. Prises to 
the amount of £100 will be awarded, and a good' 
show is anticipated. 

Vienna Conqress.— The Botanioal Cong^ma 
in connection with the Intematioiial BotsoioBil 
Meeting in Vienna is taking place from June 11 • 
to 18. Associated with the Congreas, an exhi- 
bition has been organised in the Schdnhrmmer 
Orangerie. This includes a historical section, a 
collection of modern appliances for the assistaa6» 
oi research and instruction, and a horticultura) 
section. The exhibition will remain open from 
June 11 to 25, but it is proposed to dose the» 
botanical division on the 18th <rf this month. 

. POTATO8.— The Honourable A. H. T. de 
Montmoren^^, of Carrickmiaes, Co. Dubya;, 
exhibited some weil-matmed and large Potato' 
tubers at the Temple Show, the varieties being 
• fioyal Kidney, Sir John Llewelyn, Snowdrop, and 
his own variety. The S^out. They were grown, 
w^ are informed, in a house built specially for 
Potato-culture, in which there is no bottom-heat 
either from the employment of hot -water or 
manures, and only sufficient surface artificial heat 
is used to ward off frost. As it is by the heat of 
the sun they are brought to maturity, the roof 
having a certain pitch which coUaota all the heat' 
and light, they are quite like Potatos grown'iik! 
the open, and have no appearaAee of havingbeten 
forced. He alsd secured the' award* of Ctiltnral' 
Commendation on December 14,1904, fOr a diiah 
of new Potatos grown from some tubers that he 
exhibited at the Temp^e.SkpWtinihejpreviousMayr 
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Cymbidium rhodocheilum, a species from Madagascar, havikg flowers of yellowish-green, with 

brilliant red-coloured lip. 
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The Garden City, - The GArden afcy, 
which is gradually riaing at Letohworth, within 
aa hour's jburnej of King's Cross, was seen on 
the 8l8t ult. in an interestiog sta^e of develop- 
ment by members of the Worshipfia Company of 
Gardeners, by whom it was visited,. -ilrea4y 
about a thousand persons are settled on the 
estate, which covers 3,800 acres ; and in course 
of erection for a prize exhibition next month are 
eighty or ninety cheap cottages. Amongst 
builders not only in the district, but also in 
various parts of the country, great interest is 
bbing taken in this cheap cottage -exhibition, for 
prizes of the total value of jgeoO or je706 are 
Wng oflEered for the five fhat are adjudged the 
btet. The whole principle of the scheme is to 
get manufacturers and others there with their 
workpeople. Ta order to attain this end; the 
refhts of the-Jdottages havfe been fixed as low as 
Sj. a week, atmple accommodation being provided 
onthe most approved plans. It will Wgathered 
ftbm what has been detailed that considerable 
progress has been made with the city during 
the eighteen months that the Company has had 
possession of' the estate. Excfeedin^y useful 
w;ork has also been done in providing emplbyment 
ajd ^accommodation under the auspices of the 
Maiision' House Committee for 300 of the un- 
employed. The last of these men left the estate 
about a week ago, and the buildings which they 
occupied will be brought into use as adminis- 
teitive offices for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition. 
A pleasant feature of the proceedings during the 
afternoon was the naming, by Mr. Osman, Deputy- 
Master of the Gardener*' Company, of an open 
space to be used as a park, and known as Howard 
PArk, m honour of the founder of the city. When 
asked what the visitors thought of the city. Mr. 
Osman said they were extremely pleased with it. 
He spefciaUy noted the fact that the houses and 
cottages were substantially built, with good 
spaces between them, and he added that he 
thought the exceptionally low rents would make 
them very attractive. In any case he feels that 
the dty is bound to succeed, and that it will 
return to those who are financially interested in 
it moderate dividends. In the evening the 
Directors of the Garden City Company were the 
guests of the Gardeners' Company at a dinner 
given in town. Mr. Mervtn E. Macabtnxt gave 
a lecture on "Garden Architecture," illustrated' 
by lantern-slides. 

A New Alpine FLORA.—We note the appear- 
ance of Alptnflora, die verbreitetsten Alpen- 
pftansen von Bayem. Tyrol mid der Schweiz, by 
Dr. GuCTAv Hmi, Privatdozent und Kustos am 
k. Botan-Garten, Munich, and Dr. Gustav Don- 
ziNGBB, also of Munich. The book contains brief, 
descriptive letterpress of the chief species and 
varieties of alpine plants, and a great number of 
coloured plates. It should prove useful to the 
naany tourists who, in summer and early autumn, 
visit the mountainous districts mentioned. The 
publication issues from J. P. Lbhmann's Verlag, 
Munich. 

Trees.— Messrs. Hutchinson A Co., Pater- 
noster Eow, will shortly publish the first number 
of an important new work on "British Trees," 
by Mr. Eex Vicat Colb, to be completed in 
thirty fortnightly parts at 1«. net each. The 
author, who is a member of the Bojal Society of 
Britash Artists, has made a long and careful study 
of his subject, and his notes have been modelled 
to their present literary form by Miss Dobotht 
KxKF. The work will contain 250 drawings by 
the author, many of which are from his pictures 
that have been exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere. Besides the general edition there 
will be a limited issue at twice the price. 

The Biolooy of Melampyrum. ^ M. L. 
GAimxB contributes to the C<mypt€s > Rendu$ for 
May 22 » paper o|i. the? biology ofoMeUqKp^^ruuii 



pratenBe (yellow Rattle). This plant is remark- 
able as being semi-parasitic, 'hie causes that" 
d4^rmine its habitat have long been imperfed;!/' 
kno^. Melampyrum shows a special preference ' 
for the terminal ramiflcattons of the it>otB of 
Speeches. A mass of fungus mycelium is fre- 
qnenUy atta(died to the roots, and to this also the 
patteite appears to attach itself. Melampyrum * 
pratenstf, according to our author, iis especially"' 
found in soils rich in humus, wherein it seems to ' 
seek for those fungoid growths which, according . 
toFBANK, form the greater part of the humn^ of' 
our forests, as in Fontainebleati. where the l^H^eti ' 
f^l abundantly^ and the " mycorhiza" find it corre- 
spondingly easy to develop. The Beech,, whicH is j^ 
there abundant, has its rootjs infested by. tlie^ 
noycelium filaments of the humus ; the suckers' of" 
Melampyrum pratense attach themselves to tliese ' 
in jpreference to any other roots, and ally them- 
selves intimately with the niycorhiza' of the tree! ^^ 
IjF these " mjcorhiza-' are considered as takmg a 
part in the nutrition of the ^lant it is hot di^cult [ 
to conceive th^t the Beech, better armed' than!' 
neighbourinff plants for the strnggle for exist- 
ence, turns the nutritive substances of tie soil to ' 
its advantage, and that Melampjrum pratense ' 
hs^ thu^ every jnduoemei^tto fix its suckers into^ 
such a powerful al^sorbing apparatus. TIia- 
abunc|ant humus rich in hjphie. the neighbour- 
hood of the Beech or of another species to the 
mycorhiza as a conseq^uence may therefore be 



t^eur flower-buds.. To encourage, this they are> 
sj^inkled several times daily, and after Jt|ly.| 
are , given but little shade. . In September, the\ 
piffchasers arrive, and. the plants are sent ou^i 
ajbj(^fit the 15th of the month. The following^ ^:e^ 
sopaof the differences between the Belgian, and/ 
tiie Dresden plants:— The Ghent' grower. trains.. 
hlS' plants so as to make fine, ^numetrical ^eadsi ^ 
the Dresden grower prunes them.topheckov^^j 
vi^prous growth and to favpur the formation iqf, 
flbwerrbuds.. Thus the latter obtains plants of , 
l<J<)se affd informal habit. , The varieties /pf[ 
Azalea employed are the following,: A. phoen|c^,., 
espelcraliy used for standards.; A..'cbuqinn^, onjy^ 
emp|c>^fld.to form small plants,; as it giiowsi slpwiy'^ 
at* firJBt and only vigorously after, t^ee or four, 
yfears/ This variety is certainly the best for| 
grafting for wholesale purposes. The thirli 
Axaftcl^pi^f erred in Dresdein is a h34>rid called 
HexB, braised by crassing A.^ecuKAna Foir8toKiaii»> 
with' A. hyb.'Duc Adolpbe>of Nas8ani.:Bexa<iBn 
net m^dy U3ed as a steok, but lis also grown ior^ 
flnel! plaints for trade pui^poies; it is apt- to i 
produce' too many shoots on^ the stem, aud^ 
oensequ^Mitly is more or leesoovesed with ioiobe. 
TJheiBoits chiefly cultivated in Dresden andtte 
ni»ig1iboiirhood are Deutsche Perle, Talisman, ' 
^i[^1^, . Simon Mardner, Sigi^mpnd Rucker,! 
£i(kma. President Comte Oswald de Kerohe«:e,ii 



H^Uii« Theleman, Professeur Wolters, Vervwne*-. 
-.,,.,,, ,.. aka.'E^gebrechtii, Imp^ratrice des Indes, Fran 

considered as factors highly favourable to the. Hermann Seidel, Madame Van den Cruyasen, ' 
parasitic habits of Melampyrum pratense, and a^ Nipbe and Sakuntala." 



ju|itifying its selection of its habitat. 

Cultivation of: Azaleas ^^ dresden-m^ > 
Mr. P. J. ScBENK, in a recent issue* of JQf 
Jardin, describes the method of . cultivating 
Azaleas as practised in Dresden, which is different • 
from the plan usually adopted at Ghent. Ii^ 
Dresden, "Azaleas are often grafted on Rhod4K 
dendron Cnnninghami. At the end of July or., 
the beginning of August the grafts are placed' 
in a house where, all the openings are closed w^ . 
wood-shavings. The house is shaded jf>y mean^, 
of wide boards, which are also used to cover it at , 
night. The air of the* house is kept moist by. 
frequent waterings. In addition te being grafted, 
the shoots of the Azalea plants which are cut off . 
are struck as cuttings in low boxes placed under 
the stages on .a heap of sawdust; this, sawdust 
serves in winter to cover the great wooden houses - 
called 'Japans/ where grafted plants two or.r 
more -years old are planted on the stages. The 
umgraited Azaleas are also propagated by cuttings 
at' the same time as the cuttings which are to 
serve as stocks next jear. All these cuttings 
are- pricked out in the same, low propagating 
frames when rooted, and are wintered in the same 
hoiuses in which the Azaleas in pots are kept, and 
in- the corridor which connects a whole series of 
lo^ houses. They are planted then in spring in 
mixed compost in an open house called ' Grund- 
kasten.' The plants do not leave this until the 
grafting time. The grafted plants in the houses 
ai;e freed from the ligatures which join the grafts 
to the stocks as soon as new growth is evident. 
At the end of June, when the oldest plants Are 
remove i from the 'Japans' the grafts that are 
now about a year old take their places. They 
remain in the 'Japans" for about a year, then are 
planted in the 'Grundkajsten' during the summer, 
and are replaced in the ' Japans ' for the autumn. 
In the third jear after grafting they are trans- 
planted in the ' Grundkasten ' for the last' time,, 
as Azaleas three years old are usnallyt potted 
at the (beginning of September, unless they are* 
nk>t strong enough or unless they are destined to 
make great bushes of several years' growth. The 
plants in pots winter' in the temperate houses, 
and in siunmer are placed in fall sun under' 
simple wooden erections that are easily covered in- 
bad weather and which afford Bb(ade when the sun* 
i%. :too L powedhih i it i^ here: that A zaleas iotm> 



Njkpbe, and Sakuntala." 

' "TitEES AND Shrubs."— The fourth part; 
of^tl^is valuable publication, edited by Professor 
CB^ SiAS/QENT, has be«[i issued. It consists of.! 
iliostraticais and descriptions of new or litfle<^ 
kidwn ligneous plants, prepared chiefly from the^ 
c^Ueotibns in the Arnold Arboretum, llie. 
plants .figured in the present number include^.; 
numerous Maples, such as Acer tnmcatum,. 
Oli>^eriantim, sinense, Wilsoni, eriaathum, fla- 
b^iiatum, caudattun, Davidii, urophyllum, tetra- 
n]iBsum,:barbinerve, and Franoheti, thus including: < 
various' species collected in China by-HaN&T,. 
Wilson, and others. A cons^ctus of the' East* 
Akiatic species with differential characters is,;' 
supplied by M. Rshosb. Three species of Par- . 
thenocissus are mentioned — P. quinquefolia'. 
(letter known as Ampelopsis hederacea), dume- 
tqicum, and Texana; three of Phellodendronr:-; 
an^Qxense, faohalinense, japonieum; two. of^) 
Airotcetaphylos— virgatib and vestita; t#o. of 
P|'nus— Altamirani and Pringlei (both' of Mexican 
origin); Mains Znmi, Dracajna amerioana from«, 
Guatemala, and Oroxylum flavum. 

A>4T8 AS Gardeners^.— According to a recent. . 
number of Kature, the April issue of Rimmtl uad , 
3rd^ (Berlin) contains an illustrated pf^mlar . 
aeeount of the *' flower-gardens " made* by ants in 
the crowns of trees in Amazonia and Peru, as 
diiseovered and described by Mr. E. Uui. These i 
"gardens," or p^haps we might rather say: 
"boskets,'' are shown in various stages of growth,, 
fiiom the time when the plants are just budding.- ' 
until the long slender leaves of Streptocalyx 
aagnatifolius, which appears to be the favourite> 
speeies, are folly developed. All the plaatr 
ctdUvwted appear to have very minute seeds <^ 
s^res, which seem to be sown, by the ants in ' 
their nests. ! 

r. 'f.How TO Use Nitrate.-"-~A pamphlet under- , 
this title- has been issued by G. Spxit & Co., 
30j Comhill. It contains alecture by Dr. Bsbnaad- 
DVxr dii the application of artificial manures, ' 
and> a- large number <^ va lu a bl e hints as-te- the 
a^Ucation of this fertiliser. For hay crops a. 
mixture of one part of nitrate of soda, two parte ' 
or superphosphate, and two parts of kainit, is 
relpommended. For 1 acre the "parts" may be** 
reckoned as BO many hundi^efdweightd. .. i 
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! : D:CTIONNAlRE ICONOQRAPHIQUE DE^ <5^- 

CHiDi£8.— In the number for May, 1905, the 
following plants ar€( Bgnred :~£onia poljstaphya^ , . 
Bdutham et Hooker \ Epidendmm dic&roinum» 
Lindley; E. variegatnm/ Hooker; El £iamt]iean«>^ 
annm, De Wildeman; Odontoglcsaam cri^pnm. 
▼ar. Lociant; Hort. ; Gypripedinm Obamber-Lee- 
atram/Bolfe ; C. calloeam-Charlesworthii/ ^^rt. ; . 
OrHeravar. Gilliannm; Bolfe ; C. Orion Veltch; 
Dendt-obinm crassinode, B. et B. ; D. chlorostele^ 
rair. Jano/Hort. ; YandaccBrulescenBYar. Boxallii, 
Beioh^nbach; Mega^clinium Fuer&tenbergiannm, 
Dd Wildeman. We note that a large.Gbld M^al ,. 
was aw&rded to this publication by the Interna- 
tional Jtiry at th^ late Paris Exhibition. \ ^his 
useful publication is illustrated and published by 
M.'GoossaKS, Avenue Walkiers, 68, Auderghem, 
Brdssels. •"" ' 

.Experiments with Funqous diseases.— 
Mr. EsMssT Salmon xb continuing l^is cnltnrai > 
ejcperiments with '* Biologic Forms of the Erysi- • 
phaceae.''- He had previously shown that; it' was * 
possible to infeet with tie fungus leave^ that 
under, ordinary circumstance 8 are immune. . ' -x 

■ '*We see, then," saja he, in a recent paper in the' 
Arma^ of Botany, **from the results of experiments, 
that not only mechanical injuries, such as worunds from 
chts, bruises, attacks by slugs, &c., but also injuries 
due to the action of narcotics and heat, cai)84||^ leaf to 
become susceptible to a * biologic* form of^a fungus 
to Fhich it is normally immune. ... It is obvious 
that mechanical injuries quite similar to those produced 
by cutting, bruising, &c., described in the expernnedts, 
are couMtantly being inflicted on plants in nature— by 
animals and by frost, hail, wind, &c.' In the case of* 
cereals the agricultural operation of rolling seedling 
plaujts causes a number of leaves to be torn or^i^lsed. 
An experiment carried out during the last spring de* 
monstrated that bruised places on leaves produced by 
rolling are rendered susceptible in the same way as 
those caused artificially by pressure in the experiments 
mentioned. At the beginning of last May he collected 
trom a field of young Barley which had just been rolled 
a number of bruised - leaves. The soil of the field wits 
stony and * steely,' and in the operation of rolling 
a\K>ufc 3Q per cent. of. the leaves had been bruised more 
or less severely. Ten of these injured Barley-leaves 
were placed in a Petri dish on damp blotting-paper, 
and each inoculated over the bruised cells with conidia 
taken from Wheat-leaves. On the fourth day several 
of the leaves bpre at the inoculated place numerdus 
Hmall straggling mycelial patches, and on the seventh 
4lay these patches, in the case of four of the leaveM, . 
bore several little tufts of a few clustered oonidiophdres. 
A number of saprophytic fungi were now growing 
vigorously at the injured places, . and stopping the 
further growth of the O'iJium. ... In the hypothesis 
already advanced to account for the susceptibility 
shown by le&ves injured by a cut or burn, it wai assumed 
that in consequence of the vitality* of the leaf -cells 
being affected by the injury, either the protective 
enzymes or similar substances normally present aro 
destroyed or become weakened, or the production of 
them by the protoplasm is interfered with in the cells 
in the neighbourhood of the injury. This hypothesis - 
may still be advanced to account for the same 
susceptibility being shown when leaves are injured by 
the action of alcohol, ether, chloroform, or heat, since 
it is known that protoplasmic functions are temporarily 
inhibited by aneesthetization, and that a high tern- - 
pcrature may partially or entiiely inhibit the. process 
of the secretion of an enzyme or ferment. Attea^ipn 
may be directed to the fact that these cafes of the loss 
of immunity, brought about by causes which aifect.the ' 
vitality, of the leaf, find their exact parallel in the ' 
recorded instances of induced susceptioity In anihlitls 
tq| certain diseases caused by bacteria. The decrease Of 
vitality paused by fatigue, action of drugs, abnora&al 
food, or environment, has been proved to. "induce 
susceptibility to certain bacteria in the case of animals 
which are immune under normal circumstances. > ^ *i ^ 

1. Susceptibility can be induced not only by the 
various kinds of mechanical injury, but also by such 
interference with the normal functions of the cell as 
follows the application of anaesthetics and heat. 

2. The conidia of the first generation produced on 
leaves of a strange host-plant previously subi«otod to 
the action of alcohol, ether, or heat, retain the iv>wer 
of Infecting their original host, and do not acquire t)ie 
power of infecting normal leaves of their tempc^ity 
host." . \f. 

» Until our knowledge of the physiology of llfewrt I 
lias progressed further, it Is necessary to use^tHe 
general term vitality to express the sum of the indivl- 
dusl phyMiological process o) at work in the cefl.. 
External factors which alTect the normal balance in 
tile wprking of the individual phvsioJogical procteses 
Increise or decrease the vitality of the plant .^ . 



Monmouthshire Education Committee. 
— ^Mr. W. J. Grant reports on the three months' 
work between January 2» and April 25. In 
addition to inbtruction in variouB branches of 
farming, . horticultural lectures and demonstra- 
tions have been given at various' places in .the 
opunty. A oourse of twelve days' practical' in- 
struction in the management of hedges has been 
g^ven^ and also suggestions as to the improve- 
ment and exteoEion of fruit crops. The rainfall 
for the first three months of the year was no lees 
than 9 '65 inches below the amount in the oor- 
]res}>onding period of the previous year. 

Over-Sea Supplies : May.— The Trade and 
Navigation Betums for the past month con- 
tinue to show an upward movement. The 
value of the imports is placed at MQfi92,907, 
as against j84i,780^98 for the same period last 
year— or an increase of £2,052,869. The exports 
also show a' large increase. The value for last 
month was \£27>252,693, against <£24,8d2.089 for 
the same period in 1801 — an increase of 
JS2,920,604. The value of those imports in mhich 
we ' are particularly concerned will be found 
summarised in the following table-.— 



IMPORTS : Dbschip- 
TION OF PBODUCB. 


1904. 


1905. Difference. 

1 . 


Class I. — Cereals, 
and • other field 
crops — Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Ac. 

Class II.-AJl other 
-food - cultures — 
Tea, Coffee, Fruit. 
Ac 

Class III.-Used in 
manufactures — 
cfbthrng. house- 
hold goods, Jto.... 

Class IV. -Miscel- 
laneous — includ- 
log seeds, flowers, 
Ac. ... ^ 


£ 
5.601,333 

4,337,740 

6.846.135 

1,468,861 


£ 
6,713.141 

3,933,199 

7.49J,602 

1,631.836 


£ 

-t-110,8.5 

-404.641 

+6*9.467 

+62.4:6 


Vaiues of Produce... 


19,283,072 


18,671,278 1 -|-418,£06 



IJhe value of the fresh flowers imported 
last month shows a decrease of some «£384 as 
compared with May, 1904-^17,319 against 
jei7,703. 

Oar fruit and vegetable imports table is as 
follows : — 



Imports— May. | 


- - 1 
1904. ' 


1906. 1 


Difference. 


1 

Fruits, raw— | 


« i 


«. 1 


£ 


Apples 1 


160,442 : 


152,899 1 


-7,543 


Apricots and Peaches > 


192 


1,792 1 


+1,600 


Bananas ... ... ' 


146,993 


167,091 


+10,f99 


Cherries ' 


6^353 


42.669 


-23,784 


Gooseberries > 


1.307 


1,020 


-287 


Grapes 


4,698 


6,879 


+681 


Ldmons 


35,(89 


81,648 


-8.891 


Nuts— Almonds 


23,901 


19,096 


-4,106 




82 538 


46 742 


+13,204 


Oranges ' 


233,715 


131,416 


—104,899 


Pears ... 


3.818 


4,461 


+1,143 


, Strawberries 


5,612 


8,800 


+3188 


Unenumerated 


12,028 


15.047 


+3.019 










Onions bush. 


134.8')9 


110,963 


1 -23,906 


-' Potatos owt. 


364,£09 


£99,129 


-65,080 


Tomatos. ... „ 


115,589 


1 99,247 


-16,342 


• Unenumerated ., 


57,543 


1 55,043 


-a,too 


Totals ... 


,1,400,145 


1,181 ,341 


♦ —218,804 



Since the issue of our last " Oversea " notes, the 
Gape fruit supply season has closed— 1153 pack- 
ages having to be added to the totals previously 
recorded. There is promise of an increased 
importation of Apples. The value of the dried 
fruit imported last month shows a decrease of 
/jei6,328 as compared with the figures for the 
same 'period last year<^je9,940 as against 
jB25,277 ; and hecre it is worth noting that the 
demand tor the fruit is stated to be gradually 



contracting. Attention may be called te^ the 
not improbable increase in the ac^reage devoted lo 
Potato -diltufe in this country oorisequeht. on the 
' proposed substitution of Potato-i?pirit for petrol 
in the propulsion of motors. 

•'MY New Zealand Garden." — By a 
ETtfflblk Lady (London: Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Eow, E.C.). The garden htre described is 
certainly very different to the more or lees formal 
plantations familiar in England. Shrubs and 
trees that are tender or but half-hardy in this 
country grow luxuriantly in New Zealand, acd 
the '• Lady's" garden is adorned with whataie, 
in one sense, wild flowers. Written nnccn- 
ventionally and with no little humour, the book 
makes pleasant reading, and an apologetic pic- 
faqai .disarms priticitm evtn as to grammatical 
errors and mistakea in plapt-names. The fol- 
lowing e^xtract is illuatiatiTe. .of the writfci's 
general style : — " Among New Zealand Conifei», 
Dacrydium cupreseinum (the Bimu or Bed Pice) 
in its young state excels all the. family in beauty. 
An irregular green fountain might roughly help 
to desciibe it. Its pendulous branches coming 
out from the central stem and falling all round, 
from the top to the giound, have rather tlat 
effect. These branches, which, are about the 
thickness of thin rope, are covered with scales of 
a brilliant green j they are always looked upon as 
the handsomest forest trees, and although they 
are very pretty almost from their cradle, about 
12 feet high is the prettiest sire ; and I believe 
they are rather stationary in growth at about 
that age, as if trying to prolong their most 
beautiful stage. The wood of the Bmiu is very 
satisfactory, and is used almost exclusively for 
building in this locality." The careless writing 
may be partly excused by the good spirits with 
which the " Lady " sets about her tasks, be they 
literary or manual. She desires a beautiful. 
garden, and obtains it by thought and labour; 
she wishes to describe it pleasingly, and succeeds 
in spite of digressions and of too rapid a pen. 
We can commend the full-page photographic 
illustrations, showing us various nooks and 
comers in the garden and their inhabitants. 
Amongst other things the " Lady " narrates an in- 
terview with the famous globe-trotter, Mr. Baeb. 
There are incidental notes on New Zealand plants 
which increase our oft-expressed wonder why our 
colonial friends are so anxious to imitate European 
eustonis, when they have such beautiful flowers 
at their own back doors. 

"Another Hardy Garden Book." -By 
HvifiNA BoTHiBruBD, Ely (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. London: Maomillan & Co.}. 
The title seems to suggest that this is in some 
waj a sequel to the writer's former book, i 
Woman's Hardy Garden, though it sounds like an 
exclamation that still another addition should be 
made to the numerous volumes already penned 
on this subject. The pages before us claim to 
chronicle only the result of personal experiences 
in raising vegetables, fruits, and flowers, and is 
not intended. as a dogmatic treatise. The many 
amatenrs whoee gardens are an ever-new delight 
to them will read their fellow-enthusiast's pages 
with much sympathy. " Go out into the country 
O ye flat-dwellers of the city," says she ; "hare 
a few rods, if no more, of your own ground about 
you, and till it and tend it ; the flowers you raise 
will be sweeter and more beautiful to you than 
any displayed in florists' windows, and no vege- 
tables that can be bought will compare in flavour 
with those you will raise yourself." From thia 
encouraging beginning we are led on to share the 
writer's confidences concerning her various crope, 
and how she tended them and advises others to. 
tend them. The whole is pleasant reading, with 
evide;^oe of good spirits on every page. We must 
not forget to praise the pretty bat not flattering 
photographic illustratiooa of special flowers and 
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of gronpe of them, and of nooks taken, in the 
anthor'd p^arden by Professor C. F. Chanblbb. 
Thej might well, most of them, be illustrations 
made in an English garden, though really repre- 
senting scenes at Meadovrbum Farm, on the 
further side of the Atlantic. With few exceptions 
the gardening hints are quite applicable in 
England also. 

Death through the Fall of a Branch 
IN KEN8INQTON GARDENS.— The death of a young 
lady last week, caused by the fall of a large de- 
cayed branch from a tree in Kensington Gardens, 
should afford a lesson to those critics who are 
ever ready to complain when the authorities 
charged with the responsibility of keeping public 
parks or forests, have reason to prune or fell aged 
trees. It is most necessary in places to which the 
public have access that trees of large sise, and 
particularly Elm-trees, should be examined fre- 
quently, and that measures should be taken to 
ensure safety for those who may wsilk beneath 
them. Even when all possible care is taken, as 
it is in the London parks, accidents cannot 
altogether be avoided. 

INVESTIQATION OF PLANT DI8EA8E8 IN 
GERMANY.— The Department of Plant Diseases 
of the German Agricultural Society has recently 
been transferred to an Imperial Institute. In 
1889, at the instigation of* Profetsor KChn, of 
Halle, the German Agricultural Society resolved 
to form a section which would be concemed^ioth 
the investigation of the diseases and insects that 
attack crops. By the summer of 1891 the section 
had established communication with twenty-one 
local stations distributed throughout Germany. 
These consisted, for the most part, of the State ex- 
perimental station?, though some were of a private 
character. The work of investigation and the 
distribution of ioformatlon was carried out with- 
out any subvention from the Society. The fiist 
Report was issued in 1893, and a volume has 
appeared annually since that year. The first 
Report contained 106 notices of attack, whereas 
the number in the twelfth Repoit was 3,904. At 
the present time some forty local stations are 
affiliated with the central Society. A book 
entitled The Protection of Crope against Diseases 
and Insects was issued free to members of the 
Society in 1892, and 22,000 copies have been 
distributed. The work, having somewhat^ -out- 
grown the resources of the Society, has now been 
taken over by the Biological Department of the 
Imperial Board of Public Health, and considerable 
extension is contemplated. The various States of 
the Empire have been approached by the Imperial 
Home Office with a view of securing the support 
of their research stations, and cordial co-operation 
has been promised. A central institute, fully 
staffed and equipped, will be established in each 
State, Province, or group of Provinces, and each 
central institute will have subsidiary institutes 
or stations affiliated with it. The latter will 
consist largely of local colleges, agriciritural 
schools, exi>erimental stations, and the like. 
Finally, each of these subsidiary stations will be 
associated with local coUectors, chiefly farmers, 
gardeners, and foresters, of whom it is proposed 
to appoint about 1,000 for the Empire. The 
information supplied by the collectors will, in the 
first instance, be. transmitted to the subsidiary 
institutes, from which it will be patsed on to the 
central institutes, to be finally issued in an 
Annual Report to the Board of Public Health. 
Applications for advice will for the most part be 
dealt with by the subsidiary institutes, only the 
more difficult problems being investigated by the 
central institutes. Cited from the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, 

CATALPA.— ^Professor Saroent, in 1889, pub- 

- lished an account of a hjbrid Catalpa known as 

C." J.C. Teas," Ahd'feu'jS^^' to have*6rigiriaifed 

from a cross between €. Esempferi and either 



C. spedosa or C. bignonioides. Latterly Professor^ 
PnNHALLow has studied the anatomy of the 
wood in this and other species, and has published ' 
an account of them in tibe American Naturalisi 
for March, 1905. We cannot enter into the 
details, important as they are, but they show 
that C. speciosa is not one of the parents, but that 
C. " J. C. Teas" is the result of a cross between 
C. Eeempferi and C. bignonioides, as suggested by 
Sabgint. The dominant characters of the 
hybrid as expressed in the anatomical structure 
are those of the Japanese parent. 



MR. J. MEDLEY WOOD. 

Mb. J. MsDLST Wood, the Director of the 
Botanic Gardens, Durban, is one of our oldest 
correspondents and the leading authority on Natal 
plants. He has lately celebrated his golden 
wedding, and we should like to associate ourselves 



flowered Rose of a pink colour; and Tannns- 
' l)liimchen, a blossom of a deep pink tint. All of 
these appear to possess features which make 
them desirable acquisitions to the Rose-garden 
'proper, or for forming pyramids, pillars, and 
tehees in the flower-garden • and pleasiurc^gajrden. 
A4 forced plants in cold conservatories, worked 
high on tall Dog-rose stocks so as to show up 
above other subjects, especially Camellias out of 
blooin^ OraDge-trees^ and New Holland plants, to 
which' ^Roses appear in pleasing contrast, they 
may be greatly recommended. Some possess 
fragrance, and all are very floriferous. I do not 
consider their beauty to be enhanced by 6\oee 
tiiuning, rather the reverse. F, M, 

Etoils di FBAKCn. 
This new Hybrid Tea Rdso, which was distri- 
buted last autumn by J. Pemet - Dnch^, (f 
Lyons, promises to be a valuable variety. . The 
colour of the flowers is crimson with a darker 
centre, being just what, is required in this class. 
The habit of the plants is ;Yigoro!ia and the 
foliage good. I have not seen many aphis on 
om solitary plant. The flowers, which are just 
opening, are of the much-desired, pointed form, 
and of good substance. I think.the variety will 
make a good Rose for market-growers ; the buds 

, 0911^ singly, and the shoots have very few thorns. 

■• Ch4u. Page, Dropmore Qardens, Bu^ks, June 6. 



mm lOTES AID OLEAIilOl 



ODONTOGLOSSUM CBISPUM 
PUBPURA8CEN8. 



J. MEDLEY WOOD, 
Director of the Botanic Gardens, Durban. 

with his fellow-countrymen in thanking him for all 
he has done for the botany of Natal and in congra- 
tulating him on this most interesting occasion. 



Thi two plants of this floe Odontoglossum 
■ included in the special sale of rare Orchids sJb 
Messrs. Protheroe & Morris's Rooms on Thursday, 
J«ne 1, "by direction of Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bartr., V.M.H., K.C.V.O., for the benefit of a 
charity," realised 160 gs. and 120 gs. respectively. 
The charity will thus be benefited substantially 
'by the liberality of the donor, and by the appire- 
Cilttion of good Odontoglossums by his fellow- 
o'rchidists. 
.^ i The sale throughout was very sucbeseful, 
although the extremely high figures attained at 
the previous Tuesday's sale were not reached, a 
go64V Vumber of Odontoglossums ranged from 
60 gs. to 100 gs., and some over, and the Cypri- 
pediums fully sustained their values. J. X/B, 



CrPBIPEDinif BABBATUM. 



THE ROSARY. 

■ > 

ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS. 

This new R. Wichuriana hybrid was beauti- 
fully shown by Messrs. Caunell & Sons at the 
Horticultural .Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., .on 
May 9 last, the three plants staged being literally 
crowded with tender, rosy - salmon - coloured 
blossoms. 

The proper season for flowering is June and 
July and onwards in minor degree until the 
month of September. The plant is a strong 
grower, and even in pots, as observed on this 
occasion, the growth was robust, so that, it is a 
capital variety that may be employed for forming 
pyramids and weeping examples, or as a hedge, 
a wall covering, or a pillar plant. The flowers 
are semi-double and fragrant. F, M. 
Ramblib Rosbs. 

Some Roses of this class, new in commerce, 
were noted at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Notably were Anna 
Rabsanien, having semi - double pale - pink 
blossoms; Ernest Grandpierre, with double white 
blossoms, and central x>etals of primrose tint; 
Non Plus Ultra, of a deep brigt^t{>urpla colour; 
'Waliham Bride, a hybrid variety having white 
blossoms ; Wedding Bells, an almost single- 



' There is no Cypripedium that flowers more 
profusely than C. barbatum, and for supplying 

. flowers for cutting it is second only to C* insigtie. 
1. kave recently cut over 280 flowers from twenty 

; plants growing in 7 and 9-inch pots. The flowers 

rlast so well when cut, that one is apt to get tired 
of them before they fade ; but thi^ monotony can 
be- avoided to a certain extent by varying the 
modOof arranging them in the glasses every few 
days. ' Though rather sombre . in colour they 
never look commonplace. The plants can be 
grown veiy easily in the intermediate - house. 

' They, require considerable water at all seasons 
Bm they are never at rest. Repotting sh'Ould 
not be done except when the plant becomes too 
large for t^e pot. W, TT., K, B. 



LAW NOTE. 



' A KBBTiNO of the creditors of Thomas Hors- 
•man/'seedsman and nurseryman, of Bradford a|id 
Ilkley, was held at the office of the Bradford 
'0BL6iA\ Receiver (Mr. C. L. Atkinson) on June 7. 
According to the statement of affdirs, it appeared 
that* -the bankrupt had been in* business for 
thirty-one years on his own account. The 
tiabilittes expected to rank were £2,118, and the 
assets were estimated to produce jBSSS, leaving a 
defieiency^of j61,725. Tlie bankrupt, made no 
offer to his creditors, and Ur.B^Si&f A. Mitchell, 
acoouhtant, was appointed trustee, ' with a 
committee of in3pection. 
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liEAVESFROMr MY OfflNBfSB^ 

' NOTE-BOOK. ; 

,. •- , .. , ^.{Conlinutdfromp.Zbl.) , . ;| 

liHE .HOME OF THE CHINESE PRIMHJX^. 

{0ke .hUtory^ of the 'introduction, and ^nM^ii^t 

' ! t iditowtry of ike habitat of this favourite • gctvHen 

, If pkmt i were • deteribed emd iUuatrated fin • tkese 

1 1 coltmWfSee "iOturdeners' Chromcky'* Jamumrsr^S, 

^., 289^, p, 13,, and the tissue for AprU ^, . JflpSf, 

' / jD^; 269, m, and m, .En.] ., 

.' ,.,1^Hs 4i8tipribati(;n of the plant is . rewai^aWl J 

,: >lp<^. : The l99gth ot the Ichang gorge^iBviKHPiAily 

. 46, miles. .The jcliffs are of limestone, .andoex- 

ceedingly preeipitous. .It is ,on the tiay Je4f|e8 

and niohes on the face of these yertical olifls that 

the plant is ^t home: The accompanying illns^ 

1iM^6Bigf(figs.'103464) show tWhabiUi«fki^ly<well^ 

^ but Uttfortvaiately ihey do liot show the* h^tfht 

'of the 'tfVSB, which &te bften' several hnAdr^ ^t 

flheclr.'^ Bat though the plant o^onrs iBpaarioifly 

'thvonghoTlt the length of the gorge/ it'is'^ly 

At the entranoe nearest to Ichang, and more 

efi^woxaslly in* the lovely San-yH-Tung glen, ihat 

Hi is veally abundant. Outside this gorge and 'the 

•glens • which* pierce it, I only met with'^it^'in 

*one other looality, and on similar lime- 

stene cHffs one: day's journey north of lofaatig. 

The plants grow folly exposed to the m^,"and 

withont a drop of water for months together. 

They evidently live on the accumulated humus 

«o)^efly derived from their own decaying leaves. 

One wonders at the plant existing, nradh' less 

thriving, under such arid conditions. 

In January, February, aiid • early March, the 
face of these cliffs is dotted all over with 
, tjhousaads of plants-^oiaLe n^ass of deUoufc^dg^fiave- 
..pink flowers, and the frfigrance is delicioiv* . . ; 

The plants vary from 8 to 9 inches in jhei(^t, 

. aQOOcding to situation. The « leaves- ax^ v4ry 

small. The scapes . have often two or -mtore 

wl^rls of flowers. I have counted as manyrAs 

twenty 8ci^>es to one plant with over ahuodied 

..flowers open. at the same time! The lk>iR4rs 

' ^often measure 1} to If inch in diameter, Wiich 

rather astonished me. The colour is.a pleaai^g 

vsoft mauve-pink with pale yellow eye. ;In the 

diade the colour, is a little lighter, but I tidier 

fUfOceeded in finding an albino. Constdgnng 

.bow the colour has varied under cultivitionyone 

, is rather surprisedto £nd the *' shade " so.conslant 

in the wild plant. 

The petals are deeply emarginate, and the 
flowers are, of course, heterostyled. In cou^pany 
with many other cliff plants, the peduncles and 
padicels after fiowering become "positively geo-. 
tropic." This insures the safe depositing ,of t^e 
, seeds in the niches and ledges of the cliff. 

It is intereeting.to compare the long-HmUivated 
plant with the typical q>ontaneous one. The 
new class of Primula, called *' stellata," I think, 
is very near the typical form. I know notluhg 
Of the origin of this " class," but if a prodluct 'of 
cultivation derived from the long-cu],tiVval^ 
pl§nt, it constitutes a remarkable] " throw-ba^." 
F^i^ps itris the result of cultivating tibua^spon- 
.taneous plii&t from seeds, and. if so, thevei 
nothing remarkable about it. If my *mem^ry 
serves me righUy the Kew plants were lost after 
flowering. 

In colour, size, shape and substance the florists' 
flower has diverged widely from the type. In 
the "fern-)eavOd" forms we find a reniarkable 
deviation from the typical leaf. In short ,p^Q 
qxily thing that has remaned constantis the j>^ 
.fume. But what Jbas been gained in sij^ and 
eolo;nr hi^. been Ipst in grace and beauty. -^ The 
spontaneous plant is, to imy mind, far more graceful 
. and beautiful than the florists' flowers growers 
have striven so hard to produce. 

As I wrote tl^6 ipy view was of a white ..Cliff 
noarly 200 feet, high, where thousands of ^pla^ts 
one mass of flower were revelling in wacmJsip- 



...^bine. • It.was a picture to, makeithe. heart glad, 
.tiind4tia.'Sk great pi^yall lovers of -this lavourite 
j r^ineir.paanot f^njoy. such a sight. 

.. , .ICHA^^G TO KIATING. 

,.'4i>f^ ;25,. 1903.— We left Ichang last nif^t, 

-^ OBOssed the nver, and tied ^up for. the, night At 

V AJMAB-Miao, a village opposite the upper .end of 

^leha^g city. . At 5 a<m. this morning, with much 

. .iioiae; we.nnmooired and. commenced pur jonsoey 

tOiSOa miles. 

With a strong f air <. wind to aid .us we r made 
good progress. At 7 a m. we were off San-yu-Tnog 
and entered the Ichang gorfl^e, last of the stupen- 
dous .^bafeius the^ mighty Yaug-ieze has cleft for 
itself. In these gprges the river as reduced to 
, haJf its usual breadth, and the water is in conse- 
quence very deep. In . their sounding the. tVo 
' Bfritish ^un - boats, on their , first ascent, ^to 
ChungkiDg, found over sixty fathoms of water 
off San-yu-Tung. Thid at low- water season! 
In summer the water in the gorges is often 



flowers j.a fwalesfali, beaeath- which -hwidfedk^f 
las japonioa luxuriated ; the . rookq, drenehed in 
spray» weee gteen^with Adiantum.Capiilus-YeBerifl 
var.; tjiie-:Cnigs themselves -alive with mufloofl .of 
Csesalpioia sefnaria, .Sosa .mosolMta, ^^a 
tda^iyAntba, Wistaria .S M a e nsis, Polygala Mssieiu, 
And other such favourites. Aad so we joQmejed 
on, every hundred yards revealing, sooae fneh 
aspect. 

'At 10 A.M. we reached the Costoms' barrier at 
Ping - shan -'Fa, a tiny village romanticaUj 
situated in the heart of the gorge. Our jptigen 
having been duly examined and initialed, we 
proceeded. About, a mile above this piotnresque 
village the river takes a right-angled turn, it 
this bend, and near the middle of the river, is s 
laige and'^angperous rock, designated "Bleepipg 
'Pig." ^Roun'ding fhts difficulty, we soon come in 
Tiew erf thel *'Ne^le of Heaven," an isolated 
pillar • ^hai^d peak of limestone, perhaps a 
tfatousand feet high. At 1 o^slock We were opposite 
to the lovely Village of 2fajito, nestling anudst 



Fia. 163.— -PING-SHAN-PAI, WHERE THE CHINESE f>BIMULA GROWS WILD. 



80 to too feet above its wintei^level. At such 
times all traffic through the goi^g^es is suspended. 
' This gorge is about 15 miles long. The clififa 
are of Hmestone, turreted and castellated, 
. cttlminatiDg in ^otesque forms «nd shapes. 
' Though the cHffa of 'this gorge are not so preci- 
pitous as they are in the others, the scenery is not 
' one 'whit the less grand and awe-inspiring. All 
• tiie gorges afford such wild and wcmdrous scenery 
'that nieitiier pen, pencil,- brush, nor camera -Can 
'adequately pbttray li, )and it is very much: a 
matter <»f opinion as to which is finest. . I shall 
.ever remember my first view of ike Ichang 
'■^jiorge. It was after a heavy fall of snow. The 
day was dullbuit clear, and the cliffs, covered 
-with snow, stood out in solemn grandeur. Tonlay 
the cliffs are alive with k>7ely powers, shrub?, and 
iierbs.in thf9 wildest prpfosion. Truly^ a sight for 
thejgods! 

, , As we sailed rapidly through th is wondrous scene 
i^tood on the deck of, the fooat.lo^t in a4miration 
, }0f Jihe tjbii^gs around me. Flowers of every hue 
4|^et.,the ,9yes and gladdened th,e heart— a. gra^y 
.,bi^ik; Qnejnass of the lovely Primuli^ obconicaj a 
jflijOt,.in every niche ,o| ^l^ioh .nestled porycUalis 
. thaUctrlfolia^ with its fcrect .^oemes .of .jeeUew 



orauge-inraves, with a huge precipice culmiziatiaff 
in CO riously-f ringed overhang^g peaks on the 
opposite bank. We were now clear of the gorge, 
and the river in front was strewn with boulders. 
Looking back I noted that a temple crowned the 
highest peak visible. This is Ohing-kan-Shan, 
«l>iamond HiU," «lt. 2,800 feet. 

At 4 P.M. we moored for the night ^t'Wang-liag 
Miao, 80 miles above Ichavg. This is a small 
village on the right bank, possessing a fiiie 
temple, and is a noted mart for Baiuboo ropes. 
These rc^s are made from the split culms «f 
Pbyllostachys mitis, plaited, and soaked in lime- 
water. These ropes possess enormous strengtiii 
and are used f^r pulUng the boats up-river. 
'■ In many places during the day the curreiitB 
were very strong, and in the gorge we croeaed 
many dangerous- looking eddies. Just bebw our 
mooring we crossed the first rapid — ^a small affair 
called Chin-shui-Tan, "Clear WMterEapid." One 
of 4he chief fioral features of the day was 
Aleuritee cordata. This plant is highly valued 
£or the oil which is expressed from its seeds. 
3^e oil is knowp as " V^Qod-oiLV rand is a& 
4ii9^rtmit i^rtjc^ . of vGomnfArce, ^ito pidnc^ 
Bise ^^eing wwh fpr boats. In the JndtiiFlwB 
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•^ftatms, toL iL, p. 433, a footnote fctates that the 
oil is sofiietimes known as "Ningpo Vartish." 
This is a mistake, * The tree itself averages 10 to 
15 feet in height, flat-headed, with large cordate 
leaves, and unisexiutl flowws, white with brown 
•stria. It thrives in rooky plaoes, and is parti- 
'KMilarly abundant in these parts. 

Daring the day I noted some eighty-four dle- 
:tkict if>eeie8 of ^plants belonging to seventy 
genera. They were^made tip as follows :— 19 spr - 
*cierof shrubs, 13 ispecies of trees, 44 species of 
iherbs, and 8 of Ferns. Out of the 44 species of 
■herbs 29 may be designated "weeds of cultiva- 
*^on " in the broad sense of tie term. Out of the 
<li speeiee no fewer than 21 are valued in Bnglaad 
i*^vom «a 'hottionkural standpoint. Apart from 



moored for the night a short stance below the 
Tung-ling rapid. 

From Nanto to here the Chinese eall the river 
Ta-cha^Ho— " Biver of Dregs." This is a most 

-appropriate name, since lor the whole - distance 
the 'banks are strewn and the stream impeded 
with enormous 'boulden—-granite chiefly. In the 

' high-water seaiTon this is one of the^wbrst reaches 
on the rrver. 

The country hereabouts opens out considerably, 
and is largely under cultivation; Peas, Beans 
(broad). Vetches, Barley, and Opiiun are the 
principal crops. The peoi^e - seem strangely in- 
different in regaid to the Barley crop. If the 

' season is late and the grbiuud required for Bice or 

• Cotton, they plou|^-in the Barley as manure. 



FlO. 164.— PRIMULA MNENWS AT HOME. 



'€hose already ttentioned- the following made the 

•^yest display:-^ 

Daphne Genkwi, Linum trisfyfitiiin, Sophora ^ciifolia. 

Azalea iodica,Loropetft1irmcliiDeD6e, bymplocos cratse- 

■ coldest Paulownia ' tmperiallf. Rosa leeviffaia, Dsutzia 

^Haoolor, Rehmaonia rupestriSt Mazus pulctiellua, and 

RosaBanksie. 

On the cliiFs hereabout a peculiar kind of 

<shamoiB is x^ommon, and so also is a species of 

in^^tjac. The former hauiit the inaccessiUe 

limestone cliffs; the latter the more open but 

.vocky ground. 
' x^pra '26.^^The barometer fell during the night, 

•^n'd raitf 'fell heavily at 9 am; forcing uS to tie 
up. We lestarted-at 1,30 p m., and by 2:80, with 

' tlie aid of thirty extra tri^kers, we got safety 
over the Tatuag, last of the major rapids of the 
.Yang-tsze. 

It continued terain more or. less the whole Of 

. the4ay,biitihe;dt9w woidrad till 5.80>p.m.: We 



I noticed much less Opium cultivated here- 
aV>uts than formerly. This, I gather, is due to 
the heavy tax imposed on the growers. The tax 
was- first instituted In 1902, and amounts to 
6400 tads per picul of crude Opium. The iresult' is 
'se^ninr the almost total absence of this crop froib 
plflU^es Vheref on^nierly it "was largely grown. (This 
iak threatened to ruin the culture of this ero^, 
and has since been repealed.) , 

•Inimmejfable vgrovee.iof Bamboo were the 
fea^re i of ^ the day ^^ The^ hig^her hiUs were dad 
with ^'PiB« and Scnlb Oak, Liquidambar for- 
mosansL'^ f^ % very commbn tree to-day. Bain 
s&nd the' iiati^e' ot the country combined did npt 
admit of miidh b'^tanisix^g^ ' jl merely noted a few 
wecids ,of c^ltl7l^^l9^,,^t;p»kx, japonioum (small 
bushes), Bosf^. .indiea^,(p]|M[^ted on a tomb), and 
Oedrela siHeiras^ithAJBhootsof which are eaten. ' 
; Attthoi^Eaitmignipid^kelegQmeB^of Qyaia»- 



cladus chineasis werr for sale. These pods are 
about 4 or 6 inches in' length, thick, and dark- 
brOwn in colour. They are used as soap in nuugr 
parts of the Yang-tsze Valley. 

Aptil ^. -> We Btari»d soon alter 6 A.K.^a&d 
reached the Tang-ling'rapidat7'i..M. Atdeald 
Icrw-^ater a broken reef of rock etretdiing rigfit 
across the river makes this an extremely diffioiilt 
and dangerous place. A httge rcksk divides thte 
channel of the river and stands sentoiel at the 
vgate- of the Nhi-kan ' gorge. It was en the above- 
mentioned reef that, in December, 1^00, the 
ill - fated German steamer etnick on her 
maiden voyage and sank in twenty miiMitiiB. 
She' still liee at the betbom of the 'river, sad is 
likely to remain there. 

Opposite tiie village of Tung-ling and 6n the 
eoutli bank are two or three coal adits. The 
output is small and the quality very inferior. 
Having crossed this dreaded rapid in safety 
we entered the Niu-kan or Lukan gorge. The 
dx-liver gorge, for such is the meaning of the 
Chinese name, obtains this appellation from 
a projecting mass of limestone which bears a 
fanciful resemblance to that anatomical orjtiin. 
This gorge appeals to one as one of the wildest 6f 
all. It ^ only about 6 miles long. The cliffs are 
for the most part sheer, and often 2,000 fe6t 
high. In ' one or two places the upper parts 
are well- wooded. Chionanthus retusus is commdn 
on the 'cliffd. This plant, well-known but little 
cultivated, is one of the handsomest of all 
flowe^g trees or shrubs. Here it forms bushds 
4 to 8 feet in height, and is nothing but a mass 
of flower. Given a rocky and very sunny place it 
ought to thrive in England much better than it 
does. 

The first of the three rapids, called Hsin Tail, 
was reached at 10.15 am., and we were over at 
10.45 A M., when a heavy downpour brought 
matters to a standstill. At 2 p.m. we restarteid 
and suoessfully crossed the remaining two. Bain 
now recommenced, and we were forced to 
moor for the night. These rapids are not bad at 
this season of the year, but in the dead low-wkter 
they are considered with one other the worst 
on Upper Yang-tsse. I crossed tiiem in March, 
1901, when they wore truly foaming cataracts. 
The loss of life and cargo yearly at these rapids 
• is terrijjle. 

Ficus' infectoria occurs here, the most easter- 
most place where I have met with it. In 
Szechuan it is the commonest of trees, and 
tksUally shelters some shrine or temple. It is 
^Practically an evergreen, the young leaves un- 
folding almost as soon as the old ones have 
Mien. -Lycium chinense, Myrioaria germaaioa, 
and D^tylium chinense are common fluviatilo 
shrubs here. 

The vilUge of Harin Tan is much scattered, aiid 
is looted for its inkstands, lliflse jure made of a 
kind of graphite, in which iron pyrites are em- 
biedd^. The workmanship is often very.^ artistic. 
A shifting population of trackers, boat chandlers, 
and retired junk owners make up the; population 
of this romantically situated village. , 

JpHl 28 we were delayed by a strong head- 
wind J* it itras 8 o'clock ere we started through tii^ 
Mitsang gorge. This is only about a couple Of 
miles long, and is really a continuation of thus 
NlU'kan gCrge. The hills open out a little iit the 
&in Tan, but there is no break in the ran]^ df 
hllls'as with the other gorges. The cliffs in this 
gorge are very high and steep — ^in one plaOe 
fully 2,000 feet sheer. These vertical *ciiffs aijd 
for the iuost part bare, but in plaees Chionanlhua 
retusus is conspicuous. With much hard soullii^ 
and shouting we reached the middle of the.. gorge, 
where it is possible to track for a short distanM. 
Very soon the tradcing path oame to a finisik, 
aiid we took our trackers on board again. Th^ 
head-wind continued to annoy us, and it was wilh 
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tbe ntmoBt di^culf^ and. great relief -to all that 
we got clear of thu gorge. 

From the head of this gorge to the town of Kai 

'the rirer is one long suooession of rapids and 

raoes. Many reefs of rook stretch across the 

river, jutting out at nasty angles, and rounding 

these is a very difBoult task. In our passage 

through this dangerous readh we passed a oouple 

of jonks wrecked — an ominous sign. Having 

crossed the two nasty rapids opposite the town of 

. Kui, we moored for the night. At these rapids 

. we pressed native trackers into servios^ and they 

. were dissatisfied with the remuneration made. 

Thinking to appeise them, I gave another 

hundred cash. Tbis only increased the hubbub, 

thanks to the presence of a oouple of women. 

They began quarrelling among . themselves, and 

it was fully an hour ere all was quiet. 

The head-wind and strong current made it a 
very heavy, day. The poor, patient, bullied 
trackers were quite tired out. Poor fellows, a 
dog's life seems preferable to such as theirs! 
Nothing to live for except their rice, and to earn 
this they have to work like beasts in the field. 
Their sure-footedness is simply marvellous ; they 
walk easily where one would think a chamois 
could scarcely move. Flowers are everywhere 
abundant. The variety is greats but all are 
common around lohang. Boses—B. l^vigata, 
B. mosohata, B. microcarpa, and B. Banksiao are 
every (V here; I never saw them finer. On one 
branch of B. Isb vigata I counted fifty f uUy -expanded 
flowera, some of which measured 4 to 5 inches in 
diameter. Pistacia chinensis was a common tree 
to-day. It often occurs in small grotes with 
tombs beneath its shade. It attains a large siie, 
being often 40 to 60 feet in height, and with a 
correspondingly thick trunk and large, spreading 
branches. At all seasons it is a strikingly hand- 
some tree, and in late autumn vies with Sapium 
sebiferum in the richness of ita crimson tints. 
The wood is valued for its toughness, and makes 
the finest rudder-posts for junks. The young 
shoots are eaten in the same way as those of the 
Cedrela sinensis. 

On the cliffs opposite Kui SpirsDSi Thunbergii 
occurs. It is quite common in the Wushan 
gorge, but I did not find it nearer Ichang than 
here. It grows in the niches of the rocks where 
there is little soil or moisture. It. is the first of 
all the Spireeas to flower, and is now in ripe fruit. 
I flrst gathered it in flower here in earl^ March, 
1901. 

Ever on the look-out for something to satisfy 
the "inner man," I to-day bagged a cock 
pheasant and a species of partridge. The latter 
has red legs, and is much larger t)ian the common 
Eoglish bird. It frequents stony places on the 
hillside. I presume it is merely the ordinary 
" red-legged partridge/' but, whatever its name, 
I found it excellent eating. E, H, W. 



TREES AID SHBUDS. 

♦ 
FLOWEBINO CHEBBIES. 
On the occasion of the meeting of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society on May 9 there were several 
. varieties of flowering Cherries shown which ase 
as yet comparatively rare in gardens, and have 
certain points to reconmiend them to planters. 
One of these is Cerasus (Prnnus peeudo-Cerasus) 
J. H. Veitch, exhibited by Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Oheshunt. The plant flowers abundantly in the 
manner of C. Watered, which is like C. Sieboldi, 
and ib carries tender rose-coloured blossoms. 
0. J. H. Veitch, as shown, had blossoms rather 
larger than either, but its chief recommendation 
is its earltness in flowering, exceeding C. Witl«reri 
in that respect. The same firm likewise staged 
O. (Prunus) Padus flore-pleno, with small, white 
blossoms numerously pn>duoed, making it an 
effective lawn or foreground shrubbery standard. 



HONE CORRESPOIIEieL 

(The Editor doe» not hold hnMdf risiponiibU for thi 
optntoni €iBprt$ted 6y hit Corretpondenti, i 
FLORAL AWARDS. — With reference to the 
Editorial article in the issue for May 27, relating 
to Floral and Fruit Awards, may I be permitted 
to say, as one of the Floral Committee, and 
speaking I am sure for most of its members, 
that flnaocial considerations have very little to do 
with the decisions arrived at, except in so far as 
merit is or should be correlated with value. I 
have been a member of that Committee now for 
a good many jears, and the conception of its 
main motive in my mind is the recognition of 
^ improvement and of novelty if the latter invcAves 
advance in or gain to our floral wealth. In making 
these awards, consideration is undoubtedly given 
to the practical value of the plants concerned for 
horticultural purposes, as certainly should be 
the case with a Committee elected by the Boyal 
Horticultural Society. Hence a plant such as 
cited, a Welwitschia or a Bsfflesia, would quite 
oonceivably not be honoured with an Award, 
though it would probably be referred to the 
Scientific Committee to be dealt with on botanical 
lines. The odour alone of the Bafflesia would dis- 
qualify it on practical grounds. In the Floral Com- 
mittee the award of a Botanical Certificate which 
is occasionally made implies that a plant is botani- 
cally interesting but not horticulturally, and this 
being so I am at a loss to understand the alleged 
inappropriateness of the award of a First-c£kS8 
Certificate to Meconopsi^ integrifolia^ which was 
at onCe seen to be highly interesting from both 
points of view— a fact which to my mind was 
peculiarly appropriately recognised b/ the two 
awards of the Scientific and Floral Committees. 
Botanical interest and horticultural value are by 
no means necessarily associa^-zed. and I maintain 
that it is the latter which the Floral Committee 
are bound in duty to the public to keep in the 
forefront. It must not be forgotten that the 
Boyal Horticultural Society's Committees are 
practically the elected judges of what the 
horticultural public shonld obtain. These 
awards are published far and wide as indica- 
tions of novelty or improvement. The Fir«>t- 
class Certificates are reserved for something 
better than the comparative "commonplace "step- 
by- step improvements to which Awaras of Merit 
are given. Hence the Meconopsis award could 
not, to my mind, " lower it to the cate^rory of the 
commonplace/' but, on the contrary, lifted it out 
of it. so far at any rate as the verdict sffected 
public knowledge. Turning now to such valu- 
able introductions as Primula Cockbumiana, we 
have in this plant undoubtedly the starting-point 
for a wonderful series of fresh tints in the already 
rich Primula family. The colour is altogether 
novel— a rich orange-scarlet. As seen, however, 
at its first 'd^bu^ Uie new colour was the sole 
charm of the plant exhibited, and to my mind 
the Committee would have stultified itself 
by giving it a First -class Certificate without 
having an opportunity of seeing it wBen 
better developed, while an Award of Merit 
to stich' an acquisition would indeed have 
levered it to the level of the commonplace. 
Its horticultural value, in point of fact, remains 
to be established, though its botanical value is 
beyond all doub^ and was appropriately r«>oog- 
nised in the proper quarter by the Scientific Com- 
mittee. The implication that the Society's credit 
was saved by the Scientific Committee, while the 
Floral Committee failed to do so, is hardly fair in 
view of the circumstances; its botanical value 
was in esu, its horticultural only in poue. To my 
mind it would be a salutary rule for the Floral 
Committee not to issue Botanical Certificates, 
but to refer plants which they consider worthy of 
such to the Scientific Committee. This would 
obviate the slur which now practicaUy attaches to 
such certificates when given by the Floral Com- 
mittee, whose province is a different one. Chas. 
Dmery, V.M fl., F.L.8. [Our correspondent, from 
his point of view, is quite justified in his remarks : 
but few know better than he that ther outlook of 
the Boyal Horticultnral Society is^ or should be, 
much more catholic, imd the action of ita Com- 
mittees at once more- ^discriminating in some 
po'nts, and less restricted in others. However 
valuable a First-class dertifioate may be for com- 
mercial purposes, it has, to some extent, lort its 



signifloanoe to those plant-lovers or fmit-groneis 
> who are not in the tcade, by reason <»t the he. 
quenoy with which it is given. The ** Botsaical 
Certificate" is held in low estimation by the 
trade, mainly, we take it, because the plsnta thus 
honoured are not effective enough to be ussd for 
purposes of deooration, or, as the phrase goei, 
^ -beeanse they are not *' garden plants." "Whtt 
seems to be wanted is a " SpeoiaL Certificate," to 
be awarded by any of the Committees or by tb 
Council to such plants as from any cause whatsTsr 
possess special merit. Had such a special awsid 
been made to the Meconopsis or to the Primiila,or ta 
both, it would at once have been seen that theio 
plants possessed an interest beyond that attaching 
to the ordinary run of plants to which First-cUas 
Certificates are awarded. As it is, the Meco- 
nopsis was relegated to the ordinary pas»]iit 
instead ol to the hononr>iist, whilst the Primula, 
in some ways of even greater interest, was not 
recognised in any way by the Floral Committee, 
either in Vincent Square or at the Temple. . 1l?e 
know, of course, that there were reasons lor this— 
valid enough in existing circumstances, hut 
giving rise to an anomaly which a special awsid 
would have obviated. The C >uncil already tske 
it upon themselves to make such awards, iade- 
pendently of the Committees and the, judges who 
are restricted by regulation or custom, aid they 
might with advantage have done so in the preient 
instances. £d] 

GARDEN PATH8.-~I can assure Miss Tamor 
that I never criticise an article without haviog 
due regard to facts. Miss Tumor says, in tho 
fourteenth line from the bottom, p. 226, wheoi 
writing of roads— not paths — "It will improve 
Hhe wearing quality of the road if this hat 
layer is lightly coated with tar." Again, Mi» 
Tumor says, p. 842, "Gravel requires con- 
stant raking and rolling." Such an assertioik 
only displays a further want of practical know- 
ledge 'of the subject. Gravel properly laid should 
never be sufficiently loose to enable a rake to bo 
employed. If gravel is laid with water while 
being rolled, and is of a binding nature, no 
trouble after it is "set" ia experienced. A 
broom to remove leaves or refuse ol any 
kind only is needed before rolling, which shoold 
be sufficiently attended to. Mies Tumor sajs,. 
" the road should be excavated 2 to 4 feet deep, 
according to the nature of the soil." ^sBamini^ 
then it is excavated 3 feet deep, rough stones sro 
laid at the bottom one-third the depth— 1 foot 
Now this leaves a depth of 2 feet to be filled with 
" granite, flint, or slajf," as quoted by Mies Tnmor, 
p. 342. This is the point to which I still take 
exception, not only on account of the oos^ 
but of the utter waste of material. If this toi> 
space, 2 feet, is not to be filled up, will Mi» 
Tumor say what is the ultimate finish of the 
road P In treating of smaller paths Miss Tomor 
says "there is no need to excavate eo deeply, 
but gives no depth ; now, she says, on p. 84^ 
18 inches is the usual depth, but 2 feet is generally 
ample. I should think it is ! Who would think of 
making an ordinary garden path, where there ia 
no wheeled traffic, 1 foot deep, let alone 2 feet? 
TJufortonately I have never had the chance to 
get granite for paths— very few gardeners hate 
to any extent. Flints picked from the land ooii 
6s. per load here, and Is. for breaking, and this is 
purely an agricultural district, in which fiintr 
stones abound. Certainly we cannot g»t 
materials at such low prices as Miss Tnmor 
quotes, thus my criticism of the unnecsssaiy 
outlay. Miss Tumor certainly advised the ex- 
cavation to be 4 feet deep, and if she did nol 
intend to fill it up I would ask again. How is the 
road to be finished P £. Molyneua, Bithoj^ 
TTaltham. 

EREMUPU3 FOR LARQE BEDS —For gronpiD| 
m large beds against a background of Holly. 
Laurel, Coniferee, Ac, there is- much to recom- 
mend the beautiful and stately Eremurus as at 
early-fiowering plant. Comprising quite a variety, 
and extending as they do in their native stole 
from Asiatic Kussia to the Himalayas, they only 
require a little protection from, spring froeti» 
otherwise they are perfectly hardy. We haw 
a bed of eighteen phmts, planted: in the gaxdew 
here, December, 1003, the varieties used heiag 
£. himalaicus and £. rob^Mtns, which I eos- 
sider two of the best. Last yea* these plsi» 
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threw one spike eaoh abonfc 6 feet lii^k t to-day 
<Jaiie 2) thej are agaia almost in foil flower, 
«^h plant throwing at least two spikes, the tkllest 
of which^ although not finished growth, measures 
6 feet 4 inches m height, and folly 12 inches in 
oirenmferenoe at the flower hase, while thel very 
amalleet measures over 4 feet in height. Theyaro ' 
l^lanted in a rather heavy soilj bat get no stimu- 
lants of any kind. When the yoang crowns begin 
to move early in March I top-dress with about 
9 inches of sharp sand. Again, about the begin- 
ning of April they appear for the eecond time, 
when we use 9-inch pots for a protection at night 
«n]y, or during sevenB frost. When thi-y become 
too tall for the pots to be used I place a 
-» fern Spruce and Birch branches upright in the 
bed, which is all they require* until the 
flower - spikes are ready for staking, 'tfnd 
when in full flower they amply repay the 
small amount of labour bestowed upon them, as 
without doubt they are at present the finest 
feature of the garden. H, MaeFady^nt The 
^drdeni, Cuckfieid Park. [Two good photographs 
were obligingly sent, but as we have frequently 
published similar iUustrations then is no 
necessity to do so on the present occasion: Ed.] 

DORMANCY OF INSERTED R08E-BUD8.— In 
July .1908, I inserted three fine buds from 
'" Mme. Fernet Ducher" ip. three vigorous shoots of 
m half -standard stock of Bosa lucida. They re- 
mained plump and fresh- looking throughout the 
rest of 1903, through the whole of 1904, and up to 
the month of April of the present year, when 
«very one of them began to grow vigorously. 
Since then a rose-grub in each of them ate „of^t 
the heart. Subsequently two of the three have 
rallied and have produced grand, healthy growing 
shoots. One would be glad to know of any 
similar case of suspended growth of inserted rose- 
buds, tif. FarU, F.R.M€t.8oc., Harrogate^ June 10, 
1905. 

TULIPA 8UAVEOLEN8 AND T. PR>E8TAN8.— 
On perusing the article contributed by Mr. G. B. 
Mallett, it strikes me that he evidently over- 
looked my note on T. prsestans which appeared in 
your issue of June 6. 1908, p. 864. What also 
surprises me is that Mr. Mallett, who refers to the 
slate 889 of the Botanical M<igazine, apparently 
has not taken the trouble to inspect that plate, 
or he would have seen that the Talipa suaveolens 
of Both is nothing but the old Dutch red, yellow- 
margined, sweet-scented Due Van Tholl Tulip, 
and not the tall, scarlet, many-flowered Central 
Asiatic Tulip, which he is writing about. He will 
stiso find a fine -coloured plate in B«douU Us 
f/ilioe^M, t. ill. The description he gives of T. 
euaveolens is also inacdtirate; it applies in reality 
to my T. pneatans. If any description of the 
old, universally-known Duo Van Tholl Tulip (T. 
«iiaveolens,Both) was wanted, why not have given 
-the right deecription, taken from the original source 
^see Both's synopsis in Neue Annalen der Boianik, 
vol. iv., p. 44, or Baker's EevUion of the Qenera and 
Species of the Tutipem) . E ven such an easily acces- 
sible book as Nieholeon's Illustrated Dictionary of 
hardening publishes an engraving of the true 
T. suaveolens, and describes it as the Due Van 
l!lioll Tulip. If farther authentic proof be 
wanted that Talipa suaveolens. Both, really repre- 
oents the Duo Van Tholl Tulip, I may here cite 
4he following phrase taken from Mr. Baker's 
•dessription of Tulipa suaveolens: "In hortis 
•dintiBsime culta sub nomine 'Due Van ThoU' 
^see' Revision of the Genera and Species of the 
Tulipea, by J. G. Baker, Journal of the Linnean 
JSocieiy), The original dried ipecimens of Tulipa 
suaveolens of Both, a German botanist who lived 
near Bremen in the early part of the last 
oentury, are preserved in the Oldenburg State 
Museum. I have examined, them, and they 
olearly and unmistakably represent nothing but 
the old Dutch Due Van Tholl Tulip, the bright 
yellow margin of which in the dried specimens, 
which are now nearly a hundred years olc^ shows 
BM clearly as if the fiowers had been dried a 
few days ago only. It is also evident that the 
•said German botanist, Herr Both, could notpos- 
eibly have described the Central . Asiatic Tulip 
which Mr. Mallett U discussing, as at that time 
Oentral Asia was a terra incognita for Ear^pean 
botanists. This poi^t jiettled« I would once more 
ask Mr. Mallett to turn for further information 



respecting the T. prsrtans to my artide in these 
colqmns above cited. It is moat UDfortunate 
that Dr. Begel, always so keen in botanical 
matters, piade the error of referring this Tulip 
to' Both's T. soaveolens, with which it has abso- 
lutely nothing in common. In fact no two 
Tulips' can 'be more widely different in bulb, 
fbUsgid, fiowers, and every other botanical cha- 
racter than are the T. suaveolens (t.«., the old 
Dutch dwarf and sweet-scented Due Van Tholl), 
and the tall, many-flowered Central Asiatic Tulip 
which Dr. Bezel mistopk for Both's T. suaveolens 
by prematarely describing it' from a poor, badlj^ 
dried herbarium specimen. With all possible 
reverence for the memory of so great an authority 
as Dr. Begel, I cannot imagine why we should 
persist in perpetuating so obvious an error as 
has been committed in the present case, the 
more' so as I hold written proof from Dr. Begel's 
son (Dr. Albert Begel, of St. Petersburg), that 
his father, on becoming better acquainted with 
this particular Tulip, became fully convinced 
that it needed to be described as a new species. 
These facts have induced me to rename Dr. 
Begel's Tulip, and distribute it as Talipa prsBstans, 
now thai Messrs. Van T'abergen have obtained 
an' abundant supply of it through their Bokhara 
collector. * That the strain lately obtained by the 
Messrs. Van Tabergen differs in time of flower- 
ing, &c., somewhat from the flr&t importation of 
this Tulip obtained by Dr. Begel from his 
collector, now about twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, I readily admit, but that both belong to the 
same species, which I have called T. prtestans, is 
also absolutely certain. A Tulip collected in a 
valley will have an earlier time of flowering than 
one which occurs at high altitudes, and it may in 
course of time also mive assumed a variation 
in colour, &o. ; but if both present the same 
botanicsl characteristics it would be foolish to 
establish two species. During the present 
season there have been in flower in Messrs. Van 
Tubergen's nursery considerable breadths of the 
Bokhara Tulips, T. pnestans, T. Fosteriana, and T. 
Tubergeniana, three perfectly distinct species, but 
the variation in each of these is often extreme. 
If there be any real need to offer the T. prasstans 
of Bearel's distribution under a different name 
from t&e one now being sent out by Messrs. Van 
Tubergen, there is no better wsy I think than to 
call the one T. pnestans Begel's variety, and the 
other T. prestans Tubergen's variety. The 
principal thing is that the name T. suaveolens. 
Both (the old Dutch Doke Van Tholl), should 
altogether be dissociated from the totally different 
T. prsBstans. John Hoog, Haarlem, Hollanl, 

THE KEW GUILD AND GARDENERS.— I may 
say that a similar proposal to that reported in 
the Press was made at the first annual dinner in 
1900, and since then I have discussed the question 
with a gretkt many members of the Guild, the 
majority of whom express themselves in favour 
of some united action being tsken to improve the 
very unsatisfactory conditions under which gar- 
deners are now working. As the Guild from its 
start has never had an official character, but is 
an absolutely independent body, it is difficult to 
see how the " proposed action would be embar- 
rassing to the branch of the Government re- 
sponsible for the administration of Kew. More- 
over, the majority of the members are at present 
in no way connected with Eew, and it is not 
merely as a society of Kewites that the Guild 
may act^ but as a society in which every branch 
of the profession without exception is widely 
represented. * And to show that' we do not 
"arrogate" to ourselves this task, I hope 
the day is not far distant when other 
organisations will join their forces to 
those of the Guild in a common effort to 
improve the position of gardeners both socially 
and professionally. I gather from the conclud- 
ing remarks of his letter that Sir Wm. Thiselton- 
Dyer considers that the remuneration of gar- 
deners is at present commensurate with their 
ability. That being so, the latter must be about 
equal to the skill of an ordinary labourer. Every- 
body knows, however, that it is to the gardener 
that we owe such magnificent displays as are 
seen at the Temple Show, Kew, and elsewhere, 
and some people know what a high order of 
inteUigenoeis required to produce these displays. 
As to gardeners applying themselves to diligent 



professional study they will only be able to do 
that when they receive a living wsge and are 
ffee from the care of supporting themselves a^d 
families on what is often a mere pittance. Old 
KeiHte. 

The word "politics" has been defined as 

*' the science of government," and it seems to me 
there can be no such thing as "horticultural 
politics" at present, because we have a pro- 
fession without any government, and that is the 
one grdfiik fault which requires remedying.^ If 
we .can only get the profession properly combined 
and organjised. existing evils can be remedied. 
But when Sir W. T. Dyer goes on to say *' When 
the gardener is worth more he will get more^" he 
is under a wrong impression altogether. The 
law of supply and demand governs the g^dener'a 
wages. We have at present a supply many tinies 
greater than the demand, and I am constantly 
hearing of good men who cannot get situations ; 
while there are several hundreds applying for 
every situation they can hear of, there is no ohanoe 
of the average g^ardener getting more wages. On 
the contrary he is sure to get less as time goes 
on. By all means let the gardener study the 
science of his profession, but pay him a reasonable 
wage to enable him to do this and to do his 
profession justice. I, too, am strongly opposed 
to trade-unions, but I have not yet heard of one 
in any 'of the professions, and gardeners ought 
certainly, to keep above those tactics. W. H. 
Differs, Belvoir Coktle Gardens, Grantham, 

In last week's issue of the Gardemen^ 

ChronicU Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer's letter states 
that when the gardener is worth more he will get 
morea^As^diligentstudyand its intelligent appli* 
cation, those who have studied hard and work hard 
in putting their knowledge into practical form 
think themselves fortunate to be able to get 80i. 
a week for giving some one else the use of it. 
Now he is told that when he is worth more he 
will get more. I think the principal cause of low 
wages is that the gardening profession is over- 
crowded, like a good many more callings. If a 
situation is advertised and over a hundred 
gardeners apply for same there is sure to be one 
man among the applicants who will take the 
same at the lowest offer under sheer necessity, on 
the principle that " half a loaf is better than no 
bread." No one can blame a man for making 
sure of half a loaf. Surely a gardener who has 
to grow* anything that is wanted from a Pelar- 
gonium to an Orchid, and from a Badish to 
a Ton^ato^ Cabbage to Asparagus, a Goose- 
berry, to a Melon, is worth as much as a 
road-sweeper, who gets as much for working six 
days as a gardener does for working almost 
the whole seven (counting Sunday work), 
beside an hour or two in the evening 
if extra busy. Tet he cannot command 
his value owing to overcrowding. Any sooiety 
founded for the betterment of gardeners should 
be supported by gardeners throughout the 
Kingdom if they wi^h to improve matters at all. 
I have had nineteen years' practical experiencej 
s and my pay is now £1 a week, and a Duilding 
called by courtesy a " cottage." WeU, my wife, 
self, and family of three cannot live on air, and 
get ouB family clothed free. I have to hand over 
I7t. 6d. a week for household expenses. This 
leaves me the princely sum of 2s. Gd, a week-r-' 
^. Gardeners* Chronicle, Gd. club money, 9d. in- 
surance fCr children, there then remains 1«.6<<. for 
dothes, boots, visits to shows to see anything 
fresh in the horticultural world, and a holiday in 
summer as well. I hope that I shall soon be 
estimated at a Uttle higher value in my employer^ 
opinion^ for, like Oliver Twist, I want more. fT. 

VANI8HINQ 8PECIE8.— The artiole signed "P." 
in the- Gardener^ Chronicle for January 28. eon* 
ceming Statice f ruticans interests me greatly, as 
it is an additional proof that the species is dying 
out, and has not now power of increase sufficient 
to enable it to survive. That it crosses with other 
species is ia favour of Darwin's theory that cross* 
fertilisation may be a necessity of plant-life. It 
is well known that he remarked that most fiowers 
were fertilised by pollen from others of the same 
species, and that matters were so organised that 
the flowers attracted the insects most helpful to 
this crossing. Further, that anemophilous species 
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are fertilkod by the agency of the winds in eon* 
yeying the pollen from plant to plant. In yonng 
B^lpjecta with. full powers of spreading this crosi- 
ii^g is less essential than in old and weak ones, 
where it is absolutely necessary. Thus is ex- 
plained the case of the well-known Fsiadia rotun- 
ailolia ArOm St: HeleHa, whidy, as- 1 said in a 
rooent note in the QardeMt^ Chronicle, does sot 
yield fertile seeds because only one plant of the 
spedes exists which forms few or no seeds' capable 
A germinating. It is so with otber plants also. 
Certain Campanuhu, especially 0. Allionii, one of 
the most beautiful types of the genus^ is old and 
lofiali yields but liUle seed» and when grown as a 
soiitai^' plant these seeds geiminate.btMUy.or not 
at all. Hie plant must be grown in colonies to 
yield fectile^seed. It is the same with C: petr»a, 
a.' rare' plant with yellow flowers found in a 
inalley of the Maritime Alps, growing on one' 
pitftiGular hil], bat which also grows some^ 
Ipindred miles away in the ItsJian Tyrol, 
where- it is always very local. The young and 
vigorous. C. e7cisa» on the contrary, I notice 
eprtends from the Simplon Mountains to those of' 
Saas, then to those of the Val Anzaeca even to 
Teesin ; from the Bietschorn, near Belalp, that, is 
to. say, on the right bank of the Rhone, near 
Binn* then to the other side of the. river, to 
Biedmont, in the Gniian Alps, and which is 
aleo^ found on Mont Cenis, and doubtless ehe- 
where. This plant produces seed abuxidantly 
ctTen.in the case of an isolated specimen. In our 
garden of the TiiTiniB% it has over-run the 
Willmott and Berkeley rockeries, the paths, the 
Gxoevenor rockery, and now grows- down among 
the stones over 60 feet from the summit. It is 
quite otherwise with C. AUionii, which, owing to 
its stoloniferoas natine, grows in sturdy clihnps, 
but does not increase spontaneously as the 
Lmn»a, which noW) as there are several speci- 
mens of it, yields an abundance of' seed. A 
eqE^ecies, like an individnalj has a limited existence. 
Like all other earthly things, it has a beginning 
and an end. Geological study reveals that spe cies 
appear, and then at varying periods disappear. 
Aged and* decreasing species* are interesting, and 
dhoiiid be protected' by those who but too often 
attistfindestiFOyiingl^em; Htfnry Correvon, Floraire^ 

< TEMPLE SHOW."— I have waited for an out- 
burst* in this Press >%gainst the bad ventOation of 
ihe tents, bat excepting for a few passing ;:emark9 
no point 'has been made of this giest failing. 
IShe ventilation [or the want of itj, as all tisitors 
to the show will agree* was terrible, quite spoiling 
the. pleasure of a visit, for the one idea of the 
miajorityof the public on entering the tents (as 
tin passing remarks and personal experience will 
teattfy) V9fa to get out again iM soon as possible. 
As this must a«t against the popularity of the 
show, as well as against the business done by 
tile exhibitors, it is to be sincerely hoped that tfae 
Oonnoil will take some steps to alter this for the 
future. It surprises me- that more has not been 
said on the subject, but possibly the wish not to 
grumble at the arrangements of an excellent 
l^oeie^ has made others hold their hand. J: 0. L, 
[This complaint should have been sent to heiid- 
^uacters. Ed.] 

K THE CALANDRINUe. — N6t a few beautiful 
budy annuals do not put in an appearance incur 
gardens, probably for want of being sufficiently 
known. There are several species and varieties of 
Galandrinia, though not more than three 'Or four 
And a place in seed catalogues. These are 0. dis- 
oolor, a South American species, producing bright 
magenta-coloured flowers in a long raceme*} the 
blossoms ^opeU' in July and Augn^ .imder sun-^ 
shine, but the bloom is successional during 
tb^t period. It is reoOmmended that the seeds 
biei fiown in. pots, so that the^y can, be transplanted 
dtireot . to the open ground* The soU shpuld be 
di^vand iEi^rly light* and the position should be 
a,,8|inny. one.^ Q. grandiflora is the finest and 
shpw^est.el alls ^o fluwers are large and*of<a 
rod^rpurple colour, and the plant has thick, 
glauopua leaves* It should be planted in good 
loanoi, on a aunny; position ; it blooms earlier than 
0. discolor* and continues in flower until the 
anlwnn. C. speeioaa is smaller-flowered, but pro- 
duoea large raoemea of magenta^crimaon blossoms ; 
vmder.th9^nil^ejth«iy expand fully.' Theplanfai 



sboidd.thevef ore occupy a sunny epot^ And the soil 
bJB fairly dry. It is a prostrate- growing form, and. 
does well for rockwork and other raised sppts. 
^ere is a white variety also. C. umbellata is a 
dwarf form, and partly perennial in cliaracter, 
t^e plants are of low, tutted growth, and should be 
sown in light stony bqU, or in a sandy .loan\. with 
which some peat has been mixed. It succeeds 
best when, sown in small pots in the antnmn, 
kept in a cold frame during the winter, and put 
out in the open at the beginning of May. JS. I>. 

TREATMENT OF PLANTATIONS WITHOUT 
RBQULAR THINNIKQ.— I *was able to look through 
e^very part of my 6-aore plantation, lately with 

Sy son, who is in the India Forest Sertice. I 
. link the state of the trees is as near perfection 
as possible, and there is, no Larch disei^. He, 
with German forest training and with^Eeventeen 
years' experience in Indian forests, differs from 
me. He objects to the openings which I have made. 
i think the openings have allowed a oircul&tion of. 
air among the &es day and night by the 
difference of temperatures in the. openings, from 
the parts where leaf canopy is fairly preserved, 
enabling the trees to absorb more carbonic 
acid gas as the air passes the leaves^ and so 
promoting tree-growth from the greater amount 
of carbon deposited. as the sap descends. His 
advice has been very valuable, first, as to branch- 
ing the forest trees in 1892 and in 1897. aa to 
cutting out long, thin Larch from the thick parts 
between the 20 feet cuts that were made in May, 
1895, and under-planting with Beech and Silver 
Fir. The thick parts of Larch have been thinned 
to the present date, so that Larch are now 8 feet 
apart, a^d most of the ground is under-planted 
with Beech and Silver. Fir. We only found one 
dead Larch in the fleld part this year. Before a 
20-foot cut was made thirty, and sometin^es forty, 
X^rch died in one acre of Larch in a. year. There 
is room for about 300 trees. under the other trees, 
and I hope to put in some Bouglas Firs where 
the trees are tallest, as they do very well for 
under- planting and grow faster. than. Silver Firs. 
Henry Jiogert, Plymouth, 

' A CURE FOR MILDEW ON CUCUMBER-PLANT8, 
—It does not appear to be known by cultivators 
that the grafting of Melon and Cucumber- 
plants on to stocks of the Yegetabl e- Marrow 
enables the plants to resist that fatal disease 
mildew in the winter season. The Marrow- 
seeds are sown on the stations where the future 
Melon or Cucumber-plants will grow, and seeds of 
the latter are sown singly in small pots elsewhere, 
and wheii large enough the plants are inarched 
qn to the stocks, their roots and the tops of the 
Vegetable - Marrows being removed aftfr the 
union is complete. I have canaidered this pro- 
cedure would probably impart such vigour to 
our present-day Cucumber-plants as. to. produce 
immunity to the *-'spot'^ disease now so prevalent 
on the plants under glass. So as to enable the 
Vegetable-Marrow* plants to attain a good siae 
before being inarched, the seeds should be sewn 
a fortnight before those of the Melons or 
« Cucumbers. F, Jf. 



bsing bare sUm, the rev^Uniag.lS feet crowded with, 
twenty -nine hugQ branches. The crop, of fruit 
numbered over 51,000 and weighed half-a-ton, most. of 
the fruits being abortive, 

Mr. C. B. Clarkb remarked that tboiBgh this Palm 
grew in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, he had never 
ni>ticed this abnormal b^avioui, tkeogh braaohisg in. 
Bidms occnrced in many epeoies. 

. The OeneraL Secretary exhibited raadry mritiea fmm 
the books and manuscripts of Luuubiu, especially i 

three whioh had been lost sight ^ owing to their 
having been placed among the manuscripts whioh, 
remained unbound. Each exhibit was explained, with 
the circumstances attending its prodi^ction, and its> ' 

special interest indicated. 

< The President remarked that in smte of wiiathtd 
bsen done in bringing to « light ocrtaia iteas in the od- • 
leotioaa o| Linnsaua. donbtiessmu^ y«^ venainpd. to- 
be discovered, and instanced the fact of his exl^itteg. 
the artificially produced- peaxls . from., the liniiean; I 

Cabfaie««. He suggested that poMibly an>ong the- j 

Linnean manuscripts there might yet exist some docu- 
ihenis still Tiot utUfsed which would throw Ifght upoui' 
ti^e procedure adopted by Linnteus as regards peail^' 
mnsseU. 



SO CIST IKS, 



June 1.— Professor W. A. IlfiBDMAN, F.RS., in the 
chair. 

Mr. £L B. Hj-SmbdIbt, F.L.S., exhibited models: of 
restorations of 'some extinet Dinosaiua, Ceratosaurus, 
and Diplodoous,. abo of Icthyosanxus, Pleiiosaunis, 
Boelidoeaums, and Stegosaurus. ' 
; On behalf of Mr. J, F. Waby, F.L.S., the 
General Secretary exhibited, two photographs of 
a Palm, Oorypha elata, which had been pre- 
viously mentioned. At the. General Meeting, of 
June 18, 1903, photographs were shown of two 
specimens of equal age | one had flowered normally, 
fruited and died; the other, instead of flowers^ h»d 
thrown up a seoondary oentral growth of l^ves. The 
infonaaiion now sent completes the reoord ; the 
survivor in its turn had flowered and died,. .the, ioflores- 
oenoes being developed from the secondary crown of 
foliage. On being cut down it proved to be 68 feet in 
height, diameter at base 3 feet o inchea ; diameter at 
base of seccmdary growth 1 foot 10 inches. The 
seoondary growth itself was 4 feet in- height, and the 
height of the apadiz an additional 20 fe<^>5f»et of this 



r The last item^ was<a paper by Mr. IL K. EoDMOSEt 
BsawK, communicated by Mr. W. Bottino Hs«bui, 
y:R.S,. F.L.a, onj**The Botany of Gopgh ilsland,— 
Part II. The Cryptogams, exclusive of the Ferns and; 
UniceUular Algae/^J 

BABDEKBt' DEUTIM SOCIETIES. 

ADOLE8TONE. CHERT8EY AND OTTER8HAW GAR- 
DEN ER8'.—Tlte usual monthly meeting wse held t%i 
▲ddleetone on Tuesday, June 6. TIia, President H. 
Cobbett, Esq., was in the chair, there being,a very joo4. 
attendance of members present, and the exmtnta 
included a group of Hydrangeas from Mr: F.Ncnis;; 
a collection ot direet Peaa from .Mr. T. Culver; and a. 

Small collection of Bweet Peas and. Koyal Soveteigm 
Uawbcrries from Mr. T. Stevenson. Awards wcra 
given in each case. A lecture on t he Tarious methods or 
liropagaUon was given by Mr. Sinrtv «a«deiier to L. 
CohenTKsq., Round Oak, Kngtefleld Green. A dia- 
cussion followed, in which several members joined.. 
T.S. ^ 

. BOURNEMOUTH AND DISTRICT OARBENCRSr.- 
At the meeting held on Junes. Mr. C. Pearcc, AatoM 
Firs Gardens, in the chair, a paper on "Hybnd Rhodo- 
dendrons "waa read |>yMr.C.NiiNPard,.AshtAniJ)jttt. 
Gardens. A long diEcussion followed, after which th^ 
reader waa heartily thanked for tlie infonnattan un- 
parted. A fine collection of Calceolarias waa ezhibiM 
by Mr. E. T. King, Higham Gardena, who was awaroMk 
tlie Society's Ceriificate of Merit. 

EQHAM AND DISTRICT GAROENERS'.-At the last 
meeting of this Society, Mr.W. Swan in the chair, Mr. 
Peerless read a paper on "The Gloxinia." The essayist 
explained in detail the best method of cultivsttoa.. 
from raising seeds until the flowering sUge, which, 
proved a most Interesting and instructive paper, ana 
was much appreciated by the large nnmber of n»embe»» 
present. Mr. Brown, oi Coopers Hill College. exMbltel 
specimens of injurious insects which he nad.hunseu 
collected, and offered some remarks on the haunts and 
peculiarities of these garden pesta. Mr. Sturt'lUnmd 
Oak, Englefield Green, exhibited a group of plants of 
Cila BlJioUiana. Mr. Lingwood, exhibited seodllBg 
varieties of Begonia in flower. They were raiiedftnm 
seeds sown In January. ThA>ngh the generositar<tf;a 
few ladies and genUemeu of the neighbourhood, Uie? 
committee were enabled to open a libr^ at tJJs 
meeting, which should prove very useful te tnfr 
members for reference and for obtaining infonflatioa 
generally. T. J, W. 

Colonel William Georqc Webb.— We 

regpret to have to record the death, on Wednesday 
last, of Colonel Webb. Colonel Webb wm thfr 
elder son of the late Mr. Edward Webb, a gla©^ 
manufacturer in the Stourbridge district, and 
was bom in 1848. ■ Like his father he engaged in 
the glass trade, but idtimately left" it, "jjj^ 
conjunction with his brother, Mr. Edward Wlbh,. 
the present High Sheriff of Worcestershire, he 
successfully developed the weU-known seed hiisi- 
nesss at Wordsley with which their, names are- 
identified. D<>ceased was Member of ParHament 
for the Kingswinford dirision of Staffordshne- 
Colonel Webb was a magistrate for the ooimty of 
Stafford/and his title of •' Colonel" was due to his 
long association with the South Staffordshire 
Voluntetrs. He married a daughter of Cantam 
Broughton Pryoe, and leaves three sooa and tw<> 
daughters. " 

ENQUIRY^ 

JiHEON Wmd;— Can any reader iaietm ja^ 
what plant is meant by the term< "JimsoA Weed : r 

It is said that aU kinds of iaeeotoha»eaig(W^ 
objection to the smell of this weed. Wha» » » 
usually found grewisg; in dam|> ov drypiaetf^ 
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OOTMm GABDMN. June 14. 
' nftttta ia >•!■. fte. : AT«nK« WholMale TtloM. 

'AtmlU81eb6ldi,9. ; HydnmgM, Tbos. 

doMn ^. ... 4 0-60 Hogg.p.doi. 80-190 

^AnmciriavaCMlfla, I — Hortenaia, p. 

per domn ... 18 0-ao i doian 8 0-19 

AspidlstrM, green. — panlculata ... 19 o-!30 

perdes. ... M 0^ i Kalosanthes^dos. 9 0-19 
-*^ Teriegatad, I Kentta Belmcne- 

.80 O-^g ' ana. perdoz... 13 0^18 
I — Fosieriana, p. 

I doi 19 0-91 

• 0-U ! Lobelia, per. dos. 4 0-60 
< LaUniaborbonloa, 



Fxittt: AT«rtff» W&oMito PriMM. 



'4Uparaga8 pln- 
mostu nanus, 
perdoc. 
-^ SprengerWper 

deten 

^ tennissinms 

perdoB. M. 

eeddiog pUnts, 

storeDOKes,eaon 

'Begonias, tnber- 

ons, per dos. 

Soronla elaiior, 

per doien ... 19 0-94 
•Calceolarias, yel- 
low, per dosen . 
— herbaceonB, 
per dosen ... 
-Cannas, per dos. 
Chrysanthemam 
coronarinm, 
double yelloir, 
per dosen 



60-90 

a 0-10 



10-16 
60-00 



4 0- 6 I 



6 0-80 
6 0-60 



per dos. ...19 0-18 
Lillum Rarrisl, 

per dosen ... lo 0-l8 
lfargueritos,whltev • 

per dosen ... • 4 (H 8 
>- yellow, dosen 19 0-18 



Ifignon 



. »nette. 6 
Musk, Harrison's, 

per dosen 
Pansles^per box... 
Pelargoniams, 

-per dos.. Show. 

— Ivy-lesTed ... 

— sonal 

— scarlet do. ... 
PetUBiasrdouble, 

per dosen ... 
Bhodanthe, per 

dosen 

Crotons; ner dos. 19 Or80 1 Rhododendrons, 
.jCocosWeadelMana, 



dos. 4 0-60 



^ 6 0-80 

Coleus, per dosen '96-40 



^0-40 
10-96 

0-19 
6 0-80 
4 C-60 
4 0-60 

6 0-6 0^ 

4 0-60 



pet dos. ... 19 0-80 
<:;ypems alteml- 

folins, p. dos. 8 0-i6 I 
Oracnnas, p. dos. o o>94 i 
Ericas, per dos.... 19 0^30 
Vuonymns, per < 

dosen .... .... 4 0-9 1 



per dosen ... 94 0*^ 

Roses, H.P.'s, pet 

desen 0-18 

~ Crimson Ram- 
bler (large), 
each 3 6-76 

Saxlfrsga pyrami- 

dalis. per dos. 19 0-46 



Terns, in thumbs, Selaginoila, dos. 8 0-60 

per 100 8 0-19 ; BplrsBa laponlca. 

— in 48'8, p. dos. 4 0-10 I per dos. 
«*em8,in89'8,dos. 19 0-94 \ Stocks, Interme- 
nous elastica, p. , diate, per dos. 

dos 0-19 0' Verbena, Miss 

— repen8,p.doi. 6 0-80, WQlmott, per 
Fuchsias, p. dos. 6 0-80, dosen ... ... 

Heliotropes, per I — purple, p.dos. 

dosen 4 0-60. — scarlet, p.doz. 



4 0-00 
4 0-60 



9 0-19 
8 0-12 
8 0-10 



Foliage : ▲▼•raga Wholesale Priloea. 

dsparagus pin- B,d. a.d. | f .d. $.d, 
mosns, long I Grasses, hardy, p. 

trails, each ... 6- 9 > dozen bunches 9 C- 4 

— — medium, | lTy-leave8.bronse 16-90 

each ... 4-06 — long trails, 

— — short sprays I per Dundle ... 10-90 

per bunch... 10-96 — short green, 

— Bprengeri ... 9-16] dos. bunches 1 0* 1 6 



•> tenuissimus.. 9 0-19 
Adiantum cnnea- 

turn, per dosen 

bunches 4.0- 6 

Cycas leaves, 

- 16-90 



Fern, English, p. 
dosen bunches 8 0-40 



Moss, per gross... 6 0-60 
Mjrrile, per dosen 

bunches 8 0-40 

Bmilax, p. dosen 

traUs 4^6 

Hardy folisge 

(various), per 

dosen bunches 8 O- i 



Oat Flovara, ko. i ATerage Wholeaale Ftioea. 



es 6 0-80 



i,d, B.d. 
Anemones, per 

dosen bunches 9 0-30 
Bouvardia, ner 

dos. bun( 
Cslla sethiopioa, 

p. dos. blooms 9 0-80' 

— EUiottiana ... 19 0-18 : 
aamations. per | 

dos. blooms, 
best American 
vara 9 6-60; 

— smaller do. ... 10-90! 
-^ Malmaisons ... 8 0-19 < 

CatUeya, per dos. | 

blooms 10 0-19 ' 

Dendrobinm Ward- 

ianum • 10-30 

Xnoharis grandi- 

flora, per dosen 

blooms 3 0-40 

Gardenias, perds. i 

blooms 10 10' 

Oladiolus Colvillel, , 

per dz. buniohes 4 0-60 
Oypsophila, per 

dosen bunches 9 0-80 
Iris, Spanish, per 

dos. bunches 8 0- 6 • 

^ best English 

grown, dozen 

EiUac per bunch . 

Ltlium candidum 

— lancifolium, 
mbmm and 
album... M. 9 0-80 

— longiflorom... 9 0*30 

— tigrinam ... 16-90 
lily of the Valley, 

Ser dosen 
unches ... 19 0-18 



0-40 



30-60 



0-19 
9-16 
10-16 



BCargneritsSfWhite, 
dos. bunches 8 



yellow, perds. 
bunches 



90-80 



ff.<l. $,d. 
Mignonette, dos. 

bunches 
Narcissus, pw 
dos. bunches. 
Pheasant's Eye 10-90 

— double white . 9 6-30 
Odontoglossum 

orispum, pr. ds. 

blooms 9 0-96 

Psdonies, ds. bchs. 9 0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

8. dos. bnchs. 
how 4 0- 6'0 

— Zonal, double 
scariet ... 4 o- 8 o 

— salmon Apink 4 0-60 
Poppies, Iceland, 

dos. bunches 2 0-40 

— Oriental, dos. 
bunches ^ 

Pyrethrum, dos. 

bunches 
Rhodanthe, doz. 

bunches 
Roses, 19 blooms, 

Nlphetos ... 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserln A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jac- 
queminot ... 

— C. Mermet ... 
~ Caroline Test- 
out 

— liberfy 

— Mad.Chatenay 4 0-60 

— Mrs.J.Laing. 9 0-40 

— Sunrise 
Stephanotis, dos. 

trusses 
Sweet Peas, dos. 

bunches 
Tnbetbs^s, per 

dosen blooihs 3-06 



6 0-90 
90-80 



2 0-30 



10-80 
90-40 



80-40 



6-10 
9 0-30 



90-40 
90-4 



10-90 
16-96 



30-60 



Apples. Victorian 
andTSamanlan, 

ner case 

Apricots, Vteheh, 
per box 

per case ... 

Bananas, bunch 
^ loose, perdes. 
Cherries, per half 
bush 

— per box 
Figs, ner dosen... 
Gooseberries, per 

half bnShei ... 
Grapes, AUoaate, 
per lb. 

— Hambro, lb. 
-- Muscats, p. lb. 

— Australian, p. 
box 



i.d. $.d. 



0-19 

10-16 
36-40 
rO-14 
10-16 

4 3-78 
10-30 
9 6-80 

40-60 

16-90 
10-96 
18-40 

17 6-90 



Lemons, per ease 
Mangos, per dos. 
Melons, each ... 
Nectarines, A., p. 
dosen 

— B., per dosen 
Oranges, per case 

^Murcia. case 
-* Valencia, per 

case 

Peaches, A., dos. 

— B.,perdos. ... 
'- French, .per 

box 

Pines, each 
Raspberries, per 

■lb 

Strawberries, 
Southamptoas, 
per basket ... 



Artlohokes,01obe^ 

per dosen ^, 

' AspuagUB, baneh 

— Giant 

— English giant 

— ordinary, per 
bunch 

Beans, dwairf, per 
lb. .. • ... 
~ Channel Is- 
land 

— English, p. lb. 

— Broad, p. pad 
— ' ' DiiB* ■ 



f . d. t. d, I 

96-3 6 
06-60' 
4 0-60 
36-40 

16-90 

9-0 10 

9-0 10 
10-1 
8 0-36 
86-40 
90-30 
6 0-60 
60 — 



S.(l. S.d. 
19 0-18 
4 0-18 
1 »-80 

8 0-16 
30-6 

16 0-60 
19 0-18 

16 0-86 
12 0-18 

9 0-60 

10-16 
9 6-46 

40-60 



90*40 



30-4 

90-96 

06-08 
2 0-96 
6 0-80 



9 6-10 

1 — 

1 €-9 
9 6-80 
1 O- 1 6 



5- 
6- 



06 
06 



Beetroot, Siishel 
Oabbsges, p. tally 
Carrots, new ... 

' Oanliffowers, per 

dosen 4 — 

Cress, dos. pun. 10 — 
Cucumbers, dos. 9 6-86 
Endive, per dos. 3 — 
Greens, bushrt ... 9-10 
'|£orseradish, per 

dozen bundles 19 0-16 
Mint, per dosen... 9 0-80 
Leeks, per dosen 

bundles 4 0-60 

LettuceB,Cabbsge, 

per dosen ... 9 10 
— English, Cob, 

per dosen ... 6-09 
Mushrooms(hottse) 

per lb 10-1 

RBM4SKS.— Indoor Strawberries are nearly past ; the 
few that are still arriving are making an averagej>rice 
of 3d. to6i. for seconds, and l«. to U. 6a. for best. There 
are plenty of ripe Bananas on the market, but there is 
no demand for them, owing to the sudden drop in the 
price of Strawberries. English Tomatos are very plenti- 
ful, andprices for these will probably fall during the 
week. Cherries are very abundant and cheap. Trade 
on the whole is good. 

FOTATO0. 

DnntMrs, 8O0. to 90s.; various, homeiivown,"60f.lto 
70f . per ton ; seed in variety. 



$,d,»,d, 
Onions, EnrpUan, 

Ser cwt. ... 6 — 
pring, dosen 
bunches 
Parsley, per doz. 

bunches 

Peas, Frame, per 
lb 

— Flats .«. ,— 

— English, bus. 
Potatos, per ton 60 O-90 

— Frame, lb. ... 9-0 9^ 

— Teneriire,cwt. 11 0-19 

— Jersey, p. cwt. 18 — 

— St. Malo, per 
cwt 11 6-12 

— Cherbourg, p. 
cwt 

Radishes, p. dos, 

bunches 
Rhubarb, Yolrk, 
per dosen ... 

— Natural, dos. 
Spinach, bush. .. 
Tomatos, English, 

?.lb 
ersey, p. lb. 

— Valencia, per 
case 10 0-19 

TumlpSfUew, doz. 

bun 6 0-80 

VegetableMsrrows S-0 10 
Watercress, per 

dos. bunches. 6-06 



FBT7ITS AND VEG-ETABLBa 

The fbllowing are the latest wholesale prices to hand 
from the.undemoted markets :— 

LivsBPOOL. — Vegetables : Potatos, 99. ad. to S$, 6d. 
per cwt.; Jerseys, lis. to 138. do.; St. Malo, do; 
Turnips, U. to 1$. 3d. per dozen bunches; Cucumbers, 
l«. 9d. to 3«. per dosen; Onions, foreign, 89. 6d. to 
4ff. M. per bag ; Parsley, 4d. to 6a, do. ; Lettuces, 6d. 
to 8d. per dosen ; Cauliflowers, 3s. to is. 6d. do. ; Cab- 
bages. 4d.toFd.do.~Fruit : Oranges, Valencias, selected, 
9l«. 6d. to 80«. per case ; do., inferior, 9«. to Us. 6d. do. ; 
Apples, Tasmanian, 89. 9d. to 12«. per cmc ; do., Western 
New York State, 16«. per barrel ; Bananas, bs. to 8§, 6d. 
per crate ; Tomatos, Valencia, 8«. to 9«. 6d.'per case. 

EniKBiTBOR.—Fruit : Oranges, Valencias, 18«. 6d. to 96«. 
per box ; Grapes, English, is. to 9s. 6d. per lb. ; do., 
Belgian, la. 4d. do. ; Lemons, Palermo, 7s. 6d. to I69. 6d. 
per box ; Apples, Australian, I2s. to I4s. 6d. per box ; 
Bananas, 5«. M. to 10«. per bunch ; Nuts, iSs. 6<2. to 
40s. per cwt. ; do. Barcelonas, 36s. to dSs. M. per bag : 
Figs, 9d. per dosen; Walnuts, Italian, 6s. dd. per 
stone; Dates, 16s. 6d. per cwt.; Tomatos, Teneriffe, 
8s. 6d. to6«. 6d. per box; do., Guernsey, 5}d. to 6^. per 
lb. ; do., English, 7«. to 7s. 6d. per stone ; Onions, 
Rgyptisn, '6s. 6d. per cwt. ; Carrots, 9s. do.; Goose- 
berries, English, 3a. per lb. ; Potatos, Maltese, 18s. per 
cwt. ; do. Canary, I8s. 6d. to lis. 6d. do. 

Dttblin.— Vegetables : Cabbages, York, 8s. to 8s. 8d. 
per load ; Cauliflowers, is. to is. 3d. per dos. ; Parsley, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. per bag ; Parsnips, 99. 6d. to 3*. per cwt. ; 
Salad, 2d. to 8d. per doz. ; Onions, Tripoli, 3d. to S^d. 
per bunch ; Rhubarb, Is. 3d. to 99. lod. per dozen ; 
Tnmlps, white, 6d. to 8d. per bnnch ; Carrots, 8d. to 9d. 
per dozen ; Potatos, 99. 4d. to 39. id. ; Selected Main 
crop, 39. 6d. to 39. 8d. per cwt. 



OOVBNT OAROBN FLOWER MARUT. 

Gbowers complain of a falling oflTln trade, but this I 
think refers chiefly to the sale for bedding plants. The 
wet weather last week was a great hindrance, and the 
Whitsuntide Holidays alwsys interfere with trade. 
Largo supplies still come in. Crimson Rambler Roses 
are very good, and. are obtainable in various sizes. 
There are also a few plants of the variety Dorothy Per- 
kins, and H. P.'s of varioUB sorts, but in these it is rarely 



that anything very goodlis seen. Fuchsias ire plentifU, 
and there axe some good standards coming fi^Dm sbveral 
growers, the prices for these vary from 99. 6d. to 6*.' each. 
Show Pelaiigoniums are now very good, but dwarf plants 
possessing good folisge do not realise more than 
189. per dozen. Ivy-leaved varieties are good, and 
sell moderately well. Zonal Pelargoniums, except 
single-flowered white varieties, are considerably ove^ 
•done, many being unsold at closing time. Marguerites 
are fairly plentiful, but dwarf plants which are freshly 
in flower are rather scarce ; many now seen have 
grown tsll and thin.^Yellow-flowered plants are veiy 
good, and ratlier lower in price. The srellow Chryc- 
anthemum segetum, both double and single, are vei^ 
showy, «ttnd the dwarf plants of these, also godd 
Mignonette, sell* fairly well. Lobelia is not so much in 
demand, and it must be very good to realise an apprc^ 
oiable price. There lare still a few Intermedisle 
Stocks coming in, but they are not now wanted. 
Calceolarias are very good; the very best ** yellows" 
make 69. per dozen, but many are sold at much 
lower prices. Herbaceous Calceolarias have "been 
very good, but they do not sell very quickly. 
Hydrangess are plentiful. H. panioidata Is not very 
good, and the best plants sell well. H. Hortensia'and 
H. Thos. Hogg vary in price but Uttle. Ferns ave 
selling better, but the trade for these will soon fall oflr. 
Good Codlssums (Crotons) with well-coloured foUage 
are in demand, especially the largei^llsed plants. 
Well-coloured Dracssnas would also sell well. 

CCJT Flowkbs. 
Some sorts are now getting a littae short LDhan 
loogiflorum is dearer ; also the best Roses. We are new 
getting flowers of the variety General Jacqueminot aM 
others from the open ground, but many of the flowen 
have been damsged by the bad weather. CsmatloBs 
are plentiful, except good white varieties. The vsrie- 
tles of Souvenir de la Malmaison are Just now 
at their best Iceland 'Poppies ars coming from all 
quarters. Hardy flowers of various sorts are over- 
abundant, lily of the Valley and Eucharis hare 
advanced in price. Gardenias ara not quite so plenti- 
ful as they were, but Stephanotis is more abundant. 
Sweet Peas are over plentiful and some are sold «t 
very low prices. The Spanish Iris are abundant and 
good and command fair i^rices. The double white 
DSffodUs still hold out this morning there were lai^ge 
quantities of good fresh blooms. Gypsophila elegans 
in white and pink varieties is now coming in from the 
open ground and is much cheaper. Orchid bloom is 
not so plentiful. A. H., Covent Garden, June 14. 1 



THK WBATHER. 

t — 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken in the 
Royal Hortlcultursl Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. Height above sea -level 160 feet The 
following are the "mean" readings for the Week 
ending June 10, 1906. 




GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Tm FoLLowiKO SuKMABT Rbcord of the weather 
throughout the British islands, for the week ending 
June 10, is furnished from the Meteorological Office:— 

"The weather continued very flne and dry in all the 
more northern and north-western parts o^ the Kingdom, 
but in the south-east and south the conditions after 
Sunday were extremely dull and wet. At most stations 
rain was experienced every day, and many of the falls 
were unusually prolonged. Thunderstorms were 
experienced ! at Dungeness quite at the beginning of the 
period, and at Tunbridge Wells, Epsom, and London on 
Saturt^y. 

"The temperaiure was below the mean generally,' 
especially during the afternoons. The highest of the 
maxima recorded on Sunday ranged from 72* in 
England, B., and 70* in England, E., the Iftidland 
Counties, and Ireland, N.,to 64' in the Channel Islands, 
and to 61* in Scotland, N., but later :ln the week the 
highest readings were not mtich above 60^. anywhere, 
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•Dd otten below it On TiMtday nearly all the muiSiD« 
overtbe southern counties of England wore about 5/*, 
white at Shaftesbury the Ihermoiueter only touched 4d*. 
The lowest cf the minima were regi^itered on rather 
Irregular dates. They ranged from 3i* In Scotland. E., 
waik Bngland, N.W.. and i<6* in England, S.W.. to 4Sr in 
JSosland, £ , and to 48"* in the Channel Islands. At 
Bouthport a thermometer exposed on the grass fell as 
low as 31 6* on the eights of the 8lh and 9th. 

*'The ratn/aU.— Scarcely any rain fell in Ireland, 
Scotland, and tbe North of England, but in England S. 
and B , the fall was exoeesire. the respective totals for 
the week being six times and five times as large as the 
mean. In the Channel Islands tlie fall was more than 
^wice tbe mean amount. The heaviest falls within tbe 
94 hours were generally measured on the morning of 
Tuesday; at Dungeness there was I'M inch, and at 
Southampton 2 48 inches, while at Canterbury 1 95 inch 
was measured at 10 p.m. on Monday. 
.••Tlie bright suvhine was abundant in several of the 
northern district?, but very deficient in the South. 
.The percentage of the possible duration ranged from 49 
InSootland. W.. 48 in England. N.W.. and 48 in Ireland, 
N., to ib in the Channel Islands, 16 in England, E , to 10_ 
in England, S." 

TEE WEATHER IN WEST HERTS. 

ExceptkmaUy Heavy i2a<n/att.— After eight cold days the 
welither becamemuch warmer on the 13th inst. During 
.the cold period in question the days were, as a rule, 
Teiy cold, but not so the nights, which were only 
allghtly co'.der than is u^ual at th is season . The ground 
temperatures are rising, but the soil is still rather 
cold, the reading at 1 foot deep being about l* 
lowe*, and at 2 feet deep about u* l^wcr than is 
seaflonable. Rain has fallen on eleven of the last 
■izteon days, and to the total depth of 2} inches 
— equivalent to nearly thirteen gallons oa each 
square - jard of surface in my garden. 01 that 
qnantity 6^ gallons have come through the bare Eoil 
peroolation gauge, and neirly one gallon through the 
Sauge on which short grass is growing. The latter is 
the more remarkable of the two as the percolation 
through that gauge usually ceases altogether some 
time in May, and does not 6tart again until late in 
the autumn. The weather has lately been very gloomy 
for a summer month. For instance, during the last 
nine days, the average duration of sunshine has 
bxn only ]} hour a day, which is as much as 
four and a half hours a day short of the average for the 
time of year. Four days oat of th e nine were al toge ther 
aimless, and on two others the sun shone for less than 
half an hour. During the same nine days the wind 
remained light and ihe direction persistently some 
point between north and east. The mean amount of 
moisture in the air at 3 p m. was as much as ten per 
cent, in excess of a rcaeonable quantity for that hour. 
E M , BerkfiamsUd, June 11, 1903. 

iFvr aetwa tempenUwre and eondiUom of barometer erf 
time of going to Pre9t, tup, 373.] 



AISWEIS TO COIIESPOIIEITI. 

i ■ 
Akielcfeis: STio iZancTt. The Vine has been 
kilted by a fangus, trires of whioh are very 
obYioos. It will be better not to plant^other 
in the same soil. 
Cltanthus Dampiebi: F, O, O, This species, 
known as the Glory Pea, is admittedly a diflS- 
cult plant to cnltlvate in pota. In some of the 
south-western counties^ where the climate is 
saflSoiently warm, the species, and particularly 
O. punic9U8^ grows and flowers very well, and 
under such circumstances occasions much less 
trouble than when grown as a plant in a green- 
house. It will, however, be useful to jou to 
remember that it is imperative to observe two 
rules— one being that the plant must be kept 
free from red -spider, a pest to which it is 
peculiarly liable, and theotherthatthe roots must 
not be iojored when repotting is carried out 
in March or April, after the growths have 
been pruned bs^k. Some cultivators knock 
t ae bottom from the pot in which the plant is 
growing, and afterwards transfer the remainder 
of pot and soil into one of larger siza. Some 
loamy turf, containing plenty of root-flbres 
with a little leaf-soil, silver-sand and charcoal 
added, is a suitable compost for use in potting. 
Pall the turf into pieces with the hands. 
Perfect drainage is necessary, and an abundant 
supply of water may then be afforded daring 
the time the plants are most actively growing. 
It has; been found that this plant sucoeeds 
better when grafted on to Colutea arborescens 
than it 'does when on its own roots. The late 
H. Marc Micheli, of Geneva, sowed seeds of 
C. Dampieri in 'February, and as soon as the 
cotyledons wei^e sufficiently expanded for the 
operation to be possible, the terminal bud of 
the stock (Colutea arborescens) was removed 



Mid replaced by that of Clianthus Dampieri. 
It was found that union was soon effected, and 
the plants oommenoed to flower in June or 
July. On such a stock tbe Clianthus becomes 
a perennial greenhouse* flowering plant. At 
the Ghent Show two year^r ago, a group of 
plants so treated occasioned the greatest 
surprise and admiration. An illustration of 
one of M. Mioheli's grafted plants was given in 
the Gardener t' ChronicU, June 29, 1901, p. 419. 
See also the issue for January 19, 1901, p. 44. 

OoNTBiBUTioN : X. Tour artide was in course 
of preparation for insertion, but as a limilar 
note on the same subject from your pen has 
now appeared in other papers, there seems to 
be no reason for publishing it also in these 
columns. 

CucuvBiKS DiSKASBD : B. TT. We find no trace 
of fungng disease and can only suggest a check 
as being the cause of the yoong fruits dying at 
their tips. Be careful in afforaing water — too 
much or too little is alike injurious. Prevent 
cold draughts from reaching the plants. Do not 
overdose them with artificial mahurea. The 
water applied to the roots or used for syringing 
the plant) should first be warmed to the 
temperature of the house in which the plants 
are growing. 

CncuvBKB Flint : J. 2). The powdery substance 
is Beticniaria lycoperdon, one of the slime 
fungi. It is not a parasite, and will do no 
injury. If necessary the mass of spores can be 
sprayed or blown away. 

Currants : A. T, 8. See next week's issue. 

Dblphiniuh : J. F. We cannot find the miggot, 
but from what you. say we have no doubt ne is 
the colprit. Manure would do no good. Better 
burn the plants and get a fresh stock, taking 
care not to plant them in the same soil. 

Evkborbbn Trvxs fob a Scbbbn: O, J. JOfUJt, 
Any of the following trees will answer your 
purpose:— PinusLaricio(CorsioaD), P. L. niKri- 
cans (Austrian), Pseudotouga Douglassii (Dou- 
glas Fir), Thuya gigantea (T. Menziesii and T. 
Lobbli), and Picea ezcelsa (Norway Spruce). 
Planting should be done in autumn or spring. 

GsAPB Spot : G. C. an d £. H. Due to a fungus called 
GloBTsporium ampelophagum. Spray with 
Uver^of -sulphur, ^ oz. to a gallon of water. 

HxpRANGBAS : Pouica, It is generally supposed 
that the blue colour in Hydrangea flowers is due 
to the presence of iron in the soil. You may 
therefore apply small quantities of sulphate of 
iron in solution, and note the result. It baa 
been stated recently that applications of weak 
alum- water when the plants commence to grow 
are more effective than the iron. By dissolving 
the alum in a small quantity of hot water, after- 
wards diluting it with cold water, this method 
may be tried with very little trouble. 

London Parks: C. A., Cork. Applicants for 
employment in the Royal Parks. Central (Hyde, 
St. James's, Regent's, &o.), should apply to the 
respective Superintendents, who will (if there 
IS a vacancy) furnish the applicant with a form 
to be flUed up and sent to H.M. Office of Works. 
A personal application at the various Superin- 
tendents' offices at 10 a.v. is preferable. For 
admission to the London County Council's Parks, 
apply to Col. Sexby, General Superintendent of 
these parks, at his office, 11, Regent Street, W. 
We know of no such stipulations as you suggest. 

Manubb-watbb and Pbach-trbbs : W, We have 
received a further letter from Mr. Ward on 
this subject, in which he repudiates the con- 
struction put by Mr. Moore upon his previous 
references to the asjiects of waUs, and of the 
borders sloping from them. It is not necessary 
to continue the discussi(m further. 

Naubb of Fruit : E. B. If you send Peach or 
other soft fruits to be named it is imperative 
that two specimens be sent. These should be 
gathered just before they are quite ripe, and be 
packed very carefully in soft material, and in 
a wooden box that cannot be broken or crushed 
in the post. Do not post at the week-end, when 
delay may be reasonably anticipated. 

Nambs op Plants: J. R, Cercis siliquastrum 
(Judas-tree).— O'. P. Piptanthus nepalensis. — 
W, B, K, Choisya temata.r-G. B. Pyrus 



intermedia. — Jfiis JB. W, Spirasa chamsBdri- 
folia.—J; A,^F, Tropeeolum tuberosum. — B., 
Wolverhampton. Soilla amosna.— T.ii. ^. Tro- 
pfBolum tuberosum. — Sir A. H. 1, Asphodelus 
ramosus; 2, Dactylis glomerata variegata^ 
8, Veronica pinguifolia; 4, Phyteama spi- 
catum; 6, Tiarelia oordifolia; 6, Delphiniunk 
epeoiep, probably D. oashmerianum.— Formosa. 
1, Masde?aUia ignea; 2. M. triaristella; 3, Pleii- 
rothallis mbens; 4, Selaginella Wildenovii. — 
Japoniea. Odontoglossum pitrosmum albun^ 
and two of the ordinary roae-tinted forms, the 
darker one being exceptionally good. — B. C. 
Oncidium sphaoelatum. — W. F. Cotoneaster 
affinis.— ff. fV. Iris silMrica.— C. L. L. Th» 
single Clematis is C. (Atraffene) alpina; tii» 
double one is perhaps C. John Gould Yeitsih. 
The appearance of the Palm-leaves ia probably 
ttie result of defective or injudicious watering. 
— A. S. 1, Alyssum calyoinnm; 2, Cerastinm 
tomentosum ; 3, AlUum Moly. 

Pbach Mildbw : W. B. The fruits and leaves 
are attacked by the fungus that cauaea Peaid» 
mildew (Oldium Uuooconium). Remove and 
burn all diseased fruits and leaves, and doat the 
healthy ones with flowers-of-sulphur. 

Pf ab Lbavbs : W. P. The blistered appearance 
is caused by the Pear-mite (Eriopfayea plri), a. 
microscopical insect by no means uncommon. 
Destroy all fallen leaves by burning. 

Potato : J. T. 8. The Potato tiiat failed to grov 
is dead— that i>, the protoplasm in the cella is 
coagulated. How thia came about it ia impoc- 
Bible to determine from the apecimen. In the 
second tuber the emptiona are not due to 

j^nlarged starch grains, but to cells of the rind 

^bat have divided rapidly owing to the presence 
of moisture, warmth and light. 

Rasfbbrbt Canbs : K, f 8. We observe that 
the tops of the canes are dead, and assume the 
cause of this to be something connected with 
the roots. There ia no appearance of disease of 
any kind, and it may be that the plants tare 
suffered^ from drought at a particular time. 
Are the roots in a healthy condition, or do they 
show ^ any sign of injury from the strong 
chemical manures you have applied to the soil? 

Rhododendrons: S^H lands. See that the 
drainage is perfect, and apply leaf -mould or 
peat, but no manure. 

Strinqino Grapbs : E. M. L. It is not customary 
to syringe Vines after the berries have been 
thinned. Ton can obtain the amount of atmo- 
spheric moisture necessary by frequently damp- 
ing the surfaces in the house and by keeping 

,. • the troughs which are fixed on the water-pipes 
filled with water or weak manure- water. 

Tomato : Norfolk. The condition of the fruita is 
due to excess and consequent granulation of one 
of the constituents caused by lack of potash in 
the soil. Apply smaU doses of sulphate of potash, 
but do not use kainit. The amount of solid 
residue per gallon of thci water you use is most 
unusual. — W. D. Apply smaU quantities of 
sulphate of potash, and if subsequently you 
notice any decay in the fruits send us f urUier 
specimens. 

Wbbds on Gabdbn Paths: ^. C. Dress the 
paths with carbolic acid [Poison], mixing 
2 to 3 oz. of acid to each gallon of water; 
or apply a sprinkling of finely -ground lock- 
salt occasionally, brushing in each application 
witii a new birch or ling besom. The salt is 
much less dangerous and yet effective. Ia 
applying salt or any other weed killer take care 
not. to let any get on to live edging, aa Box, 
turf, &c. If you use the vitriol (sulphuric acid. 
Poison), you must dilute it by adding at least 
four times as much water as acid. 

¥xw \ A.T.B. The result of the puncture of an 
insect, Cecedomyia taxL 
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THE PINK. 

HAPPENING to take up a voltime of 
Gossip for the Garden for 1866, 1 foand 
therein some remarks upon this pretty, 
6weet-8cented garden flower. I write " sweet- 
scented" advisedly, for it is well known that 
•some Carnations are not sweet-scented, 
Although I never yet found a Pink that 
lacked perfume, or that was not hardy 
enough to 3 tand out of-doors all the year 
vound; but wh<it is noticeable in most of the 
papers written upon the Pink was the appa- 
rently fixed idea that exhibitions of Pinks 
were essential to the very existence of the 
flower. There is no doubt that exhibitions 
give a considerable impetus to the growth 
of any flower, and such displays are very de- 
-sirable, and do good in many ways ; but when 
they become absolutely essential to the very 
existence of any class of garden flowers, it 
shows a sad falling-of! in the taste of the 
flower-loving public. I well remember meet- 
ing, amongst others of the good old florists, 
At an exhibition of "The Metropolitan 
(Floral Society," the late Mr. John Keynes, of 
Salisbury. I believe he pawned his watch 
to purchase his first collection of Pinks, 
«nd he stated at the meeting that he remem- 
bered the time when seven exhibitions of 
Pinks were held in Salisbury in one year. The 
dorists at that time would look on one class 
of Pinks only, the " laced " varieties. There 
were three distinct shades of colour— purple, 
red, and black, but they never could make an 
exhibition of flowers that the general public 
cared to visit. Single flowers spread out on 
•home-made stands, carefully dressed, can 
.give no idea of the beauty in the garden 
of the plant when furnished with a hundred 



or more flowers and buds standing well above 
the silvery foliage, with the dew sparkling 
on every leaf and bud on an early morning 
in June. Moreover, for garden purposes 
there is no need to confine ourselves to 
''laced "Pinks, nor do I find any amateurs 
who grow the plants for their beauty in the 
garden, or for their sweetness as cut flowers 
in the house, very anxious to possess them. 
The pure white varieties are the most 
popular, and next, those that are white but 
with a slight rose or red tint in the centre 
of the flowers. Besides a collection of named 
Pinks much interest and instruction are to 
be derived from the raising of seedlings. I 
had a year or two ago a bed filled with a 
thousand plants, and for six weeks or more 
when the plants were in fiower it was a 
source of great interest to me. There might 
have been 10 per cent, of them single or 
slightly passing into the double-flowered 
state, not more, but out of the thousand 
there were of good laced Pinks not more 
than a dozen. 

The same remark applies to Carnations. 
You may raise a thousand flakes and 
bizarres, or rather, to put it correctly, a 
thousand seedlings from flaked and bizarred 
varieties, and not have six good enough to 
pass the critical examination of the florist. 
With Auriculas it is even more difiicult; 
it seems almost impossible to raise a 
perfect flower from the florist's standpoint. 
The eye is too pale, the paste is too thin, 
the oatline is not circular, and the body 
colour ~ob, the body colour! it is never 
right. There is the standard of excellence in 
these which for want of a better term we must 
designate florist's flowers, and of course in 
the eyes of the florist these difficulties have to 
be overcome ; but in the course of selection 
many beautiful plants quite outside the 
florist's standard may be selected and grown 
as " garden plants," and it cannot be denied 
that many of these are more valued than those 
that strictly conform to the florist's standard. 

I am not decrying the true florist's type of 
the Pink, the Carnation, or the Auricula. I 
prize them highly, and fully appreciate the 
good work that has been done in the past by 
the florists who selected their flowers care- 
fully and dearly loved them, but one never 
will get the amateur gardener to be tied down 
by square and rule. Every one of them has 
his own ideas as to ** standards of excellence." 
There are ten growers of fancy and self- 
coloured Carnations where there may be one 
cultivating flakes and bizarres. "Want of 
education or bad taste," say the florists. 
Let it pass. 

" He that complies against his will 
Is of tbe same opinion still." 

We may as well pass on to our Pinks. 
They are easily grown and easily propa- 
gated. I ought to know. The Pink and 
Pansy were my favourites even as a school- 
boy ; I have grown them and loved them for 
more than half a century. In those early years 
I had no frames, not even a glass light, but 
I took " pipings " the first wet day in July 
(the plants flower later in Scotland than in the 
South) ; they were simply dibbled into fine 
soil about S inches asunder, and I lost very 
few. I did not understand layering at that 
time, but it is a good plan to propagate 
some from layers. The small, wiry slips 
should be taken as " pipings " or cuttings. 
They ought to be planted-out where they 
are to flower in September. The Pink is 



nearly allied to the Carnation, and requires 
very similar treatment; but avoid pot 
culture if you want the "lacing" to foe 
richly coloured and well defined. Growth 
under glass will give nice clear, clean 
flowers, but it will in some instances canse 
the lacing to disappear altogether. 

To obtain a bed of good plants, Pink seeds 
should be sown in March ; they germinate 
quickly in a hotbed of which the tempera- 
ture is not excessive. The steam from 
manure might kill the young seedlings, 
therefore the violent heat should be past 
before any seed is sown of any kind. 
Prick the plants out into boxes as soon 
as the seedlings are large enough, and 
place the boxes in frames until the plants 
have started into growth. If they are 
planted out on a bed of deep, rich soil in 
June or July, they will make full plants to 
flower the following season in June. It is a 
waste of time to sow seed that has not been 
saved from the best named varieties. Even 
if the seed is saved from the best laced 
varieties comparatively few will give laced 
flowers, showing very clearly that it is not 
the normal characteristic of the Pink. The 
wild plant is self-coloured and fringed, so 
that the florist sets himself the difficult 
task of first obtaining by cultivation a 
double flower, which is also fringed ; but he 
does not like a fringed or notched petal, and 
works until he has a variety with smooth or 
plain-edged petals. The self-colour must 
also be destroyed, and a white ground is 
obtained, but on the white ground has to be 
painted a rose, red or black colour, and 
this in a certain way, a daub of colour 
in the centre, and a band of the same 
colour running round the petals, leaving 
a white margin, and another space of white 
between the band of colour and the central 
blotch. 

All this has been obtained from a very 
plain, simple wild flower of a rose or purple 
colour. We must therefore grant a meed of 
praise to the patient workers who have done 
so much for our enjoyment. In the process 
of selecting the seedlings every flower that 
has perfectly laced qualities should be set 
aside to be grown next season. There may 
be half a hundred growths at the base of the 
stems which may either be rooted as layers 
or taken off and struck as " pipings " ; these, 
when well rooted, may be planted out in 
the open garden to produce a display of 
flowers next season. Besides the laced 
flowers the amateur will look for self colours, 
and especially for those with a blotch of 
colour in the centre of the flowers ; besides, 
some of the seedlings with quite single 
flowers are admirable; but unfortunately 
they have the fault of being fugacious in 
character ; but to make amends the plants 
produce them in profusion. Jas. Douglas, 

TREES All SIIUIS. 



HYBRID LAECH. 
In the Transactions of ihs Royal Scottish Arhori- 
culturaX Society, vol. xviii., 1905, p. 62, mention is 
made of a hybrid Larch, a cross between tbe 
Japanese L. leptolepis and the European L. 
enropeea, the Japanese species having been the 
female parent. No further information is given, 
and we are left in ignorance whether the cross 
was a natural or an artificial one, by whom it 
was effected, and of other details which would be 
of particular interest. 
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PRIMULA VITTATA, 

Bureau and Franehet. 
This species was first discovered by Prince 
Henri d'Orleans in 1890 in the neighbourhood of 
Talien-lo. Pratt also met with it in the same 
region about the same time. Messrs. Bureau 
and Franchet described it in the Journal de 
Botanique, v., 1891. The plant was introduced inta 
the Veitchian nurseries by their collector, Wilson^ 
who describes it as being common in bogs and 
marshes on the Tibetan border, between 9,000 
and 10,500 feet. It flowered in an open hordes 
in Messrs. Yeitch's Coombe Wood nursery in 
May last, and was exhibited before the Boyal 
Horticultural Socie<7 on May 28, when it* 
received an Award of Merit. 



Fig. 16c.— pkimula vittata, a Chinese species : colour of flowers 
magenta shade of purple. 



IRCHII ROTES All OLEUIIIl 

DENDBOBIUM SEIDELIANUM. 
I OBSKRTK at p. 355 a note by Mr. J. O'Brieo 
respecting Dendrobium Seidelianum, Bchb. f ., of 
which my Dendrobium Loddigesii is given as a. 
synonym, and it is said that both names appeared 
on the same date. In July, 1887, 1 had to com- 
pare a dried specimen of a Dendrobium sent from 
China by Mr. C. Ford, and discovered that it 
agreed with the plant figured in 1833 in Loddiges" 
Botanical Cabinet (t 1935) under^the name Den- 
drobium pulchellum, although it was not the 
orig^al D. pulchellum, of Roxburgh. I also dis- 
covered that Beichenbach had further included 
the well-known D. Devoniannm as a variety of 
the same species. The consequence was that i 
wrote an article on the question, pointing out the 
confosion, and re-naming the Chinese plant D. 
Loddigesii {Qardener$* Chronicle, 1887, ii., p. 155). 
On the day that the article appeared the following- 
note was published in the Gardening World: — 

** Dendrobium Seidelianum,— Unn is a fresh name- 
attached by ProfeMor Reichenbach to the well-known 
D. pulchellum (Roxburgh), which is quite a distinct- 
thing from the old garden plant, as may be seen by 
Roxburgh's drawing kept at Kew. J, CB," 

This note puzzled me greatly, for if the fact» 
were as stated. D. Seidelianum would be a synonysk 
of D. pulchellum, Boxb., but I afterwards found 
that they had been reversed. In a note in the 
third volume of Lindenia (p. 8), Beichenbaob 
briefly remarked that he had given to D. pul- 
chellum of Lindley the name of Seidelianum, in 
honour of M. T. J. Seidel, of Striesen-Dresde. 
This, however, does not help us much, for the- 
D. pulchellum of Lindl. Qen. and 8p. Oreh , p. 82,. 
is simply D. pulchellum, Boxb., as Lindley him- 
self states, though he afterwards wrote it D. pul- 
chellum, Lindl., adding the synonym D. Devo- 
niannm, Paxt., and citing Loddiges' plate b» 
belonging to the same species {Joum, Linn, 8oe^ 
iii., p. 12). How he came to make such a seneS' 
of mistakes I cannot explain, but merely point 
them out. . As to the name D. Loddigesii, which 
has been accepted for over eighteen years, there 
is no reason in priority or anything else why it 
should be set aside in favour of D. Seideliaaunu 
which by the way is only now clearly defined 
for the first time. R, A, Bxilfe, 

Cattleta Mo86I£ Naldibiana. 

Ik is interesting to find that this distinct 
variety, described many years ago, is still in 
cultivation, and that its peculiar characteristics 
are unchanged. A plant has flowered in the 
collection of Mrs. Mount Batten at Momington 
Lodffe, West Kensington (gr., Mr. Yorke). The 
sepus are pale greyish- rose with purple margins. 
The petals have a feather-like band of silver^ 
white up the middles, the rest being bright roae- 
purple with a slight silvery tint between the 
veining. Lip rose-purple with a reddish-orange 
base, and lighter orange patches on eaoi side of 
the tube, and with a lavender-coloured crimped 
margin. C. M. Courtauld's variety, Bchb. f., 
which is described in Oardenert,* Chronicle, June 2,. 
1888, p. 681, is allied to Nalderiana» but it 
is remarked that no others of the section are 
known. J. C^B. 
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lEW OR lOTEWORTRT PURTS. 



AEACHNANTHE ANNAMENSIS, Rolfe, n. •?• 
A BTBiKiira species of Aracbnanthe has appeared 
Among the Annam importations made by Messrs. 
Sander k Sons through their collector Micholitz, 
And has just flowered with Mr. F. W. Moore at 
the Glasnevin Botanic Garden. It is one of a 
number picked out of this importation by Mr. 
Mgore^ and until it flowered was thought to be a 
species of Trichoglottis. On flowering* however, 
it proves to be very different. When I first saw 
« flower I thought it belonged to the old Aracb- 
nanthe moBchifera, on account of the general 
«hape and markings, but on comparison it proves 
to have a very different lip, and the leaves are 
also much more elongated. This, however, is its 
nearest affinity, and the lip is just as delicately 
mobile, responding to the slightest movemoit, 
-tike some species of Bnlbophyllum or Cirrhopeta- 
Inm, though very different in shape. Mr. Moore 
states that the plant is stiff and erect, about 
18 inches high, and the inflorescence sent to Kew 
is over a foot long, and bears six flowers. They 
are just as large as in A. moschifera, and rer 
«emble some huge yellow spider, very heavily 
t)arred with red-brown, the resemblance being 
increased by the falcately - curved petals and 
lateral sepals. It is a very striking addition to 
a small but very remarkable genus. A. moschi- 
fera, Blume. the "Spider Orchid," was flg^ured 
in the Qardenerz* Chronicle on October 13, 1894, 
p. 436. -B. A, Rolfe. 



BOOK NOTIOE. 



Author and Printer. 
A BOOK whose sub-title explains its intended 
uses as a " Guide for authors, editors, printersi 
correctors of the press, compositors, and typists ; 
with full list of abbreviations. An attempt to codify 
the best typogpraphical practices of the present 
day." The compiler is Mr. F. Howard -Collins, 
who has arranged in alphabetical order the most 
<K>mmonly used words, expressions, and abbrevia- 
tions, and shows their correct spelling, the way 
in which they shotdd be divided into syllables at 
the end of a line and the beginning of another. 
The sizes of paper and of iype are given, the 
methods of punctuation explained, and a great 
variety of miscellaneous information afforded. 
We think many who are considered, or think 
themselves, fairly correct in their use of words will 
experience some surprise, when looking through 
this book, to see how commonly and unconscioufily 

* Arachnajiihe annamentU, Rolfe.— A stout, erect plant 
about 18 inches high. Leaves somewhat recurred, 
linear- obloDg, somewhat bilobed at the apex, coriaceous, 
11 inches long by an inch broad, bright green. Id- 
florescence over a foot long, six-flowered in the upper 
half. Bract ovate- oblong, obtuse, 5 lines long. Pedicels 
14 lines long, sufTused with light pink. Flowers much 
resembling Aracbnanthe moschifera in shape and ap- 
/pearance. Dorsal sepal sub-spatulate-oblong, sub-acute, 
Oi^er ai inches long by 5 lines broad at the apex, very 
lieavily barred with red-brown on a yellow ground. 
Lateral sepals spatulate-obloug, sub-obtuse, falcate and 
approximate at the apex, I \ inch long by 7 lines broad 
at the apex, coloured like the dorsal. Petals spatulate- 
oblong, sub-obtuse, strongly falcate, 1} inch long by 
i inch broad at the apex, coloured like the sepals. Lip 
mobile, strongly 3-lobed, about 10 lines long. Side lobes 
triangular, acute, incurved, and nearly meeting at the 
«pex, over \ inch long, light yellow striped with red- 
t)rown, the basal angle lilac. Front lobe fleshy, com- 
pressed and keeled, with an oblong auricle over a line 
long on either side of the base, bifurcate at the apex, 
the lower tooth short and fleshy, a line long, the upper 
subulate, acute, sub-erect> 3 lines long ; base of the front 
lobe light yellow, rest red-purple ; crest consisting of 
an erect, oblong, dorsally-compressed callus, 2 lines 
long, situated at the base of the front lobe, and ter- 
minating in a short, acute tooth at either angle, white 
with a few purple spots at the apex. Column very 
etout, 5 lines long, lilac-purple in front and at base 
behind, reddish-purple at the apex. Native of Annan. 
B.A.RolSe, 



they make mistakes. How 
often, for instance, do we meet 
with the expression dtmbU 
entendre as applied to some- 
thing with a twofold meaning. 
The book before us reminds 
us that the correct phrase is 
double entente, and so with 
many similar cases. 

Amongst the abbreviations 
we meet with Q, Chr,, as de- 
noting the title of this Journal, 
but for telegraphic purposes 
the abbreviation is Oardchron., 
written as one word; V.M.H. •* 
finds no place in the abbrevia- 
tions, though its meaning is 
well known to our readers. 
The capital initial letter in Oard< 
Ficus, Bhododendron, Geranium, 
cases is omitted, though in most b< 
the capital is retained for generic 
inounabiliB" seems hardly correct 
extend incidental notes of this < 
almost any extent; indeed, we do n 
readers or writers who are presse 
do more than confine themselves i 
search for the particular entry thej 
temptation to read on and on is v 
in the circumstances we have na 
resisted. As this is really a great ( 
the book we need say nothing more 
Authors, editors, and proof-readei 
indiFpensable. It is published by I 



THE MONTAUBAN I 
OKANGE. 



In the year 1894 M. Armaad B 
garden near Montauban, fertilisec 
fiowers of a tender variety of Oi 
large fruits witb pollen from Ci 
The object he wished to attain was me proauc- 
tion of a hardy Orange with edible fruits. From 
this artificial fertilisation he raised several hardy 
hybrids, all different from sorts already in culti- 
vation, and all bearing spines. Some of the 
young plants resembled the male, others the 
female parent. 

The first hybrid flowered in 1903. The fiowers 
were white, scented, resembling those of C. 
triptera» but narrower. The fruits were from 
21 to 3 inches in diameter, larger than those of 



Fig. 166.— htbbid orange* 



C. triptera, but with a thicker rind. The fruit so 
far is too dry to be palatable. The first hybrid, 
shown at fig. 166, has been named Armand 
Bernard, and is on its own roots. In habit it has a 
slender stem, having grown up among other plants 
and remained etiolated. The specimen survived 12" 
of frost, but the drought of 1904 caused it to drop 



Fig. 167.— leaves of hybrid oranges, (see text.) 
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many leares. A branch of the tree grafted on 
Citrus triptera and kept in the coldest and 
dampest place in the garden survived 14° of 
frost without losing its leaves. Other plants of 
the hybrid having some trifoliolate leaves with 
winged petioles, and others trifoliolate leaves with 
bare petioles suffered no injury from the frost. 
On the other hand certain hybrids with entire 
leaves were injured by 12°, and died from 14° of 
froet, while the fruits hung frozen to the trees. 
Such extreme temperature is rare, so that the 
new hybrid may be considered hardy in the 
ordinary climate of France. Those plants that 
differ most from C. triptera are least resistent. 
Their entire leaves (fig. 167, c) are like those of 
the ordinary Orange C. aurantium ; the trifoliolate 
leaves being, as before observed, mostly evergreen 
and hardy (see fig. 167, a, b). There seems every 
reason to hope that hardy evergreen Oranges 
with edible fruit will soon be brought into 
cultivation. E. A. 

[This Orange is the subject of a coloured 
figure in a recent number of the jBevue Horticole, 
and to its editor, M. Andr^, we are indebted for 
the opportunity of giving the accompanying 
illustrations. Ed.] 



THE ROSARY. 



WILD EOSES AT KEW. 

When I term the Boses now growing so 
luxuriantly near the pagoda in Kew Gardens, 
" wild," I mean to convey the idea that they are 
growing wild rather than under ordinary garden 
culture. A special reason for drawing attention 
to these Eoses just now is that about the end of 
the month the bulk of them will be in glorious 
bloom. The broad dell in which they are 
growing is near the pagoda, and as it will soon 
be one of the n^ost interesting as well as beautiful 
objects in the Gardens, it would be a misfortune 
for any lover of Eoses to miss it. Ample evidence 
of late has been furnished that Eose-growing in, 
gardens is now less limited to Teas, H.T.'s, and 
similar large-flowered or exhibition varieties 
and that what are commonly termed garden 
Emm are very popular. The fioee dell at Kew 
famishes a fine illustration of the semi-wild 
maiaiar in which these Eoees should be 
grown, and the Kew authoritieB merit special 
thanks for f umiahing so large and beautifnl an 
example, and specially so because it is in a 
spot where everyone may see it. Entering 
the Gardens from the Eiohmond Gate, the dell 
is to be found immedia>tely to the right of the 
pagoda. It was originally slightly excavated, 
the soil being used to help form broad raised 
banks, and these banks are now almost through- 
out covered en masse with Eoses. The dell is 
some 100 yards long, and the grass footway 
12 feet wide. It is partially winding, and seems to 
be an ideal place for forming a semi-wild rosary. 

Some few varieties have been flowering for two 
or three weeks, notable amongst them being Paul's 
Carmine Pillar, rich in bloom and in colour, 
and a pretty pink, cluster, very free-growing 
Eose, The Dawson, a sort of preliminary to 
Dorothy Perkins, which *was many years ago* 
raised from crossing Eosa muUiflora with General 
Jacqueminot. The " General " is not there, but 
just across the broad grass walk that runs so 
finely all up the gardens, is a big clump of E. 
multiflora with its almost bramble-like small 
white flowers. A big clump of the old Amadis is 
also in full bloom. Crimson Eambler is a 
huge mass but not yet open, neither is Dorothy 
Perkins, though in luxuriant growth. Among 
others may be noted Eosa moschata, E. blanda, 
Fellenberg, E. lutea (only recently planted, but 
which will in time be a brilliant feature), E. 
spinosissima, Maude's Triumph, South Orange 
Perfection (both much alike and of Wichuraian 



origin), Jersey Beauty,and E. Wichuraiana, as an 
edging. There are many lesser-known varieties, all 
of which should be seen by those who, having 
space and a slightly shaded position, would like 
to grow Eoses in this semi-wild form, as Eoees 
evidently like to be treated. The planted banks 
on either side of the dell vary in width from 
15 to 30 feet, and on their raised surface in some 
places old tree stems and stools have been 
placed, as over such objects these free-growing 
Eoses delight to ramble. No doubt another year 
some newer varieties, inclusive of the beautiful 
Lady Gay, will be added to the collection, for 
Kew evidently likes to be up to date, a detail of 
management which merits all praise. There are 
other garden Eoses growing just across the broad 
grass walk, but these have been treated as 
border plants. The dell Eoses now are a revela- 
tion of what Eoses can be. A, D, 



COLONIAL NOTES. 

JAMAICA. 
Thv May number of the Bulletin of Agrictdtws 
is mainly taken up with the subject of Cotton and 
its cultivation, but there is also an excellent 
article on the Eaffeisen Agricultural Banks, by 
means of which cultivators can borrow on easy 
terms, the money being supplied by other culti- 
vators on the co-operative principle, and safe- 
guards being afforded against loss or fraud. 

The Malay States. 
In the March number of the Agriadtural 
Bulletin of the Straits Settlements Mr. Eidley 
identifies the " Kumus *' timber, so highly prized 
by the Malays, as Shorea ciliata, one of the 
Dipterocarps. It furnishes excellent timber for 
railway sleepers and house construction. 

Transvaal Depabtmknt of Aoricultubb. 
The Annual Eeport of this Department for 
1903-4 is now published. The division of Botany 
and Agrostology, under Mr. J. Burtt-Davy, has 
been busily engaged in seed and plant distri- 
bution. Attention has been paid to poisonous 
plants, pasture plants, weeds; plant - diseases 
have been investigated, and -many specimens 
collected for the herbarium. As regards the 
Forestry division, Mr. C. £. Legat mentions the 
g^reat lack of trees and shrubs, which are much 
needed, not merely for timber but for ornament, 
shelter smd fuel. Active measures are being 
taken to amend matters. The division of Horti- 
culture will in future pay much attention to the 
question of fruit culture. The area under crops 
has been much increased ; the produce on the 
whole was very good, and the harvest the best 
for years. MeaJiee, Kaffir Com, and Potatos were 
the principal crops sown. An evident disposition 
to test new crops was manifested. The Eeport is, 
on the whole, entirely favourable. 



Tho Wook^s Work. 



THB OBCniD HOnSBS. 

By W. H. Young, Orchid Grower to Sir Fbbdbbick 
WioAN, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 8.W. 

Long-stemmed Catileyas of the C. guttata type, 
C. bicolor, C. granulosa, C. Scho field iana, C. in- 
termedia, C. HarfisonsB and C. Loddigesii, are not 
amongst the easiest of Oattleyas to manage, but 
they are deserviug the most careful cultivation. 
Members of the first four species need the 
warmest and driest position afforded in the 
Cattleya-house, and the rooting materials should 
be kept moderately dry until roots appear at the 
bases of the new growths. At this period fresh 
surface material may be applied, and should any 
plants have overgrown their receptacles repot 
them. Use clean pots and half fill them with 
drainage material. For placing about the roots 
use good turfy peat two parts, and sphagnum- 



moss one part, adding a small portion of Oak- 
leaves as the work proceeds, and surfacing with 
chopped sphaguum-moss. When the plants are 
making roots keep the materials and surrouading» 
moist, but, should dull weather prevail, carefully 
avoid wetting the new growths. Free ventilation 
is essential, together with a good share of light 
and natural heat when obtainable, but draughts 
should be prevented. C. intermedia, which is 
often hnported along with Lselia purpnrata, may 
be grown under similar conditions to that species* 
a central position in the house suiting it well,, 
but as it possesses more slender pseudo-bulbs a 
less protracted drought should be permitted 
during the resting period. A liberal supply of 
water and atmospheric moisture is needed when 
the plants are growing actively, and any needful 
potting should be done as soon as the flowers are 
past, for then new roots appear. C. Hanri8ons> 
and C. Loddigesii are almost identical, yet cul- 
turally C. Loddigesii appears to enjoy a higher 
temperature than its ally. These two speciea 
thrive well if decaying leaves are included in the 
compost, though in that case extreme care in 
watering is necessary. Let repotting or resur- 
facing be done when new roots are expected from 
the young pseudo-bulbs. A long dry rest ia 
needed after root-action has ceased. 

Cool- growing Dendrohiums. — A very pretty 
sight is a well-fiowered plant of D. Falconeri^ 
when fixed in a small pan and allowed to hang 
downwards. The plant should be suspended near 
to a ventilator, in a position of moderate shade^ 
where it can be syringed several times each day 
during growth. A high temperature is needed 
during day, but at night with ventilation the 
plants like a low temperature. The hybrid D. 
Venus also grows in a cool intermediate tempera- 
ture, but should not be given a position near to 
the ventilator. Afford water in abundance during 
growth if the plants are in baskets having only a 
small quantity of material about the roots, but 
allow moderately dry conditions when growth 
has ceased. D. Jamesianum, D. infundibulum,. 
and D. longicomu, each of which produces good 
white flowers, succeed well in baskets suspended 
in a cool, well - ventilated house that is not 
heavily shaded. Having now done flowering 
the plants will make growth, and may be 
syringed several times daring the day; when 
root-action occurs keep the baae well moistened. 
Extremes of heat with free ventilatioa at night 
appear to suit these plants during the summer 
months. D. Cambridgeanum also grows beat 
under similar conditions, though, if anything,, 
much drier surroundings are advisable when the 
plants are at rest. D. Eingianum thrives when 
suspended near to the roof glass of the oo<^ 
house, and needs very few direct waterings^ 
except just when rooting freely. Atmospfaerio 
moisture alone will keep the plant in inroper 
condition throughout the winter. 



PltAlTTS ITNDSB GIiASS. 

By A. Bullock, Gardener to E. J. Wtthss, Bk-* 
Copped HaU, Eppinx. Essex. 

Creeping Plants. — Frequent attention is needed 
to prevent the growths of vigorous creepera 
becoming entangled, and every opportunity for 
tying-in or cutUng-out as the case requires must 
be token. A little time spent each morning 
before the sun becomes too powecful may kesf^ 
the work well in hand. Among some of the very 
vigorous growers, such as Passiflora quad- 
rangularis, P. edtdis, Yitis Voinieriana, Hexa- 
centris mysorensis, Solanum Wendlandi, &c, 
grown in temperate houses, a good deal of 
thinning out is very necessary, and the work shoiiid 
be done frequently, for otherwiae the plants 
quickly get out of hand. Heavy syringinga 
overheiEbd with clear water, or better still tiie 
use of a hose-pipe for the purpose, will be neces- 
sary to keep the plants free from red- spider and 
other pests, and a weekly f umigaldng with XL-All 
Compound is also very beneficial. Solanum 
Wendlimdi, when grown together witii Passiflora 
racemosa, is very effective, but is subject to 
attacks of mite, and frequent syringing with 
Quassia-extract should be given to counteract the 
evil. An examination should be frequently made 
for slugs among Lapagerias, and strong growths 
proceeding from the base of l^ese plants should 
be protected with a band of cotton- wool, which 
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needs to be replaced when it has become wet. 
Lettuce-leayes laid down towards dusk, and 
-examined later with the aid of a lamp, afford 
the best method of capturing the slugs. Give the 
plants a good soaking of diluted liquid from the 
farmyard once a week. 

CcMsta corymbosa. — When once established^ this 
plant makes very vigorous growth and fills a 
large space. Its bright golden-yellow-colonred 
flowers are produced in abundance, and for a 
<jool greenhouse or corridor are very effective. It 
ehould be planted out in a rich compost of loam, 
leaf -soil and silver* sand. The present is a good 
time for planting. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Cuttings rool ed in spring 
for flowering during the winter moni hs should be 
ready for potting into 5 or 6-inch pots. B afore 
plunging the pots to the rims in ashes j fully 
exposed to the sun durmg the summer, they 
should be atood in a cool frame for a week, by 
which time they will have begun to root into the 
new soil. 

Cinerarias and Primulas, — Pot off young plants 
as soon as they are ready and place them in cool 
frames under a north wall or hedge where they 
<»a enjoy the benefit of full light free from the 
«un's rays. 

-rujs FLOWEB GABDUN*. 

By W. A. MiLLSB, Gardener to Lord Hbnbt 0. 
BB2niNCK.M.P., Underloy Hall, Weatmoreland. 

Aster acris, — The staking of this blue Star wort 
most be done carefully in order to obtain the 
best effect. Apply plenty of sticks, and " sling " 
«ome of the shoots between the supports. A 
little time and patience will be well repaid by a 
mass of colour, which has been aptly termed a 
•*' poem in flowers." 

HoUyhfycks need liberal cultivation, and will 
then be leps liable to disease. Destroy any 
infected foliage, and encourage the plants to 
^ow by affording them abundant waterings, and 
by working the Dutch*hoe frequently in dry 
weather to help to conserve moisture and check 
weeds. 

Pinks may now be propagated by " pipings." 
Prepare a frame and put into it some sandy soil, 
Also a layer of sand on the surface. Choose 
fltnrdy growths three or four joints long, and 
dibble them in firmly. Afford water. Keep the 
«»tmoBphere close and provide shade from bright 
ennshme until the " pipings " have made roots, 
then gradually inure them to exposure. 

lAliw/ns. — In affording supports to these, be 
•careful to thrust them into the soil at a good 
•distance from the stem, in order to avoid injuring 
i^e bulbs. Apply a top-dressing of rotten cow- 
manure over the roots, and afford copious 
traterings during dry weatiier. 

8v)ett Peas require to be watered in dry 
weather ; and if the plants need a stimulant, mix 
« pinch of sulphate of anunonia or nitrate of 
«oda to each canful of water, or apply weak 
liquid from the farmyard. Do not allow water 
that contains manure to touch the foliage. 

^Shrubberies. — Apply the dutch-hoe over the 
ground amongst shrubs. If any Conifers have 
iost their leaders tie a strong stick to the stem, 
and having selected a likely shoot to form a new 
leader tie it to the stick. Encourage this 
leading shoot to grow as quickly as possible by 
taking away the points of other adjacent shoots. 
Remove cones that may be forming on young 
trees of Abies nobilis, &c. 

Wall Gardens are now at their best, and require 
frequent waterings. The following are some of 
the plants in flower : — ^Antirrhinum glutinosum, 
A. sempervirens, Campanulas, many Dianthus 
neglectus, D. plumarius annulatus, and others; 
£rodium Manescavi, E. macradenium, £. chamee- 
•dryoides. Geranium in variety, Helianthemums, 
HeuChera sanguinea, Hippocrepis comosa, Linums, 
Linaria anticaria, Onosma tauricum, Thermoi>8is 
«nontana, Yerbascum densiflorum. 

Miscellaneous. — Wallflower and other seed- 
t)ed8 will require frequent waterings in dry 
weather to assist in the germination of the seeds. 
Aater Thomsoni should be propagated now, also 
Androsace lanuginosa. Sow seeds of Meconopeis 
tntegrifolia. 



THE KITCHEN G-ABDEN. 

By W. VYWEt Gardener to Lady Wantagb, Looklnge 
Fark« Wantage. 

Celery. — ^The earliest plants will now be grow- 
ing rapidly. Promptly remove any suckers 
that appear. Place round each plant in good 
time a piece of matting, in order to retain them 
in their natural form and prevent the outer 
stems and leaves from falling away, with the 
result that they would eventually have to be 
removed because of their broken and damaged 
api>earance. If Celery is required for show pur- 
poses in August, careful attention is necessary in 
the matters of watering and feeding and to 
keeping the plants free from insect pests. 
Finely-powdered lime is the best preventive of 
damage by slugs, and should be applied early in 
the season and freely. The plants need not be 
earthed-up until six or seven weeks before the 
crop is required for use, but the work must be 
done carefully, and brown-paper collars applied 
from the ground-level to the extreme tips of 
the centre growth, closely surrounding these 
collars with fine soil to keep the stems in 
perfect darkness, which is so important in 
the production of well-bleached and tender Celery. 
Weak liquid-manure may be easily applied to the 
roots by placing a drain-pipe at intervals in a 
perpendicular position between the plants, into 
which the water can be poured. This may be 
done conveniently even when the ridge of soil has 
been fully formed, and it is essential always to 
guard against dryness at the roots. 

Cauliflowers. — In planting Cauliflowers at any 
season it should be remembered that dryness at 
the roots is a cause of the production of premature 
*^ buttons " in place of well-developed specimens. 
Where the appearance of mulching is not objected 
te great advantage may be derived from it. The 
kind of material to use will depend in a measure 
upon the condition of the soil. Rich soil may be 
covered with short grass from the lawn, or any 
grass cut before the seeds develop. Mulching 
occasions very little trouble compared with that 
of watering, and the residts from the mulching 
are even better, for if the ground is allowed to 
crack, the escape of moisture is considerable. 
Upon poor soil apply litter or fresh droppings 
from the stebles. Before applying a mulch use 
the hoe freely amongst Beans, Peas, Globe 
Artichokes, &c. 

Lettuce. — Make frequent and small sowings, 
and as soon as the plante are large enough te 
handle thin them out to the desired distance 
apart, which will vary according te the size of the 
variety. The best results at this season are 
secured irrespective of variety without trans- 
planting. Sow the seeds in rich soil in order 
chat growth will be free and of a succulent nature. 

THE HABDY FBIJIT GABDEN. 

By W. H. Cl^bxb, Gardener to Sir William Plowdem, 
Aston Kowant House, Oxon. 

Extension of Wall-irees. — If previous directions 
as to disbudding and stopping have been carried 
out, the shoote which have been left for extension 
will have made considerable growth, and should 
be secured by nails or ties, bestowing trouble 
with them that they may be trained perfectly 
straight and parallel with the shoots above and 
below them. Any weak shoots shotdd be allowed 
to grow naturally for a time, only tying-in those 
which are very strong, and stopping these when 
they have made from 12 to 18 inches of growth. 
On trees which are making but moderate growth 
the shoote may be tied-in their fall length. The 
system of extension necessary to the training of 
the Peach, Nectarine, and Morello are the same. 
Shoote growing from the base of the old wood 
should be trained-in where required. Such 
shoots will furnish fruit-bearing wood where the 
trees are disposed to become bare. 

Pears and Plums. — Extension shoote upon some 
horizontally-trained trees, as for instance Beurr^ 
Dubuiaaon, Marie Louise, and Williams* Bon Chre- 
tien, &c.,may be allowed to grow their full length 
without fear of the back buds becoming dormant, 
but upon other varieties the leading shoote may 
be stopped when 15 to 18 inches long. In the 
case of horizontally-trained trees which are extra 
vigorous, stop the leading shoot when 12 inches 



long; this will force the three top buds into 
growth ; two of these may be trained at right 
angles to form another tier of branches, with the 
leading shoot to be trained upright as before. 
By this means a tier of branches will be formed 
this year, which in the usual practice would not 
be the case until next season. Trees now grow- 
ing in the open but which will be trained should 
have aU the superfluous growths cut dean away, 
and a foundation made for the tree to be trained on 
by driving three upright stekes flrmly into the 
ground close to the tree, and tying to these three 
or more light Bamboo-cane " braces" in an 
horizontal position. To these the shoote may be 
firmly tied, securing them from time to time as 
growth proceeds. 

American Blight. — ^Where old Apple orchards in 
close proximity to fruit plantations are infested 
with this pest it is always sure to cause endless 
trouble. If the blight is present it can always be 
found about the buds of last season's " worked " 
trees, or about the callused parte of trees grafted 
this spring. Gishurst Compound Soap used with 
sweet-oil well rubbed into the affected ptatU will 
destroy the pest When the foliage is isfested 
the abova insecticides applied by means of a 
syringe will be effective atter repeated use. 



TBUITB ITRDEB GLASS. 

By F. Jordan, Gardener to Dr. Ck>BBBT, Impney Hall 
Gardens. Droitwich. 

Peaches and Nectarines, — Syringe vigorously 
each day those trees which have been cleared of 
fruit, it is essential to keep t^e tdlMge clean in 
order to secure the proper maturing of the wood 
for affording next season's crop. Ventilate the 
houses to the fullest extent, and if the roof-lighte 
can be removed so much the better. Keep the 
trees thoroughly well supplied with water, and 
apply liquid- manure to old trees or others that 
require extra feeding. Pressure of work in other 
departments at this season is sometimes the caujse 
of fruit-trees being overlooked when the fruita 
have been gathered, and the soil about the roote 
becoming too dry the flower-buds fall from the 
trees at a subsequent period . A merican varieties, 
such as Alexandra, will succeed better if afforded 
a light shade to prevent the wood from gettiag 
over-hard, espeoifdly in houses of which the 
supporte are of iron, or in the case of trees the 
foliage of which has become thin from the attacks 
of red-spider or other causes. Keep houses 
which contain ripe fruit moderately cool by free 
ventilation day and night. Examine the trees 
daily when the fruite are cool, gather carefully 
all that are ripe, and place them on a soft surface 
in a cool well-ventilated fruit-room until required 
for use. 

Sitcceuion trees should be syringed twice daily, 
the first operation being carried out shortly after 
six o'clock in t^e morning. If the roote are inside 
the house afford them an abundance of water and 
liquid manure over the mulch previously reoom- 
mended. Ventilation must be employed liberally 
by day and by night. Expose to the sun's rays 
any fruite which are approaching to a state of 
ripeness. 

Late trees.—Tie down the shoote and keep the 
laterals pinched, allowing fully (5 inches of spaoe 
between each shoot. Then thin out the fruite, 
and apply a mulch of good steble manure over 
the borders inside and out. Ventilation and 
watering are just as necessary for these trees as 
. for earUer ones. Elevate all pendent fruite by 
placing pieces of lath u^der them. If it is neces- 
sary to retard the crop, let it be done, now by 
much ventilation, rather than later by having to 
shade the trees. 

Newly-planted Trees should be carefully trained 
and any gross shoote stopped to obtein a proper 
balance of growth. Employ another light fumi- 
gation if green-fiy has not been thoroughly 
exterminated. 



Japanese Horticultural Society.— The 

May number of the Journal of this Society is an 
elegant production, containing articles on Tulips, 
Peaches, Psilotum triquetrum, <&c. Paper and 
print are excellent, but we are not in a position 
to judge of the merits of the articles. 
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BDiTOKlAL NOTiCBS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS should b« sent to tho PUBLISHER, 
41, Wolllncton Stroet, Oovent Garden, W.C. 

Spoolal Notice to Correspondents.— T)U RdUor 4oea not 
fm 40 r imk§ to pay for tm^f comtribuiion§ or {Uustrationa, or 
to rtimm tmu9e4 co m m u n ieat ums or HiuttraHotUt mUua hf 
9fM L mranffemaU, The MUor doet not hold hmuAf r^ 
tponnNe/or anp opMoiu expressed 6y his eerrespondeiUs, 

HwenptkO^n.— Correspondents sending newspapers should be 
oarefui to mark the paragraphs they toish the Sditor to see. 



APNIITIEITS FOI TIE EISIIIO «EEL 

♦ 

wn-MTkAv TrrvTBOiJ^s^® °^ Wight R066 Soclety's 
MONDAY, JUNE 36^ ExJilbitioS at Ventnor. 

i Richmond Flower Show. 
Southftmpton Flower Show (2 
days). 

THURSDAY, Junk 29— Colchester Rose Show. 

FRIDAY, June 90— Royal Botanic Society, Lecture. 



tAUE FOR THE WEEK. 

TUESDAY NEXT - 

By Protheroe & Morris, the whole of the Greenhouse 
Plants, Bay Mare, Van, Carts, Tools, and Eilbcts, at 
Bedford Nursery, Haverstock Hill, at 12 o'clock. 

(For hirther partienlan tee our AdveriUemeiU ooltmn$.) 



▲▼BBAOE Tehpsbatitbe for the ensuing week, deduced 
from obserrations of Forty-three Years at Chiswick 

Actual Teupebatuees :— 

liONDON .—VFedTKMlay, June 21 (6 P.M.): Max. 71*; 

Min.67\ 
Gardeners' Chnmide Office, 41, Wellington Street, 

COTent Garden, London.— TAurtday, June 2i 

(10 A.M.): Bar., 30*4; Temp., 73'. Weaiher-^ 

Fine, with bright sunshine. 
PBOYINCES.— FFedneMiav, June 21 (6 p.m.): Max. 71*, 

E. Coast of England ; Min. 6]f , N.W. Coast of 

Scotland. 



The New 
Chlswiok. 



Bearing in mind the history 
of the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society in this the beginning 
of its second centenary, we are inclined to 
think that for once fortune has " come with 
both hands full/' for were not the Hall 
and the garden both secured in one year? 
Well may the Society say, " Fortune and I 
are friends." A tablet in the Lindley 
Library records the generosity of Baron Sir 
Henry SchrQder; a portrait in the new 
Council-room at Wisley reminds us of the 
munificence of Sir Thomas Hanbury. The 
foundations having been securely laid, it is 
for the successors of these two benefactors 
to make the most of their advantages, to 
supply deficiencies, and to bring the Society 
abreast of modern requirements. A visit to 
Wisley at this season will show that the 
Council is alive to its responsibilities in 
these matters. 

The new garden is a little difficult of 
access, but is delightfully situated. Doubt- 
less in time the journey will involve a 
smaller expenditure of time and money than 
is now necessitated. Be that as it may, visi- 
tors are already numerous. The drive from 
Wey bridge on a June morning, across heaths 
and commons glowing with the bright 
flowers of the Broom, and adorned with the 
stately blooms of the Foxglove, through leafy 
woods and endless plantations of Scotch 
Pines exhaling delicious fragrance, is a thing 
to be grateful for. Traces of the frost on 
May 22 were every where visible on the Oaks, 
and specially on the Sweet Chestnuts grown 
as coppice wood. Khamnus f rangula, by the 
way, a tree that one does not often see, is here 
abundant and unhurt by the frost. In the 
woods children were met laden with sacks. 
Curiosity being raised as to the contents of 
these receptacles, enquiry was made, when 
the answer came ^'Conies." Evidently the 
"feeble folk,' usually so called, were not 
intended, but Pine cones, collected for 
fuel ! It was some time before we realised 



what the word pronounced in two syllables 
meant ! But we are lingering in the woods, 
which is not unnatural, seeing that the 
garden is actually in the woods. The original 
enclosure is, with great appropriateness, 
left as it was in the time of its former pro- 
prietor, the late Mr. G. F. Wilson. It 
occupies a sheltered ravine, the sides of 
which are densely wooded, whilst the centre 
is diversified by low mounds and undula- 
tions clothed with an endless variety of 
shrubs and herbaceous plants. 

In a comparatively open space is a newly- 
formed rockery in full sun, and at the 
bottom of the slope is a pool crossed by a 
rustic bridge, filled with aquatic plants, and 
bordered with Japan Irises, Primula japonics, 
P. rosea, Ferns, and other plants adapted to 
the situation. The noble foliage of the Gun- 
nera had been injured by the May frost, but 
the damage was speedily concealed by new 
growths. Elsewhere are other pieces of 
water covered with brilliant Water-Lilies 
and Vilhraias. The flash of the kingfisher 
may be seen as he darts across the siirface 
of the water. No sound of intrusive 
*' motor " is to be heard, but the croak of 
the bull-frogs and the call of the cuckoo 
are not bad substitutes. More melodious 
sounds are emitted by the nightingales 
and other songsters, for whose safety and 
convenience provision is made. In the 
wood which borders the central ravine 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, Kal- 
mias, Bamboos, Tree Ferns, New Zealand 
Flax, and flowering shrubs in great variety 
are met with. Towering up among these 
are patches of Lilies, Euch as L. Szovitzi- 
anum, L. rubellum, and the noble shafts of 
L. giganteum. Beds of hardy Cypri- 
pediums, of Ixias, of Shortia, of Epigaea, of 
Vacciniums and Pernettyas, and other choice 
subjects cluster at the base of the trees, and 
give no sign of their exotic origin. In 
spring Narcissi, Scillas, Muscari, and other 
bulbous plants by the thousand are to be 
seen, and Cyclamen in their season. In 
another quarter the eye is attracted by the 
profusion and beauty of the Tree Lupins in 
varied colours. 

R i?, however,: quite impossible to do 
more than generally indicate the nature of 
the contents of this garden, and to show 
that at all and any season there will be 
found much to interest and charm the plant- 
lover. Generally on visiting a garden one 
endeavours to see what was the purpose which 
the designer had in view, what particular 
requirements, decorative, scientific, or utili- 
tarian, are provided for, what individual 
tastes and fancies indulged in. In this 
case it is not a garden in the ordinary sense 
— there are no lawns, no flower-beds, no 
terraces, not many walks. It is not even a 
** wild " garden as commonly understood, but 
a wood in which clearances have been 
made here and there, and stocked through- 
out with the most select, the most in- 
teresting, and the most beautiful hardy 
plants. These are allowed to grow, not in 
any definite order, but where they can best 
establish themselves. Imagine the rock- 
garden at Kew transferred to the middle of 
the pleasure-grounds, and some idea may 
be formed of the general character of the 
original garden at Wisley. This is the 
pleasaunce, as our forefathers would have 
called it. It recalls remembrances of the 
Wilderness Walk at Chiswick, which half a 



century ago was such a delightful feature of 
that historic garden. 

The mention of Chiswick reminds us thai^ 
Wieley is destined to replace that old experi- 
mental garden so rich in memories, so dear 
in its associations. There are at Wisley, 
besides the "garden of plants" that we hav^ 
mentioned, acres to spare in every aspect, 
with soil varying from a very light sandy 
^loam to stiff clay, with an adequate water 
supply and an unpolluted atmosphere which 
fogs of the London type do not penetrate. 
Here then there is space for trial-plots for 
an experimental garden, for plantations of 
fruit trees, for an arboretum, for a research 
station. Associated with the trial -plots 
should be selections of the acknowledged 
best standard types of vegetables and fruits, 
correctly named, for purposes of instruction 
and of comparison with novelties, real or 
reputed. 

The desirability of an arboretum ia 
enhanced by the fact that the climatal 
conditions at Kew are becoming less favour- 
able year by year, so that it is necessary to 
consider and, so far as possible, provide for 
contingencies some decades ahead. 

As to the research-station, that, too, we 
look on as imperatively necessary. The 
Council is pledged to its formation; but, 
seeing how much it has in hand, and how 
much remains to be done, we must possess 
our souls in patience. In the meantime the 
ever-increasing losses from plant diseases, 
and the endless questions of practical im- 
portance that turn up regularly, many of 
which could be solved in a properly- 
equipped station with a competent director, 
will, we trust, stimulate the Council to 
carry out its expressed promises at as early 
a date as possible. 

In the meantime substantial progress baa 
already been made. A commodious 
dwelling-house for the Superintendent, with 
a convenient council-room, has been erected. 
Other residences have been built for the staff. 
Seven spin-roofed houses, running north and 
south, 100 feet long and most of them 80 feet 
wide, and three rows of pits, have already 
been constructed. These are eventually 
intended to be used as Peach-houses, 
Vineries, and for other purposes. They are 
substantial structures, admirably light, and 
with adequate provision for ventilation and 
heating. The whole is heated by a horizontal 
tubular boiler, with a second to be used in 
case of emergency. This part of the work was 
carried out by Messrs. Kinkell & Co. Some 
of the houses are at present used for Tomatos, 
one of which, "Carter's Sanrise " by name, la 
remarkable for its prolific habit. Another 
house is occupied with pot-Figs, thus carry- 
ing on the old Chiswick tradition. Veitch'a 
Chelsea manure is found very effectual in 
promoting the root-growth of Figs, as was 
evidenced by specimens shown us. 

A stone causeway runs in front of the 
the houses for their whole length. Thes^ 
stones have been trodden by generations of 
gardeners, for they formed the pathway oa 
either si^e of the great vinery, at Chiswick. 

From lack of space, assuredly not of 
materia], we must stop, not before offering^ 
our congratulations to the Council on the> 
excellent progress that has been made by 
Mr. Wright and his staff. A fine oppor- 
tunity is before them, and there is every 
appearance that the fullest use will be mad^ 
of it. 
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The 0«rd«n*r. P^^^ f«**° ^j ^"^ P"^" 
Royal Benavolant Jeged tO recorda SOCCess. 
Institution. '?] Festival Dinner m 
aid of this most deserving 
InstitatioD, a sum of £2,100 having been 
obtained for the relief of aged or infirm 
gardeners who are no longer able to follow 
their calling, and who are coneeqaently in 
necessitous circamstances. 

We have urged again and again that it' is 
necessary for gardeners themselves to look to 
it that the amount contributed to the Fund in 
the form of annual Eubscriptions shall be 
increased in order that the Institution may 
become less dependent upon results ob- 
tained, mainly from outsiders, by special 
efforts such as the Festival, which source of 
income must always be more or less uncertain. 
But as the need for relief incresses year by 
year it is likely that even when the subscrip- 
tions have been largely augmented there will 
always be a deficiency to be made good by 
special means of some kind or other. The 
Institution is, therefore, deeply indebted to 
such liberal and sympathetic patrons as the 
Duke of Westminster and others who preside 
at these annual dinners and contribute to the 
funds. As the Chairman pointed out in his 
speech at the dinner, the annual liability 
amounts to £4,000, and we know that it is 
impossible even with this expenditure to 
elect all the candidates who are deserving of 
assistance. 

The dinner held at the Hotel M^tropole 
on June 16 was the sixty-sixth festival, and 
the Duke of Westminster, who presided, was 
supported by a large company of well- 
known horticalturistp. On his Grace's right 
hand was Sir Walter Smythe, and on his 
left Mr. Harry J. Veitch, Treasurer and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
whose successful efforts on behalf of the 
Institution last year when he presided 
at the annual festival will be remembered 
gratefully for a long time to come. 

Amongst the company present we noticed 
Messrs. A. W. Sutton, Leonard Sutton, W. 
Bobinson, A. McKellar, W. Y. Baker, Geo. 
Monro, W. Barr, P. Rudolph Barr, Geo. Barr, 
P. Blair, N. F. Barnes, 0. Thomas, W. Iceton, 
W. Crump, H. Williams, Geo. Norman, H. J. 
Cutbush, W. Cutbush, W. A. Bilney, J. Dou- 
glas, J. Walker, Geo. May, H. B. May, J. H. 
Veitch, Geo. Paul, J. Poupart, J. Assbee, H. 
Bides, W. Atkinson, Geo. Bunyard, G. H. 
Cuthbert, P. Kay, J. Mclndoe, J. Hudson, 
J. Sweet, W. E. Alderson, &c. 

The Duke of Westminster, in proposing 
the toast of the Institution, said that he 
was very gratified to be able to accept the in- 
vitation to be present, more especially as his 
grandfather had been President of the Insti- 
tution for a period of twenty-one years. He 
said the charity was well worthy of practical 
sympathy. It had for its object the relief 
of those over sixty years of age who had 
formerly been employed in the different 
branches of horticulture, and also of their 
widows, who might, from old age or sick- 
ness, find themselves in distress and pov«!rty. 
It now had on its pension list -the names of 
over two hundred pereons-one-hundred- 
and-twenty men in receipt cf £20 a-jear, 
and about ninety women receiving £16 
a-year, making an annual liability of about 
£4,000, which had to be raised by voluntary 
contributions. We eaw and enjoyed the 
results produced by the gardeners' in- 
dustry, and few could be more fortunate 



in that respect that he was at his home in 
'T^lheshire. But the life of the gardener was 
not literally a bed of Boses. Nor were his 
gains great. He was a skilled workman who 
gave an infinite amount of pleasure to the 
community at large by his labour and 
ingenuity, and yet his wages compared 
very unfavourably with those of skilled 
workmen in other branches of industry. 
He thought that it was Charles Dickens 
who said that gold and silver were 
well known to gardeners, not as a lining 
to their pockets, but by the colours of their 
fruits and flowers. Few gardeners could 
afford to lay by from their wages a sufficient 
sum to enable them to meet the rainy day 
or the inevitable advent of old age. He 
therefore commended the charity to their 
notice, confident that when its objects were 
more generally known further generous 
contributions would be forthcoming. 

Mr. H. J. Veitch, the Treasurer, responded. 
He said that including those elected in 
January last, there were now two- 
hundred - and - fourteen pensioners on the 
books, being seven more in number than at 
any previous time. At the last election thirty- 
two unsuccessful candidates remained, of 
whom some were blind and ten were more 
than seventy years of age. To meet the 
pensions alone a sum of about £4,000 a year 
was required, while the assured income was 
only £900 and the anticipated income from 
subscriptions £1,600. Of the pensioners 
now on the funds, two were over ninety 
years of age, fifty-nine over eighty, and one- 
hundred-and-ten over seventy. The whole 
expenses of management are paid out of the 
income from invested funds, therefore all' 
contributions made now are available for 
purposes of relief. The Auxiliaries were 
doing excellent work, as might be inferred 
from the fact that he had been handed 
a cheque for £90 from the Worcester 
branch that night. Speaking of the Vic- 
torian Era Fund, Mr. Veitch said that £160 
was awarded from this fund last year. The 
Samaritan Fund was doing excellent service 
in providing temporary relief for candidates 
for election who were not subscribers. He 
deplored the losses by death the Institution 
had sustained, and mentioned the name of 
Dean Hole, who always supported the cause 
**by his eloquence, seldom equalled and 
never surpassed." 

Sir Walter Smythe proposed the toast of 
'' Horticulture in all its Branches," which 
was responded to by Mr. Geo. Paul. 

The Chairman's health was proposed by 
Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, who in the course 
of his speech related some interesting 
details respecting the Duke's efforts to 
provide farms for such of the Cheshire 
Yeomanry who chose to remain in South 
Africa after the close of the war. His Grace 
bought twenty thousand acres of land, built 
suitable homesteads upon it, and has since 
sent out an expert in fruit culture to teach 
the settlers, and some of his best thorough- 
bred horses to improve the breed of horses 
there. He has also built a home for himself 
there, so that he can visit his tenantry from 
time to time. In replying to this toast. His 
Grace said that Mr. Sutton had mentioned 
the lost jewels. As the gentlemen present 
were gardeners he might say that the jewels 
were "planted" in a field near Cambridge, 
and that they "came up" wonderfully 
quick. 



As we have stated already, the amount of 
the contributions exceeded £2,100. The 
principal donations are announced in our 
advertisement columns. 



National Chrysanthemum Society.— We 
are asked to state that the annual outing is fixed 
for Monday, July 17. Tiie arraDgements for 
the day consist of a water-trip from Staines 
to Windsor^ &c. The programme sets forth 
that the party will be oonveyed from Fad- 
dington to Stames by Great Western Bailway, 
the train leaving at 9.66 ▲.]!. One of the largest 
launches on the river will take on board the 
company at the Bridge House landing-stage. The 
water journey to Windsor will occupy about two 
hours. Dinner will be served in the Yictoria 
HaU of the White Hart Hotel at 1.80 p.m. It was 
hoped that a visit might have been made to some 
portion of the Frogmore Gardens during the 
afternoon, but owing to extensive alterations no 
orders to view are being issued this year. In 
lieu thereof, arrangements have been made for 
drives through Windsor Park, the vegetation of 
which will be seen at its best. Tea will be served 
in the White Hart Hotel, Windsor, at 5 f.m., and 
the launch will start on the return journey to 
Stiaines soon after sis o'clock. The return train 
will leave Staines at 8.55. The charge for the 
day is lOs. %d. Tickets can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Mr. Bichard Dean, 7, Marlborough 
£oad, Ealing. 

The "Henry Eckford" Testimonial — 
The contributions to this Fond up to the evening 
of June 17 amounted to 812 shillings. 

The Richmond Horticultural Society. 
— We are informed by the Secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Cook, that the annual show to be held on Wed- 
nesday next promises to be a successful event. 

Paris Exhibition.— -A Gold Medal was 
awarded to Le Jardin and to the Dietionnaire 
Iconographique des OrchidSes of M. Goossbns, of 
Brussels. 

Edqar Sanders, the "Dean of Chicaqo 
Horticulture." — We often have occasion to 
note the .frequency with which men' of British 
origin have come to the front in American horti- 
culture. We suppose in time American-born 
cultivators will naturally displace them, but even 
so many of them will be of British extraction. In 
any case it is pleasant to read of the success of 
our countrymen. Among them none is more 
respected than Mr. Sandk&s, who began his 
career at Felbridge Park and Til^te House in 
Sussex. He was a member of the Stoke Newing- 
ton and Clapton Gardeners' Society as early as 
1846, and belonged to mechanics' institutes 
when he could not And gardeners' clubs. After 
"five weeks' tossing" he landed in New York in 
April, 1853, and soon obtained occupation enough 
to save money suflScient to purchase land near 
Chicago in 1857. Here he started as a nursery- 
man and florist, and in 1867 established the first 
" flower- store " ever opened in Chicago. In spite 
of a disastrous flre in 1871, he continued his 
business, entered public life, and rendered good 
service to the municipality. In America he 
followed his old habit of founding or of attend- 
ing horticultural clubs and societies, was the 
first President of Ihe American Association of 
Nurserymen, and was for a long time connected 
with the Floruit' Exchange, He records, or the 
American FlorUt does for him, that " he always 
dabbled some as a scribbler," a colloquiaUsm that 
would hardly pass the editor's scrutiny on this 
side of the ocean ! His early effusions were sent 
to the Gardeners' Chronicle^ and he still re- 
members how proud he was to see his name in 
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print. Since that time he has been almost con- 
tinnonsly connected with the American Press, 
though we are sorry to say that he. like so many 
of his associates, seems to think that once they 
have crossed the Atlantic that their communica- 
tions will not be welcomed here — at any rate, 
we see them rarely. 

The Ghent Quinquennial of 1908.— Our 
friends at Ghent have already announced that 
they are preparing to celebrate, in April, 1908, 
the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Society Boy ale d* Agriculture et de Botanique. 
May their enterprise and forethought be as fertile 
in result an their previous efforts have been ! We 
cannot say more. 

The Barnham Fruit Industry and the 
Railway COMPAitY.— We take the following 
retracts from the Fruit, Flower and Vegetable 
Tfadei^ Jowmal of June 10 :— " There has grown 
up at Barnham during the last twenty years a 
considerable horticultural trade. On about 
IGO acres of land there are employed about 
120 hsuids, taking in wages about ^85,000 per 
annum, and producing about ^815,000 annually. 
Under agricultural treatment the same land 
would probably employ two men, pay about £SA 
in wages, and produce* at the outside, jei,000. 
When we come to facilities for markets we find, 
if some new rules are observed, that the local 
grower will have in the future to dispatch his 
produce for through conveyance for the northern 
markets [at 11.20 a.m. each day. The foreign 
producer, shipping to Southampton, can have his 
produce put on the same markets by a train 
leaving Southampton at 5.15 p.m. What these 
six hours mean to packers of delicate perish- 
able produce only those connected with the 
trade know. What they mean in £ s, d, I 
shall state later. The ' hub of the universe ' to 
the market grower is Covent Garden. Well, we 
find that to ensure our produce being delivered 
there for the early market on the following day 
we have to dispatch at 12.18 p.m. on the previous 
day. Thus to reach a market 65 miles off we 
have to send off sixteen hours before the market 
opens, though the foreigner can have his goods 
conveyed from Dover, Newhaven, or Southampton 
in at most twelve hours, and sometimes in as 
little as five. It is not uncommon for produce 
reaching Covent Garden in the afternoon of the 
day of packing to make £S, jeiO, and even more 
per ton than the same produce the following 
morning. It is practically impossible for us to 
put our goods on the market on the day of 
packing, thanks solely to local railway conditions. 
Owing to the competition of the northern lines 
for our traffic, we can actually (at present) 
cUspatch goods from Barnham hours later than 
we can to Covent Garden, and still reach the 
northern markets in time. Foreign produce 
passing through the 'Sunny South' must be 
competed for by railway companies. Conse- 
quently it is well treated. Home produce 
(severely handicapped by the foreign), which 
keeps English homes, enriches the nation, and 
employs the population on the land, not being 
competed for, can, it seems, be treated with 
neglect." 

A PiNETUM AT Norwich.— A local journal 
contains details of a plantation which " is really 
a magnificent pinetum such as few towns possess." 
It runs x>arallel to the old city wall in its course 
along the chapel field. The selection of trees, 
representing forty-five varieties, has been made 
by the Superintendent, Mr. J. Ward, who has 
caused labels containing details as to the names, 
native country, uses, &c., to be affixed to the trees. 

Presentation to Mr. Herbert T. King. 
OF COGGE8HALL.— At Coggeshall, recently, a 
presentation took place, the recipient being Mr. 
HiRBBRT T. Kino (head of the firm of Messrs. 



John K. Kino & Sons, Royal Seed Growers, of 
Coggeshall and Beading), on his forthcoming 
marriage with Miss EllaMabib Kosa Cbindland, 
of Westbury-on-Trym. The presentation took 
place in one of the large seed warehouses of the 
firm, which had been prettily decorated with 
fiags, &o. The presentation had been subscribed 
to by all the employes, nearly 100 of whom were 
present ; many from the seed farms at Great Tey 
and Chappel being unavoidably absent. The 
proceedings were of the most gratifying character. 

"The Municipal Parks, Gardens, and 
Open Spaces of London. . . ." ByLt.-Col. 
Sbxbt. (Elliott Stock.) — We welcome a 
"cheap edition" of this particularly interesting 
book. It is well written, well illustrated, and 
full of matter that appeals to the born cockney, 
the London resident, and his visitors the country 
cousins. It deals with the parks and gardens 
under the control of the London County Council, 
but does not include the parks belonging to the 
Government or to the City of London. Many a 
Londoner will be surprised at the number and 
extent of his gardens, and at the varied historical 
associations connected with them. As we have 
already called attention to the original edition we 
need now only remind the reader that a new 
edition is at his ser?ice. 

Royal Scottish Arboricultural So- 
CIETY.~The contents of the "Jubilee" volume 
of Transactions published this year are particu- 
larly interesting. In addition to articles relating 
to the history of the Society and to the progress 
of Forestry in general, there are detailed accounts 
of the visits of the members of the Society to 
France, where various State forests were inspected. 
German Forestry also occupies a considerable 
part of the volume. The contents are so varied 
that no extract would convey an adequate idea 
of them. We must content ourselves with calling 
the attention of those of our readers interested in 
the subject of Forestry to this publication, in the 
full assurance that they will find much of interest 
in its pages. 

The "Gardeners* Chronicle" of America. 
— This is a newly-established journal, devoted to 
the interests of amateurs and their gardeners, 
published in Jersey City at ten cents per 
copy, and adopted as the official organ of the 
National Association of Gardeners, the objects of 
which are to " unite in one body for mutual and 
benevolent benefit and protection all professional 
gardeners of good moral character." Full details 
are given as to the objects and management of 
the Society, details which might profitably be 
studied by the promoters of the analogous British 
Society. The journal is well got up. We wish 
our namesake every pro8i>erity. 

publications nECE\WED,-Sugar-rane ExperimenU 
inthe lAtward ItlamU. KeportoQ Experiments at Antigua 
and St. Kitts, llio3— 4. Part I., Experiments with Va- 
rieties of Su^'ar-Caue. Part II., MaDurial Experiments. 
Issued by the Imperial Department of Agriculture for 
the Wc8t Indies.— From llie New Hampshire Collefie 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Bui rtin lli>, Forestry. 
I., The Value of Native Pine Seedling : II.. Experiments ; 
Digging, Packing, and Transplanting: III,, Comparative 
Expense. Wild Seedlings, versus Nursery Purchased 
Stock. By F. Wm. Rane.— Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Whitehall Place, London). The Pine Sawfii/ — 
We have received the following Leaflets from the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, and our readers will note 
that the subjects therein treated have been repeatedly 
described and illustrated in our columns also. Leaflets 
131, Apple ajid Pear Scab: No. lJ*a, ISluas and .Snaiht : 
No. 133, Pouderxi Mildew of the Vine : No. 134, Apple 
Culture: No. 1.35. Mange in Cattle: No. l.'W, The Jiidb 
Mite: No. 137. Potato Scab: No. 138, Piiie WceMls.—liew 
Hamp.shire College, Agricultural £x])eriment Station. 
Bulletin U9. Forastry, bvF. W. Kane.— From the Ontario 
Agricultural Col Icirc Mncdooald Institute: Bullctinl42, 
Oidlinen oj Xature Studies, by William Lochhead. — 
United States Department of Agriculture. Farmers' 
Bulletin No. 221, Fungoun Dixrast's of the Cratilyerry, by 
C. L. Shear.— Michigan State .Agricultural College Ex- 
periment Station. ()bserriilifn}}t ofyodulea on the Roots upon 
the Composition of Soy JieQn.< and Cowpea^i by C. D Smith 
and F. W. Robison.— From the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we have received, from tlio 
Bur«u of Plant Industry, Bulletin No. 7-1: The Prickly 
Pear and other Cacti as Food for Stock, by David Grilliths': 
and Farmers' Bulletins, No. 213 : Jiaf])l)tr7-irj'\ by L. C. 
Corbctt, and 215, Alfalfa (irotrin'j, by A. S. Hitchcock. 



CHESFIELD, HAMPTON WICK. 

[Sbh Supplbmbntabt Illustration.] 
Chksfuld is one of those beautiful residences 
found on the margin of the river Thames suffi- 
ciently far removed from the bustle which goes 
on nearer the great city to ensure perfect quiet 
and freedom. Many of us are familiar with the 
lovely scenery on the Thames above Bichmond ; 
indeed, the beauty may be 6aid to commence 
earlier with the peerless gardens at Kew, 
whose grounds are bounded on the north by the 
river's margin. The view in our Supplementary 
Illustration oould easily be taken to represent a 
spot in some extensive woodland through which, 
the pleasing stream in the foreground had 
made its way past jutting rock and over fallen 
crags. In reality the Beech and other trees 
shown on the left of the picture stand on the 
margin of the river's bank, which is included in 
the grounds of Chesfield though not shown in the 
illustration. Beautiful as the spot appears in oar 
picture it seems even more so when visited, on a 
glorious summer day — a day on which the river 
was gay with merry-makers, and on which the 
cool retreat of the shady glen could be appreciated. 
The stream is an outlet of the water originally 
brought by Cardinal Wolsey to supply the 
Palace at Hampton Court, and is thus his- 
torically interesting. No doubt even in 
those distant times the banks were bewotifal 
with native flowers and gay with bird life. 
Even now a stray kingfisher frequents the spot, 
and it is occasionally the haunt of the coot and 
hem, while the moorhen is a not infrequent TisitoT. 
The present owner, H. Trengrouse, Esq., has taken 
pains to conserve the wild fowl, and is endeavour- 
ing to establish a colony of wild ducks on the stcoam. 
The banks have been planted with suitable sab- 
jects, and of these not a few are species of British 
Ferns, the spot being an ideal one for these 
shade-loving plants. Osmunda regalia appeared 
quite at home, and was represented by many 
large specimens that looked the picture of 
health; so, too, did the Harfs-tongue, some of 
which were "crested" forms; the Male Shield 
Fern and the Lady Fern, the Spleenwort, 
Ceterach, and many others. Even the common 
Bush (Juncus communis) found a place, 
and many another British water and bog plant 
were included — the Water Iris (I. Pseudaeoms 
the Willow Herb, Nymphsea lutea, Lyeopodiam 
clavatum (although this last-named was not 
doing weU), Lysimachia vulgaris, the Meadow- 
sweet (Spiraea Ulmaria), Figwort (Scrophalaria 
nodosa), &g. In addition to these Alpine and 
hardy plants have been freely planted, and each 
jutting piece of rock- work forms a soitafaJe 
pocket for a patch of Aubrietia^ Arabia, Cam- 
panula, Veronica, Saxifraga, &o. Even the 
Ivy-leaved Toadflax (Linaria Cymbalaria) has not 
been overlooked, and is as elFective in appearance 
as its exotic neighbours. Bamboos have been 
planted at intervals and are doing well, while the 
dwarf Conifers seemed now at their best with 
their new season's growths. Water-Lilies find a 
place in the stream in company with Nnj^iar 
luteam. 

The rustic bridge shown in our illustration has 
recently been substituted for one of stonework, 
and from this spot the view is delightful. liear 
by is an elevation constructed of stonework that 
harmonises with the other rock-work, all of 
which has been designed and built by Messrs. 
Pulham in good taste. This stracture Isapproached 
by tiers of stonework that have afforded scope for 
planting, and the best use has been made of the 
opportunity. Ferns are luxuriating, and an 
admirable selection of alpine plants furnishes the 
numerous " pockets " made for their reception. 

The view from this point of vantage is 
exceedingly good. Beneath, landwards, is a 
small fruit garden, somewhat too shaded by the 
taller trees to furnish the best results, still there 
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were indieations of fairly good oropa of fruit. 
Across a well-kept and extensire lawn stands the 
mansion, a well-appointed residence built on an 
elevated terrace. 

The view from this terrace is exceptionally 
good, and terminates in a stretch of the river 
Thames. 

The grounds around are well furnished with 
trees, and borders of shrubs lend additional 
beauty. A very good specimen of Cedrus atian- 
tica was noticed, just now at its best, with its 
young glaucous growths. A number of flower- 
beds have been formed at the foot of the terrace 
on which the house stands ; these have just been 
furnished with their sammer occupants, and will 
later on form a pleasing feature seen from the house. 
In one of the beds by the residence a large speci- 
men of New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) is 
throwing up a fine inflorescence. Several Rhodo- 
dendrons were in bloom, but the dry weather in 
May adversely affected the flowering of the 
majority of these shrubs. 

The kitchen - gardens are well filled with 
vegetables, and several good flower-borders are 
now bright with herbaceous flowers, while there 
are several glasshouses, including a stove, vinery, 
greenhouse, and a range of Melon, Cucumber, 
and Tomato houses. The plants in the stove and 
greenhouse contain many reminiscences of their 
owner's visits abroad. There are Ferns, Osmunda 
Bp.,ThaUotrums, <S:c.,from the Falls of Minnehaha, 
and a flne specimen of the Fapaya^tree (Carica 
Papaya) that is flowering at the present time. 
Of the remaining plants in the houses we may 
say there is a mixture of many things — Orchids^ 
Ferns, Selaginellas, Begonias, Primulas, Gloxinias, 
Tacsonias, Passifloras, Cabea, Tydeas, &c. 



lOlE CORRESPOIDEICL 

(The Editor does not hold himself retporuible for the 
opinions expressed by his Correspondents,) 

MECONOP8I8 QRANDI8 AND M. RACEM08A. 
— Dr. Prain's valuable notes on the species of Me- 
conopsis solve a mystery which has been bother- 
ing me a good deal. I have several times flowered 
M. grandis from seed kindly sent me some years 
ago by Dr. Prain. Unlike all other members of 
the genus in cultivation, save M. cambrica, 
M. grandis is a true perennial. It increases, 
however, very slowly, and though I have not 
watched sufficiently closely to be certain, I am 
inclined to think that flowering and seed-bearing 
one year involve absence of flowering the following 
season. But what has surprised me has been the 
wide disparity in the quality and colouring of the 
flowers. To such an extent does this reach that 
I have foimd it difficult to believe that they 
could come from a single speciee. Dr. Prain's 
note now makes it clear that the difference is a 
perfectly genuine and natural one, and in no 
respect due to the artificial conditions of culture 
here in England. The difference is a most re- 
markable one, and seems to extend beyond the 
flower colouring. Of five plants which bloomed 
here this spring, four had flowers of the vinous 
purple colour, correctly described by my old friend, 
the late Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, and approximat- 
ing in shade to that of the true M. nepalensis. 
In these four cases the plants were, and are, small, 
and the flower-stalks on which the blooms were 
borne were only a few inches high. This form is to 
my thinking quite without merit. The flf th plant, 
however, amply compensated for the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the other four. I am not 
going to try my hand at word-painting. It is 
quite enough to say that it is very beautiful 
indeed. Mr. Elwes happened to be here just 
before the petals dropped, and had the opportu- 
nity of seeing its fine iridescent blue. But the 
interesting point is that it differed from its 
fellows not only in the colour of its flowers, but 
in the size of the plant and in the great develop- 
ment (1| to 2 feet) of the flower-stalks. Is it 
possible that the flower-colour is not fixed, but 
varies with the healthiness of the plant P I have 
a pan of seedlings raised from a plant which 
bloomed last year with particularly fine blue 



fiowers. It will be interesting to see whether 
tiiey all come true. I am gli^ to say that M. 
racemo8a» which seems to lutve been a difficulty 
when previously introduced, does well here, 
flowering freely both out-of-doors and under 
glass. It is only a biennial, but it makes good 
seed which germinates readily. The flowers vary 
greatly. At their best they are of a very fine 
blue colour. Ariliur K. Builey, Cheshire. 

MECONOP8I8 QRANDI8.— I am pleased to 
see such a good illustration of the fine Meco- 
nopsis grandis in the Gardeners* Chronicle for last 
week ; but, excellent as it is, a photograph cannot 
well do justice to a plant of so much beauty as 
this Meconopsis. I have seen it in bloom two 
years in succession in Edinburgh. Mr. Harrow 
is attempting to hybridise the species with some 
of the Papavers. j8^. Amott, Sunnymead, Maxwetl- 
town, Dumfries. 

A U8E FOR THfe LABURNUM.— Mr. Simpson's 
reference to the Laburnum, p. 307, reminds me of 
a set of chairs that Mr. Koss, who for many 
years was dominie (schoolmaster) of an Aber- 
deenshire parish, used to be very proud of. They 
were made by himself of Laburnum wood, in 
his leisure hours, and were beautifully marked 
and polished. The wood I understood was pro- 
cured from a fine row of trees that once grew 
by the side of the main road (where many still 
grow) about midway between Peterhecwi and 
Fraserburgh, and some four miles from the 
sea coast. T. Cooniber, The Hendre Gardens, 
Monmouth. 

FOREIGN 8MALL FRUITS— In the course of 
the interesting and suggestive notes upon this 
subject on p. 374, mention is made of several 
which I had under ciUtivation for seven or eight 
years, and it may therefore be worth while to 
record my experience. Raspberry Shaffer's 
Colossal, which has proved very satisfactory in 
America, was one of the varieties tried in the 
expectation that it might give some favourable 
results, but we never succeeded in obtaining more 
than a few fruits, which in quality fell far short 
of the praise bestowed upon them in the United 
States. In other respects it corresponded exactly 
with the description furnished by Professor Card. 
Ic is very strong in growth, the canes reaching 
G or 7 feet in height, of a proportionate thickness, 
In-ight purple in colour, well clothed with good 
foliage, and one of the most distinct of this 
group of Rubus. But though grown in several 
different soils, heavy, medium, and light, with 
and without stable or artificial manures, the 
plants rarely fiowered well and still more rarely 
ripened their fruits. It is said to have originated 
near Scotsville, in Munroe County, New York, 
about 1871, and is considered "one of the most 
productive Raspberries known — an excellent 
canning variety, in quality not far behind the red 
Raspberries, and with a richneES not possessed 
by them." Another Rubus included in the 
notes referred to is Newman's Thomless, 
which is dassed amongst the hybrids between 
R. nigrobaccatns and R. villosus, amongst which 
Wilson Junior is also ranked. One American 
grower has stated that " it produces few thorns 
and fewer berries," which has been fully 
confirmed in my experience, with the addition 
that it throws up an enormous number of suckers. 
It will grow in almost any soil or situation, but 
its value as a fruit-yielding plant is insignificant 
compared with that of the common Blackberry 
or the useful R. laciniatus. Amongst the 
German Strawberries named in the notes is 
Koenig Albert von SachEcn, which has appeared 
in some British lists as King Albert. This I 
grew for some years, and a more worthless variety 
it would be difficult to find as regards its 
behaviour in this climate. The fruits are very 
pale in colour and amongst the softest known to 
me, for when ripe they could scarcely be 
gathered without crushing, and if a couple 
of pounds were placed in a basket the 
lower ones were alv^ays reduced to pulp. 
There are few of the . American or Continental 
varieties of Strawberries which bear favourable 
comparison with British-raised seedlings, under 
the conditions prevailing here. The most satis- 
factory of the former that I have grown is 
Crescent Seedling, though the fruits are small 



and pale in colour, but they are produced in 
gpreat abundance under good cultivation. Of the 
less well-known French varieties. Dr. Mor^, 
La Constante, and Edouard Lefort have proved 
the best, taking all points into consideration. 
B. Lewis Castle. , 



SO CI STIES, 



THE BOYAI- HOBTICULTITBAL.'* 

June 20. — There was a verj^ fine display of plants 
and flowers at tho ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Committees held on Tuesday last. Orohids were 
exhibited largely, and so many novelties were shown 
that the Orchid Committee recommended awards in- 
cluding two first-class Certificates, four Awards of 
Merit, and four Botanical Certificates. 

The Floral Committke recommended nine Awards 
of Merit to various new plants. Manj interesting and 
effective groups of plants and flowers in season were 
contributed by members of the trade, very few being 
from amateurs. The Committee recommended as 
^ many as seventeen Medals. 

No award to a novelty was made by the Fruit and 
Vf:aETADLE Committee, and there were few exhibits. 

In tlie afternoon 140 new Fellows were elected, 
and a lecture on "Plant* of the Bible" was delivered 
by the Rev. Professor Henslow. 

It may be mentioned that an'angemoiits have now 
been made by which visitors to tliese meetings will be 
able t« obtain tea in the Hall between the hours of 
3..'i) P. M. and 0.30 p. M. The attendance on Tuesday last 
was rather less than usual, probably owing to the race 
meeting at Ascot. 

Floral Committee. 

Present: W. Marshall (Chairman), and Heurs. 
H. B. May, E. Dean, W. J. James, W. P. Thomson, 
W. Cuthbertson, Chas. E. Shea, R. C. Notoutt, Chas. 
E. Pearson, Chas. Jeffries, Geo. Gordon, Chas. Dixon, 
W. Bain, C. E. Fielder. C J. Salter, J. T. Bennett^ 
Poii, Ed. Mawlev, J. W. Barr, C. T. Druery, Geo. 
Nicholson, Jas. Walker, F. Page Roberts (Rev.) E. T. 
Cook, E. H. Jenkins, Geo. Paul, H. J. Jones, R. W. 
Wallace, R. Hooper Pearson, Chas. Blick, J. Jennings, 
and W. Howe. 

Petnva voluhilis. — A plant of this VerbenaoeouB 
twining plant was shown by Sir Trevor Lawrekcb, 
Bart., Burford, Dorking (gr., Mr. Bain). The plant 
was in a 10-inch pot, and some of the racemes of purple 
flowers were produced from the old wood, and others 
on young growths several inches in length (CalturaL 
Commendation). 

Awards op Merit. 

Astsr suh'C'f ruleus. — An exceedingly effective peren- 
nial Aster, which grows about 20 inches high. The 
flowers are 2 inches across, of {lerfect form, and bright 
mauve colour with yellow disc. The leaves are 
described as being somewhat similar to those of A. 
alpinus, but rather broader and more hairy. A. .sub- 
c<Bruleu8 has been grown very recently in nurseries as 
A. diplostephioides, but this latter species has a purple 
centre in tlie disc, and is exceedingly difficult to 
cultivate, whilst A. sub-coeruleus appears to bo very 
free, and a first-rate garden plant in every way. 
Shown by Mr. Amos Perry. 

Impatiens Holsti.—X species resembling I. Sultaoi, 
but having vivid flowers of nearly scarlet colour. 
Suitable for cultivation in a greenhouse, andTperhaps 
for bedding out-of-doors in warm weather. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Cannell k Sons, Swanley. 

HemerrxyiUis corona. — This variety of the Day Lily 
was raised by Mr. Yki^d, York, from H. flava;.and 
H. aurantiaca major. The flowers are golden, almost 
orange -yellow in eolour, and many are produced on the 
cymose inflorescences. It is a good and very effective 
garden plant. 

Jris **N(ptiinc."' — A very fine variety raised by Mr. 
Geo. Ykli), Clifton Cottage, York, one of the parents' 

* Owiug to the publication of the Index and tb» 
pressure on our space we are compelled to hold over 
our remarks on tho details of the geneia.1 exhibits until 
ucxt week's issue. Ed. 
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being I. pallida. The flowers have large, broad, blue- 
coloured standards, and purple falls veined over a 
white ground at the base. From Mr. Geo. Teld. 

HerbacwuB Pceonp " Her Orcice" — Avery fine double 
flower of very commendable form, and in colour a 
bright, pure shade of pink. 

Herhaceout Pccony " La Fiancee" — Of almost equal 
good form to that of ''Her Grace," but pure white in 
place of pink. Both varieties were shown by Mr. R. H. 
Bath, nurseryman, Wisbech. 

' Bodgersia pinnata alba.— Some flowering growths of 
this new Rodgersia were shown by Messrs. James 
Ybitoh k Sons, Chelsea. They bore large panicles of 
pure white flowers, which would make the plant a very 
effective dwarf shrub for planting on the banks of 
streams and in similar places (see note on the species 
Rodgersia in Oardeners* Chronicle for August 23, 
1902, p. 131). 

Streptocarpus "Royal Purple." — A variety with 
large leaves and strong inflorescences, some of which 
bore six large flowers of vivid royal-purple colour, 
having lines of deep brown colour in the throat. 
Shown by Lord Aldsnham, Elstree. 

Sweet Pea, Henry Ecltford. — A variety with flowers 
of salmon scarlet colour, being a distinct shade. Two, 
but sometimes three flowers are produced on a spike. 
Shown by Mr. H. Eckfobd, Wem. 

Orohid Committee. 

Present: J. Gumey Fowler, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. Jas. O'Brien (Hon. Sec.), De B. Crawshay, 
W. H. Young, W. Boxall, H. J. Yeitch, H. Little, 
A; A. McBean, T. W. Bond, G. F. Moore, H. T. Pitt, 
W. H. White, R. G. Thwaites, J. Charlesworth, 
J. Douglas, J. Colman, and R. B. White. 

Awards. 

First-class Cebtipioati. 

Sophro-Ladia x Urta Orpetiana^ from Captain G. L. 
HOLFOBD, CLE., Westonbirt.— A charming and flori- 
f erous variety which had already received an Award of 
Merit. Flowers bright magenta-crimson with yellow 
base to the lip. The three little plants shown had each 
two fine flowers. 

LaUio-CatUeya x Kinff of Spain (? L.-C. x Dig- 
byano-MoBsie x C. Wameri). — A grand flower in 
shape, size, and colour, excelling a good C. Wameri, 
the broad, fringed lip being a specially fine feature. 
Sepals and petals light rosy-lilac ; front of lip bright 
crimson - purple, disc yellow with purple markings 
at the base. 

Awards of Merit. 

Odontonia x Laire$$e(B (Miltonia Warscewiczii x 
OdontogloBsum crispum).— A very remarkable hybrid 
raised by M. A. DB Lairbsse, Avenue de Comte, 
Sdessin lez Li^e, Belgium. It closely follows Mil- 
tonia Warscewiczii, but is enlarged in all its parts. 
Flowers white, with the lower two-thirds of the seg- 
ments tinted and blotched with rose, a similarly coloured 
marking being also in the labellum ; crest yellow. 

Cattleya Mendeli Piitice^ from H. T. Pitt, Esq., 
Stamford HilL— Sepals and petals nearly white, the 
lip having a clear rose marking on the front lobe. The 
two flowers on the spike were not alike, the one having 
the colouring more diflfused than the other. 

Epidendrum x radico-viUllinum (radicans x 
vitellinum), from Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. (gr. Mr. 
W. H. White). — A singular hybrid, with ascending 
leafy stems, similar to E. radicans, and heads of 
numerous orange-coloured flowers more nearly like 
those of E. vitellinum. 

Epi-Lcdia x vitell-brosa (E. vitellinum x Ltelia 
tenebrosa), from Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart.— A 
rather showy hybrid with erect spikes of many flowers 
each about two and a half inches across, and with the 
bronzy tint seen on L. tenebrosa. The whole flower 
strongly indicates the other parent, £. vitellinum. 

Botanical Certificate. 

Bra88atH)la Perrini, from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart.— A fine old species with white fragrant flowers. 

Cirrfiopeialum guttatumj from Sir Trevor Law- 
BBKOE, Bart. — A pretty species^ from the Himalaya 
allied to C. maculosum. Flowers cream colour spotted 
with purple. 

BtUbophyllum radiatym, from Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Bart. — Inflorescence blender, surmounted by 
several flowers with narrow white segments. 

Epidendnim pterocarpum, from Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Bart. — A small species with brownish sepals 
and petals and whitish lip, the expanded side lobes of 
which are striped with purple. 



Cultural Commendation 

To Mr. W. H. White, Orohid grower to Sir Trevob/ 
Lawrence, Bart., for a fine specimen of Brassavola 
Perrini. 

To Mr. H. G. Luckhurst, gr. to Sir John Edwards- 
Moss, Bart., Henley-on-Thames, for a large and finely- 
flowered Lycaste DeppeL 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present: Geo. Bunyard, Esq. (Chairman), and 
Messrs. Jos. Cheal, W. Bates, S. Mortimer, A. Dean, 

E. Beckett, Geo. Keif, H. J. Wright, G. Reynolds, 

F. Q. Lane, J. Jaquee, J. Mclndoe, G. Norman, Owen 
Thomas, A. H. Pearson, and H. Parr. 

A collection of ten dishes of Apples in as many 
varieties was shown by the Government of Western 
Australia, as well as samples of various seeds and 
grains. The Apples were of such good appearance that 
the Committee recommended a Silver Knightian Medal. 

Several seedling Melons were shown for certificate, 
but none was considered to be sufficiently good to 
warrant an award being made. 

Mr. Ed. Beckett, Aldenham House Gardens, 
contributed a dish of British Queen Strawberries. 

The Leoture. 

The Rev. Professor Henslow delivered a lecture on 
"The Plants of the Bible/' which he iUustrated with 
a fine'series of lantern-slides. He pointed out that about 
120 plants were mentioned in the Bible, which could be 
grouped according to their use as Textile Materiab ; 
Medicinal, Edible, and other Herbs ; Plants used in the 
Arts ; Flowers ; Odorous Rosins. Spices, and Perfumes ; 
Fruit, Timber, and other Trees; and Desert, Field, 
and Water Plants. Of the textile plants, Flax was 
used for lamp-wicks as well as for fine linen, but 
Cotton was only once mentioned in Holy Writ. The 
herbs included Mint, Rue, Dill, Cummin and Coriander, 
and bitter herbs, under which latter he quoted the 
description by Joeephus of ithe method of extracting 
Mandragora, which, as well as being an imaginary 
charm against demons and a real medidne, was 
believed to shriek and drive anyone mad who tried to 
pull it up and who heard it shriek. A trench was 
therefore dug ro\md the root, and a dog tied by the 
tail to the crown of the plant ; then the dog would 
pull it up, but die in the effort. 

Camphire, Madder, and Saffron were among the 
plants used in the arts. The lecturer pointed out that 
very few plants were mentioned in Scripture for the 
sake of their flowers only, and they were largely of the 
Lily or Rose tribe. Of esculent herbs, Lentils formed 
the substance of Jacob's pottage, and Beans, Gourds, 
and Garlic were used as vegetables. Egypt still grew 
the same varieties of Wheat as of old, and Barley, 
Rve, and Millet were also found mentioned. The 
odorous resins and perfumes were used principally for 
making incense ana holy oil, including frankincense, 
myrrh, balm of Gilead, spikenard, and calamus. 
Among the fruit-trees the Vine, Pomegranate, Almond, 
Olive, Fig, and Apple were mentioned ; and Cedars, 
Firs, Cypresses, Oaks, Poplars, Ebony, Box, and 
Myrtles were almost all the timber-trees referred to in 
the Bible. Most of the desert plants appeared to have 
been thorny or spinescent, and Nettles, Thistles, 
Taces, and Cookie were some of the field weeds. The 
water-plants included the Bulrush or Papyrus; this 
was the most important, and was not only used for 
making the first paper, but also for baskets and boats, 
including probably the ark of Moecs. 



YOBKSHIBE GAUL. 

June 21. 22, 23.— The forty-seventh exhibition of 
the York Gala took place as usual in the Bootham 
Field, York, the weather at the opening being dull and 
threatening for rain, but in the afternoon there was 
bright sunshine. The large spacious tents were as 
usual well filled with a varied collection of plants, cut 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. These exhibits on the 
whole were generally considered to be above the usually 
high standard of the York shows. One of the judges re- 
marked that he had been a regular exhibitor at York 
for forty -five years, and he considered this to be the 
finest exhibition (especially of hardy cut flowers) ever 
seen in that city. There was a large number of visitors 
during the af cemoon. 

Orchids 

were above the usual average at this exhibition. 

Messrs. Charles worth k Co., Bradford, Yorks, had 
the only non-oomi)etitive trade exhibit, and made a very 
effective display. The plants were all well grown, and 
consisted principally of Oattleyas and LseUo-Cattleyas, 
among these being C. Mossiae Reineckiana, C. Mendeli 
Princess Margaret (a pale, uniformly-coloured variety, 
and very distinct), several very fine varieties of L.-C. 
Fascinator, L.-C. Aphrodite, and L.-C. Canhamiana ; 
L.-C. Phtebe (with beautiful, richly -coloured lip), 
Cattleya Fernand Denis (a fine distinct hybrid between 
C. gigas X C. Adandiw), Brasso- Cattleya purpurato- 
Digbyano (very fine), nice plants of Miltonia vexil- 
laria, M. Roezlii alba, Cypripedium niveum, Tricopiiea 
Galleottiana, &c. (Silver Floral Medal). 



For a table of Orchids arranged for effect, Messrs. 
Cypher, of Cheltenham, won 1st prise, having an 
excellent exhibit, including such well-known species as 
Cymbidium Lowianum, Thunia Bensoniae (a splendid 
dark variety), long arching spikes of Odontoglossum 
crispum, Oncidium variooeum, also Brassavola Dig- 
byana, Phalenopsis Rimestadtiana, Miltonia vexillaria, 
Cattleya Moesise, richly-coloured Masdevallias, Epiden- 
drums, kc, Mr. J. RORSON, Bowden, Mandiester, 
abo set up an excellent group composed chiefly of fine 
spikes of Odontogloesuin crispum, good varieties of 
Ckttleya Mossi«, and various Cypripediums. 

£or ten Orchids in bloom (distinct), Mr. Cypher was 
1st with finely fiowered plants of Epidendrum prisma- 
tocarpum Veitch's var. (the plant carried thirteen fine 
spikes), Miltonia vexillaria with about seventy flowers, 
L»lia grandis tenebrosa, L»lio-Cattleya Martinetti, 
Cattleya Lawrenceana with thirteen blooms, also a 
finely -grown plant of Cypripedium Curtisii, Ac. W. 
P. BiRKiNSHAW, Esq., West Hin, Hessle, was a very 
dose 2nd, only one point, as judged, being the 
difference : he had excellent plants of Cattleya Moasi» 
Wagnerii, with six fine flowers, C. Mendeli, C. gigas 
(very fine), Laelio-Cattleya Eudora alba, a large pan of 
C. Buryalis with about two dosen flowers, also a well- 
grown Cattleya Mossiae with sixteen flowers. 

For six Orchids in bloom Mr. Birkinshaw was 1st 
with well-flowered plants of Miltonia vexillaria, L.-C. 
Amelia, C. Mossiae Reineckiana, C. M. Wagnerii, &c 
Mr. Cypher was a dose 2nd. 

For three Orchids in bloom Mr. Birkinshaw was 
again 1st, also in class 26 for three new or rare speci- 
men Orchids in bloom. These induded L. - C. 
Martinettii nobilior. one of the richest - coloured 
varieties yet seen ; this plant was deservedly awarded 
a First-class Certificate. 

For six Orchids, single specimens, Mr. Bibkenshaw 
was 1st, having L.-C. Roeblingiana, a beautiful hybrid 
between Laelia purpurata and Cattleya Gaskelliana. one 
of the finest Orchids in the show. The single specimen 
Orchid dass brought seven competitors, the best being 
Oncidium spacelatum. 2nd, Dendrobium thyrdflorum 
with thirteen spikes, only four being open. Had the 
others been fully developed this lovely spedmen would 
undoubtedly have secured the lit prise 

Pelargoniums. 

The display of zonal Pelargoniums was very bright 
and attractive. The dass for six plants, distinct (open), 
brought a keen competition, the 1st prize going to Mr. 
H. Pybus. His Lady Buchanan and Mrs. Newdigate 
were excellent examples of good culture. 2nd, G. 
Lee, Esq. 

A dass for four zonal varieties brought superbly- 
trained spedmens over 5 feet across. Classes were* 
also provided for nx double-flowered zonal varieties 
and for three Ivy -leaved Pelsj^oniums. 

Groups op Plants. 

The groups of ornamental and miscellaneous plants, 
artisticallv arranged, were quite a feature of the 
show. Numerous were the visitors around these 
groups, and it was interesting to hear their remarks of 
admiration of the gardeners' skill in making such 
exoellent floral displays. 1st prize was awarded to 
E. B. Farrr, Esq., M.P. (gr. Mr. W. Townsend). 
This group was composed chiefly of Roses, Carnations, 
Liliums, Orchids, Crotons, Hydrangeas, Gloxinias, 
Coleiu, Dracaenas, these species being very cleverlv 
intermixed with various Ferns and Asparagus* 2nd, 
Messrs. W. Artindale k Sons, High Street, 
Sheffield, who were very dose competitors, the group 
being perhaiM a trifle more heavily arranged thMi the 
former but in other respects it was equally good. The 
3rd prize went to Jas. Blacker, Esq. (gr. Mr. Curtis). 

Class 2 of miscellaneous groups was also well 
competed for. Mr. W. Vause, Leamington, was let, 
the beautifully arranged group consisted largdy of 
Crotons (well coloured), white Liliums, Gloxinias, kc 
2nd, Messrs. R. Simpson k Sons. 3rd, Mr. G. 
Oottam. 

Mr. Jas. Archer won 1st prize for hardy Ferns. 
These consisted of fine spedmens of Lastrea grandioeps, 
Adiantum pedatum, Osmunda cristata, Polystichums, 
ko. 

Hardy Cut Flowers. 

These were equal to anything seen at the shows in 
the Temple Gardens, London. Messrs. Harknbbs k 
Sons sent a magnificent collection, which was greatly 
admired by everyone, their Paeony Faust, a new 
variety of a curious salmon-carmine colour, being very 
fine; also double Pyrethrum Mont Blanc, Papaver 
nudicaule (vellow), Hesperus matronalis purpurea 
plena and the variety alba, lovely Foxgloves, ^reth- 
rums, Gaillardias, numerous fine Iris, Liliums, Ac., 
made a grand display. The 2nd prize collection came 
from Messrs. G. Gibson k Co., Bedale, and* infsladed 
Inula oculus Christi (very fine), Papaver Marie Stud< 
holme, the salmon-carmine Poppy. Double Pyre- 
thrum Godiva had splendid blooms. Delphiniums, 
&c., made an excellent floral display. 3ni, J. D. 
Hutchinson, Esq. 

Eighteen bunches of Paeonies : Messrs. Harknbbs k 
Son were 1st. There were several fine collections of 
Sweet Peas. 
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Mr. J. Wood, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Boston Spa, 
had a pretty rockwork arrangement with a. small pond 
of water in which were several aquatic plants in full 
growth. J. Nicholson, Esq., was 1st for alpine 
plants ; and T. Nicholson, Esq., 2nd. 

For twenty alpine and herbaceous plants, Mr. W. 
Ptbus was 1st with Lupins, Mimulus, Funkias, ko, — 
a very good exhibit. 2nd, S. Hardcabtlb, Esq., with 
Pyrethrum Hont Blanc, Campanula aggregata, 
Sedums ke. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 

For nine stove or greenhouse plants (Orchids ex- 
cluded) in bloom, Messrs. Cypher were 1st, with 
splendid examples of Bougainvillea Cypherii, Stepfaan- 
otis floribunda, Pimelia diosmaefolia, ko, Mr. Wm. 
Yause was a good 2nd. Mr. Cypher was 1st for eix 
stove or greenhouse plants ; Mr. Vausb being 2nd. Mr. 
Cypher was again 1st for three stove and greenhouse 
plants, showing excellent specimens of Erica Caven' 
dishiana, Statice profusa, and Hedaroma tulipiferum ; 
Mr. Yause 2nd ; and Messrs. R. Simpson k Sons 3rd. 
Mr. Cypher was 1st for six ornamental fine foliage or 
variegated plants. His examples of Phoenix rupioola, 
Croton mortefontainensis, Kentia Belmoreana uid 
Kentia australis being of excellent culture. Messrs. 
Cypher again were placed 1st for a single green- 
house plant in bloom, with a grandly - flowered 
specimen of Pimelia dioemsefolia.1 Mr. Cypher was 
also 1st for a specimen stove plant with a beautiful 
specimen of Ixora Williamsii with about seventy fine 
heads of bloom (a noble plant). 

For six stove and greenhouse plants, Thos. Dixon, 
Esq., was 1st, showing Bougainvillea Sanderiana (very 
fine). 

For twelve bunches of cut flowers, lAdy Battye 
Wrightson was 1st with Anthurium Andr»num (very 
fine), Malmaison Carnations, Leslia purpurata, Odonto- 
gloasum crispum, Swainsonia albiflora, Stephanotis 
floribunda, kc, 2nd, Mrs. Whitehead, who had fine 
examples of Yanda suavis, Cattleya Mossise, Lilium 
candidum, Yerbena Miss Willmott, ka. 3rd, J. D. 
Eli*is, Esq., M.P. 

T3ie best collection of eight plants of tuberous 
Begonias came from Mr. F. Styan, who had fine 
van eties and well-grown plants ; 2nd, Mrs. Lloyd. 

For eight Gloxinias Lady Hawke was 1st ; and Mr. 
Jab. Sunley, 2nd. 

Calceolarias were well shown by "W. Towbridge, 
Esq., and Mrs. Richardson, who won 1st and 2nd 
prizes respectively. 

For four Calceolarias W. Towbridge, Esq., was 
1st ; and Mr. F. Dean, 2nd. 

There were seven splendid groups of Carnations in 
competition, the Earl of Harrington being placed 1st. 
2nd, M. F. Muddlbton, Esq., Highfield, Bipon. 3rd, 
Messrs. Artindale k Sons. 4th, Mr. John Robson. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 
Decorated TaUe of Ripe Fruit, nottoincludemore than 
fourteen, norfetoer than ten dishes. — The 1st prize was 
won by the Earl of Harrington (gr., Mr. Goodacre), 
who had a fine lot of fruit and flowers well set up, which 
was awarded 116 points. Black Hamburgh Grapes 
were good in form and colour. Other fruits were 
Melon Countess, a good Queen Pine, Early Rivers' 
Nectarine, Lady Sudelcy Apple, and Roy id George 
Peach. The decorative flowers used were OdontoglossQm 
crispum, scarlet Schizanthus with long sprays of 
Selaginella. The Hon. E. L. Wood, Temple Newsam, 
near Leeds (gr., Mr. Dawes); was 2nd with ninety- 
nine points. Peaches Abec and Gros Mignonne, and 
Nect(u:ines Lord Napier were very fine here. 3rd, 
Mr. C. E. Simpson, York. 

Collection of Ten Dishes.— The 1st prize was won by 
Ihe Earl of Harrington with a similar but not quite 
such a flne lot as before. 2nd, the Hon. E. L. Wood. 
Six Varieties. — The Earl of Londbsborough was 
1st (gr., Mr. Mcpherson), his best dishes being Muscats 
and Black Hamburghs, and a fine seedling Melon, 
2nd, Lady Beaumont, Carlton Towers (gr., Mr. 
Nichols), who had good Buckland Sweetwater and 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, with a good dish of Noble 
Strawberry, &o. 

^or Four Varieties {excluding Pines), Lord 
St. Oswald (gr., Mr. Easter) was 1st. Excellent 
Black Grapes were the leading feature, 2nd, Earl of 
Harrington. 

The best Pineapole was shown by the Hon. E. L. 
Wood, the variety being Queen. 

For three bunches of BJack Grapes, which was a 
strong ch»s. Lord Hindlip, Hindlip Hall, Worcester 
(gr., Mr. Bay ley), was 1st with a very fine trio, though 
many people thought that the 2nd prize lot was 
superior. 2nd, Mr. J. Johnson, Boston Spa, with 
a well-finished lot of Black Hsmburghs. 

For three bunches of White Grapes, which as sho^m 
were not auite up to average, the Lady Beaumont won 
Ist prize, having nice dishes of Buckland Sweetwater. 

Peaches and Nectarines made a splendid show. The 
Marquis of Northampton, Castle Ashby (gr., Mr. 
A. B. Searle), had the best exhibit of six Peaches in 
excellent fruits of the variety Hale's Early. 

The best exhibit of six Nectarine fruits was shown 
by CoL Habhison Broadlbt, Welton House, Brough, 



with a very exquisite dish of Lord Napier. 2nd, the 
Marquis of Northampton ; and 3rd, T. Corbrtt, Esq., 
Impney, Droitwich (gr., Mr. Jordan), who had a grand 
disn of Early Rivers, which might have been placed 
higher. 

There was a very flne lot of Melons. The Earl of 
Londesborough had the best scarlet- fieshed variety ; 
and Lord Dbramore (gr., Mr. Goodall) was 2nd. For 
a green-fleshed fruit. Lord St. Oswald was 1st ; and 
C. Thellusson, Esq. (gr., Mr. Chuck), 2nd. The Earl 
of Londesborough had the best white-fleshed variety. 

Figs were very good, the best coming from the Earl of 
Feversham (gr., Mr. Williams), who had a capital 
dish of the variety Brown Turkey ■ 

The best Cherries were shown by W. A. H. Bass, 
Esq., Byrkley, Burton (gr., Mr. Nesbit), who had a 
good dish of Early Bivers. 

Strawberries made an excellent show, the Earl of 
Londesborough winning 1st prize; and Mr. J. 
Holmes, Bootham, York, 2nd prize. 

For Tomatos, F. A. Samuelson. Esq., Thirsk (gr., 
Mr. Brotherston), was 1st, having a flne dish of Best- 
of-All. 2nd, Mr. J. Johnson, with the variety Comet. 

Among vegetables, the Earl of Lathom won 1st 
pize in both classes, for which prizes were offered by 
Messrs. Webb k Sons and Messrs. Sutton k Sons. 
These were a very creditable show. 2nd prize in both 
classes went to Sir B. W. Bulkelet, Bart, Baron 
Hill, North Wales (gr., Mr. Bolton). The whole of the 
exhibits were very good. For Messrs. Sutton's prizes 
Lady Beaumont was 3rd. 

Non-Competitive Groups. 

It is usual in most large horticultural exhibitions now- 
adays for these to form the main portion of the show. 
This was particularly the case at York this year. The 
entrance tent was fllled with exhibits of this class. 
Taking them as they appeared to the visitor, on each 
side were two nice exhibits jnainly Japanese Acers and 
Euonymus put up artistically by Messrs. E. P. DixoN 
k Sons, of Hulh Next came Messrs. Backhouse k 
Son with a large mixed group having a background of 
Palms fronted by Carnations, dwarf Koses, Cannas, 
kc Following these .was Messrs. Waushaw^s well- 
arranged group ; Miss Willmott Yerbena and Lord 
Roberts Heliotrope stood out prominently. At the 
end was a group of Carnations put up by Mr. A. 
DuTTON, Iver, Bucks, the flowers being borne on long 
stems. Noticeable among these were Enchantress, 
Fair Maid and Harry Fenn. Messrs. Kent k 
Brtdon, Darlington, lutd a splendid group in which 
Rhododendrons, Lilium Harrisi, Lily of the Valley, 
and Skimmia japonioa were the strong features. 

Messrs. R. Smith k Co., Worcester, had a large and 
very fine exhibit, mainly cut flowers of choice and 
showy herbaceous plants. On the centre table in this 
tent, Messrs. Cutbush k Sons, Highgate, put up a 
very fine exhibiL Dorothy Perkins Rose and a splendid 
lot of Carnations, both of " Malmaison " and perpetual- 
flowering varieties, were .well arranged, and made 
a leading feature. * At the further end was a small 
rockery on which were growing some of the choicer 
alpine plants. The background was foimed of Eremuri 
in variety, Lilium Henryi, L. Orange Queen, to which 
must be added a fine collection of Nymphseas and 
other water and bog plants. Messrs. Webb k Son, 
Wordsley, Staffordshire, had a magnificent show of 
Gloxinias and Sweet Peas. 

Messrs. Peed k Sons, Norwood, put up a grand lot 
of Gloxinias. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
showed Pseonies, Iris, and other hardy flowers; and 
Messrs. Clibran k Son, Altrincham, were well to the 
fore in exhibiting hardy flowers. 

Messrs. Blackmore k Langdon, Bath, created 
quite a sensation with their splendid double and single 
Begonias. Messrs. Wood k Sons had a large exhibit 
of their well-known sundries. Mr. R, Sydenham had 
a table of Carnations arranged on his well-known 
rustic stands. Messrs. W. Artindale k Sons, Sheffield, 
made a gay show with their Violas and Pansies. 
Messrs. w. k J. Brown. Stamford, had a flne exhibit 
of zonal Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and Heliotropes. 

Messrs. Dobbie k Co., Rothesay, exhibited Sweet 
Peas and Violas, the Sweet Peas being grand. Messrs. 
DiCKSONS, Chester, and Messrs. Wallace k Co., 
Colchester, had a flne lot of Pseonies and other choice 
hardy flowers. Mr. Prince's Oxford Roses were 
one of the best features in the show ; Irish Anemones 
from Messrs. Rkamsbottom k Co., King's County, 
created much interest. 

Gold Medals 
were awarded to Messrs. Cutbush k Sons, Highgate ; 
Messrs. J. Backhouhe k Sons, York ; Messrs. R. 
Smith k Sons, Worcester ; Messrs. Wallace k Co., 
Colchester ; Messrs. Kent k Brtdon, Darlington ; 
E. P. Dixon k Sons, Hull, with a premier award to 
Messrs. Cutbush k Sons. 

First-class Certificates 
were awarded to G. Yeld, Esq., Clifton Cottage, 
York, for Iris Neptune, I. Prospero, and Hemerocallis 
oorona ; also to Captain Holford, CLE., Weston- 
birt, Gloucestershire (gr., Mr. Alexander), for Sophro- 
L»lia X Iseta Orpetiana ; and to Mr. Birkenshaw, for 
L»lio-Cattleya Martinettii nobilior. 
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mosos, long 
trails, each ... 6-00 
» — medium, 

each ... 4-06 

short sprays 

per bunch... 10-36 

9-16 

9 0-13 



16-36 
60-9 



3 0-40 
3 0-80 



yelh 
bun 



Niphetos . 

— Bridesmaid... 

— Kaiserin A. 
Victoria ... 

— General Jao- 
qneminot ... 

— 0. Mermet ... 

— Caroline Test- 
out 

— Liberty ... _ , . . 

— Mad.Chatenay 4 0-60 

— Mrs. J.Laing. 3 0-60 

— Sunrise ... 
Stephanotis, dos. 

trasses 
Sweet Peas, doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses, per 

dozen blooms 8-06 



10-80 
10-40 



10-40 



6-10 
3(H80 



9 0-40 
9 0-40 



10-10 
16-36 



80-6 



~ Bprengeri 
— tenuissimus.. 
Adiantum cunea- 
tum, per dozen 

bunches 4 0-60 

Cyoas leayes, 

each ^ 16-30 

Fern, English, p. 
dozen Dunones 8 0-40 



Grasses, hardy, p. 

dozen bunches 

Ivy-leaTes.bronze 

— long trails, 
per Dandle ... 

— short green, 
doz. bunches 

Moss, per gross... 
Myrtle, per dozen 

bunches 

Smilax, p. dozen 

trails 

Hardy foliage 

Srarioas), per 
ozen banones 



f.d. f.d. 

30-40 
ie-90 

10-10 

10-16 
60-60 

40-60 

40-60 



VegetaUei : Avarace WHolMato FUeoa. 



8 0-40 



Artichoke8,Globe. 

per dozen ... 

Asparagus, bunch 

— Giant 

— English giant 

— ordinary, per 
bunch 

Beaas, dwarf, per 
lb 

— Channel Is- 

land ... ^, 

— English, p. lb. 

— Broad, p. pad 
Beetroot, bushel 
Cabbsges, p. tally 
Carrots, new,doz. 

bunches 

— bag 

Cauliflowers, dos. 
Cress, doz. pan. 
encumbers, dos. 
Endive, per doi. 
Greens, bushel ... 
Horseradish, per 

dozen bundles 8 O-io 
Mint, per dozen... 16-36 
Leeks, per dozen 

bundles 

LeituoeB,Cabbege, 

per dozen ... 

— English, Cos, 
per dozen ... 4-06 

Masliroonis(hoase) 

per lb 6-0 10 



s.d.s.d. < s.d. f.d. 

Onions, Egyptian, 

3 6-30 per owt. ... 6 ~ 
10-80 — Spring, dozen 

4 0-80! bunches ... 30-46 



4 0-80 
10-36 
6-0 10 

4-09 

6-0 10 
3 6-30 
16-36 
96-36 

16-30 
60 — 
3 0-36 
10-13 

1 9-3U 
16-80 
09-10 



8 6-36 
4-06 



10-16 



Parsley, per doz. 

bunches 

Peas, Frame, per 

lb 6-08 

— Flats 2 0-96 

— English, bus. 3 6-40 
Potatos, per ton 60 0-90 

— Frame, lb. ... 3-0 3^ 

— TenerifTccwt. 11 0-13 u 

— Jersey, p. cwt. 13 — 

— St. Malo, per 

cwt 11 6-13 

— Cherbourg, p. 
cwt 

Radishes, p. doz. 

bunches 
Rhubarb, York, 

esr dozen ... 
atural, doz. 
Spinach, bush. .. 
Tomatos, English, 
p. lb 

— Jersey, p. lb. 

— Valencia, per 
case 10 0-13 

Turnip8,new, doz. 

bun 3 0-36 

Vegetable Marrows 0^04 
Watercress, per 

dos. bunches .04-07 



9 6-10 

8-0 10 

09-13 
16-96 
10-16 

6-06 
4 5^ 



Ftnit: Average WHoletuOe Pileot. 
s.d. B.d. 



Apples, Victorian 
andTssmanian, 

neroase 

Apricots, French, 
per box 

per case ... 

Bananas, bunch 

— loose, per doz. 

— Jamaica 
Cherries, per half 

bush 

— per box 
Figs, per dozen... 
Gooseberries, per 

half bushel ... 
Grapes, Alicante, 
per lb. 

— Hambro, lb. 

— Muscats, p. lb. 



9 0-13 

10-16 
3 6-40 
6 0-14 
10-16 
36-8 

4»- 78 
10-30 
30-60 

30-3 6 

10-16 
0»- 3 6 
1 C- 4 



».d. ».d. 
Lemons, per case 13 u-is 
Mangos, per doz. e 0-13 
Melons, each ... 10-36 
Nectarines, A., p. 

dozen lo 0-16 

— B., per dozen 3 0-60 
Oranffes, per oase 6 0^90 

— Murcia. oase 14 0-16 
~ Valencia, per 

case 13 0-28 

Peaches, A., doz. 9 0-18 

— B., per doi. ... 16-60 

— French, per 

box 10-30 

Pines, each ... 3 6-46 
Raspberries, p.lb. 4 0-50 
Strawberries, 

Southamptons, 

per basket ... 10-36 
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PlAnta In Poll. iw. : ATaraci WHolatato Prloei. 



9.d,8.d,\ 



▲nlla81ebol<U,p. 

doien 4 0-90 

Arancaiia excels*, 

per dozen ... 18 0-ao 
▲spidiBtns, green, 

per dos. ... M 0-86 
— TariesAted, 

per dos. ... 80 0-A2 
AffpengnB pin- 
mo8U8 nanus. 



8. d. 8. d. 



perdoi. 

— Bprengerl,pcr 
doien 

— tennissimns 
per dos. 

Bedding plants, 
store Doxes,each 10-16 



Hydrangea, Thos, 

Hogg, p. dos. 8 0-13 
— Hortensia, p. 

dozen 8 0-13 

I — paniculata ... 12 0-90 
Kal08anthe8,doz. 9 0-13 
Kentia Belmore- 
I ana, per dos... 19 0-18 
' — Fostertana, p. 

dos 19 0-31 



80-8 0' 
; 19 0-9* i 



40-6 



eo-80 

8 0-60 



3 «' 4 I 



Begonias, tuber- 
ous, per dos. 

Boronia elatior, 
per dosen ... 

Calceolarias, yel- 
low, per dozen . 

— herbaceous, 
per doaen ... 

Cannas, per dos. 
Chrysanthemum 

coronarium, 

double yellow, 

per dozen 
Coleus, per dozen 
Crotons, ver dos. 19 0-ao 
CocosWeddelUana, 

per dos. ... 19 0-80 
Oypems alteml- 

folius, p. dos. 8 0-60 
Dracnnas, p. dos. 0-94 
Xrlcas, per dos.... 19 0-80 
Bnonymns, per 

dosea 4 0-80 

r«ms, in thumbs, 

per 100. 8 0-13 

— in 48*8, p. dos. 4 0-10 
Ferns, in ad's, dos. 10 0-18 
Fious elaatica, p. 

dos 9 13 

— repens,p.dos. 5 0-80 
Fachslas. p. dos. 4 0-60 
Heliotropes, per 

dozen 4 0-60 



8 <H19 Lobelia, per. doz. 4 0-50 

! Lataniaborbooica, 
8 0-80 per dos. ... 13 0-18 

Lilium Rarrtsi, 
6 0- 8 I per dozen ... 10 0-18 
' Marguerites. white, 
i per dozen ... 4 0-80 
I — yellow, dozen VJ 0-i8 
Mignonette, doz. 4 0-60 
Musk, Harrison's, 

per dozen ... 3 0-40 
Pansies.perboz... 10-36 
PelargoDimns, 
per doz.. Show. 9 0-13 

— Ivy-leaved ... 6 0-80 
~ zonal 4 0-80 

— scarlet do. ... 4 0-60 
Petunias, double, 

I per dozen ... 6 0-80 
8 0-80' Rhodanthe, per 

dozen 4 0-60 

Rhododendrons, 

per dozAn ... 34 0-80 
Roses. H.P.'s, per 

dozen ... .^ 9 0-18 

— Criiiiflon Ram- 
bler Osrge), 
each 8 8-76 

Saxtf rsga pyraml- 

dall8.perdoK. 13 0-15 
Belaglnella, doz. 3 0-60 
Splrsea Japonloa, 

per doz. ... 4 0-90 
Stocks, Interme- 
diate, per dos. 4 0-60 
Verbena, Miss 

Willmott, per 

dozen 9 0-13 

— purple, p.dos. 8 0-12 

— scarlet, p.doz. 8 o-io 



JAME9 Adams.— The death hM ooenrred, at 
the early a;^ of fltty<^8even years, of Mr. James 
Adama, who for the past sixteen years has acted 
as general foremaa in Regent's Park, and whose 
labours, especially in connection with flower- 
garden work, are so well known. He was a 
master of his craft, and preyions to coming to 
Regent's Park served at Kensington Gardens, 
Hawpton Court and Battersea Park. His death 
occurred on June 15, at the Lodge, Broad Walk, 
Begent's Park, and he was interred at Finchley 
Cemetery on the 2l8t inst. A. JD. W. 



Remarks.— Southampton Strawberries are the pre- 
dominant feature in the market there are also large 
quantities of this fruit arriving from Kent. While the 
Strawberry season is at its height other fruits, such as 
Qrapes, Oran^^^es, and even Tomatos are neglected by 
buyers. The last consignment of Tasmanian Apples 
has arrived, and for such varieties as Rturmcr Pippin 
and Stone Pippin there is keen competition. Red Cur- 
rants are seen. These are packed in flat baskets with 
handles, and are sold at an average price of f^8. ver 
basket. Trade on the whole is brisk, and for really 
good produce there Is a ready market. 

POTATOS. 

Danbars, SOs. to 909. ; various, home-grown, 60«. to 
90s. per ton ; seed in variety. 



OOVKMT QARDKM FLOWER MARKBT. 

The turn of the season is apparent in the market ; in 
fact some growers have already finished with spring- 
flowering plants. Prices vary but little. Show Pelar- 
goniums are very good in quality and fairly plentiful ; 
among the Ivy- leaved varieties many are of Indifferent 
quality; the same may be said of "zonals." Yellow 
Marguerites are more plentiful : white Marguerites are 
also abundant ; some of these are drawn, and too tall 
for many purposes. The yellow Chrj^santhemum 
segetum Is also plentiful and good. Mi^oonette 
sens fairly well. Plants of Lobel la are well flowered, but 
there Is not much demand. CUceolarias are not over 
plentiful, but sufficient are obtainable to meet the 
demand. Fuchsias are of very good quality, but the 
trade for these is slow, and large quantities are sold at 
closing time to hawkers at small prices. Rhodanthe Is 
over-abundant. Hydrangea Hortensia with single heads 
of well-coloured flowers are still arriving. The variety 
Thos. Hogg is not extra good. H. paniculata grandl- 
flora varies considerably in quality. In many plants the 
flowers are not well developed. Rambler Ro^es con- 
tinue plentiful. The varieties Dorothy Perkins and 
Crimson Rambler are equally good. There are also some 
fairly good H.P.'s and other dwarf sorts. Tuberous Be- 
gonias do not sell well. Verbenas are plentiful, but the 
weather is too hot for them to last In condition. Some 
growers are now fllllng their stands with Ferns, but 
trade in these in not very brisk. Palms are selling 
slowly. There is a small demand for extra-large bright- 
coloured foliage plants. The best trade for small 
bedding plants is now over, although large quantities 
are still coming to the market. I find some growers 
still have a qu«ntity for disposal. 

Cut Flowers. 
Many Roses cut from the open ground show the 
effects of I he late bad weather. Best flowers are 
not plentiful. Good blooms of Mrs. J. Laing with long 
stems have realised as much as ««. or is. per dozen 
Carnations are plentiful, and best flowers sell for good 
prices. Lihum longiflorum continues plentiful, but 
other Liliums are not so abundant. Few good Callas 
are seen. Irises of various sorts are abundant ; some 
very good Japanese varieties are obtainable. Best 
quality Lily of the Valley is not over-plentiful, but 
smaller spikosare abundant and cheap. Iceland Poppies 
are over-plentiful, and can be purchased in the streets. 
Herbaceous Pyrethrums and Poeonies are abundant. 
Sweet Peas are plentiful, but good prices are maintained 
for best quality flowers. Larpe supplies of Grasses and 
hardy foiiage arrive, also Asparagus. Sinilax. and other 
choice foliage. Hardy Fern fronds are now good. A.H., 
June 21. 



IISWEI8 T8 68IIESP8I8EIT8. 

BxooNiAs : W, O. It is had xyraetice to syrin^^e 
the flowen, which do not ahsorh the water, but 
whioh are likely to be damaged by it. 

Cabnation : X. K A. Tour plants are attacked 
by the fungus HelminthosporiuBi echinulatum. 
Tke pest vegetates between the membranes of 
the leaf and cannot be destroyed without 
injuring the leayes. Bemove and destroy by 
burning all leaTes that are affected, and bum 
even the plants themselves if their condition 
seems hopeless. 

Fias: C. E. X. Without seeing specimens we 
surmise that the check has been due to the low 
temperatures at night. 

FoxoLoyx: A. J. W, D. and R, W, XZswelyn. 
Several of the terminal flowers have run to- 
gether into a cup. It is not uncommon and has 
often been illustrated in our columns. It comes 
true from seed. 

Galls on Twig : A. T. Shaw. The woody galls 
are the work of a speoies of Cecidomyia^ but in 
the absence of the perfect insect it is impossible 
definitely to fix the species. 

Gloxinias, &c.: H. O. K, The leaves are 
attacked with mites. Steep the leaves in 
Tobacco-water. The Vine leaves show lack of 
nourishment and vigour. Fumigate your house 
well. 

Gold-fish : IT. /. 8. They can be purchased in 
Covent Garden Market from Mr. Bobt. Green, 
whose address is The Bedford Conservatories 
and Aviary, Central Avenue, Covent Garden 
Market, London. 

Lilt of thb Vallbt: R, B. The plants are 
attacked by a fung^ (Botrytis) causing collar 
rot. The most certain means of arresting the 
disease would be to remove the scattered 
diseased patches and mix the soil with quick* 
lime. Bemove as much of the surface soil as 
possible during the winter, and replace by fresh 
soil mixed with flowers*of-8ulphur. 

Maonolia: H. B. W, The leaves have been 
scorched when wet with dew. 

Naubs of Plants : F. E. G. The specimen you 
send is a Fern, and the yellow portion is not 
made up of flowers in the true sense as you 
take them to be. It is Botrychium lunaria 
(Moon wort). The lower branch is the sterile 
portion, and the upper, with yellow, globular 
spore-cases, the fertUe portion. With regard 
to the small thrips which infest the fronds of 
Pteris which you forward, some of the Pteris 
are much more liable to the attack of these 
insects than others; but in all cases their 
presence points to a too dry atmosphere in the 
house in which they are grown, or to some other 
unsuitable condition in their culture. Fumi- 
gation causes as much damage to Pteris as do 
the thrips, and immersion in weak insecticide 
is a better remedy. In bad cases the eld fronds 
should all be cut off and burnt, and let the new 
come up. — D. A 8oiu. Astrantia major. — B, H. 
Rosa sinioa Anemone. — F. R. B, Varieties of 
Azalea pontica. — E. V. B. Prunus Padus (Bird 
Cherry). — E, F. O. Sprekelia fcrmoeissima 
(.Tacobffia Lily). It belongs to a section of 
Hippeastrum. — Volvot. 1, Oncidium saroodes ; 
2, Odontoglossum Lindleyanum. — R, O. H. 
Barbarea vulgaris, a native plant. — /. M. F, 
Olearia stellulata. — /. M. Berberis Darwinii. 
P. 0. K. The flowers are of seedling varieties 



of Pinks, which it is impossible to determine. — 
JSr. R. T. The Iris flowers arrived in poor con- 
dition, and it is impossible to verify them. 
They are possibly a batch of seedlings between 
I. germanica and i. olbiensis, or it is possible 
they may be from old strong plants, and the 
flowers only half of their natural size. It is 
impossible to affix names to them. — /. 8^ Cmntiy 
Tyrone. 1, Tecoma jasminoides ; 2, Traehela- 
spermum (Bhynohospermum) jasminoides; 8, 
J'asminum undulatum ; 4, Bignonia q>eciosa ; 

5, ASrides orispum ; 6, Carpenteria camonuoa. 
•— iSr. p. 1, Cratngus tanacetifolia ; 2, ScOla 
peruviana ; 3, Caswurina BpMieB, — E. M, Q. 1, 
Cotoneaster frigida; 2, C. Bimonsi; 8, not 
reoognised; 4, Ailanthus glandidosa ; 5, 
Euonymus latif olius ; 6, Pyrus Aria. — 
R. W. R. Lonicera Ledebourii.— Tydto. 1, 
Bhododendron f erruginenm, the alpine Bose of 
the Swiss mountains ; 2, Xanthoxylom alatost. 
A. J. A., Leed9. 1 and 4 next week; 2, 
Sparmannia af ricana ; 8, Prunus Padus. — 
jD, W. 1, Veronica Tencrium; 2, Bobnila 
Pseudoacacia ; 8, Geranium prtd^nse ; 4, Clero- 
dendron footidnm; 5, Mag;nolia Lenn^; 6, 
Cratngus coccinea. — C. A. B, Taxodium dis- 
tichum; Magnolia oordata. — R. H. 1, Pyros 
intermedia ; 2, TJlmus campestris ; 3, Symp&ori- 
earpus raoemosus (Snowberry). — W. Q. O. 
Phaoelia grandiflora so far as we can tell fron 
the bad specimen sent. ~ IT. 8. Oncidiiim 
pulvinatnm. — F, G, Photinia serndaia. — 
W. 8, Caiex, next week ; the other is Bunex 
orispns. — Sir ff, A. H. 1, Aquilegia leptocecas 
var. chrysantha ; 2, Anchnsa italiea ; 3, Lilium 
Saovitzianum; 4,L.pomponium (yellow variety); 

6, Celsia cretica ; 6, Euphorbia Lathyris [Caper 
spurge] ; 7, Dracocephalum grandiflorum. 

Obchid-lxaf : T. if. 8. Next week. TheBoeeis 
affected with the Bose-rust [Phragmidium]. 
Spray with Bordeaux- mixture. See Gardinen' 
Chronicle, 1904, May 28, p. 852. 

P^ONiss : Couni F. L. C. The disease is cansed 
by a fungus [Botrytis] . You might try spraying 
with Bordeaux-mixture and the other means 
described in the Gardeners' Chronicle, August 13, 
1898, p. 124, ^, 82. 

PsACH '. W, R. C. Shot fungus. We are afraid 
it is too late to do anything now but bum the 
affected leaves and fruits. Try spraying with 
liver-of-sulphur, ^ oz. to a gallon of water. 
— W. C. Before deciding upon your Peach 
please let us know if it is large or small- 
flowered. This is important. Tour packing 
is excellent, and the fruits arrived in good 
condition. 

Pbarb: a. C. The fruits are attacked by the 
Pear-midge. See flgnre in Cfardeners* Chronicle, 
May20 of the present year, p. 315. 

Phlox: G. B, We often see this peculiar 
growth, but are unable to assign a cause for 
tiie atrophy of the leaves. Perhaps it is due 
to the attacks of insects. 

Baspbbbbibs : A. T, The flowers are not "set,*' 
or fertilised — ^perhaps from the absence at the 
proper time of bees or other insects. 

ToHATos : W. B. R, The fruits are affected by 
the "black spot" fungus. Bemove all that 
are similarly affected and burn them. — E. F. C. 
Your plants appear to be affected with the 
" sleepy disease,'' due to the growth of a fungus 
in the interior of the plant. Turn out the soil 
and start afresh. 

Works in Soil : Case Bros. The sample of soil 
had completely dried up during transit, and the 
worms you refer to were dessicated, and we 
could find no trace of them, but from the 
description you give of the galled roots, it is 
highly probable that the disease is due to eel- 
worms (Tylenchua). If you will send us a 
fresh lot of soil, together with a sample of the 
infected roots, we will have them examined. 



Communications RBCsrrED.— C. T. D.— P. 8. & Sons~ 
H. J. C.-W. H. W.-Q. K.-C. B.— Yost Typewriter 
Co.» Ltd.— Agent-General for Western Aastraila— 
J. Gregory— Grigor Roy— J. S. Riibenstein (received 
too late)-W. B. Jameson-A. Pry— F. M.-E. M.— 
W. G. S— W. H, »mith-G. Woodward— A. Perry — F. 
Garrett. 

iFor W€€Uher see p, viii.) 
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